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A.M., Co-education at Little Gidding, 430. 
Aberdeen University, 126, 189, 261, 476; Carnegie 
Trust, 402 ; Rectorship, 592. 
Aberystwyth, University College, 751. 
Acland, Mr. A. H. D., on Education, 588. 
Across the Centuries, by Nora Alexander [A.], 347. 
“ Administrator," The Place of the Manager in Ele- 
mentary Education, 429. 
Advertising, Unprofessional, 802. 
Agricultural High Schools, Massachusetts, 566. 
Agriculture— Field work experiments, 239; instruction 
in Ireland, 702, in Wales, 378; training at Gar- 
forth Manor Farm, Leeds, 311. 
Alexander, Nora, Across the Centuries, 347- 
Allahabad, Technological Institute, 108. 
Alliance Francaise, Holiday Course, by E. B. [A.], 504. 
Andrew, Rev. J. C. (O.], 187. 
Annandale, Prof. T. [O. ], 44. 
Anthropology at Oxford, 187. 
Anthropometric Survey at Eton College, 102. 
Anti-Cowper-Temple League, 724. 
Appointments — Aberdeen 
Aberystwyth University College, 44, 751; Avery 
Hill Training College, 184; Bangor University 
College, 44; Bedford College for Women, 42, 542 ; 
Board of Education, 402; Cambridge University, 
43: 187, 330, 470, 750; Cardiff College, 751 ; Cen- 
tral Welsh Board, 44; Cirencester Agricultural 
College, 33o, 751; College of Preceptors' Council, 
177; Dundee, 126, 684; Edinburgh University, 
44:124, 330, $43, 618, 752; Edinburgh Provincial 
Committee, 45; Glasgow University, 44, 124, 189, 
261, 476, 543 ; Glasgow Provincial Committee, 45; 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland, 402; Im- 
perial College of Science and Technology, 177 ; 
King's College, London, 42; London University, 
598; Oxford University, 43, 187, 261, 328, 400, 
470. 542, 543, 749 ; Queen's College, London, 36 
Rugby School, 120; St. Andrews, 124, 262, 330, 
543, 684; St. Mary's Training College, Padding: 
ton, 598 ; Sheffield University, 45 ; Swansea, 632; 
New South Wales, 752; 
College, London, 121, 541; University College, 
Reading, 260; Victoria College, Wellington, New 
Zealand, 44; Victoria University, Manchester, 
183 ; Welsh Colleges, 543. 
Appreciation of Music in Schools, W. C. Watson, 85s. 
Apprenticeship Schools (French), 742. 
Hk use in Egyptian schools, 322. 
rbor Day," Ireland, 752. 
Arcadian Club, 252. 


Archzology, relation to Classical Studies, 36; Oxford 


Arithmetic (Idola Pulpitorum XIV.), by P. B. Ballard, 
M.A. [A.], 453. 
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Arithmetic in a Liberal Education, The Place of, by 
S. Lupton [A.], 431, 497. 

Army, augmented from Universities, 565. 

Army Candidates, Oxford University, 187. 

Art and Education in France, 175. 

Art Exhibition and Congress, The International, Re- 
port, 635. 

Ashmolean Museum of Art and Architecture, 400, 
470. 

Assistant. Masters— dismissal, 19; status, 69 ; tenure, 
169. 

Assistant Mistresses and the Endowed Schools (Mas- 
ters) Bill, E. M. Bancroft | C.), 748. 

Association of Assistant Masters— Bill to secure tenure, 
521 ; meetings, 150, 598, 662, 702 ; Physics Vacation 
Course, 312. 

Association of Assistant Mistresses, Annual General 
Meeting, 151, 460. 

Association of Education Committees, 453. 

Association of Public-school Science Masters, Annual 
Meeting, 100, 154. 

Association of Teachers in Secondary Schools in Scot- 
land, 189. 

Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions, 384, 
458. 

Association of University Women Teachers, Annual 
Meeting, 154. 

Associations, Directory of Educational, 75. 

Atkinson, Dr. R. | O.], 128. 

Attendance—half-timers, 522; New South Wales chil- 
dren, 593. 

Aufklirung (see Sexual Enlightenment). 

Australia, 322. 

Austria, 28, 382, 821. 

Avebury, Lord, on Education in England, 772. 

Baker, James, F. R.G.S., F.R.Hist.Soc., Conferment 
of Austrian Distinction, 316. 

Balfour, Mr. Graham, on Improved Administration of 
Education, 103. 

Ballard, P. B., Idola Pulpitorum XIV., 
metic, 453. 

Banana Trade, 351. 

Bangor, University College, 543. 

Barclay, Sir Thomas, on English and German School. 


Arith- 


masters, 102. 

Barlow, Rev. W. H. 7O.], 398. 

Bath College, 544. 

Bayne, Rev. T. V. [O.], $79. 

Beagles at Eton College, 177. 

Bedford Girls’ Grammar School, 544. 

Belfast—University Scheme, 330, 402, 476, 751 ; Queen's 
College, 46, 544- 

Belgium, 26, 679. 

Bequests -Eyton Williams’, 475; Glasgow University, 
45; Oldham, 122; Oxford, 398; Pearce, 122. 
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[A.] indicates titles of Articles ; [C.] Correspondence; [(O.] Obituary notices. 


Bergue, F. C. (O.], 122. 

Berkhamsted —'' Free" Grammar School, 378 ; found- 
ing, 496 ; Girls’ Grammar School, 752. 

Rerlitz Schools, Commercial Enterprise in, 457. 

Bible Instruction, L.C.C. Syllabus, 238. 

Bible Lessons in Teaching, 774. 

Biblical Study at Oxford, Miss B. Creighton (C.], 356. 

Bifurcation in English Schools, 593. 

Bigg, Dr. (O. ], 541, 748, 749. 

Bills (see under titles). 

Biology, Instruction in Prussia, 457. 

Birchenough, C., Elementary Science in the Continu- 
ation School, 559. 

Birkenhead, Girls' Secondary School, 686. 

Birtningham University, School For Social Work, 641. 

Birrell, Mr., on Irish Educational Problems, 45. 

Birthday Honour, 462. 

Bishop of St. Davids and Swansea Education Con.- 
mittee, ar. 

Bisley Camp, Schoolboys at, 598. 

Blue Book, School Statistics, 177. 

Board of Education—G. H. Clarke on, 103; neglect 
in forming a Teachers’ Register, 534; new Par- 
liamentary Secretary, 723; Presidency, 306; Re- 
moval of Technical Branch staff, 541. 

Boissier, M. Gaston [O.], 565. 

Bombay, Education in, 566. 

Bootle Scheme of Education, 726. 

Boots in German Schools, 28. 

Bosanquet, B., LL.D., Resignation, 262. 

Bostall Wood, Open-air School, 238. 

Bougier, M., on Overpressure and its Remedies 

Bourne, Rev. A. [O.], 121. i 

Bovey, Dr., on Science and Technology, 724. 

Bowring, T. [O.], 749. 

Boy Scholars, Effect of Train Travelling, 22. 

Bradfield College, Berks, 190, 544. 

Bradford—Education Committee's Annual Report, 23; 
Evening Schools, 726. 

Bramley (Guildford), St. Catherine's School, 190. 

Bredon's Norton, Miss Woodhull's Kindergarten, 171. 

Bremner, C. S.—Northern Universities, 172 ; Victoria 
University of Manchester, 72; Women Teacher: 
as Suflragists, 456. 

Brereton, Mr. C.—at National Education Association 
of America, 460; The True Inwardness of Moral 
Instruction in France, rez. 

Brewood Grammar School, 331. 

Brighton, Wiston's School, 624. 

Bristol — Merchant Venturers’ College, 452; Redland 
High School, 754. 

British Association—at Dublin, 684; Education pro- 
gramme, 384, 451 ; report of meetings, 699. 

British. Medical Association, Medical Inspection. of 
Schools, 18. 
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British Universities, Record Entries, 812. 

Hrooke, Rev. C. E., on Church Training Colleges, 99. 

Bruton, Sexey's School, 46. 

Brunton, Sir Lauder, on Care of Children's Health, 20. 
Bursars— Discussion on, 149; Mrs. Bannister on, 36; 
Surrey Schools, 22 ; versus Pupil-Teachers, 21. 

Bursaries in Elementary Schools, 239. 

Bury St. Edmunds Grammar School in Middle Ages, 
379- 

Bush, Rev. R. W., M.A., [O.], 749. 

Busbey, St. Margaret's, 544. 

Busk, Sir Edward, The Problem of Moral Instruction, 
279. 

Bywater, Prof., Retirement, 749. 

C.A.R., Johnny: A Child Study, 285. 

Cabot, Ella Lyman, on the Teaching of Ethics, 106. 

Caird, Dr. [O.], 812. 

Cairo, 603. 

Cambray, Ladies' College School, 688. 

CAMBkKIDGE UNiversity—Architecture Diploma, 187 ; 
Chancellor, 328, 470; Discipline, 474; Entry, 
October, 750; Fees, 474 ; Geological Museum, 43; 
Lectures, 187 ; Library, 474 ; Mathematical Tripos, 
187, 329 ; May Week, 470; new Professors, 470; 
Prizes, 43, 187, 329, 750; Proctors, 43; retiring 
Professors, 187 ; 

Emmanuel College, Dr. Chawner’s Scheme of Re- 
form, 121; Girton College, 329, 542; Newnham 
College, 616; Pembroke Bridge, 122; Training 
College Lectures, 616; Training College for 
Women, 725 ; Trinity College, legacy, 43. 

Camp School, A, by G. H. T. (A.], 602. 

Canfield, Dr., on American Secular System, 462. 

Caning, New York Schools, 170. 

Canterbury, King's School, 46, 546. 

Cape Colony, 288, 383, 458, 680, 822. 

Cardiff — Mining School, 261; Secondary School, 
Assistant Mistresses’ Appeal to Education Com- 
mittee, 306; University College, 44, 750; Indus- 
trial School, 802. 

Carlisle, Earl of, on Art Education, 635. 

Cave-Browne-Cave, W. A. [O.], 749. 

Cecil, Lord Robert—Nonconformists and Training 
Colleges, 169; Speech on Education Bill, First 
Reading, 252. 

Celibacy of French Professors, 457. 

Central America, A Holiday Trip to [A.], 349. 

Central Welsh Board, Dilys Glynne Jones [C.], 82. 

Central Welsh Board, May Meeting, 400. 

Character- Building, Methods, 773. 

Charteris, Prof. A. H. (O.], 402. 

Chelmsford Grammar School—Head Master's Salary, 
662; M. M. [C.], 747. 

Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 190, 624, 688. 

Chemistry — Catalogue of Apparatus for Lectures, 
726; Study in Germany, 743. i 

Chen-tu, China, Educational Hostel, 732. 

Chester, The Queen's School, 46. 

Cheyne, Canon, Resignation, 260. 

Childhood (see Across the Centuries [A. ]). 

Children—age of exemption, 375; employment out of 
school, 239; exclusion of ‘‘ under fives,” 239, 452; 
so-called *backward," 375; State control, 68; 
State Protection (The Children’s Bill), 170; State 
responsibility, 19; training in general knowledge, 
375. 

Children's Bill, by Mr. Herbert Samuel, 170. 

Children's Care Committees’ free meals, 376. 

Child's Garland of the ‘* Fifties,” A [A.], 529. 

Church of England Schools, Garforth Judgment, 171. 

Church Schools Teachers’ Conference, 314. 

Civil List Pension, 462. 

Civil Service, inclusion of Secondary Teachers, 150. 

Clapham High School, 480, 754. 

Clarke, G. H., Should the State take charge of 
Secondary Education? 103. 

Classical Associations— Birmingham, 705, 731; Ire- 
land, 46, 128 ; Scotland, 36, 262. 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge, 329. 

Classics, antidotal teaching, 536. 

Clerical Inefficiency, by Prof. Armstrong, 35. 

Clifton High School for Girls, 541. 

Cocks, Miss E. A. (O.], 734. 


Coddling Children, 102. 

Co-education—at Owens College, 309; discussion at 
Moral Education Congress, 772; Dr. S. Hall's 
article in Spectator, 376; in Germany, 176; in 
London schools, 377. 

Co-education and the Position of Women in tbe Edu- 
cational World in the United States, S. J. Ban- 
nister (C.], 542. 

Co-education at Little Gidding, by A. M. [A.], 430. 

Co-education in America, Alice Woods [C.), 705. 

Co-education Schools in the United States and in 
England, ror, 460. 

College of Preceptors, holiday lectures, 21. 

Collins, Prof. John Churton (O.], 670, 748. 

Collins, Mr., prosecution for non-attendance of chil- 
dren, 375; ideal school, 523. 

Colloquial Latin Teaching, Frank Jones [C.], 80. 

Colonial and Foreign Notes, 26, 105, 175, 286, 353, 
381, 457, 564, 592, 679, 736, 820 (see names of 
countries). 

Commercial Education—discussion, 152; in United 
States, 458. 

Commercial School, French, 594. 

Comparison, value in Geography study, 35. 

Composition to Literature, Through, by Constance 
Fox (A.], 184. 

Compton, Rev. B. (O.], 122. 

Compulsory Education, Failures of, 175. 

Condy, P. W., B.A. (O.], 749. 

Conference of London County Council Teachers, 152. 

Conferences, Babel of, 147. 

Contents Tables, 17, 99, 169, 237, 305, 373) 449, 521, 
585, 661, 722. 

Continuation Schools—German, 28, 353, 594; Mel. 
bourne, 174; rural, 705; types, 559; Victoria, 
680. : 

Contracting out, 799. 

Cookery, Vegetarian Classes, 23. 

Cork, Queen's College, 46, 404, 544. 

Corporal Punishment — in New York schools, 105; 
United States, 382 ; West Riding, Yorks, 726. 
Correspondence, 8o, 174, 244, 355, 499, 563, 641, 705, 

746 (see subject entries). 

Cost of Living, 238. 

Cotterill, C. C., ve review of Article on ‘‘ Human 
Justice " (C. ], 356. 

Cotton, Price, 603. 

Country Parson and Village School, Rev. R. L. 
Gales in National Review, 663. 

Country School, Manchester, 22 (see also Bostall 
Wood). 

Couplet, Macaronic, 541. 

Craik, E. A., B.A. [O.], 745. 

Cranleigh School, 530. 

Cripples, Manchester School for, 23. 

Cromwell, Rev. Canon [O.], 252. 

Croydon High School, 754. 

Cruickshank, Rev. H. O. (O.], 122. 

Cuba, State of Education, 566. 

Culley, E. H. [O.], 316, 398. 

Cunnington, Susan, Literature Courses and the Use of 
Books, 847. 

Curran, F. W. [0.], 398. 

Curriculum—in Elementary Schools, U.S.A., 565; in 
German Höhere Madcheaschule, 593; in Girls 
Schools, 151, 527; in Perse School, 705; in 
Public Schools, 705; in Secondary Schools, 7o1. 
in Scottish. Secondary Schools, 682; in Surrey 
Public Elementary Schools, 588. 

Curriculum of American High Schools, The, by W. H. 
Winch, M.A. [A.], 524. 

Dalrymple, J. D. G. [O.], 189. 

Darlington, T., M.A. (O.], 188. 

Davies, Miss Emily, Work for Women's Education, 
460. 

Davies, Rev. J. Llewellyn, on Religious Instruction, 
450. 

Dawson, Ethel, A Model Literature Lesson, 528. 

Debate on The Address, 169. 

De Sélincourt, Beryl, Shakespeariana, 351. 

De v. Payen-Payne, French as the Universal Language, 
283. 

Deaf, Society for Training Teachers of, 36. 


Degrees— Dublin, 46, 544, 684 ; Glasgow, 261 ; London 
398, 469 ; Oxford, 43, 400, 470, 749; Royal Hollo- 
way College, 42; St. Andrews, 45; Spurious, 582 ; 
Women's, at Dublin, 189, at Oxford, 749. 

Dennis, Principal, on Bursars, 21. 

Denominational Teaching, 69. 

Devonshire, late Duke of, Educational work, 237; 
Eulogy, 328. 

Dijon University Holiday Course, 384. 

Directories— Educational Associations, 75 ; Staffordshire 
and Wiltshire, 665. 

Discipline—in Cardiff Secondary School, 366; in New 
York Schools, ros. 

Disinfection of Schools, 212. 

Dismissal, Case of Wrongful (Mrs. Moule), 451, 453, 
S41, 663, 706. 

Domestic Economy Schools, 238. 

Dortmund Forest School, 457. 

Dove, Miss, Mayoralty of High Wycombe, 725. 

Drapers' Company, Gift to Oxford University, 749. 

Dublin—Alexandra College, 190, 262; Erasmus Smith 
High School, 190; St. Enda's School, 624. 

Dublin University— Degrees, 684; New scheme, 330, 
402, 543; Trinity College, 45, 128, 189, 264, 330, 
406, 478, 544, 751. 

Dudley Training College, 726. 

Duke of York's School—Inspection by King, 46o; Re- 
moval, 358. 

Dundee, University College, 124, 262, 475, 752. 

Durham — Education Committee's Report, 453 

* Evening Classes, 726; Junior Scholarship Exami- 
nation, 588 ; Salaries, 308. 

Dutch, instruction in Orange River Colony, 30. 

Dyer, Mr. Louis [O.], 542, 748, 749. 

E. B., The Holiday Courses of the Alliance Française, 
504. 

Earth, Humorous estimate of weight, 316. 

Easter, fixed date in Germany, 457. 

Ecce [terum Crispinus! |A.), 533. 

Ecoles libres, Belgian, 28. 

Edinburgh, St. George's Training College, 624. 

Edinburgh University, 124, 330, 752; Carnegie Trust, 
402; Honorary LL.D. Degree, 189; Women 
Medicals, 261, 476. 

Education—aim of, 585 ; cost to State, 69; economies 
in Germany, 593 ; forces advancing, 17 ; industrial 
(United States), 596; Mr. Graham Balfour on, 
103; Natural and Artificial, Prof. L. C. Miall on, 
699; Prof. Muirhead on, 252; relation to rural 
life, 700 ; Secular system, 585, French, 594; Types 
and their Values, Dr. A. Reid on, 702; Welsh, 
Mr. Runciman on, 75r. 

Education, Democratic, by Geraldine Hodgson, B.A. 
[A.], 665. 

Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, r7, 18. 

Education and Progress, 458. 

Education Bill, Mr. Balfour's, 67, 99. 

Education Bill, Bishop of St. Asaph's, 237, 252, 306, 391. 

Education Bill, Mr. McKeuna's — contracting - out 
clause, 20, 67, 799 ; Debate on Second Reading, 373; 
Introduction [À.], 183; Mr. Lyttelton on [A.], 391 ; 
Mr. Runciman on, 521; Prospects of Second 
Reading, 251; Purport, 306; Campaign against, 
585 ; prospects, 723; The Revised‘ 799. 

Education Commiuee, L.C.C., Letter of London 
Liberal Federation re, 102. 

Education Conference, need of, 305. 

Education in Hungary [A.], 530. 

Education in 1907, Notes on, by ‘‘ An Old Fogey,” 67. 

Education of the Rich, Prof. Butler on, 28. 

Educational Administration Areas, 307. 

Educational Ladder, The, 148. 

Educational Research, Memorial of Teachers’ Guild 
to Education Committee, London County Council, 
363. 

Egypt, English Language in, 32r. 

Egyptian Civil Service [A.], €o3. 

Elementary Education—in India, 376 ; in Prussia, 287. 

Elementary Schools—new L.C.C., 171; number of 
Public, 316; salaries in, 664. 

Empire Day, 451. 

Encyclical Letter, issued by Bishops at Lambeth Con- 
ference, 585. 
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Esperanto - Mr. Payne on, 283; E. A. Lawrence [C.], : T peras Er bool Trust, Annual Report, 177. . Training of Teachers in, 523, 541. 

DE ae TEU i f Gerald 287; Höhere Idola Pulpitorum : the Pitfalls of the Practical Teacher 
cae Lc qut at d HL ue Pp E ; ' l (A.], XII., Geography, by A. J. Herbertson, M.A., 
ee ee grees SOME ser: : i n and the Teacher, 781. 33; XIIL, Music Teaching, by A. Somervell, 

tional Review), 106. l Glade, n dui A RU Teata College, 126. Mus.Doc. Cantab., 423; XIV., Arithmetic, by 
Eton College, 480; Class monopoly of Foundation | Glasgow an l est o Vee a, POB Balati MAUS. | 

Scholarships, 534 ; presentation of MS, ‘Ode on | Glasgow wolversity: A . Lord Kelvin's work 44- India, 108, 289, 354, 383, 596; Elementary Education 

a Distant Frospect of Eton College,” 460 ; Memorial Carnegie Trust, 45; ee , 3:6: Sloyd. System) s66 

Buildings, 850. “ Glass, d ME) m Teaching, 449. Indian Education, Cost of, T. C. Lewis [C.], 563. 
Evans, Sir John, K.C.B. [O.], 470. Glazebrook, Canon, E UT 664. i Industrial Education, German, 28, 106. 

Ewing, Rev. R. [0.], 470. Golf Caddies ane oe n E i Infant Schools—Prof. Sadler on, 20 ; Report of Froebel 
Examination Papers, Blunders in, by C. M. Spender Pii Sn E e Society, 626. 

d 603. iQ MUN i : : sti ° nspection—dual (Welsh), 618 ; Irish Schools, 751. 
Sramination:“" Binns,’ ee | Hom ge ste di MA qd ME IER s Examination, Irish, 46, 686. 
ee M) eii | ae iene " fee" in Middle Ages Intermediate Schools— Attack by Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Examinations — Puplic-school Scholarships, 17; ty- | Grammar Schools, ‘‘ free” or ' eg ge 

ranny of, 307. 379» Aa I International Art Congress, 452. 

Mie UNA Sy Ad: Education: Committee, pee ee > Inter-University Extension, Summer Meeting, 398. 

hygienic rules, 23. H Graphs as T ies 2 Eo e, 46, 544. IRELAND, 45, 126, 189, 262, 330, 402, 476, 543, 620, 621, 
Exhibitions—Surrey Free Student, 22; Travelling, | M oer aN "d idet 251. 826 Giant to Teachers 6425; Development 

y ooo e . hi Grant, 262. 

F. S., Woodland Ways, 591. | Greek—age for study, 18, xd ad ioca js Tru TM ERN 

Fabian Education Group, Lectures, 731. 17, 71 ; Old Harrovian's Pr " ar MR Fidi Educanone Mis. P Eil on ccr Pror Moore 

Fabian Society, Summer School, 177. of men and women compared, , uu 

Faussett, Rev. R. G., M.A. [0.], 749. Franoe; m 6 Irish Education Reform Association, 46. 

erue, CUERO En Du Ie ca OG 's, F. E. Thompson (C.], sor. Irish Head Mistresses' Central Association, 19o. 

Field, W. G., The Prussian School Law, 638. Greek Syntax, urn S, - : ; ea sq e c 

Fire, danger of locked doors, 453. Grimsby Education Committee, Irish University Bill, 330, 402, 476, 543, 620, 751. 

Fire-drill, utility, 170. " d Src iia Universe UER 105 265. 

Fisher, Rev, W. [O. (43. rove, ' , 521. n : R 

aure January, a^ GHI RE Sen eee eee K. A., Life ina French Government School, 

Forestry, instruction at Oxford, 187. ern Australia, 587. Hs 

in a D M EE ca E N Japan— Education in, 460, 680; Imperial Rescript on 
u , , * 7 

France EU DSi on Co-education, 376. Education, 289. 

; 26, 106, 175, 286, 353» 381, 457, 564, 594, 679, ’ HRoc heir: Austrian 38. Jefferies, Richard [A.], 703. 
Pario dd School of John Lyon, 46; Mr. R. B. Jermyn, E. A., B.A. (O.], 749. 

Franco-Rritish Exhibition— British Education Section, Harrow—Lower Jocoseria, 36. 

Sene i AL of children, asor French Education DUE. A Note on Heredity and Edu- | Johnny: A Child Study, by C. A. R. [A.], 284 

Section, o4; London University Exhibit, 398, Haywar BUDE PASE zx Johnson, F., on The Winchester Pageant and Pageants, 

503; Welsh Schools Exhibit, 330. cation, "n ER seb 
dis Sea Secondary Schools, 148. ars ae of American; and German, 354. | Joint Agency for Women Teachers, 598. ; 
bis "ced eens s SADOI by AE Deach n um Association, Annual Meeting, 147. Joint Board Certificate Examination in French, A 

UA], 378 495, a aie Conference (Oxford), 36, 69. French Teacher [C.], 642. 
zs ni E ede oot E ui nd Holy Orders, 36. Jones, Most Rev. W. W. (O.], 470. 

French, Examination of Joint Board, A French Teacher Head Masters Lo uar ed 384, 503, 526, 731. Jottings, 35, 120, 176, 252, 312, 384, 460, 541, 598, 705, 

[C.], 642; Another French Teacher [C.], 747 ; Head Muere , Codiereuce Mrs. Woodhouse's 731, 808 (see subjects). 

Howlers in Blackwood 's Magazine, 731; Head ents f Kant's Correspondence, J. G. Hanann's advice, 314. 

humorous errors in translation, 314, 384, 460; Aneres A Ni htmare, The, by Tpeis [A.], 727. Kekewich, Right Hon. Sir A. (O.], 43. 

results of New Method of teaching, s41; teaching | Head ped AR i Kelvin, Lord (0:1; 44: 

ap $99: bond - E m Kennedy, Dr., and “ Free School," 378. 

French as the Universal Language, by De v. Payen- Heine on a Si = Kent Coot repairs tn Voluntasy Schacle BACON 

Payne [A-1, 263. de ^ J. a Cantuel (Idola Pulpitorum of Secondary Education, 22. 

French Government School, Life in a, by Kathleen M. M e «Jo» Kent Education Committee, Reports, 22, 239, 452, 664. 

Jackson (A.J, 115. o aad i by Dr. F. H. | Kielhorn, Geheimrat Franz [O.], 328. 
preach Plays, M. Roubaud's, T3. P 2 l i oid BORSE Kingswood School, Bath, Tenure of Assistant Masters, 
French Professors’ Dinner, Mr. Kent's Stories at, 176. ayward LA. jy 599- i iik 2 
p Rer Wi 11O: iaa: me ee " RDUM T dens Vernon Lee's Description, 721. 

Froebel Society, Letter to Board of Education, 541. hood, by Mrs. bi. e Er : Garma , 381, 593. Lahore, Opening for Women Teachers, 731. 

G. H. T., A Camp School, 602. High Mo P O E T Teaching History, | Lancashire Societies in London, Two, H. J. F. (C.], 

Gaelic Association (Belfast), 19o. Historical Excursions, Use FH 

M tates i E d i International Congress, 460. Language Teaching, Ireland, 130; United States, 526. 

Gambling at Cambridge, 122. Historical Science, n id n Hec lapsa peius 266 CUu D D 

lum of English, 522; piomentary Sehools den dA at de to the Teacher, Amy M. versality, 283; in Secondary Schools, 20; Provi- 

G cce mca ne as a s i i sion in New Regulations, 373 (see Modern Lan- 
ardens in Schools, 171; discussed, 7or. - orto [C.], 499- 

Garforth Case, 169, D. i ii Hochschulen (see TA Schools, Germany). We ncm à 

Td i a eg De dE Education, 665. Lathy, M. F. (O.), 122. 

BE ea ona aa 88; Modern Language Latin, Adoption of New Pronunciation, 731; Age to 
apap Society, 146. Hoy en E begin, 280; Boy's Prize Bilingual Quatrain, 316 ; 
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Latin and Greek Grammar Paper at Eton, 523. 

Latin Puns, 460. 

Lawrence, G. C. [O.), 398. 

Leach, A. F., Shakespeare's School [A.], 23, 211; The 
True Meaning of '* Free School," 378, 495. 

Leaving Certificates, Scotland, 752. 

Lecture Halls, Need for Ventilation, 21. 

Lecturing, Lectures on, 327. 

Leeds—Garforth Manor Farm, 311; Mirfield College, 
310; Yorkshire College, 310. 

Leeds University (A.], 309. 

Lees, Sir Elliott, Bart., M.A. (O.], 749. 

Legacy, Trinity College, Cambridge, 43. 
Leicestershire Education Committee—Handbooks, 23; 
Reports, 452, 665. i 

Leisure, Children’s Use, 170. 

Lewis, F. T. E. [O.], 749. 

Libera Schola, Meaning discussed, 378. 

Libraries—Children’s, 376; Pittsburg Carnegie, 376; 
School (Cape Colony), 680. 

Licence és Lettres, New Regulations, 26. 

Life and Times of Nicholas Ferrar, Quotations, 430. 

Limerick Decision, 460. 

Literature Courses and 
Cunnington, 847. 

Literature, The Descriptive Touch and Imagery in the 
Teaching of, by W. Macpherson | À.], 242. 

Literature Lesson, A Model, by Ethel Dawson [A.], 
528 ; Denouncement, 598. 

“ Little-Go," Proposed Reform, 536. 

Liveing, Dr., Work at Cambridge, 750. 

Liverpool—Edge Hill College, 174; Mount Pleasant 
College, 174; St. Aidan's College, 174 ; University 
College, 172; South Liverpool School for Girls, 
480. 

Liverpool University [A.], 172. 

Liverpool University, Appointments Department, 329. 

Lloyd George, Hon. D., M.P., Honorary Degree of 
University of Wales, 400. 

Local Authorities, 21, 102, 171, 239, 308, 377, 452, 588, 
664, 726, 802 (see under counties, towns, &c.). 

Local Authorities, G. H. Clarke on, 103. 

Local Authorities Education (Delegation) Bill, 376. 

Local Education Authorities (Mr. Walker's Devolution) 
Bill, 238. 

Lonpon— Acton County School, 828; Bedford College 
for Women, 42, 121, 541, 824 ; Chelsea L.C.C. Secon- 
dary School for Girls, 830; City of London School, 
478, 663; Dulwich, James Allen’s Girls’ School, 
830; East London College, Scholarships and Lec- 
tures, 469, 748; Hackney, Lady Holles’ School, 
754 ; Hammersmith, Godolphin School, 832 ; King's 
College, 42, 186, 682; King's College Women's 
Department, 42, 177, 260, 380, 682; Mary Dat- 
chelor Training College, 828; North London 
Collegiate School, 480, 546; Northampton Poly- 
technic Institute ‘* Announcements," 726 ; Passmore 
Edwards Vacation School, 586; Queen's College, 
36; Royal Holloway College, 42, 616; St. Mary's 
College, Paddington, 332; St. Mary's Hospital 
Medical School, 748; St. Olave's School, South- 
wark, 624, 480; St. Paul's School, 496, 541; 
University College, 121, 469, 682; University 
Extension Board Training Course for Lectures, 
327, 823; Westfield College, 261, 462. 

London County Council — Education Committee, 
Administration, 727 ; Examination, Passage from 
Mignet, 36; Mr. R. Blair on, 700; Teachers’ 
Conference, 102. i 

London County Council Schools, Promotion to Head- 
ships, 171. 

London Education Committee—new scheme, 308; 
report, 377- 

London Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board Examina. 
tion, 177. 

London University—Collegiate Hall, 36; Examination 
in Religious Knowledge, 663; Matriculation 
Syllabus, 260; New Principal, 541; News, 186; 
Presentation, 398; Principalship, 614 ; Scholarships, 
614; Westminster Abbey Service, 352. 

Londonderry— Magee College, 404, 476, 751; School 
of Housewifery, 752. 

Lopes, Rt. Hon. Sir Massey [O.] 187. 


the Use of Books, Susan 


Lupton, S., Tbe Place of Arithmetic in a Liberal 
Education, 431, 497- 

Lyttelton, Mr. E.—on the Education Bill [A.], 391; 
on the Greek Question, 17. 

McKenna, Mr.—on Religious Instruction, 99 ; Trans- 
ference to Board of Admiralty, 306. 

Macpherson, W., The Descriptive Touch and Imagery 
in the Teaching of Literature, 242. 

Madras, Schools in, 596. 

Manager in Elementary Education, The Place of the, 
by Administrator [A.], 429. 

Manchester, Bishop of, Letter to Managers of Church 
Schools, 237. : 

Manchester Education Committee—Annual Report, 
22; Vegetarian Cookery Classes, 23. 

Manchester Education Conference, 462. 

Manchester School of Technology, 23. 

Manchester University— Education Department, 43; 
Lord Morley’s Speech, 523; Owens College, 72, 
309 ; Victoria University [A.], 72. 

Manual Training, 152, 308, 375. 

Manual Training in the School Curriculum, The Place 
of, by J. L. Paton [A.], 561. 

Manual Work Courses for Teachers (German), 176. 

Many, R. C. [O.], 328. 

Maps suitable for Geographical Study, 34. 

Marsh, Mabel A., The Tyranny of School, 815. 

Martial i., cix., by F. S., 434. 

Mathematical Tripos, Supply of Wranglers, 451. 

Mathematics Teaching in United States, 526. 

Mathematics and Science, Conference on Correlation 
of Teaching, 782. 

Matriculation Examinations, Recognition by Northern 
Universities, 148. 

Matriculation Scheme, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Leeds Scheme, 309. 

Matthews, E. C., A Woman's Club in Paris, 320. 

Maturitétsexamen, Austrian, 382. 

Maynooth College, 404, 476, 620. 

Meals for Children Act, 19, 663. 

Meals for Scholars, 17, 19, 68, 376; Crowley Scientific 
System, 120; Recovery of Cost from Parent, 103 ; 
Repayment for Free, 663. 

Medd, P. G., M.A. [O.], 749. 

Medical Inspection of Schools, 17, 18, 20; cost, 171; 
Dr. Kerr on, 306; in Primary and Secondary 
Schools, 151 ; Nurses at Work, 458 ; Resolution of 
Head Masters’ Association, 149. 

Medical Inspectors, Protest against Lower Salaries for 
Women, roo. 

Medical Schools, Northern Universities, 312. 

Medical Science at Liverpool University, 174. 

Mendelism at Cambridge, 329; Dr, F. H. Hayward 
on, 589. 

Metric System in Secondary Schools, 149. 

Miers, Prof., Work of, 749. 

Military Officers, Education of French, 594. 

Military Training in Schools, 70. 

Milner, Sir F., on Religious Teaching, 121. 

Milton—Exhibition at Cambridge, 474; Tercentenary, 
598, 808. 

Milton Mount College, 754. 

Ministers of Education, French, 175. 

Mirfield, Resurrection College, 312. 

Modern Language Association, 20, 36; Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting, 144; Dinner, 102; Presidential Ad- 
dress, 139 ; Publications, 145; Report, 358. 

Modern Language Holiday Courses, Teachers' Guild, 
177. 

Modern Language Review, 598. 

Modern Language Teaching, The Cart before the 
Horse in, H. D. C. Lee (C. |, 746. 

Modern Languages — Experiment in Teaching, 381; 
Teaching in Secondary Schools, 358. 

Modern Languages Society, France, 175. 

Modern Sides, C. E. Owen (C. ], 50r. 

Moffett, Sir Thomas, LL.D. (O.], 544. 

Moral Education— M. Darlu on French, 381; Incen- 
tives, 777; Problems of, 778. ` 

Moral Education and the School, by T. S. Morton 
[A.], 319. 

Moral Education and the Teacher, by Violet Glade 
{A.]}, 781. 


Moral Education Congress—Conference, 177, 661, 673, 
723, 771 ; Jottings, 780; Lady Grove's Ideas, 521 ; 
Program, 604. 

Moral Education Congress, First International [A.], 
465. l ; 

Moral Instruction — Decision of London Education 
Committee’s Council, 377; Direct or Indirect, 
774 ; Disagreement of Moralists, 705 ; Systematic, 
777 ; United States, 680. 

Moral Instruction, The Problem of, by Sir Edward 
Busk [A.], 279. 

Moral Instruction in France, The True Inwardness of, 
by C. Brereton [A.], 111. 

Moral Instruction League, Annual Report, 176. 

Morals and Religion (A.], 673. 

Morley, Lord, on Science and tbe Humanities, 523. 

Morrell, F. P., M.A. [O.], 328. . 

Morton, T. S., Moral Education and the School, 51g. 

Muirhead, Prof., on Religious Education, 252. 

Murray, Mr. Gilbert, Regius Professor of Greek, 749. 

Museums, Cambridge, 328. i 

Music, Appreciation of, in Schools, 805. 

Music, Associated Board for Local Examinations, 384. 

Music Teaching (Idola Pulpitorum XIII.) [A.], 423 

N.U.T.—Attitude to Education Bill, 251; Hastings 
Conference, 305; on Rate Aid and ‘ Contracting 
out," 20, 305 ; on Revised Education Bill, 810. 

National Education and the Public Schools, by a Pub- 
lic-school Master [ A. ], 534- 

National Education Association — Popular Control 
Policy, 585; Revolutionary Proposals, 397 : United 
States, 106, 541, 596, 680. 

National Union of Women Workers, 36. 

Nature Study—in School Curriculum, 152 ; in Streets, 
100 ; New South Wales, 108. 

Naval Schools, Prof. H. E. Armstrong on, 700. 

Neuphilologen- Verband, 382. 

Neurasthenia among Teachers, 458. 

Newborough School, Staffordshire, Unwise Economy, 
586. 

New South Wales, Denominational Teaching, 28, 
108, 316, 593- M 
New York— City College, Opening of New Buildings, 
soz ; High-school Curriculum, 525 ; School System 

Improvements, 288. 

New York State, Industrial Education, 680. 

New Zealand, 354. i 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Camp School, 602 ; Education 
Committee's Report, 726. 

Nicholls, Mr. W. A., on Educational Legislation, 305. 

Norland Institute, 450. 

North of England Education Conference, 
Meeting, 101, 151. 

Norway, 108. 

Norwich, King Edward VI. School, Opening of Ad- 
dition, 731. 

Note-taking, Discussion, 702. 

Nova Scotia, 382. 

Nursery, The Model School, M. M. Penstone [C], 748. 

Nurses—Training at Norland Institute, 450; United 
States Schools, 458. 

Oberrealschulen, Saxon, 457. 

Occasional Notes, 17, 99, 169, 237, 305, 373) 449» 

585, 661, 723, 799- 

Occupations of ex-Scbolars, 664. 

“ Old Fogey " on Education in 1997, 17, 67. 

Omond, T. S., A Hint on the Reading of Verse, 426. 

Orange River Colony, 30. 

Outlook on Parents’ Rights, 20. 

Overpressure in French Schools, 354. 

Oxford, Grammar School Fees in Middle Ages, 380. 

Oxford, Milham Ford School, 46, 546, 624. 

Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examination, 662. 

Oxford Conference— Greek question, 17, 121 ; Regula- 
tions for Secondary Schools, 19; Tenure of Assist- 
ant Masters, 19. 

Ox/ord Magazine, Guy Fawkes disturbance, 121. 

Oxrorp Universitv—Beit Colonial History and 
Compatriots' Club Prizes, 187; Classical Archæo 
logy Diploma, 259 ; Commemoration Degrees, 4 
Congregation Reform, 824; Endowment Fund, 
260 ; Finance, 36; Graduates’ Appointments Com- 
mittee, 187; ‘‘ Greats” Examination, 470; Hon- 
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our Classical Moderations List, 328; Honour 
Schools Entries, 470; Honours Courses, 122; 
Honours for Oxonians, 398; Lectures, 260, 469; 
Lecturers from abroad, 400, 470; Legislation, 
400; Museum Report, 470; New Studies, 749; 
News, 42; Scholarships and Prizes, 122, 260, 
328, 400, 470; Statutes, 186, 749; Women Stu- 
dents and Research, 186. 

All Souls, Maitland Memorial Library, 186 ; Brase- 
nose College, Hulme Trust, 186 ; Cherwell Edge, 
749 ; Cherwell Hall, 43, 122, 542 ; Lady Margaret 
Hall, 328; St. Hilda's Hall, 542; St. Hugh's 
Hall, 328 ; Somerville College, 328. 

Oxford University Council, 749. 

Pageant and Pageants, On the Winchester, by F. 
Johnson [A.], 59». 

Pan-Anglican Congress, 462. 

Papyrology, Professor and Lecturer at Oxford, 470. 

Parental Irresponsibility, Mr. R. C. Gilson on, 147. 

Parents— Indifference to Doctrinal Teaching, 21; Re- 
tort of Dirty Child's Mother, 604 ; rights concerning 
Religious Teaching, 374. 

Parents’ Associations, United States, 287. 

Parents’ League,21 ; Question of Religious Instruction, 
120. 

Parents’ National Education Union—Annual Con- 
ference, 462; Inaugural meeting, 21; Paris, 
“ Cercle Amicitia," 320. 

Paris University, Presentation from London University, 
398. 

Parkstone, Sandecotes, 264. 

Parry, Sir Hubert, Resignation, 260. 

Paton, J. L., The Place of Manual Training in the 
School Curriculum, 561. 

Patriotism, M. Emile Boutroux on Teaching, 736. 

“ Pedagogy up to Date," Pusch, 283. 

Penny Banks, London Schools, 103. 

Pereira, Dr., Hygienic Rules, 23. 

Periodical Literature, Mr. Runciman on, 724. 

Perse School, Curriculum, 705. 

Pettigrew, Dr. J. Bell [O.], 188. 

Phonetics, Diploma for French, 287. 

Phonograph, Use in Modern Language Teaching, 382. 

Physical Training, Criticism by Dr. Diebow, $22. 

Physique versus Knowledge, 102. 

Pianoforte Accompaniment, E. Newton [C.], 707. 

Pictures, School, 636, 662. 

Place-names, Abuse in Geography Study, 35. 

Plants, Growth by Manchester Scholars, 23. 

Play Centres for School Children, 170. 

Playgrounds—in United States, 566; L.C.C. School, 
171; use of School, 724, 774. 

Plays, French, Value in Language Study, 146. 

Pope, Rev. Dr. G. O. [O.], 187. 

Portsmouth High School, 192, 754. 

Pott, Ven. A. (O.], 260. 

Powell, Rev. H. B. (O.], 122. 

Preparatory Schools, 802. 

Primary Education—Free, in India, 1c8 ; in Italy, 738- 

Primary School, German, 287. 

Primary Teacher—Preparation of, 151; Training in 
France, 106; Training in Tasmania, 28 ; Training 
in Württemberg, 679. 

Prize AWARDS :—British Museum Reading Room List; 
54, 58; Essay, Holiday Resorts, 690, 756; Photo. 
graphs, 690, 756; Translations—Alfred de Vigny's 
'* J'aime le son du Cor," 854; André Chénier's 
**Clytie,” 332; Bazain's ‘‘ Mémoires d'une Vieille 
Fille," 546; E. Faguet's “Etude sur George 
Sand," 264; Edmond Scherer's ‘‘ L'apaisement— 
je dis apaisement," &c., 832; Epitaph, Lines laid 
by Francois I. in the Tomb of Laura de Sade at 
Avignon, 756; Flaubert’s ''Le soir, avant la 
priere," &c., 196; G. Tarde's '' Des génies ori- 
ginaux," &c., 480; ''Gallia me genvit," &c., 130; 
Heine's ''Der Asra,” 192, 264; Latin epigram, 
Martial ii, xc., 756; Taine's '' Voyage en Italie," 
334; Wilhelm Miüller's “Vineta,” 408; Water- 
colour landscape, 690, 756. 

Prize Competitions, 54, 130, 192, 264, 332, 408, 480, 546, 
548, 626, 690, 756, 832. 

Pronouns, ‘‘ J. H. R.” on case, 460. 

Prussia—Educational System, 353 ; School law, 638. 


Psychology and Pedagogy, Dr. Brahn on, 176. 
Psychology in Schools, byW. H. Winch, M.A. (A.],636. 
Public Elementary Schools, Training of Teachers, 36. 
Public School, Boy’s Definitions, 534. 

Public Schools—Education at, 535 ; Modern Side, 375. 

Pugh, L. P. [O.], 122. 

Punishments in Schools in India, 354. 

Pupil, tiredness in School, 587. 

Pupil-teachers — Discipline, 307; Examinations and 
Payment by Results, 307; Qualifying Examina- 
tions, 377; Training in Cape Colony, 383; Train- 
ing in Northumberland, 102; versus Bursars, 21 
(see also Student teachers). 

Purley, Russell Hill School, 546, 624, 688, 754. 

Purley School Case, J. H. Yoxall (C.], 706 (see Dis- 
missal), 

Queen's Colleges, Ireland, 544. 

Queensland, 288, 566. 

Raison, nuances, 113. 

Ray, S. H., Honorary Degree, 43. 

Rayleigh, Lord, Election to Cambridge Chancellorship, 
328. 

Reading —School, 754; University College, 260. 

Recognized Schools, Issue of List, 120. 

Redpath, Rev. H. A., M.A., D.Litt. [O.], 749. 

Register of Teachers, discussion, 152. 

Registration Council New, 17, €61 (A.], 248; Delay 
in appointing New, 373, 449, 799; Discussion at 
College of Preceptors, 723; Report, 238; Welsh 
representative, 682. 

Registration of Teachers—Discussion, 148; Scheme, 
533; Resolution of Teachers’ Guild Council, 120; 
Resolution of Federal Council of Secondary School 
Associations, 120; South Australia, 176. 

Regulations for Secondary Schools, Deputation to Mr. 
McKenna, 307. 

Regulations for the Training of Teachers for Secondary 
Schools [A.], 601. 

Reith, A. W., Heath Grammar School, Halifax (O.], 
121. 

Religion in School and out, Frank J. Adkins (C.], 245. 

Religious Differences, Nurnberg Clergyman and the 
Boy Swimmer, 458. 

Religious Difficulty, The: German Solution, A. E. A. 
[ C. ], 355. 

Religious Education, relation to Moral, 775. 

Religious Equality, 585. 

Religious Instruction — Anti-Cowper-Temple League, 
724; Archbishop of Canterbury on, 374; Canon 
Glazebrook and Dean Wace on, 449; Contracting- 
out, 374 ; Discussion at Hastiogs Conference, 305 ; 
Mr. E. Lyttelton on, 391; Parents’ Rights, 20, 
374; Report of Deputation to Prime Minister, 99; 
Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies on, 450; Right of Entry, 
375; Time for Denominational Teaching, 316. 

Religious Teaching, Lay Churchmen's Scheme, 169. 

Rendall, Dr., on Regulations for Secondary Schools, 19. 

Reviews and Minor Notices, 37, 114, 213, 252, 322, 392, 
466, 536, 604, 674, 743 (see separate Index). 

Richmond Girls’ School New Buildings, 307, 308. 

Richmond School Case, 150, 169. 

Ridgeway, Prof., on The Relation of Archzxology to 
Classical Studies, 36. 

Riding, Instruction in France, 26. 

Rinderpest and Kinderpest, Dr. Sharpey’s witty remark, 
177. 

Rogers, Mr., Salary as Head Master, 662. 

Roman Catholic Hierarchy and Universities Bill, 476. 

Roman Catholics—and Irish University Question, 126; 
Attitude to Education Bill, 374. 

Rosebery, Lord, University Chancellor, 260, 330, 402, 
476. 

Rostand's “Les Romanesques," 180. 

Royal Meteorological Society, Prizes for Essays, 36. 

Rugby School, 46, 754. 

Runciman, Mr.—on Periodical Literature, 724; on 
Religious Equality, 585 ; on Welsh Education, 751 ; 
Treatment of Inspectors, 723; Revised Bill, 799. 

Russian Students at Continental Universities, 565. 

Sadler, Prof.—on Denominational Tests, 17; on 
Women's Work in Local Government, 238; 
Speeches at Croydon, 20; at Moral Education 
Congress, 771, 779 ; and Socialists, 801. 
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St. Andrews University, 45, 188, 402, 426. 

St. Asaph, Bishop of, 252. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea, Uplands School, 546. 

Salaries—Assistant Masters’, 453, 703. 705; Assistant 
Teachers’ in Durham, 308 ; in Kent, 239; Scale of 
Head Mistresses’ Association, 450; Teachers’, in 
New Zealand, 354. 

Salaries of Men and Women Teachers— Disproportion, 
308; A Woman [C.], 747; Another Assistant 
Mistress [C.], 246; Assistant Mistress [C.], 80; 
E. M. A. Smith (C.], 174; Margaret Shaxby, M.A. 
[C.], 174, 355; Woman Teacher (C.], 563; 
Women Teachers’, L. MacGregor, M.A. [C.], 706. 

Salford Education Committee, Vegetarian Cookery 
Classes, 23. 

San José, Description, 350. 

Satchels in German Schools, 28. 

Saturday Review on Hastings Conference of N.U.T., 
314. 

Sawyer, Sir W. [0.], 469. 

Scholarships—Berkshire Regulations, 171; Board of 
Education Awards, 726; Kent Scheme, 239 ; Liver- 
pool University, 173; Public-school, 534 ; Surrey 
County, 21; Trade, 22; L.C.C. Trade, 248. 

Scholarships Board, London Inter-Collegiate, 460. 

Scholarships in Durham Junior, J. A. L. Robson [C.], 
707. 

Scholastic Agency Company, Apology for Infringement 
of Copyright, 384. 

School Attendance Bill, 375. 

School Attendance under Five, 805. 

School Attendance of Children under Five, H. B. 
Smith, 804. 

School Colonies, French System, 353. 

School Course in United States, Suggestions for Pro- 
longing, 105. 

School Excursions, Board of Education Report, 101. 

School Fees, Collection in Cape Colony, 458. 

School Final Examination in India, 383. 

School Law, The Prussian, by W. G. Field (A.], 638. 

School News (see University, College, and School 
News ; also under names of towns). 

School Repairs, Board of Education's Decision, 22. 

Schools— Cost of Kent, 664 ; County Combination, 309 ; 
Defective Children's, 209, 664; Discussed at Moral 
Education Congress, 772; English lack compared 
with German, 564 ; German Higher, Private, Inter- 
mediate, Continuation, 353, San José, 350; 
Industrial, 802; List of Efficient, 801; London 
Education Committee's, for Manual Training, 375 ; 
Mr. Collins's Ideal, 522; Nomenclature of, 330; 
Open-air, 238, 309, 4573; Parents’ Letters about, 
598; Preparatory, 802; Re-organization in Lon- 
don, 377; Special London, 664; Times on 
American, 314. 

Schools of Art, Regulations, 589. 

Schoolboy Stories, 36. 

Schoolmaster on  ''Contracting-out " Clause of 
McKenna Bill, 20. 

Schoolmasters— Admission to Holy Orders, 70; Social 
Rank in Germany, 381. 

Schoolrooms—Adequate-sized, 593 ; Disinfection, 22. 

Science, Influence on English Education, 151. 

Science and Technology, 724. 

Science in the Continuation School, Elementary, by 
C. Birchenough (A.], 559. 

Science Notes, 725, 804. 

Science—at Cambridge, 329 ; Heuristic Method, 725 ; 
Order in Teaching, 154; Sequence in Secondary 
Schools, 725 ; Study of, 523; Teaching in United 
States, 526 ; Wide Interests, 725. 

Science Lectures, indictment in 77»tes Letter, 120. 

Science (Experimental) Studies in Elementary Schools, 
report on, 700. . 

Science Teaching, Danger in, 100. 

Scientific Literature, New Editions, 725. 

Scientific Societies, Use of Local, 702. 

Scolding, by German Teachers, 106. 

Scotch Education Department — Disinfection of 
Schools, 36; Regulations for Training Teachers, 
378; Transfer of Premises, 189. 

SCOTLAND, 44, 124, 188, 261, 280, 330, 402, 476, 543, 
618, 684, 752, 825 ; Guide, 452. 
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Scott, R. F., Master of St. John's, Cambridge, 750. 

Scott-Moncrieff, C. C. [O.], 398. 

Scottish Education Bill, 402, 618. 

Scottish Universities — Carnegie Trust, 261, 402; 
grants, 618 ; M.A. Curriculum, 682; Preliminary 
Examination, 126. 

Seaside or Hills for Schools, 724. 

Secondary Education —Cost per Pupil, Northumber- 
land, 102; Scotland, 682 ; Should the State take 
Charge of? by G. H. Clarke [A.], 103. 

Secondary Examinations in Scotland, by W. J. G. 
(A.], 280. 

Secondary School Teachers, Professional Preparation 
for (American) [A.], 283. 

Secondary Schools — Application of New Regulations 
to Welsh, 124; Board of Education and Control, 
69; Condemnation of Regulations, 19 ; Cost of 
Examination, 452 ; Curricula, 71, 701; Grants to 
Welsh, 122, 170, 183; lrish, 751; London, 665, 
664 ; New Regulations, 147, 3735 New Regulations 
and Religion, 101; Northumberland, 102 ; '*Old 
Fogey" on Regulations for, 17 ; Regulations for 
Welsh, 474; Privileged, 169; Queensland, 282 ; 
Statistics, 453, 664; Teachers Guild recommend- 
ations, 18. 

Secondary Schools Association — Deputation to Mr. 
McKenna, 307: Federal Cuuncil 5 report, 541. 
Secondary Teacher, The Training of the, by J. Strong 

[A.), 240. 

Secondary Teachers— Position of Irish, 190 ; Promotion 
of French, 381; Prospects of Prussian, 287 ; Train- 
ing, 238. 

Sedbergh, Baliol School, 48, 546. 

Self-government in Public Schools, 773. 

Senior Wranglership—skit in Cambridge Review, 386; 
last, 451. 

Sewing in Girls’ Schools, 151. 

Sexual ‘ Enlightenment," in German Schools, 28, 175, 
287, 351, 795. 

Shakespeare Scholarship, Cambridge, 323. 

Shakespeare's School, by A. F. Leach [A.], 23, 211. 

Shakespeariana, by Beryl de Sélincourt (A. ], 351. 

Sherborne—Appointment of Rev. C. H. T. Wood, 
807. 

Shields, C., M.A. (Robert Laing) (O.], 748, 749. 

Shrewsbury—High School, 192; Free School, 378. 

Shrewsbury School, 264; Resignation of Rev. H. W. 
Moss, 121. 

Sigma, The Bearing of Technical Education on Indus- 
trial Progress, 741. 

Similes—from George Eliot, 244; from Miss A. G. 
Herbertson, 244 ; from Stevenson, 242. 

Sleep of Pupils, 800. 

Smith, Henrietta B., School Attendance of Children 
under Five, 804. 

Smith, Reginald Bosworth [O.], 734. 

Social Position, Bearing on Education, 305. 

Social Work, Training for, by M. Cecile Matheson 
[A.], 640. 

Somervell, A., Mus.Doc. Cantab. (Idola Pulpitorum 
XIIL), Music Teaching, 423. 

South Australia, 176. 

Spain, 382. 

Speaking and Reading Aloud, Need of Training, 702. 

Specialist versus Form Master, 149. 

Spender, C. M., Blunders in Examination Papers, 603. 

Staffordshire— Directory, 665; Education Committee, 
239, 588. 

Stammering, Classes for Curing, 23. 

Statuary, Educative, in France, 26. 

Stephens, Miss H. M. [O.), 604 ; Erratum in Spelling, 
705. 

Storr, F., The Art of Translation, 139. 

Stratford-on-Avon, History of School, Gild, and 
Church, 23. 

Streatham College for Girls, 546. 

Strong, J., The Training of the Secondary Teacher, 
240. 

Student-teachers— Training in Gloucestershire, 726 ; 
in Leicestershire, 665 (see also Pupil-teachers). 

Study before Breakfast, 587. 

Suffragists, Women Teachers as, by C. S. Bremner 
[A.], 456. 
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t Suggestion in Education," Mr. Keatinge's, F. H. 
Hayward [C.], 246. 

Summer School for Teachers (Barry), 385. 

Sunday School Teachers, Instruction at Liverpool 
University, 174- 

Superannuation and Benevolent Fund, 149. 

Supplementary Teachers, Kent, 239. 

Surrey, County Scholarships, 21 ; Education Com- 
mittee, 21; Junior Scholarship Examination, 589; 
report, 239 ; school curriculum, 588. 

Sutton (Surrey) High School, 688. 

Swansea Case, 169, 261. 

Swansea Education Committee, Maintenance of Church 
of England School, 21. 

Swimming Baths, Manchester Scholars', 23. 

Switzerland, Continuation Schools, 822. ' 

Switzerland, Expenditure on Education, 565. 

Tasmania, 28. 

Taylor, Dr. C. (O.], 750- 

Teachers—Age Limit Question, 566; Cape Colony, 
680; Conditions of Appointment in Durham, 308 : 
Complaints against London, 377 ; Mrs. Woodhouse 
on Training, 528; National interchange, $65, 679 ; 
Prospects in London Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 171; Report of Oxford Delegacy for 
Training Secondary, 186; Tenure of, 800; Train- 
ing at Northern Universities, 311; Training in 
Wiltshire and Germany, 565; Training of, Discus- 
sion, 701 ; Training of Scotch, 378; Visit of Ameri- 
can and Canadian, 314, 382, 731 ; Visits of Colonial, 
452. 

Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland—Annual 
General Meeting and Report, 388; Central Guild 
and Branch Meetings, 178, 710; Admission of 
Associates, 736; Council Meetings, 177, 386, 709, 
822; Memorandum to Mr. McKenna, 18. 

Teachers’ Register—Head Masters on, 100; Old, 66:1. 

Teachers’ Registration Council— proposed, 285 ; Sug- 
gestions about, 18; Correspondence, 819; Dele- 
gates’ Letter, 819. 

Technical and Art Schools and Colleges of the United 
Kingdom, The Handbook to the, 726. 

Technical Education on Industrial Progress, The 
Bearing of, by Sigma [A.], 741, 816. 

Technical! Instruction, Abroad, 743. 

Technical Schools, Regulations, 589. 

Tennyson, Literature Lesson on, 528. 

Tennyson's “Crossing the Bar," Possible Hint from 
Epitaph, 398. 

Territorial Army Bill, Co-operation of Assistant 
Masters, 150. 

Text-books, War Subjects in, 587. 

Thomas, Miss M. Carey, on Women and the Higher 
Education, 252. 

Thomson, Prof. J. A., Book on Heredity and Educa- 
tion, 589. 

Threlkeld, C. (O.], 122. 

Times on Board of Education Report, 101. 

Tiverton, Blundell's School, Sale of Estates, 121. 

Tonbridge School, 192. 

Trade Union Congress, Deputation to Mr. McKenna 

concerning School Fees, 169. 

Traill, Dr., Speech on Irish University Question, 45. 

Training Colleges—Church of England, 18, 99, 521; 

Denominational, 18; Dudley, 726; Grants, 523; 

Irish, 130; Mr. McKenna on New Regulations, 

99, 239; Regulations, 601; Religious Question, 

169; Temporary Settlement of Difficulty, 521; 

Women Headships, 523. 

Translation— Blunders, 604 : Professor on New Method, 

384; '"Unseens" in New Sonth Wales, 108 (see 

Prize Awards). 

Translation, The Art of, F. Storr [A.], 139. 

Translation in Modern Language Teaching, The Place 

of, Discussed by Modern Language Association, 

145. 

Travancore, Schools in, 596. 

Tpeis, The Head Mistress's Nightmare, 727. 

Trinner, Rev. C. (O.], 45. 

Triposes, Cainbridge, 474. 

Trust Deeds, Inviolability, 18. 

Tuberculosis, Increase in Irish Schools, 128. 

Tunbridge Wells, Girls’ High School, 332. 


Turner, Sir C. A. [O.], 43- 

Tyranny of School, The, Mabel A. Marsh, 816. 

Undergraduates, Physical Training, 458. 

Union Jack, Lord Rosebery's Address on, 170. 

United Girls’ Schools Mission, 528. 

United States, 28, 105, 176, 287, 314; 354 382, 458, 565, 
$96, 68o, 682, 822. 

United States, High-school System, 524. 

United States, Moral Education, 822. 

Universities, Entrance Examination ‘' Trusts," 177. 

Universities— French, Association with South America, 
679; German, attendance at, 106. 

Universities, Northern, by C. S. Bremner [A.], 172; 
| A. ], 309. 

University, College, and School News, 42, 121, 186, 
259, 327, 398) 469, 541, 614, 748, 825. 

University Commission, Appointment, 462. 

University Finance in France, 106. 

Unprofessional Advertising, 802. 

* Unseens"—Cramming Tricks, 17; in New South 
W ales, 108. 

Uppingham School, 332, 546. 

Useful Knowledge, Prof. L. C. Miall on, 699. 

Uttoxeter Grammar School Statutes, 177. 

Vacation Courses at Scarborough, 588. 

Vacation Schools, 586. 

Ventilation, Prof. Mark Wright on, ror. 

Verband akademisch gebildeter Lehrer Deutschlands, 
287. 

Verse, A Hint on tbe Reading of, by T. S. Omond [A.], 
426. 

Verse— Carducci: ''Primo Vere," F. S., 316; Virgil 
* Eclogues," vii, 37, F- S., 434 (see also Prize 
Awards). : 

Vicarious work in Geography Study, 35- 

Victoria, 177, 680. 

Visit of American Teachers, fot. 

Voter, Abolition of Illiterate, 738. 

W. J. G., Secondary Examinations in Scotland, 280. 

Wace, Dean, on Religious Instruction, 449- 

WALES, 44, 122, 188, 251, 33) 400, 474 542, 682, 750 
Central Welsh Board and Board of Education, 542; 
618; Certificates, 682 ; Folk-Song Society, 682; 
Grants, 124, 261, 33% 476 ; Guild of Graduates, 
330; National Council of Education, 682, 751 ; 
Summer School, 618 ; University Court, 400, 825. 

Walker, Mr. Eric, 541. 

Walker, E. (O.], 122. 

Warren, Prof. Minton [O.). 288. 

Watson, W. C., Appreciation of Music in Schools, 
805. 

Weigall, Rev. E. M. [O.], 187, 260. 

Weighing Machine, Use for Medical Inspection, 384. 

Weil, M. H., Greek Scholar, 679. 

Welsh County Schools Association, 188, 400. 

Welsh Language, Value Discussed, 44- 

Welsh National Council of Education, 188. 

Welsh National Library Council, 750- 

West of England University, 121. 

Whitmore, C. A., M.A. (O.], 749 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Dr. von, Lectures at Oxford, 
469. 

Williamson, A. R. [O.], 398. 

Williamson, Right Rev. G. H. [O.], 122. 

Wilson, J. D., LL.D. |O.], 188. 

Wilson, Canon J. M., on Bishop of St. Asaph's Bill, 
237. 

Wilts—A gricultural Education, 378 ; Directory, 66s. 

Winch, W. H., M.A., Psychology in Schools, 636. 

Winchester College, 48, 192, 332, 480; 546. 

Winchester Pageant, 599. 

Woman's Club for Paris, A, by E. C. Matthews (A.], 
.320. 

Woman's Place, 587. 

Women—Admission to German Universities, 598 ; 
Education of German (new scheme), 679 + Extract 
from ‘ Present Tendencies in Women's College 
and University Education," 252 ; in Educational 
Administration, 238 ; Inspectors, 80r; M. ‘Com- 
payré's Report on Examination Essay, 286; Mathe- 
matical Capacity 452 ; Salaries of Medical Inspec- 
tors and Teachers, ror. 

Women Councillors, Anne Leigh Browne [C.], 80. 
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Women Students—Christiania University, 108 ; Oxford, 

Wouen Students at Oxford, New Regulations for, A. 
M. A. H. Rogers [C.], 707. 

Women Teachers, Married, in Prussia, 106. 

Women's Suffrage, 808. s 

Wood, Mr. McKinnon, 723, 

Woodhouse, Mrs., High-school Education as a Prepar- 
ation for Womanhood, 503, 526. 

Woodland Ways (after Heine), by F. S., 591. 

Woolwich and Sandhurst Entrance Examinations, 70. 

Worcester- Cathedral School, Temporary Head 
Mastership, 121 ; High School, 48, 626. 

Wordsworth's *' Letters,” Quotation on 
History Teaching, 314. 

Wright v. Zetland —Legal Aspect, 18; Discussion, 69. 

Württemberg School Bill, 679. 

Wycombe Abbey School, 688. 

Wyld, Prof. H. C., The Growth of English, 561. 

York, Bootham School, 756. 

Yorkshire, West Riding Education Committee, 726. 

Yoxall, Mr., on teaching use of leisure, 170. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Across the Channel. Ein englischer Sprachführer (H. 
Alexander Clay, M.A., and Dr. O. Thiergen), 257. 

Aeneid, The Children's (Rev. A. J. Church), 732. 

Aeschylus, The Eumenides of (A. W. Verrall, Litt. D), 
466. 

Aeschylus, The Seven against Thebes (T. G. Tucker, 
Litt.D.), 850. 

Algebra, Graphic (A. Schultze, Ph. D.), 468. 

Algebra, Introduction to Higher (M. Bócher), 540. 

Algebra for Secondary Schools (Dr. Charles Davison), 
854. 

“American Teacher's Series."—The 
Mathematics (W. C. Young), 118. 

Amharica, Initia. Pt. I., Grammar (C. H. Armbruster), 
677. 

Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar (T. 
Rice Holmes), 217. 

Annual, Herbert Strang's, 734. 

Arabian Night's Entertainments (Collins' Clear-Type 
Press), 26. 

Arithmetic, Special Method in (C. A. McMurray, 
Ph.D.), 612. 

Arithmetic and Elementary Algebra and Mensuration, 
Advanced (P. Goyen), 468. 

Aspects of George Meredith (R. H. P. Curle), 852. 

Astronomy of To-day (C. G. Dolmege), 853. 

Atlas of Canada, Royal, 540. 

Atlas Antiquus (Emil Reich), 468. 

Babees' Book, The: Medieval Manners for the Young 
(E. Rickert), 608. 

Back to Back (M. Bramston), 733. 

Ballads, A Treasury of, Parts III. and IV. (selected by 
M. G. Edgar), 397. 

Balzac : Les Chouans, 397. 

Beale of Cheltenbam, Dorothea (E. Raikes), 604. 

Bee People, The, 259. 

“Bell's Miniature Series of Poets."— Dante (M. E. 
Castle), 221. 

Betty's First Term (Lilian F. Wevill), 25. 

Bible, Modern Reader's (R. G. Moulton), 41. 

Bible, School Edition, 222. 

“ Bible Lessons for the Young."—The Old Testament 
in Selections from the Authorised Version (arranged 

by Rev. M. G. Glazebrook, D. D.), 259. 

Birds of Britain (J. Louis Bonhote), 25, 327. 

Books of the Month (under subjects), 48, 119, 185, 285, 
356 383, sor, 563, 644, 707, 728. 

Botany, Introduction to Practical (E. H. Davies), 678. 

Botany, Laboratory and Field Manual of (J. Y. Bergen 
and B. M. Davis), 678. | 


diri Principles of (J. Y. Bergen and B. M. Davis), 
78. : 


Teaching of 


.Brasses of England (H. W. Macklin), 222. 


Bravest Gentleman in France, The (H. Hayens), 733- 
Brimscombe Polytechnic, 38. 


Burlington Art Miniatures of the World's Great 
Masterpieces, 26. 

‘í Cambridge Modern History.”—Vol. X., The Restor- 
ation, 38. . 

Cambridge Notebook, Leaves from a (O. J. Dunlop), 
327- 

tt Cameos of Literature.” —Vol. 1Il., The Gleeman 
(edited by Richard Wilson), 41. 

Cap-o'-Yellow and other Stories for Children (A. G. 
Herbertson), 25. 

Captain Swing (Harold Avery), 25. ; 

Cartoons, The Scholars’, 746. 

Catalogue of Lewis's Medical and Scientific Circulating 
Library, 540. 

Chaucer, Stories from (J. W. McSpadden), 468. 

Chaucer’s Prologue and Knight's Tale (M. B. Smith), 
854. 

Chemistry, A Treatise on (Roscoe and Schorlemmer), 
853. 

Chemistry, Inorganic (E. J. Lewis), 853. 

Chemistry, Practical, for Matriculation, &c. (G. Mar- 
tin), 853. 

Child, The Town (R. A. Bray), 396. 

a rue and Education, Aspects of (G. Stanley Hall), 


Children's Encyclopedia (edited by Arthur Mee), 259. 

Child's Mind, The : its Growth and Training (W. E. 
Urwick), 323. 

Choosing a Career (D. Cross), 854. 

Christian Education, Primitive (G. Hodgson), 214. 

Christmas Books, 732, 855. _ . 

Church, Rev. A. J., 394. 

Classroom Management: Its Principlesand Technique 
(W. C. Bagley), 118. 

Colloquia Latina, Altera (adapted from Erasmus), 397. 

Commercial Relations of England and Portugal (V. M. 
Shillington and A. B. Willis Chapman), 4o. 

Confessions of Augustine, The (edited by J. Gibb and 
W. Montgomery), 608. 

Contes et Nouvelles (Prosper Mérimée; edited by 
J. E. Michell), 220. 

Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere 
(edited by M. E. Sadler), 37. 

Cottage on the Downs and other Stories (K. E. Vern- 
ham), 119. 

Countess of Maybury, The (W. B. Maxwell), 289. 

Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (Prof. J. E. 
Spingarn), 852. 

Dante, in the Footprints of (compiled by Paget Toyn- 
bee, M.A., D.Litt.), 221. 

Dawn of the Constitution, or the Reigns of Henry III. 
and Edward I. (Sir J. H. Ramsay), 606. 

De Vigny's Servitude et Grandeur Militaire (edited 
by C. L. Freeman), 40. 

Death of Virgil: A Dramatic Narrative (T. H. 
Warren), 39. 

Deutscher Reformlesebuch (D. Ll. Savory), 854. 

Dictionaries, New Pocket, 540. 

Dictionary of National Biography. — Vol. l., 258; 
Vol. IV., 614. 

Dictionary of Quotations, French (reprint), 678. 

Dictionary of the English and German Languages (W. 
James), 540. 

Dictionnaire de Pédagogie (B. Buisson), 678. 

Doctor in the Schools, The (H. Stuart, M.D.), 220. 

Drama, English Pastoral (J. Marks), 397. 

Drama, Types of Tragic (C. E. Vaughan), 608. 

Du Bartas en Angleterre (H. Ashton), 745. 

Dutchie Doings (E. Parkinson and W. Chapman), 734. 

Education, A Century of, 1808-1908 (H. B. Binns), 
462, 605. 

Education, Suggestion in (M. W. Keatinge, M.A.), 
213. 

Education in Great Britain and Ireland, A Short 
History of (T. L. Humberstone), 676. 

Education of To-morrow, The (J. S. Remington), 257. 

Egypt, Things seen in (Clive Holland), 4o. 

Electrical Engineering, Elementary (J. H. Shaxby), 


22I. 
Electricity, Modern Views of (Sir Oliver Lodge), 6r2. 
Elizabeth’s Angel (D. Moore), 26. 
Empire Story, Our (H. E. Marshall), 732. 
Engineering and Technical Literature, 
Circular of, 678 


Quarterly 


English, The Teaching of (A. E. Roberts, M.A., and 
A. Barter, L.L.A.), 678. 

English, The Writing of (P. J. Hartog and A. H. 
Langdon), 116. 

English Children in the Olden Times (E. Godfrey), 4o. 

English Essays (edited by J. H. Fowler), 221. 

English Girl, An (Ford Madox Hueffer), 285. 

English Language, Sources and Sounds of the (D. 
Macintyre), 41. 

English Literature, A Treasury of (selected by K. M. 
Warren), 397. 

English Literature, Illustrations of (G. B. Sellon), 854. 

English Literature, Short History of (M. A. Nash), 
746. © 

Essays, Speculative and Suggestive (J. A. Symonds), 
219. 

Ethics, Everyday (E. L. Cabot), 219. 

Etymology, Significant (Very Rev. J. Mitchell), 259. 

Eugénie Grandet (Honore de Balzac ; edited by H. E. 
Berthon), 118. 

European History from Charles the Great to the Pre- 
sent Day, A Brief Survey of (A. Hassall, M.A.), 
221. 

** Everyman's Library." — Belles Lettres: Crown o 
Olives (Ruskin), Table Talk (Hazlitt), Essays 
(Emerson); History: Chronicles of the Crusades 
(Villehardouin and De Joinville), Montcalm and 
Wolfe (Parkman), 259 ; Specimen, 733. 

Fair Copies (A. H. Cruickshank), 745. 

Fairies—of Sorts (Mrs. Molesworth), 732. 

Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights (edited by E. 
Dixon), 25. 

Fairyland of Living Things (R. Kearton), 259. 

Father's Hints to his Son, A (Arthur Ryder), 258. 

Festival and Dance. The Guild of Play Book of (G. T. 
Kimmins), 40. 

Flosculi Graeci Boreales, sive Anthologia Graeca 
Aberdonensis (J. Harrower), 468. 

Folk Afield, The (Eden Phillpotts), 289, 

Folk-Lore of the Holy Land (J. E. Hanauer), 744. 

Folk-Songs from Somerset, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment (C. J. Sharp), 678. 

For the Sake of his Chum (W. Rhoades), 732. 

Foundations of Liberty (E. F. B. Fell), 852. 

France, Our Visit to (K. J. Fricero), 733. 

French Composition for Middle and Senior Classes, 
Practical (J. L. Mansion), 677. 

French Dictionary, Cassell's Pocket (abridged by De 
v. Payen- Payne), 397. 

French Grammar, A (H. P. Thieme and J. R. 
Effinger), 677. | 

French Grammar, Heath's Practical (W. H. Fraser), 
677. 

French Song and Verse for Children (edited by Helen 
Terry), 220. 

French Speech and Spelling (S. A. Richards, B.A.), 
118. 

French Verse, The Oxford Book of (St. John Lucas), 
117. 

From Midshipman to Field.Marshal (Sir E. Wood, 
F.M., V.C.), 25. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


E welcome—and are sure that our readers, whatever 
their politics, will welcome—the New Year's letter 
of ** An Old Fogey " from his northern village. Its senti- 
“Old Fogoy " ments, we need hardly say, are not ours, 
and another. but who, after hearing Jefferson act Rip 
van Winkle, would dreara of objecting that 
the world had really advanced since he went to sleep in the 
Katskill Mountains? Yet, as we write on the eve of a New 
Year, and look with forward and reverted eyes, we cannot 
but turn from “Old Fogey's" pessimistic humour to a 
pastoral epistle of the Bishop of Hereford dated Decem- 
ber 27. Of the Regulations for Secondary Schools, which 
to “Old Fogey” appear a superfluity of naughtiness, he 
writes: "In this new and generous policy the Board of 
Education has entered on one of the most productive of all 
the pieces of educational work that has been done in Eng- 
land for centuries"; and he points out the beneficent effects 
that it has already had in the county of Hereford. And 
from the opposite camp comes a letter of Prof. Sadler of 
the same date, urging, indeed, the Government to cancel 
the clause which prohibits denominational tests for the 
teaching staff, but at the same time acknowledging that the 
new Regulations are “educationally excellent." 


[HE coming year promises to be memorable for its 
administrative more than for its legislative activities. 
Of Mr. McKenna's little Bill which hangs like the prophet's 
cloud on the horizon, we have said enough 
elsewhere. Another short Bill is impera- 
tively demanded to correct the monstrous 
conditions of tenure revealed by the Richmond judgment. 
The Education (Administrative Provisions) Act of last 
session was a non-contentious measure, and both parties 
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are equally concerned to see that it is thoroughly and 
judiciously carried out both by the Board and by Local 
Authorities. Medical inspection of schools which, face 
* Old Fogey,” we regard as an unmixed good, may become 
a mere farce if District Councils are lax or cheese. paring. 
The feeding of school children at the public cost is an 
experiment which individualists and socialists will watch 
with equal interest. In April we shall have a new Regis- 
tration Council, given a free hand to frame as well as to 
administer the Register, and on the first appointments will 
depend its success or failure There are, as Prof. Sadler 
well puts it, two great forces which have made, and are still 
making, for educational advance—the democratic move- 
ment and the personal devotion of religionists. How to 
reconcile and use these two great forces is the riddle of the 
Sphinx, a riddle of life and death that Thebes never knew. 
May it find an answer in 1908! 


ME most interesting part of the Oxford Conference 

from an educational point of view was the debate on 
the Greek question, which suffered, however, from a sense 
that the resolution proposed did not go to 


in ee the root of the matter. The question 
Scholarships. ultimately to be answered is: Shall Greek 


continue to be taught in preparatory 
schools or shall it not? To fix limits to the amount of 
Greek which shall be examined upon in a competitive 
examination is a hopeless task. If the subject pays, boys 
will be taught to the full extent of their capacity, and to 
limit the scope of the examination will only lead to cram- 
ming ; because a second-rate boy may, in a lower standard 
of work, get just as many marks as a really clever boy, if 
he only works hard enough. If Dr. Burge’s suggestion 
were adopted, and Rutherford’s “Greek Primer” and 
sentences (Greek-English and English-Greek) based upon 
that grammar were made the standard, boys’ time would be 
wasted in a dreary grammar-grind. 


R. LYTTELTON’S suggestion for solving the Greek 
riddle is more startling, and, it seems to us, still 
less practical. If boys drop their history and geography 
Mr. Lyttelton's in favour of Greek for the first two years 
Proposal. of their public-school life, the teaching 
given in these subjects at preparatory 
schools will be almost entirely wasted. Continuity of teach- 
ing is probably the most important point in the relations 
between preparatory and public schools. Mr. Lyttelton 
proposes, in effect, that preparatory-school masters shall 
prepare boys in subjects which they will not study at public 
schools, and shall not prepare them in subjects which they 
will study. 


T BE fact is that any undue pressure put on boys by 
public-school scholarship examinations is not caused 
by presence of this or that subject, but is inherent in the 
No Limits competitive character of the examinations. 
to Competition, If a boy, or his parents for him, greatly 
desire a prize which he is not clever enough 
to get by working as hard as is good for him, he islikely to work, 
or be worked, harder than is good for him. Take away Greek, 
let us say, and the pressure will be felt in Latin—which will 
then count more highly as being the only remaining test of 
classical ability—and in history and geography, subjects 
much better suited to the arts of the crammer than Greek. 
For we do not agree with Dr. Burge’s dictum that a boy can 
do a good “unseen” by learning certain “tricks,” or by anv 
means other than the intelligent study of Latin and Greek 
authors. 
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Se long as there are sweepstakes for colts there must be 

overpressure ; and Eton and Winchester masters who 
defend the present system admit that their scholars 
“ browse ” for the first year, and can only 
plead that they suffer no permanent injury. 
But it is not so much for the sake of the 
scholar that we desire to see Greek abolished in the prepar- 
atory schools as for those who fail to win scholarships. 
Even Dr. James would admit that for the normal boy the 
simultaneous study of three foreign languages is undesirable. 
And, as in a racing stable, it is the plate-winners who set the 
pace, the steady-going and sure-footed as well as the weedy 
and spavined fall out and are disregarded. Under the 
Frankfort system no boy begins Greek till his fifteenth year, 
and in our girls’ high schools it is begun at a still later age ; 
yet the evidence, as far as it is available, shows that in 
neither case does the study of Greek suffer materially by 
the postponement, while the gain from the time saved for 
other studies, both for the chosen few and for the mass who 
would in no case get beyond the “ Anabasis,” is incalculable. 


A moro 
exoellent way. 


HE battle between Mr. McKenna and the Church of 
England training colleges has raged fiercely during 
the last month, and the last strategic move of the colleges 
A seems at first blush to place them in an 
ý impregnable position. Fortified by coun- 
Mr. MoKenna, — Sel's opinion, the National Society inform 
Mr. McKenna that his Regulations cannot 
be obeyed without a violation of trust deeds, and that by 
following them the colleges would render themselves liable 
to prosecution for breach of trust. Even the compromise 
of erecting hostels for non-conforming students is pro- 
nounced to be «ltra vires. lt seems a hopeless impasse, 
and, if the quarrel is pursued to the bitter end, the result 
must be that Government grants will be refused and the 
colleges will be closed. This is what would undoubtedly 
happen in France; but we are fortunately a less logical 
nation, and we doubt not that some working compromise 
will be found. By collating the philippics of Dr. Mac- 
namara and the martyrology of the Bishops, we may obtain 
a clear view of the present position. The Church of England 
has expended a quarter of a million on buildings, and it 
trains some 3,500 students, who are maintained almost 
wholly at the cost of the State. It can also plead that its 
colleges are full, that the teaching is tested by Government 
Inspectors, and that, therefore, the admission of Dissenters 
would not increase the number of trained teachers. On 
the other hand, the new Regulations only carry out the 
general principle that public money shall not be spent under 
denominational control, and that no one shall be debarred 
by reason of his religious creed from benefiting by State- 
supported institutions. As far as Mr. McKenna is con- 
cerned, a one-clause Act relieving trustees of their liabilities 
will cut the Gordian knot that he has tied ; and such an 
Act should, in our opinion, have preceded the Regulations. 
Nor can we see just cause why the Church colleges should 
not acquiesce in such an Act and its consequences. They 
will, it is true, cease to be seminaries, close preserves for 
training propagandists; but the appointment of principal 
and staff, the whole management and control, will still be 
in the hands of the staff, and to think that the admission of 
a few sheep who are not of the fold will corrupt the atmo- 
sphere and taint the whole flock, shows a singular lack of 
faith, a monastic belief in the sole efficacy of a cloistered 
virtue. 


“THE inviolability of trust deeds is a plea that the 
Bishops cannot sustain in face of the answer that 
Mr. Balfour made to Lord Hugh Cecil when it was urged 


in the debates of 1902. We are in- 
debted to the Westminster Gazette for the 
reference : 


Trust Deeds. 


My noble friend complains that the Government has tampered with 
trust deeds, and I do not deny that the Bill does affect the trust deeds 
of voluntary schools; but I do not think that any Bill for admitting 
voluntary schools to any share in public money could avoid maki 
alterations in their trust deeds. But, supposing it is a crime to touc 
these trust deeds, who incited the Government to commit the crime? 
Why, the two Houses of Convocation. 


HE Teachers’ Guild have addressed to Mr. McKenna 

a memorandum dealing with several matters affecting 
schools and education. They agree to some extent with 
the heads of training colleges in asking that 
pupil-teachers should have some instruction 
in the elements of pedagogics. They also 
urge that pupil-teachers should never be 
reckoned as supplementing the staff. On the question of 
denominational training colleges the Guild express the view 
that, where undenominational hostels are provided, the 
clause of the Regulations which throws the college open to 
any applicant should not be pressed. The Board are urged 
to introduce a Bill providing for the improvement of the 
tenure of assistant masters. A number of suggestions are 
made about the Teachers’ Registration Council—in particular, 
that it should act as a court of appeal in cases of dismissal 
and that it should regulate examinations. With regard to 
the Regulations for secondary schools, it is recommended 
that occupation should be found on the school premises for 
pupils withdrawn from the religious instruction, and that in 
boarding schools the conscience clause should be insisted 
upon, “it being a distinct hardship that Nonconformists in 
such schools should be compelled to attend at religious 
observances of the Anglican type, as is at present the case.” 


e 
Teachers’ Culld 
and the Board. 


HE British Medical Association have lost no time in 
considering the new Act (Administrative Provisions) 
which provides for the medical inspection of school child- 


Doct d ren. They have sent to the Board a long 
Medical Inspection memorandum dealing with many points of 
of Children. importance. In the first place, they are 


of opinion that special medical officers 
should be appointed for the work, whether for part time 
or for full time, though in large districts the medical officer 
of health might remain nominally at the head of the in- 
spection, provided the actual work was carried out by 
qualified assistants. The duty of the special school officer 
is stated to be “to concern himself with all matters affect- 
ing, or tending to affect, the health of those who work in 
the scbools, except so far as any such matters may be 
specifically excluded." The inspection, it is recommended, 
should take place on the school premises and during school 
hours, but with as little interruption to school work and as 
little inconvenience to teachers as possible. Annual reports 
should be compiled and issued. In order to allow of a 
comparison between different districts, it is recommended 
that the year reported upon should be uniform. Then 
follow in the memorandum suggestions as to the form of 
the report and the kind of information to be given. If 
these suggestions are carried out, it may be hoped that the 
accumulated evidence of a period of years may enable 
steps to be taken that will result in a marked improvement 
in the general health of the nation. 


d zs legal aspect of Wright v. Zetland is clearly given 
in the Morning Post. By the Endowed Schools Act 
of 1869, as by the Public Schools Act 0of/1868, it is expressly 
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provided that assistant masters shall be 
"S dismissible at the pleasure of the head 
Zotiand. master. On the other hand, this trial 
established the general custom of the pro- 
fession requiring a term’s notice. No test case has yet 
arisen to settle this conflict between statute and custom. 
Wright v. Zetland was settled on the preliminary question 
of want of contract between the governors and the assistant 
masters. Lord Justice Vaughan Williams's observation that 
statute must override custom, and Mr. Lough's answer in 
the House of Commons to the contrary effect, remain mere 
difta. The lawyer is led to the same conclusion as our- 
selves—that a short amending Act is urgently needed. 


WE do not suppose it likely that the Association of 

Assistant Masters will make a further appeal in the 
Richmond case. In the first place, the Association is not 
wealthy—is a beggar in comparison with 
the Amalgamated Engineers—and legal 
proceedings become more costly the higher 
the court: an appeal to the House of Lords is long in 
addition to being costly. It is not unreasonable to 
expect an improvement in the law of tenure before the 
appeal could be heard. The urgent thing is to bring 
pressure upon the Board of Education to have the existing 
law altered. We cannot but believe that the Board are 
“sympathetic.” It is the pressure of other business, 
the differences of Local Authorities and of elementary- 
school managers that have, since the Act of 1902, fully 
occupied the energy of the Board. In the meantime, as 
regards secondary schools, the governors may, if they will, 
set right much of the injustice. At the Kingswood School, 
Bath, the governing body, with the full concurrence of the 
Head Master, has is-ued the following statement :—(1) That 
the assistant. masters. of Kingswood, though appointed by 
the Head Master (subject to the approval of the governing 
body), are employed by, and responsible to, the governing 
body. (2) That àny assistant master, when dismissed by 
the Head Master, has a right of appeal to the governing 
body. (3) ‘That, except in cases of moral delinquency, a 
term's notice shall be given before dismissal. These pro- 
visions are excellent, and might well be adopted by all 
governing bodies. 


The 
Vexed Question. 


THE Head Masters in Conference at Oxford have passed 
a resolution urging upon the Board of Education the 
necessity of giving to assistant masters a greater security of 
The tenure. The motion was introduced by 


“Upper House” Dr Gray, of Bradfield. He said that the 
Sri E want of status of an assistant master formed 


; such a grave blot on the scholastic pro- 
fession that he was somewhat surprised that it had not met 
with greater consideration at the hands of the Conference. 
He thought the position of the assistant master was scandal- 
ously unsafe. The resolution was passed without a dis- 
sentient vote, and Dr. Gray’s remarks were greeted with 
Cheers. Still we feel that, as Dr. Gray hinted, the Con- 
ference has not acted in this matter with the promptitude 
and professional feeling of solidarity that we would have 
liked to see, The fact is, of course, that the grievance 
does not very closely touch the Public schools with a 
capital P. The Conference Head Masters are autocrats, and, 
like the undergraduate of Trinity, they feel that, while there 
may be other schools in the vicinity, it is not their business 
to know of them. The separation into social planes of the 
secondary schools of the country has always been a matter 
of weakness to secondary education. The members of each 
plane keep their eyes at a level. For the most part they 
look neither up nor down, or, if some scandal in another 


plane is brought to their notice, put the telescope to their 
blind eye. 


AS was to be expected, the Oxford Conference had some 
severe criticisms to offer upon Mr. McKenna's 
Regulations for secondary schools. A sweeping resolution 
u SON of condemnation was moved by Dr. Ren- 
gei rinm ' dall, of Charterhouse. He argued that 
the Board, by administrative order, were 
endeavouring to make all secondary schools of one type. 
If this is the effect of the new Regulations, we should con- 
demn them as heartily as we condemned, years ago, the 
attempts of South Kensington to convert all secondary 
schools into schools of science. We have not forgotten the 
finding of the Commission of 1896, and all the discussion 
it entailed as to the need for liberty in secondary schools. 
Regulations of a narrow and detailed kind we do not want. 
But in many quarters the new Regulations are welcomed as 
giving greater freedom than before. With regard to the 
special provision of 25 per cent. free places, we think that a 
compromise might well be reached by allowing all the 
schools in the area of a Local Authority to count together 
in the calculation of this percentage. If one school has 
50 per cent. free places, another need have none, if the 
Local Authority think the circumstances demand such differ- 
ent treatment. It is well, too, to bear in mind that the liberty 
of the great public schools is no way threatened by the 
new Regulations. Eton and Charterhouse will not apply 
for subsidies, nor need they fear being undercut by grant- 
aided schools. Schools like Birmingham, which do or 
may receive grants, have no complaint to make. 


Te Daily News tells us that more than twelve thousand 
children have been officially reported in London 
county schools as underfed; and that less than seven 
* thousand of this number are receiving 
ungry , . ; 
Children. meals, daily or occasionally. In spite of 
these figures the Education Committee do 
not propose to set in motion the machinery of the Meals for 
Children Act and raise money from the rates for the pur- 
pose of supplying the need. We know that a large amount 
of private charity in London is directed towards the pro- 
vision of meals : we fear that if the rates were once used the 
source of private charity would run dry. We know also all 
the arguments about pauperizing the children and weakening 
the sense of parental responsibility. The arguments are 
sound. Yet the official figures report between five and six 
thousand children in London as being underfed. Even the 
six thousand or so that are reported as receiving meals may 
still be underfed. A good meal once or twice a week, or 
even on every school day, does not necessarily satisfy a 
hungry child. But of the former number it is indeed a 
cheering consolation to remind them that gratuitous meals 
might undermine their moral characters and ruin the sense 
of responsibility of their fathers. Sentimental economics 
must give way in the face of facts. It is only the difficulty 
of realizing the distress that makes men hesitate to act. 
Let the starving child be in ocular evidence while we are 
consuming a hearty meal, and our glib economic principles 
would not be uttered. 


BUT the provision of food seems to us more than a 
matter of necessity from the point of view of humane 
feeling. There are arguments to be brought that must 
Su appeal to the typical ratepayer. The 
Lauder Brunton,  €COnomic ratepayer is a person who never 
wishes to pay for anything unless he is 

convinced that he is getting his money's worth. Now it 
must be apparent that an underfed child grows up to be, in 
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some way or another, an expense or a trouble to the nation. 
Physically weak, he becomes an object of charity, receiving 
money that might well have been saved for another purpose 
if the child had been properly nourished; or he becomes 
an inmate of asylum, gaol, or workhouse—a very costly 
matter to the ratepayer. The care of the children is the 
most urgent duty of a nation that wishes to be sound and 
healthy. Sir Lauder Brunton, speaking not on the subject 
of free meals, but on the general matter of the health of the 
children, impressed very strongly upon his audience that 
the first step towards improving the national health was the 
proper care of the health of the children. Medical in- 
spection, he said, was the keystone of all schemes for im- 
proving the physique of the nation. When the medical 
inspection of all children has become a reality, we shall 
certainly have the support of the doctors in urging that in 
some way or other the growing child must have proper and 
sufficient nourishment if he is not to grow up a menacing 
blot on our civilization. 


WE shall not be doing injustice to two distinguished 
men if we say that Prof. Sadler’s speech at Croydon 
reminded us of Mr. Balfour’s speech at Birmingham. Both 
Philosophic speakers touched on fundamental questions 
Doubt. of policy, and both so well sustained the 
equipoise of philosophic doubt that no 
party could claim either as a whole-hearted adherent. Is 
Prof. Sadler a collectivist or an individualist? No State, 
he tells us, can be great unless its individual citizens are 
great; but, on the other hand, the whole purpose of in- 
dividual training is to educate citizens devoted to public 
service. Is Prof. Sadler in favour of centralization? He 
noted as a sign of the times the silent but severe struggle 
going on between the national and the cantonal powers in 
education, and, for his part, he wished more power to both 
of their elbows. What he wanted to see was a dead heat 
(some Thersites in the audience muttered “a deadlock "). 
Is he a Weismannian? On the one hand he denounced the 
younger school of biologists who told us that breed was 
everything and that the work of the school was elegant 
philanthropy at some one else's expense. On the other 
hand, he accepted Weismann's doctrine that the educa- 
tionist had to begin his process afresh in every generation, 
to give each child the best possible environment for mental 
and spiritual growth, and to see that nature was helped, not 
hindered, by nurture. 


‘THE analogy is not perfect; for, while Mr. Balfour was 
as vague on social as on tariff reforms, Prof. Sadler 
was definite and outspoken on some of the crying needs in 
Pra education. — First, he desires a radical 
ctical . . 
Politics. change in our infant schools. ‘It was no 
good teaching children of five as if they 
were ten.” For these the school should be made as much 
like the home as possible. There should be far more 
handiwork in the earlier stages and smaller classes. 
Secondly, the leaving age must be raised and the legal hours 
of juvenile and adolescent labour severely reduced. As 
it was, boys and girls passed from the elementary schools 
into occupations which were baited at the mouth of the 
trap, but which left them at seventeen or eighteen without 
a skilled trade and with the habit of learning clean gone 
out of their minds. 


QF the subjects to be discussed at the meeting of the 
Modern Language Association this month perhaps 
the most important is the place of German in English 
Mori schools, introduced by Mr. Milner Barry. 
oribund . . 
Corman: On this we will reserve our remarks, but, 
meanwhile, we may call attention to a 
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remarkable article in the Aforning Post of December 6 on 
* Languages in Secondary Schools.” It points out that, 
while in Germany after Easter next English will become 
compulsory in all the Prussian classical schools, the recent 
regulations of the Board of Education threaten to make 
German a dead language in all schools over which the Board 
exercise control. ‘‘ Latin and another foreign language" 
means Latin and French, and the type of school represented 
by the Oderrealschuleand Höhere Madchenschule in Germany, 
where the linguistic training consists of the mother tongue 
and French and English, is barred by the Board. Already, 
we are told, the effect in girls’ schools has been to relegate 
German to the “extras” taught out of school hours and 
paid for like the piano and dancing. 


WA ETHER the “choolmaster is correct in its prog- 

nostication of Mr. McKenna’s Bill we do not 
pretend to know, but there are clear indications that a 
* contracting-out " clause has been enter- 
tained by the Cabinet as a possible solu- 
tion of the problem, and the emphatic 
warning of the Schoolmaster against such a compromise is 
well worthy of attention. It would, as our contemporary 
remarks, be a reactionary policy, a reversion to the dual 
system of schools that existed before the Act of 1902, a re- 
imposition on one half of the profession of the intolerable 
yoke of the parson and the squire, and a return to the 
“intolerable strain.” “ Rate-aid gone, managers will be 
compelled to fall back upon voluntary subscriptions, bazaars, 
collections in churches, &c. The attempt to raise by such 
methods an amount equal to that now received from the 
rates is foredoomed to failure. In many localities a sum 
equal to Z;2 a head must be raised in this way." Further, 
it is pointed out that the N.U.T., by resolutions passed 
unanimously in 1906, stands committed to oppose this 
policy. In December of that year the Executive resolved 
“to urge H.M. Government to reject any proposal which 
will have the effect under any circumstances of allowing 
schools to receive public moneys while they contract out of 
public control." 'The Government will think twice before 
introducing a Bill that sixty thousand teachers have pledged 
themselves to oppose. 


Contracting 
out. 


E ARENTS' Rights," says the Outlook, “is a good cry 
and an inexpugnable position, the natural compo- 

nent of Free Education." ‘ Parents have an. undeniable 
irai right to withdraw their children from doc- 
Rights. trinal teaching which they disapprove, and 

to demand in its place a training in the 

creed which they accept.” We admire the candour of our 
contemporary which puts party politics in the forefront of 
the battle, but we cannot accept the axiom. If parents may 
demand free training in their creed for the children, why not 
demand a free cult for themselves ? That no man in England 
shall starveistheaxiomatic basis of our Poor Laws, but it does 
not follow that the pauper may demand a vegetarian or fish 
diet to suit his fancy. The Bishop of Manchester, in his 
latest utterance, demands that ‘the trust deeds and the 
‘Parliamentary standard’ should alike be subordinated to 
the principle of parental right.” We start from the opposite 
principle. It is incumbent on the State to see that no child 
is brought up in ignorance. On the elements of secular 
knowledge, including civic and social duties, there 1s no dis- 
agreement. As to the elements of religion, three-fourths of 
the nation are satisfied with what, for short, may be called 
Cowper-Templeism ; but this does not satisfy the remaining 
fourth—sects who want each their special creed taught in 
schools ; and if the minority insist on the pound of flesh 
and denounce those who hold to the common basis of 
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Christianity as a tyrannical majority, we shall assuredly be 
driven to the non-religious system of France and America 
as the only logical solution. 


T an inaugural meeting of the Parents’ National Edu- 

44 cation Union the founder of the Union, Miss Char- 
lotte Mason, invited questions, and a gentleman in the 
audience asked whether it was a union of 
parents to improve the education of their 
children or a union of educationists to in- 
struct parents in their duties. His question, he added, was 
prompted by the fact that the speakers had been, without 
exception, spinsters or bachelors. The same question 
arises as we read of the Parents’ League, which was started 
in Lancashire by the Bishop of Manchester and Mr. F. E. 
Smith and is now aiming at the formation of a National 
League under the presidency of Lord Salisbury. So far 
we can find no trace of the genuine parent. It would be 
easy to form a Parents’ League for free meals, abolition of 
corporal punishment, an allowance for all children retained 
in school after twelve; but to doctrinal teaching and 
Cowper-Temple clauses the parent is equally indifferent. In 
a Lancashire town with which we are acquainted there are, 
within a stone’s-throw of one another, a Council and a 
Church school. In the former more than half the pupils ; 
are Church of England, and in the latter a quarter are | 
Dissenters, It is not doctrine, but such mundane con- | 
siderations as the crossing of a crowded thoroughfare, that 
| 

| 


Where are the 
Parents ? 
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determine the attendance. With nine-tenths of British 
parents cujus regio ea religio. 


THE College of Preceptors have again organized an ex- 
cellent program of lectures for January. “The Psycho- 
logical Bases of Education" will be dealt with by Prof. 
Adams ; Prof. Findlay will lecture on “ The 
Teacher in his Classroom”; and Prof. 
Adamson, Prof. Pollard, M. Barlet, Dr. 
Herbertson, and Mr. Harrison are to speak respectively on 
the methods of teaching geography, history, modern lan- 
guages, and geometry. ‘The Use of the Voice” is the 
subject of Dr. Aikin, and “ Preventable Physical Diseases " 
of Dr. Collie. Mr. Morshead will lecture on Plato. Much 
is said as to the necessity of a real holiday for teachers. 
There are some people who unhesitatingly condemn holiday 
lectures. But we would urge that recreation is as necessary 
for the brain as for the body. After a term or a year of the 
limited intellectual atmosphere of the classroom, it is cer- 
tainly a good thing to get for a time into the wider range of 
adult thought. The one thing that makes the audience 
come away from these lectures with a feeling of both bodily 
and mental fatigue is simply this—the absence of air. We | 
have suffered and we know. We are prepared, if need be, | 
to suffer again ; but we seriously urge on all who are re- 
sponsible for the management of meetings to take steps to 
ensure the proper ventilation of the rooms, whether they be 


Holiday 
Lectures. 


lecture halls or committee rooms. Teachers ought to set 
an example to the world at large on the practical application 
of the teaching of hygiene. We do not think any one will 
deny that the exhaustion so often felt after a conference is 
caused by breathing poisoned air. In saying this we are 
not thinking especially of the College of Preceptors, but of 
all buildings, without exception, where it is our hard fate to 
attend meetings. 


Ties ! 

M JE willingly admit, with Prof. Wright, of the Armstrong | 
_ College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, that masterfulness and 
Capacity for managing large classes have been strikingly 
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characteristic of pupil-teachers. But we 
are not quite prepared for the subdued 
wail of the training-college principals over 
the expected metamorphosis of the pupil-teacher into the 
bursar. We have been accustomed to hear that the bud- 
ding teacher arrived in the training college so backward in 
his education that all the time was needed to enable him 
to pass his examinations, and but little leisure was left 
for the study of educational theory or for the practice of 
the art of teaching. We hoped that the establishment of 
the bursar would do away with this reproach; that the 
student would come to the college well advanced in his 
studies and able to give his mind to genuine training-col- 
lege subjects. But, at the recent meeting, Principal Dennis 
moved that no student should be received immediately 
upon the conclusion of his bursary period without having 
spent at least three months in the regular work of an ele- 
mentary school. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 
The opinion of men in the position of Mr. Dennis must, 
on this subject, be listened to with respect; but we had con- 
fidently hoped that what the pupil-teacher lost in “ master- 
fulness” and power of handling his class he would gain 
in breadth of knowledge and sympathy ; and that he would 
acquire the art of teaching, partly at the college and partly 
as a teacher in the period before his parchment was signed. 


Pupil-Teacher 
versus Bursar. 


HE Chairman of the Swansea Education Committee 
appears in the Zimes to make out a satisfactory case 
in support of the Committee's refusal to maintain one of 
the Swansea Church of England schools. 
We do not propose here to enter into the 
rights or wrongs of the matter. The Com- 
mittee claim that the plans for rebuilding 
were unsatisfactory and that not sufficient space was allowed 
fora playground. However this may be, it appears from 
the Bishop's letter that the Board, when appealed to, de- 
cided to maintain the school. This decision (we still 
quote the Bishop) was made four months ago, and no penny 
of grant has been received. Consequently the teachers go 
without their salaries and seem likely to continue in this 
condition through the Christmas holidays. We agree with 
the Bishop that Mr. McKenna has failed in his duty, in 
that he has agreed to recognize the school and yet does 
not supply it with the necessary funds. Yet, on the other 
hand, we would suggest that the credit of the Church of 
England is such that the managers could obtain an over- 
draft from the bank and thus remove an unmerited hard- 
ship from the teachers, who are only passively implicated 
in the quarrel. 


Mr. McKenna 
and the Bishop of 
St. David's. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE Surrey Education Committee have reorganized their scheme of 
county scholarships and have made important 
changes in the method of examination, Junior 
scholarships, Class A, are open to children from 
the elementary schools who are not under twelve and not over thirteen 
years of age on the given date; while Class B are for children who 
have attended schools other than the public elementary schools and 
who are not under twelve and not over fourteen years of age on the 
same date. The value of the junior scholarship covers the school 
fees, the charge for books and stationery, and the necessary and 
proper contribution to school games, rifle club or cadet corps, with 
such travelling expenses and dinner allowance as may be necessary 
or such weekly maintenance as may be sanctioned by the committee in 
lieu thereof. These junior scholarships are tenable at a secondary 
school until the end of the school year in which the scholar shall attain 
the age of fifteen years. At that age a scholar will be expected to 
decide apon his future career, as he (or she) will then be eligible for 
one of three classes of senior scholarships. The first class is called 
General, and will be given to those intended for a literary, professional, 


Surrey 
Scholarships. 
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or commercial career. These scholarships will be held at the secondary 
school. The second class is for intending teachers and will be held 
under the regulations relating to such candidates. The third class, 
known as Trade Scholarships, will be held at some Polytechnic or 
similar institution. Fourclasses of major scholarships enable successful 
candidates to proceed to places of higher education. The four classes 
are General, Commercial, Agricultural, and Technical. 


THE examination for all these scholarships will be entrusted to the 
Board of the London University for the examina- 
tion and inspection of schools. For the two higher 
grades the ordinary school examinations as they 
are carried on at present in the schools will be utilized ; for the junior 
scholarships a new examination will be arranged. The first part will 
consist of a qualifying examination in reading, writing, and compo- 
sition ; in arithmetic ; in geography and English history ; in drawing 
for boys and needlework for girls. For this examination no detailed 
syllabus will be either adopted or issued. On the results of this work 
the examiners will select not less than twice the number and not more 
than three times as many candidates as there are scholarships to be 
given. The selected candidates will then undergo an oral examina- 
tion before a Board of Examiners made up of three examiners ap- 
pointed by the University o! London and of representatives of the 
Education Committee and of the Consultative Board. 


Changes 
in Examination, 


THE Surrey Education Committee do not propose to give sufficient 
scholarships to meet the requirement of the Board 
of Education for a certain percentage of free places 
(generally 25 per cent.); but the governors of the 
secondary schools are advised to make the necessary additions. These 
free places, as given by the schools, merely cover the school fees. It 
is likely that some parents would be unable to aflord to pay for 
books, games, railway fares, &c. To mect such cases the Com- 
mittee propose to award a limited number of free student exhibi- 
tions, which practically bring up the value of a free place to that of a 
scholarship. In addition to these, there are travelling exhibitions, 
sufficient to pay the necessary travelling expenses between the home 
and the secondary school. In cases where a scholar travels by bicycle 
the committee wil! allow such sum for repair and upkeep, but not for 
prime cost, as they may decide. These exhibitions are open to child- 
ren who have passed the qualilying examination for junior scholarships, 
but who have not obtained a county scholarship, free place, or 


governors’ scholarship. Present pupils in secondary schools are also 
eligible. 


Free Places. 


THE Surrey Education Committee have admitted, subject to recog- 
nition by the Board of Education, forty-six bursars. 
Nearly all of these were applicants for pupil- 
teacherships, who, on hearing of the new regulations, 
withdrew their application in favour of becoming bursars. All but five 
of these have come from public elementary schools. No less than thirty 
of the bursars have applied for permission to take the preliminary ex- 
amination for the certificate instead of the examination of the University 
of London. As this latter examination has been introduced into the 
sccondary schools of Surrey for all purposes, and with the avowed 
object of preventing the multiplication of examinations which had in 
the past interfered with the normal work of the secondary schools, the 
Committee view this request of the bursars with some dissatisfaction and 
give notice that they may in future require that no bursar be approved 
unless prepared to take the schools examination of the University of 
London. 


Bursars. 


Tuk Higher Section of the Annual Report of the Kent Education 
Committee is presented for this, the fourth, year 


SCROIAFANIT separately from the Report of Elementary Education. 
in Kent. The reason is that the ** elementary " year ends in 


March and the ‘‘secondary” year in July. We 
find in the report an account of the examination of the junior scholars, 
which is of considerable interest. The Kent Education Committee had 
adopted what we may call the reformed method of examining these 
candidates. That is to say, after a qualifying written examination in a 
few subjects, the candidates are interviewed by a Board of Examiners, 
and reports from head teachers are taken into consideration.  *' The 
value of these reports,” we learn, ** was discounted by the extra- 
ordinary variation in the standard of judgment adopted by head teachers, 
the term ‘brilliant’ as used by one being obviously of no greater value 
than the term ‘of average ability’ used by another." It is suggested 
that the standard of the paper examination should be raised in order to 
reduce the number of candidates to be examined orally. The examiners 
also state that **it is impossible to resist the conclusion that the best 
candidates are not always sent forward for the junior scholarships. 
The existence of the scholarships for intending pupil-teachers is in 
itself a temptation to head teachers to keep their brightest scholars a 
year or two longer." Many of the latter class ** had evidently spent 
the previous two years in doing little else than marking time in the 


upper standards of the elementary schools." In future, these scholar- 
ships which admit candidates up to the age of fourteen are to be dis- 
continued. The Committee feel that so late an entry into a secondary 
school does not conduce to the best results. 


THE maintenance cost per head of the pupils in the secondary schools 
under the control of the Kent Education Committee 


a Cott es averages £10 or £11. In the one boys’ school the 
Education in Kent, cost is £12. 14s. §d.—being an increase of almost 


10s. a head over the figures of the preceding year. 
In the girls’ schools, seven in number, the cost varies from £8. 10s. sd. 
to ZI2. 7s., and averages £10. 2s. 10d.—being a reduction of about 
I2s. a head. There are three mixed schools, for which the figures are 
A11. 5s. 9d. —an increase of over £1. It appears, therefore, that the 
education of girls is found to be less costly than that of boys. This is 
probably accounted for by the lower salaries paid to women teachers. 
But the size of the school is an important factor. In almost every case 
we find that the larger the number of pupils the less the cost per head. 


THE Kent Education Committee bears five-sixths of the cost of 
repairs in the public elementary schools which are 
not provided by the Committee. In one case the 
managers of a voluntary school have requested the 
payment of the whole amount on the ground that 
the school buildings are not used for any other purpose than for educa- 
tion under the control of the Committee. The request was not allowed, 
and the managers wcre advised by the Committee to appeal to the 
Board of Education. The reply of the Board stated that under the Act 
it appeared to rest with the Local Education Authority to decide in the 
first instance what proportion of the repairs is due to fair wear and tear. 
The Board also added ** that, on the facts stated in your [the managers] 
letter, the Board see no ground for supposing that the Local Education 
Authority are making any unreasonable demand in this case." The 
practice of the Committee, with regard to the payment of wear and 
tear repairs, was therefore upheld by the Board. The grounds for this 
practice of the Committee are (1) that, if a plea that the room has not 
been used for any other than school purposes be admitted, it would 
become necessary to consider cases in which the school had only been 
used for a few times only. This would involve much increase of work 
to the officials and probably frequent disputes with managers. (2) That 
repairs are often necessitated by wear and tear over a considerable. 
period, and, if the plea were admitted, it would become necessary for 
managers to show that the room had not been used for other purposes 
for fout or five years. 


Cost gs IM 
Voluntary Schools. 


A SPECIALLY interesting appendix to the above report contains an 
account of the Congress on School Hygiene, which 
iy clone: was attended by two representatives of the Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Francis notes that, in the exhibition 
that was held during the Congress, no furniture for schools was so suit- 
able as that of English manufacturers. One of the papers commented 
upon was read by Mr. Paton, Head Master of the Manchester Grammar 
School, on the subject of travelling by rail to and from school. ‘ His 
statistics show greater regularity of attendance on the part of train boys, 
and on the whole better physique, owing to their country surroundings 
at home; but equally clearly these statistics show a great want of 
discipline and good conduct on the part of the train boys, and a less 
satisfactory mental progress compared with the town boy." Great 
stress was laid upon the need for hot midday dinners at the schools 
and for reserved compartments on the trains for girls. Both these 
points are important to the Local Education Authorities. With regard 
to games for girls, Mrs. Francis reports the opinion that hockey is too 
violent a game for many girl scholars. ‘* This class of girl, quite un- 
accustomed at home to much exercise or fresh air, and often badly 
nourished, could not safely be forced to take up such games as hockey: 
indiscriminately. Her brain work is severe, and a game of hockey 
sandwiched between morning school and evening home-work is often, 
most mischievous in its strain on her nervous force and bodily vigour.’” 
We have space for just one other point—that is, the urgent necessity of 
absolute cleanness of the buildings. In some schools it is admitted 
that scrubbing is done three times a year only. Yet it is known that 
outbreaks of infectious diseases are closely associate! with elementary 
schools. Dr. Ainslie Walker pleaded for the daily disinfecting of 
schoolrooms by spraying them with some germicide. This point is 
also important for the consideration of Local Authorities. 


THE Annual Report of the Manchester Education Committee is 
always good reading. All that sympathetic care 

Paid able and the best available knowledge can effect is done 

in Manchester. for the children of Manchester. We naturally turn 
with interest to the account of the Country School, 

which is at present, we believe, unique. Fresh benefactions have 
improved the school buildings, and it is likely that the City Council 
will purchase the whole site of ten acres. The children come for a 
fortnight with their teachers, and the ordinary school work is not 
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interrupted. They pay 7s. each, including the cost of the journey, and 
the balance is defrayed by private subscriptions. All the evidence goes 
to show that even this akort fortnight is of immense benefit to the 
children. With very few exceptions the children gained from one to 
two pounds in weight during their stay. Another matter of interest in 
the direction of helping to brighten the lives of town children is the 
growing of plants. me sixteen thousand cuttings in pots were 
supplied to the school children at a cost of twopence each. Over seven 
thousand were successfully grown: the best of these were selected for 
exhibition and prizes were given. The Baths Committee admit the 
school children free: 573,599 visits were paid by the children to the 
swimming baths during the summer of this year. Classes for children 
who stammer continue to be held, and in almost every case a cure 
is reported. 


THE Municipal School of Technology at Manchester continues its 
successful course. It has now been arranged to 


MEE issue a school journal to contain a record of the 
ttes. principal pieces of research carried out by the staff 


of the school. With regard to the training of 
teachers the proposals of the Committee are blocked for the present by 
a resolution of the Council to the effect that the training of teachers is 
a national duty and that the Council declines to spend the ratepayers’ 
money for this purpose. A further supply of secondary-school places 
is proposed and is apparently urgently needed : delay is caused bya 
difference of opinion between the Board of Education and the Com- 
mittee. The Board advocate ‘‘a larger number of smaller secondary 
schools in various parts of the area" : the Committee desire to enlarge 
the central schools. The medical inspection of children and the 
provision of meals are dealt with in the report. Lectures on hygiene 
to intending teachers have been arranged. Addresses have been given 
by the medical officer to parents and teachers. With regard to the 
care of afflicted children, the school for cripples is thus reported upon 
by Dr. Eichholz: ‘‘The Authority is to be congratulated on the 
establishment of the school, which is unique alike in aims and equip- 
ment. Every care is paid to the physical welfare of the children, the 
surroundings favour the restoration of health, and the teaching is both 
skilful and sympathetic." 


THE Annual Report of the City of Bradford Education Committee 
contains much information that is valuable to all 
who have to deal with the education of children. 
There are several matters that we would like to 
comment upon if space allowed. But we must be content to single out 
the excellent report on school hygiene which is issued as an appendix to 
the Report of the Elementary Education Sub-Committee. Ventilation, 
we are reminded, implies not only a sufficiency of air, without draught, 
while the class is working, but also the flushing of the room when it is 
empty. Windows open at the top are not always sufficient. The 
report suggests, with diagrams, the best sorts of windows in order to 
ensure attention to these two points. Some 2,000 children have been 
examined individually by the officer of health with regard to weight, 
height, cleanliness, clothes and boots, sight, hearing, condition of 
teeth, breathing, &c., and mental capacity. Such good work as this 
cannot fail to produce valuable results. The introductory note tells 
us that no new developments have taken place during the year, but 
that the efficiency of the schools has been maintained, thanks to the 
help of the teachers, whose work is cordially recognized ; but, if no 
fresh work has been started, we feel sure, after reading the report, that 
the existing work is very thoroughly done by a well informed and 
earnest staff. 


Bradford 
and Ventilation. 


THE Leicestershire Education Committee have sent us two excellent 
little handbooks—the one for managers of public 


Mr drei kid elementary schools, the other referring to higher 
Educationists, education. These books give the official informa- 


tion that is necessary, and they also contain wise 
hints to enable managers and members of Committee to do their work 
rationally and well. 


THe Education Committees of Manchester and Salford have 
authorized—the former three classes, the latter two—in vegetarian 
cookery by Miss Tuxford, of Manchester, Diplomée in General Cookery. 
The aim is not the spread of vegetarianism so much as the right use of 
the simpler and more economical foods by the poorer classes of the 
community. The attendance has been so good as to necessitate 
duplicating the classes. 


Tue Exeter Education Committee have under consideration a simple 
set of hygienic rules by Dr. Pereira dealing with exercise, cleanliness, 
air, water, clothing, and food. The Committee would do well to place 
them in the hands of the children themselves, if the rules are passed 
and printed: the results would probably be better than lectures only. 
Of course, these also should be given. | | 


SHAKESPEARE'S SCHOOL. 
By A. F. LEACH. 


I^ the huge wealth of Shakespearean literature, Shake- 

speare has been elaborately dissected not only as poet 
and dramatist, but as a lawyer, a sailor, a naturalist, an expert 
in lunacy, and a theologian. Records have been ransacked 
for details as to his family to its remotest branches, his town 
and his county. It is somewhat surprising, therefore, that no 
adequate attempt has been made to present an exhaustive or 
connected account of the school in which he received his edu- 
cation, great as must have been its influence upon him. Per- 
functorily asserted to be oneof the creations of King Edward VI. 
in his fancy character as founder of free grammar schools, its 
prior history has been assumed not to exist or ignored, and 
even its later history has been commonly treated as a negli- 
gible quantity, like “ the small Latin and less Greek " which 
he is supposed to have acquired there. 

As a matter of fact, the school itself dates from at least two 
centuries and a half before the days of Edward VI., and was 
endowed as a free grammar school at least sixty years before 
Edward VI. plundered it. From the record of its masters it 
must have enjoyed a by no means secondary status among 
public schools of earlier England and of Shakespeare's own day. 

The first mention of it is in the registers of the Bishop of 
Worcester, and the discovery of the mention is due to the 
exceptional opportunities of studying these registers at home 
afforded by Bishop Gore, an example which 'twere to be 
wished, in the interests of research, that other custodians of 
historic MSS. would more widely follow. On May 26, 1295, 
among those ordained deacons by Bishop Godfrey Giffard, of 
Worcester, were William Grenefeld, Rector of Stratford-on- 
Avon Church, and Richard, Rector of Stratford-on-Avon 
School (rector scolarum). The rector of the church was an 
eminent lawyer who, after being Chancellor of York, became 
Lord Chancellor and Archbishop of York. The rector of the 
school—a title more familiar in later days to Scots than to 
Englishmen—being only described by his Christian name, re- 
mains untraceable. The two going together for ordination 
suggests the close connexion that then subsisted between 
church and school. Stratford-on- Avon was a manor of the 
Bishop of Worcester, and the rectors of both school and 
church were no doubt nominees of the bishop. 

A year before this the Bishop had made Stratford one of 
the prebends in the collegiate church of Westbury-on-Trym, 
intending to make it his principal church, with a secular 
chapter to counterpoise the monkish chapter of Worcester ; 
just as the Bishop of Coventry, which shared Warwickshire 
with Worcester, had the canons of Lichfield as a counterpoise 
to the monks of Coventry. The monks of Worcester defeated 
the Bishop. . But the attempt shows the interest taken bv the 
Bishop in the place and its importance, which accounts for its 
having a school. There is no reason to'suppose that the 
school was then newly founded. On the contrary, the casual 
and matter-of-fact way in which the master is mentioned 
suggests that it was a long-established institution. Stratford 
was already the seat of a hospital, now represented by the 
almshouses which stand next door to the school, the same 
Bishop having, a quarter of a century before, granted to 
Master Robert of Stratford and the brothers and sisters of 
the fraternity of the Holy Cross licence to erect a hospital 
and chapel, which afterwards became the chapel of the Gild 
of the Holy Cross, and is now known as the Gild Chapel, also 
next door to the school. This was on January 10, 1270. But 
the school was not then where it is now, nor probably then 
connected with the hospital, which was in the hands not of 
the secular clergy, but of Augustinian canons. When we get 
definite information concerning the school about a century later 
we find it not by the Gild Chapel, but in the Old Town of 
Stratford, by the great Trinity Church. This church, which 
one of its rectors, a native, John of Stratford, whose family 
name was Vaune, an ecclesiastical lawyer of eminence, became 
Bishop of Winchester and Archbishop of Canterbury, col- 
legiated and endowed in 1331 and 1336, making it a college of 
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eight priests, of whom the warden was rector. The wardenship 
was a distinguished post, held, amongst others. by the first 
Provost of Eton, Henry Sever, who was a warden of Merton 
and was hailed as its second founder. We may be sure that 
the school suffered no eclipse under such guardianship. 

In 1403 the hospital had passed from regular to secular 
hands, those of the Gild of the Holy Cross, founded to keep, 
with two allied gilds, lights in Trinity Church before the 
great Cross and the images of the Virgin and John the 
Baptist. The other gilds were now consolidated with, and 
swallowed up in, the Holy Cross Gild. From 1402 its 
accounts are preserved. They show that in 1402-3 John the 
schoolmaster—or “ scolmayster,’—as they spell it—was 
now provided with a new chamber, rent free, in the Gildhall. 
But the school was still down by Trinity Church, and there is 
reason to believe that John Scolmayster kept his school 
in the house belonging to St. Mary's Gild. At all events, the 
accounts of 1412-13 show that the Gild allowed—1.c., remitted 
—‘the rent of St. Mary's House in the olde town, wich the 
master and aldermen pardoned to the schoolmaster yearly as 
long as he wished to teach children and keep school in it.” 
This continued till 1423. The Gild then underwent great 
developments. No less than 140 brethren and sisters were 
present at the Gild feast in 1407, and, in 1411, 245 brothers 
and sisters paid light.silver for the maintenance of the lights 
at the Holy Rood in the church. They were drawn from all 
classes of society and from all over the country, proctors being 
sent out to get in members and subscriptions. In 1423-24 the 
hall and the present beautiful chapel were rebuilt. At this time 
Master John Harrys was the schoolmaster and one of the 
trustees of the Gild. The appellation of " master" shows 
that he was an M.A. of Oxford or Cambridge. This degree, 
it must be remembered, meant a great deal more then than 
now. These were the days in which William of Wykeham 
founded Winchester and New College on account of the 
rarity of masters in arts owing to plague and war, on which 
account also, some sixty years later, Henry VI. founded Eton 
and King’s. To be an M.A. then was almost as great a 
distinction as to be the holder of a real professorship in a 
real University now. 

In 1426-27 the school was rebuilt in the courtyard at the 
back of the Gildhall. This building is now known as the 
Latin School. It is the oldest school building now existing in 
England, which has been continuously used for school pur- 
poses. The school at Winchester, which is some thirty years 
earlier, ceased to be used as a school in 1688, when a large 
slice was cut off to form a passage to the ncw school, and, 
though still used for preparation of lessons as a sitting room 
for boys, is no longer a school. The old, or Lower School, at 
Eton was not erected till the reign of Henry VIII. The only 
building which could possibly compete with it is the school at 
Higham Ferrars, founded, or rather endowed, by Archbishop 
Chicheley a few years after All Souls College: the building 
now used was the school and not simply a chapel. It is, 
anyhow, some ten years later. The complete building ac- 
counts of this building exist. It is of the usual type of ancient 
buildings in Warwickshire—a timber and not a stone county. 
It is of timber and plaster, or post and pan standing on a 
stone base. The timber framework was apparently made 
separately and then bodily lifted on to the base. The timber 
* for j scolehous with j chambre to be made over it ” cost 34s., 
and " sparres " for the same, at 34d. each, cost 8s. 2d. Three 
carpenters were employed—the master carpenter receiving 
6d. a day for 353 days, the other two only 5d. a day; while 
two labourers, who assisted to “lift”? the " scolchous " received 
4d.a day. A siugle mason for six days suthced for all the 
stone work. The total cost was £9. 17s. 113d.. or. taking the 
present value of money at thirty timcs, rather bclow than 
above the real proportion, the cost was somewhat under Z 300. 

To celebrate the opening of the new school and chapel there 
was an extra magnificent gild feast, the schoolmaster, Mr. John 
Harris, riding with the gild's proctor to Wedyngton to invite 
him. The Bishop's master cook and two other cooks of his 
household, with four other cooks and four assistants, cooked 
the dinner. The bill of fare, with its swans and heronshaws 
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(which Hamlet knew from a hawk), its partridges and capons, 
its marrowbones and venison, might make the mouth of the 
master of a City company water. 

In 1431 Hugh Glover, alias Clonue, no doubt from his 
birthplace, like William Patten, alias Wayncflete, was school- 
master (magister scolarum), and paid 10s. (= £15) for a fine 
on being made a brother of the gild, but was excused light-silver. 
Eleven years later Robert Wolrestowe was " scolmayster." In 
his time the “scole hous" was during the summer holidays, then 
in June, degraded for the nonce into a fowl-house to keep the 
pullets for the gild feast on June 29. In 1453 Robert Wyncote 
was “scolmayster,” his brother, “lord of Bynton," giving the 
gild the sum of 3s. 6d. to have his Obit celebrated by the 
gild. 

In 1456 the first step was taken towards endowing the 
school independently of the Gild, Master Thomas ]Jolyf 
(probably the schoolmaster) and Richard Harris, the ex- 
schoolmaster, then vicar of Smitherficld, being granted lands in 
Stratford and Dodwell, which were afterwards, and are now, 
part of the school endowment. But, probably owing to the 
same cause which stopped the completion of Eton and of 
Magdalen College—the Wars of the Roses—the endowment 
was not then completed. Meanwhile, we find Thomas Cawn- 
ton, usher (monitor scolarium), and his wife paying the 
heavy fine of 13s. 4d. to become members of the Gild in 
1472; while in 1477-78, Richard Fox, master of grammar and 
also Bachelor [of Arts].then of Stratford, was made " brother 
of the Gild." This is no doubt the famous Fox, who, later at 
Paris University, met the Earl of Richmond, was a prime 
adviser in his invasion of England, and received his reward in 
being Prime Minister and Bishop, in rapid succession. of 
Wales, Durham, and Winchester. Next year the young 
prince, afterwards Edward V., and the famous lawyer, “ Lyttcl- 
ton on tenures," were made members of the Gild. 

On February 12, 1482, Thomas Jolyffe endowed the school, 
granting his lands to the gild in trust, " to find a priest fit and 
able in the science of grammar to teach grammar freely to all 
scholars coming to the school in the said town, taking nothing 
from the scholars for teaching them "—words almost identical 
with those used in the foundation of the free grammar school 
of Eton College. On Midsummer Day following the first 
appointment of a schoolmaster on the new foundation was 
made in the person of Master William Smyth, “clerk and 
grammar scholar," or. as he is otherwise described, “ B.A. and 
master of grammar.” He was almost certainly the protégé of 
Fox, who became, like him, an official and a Bishop of 
Lichfield and of Lincoln, and himself a founder or endower 
of a school at Lichfield and a college (Brasenose). The salary 
was now £10 a year, the same as that of the head masters of 
Winchester and Eton.  Henceforward the schoolmaster 
always ranks first of the five chaplains of the Gild, receiving, 
indeed, twice the pay of the rest. Sir Henry Barnes (1489), 
Sir John Austin (1503), Sir Edmund Danby (1535), Sir William 
Dalam (1545), complete the list of masters to the dissolution of 
the Gild and the confiscation of its property by the Crown in 
1548. The school did not cease, but was ordered to be con- 
tinued by the chantry commissioners in accordance with a 
provision in the Act for the continuance of grammar schools 5 
and Dalam, then sixty years old, continued as master, rc- 
ceiving froin the Crown revenues his old stipend of £10. 

He was still there when, by a charter of June 28, 1553, the 
greater part of the old endowment of the gild, worth about 
£46 a year out of about £50 a year, was restored to the 
town corporation which had taken the place of the gild, to- 
gether with part of the endowment of Trinity College. It was- 
to keep up the Avon bridge, the almshouses, and the school; 
the schoolinaster’s salary being doubled and made equal to that 
of the vicar, who also was to be kept out of the endowment- 
At Christinas, 1554, Dalam retired on a pension of £12 a year, 
of which the corporation somewhat shabbily made his suc- 
cessor, Willian Smart, B.A., pay half out of his own salary. 
Smart was also bound to find an usher at £4 a year when 
Dalam died, besides contributing £3. 6s. 8d. a year towards 
putting the property in repair, so that he did not profit very 
largely by the augmentation of salary. There is a gap in the 
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records then. But Smart seems to have held office till 1564, 
the year of Shakespeare's birth, in which Shakespeare's father 
filled the important office of chamberlain or treasurer of the 
corporation. The Shakespearean cra is reserved for another 
article. The interest and importance of the school on the 
same level as the two great public schools which survived the 
Dissolution of colleges and chantries have been sufficiently 
demonstrated. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Little City of Hope, By F. MARION CRAWFORD. (2s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan.)—Mr. Crawford has travelled from Italy to New Work in 
an airship to cull a Christmas rose. The mathematical professor who 
has turned inventor, and is going the way of most inventors (as in 
* La recherche de l'absolu "), and his 'cute common-sense son form 
an admirable pendant ; and it matters little that the mechanism of the 
new patent propeller, on which the story hinges, is no more intelligible 
or credible than the diablerie of Dr. Claudius. There is distinction in 
all that Mr. Crawford writes. 

(1) Cap-o'- Yellow and Other Stories for Children. By AGNES 
GROZIER HERBERTSON. (2) Granny's Wonderful Chair. By FRANCES 
BROWN. (Each Is. 6d. net. H. Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
The two children’s books of new fairy stories are attractive in 
print and binding, and well illustrated in colour. The first is too 
subtle for any but precocious children to relish. A princess 
pines away because no riddle can be found that she cannot answer. 
She marries a shepherd boy who propounds a riddle that has no 
answer. Moral: A wife in need of a riddle is much too expensive for 
a poor shepherd lad. There is humour in the inconsequence of the 
story ; but will a child see it? (2) The ** Wonderful Chair " combines 
the qualities of Cambuscan’s ‘‘ Horse of Brass” and Sheherazade. 
The new ** Arabian Nights" are charmingly simple and adapted for 
children. 

Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. 
E. Dixon. With forty-four illustrations by Jonn D. BATTEN. (5s. 
net. Dent.)—Fifteen of the most famous tales have been taken from 
Galland, abridged and bowdlerized—‘‘ Sinbad and his Seven Voyages," 
“Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves," '*The Fisherman and Genie,” 
** Aladdin and his Lamp." These are immortal, and no child can be 
said to be properly educated who does not know them. The illustra- 
tions are admirable in composition and draughtsmanship. Our only 
criticism is that unrelieved masses of black and white do not harmonize 
with the delicate treatment of details. 

Captain Swing. By HAROLD AVERY. (Ss. Nelson.)—A capitally 
contrived plot, which has seduced an old boy into reading the book 
through from cover to cover. The hero isa lad of sixteen expelled from a 
public school for some daring freak and with another pupil, his Pylades in 
the story, domesticated with an old parson. The parson has a daughter 
who is merely a peg whereon to hang the inevitable love story, which, 
however, is kept well in the background, and does not interfere with the 
real interest. Encounters with Captain Swing, escapes from being 
brained as spies and themselves denounced as rick-burners, imprison- 
ment and escape from a smuggler’s house reputed to be haunted, 
tre: sure trove of a miser’s hoard, £9,000 in bags of gold—here are 
inc dents enough, but they are so contrived and interconnected as to 
give the story a real dramatic unity and stimulate a palate somewhat 
Jaded by Christmas fare. 

The Old Nursery Stories. By E. NEsBIT (1s. 6d. net. H. Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton).—These are old friends with new faces— 
Cinderella, Jack and the Bean Stalk, &c.—in twentieth-century English 
with topical allusions.  ** It’s unsporismanlike," says the King in the 
** White Cat,” ‘‘ to divide up a handsome kingdom like this. I should 
prefer to put all my money on one horse." We are content to record 
without expressing an opinion. But we do object to the interposed ‘‘ as 
always happens in fairy stories.” We remember how R. H. Quick 
records his objection as a boy to finding a carpenter in Scott’s novels 
called Shavings. Otherwise the stories are racily told, and Mr. H. 
Margetson’s coloured illustrations are very graceful. 

Nature Stories from Many Lands. By JEANNIE CHAPPELL. (5s. 
Collins. )— Stories of lions and tigers, bears and monkeys, cuckoos and 
water-hens, told in many forms and shapes, but all founded on fact. 
The kangaroo explains to the antelope the use of her pouch; the 
governess tells the adventures of a lassoed bear that befell her brother 
in the Rockies ; a letter comes from an Indian cousin describing a 
tiger hunt. We must not look for the penetrative imagination of the 
Jungle Book, but Miss Chappell is a perfect story-teller for small 
children, and the book will be a favourite in the nursery. 

The Romance of Everyday Life. By LILIAN QUILLER-COUCH. (5s. 
Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)—The story of Alice Ayres 
and the Blackfriars fire, of Edward Touzel and the St. Helier powder 
magazine, of William Mompesson, the Rector of the plague-stricken 
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village of Eyam, of James Manwell and the burning ‘‘ Clydesdale "— 
these are a few samples of the deeds of bravery that are here retold. 
Several are to be found only in files of newspapers or buried in 
magazines; and Miss Quiller-Couch has done well to rescue them 
from oblivion. All are spirited narratives, and our only criticism is 
that the effect of a story is sometimes weakened by similar stories 
added as a supplement. 

The Romance of the King’s Army. By A. B. TUCKER. (Ss. 
H. Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)—Though 1908 appears on the 
title-page, the preface informs us that these pages were passed for the 
press in 1906. It signifies little, but the personal particulars about 
Miss Nightingale would have been modified. Romance is taken in a 
wide sense, and Miss Nightingale figures in a chapter entitled, **Women 
who have followed the Drum," coupled with ‘‘ the Maid of Saragossa and 
the virago Christiana Davis." There are chapters on V.C. decorations, 
on saving the colours, on regimental pets, and on Chelsea Hospital. 
We could wish that the loss of the ** Birkenhead " had been copyright : 
it has reached the barrel-organ stage. No descriptive power—and 
Mr. Tucker tells a story well—can save it from staleness. 

Birds of Britain. By J. LEwis BoNHOTE. With 100 illustrations 
in colour selected by H. E. DRESSER from his ‘ Birds of Europe.” 
(20s. net. A. & C. Black.)— This beautiful volume is at once scientific and 
popular. It records every species of bird whose appearance is recorded 
in Great Britain with sufficient description, and gives full-page coloured 
illustrations of a hundred typical birds, generally of the cock, hen, and 
young. The notes have been taken, in most cases, at first hand from 
Nature. They are simple, straightforward, all of practical use for the 
young ornithologist, with a total absence of Specta/or stories and flowers 
from the poets. Our only criticism is that the colours are sometimes 
exaggerated, as in the starling, the female blackbird, and the hedge 
sparrow. It is one of the handsomest gift-books of the season. 

Les Maftres Sonneurs. Par GEORGE SAND. Hllustrations de M. V. 
WHEELHOUSE. (5s. net. G. Bell.)—This well printed and charmingly 
illustrated edition of George Sand's masterpiece is a pleasant variety 
among the gift-books of the season. M. Emile Faguet, in an all too 
short preface, ranks the ‘‘ Mattres Sonneurs” not only among George 
Sand's best work, but among ‘‘les chefs-d’ceuvre incomparables de la 
littérature francaise." We agree, and may add that, unlike the greatest 
of French novels, it is a book virginibus puerisque, 

From Midshipman to Field- Marshal. By Sir EvELYN Woop, F.M., 
V.C. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.)—We welcome in a cheaper edition 
this vera historia, as full of perils and adventures as one of Henty's 
novels. 

When the Puritans were in Power. By Rev. E. E. CRAKE. (2s. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge).— The story of an ejected 
vicar and his family is prettily told. It is mainly a love story, the 
daughter marrying a converted lieutenant in Cromwell's army. The 
historical setting is confessedly one-sided, but Cromwell and Milton are 
presented in their most amiable light. There are some slips showing 
hasty composition. The martyr Laud's birth-year is given as 1593 ; 
‘©The roi est mort, vive le roi” is a curious medley of tongues ; 
** Lieutenant Burrows with twenty men are quartered " is not accord- 
ing to Lindley Murray ; and an evil and desperate Boanerges, grinding 
his teeth with rage, would hardly exclaim : ** By Heaven, proud girl, 
you shall not escape me thus!” = 

Goblin Island. By ELSIE JEANETTE OXENHAM. (3s. 6d. Collins 
Clear-Type Press.) —The chief interest of the story is in the many and 
various misdeeds of a boy and girl who proclaim a deadly feud against 
some people who have taken their house for the summer. It does not 
seem to strike the children that they would have been in difficulties if 
the people had sof taken the house, and there are no limits to what 
they think it legitimate to do. They deserved much more punishment 
than they got, but the particular form of punishment was rather risky 
with a girl cradled in superstition like fill. Children, however, mostly 
enjoy stories of other children who are naughty, and here they will have 
their fill, There are a number of illustrations by T. H. Robinson. It 
is a pity that these are placed mostly at regular intervals so that they 
never correspond with the text. 

The Sisters of Silver Creek. By Bessie MARCHANT. (5s. Blackie.) 
—A very bright and readable story, and the characters of the three 
sisters are well drawn. The ease with which Sue, who has only 
“ridden a donkey sometimes when she was a little girl," takes to 
catching and harnessing horses and driving twenty miles or so in a 
wagon, seems, to say the least, improbable ; and it is no less remark- 
able that Kitty, who has ransacked every hole and corner in the rest of 
the house to find her uncle's lost money, should never have thought 
of searching the loft, though she herself hides something there. Had 
she done so, however, there would have been no need for the gallant 
efforts of the two younger girls to make a living out of their farm. We 
feel a strong personal liking for Sue and are glad to leave her in good 
hands at the end of the book. The illustrations are well reproduced, 
but somewhat immature. 

Betty's First Term. By LILIAN F. WEVILL. (3s. 6d. Blackie.)— 
Children will be amused at this story of the ups and downs of a small 
schoolgirl's life. Betty is something of a '*limb" as described by 
Calverley : she is for ever in mischief of one; kind or anothér—now 
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impertinent to the stately head mistress, now breaking bounds and 
rushing to her home, now joining in practical jokes on the elder girls. 
The various escapades give plenty of variety to the story, and there are 
no very terrible results from any of them.  Betty's father has instilled 
some good principles into her which keep her from persisting in any 


real wrongdoing, though her conscience takes some rousing. The 
book is illustrated by A. H. Buckland. 
Juliette the Mail Carrier. By Bessie MARCHANT. (5s. Collins’ 


Clear-Type Press.)—An interesting and well written story of New- 
foundland. Juliette’s home is on a dangerous part of the coast near a 
village whose inhabitants are half smugglers, half fishers, and who are 
not above acting as ‘* wreckers" when occasion serves. Juliette and 
her half-brother and sister are deceived by some suspicious appearances 
into suspecting their father of being an accomplice in this work, and 
much suffering results from this. Meantime, one misfortune after 
ancther falls on the family, which is saved from ruin and starvation by 
Juliette’s pluck in undertaking the tedious and perilous journeys of the 
mail carrier. These are vividly described, and the pictures of the 
scenery, as well as of Juliette’s anxieties on her lonely expeditions 
with her team of dogs, are very telling. The illustrations, by Richard 
Tod, are unequal ; some, however, give good effects in light and shade. 

Two Princes of Science. By ROBERT HUDSON. (Collins Clear- 
Type Press.)— The story of Edison’s and Marconi’s inventions is 
spiritedly told, and the laws of electricity on which their inventions de- 
pend are made clear to the meanest capacity. It does not enter into the 
author's purpose to explain the actual working of the various machines ; 
but we should have liked to see some diagranis in addition to the 
portraits and landscapes. 

The Burlington Art Miniatures of the World's Great Masterpieces. 
(1s. 6d.)—A beautiful set of ten mezzogravures. The complete series 
will consist of twenty sets, each set dealing with one gallery of pictures. 
The first number takes H.M. the King’s pictures. They are enclosed 
in a neat cardboard case, with a brief notice of each miniature by 
Mr. Lionel Cust. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. (Collins’ Clear-Type Press.) 
—This is a time-honoured favourite which will always be in demand, 
and it is just the book for the Christmas holidays. The ‘‘ Clear-Type 
Press" is true to its name, and the book has one hundred illustrations, 
coloured and black and white. Many of these are very good, Helen 
Stratton’s especially ; a few seem not quite up to the mark. 

’Twixt Earth and Sky. By C. R. KENYON. (3s. 6d. Blackie.)— 
This book is the history of two English middies who are caught by a 
tornado when in a captive balloon and landed at the top of * El Monte 
Invencible," or the unclimbable mountain. They find, after some ex- 
citing experiences, that the daughter of a neighbouring president has 
taken refuge there also, and, becoming friendly with her, help both her 
and her father in one of those civil wars which are the usual fate of the 
central American States. The book is as good as Mr. Kenyon’s former 
essays in literature nnd well illustrated by Mr. Horrell. 

Lttzabeth’s Angel, By DOROTHEA MOORE. (1s. National Society.) 
—This is the first of several quite short stories bound up together. They 
are prettily told, and each illustrates some act of heroism or sudden 
softening of heart which brings about a happy result. 

Under the Flag of France. By Davip Ker. (5s. Blackie.)—We 
are forcibly reminded of a scene in “ Sentimental Tommy,” where the 
Punch and Judy Showman is supplied with moral aphorisms to soothe 
the thin-skinned, to which other people are not bound to pay attention. 
If readers will make use of this tip in reading Mr. Ker’s book they will 
probably get on well with it. The incidents centre mainly round the 
doings of Bertrand du Guesclin, are based largely on history, and 
give us a series of stirring pictures of those warlike days. Mr. Ker is 
in a happy vein when rendering the old ballads of those days in a 
modern form, and the most dramatic incidents are very well illustrated 
by Stanley Wood. 

Pamela's Hero. By DOROTHEA MooRE. (2s. 6d. Blackie). —A 
story of the Gordon Riots very charmingly told. Pamela is a sweet 
and sedate little maid, wise for her years, and shows an unerring 
instinct in distinguishing the real hero from one of more showy appear- 
ance who imposes himself on older folk. The riots are dealt with only 
as they touch the fortunes of the little knot of friends in Pamela's home, 
but the scene at ''The Spaniards” at Hampstead is most exciting. 
Some of the illustrations by A. A. Dixon are pretty, but there is a lack 
of movement about the figures in action. 

Teddy: Her Book. By ANNA CHAPIN Ray. (3s. 6d. Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)— Theodora M‘Alister is one of a 
large family, a rather rough-and-ready young person, but with some 
good qualities underlying her tomboyish exterior. Her great friend is 
a crippled boy who comes to live next door, and her great ambition 
is to write a book. She confides her longing to Billy Farrington, and 
by way of a beginning the two discuss an extremely sensational plot 
together. It is not till some time afterwards, however, that Teddy’s 
desire for a published book is fulfilled. Meantime, the story deals with 
a number of the ordinary incidents of life, varied by an occasional 
accident or illness, and by Dr. M(‘Alister’s quite unaccountable 
suspicions of Billy’s good faith. Teddy's devotion to Billy brings out 
some of her best qualities. There are several coloured illustrations. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 

One of the great questions to be settled last year was that of the 
new schemes for the /icence às lettres. Ought the 
eee traditional division into a classical examination for 
all candidates and a special-subject examination to 
be maintained? Or should the classical tests go by the board and 
candidates be allowed to concentrate their attention on the subject of 
their choice? The supporters of the classics carried the day, and the 
preparation of the French licentiate is to be kept—we record the fact 
with satisfaction—on a broad and liberal basis. The new regulations 
are as follows :— There are four licences: (1) philosophy ; (2) history 
and geography ; (3) classical languages and literature ; (4) modern 
languages and literature. The examinations are to be taken in one ses- 
sion, not, as hitherto, with an interval of a year between the general and 
the special examination. They are divided into two parts—the written 
tests and the oral tests, admission to the latter being dependent on 
success in the former. In philosophy the candidate must make a 
translation from the Latin of some Roman writer on philosophy, three 
hours being assigned to the task. For the “cence in history and 
geography the translation is from a Roman historian. Those who offer 
modern languages must also make a three hours' translation from a 
Latin classic. Greek, it may be observed, is exacted only in the 
classical section. Thus, whilst at Cambridge the budding engineer 
must get his smattering of Greek, in France it is possible that a graduate 

in philosophy shall be unable to read Plato in the original. ] 

In the various changes that have been introduced into the examina- 
tion for the /icence, certain governing principles 
have been operative. The licentiate must not be a 
mere specialist ; and a fair knowledge of Latin is 
to be demanded from him. Although his marks in other subjects may 
be excellent, a candidate will be put back (ajourné) if his translation 
from Latin does not come up to a specified standard. — ** The Conse? 
supérieur," says the Ministerial circular relating to the new rules, ** has 
judged that, powerful as may be the interest inspired by the Greek 
language and literature, it cannot make the study thereof obligatory. 
On the other hand, an acquaintance with Latin has seemed to it to be 
indispensable. In adopting this solution it has intended /o affirm the 
necessity of classical culture, and it has borne in mind also that, during 
the whole period of the Middle Ages and still later, Latin was the 
learned language, the European language, and that it is, according to 
the apt expression of M. Alfred Croiset, *a necessary implement of 
work.’” Both in Greek and in Latin the dissertation and the rendering 
into the ancient language disappear. ‘Since we no longer write 
Latin, it is superfluous to compel candidates for the Zicence to practise 
writing it." Accuracy will be sufficiently tested by the translation from 
Greek or Latin, and by the commentary upon it that the candidate is 
required to make. 

We have often wondered why so few English schools—for there are 

many with both a large endowment and rich sup- 

Riding. porters —undertake to teach riding. In France the 

° financial law of 1907 has re-established the old 

riding courses. Wherever a body of mounted troops is stationed, the 
lycées and collèges will be allowed to use the riding school. The pupils 
to whom this advantage is offered are, in the first instance, those pre- 
paring for Saint-Cyr and l'Ecole polytechnique; but the force of 
example will probably mount also some of their comrades on horseback. 

France educates her citizens, in part, by means of statuary, adorning 
Bd the public ways and open spaces with inspiring 
ucation ; m pe" " 

by Statuary. representations of the illustrious dead. It is a form 

of education in which we have been conspicuously 
unsuccessful—nay, sensitively artistic minds might well prefer oblivion to 
the immortality that some of our sculptors confer. The last quarter 
of 1907 saw our neighbours unusually active in honouring past great- 
ness for the sake of the present. Rouen erected a statue to Gustave 
Flaubert, the fine observer of contemporary manners, subile analyst of 
character and master of style. At the Museum of Natural History 
in Paris a monument to Bernardin de Saint-Pierre was unveiled by 
M. E. Melchior de Vogüé, who declared of the author of ** Paul et 
Virginie ” that he had bequeathed to the young ‘‘le plus inoffensif, 
le plus touchant bréviaire de la jeunesse, de l'amour et du malheur." 
At Montmorency, where the wandering spirit of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau for a time found rest, his effigy was set up; and, as was proper, 
the discourse on the occasion was pronounced by M. Briand, the Minister 
of Public Instruction. M. Briand bade us to forget the weakness and 
the sad story of the philosopher, and to remember only the enthusiasm 
that he kindled and the work that he did for liberty. Students of 
education, at least, will recall how much in modern education had its 
first impulse from Rousseau, and will echo the cry of the French 
Minister : ‘‘ Gloire à sa pensée immortelle ! ” 


BELGIUM. 
If we touch but seldom on educational affairs in Belgium, it is 
Continued on page 28.) 
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L—FAIRY TALES AND POEMS. 1s. | By C. L. THOMSON. 
II. —NATURE MYTHS AND POEMS. 7s. | PartI. (B.C. 330-A.D. 1066). Fourth Edition. 7s. 6d. 
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A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By | ANCIENT HISTORY. By W. H. SALTER, B.A., LL.B. 
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lllustrated. 7s. 6d. | B.A., and C. E. Rice, M.A. Method Book, with Examples, 2s. 6d. 
A Second Year Reading Book in French. Examples, /s. 
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because the predominance of the Reaction has a 
deadly effect on education, so that there is little that 
is interesting or useful to relate. The Belgian 
School Law (of which we wrote some fourteen years ago), endowing 
the clerical schools to enable them to compete with the State schools, 
lias worked disastrously. A report presented to the Ligue de l'enseigne- 
ment draws a mournful picture of the present situation. ‘‘ L'enseigne- 
ment libre" means, we are told, education which is sectarian, reaction- 
ary, and hostile to the methods of science and history. The &coles 
libres are conducted either by the secular clergy or by religious con- 
eregations. Of the fifty normal schools thirty-nine are engaged in 
training primary teachers for these ecoles libres ; instruction even in the 
training establishments is often confided to young priests, recently 
ordained, who spend a brief probationary time in the normal school 
t efore finding employment in the Church. One-third of the primary 
teachers are not certificated. To give an example of the results: in a 
commune of Limburg girls are taught reading, writing, alittle grammar, 
and much catechism ; arithmetic is entirely neglected, even children of 
ten having not the least notion of it. Although the report seems to be 
written with some bias, we fear that its colours are not much darker 
than the truth. 


Gloom. 


GERMANY. 


It is amazing with what particularity the official mind in Germany 
enters into the business of the school. Everything 
gaa ery ang is prescribed ; absolute freedom of choice is seldom 
left even with regard to the smallest details of 
school-keeping. We give an example of this minuteness of control. 
A recent program of the Friedrichs-Realgymnasium in South Berlin 
contains a regulation issued by the Provincial Schulkollegium and 
dealing with the subject of the school-bags (Schulmappen) with which 
boys and girls carry their books and papers to and from home. Such 
a bag, in the case of those in lower forms, must not exceed the eighth 
or ninth part of the weight of the bearer. The parents or guardians 
are requested to see that the rule is observed ; they are also called on 
to provide satchels that can be hung on the back, since a bag carried 
on the arm or in the hand may lead to curvature of the body. The 
program furthermore lays down that boots fastened by means of laces 
which pass round hooks must not be worn in the gymnasium. Boys 
wearing them have been known to injure themselves. With regard 
to the satchels, it is at least satisfactory to learn that the teacher is 
not compelled to do the weighing. In Austria, by the way, the 
Riicksack (it will be familiar to those who have travelled in Switzer- 
land) is the form of satchel recommended. 


We read much of the financial difficulties of Germany. The 
Germans, however, unlike someof our own colonists, 
do not begin retrenchment by starving the schools. 
PruSsia, for example, is spending on industrial edu- 
cation in the current year 10,500,000 marks. Furthermore, it is 
reported that the next Budget will show a considerable increase of ex- 
penditure under this heading. The number of building schools and 
machine construction schools is to be augmented, and preparation will 
be offered in branches of industry not hitherto provided for. 


Money is also being spent freely on continuation schools (Fort- 
bildunzsschulen). Et is a noteworthy phenomenon 
that there is a growing demand for girls’ schools of 
this sort. The Handelskammer of Düsseldorf has 
expressed itself in favour of making attendance at a continuation 
school oó/igatory on all girls from fourteen to seventeen years of age 
engaged in business. Special courses for shop assistants and women 
clerks should, it is thought, be organized. 


ə AUSTRIA. 


Complaint arises of pi d niti of Austrian Universities. It is 
one of those complaints which leave us quite cold. 
madida n We have sympathy, however, with he demana 
that is being made for Handelshochschulen. lt 
has been more than once explained that these Hasmdelshochschulen are 
needed both on account of what they teach and to protect the Uni- 
versities proper against encroachment. A recent writer on the subject 
resolves the practical pursuits of men into (1) technical, (2) agricultural, 
and (3) commercial. Hence, in a complete and well organized system 
of higher education there would be four kinds of Hochschulen (high 
schools in the true sense): (1) Universities; (2) Zechnitsche Hoch- 
schulen ; (3) Hochschulen fur Bodenkultur ; (4) Handelshochschulen. 
Austria already has institutions of the first three orders ; what she lacks 
is the Handelshochschule, the high school of commerce, such an institu- 
tion as that which flourishes so vigorously at Koln in Germany. Iler 
Handelsakademien are only a superior sort of commercial school ; they 
do not rank with Universities, as a true Hochschule would. 


A writer in the Vierteljahrsschrift für körperliche Erziehung regrets 
the premature loss of beauty in the women of large 
towns that is caused by taking the girls from school 
and putting them into business at too early an age. 
In Vienna it often happens that a girl of twenty is past her bloom ; 
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whilst in ancient days, and even in the time of Rubens, the full ripening 
of woman's beauty was between the thirtieth and the fortieth year of life. 


UNITED STATES. 


President Nicholas Murray Butler, in his annual report on the work 
of Columbia University, deplores a financial de- 


The oe ficiency ; otherwise 1907 was a year of progress and 
Neglected Rich. healthful tendency. Outside of his report, he con- 


tributes to the Aducational Review a suggestive 
article on ** The Education of the Rich." The keynote of his remarks 
is sounded by the opening paragraph. ‘‘ As matters stand in the United 
States to-day, the child of parents in moderate circumstances—often- 
times very moderate, indeed—receives a better training for life, and, 
therefore, has a greater opportunity to make something of himself than 
the child of rich, particularly of very rich, parents. The child who, 
under our present laws, is to inherit great wealth, and, potentially, 
great position and great influence, too often is not given a fair chance 
to become a decent, intelligent, self-respecting citizen, because of the 
folly or neglect of his parents." The poor child, President Butler tells 
us, learns in the public school that ability, good sense and high purpose 
are not the exclusive possessions of any class. When he goes to college, 
he fits himself there for future citizenship, as well as for his chosen 
profession or business. The child of the rich man ordinarily has no such 
opportunity. Often he is dragged from place to place as the caprice 
of his mother or the demand ot fashion dictates. If he goes to school 
it is to associate with other rich children, and to be trained by teachers 
who depend for their bread on the whims of the parents of their pupils. 
Something should be done, President Butler urges, to assist the rich 
boy, that he may become a self-respecting, responsible member of the 
community. He might in time share on equal terms the chance of the 
poor boy to ripen into a man of genuine influence and importance. 
We, for our part, also hold that the munificence of the rich towards 
education should meet with recompense, and that her gifts should be 
liberally extended to them. A night-school for neglected millionaires 
is a project that we have cherished long. 


In Germany the question whether and, if so, to what extent children 
should be enlightened upon the subject of sexual 


IUE of relations is assuming great importance. The Ame- 
Physiology. rican mind is also being stirred as to the matter. 


At the recent meeting of the Purity Congress at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, Dr. Hattie Schwendener criticized severely 
the attitude of the National Education Association in ignoring petitions 
to establish a committee to investigate the subject of introducing the 
teaching of sexual physiology into the public schools. Dr. Schwendener 
said the teaching of the street and the playground in matters of sex 
and morality was wrong and degrading, and the belief that it was 
possible to keep children in ignorance of these things until physical 
maturity delusive. To be effectual, she said, instruction in pure 
morals should be given from the kindergarten to the University, and 
should underlie and permeate all teaching in all branches. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


In an article on the latest Report of the Minister for Public Instruc- 
tion, the Australian Journal of Education laments 
what the people of France and we in England have 
to lament — the failure of legislation to compel 
parents to send their children to school. New South Wales, it appears, 
has an attendance, notwithstanding the favourable economic and 
climatic conditions of the colony, 6 or 7 per cent. below that of the 
mother country. Perhaps, suggests the /ourna/, the environment 
weakens the parental backbone ; certainly the sunny climate offers a 
perpetual temptation to truancy. Moreover, children are kept at home 
for trivial causes. In many cases the minimum of seventy days' attend- 
ance in the half year has become in practice the maximum. 


Again, in New South Wales, as elsewhere in the Empire, complaint 
is made that boys and girls are taken from school at 
far too early an age. A few years ago the averape 
leaving age was from thirteen to fourteen years ; 
now it is but little above twelve. It should not be beyond the resources 
of civilization to devise some means by which children may be kept 
under the influences of the school until they may safely be released 
from them. 


Pailure of 
“ Compulsion,” 


A General 
Weakness. 


TASMANIA. 


In view of the numerous attacks that are being directed against the 
pupil-teacher system, the following account of the 
Tasmanian method of training will be of interest :— 
(1) The candidate at fourteen years of age is selected 
by the head teacher, and he is allowed to assist as 
a monitor till the following Christmas. During this period he must 
satisfy the head teacher and the inspector that he is suitable for training. 
(2) He is admitted to the training college for two years. During this 
time attention is paid to personal discipline and the development of 
good habits. His education is continued, but he learns with his face 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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French language the more apparent is its subtlety and intricacy.” 
W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 
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towards his life's work: that is, he learns as he will be expected to 
ieach. He also studies educational principles, methods, and practices ; 
-ees lessons given and learns to distinguish the strong and the weak 
points in them; he teaches, moreover, a little himself. (3) Having 
-atisfactorily completed two years in the college, he returns to his own 
school and teaches there for two years, the head teacher being respon- 
sible for his training in practical work. During this period he continues 
his education under direction of the Principal of the training college, 
receiving such help as possible from the staff of his school, and from 
the staff of the training college by correspondence. He is examined 
quarterly by the Principal in the work prescribed for that term. (4) 
His last stage is a final year in the training college as a senior student. 
A few of the best of each year will, in future, be chosen for a second 
year's training, and it is hoped that at least one every year will be sent 
to Melbourne to secure the Diploma of Education at the Melbourne 
Training College. 


ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 


The Report for 1907 of the Director of Education has special interest 
as being the last for Orange River in its status as 
Crown Colony. The Director looks back with 
satisfaction on the work accomplished by his De- 
partment during the time when the State was so constituted. The 
nizhest number of children educated in the Concentration Camps 
was reached in May, 1902, when it amounted to 12,066. In July, 
1902, the total attending permanent schools in the Orange River 
Colony was 1,933. In June, 1903, the numbers were 9,031 ; in 1904, 
(2,507 ; in 1905, 15,577 ; in 1906, 16,338; in 1907, 17,201; and in 
September, 1907, nearly 18,000. After the conclusion of hostilities 
the provisional Government set itself first to start the Town Schools and 
to procure efficient staffs for them. Great difficulties had to be over- 
come. It was even found necessary to import from England and 
Australia a number of portable wood and iron buildings. These 
served as schools, at the outset in towns ; then, as permanent buildings 
were erected, they were transported to convenient centres in the 
country, where the farmers also provided buildings of a more or less 
temporary character for a small rent. In spite of all difficulties, there 
was achieved a result of which the Empire may justly be proud. The 
iughest number of Government schools reached under the administration 
of the Orange Free State was 199, in 1898 ; by September, 1907, it had 
been raised to 330. The Free State never had 9,000 children in its 


A Retrospect. 


Government schools ; the Crown Colony, as we have just stated, could 
show nearly twice that number. 

The Director regrets that only about 60 per cent. of the children of 

the Colony were attending school. But if all the 

a en tak circumstances be taken into account the proportion 

into the Schools. is less unsatisfactory than, at first sight, it appears. 

The Report compares England and the Orange 
River Colony, which are practically of the same size ** There are no 
large stretches of waste land in the Orange River Colony. It is all 
inhabited, though inhabited very sparsely, and in endeavouring to grasp 
the situation one must bear this fact in mind. The law of this Colony 
makes education compulsory within two miles of a school, but, owing 
to the limited number of schools, that means that only about § per 
cent. of the area of the Colony is under compulsory education, while on 
the same basis the whole of the area of England would come under 
the operation of the compulsory law." 

The Christian National Schools, which were established by the Dutch 
Reformed Church, as a protest against the policy 
of the provisional Government with regard to lan- 
guage and religion, have now, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, been amalgamated with the Government schools ; for an 
agreement was reached as to the matters in dispute. The language 
difficulty was settled by making the time for the teaching of Dutch and 
English the same, English being recognized as the medium of instruc- 
tion. The question of religious education was answered by means of 
a compromise that is embodied in the Education Ordinance. Broadly 
speaking, it provides a conscience clause for parents and for teachers. 
Bible history is taught by the ordinary school staff immediately before 
or after the official school day, and provision is made for *'right of 
entry " on one day of the week, subject to certain conditions. 

Although much has been done, much remains to be done by the new 
Government. Forty per cent. of the children have 
still to be gathered into the schoo!s, and home-bred 
teachers have to be trained. But the future of the 
Colony is full of hope. And the hope is likely to be realized if the 
children are taught in the schools that they are come into the world not 
as the offshoots of a subjugated race, but to receive the citizenship of 
no mean Empire ; and that it is theirs to help not only in preserving it, 
but also in making it worth the preserving. They must learn also that 
it is worth preservation only if it will bear justice and righteousness 
inscribed on its banners. 
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A YEAR’S RECORD 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 


For the fourth academic vear in succession the number. of 
1074 Successeg | niversity Correspondence College students 
at London passing London. University Examinations 


University, has considerably exceeded one thousand, the 
including 392 figures for the twelve months ending August 
at TE | 
: : 31st, 1907, being 1074, which include 302 at 
Matriculation, ^ i pre | 


the Matriculation Examination. 


The successes of U.C.C. at the Intermediate: Examinations 
431 Successes in Arts and Science (including the Prelimin- 
at the ary Scientific) reached the total of 431, 
pe mediate comprising: respectively 16g at Intermediate 
aminations. Arts, E50 at. Intermediate Science, and 112 


at the Preliminary Scientific Examination. 


U.C.C. students also succeeded in. taking 23 of the 41 
23 of the 41. Pliccs in Honours at Intermediate Arts, 


Honours at 
Inter. Arts. 


including 13 of the 19 places in French and 


German Honours. 


Moreover, in both the Honours and Pass Lists of the 
Degree Examination in Arts and Science, U.C.C. figures con- 
spicuously, 


At Bachelor of Arts U.C.C, students took. So places with 


80 Successes — |^ Dices in Honours, and at Bachelor of 


With 18 Honours Science 110. places with 27 places in 


at B. A. Honours, 


The inereased popularity of the B.Sc. Degree is here shown 
110 Successes by the fact that the number of successful 
With 27 Honours U.C.C. students. was nearly half as large 
at B.Sc. again as the total number of the names on 

the B.Sc. Pass List so recently as 1899. 
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IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
By A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., 
Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford. 
The Fundamental Idol—A Misconception of the Scope 
of the Subject. 

I^ is only in recent vears that geography has been studied 

as a special scientific subject. Its value in education has 
still more recently been appreciated. Even a dozen years 
ago the subject was commonly supposed to be one which any 
intelligent person could get up from an ordinary text-book. 
An examination of the pre-reform text-book will illustrate 
what the scope of the subject was understood to be. 
Primarily it comprised an undigested mass of topographical 
information, all of it unintelligent and most of it valueless. 
Lists of capes, lengths of rivers, heights of mountains, arcas 
in square miles—such were among the arid husks offered by 
ignorant teachers to uninterested children. In addition, there 
were scraps of astronomical information, scraps of physio- 
graphical information, scraps of historical information, very 
largely connected with the fighting of battles at particular 
places; scraps of antiquarian information (Stonehenge is 
famous for a great stone circle); scraps of culture information 
(Florence is famous for the number of its picture galleries) ; 
and scraps of commercial information (Manchester manu- 
factures cottons). 

Only a few remain who still regard geography as a dumping 
ground of this kind. A small group of trained geographers— 
Mr. Mackinder more, perhaps, than any other person—helped to 
deal the death-blow to this misconception of the subject. Ina 
phrase which has become famous, Mr. Mackinder pointed out that 
the question “ Where ? " must in all cases be supplemented by 
the further question, “ Why there ? "—an innovation which at 
once brought geography into the rank of subjects dcaling with 
cause and effect. This, the present writer has elsewhere 
suggested, is not all, and in more advanced geographical 
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teaching at least there should be an attempt to answer the 
question, “ What results from its being there ? ” 

The first pitfall of the teacher of geography, therefore, is 
ignorance or misconception of what the scope of his subject is. 
In the first place, it is a subject which does not concern itself 
primarily with words or even with text-books. It is a study 
of the realities of the world in which we live and cannot be 
properly acquired without a concrete conception of these. To 
be properly understood, every one of the terms employed—hill 
river, valley, &c.—must be known, not by the definition in the 
dictionary, but in terms of the concrete relief of the earth’s 
surface. It is extraordinary how few children have this know- 
ledge of the real thing. In reading hundreds of examination 
papers lately, not 5 per cent. gave a satisfactory account of a 
valley, and Glenmore and the Weald were by far the com- 
monest examples of valleys cited. No doubt it is difficult to 
give a conception of mountains to children in the cities of the 
plains ; but, by means of well selected photographs, models, and 
maps, their essential geographical characteristics can be made 
comprehensible. Pupils of Mr. Mackinder who attended his 
famous lectures at Oxford in the eighties and nineties have 
frequently said that they gained from them a new perception 
of the meaning of configuration and of its relation to the de- 
velopment of human society. 

The teacher of geography must invariably think of a 
solid Earth—with plains and valleys forming natural high- 
ways for men, with marshes diverting routes and evading 
settlements; with mountain ranges preventing communi- 
cation and modifying climate and the occupations of men, 
with rivers penetrating into the recesses of the country 
and leading ultimately to the ocean highway, and of the 
ocean itself as at once linking and dividing the lands of the 
world. This, which sounds simple, is in reality not so. Care- 
ful, open-cyed study of the home district, with longer journeys 
whenever possible, and constant study of pictures and maps, 
are necessary before the power can be acquired ; but acquired 
somehow it must be if the teaching is to have any reality. 

The teacher of geography must further think of the solid Earth 
as but part of a larger whole; for the envcloping atmosphere 
is as truly part of the Earth as are the waters which fill the 
ocean depths. Moreover, he must regard the whole of this 
varied surface—whose mere variety of configuration so re- 
markably conditions the lot of men—not as stable, not as at 
rest, and not as permanent. Movement, not rest—change, 
not permanence—is the normal condition on the Earth. À 
complete series of astronomical motions has to be taken into 
account: the rotation and revolution of the Earth, with the 
changes these involve in the atmospheric envelope. From 
these result the climates of the world, which primarily 
determine the habitability of the Earth and the type of 
civilization of each part of the Earth's surface. "Through the 
action of atmospheric agencies the configuration of the Earth 
is imperceptibly, but none the less surcly, changing—the moun- 
tains being slowly worn down, the depths of the ocean slowly 
silted up. 

To understand the life of man at any period of the world's 
history and at any point of the world's surface, a whole 
complex series of causes and effects has to be taken into 
account. This carries us far indeed from the mere static 
topographical conception of the subject, which is perhaps the 
commonest pitfall of the untrained teacher. The true attitude 
towards the [arth is: 

To know her a thing alive ; 
Whose aspects mutably swerve, 
Whose laws immutably reign. 


The Idol of Words. 


The bias of English education is towards an altogether false 
estimate of the value of words. This is partly due, no doubt, 
to the influence of an education based on the study of classical 
languages; but it is also due to an essential dislike to the 
trouble of thinking. It is much easier to learn the name of 
things than to learn what the things really are. Children are 
early taught to read, and from that time onward there is 
always the danger that they are substituting the word for the 


idea of the thing itself. It should never be forgotten that we 


do not necessarily know more of a thing after we have learned 


its name than we do before. Very often, in fact, we come to 


know less, for we substitute the name for the knowledge. In the 
case of intelligent children ignorance of the name is frequently 
a stimulus to closer observation. A small daughter of the 
writer's, who has no particular memory for words, but a deep 
interest in things themselves, constantly makes admirable 
drawings of flowers in order to find out the naime. This is an 
illustration of the right relation between the concrete know- 
ledge of a natural fact and the knowledge of its name, whether 
a popular or scientific. 

The teacher of geography must rid himself of the belief in 
the idol of words, and dismiss the idea that knowledge is 
acquired principally from books and most properly within the 
walls of the classroom. Most of the first principles of geo- 
graphy are learned unconsciously by the child in the early 
impressionable years of life—in walks and outdoor games, 1n 
the care of the school garden, and so forth. The first prin- 
ciples of geography are consciously taught in the Nature-study 
excursion and the geographical excursion. The use of the 
field and of the map of the field should always precede the 
use of the text-book. The head master or mistress who cannot 
plan the time-table to admit of this is unfit for the post. It 
is one of the minor tests of administrative capacity. 


The Idol of Mischoosing and Misusing Maps. 

The eye rather than the ear is the sense organ to which the 
geographer has to address himself. To understand that part 
of the Earth's surface which can actually be inspected is one 
part of his task; to learn how to represent the facts it offers 
for observation is another; and a third and most difficult one 
is to translate the graphic records of parts of the Earth's 
surface as yet unseen and unvisited. 

'The use of maps is thus fundamental ; the use of the right 
kind of map is essential. One of the commonest drawbacks 
to good teaching is the use of bad maps. A child should learn 
to read a map as casily as a book. It too often happens that 
all that a child can do is to read the names printed on the map. 
This is not reading a map. The essential features of a good 
map can be read without any place names. 

Maps with lines of coast and river, with dots for towns, 

peppered with names and tinted with colours showing political 
divisions, are of very little use; yet, asa rule, in most school- 
rooms one still inds such maps hanging on the walls. This 
is a fundamental mistake. A map is a graphic diagram, and 
the political divisions which stand out on the wall maps just 
mentioned illustrate complex and abstract conditions which 
are best considered at the end and not at the beginning of a 
geography course. The political control of people must, of 
course, be taken into account, but the geographical control 
should be studied first. This geographical control cannot be 
ascertained from those political maps which convey so little 
meaning to the pupils. A good wall map is full of meaning 
which can easily be read by the pupils. 
Undoubtedly it is best to begin with maps which show no 
names at all. More than one must be used; but the essential 
one is that which shows most graphically and accurately the 
variations of the surface relief. This must be referred to 
again and again in dealing with other geographical conditions 
—vegetation, climate, occupations—which may be graphically 
depicted on other maps. It takes careful teaching to give 
the power of reading and understanding and comparing these 
different maps; but teaching which is not careful is worthless 
in geography, as in other subjects. Understanding and com- 
parison are fundamental. Children enjoy puzzling out the 
chief characteristics of different countries as shown on good 
wall maps, with a little judicious guidance from the teacher. 

As to names, perhaps the best plan is for the children tv 
write those which are necessary on small hand maps, which 
should correspond as nearly as possible with the wall maps. 
The children are much more likely to remember the names 
of features whose characteristics they have discovered for 
themselves than strings of names which are only vaguely 
associated with features. 
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The Idol of False Economy. 


From what has just been said, it is obvious that a good 
school equipment is much more important than a good text- 
book. This costs money, no doubt, but the money is well 
spent. The time has passed when a five-pound note spent 
on political wall maps gave the proper equipment for teaching 
geography in schools. Not one wall map of each continent 
and of the British Isles is wanted, but at least half-a-dozen ; 
not one globe, but at least six. But wall maps and globes, 
alone, are inadequate. Models and pictures—showing the 
different kinds of physical features, of vegetation, even of 
occupations, and the characteristics of villages and towns— 
should also be available. A small collection. of large 
scale maps should be added and does not cost much. If 
photographs of the different districts shown on those large 
scale sheets are also available, they add greatly to their value. 
No doubt a good teacher can do much with poor tools, but a 
good workman is always worth supplying with good tools. 


The Idol of Place-namces. 


One of the most subtle pitfalls is that which bears the false 
name of “thoroughness.” This still means for many a very 
detailed knowledge of the place-names of the world. It 
usually involves the neglect of far more important matters. 
It is not essential, and, as far as it prevents a conception of 
the broader aspects of a country, it is distinctly bad. In all 
our school books, including those of the present writer, and in 
most examination papers, there are far too many place-names. 
The learning of them prevents a proper study of the situation 
and characteristics of the most important physical features or 
the situation of the larger cities. It is not commonly recog- 
nized that the question, " Describe and account for the situation 
of London or Paris or New York," may be profitably set 
ina University examination as well asinone for boys of twelve. 
It is a safe rule in dealing with place-names not to use any 
which can be avoided, and to have definite geographical 
reasons for the selection of all which are mentioned. 

Attention to unimportant detail is bad, not merely in the 
case of topography, but in the case of climate, of vegetation, 
or of any other phenomenon which is being studied geo- 
graphically. It is absurd to teach the trend of allthe isotherms 
at different seasons. What is essential is to know the course 
of two or three which delimit different vegetative or economic 
regions. Everywhere the rule must be to have very precise 
reasons for the selections made. 


The Idol of neglecting Classification and Comparison. 


Sufficient attention is not paid to classification and the study 
of types. Yet some of the most valuable geographical lessons 
grow out of such work. The habit of classifying is an essential 
aim in geography. It is a necessary preliminary to proper 
comparisons. 

Much of the educational value of geography is lost through 
neglecting to make legitimate comparisons. How many 
teachers givea lesson on the south-east of England and make 
their pupils learn the chief rivers and ridges, and then do the 
same for north-eastern France and south-eastern Germany, 
but never point out that the principle of the topography is 
the same for all three regions! Yet what a saving of time 
there would be if this were recognized from the outset! How 
interested children become in discovering the similarities 
once thev have had the typical characteristics of one of those 
regions properly pointed out—or, rather, once they have been 
made to discover these for themselves by a judicious study of 
maps and photographs ! 

Take another case. How much time is wasted in learning 
the details about the products of, say, Guiana, Venezucla, the 
West Indies, Central America, and Mexico! Each little 
political division is separately studied; yet there are certain 
main characteristics in the climate and vegetation which are 
common on all the windward and on all leeward sides, and in 
each of the different zones of altitude—sufficient to make 
detailed study of any one part of this area suffice, with a few 
modifications, for an understanding of the whole. 
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The Idol of False Analogy. 


There are, however, comparisons and comparisons, and the 
untrained teacher, in attempting to avoid Scylla, not in- 
frequently falls into a worse Charybdis. Comparisons, to be 
valuable, must be based on essential, and not on accidental, 
resemblances. The comparison of such regions as the steppes 
of Eurasia and the steppes of North America, the forests of 
the Amazon and the forests of the Congo, South Chile and 
British Columbia, the Central Valley of Chile and the Valley 
of California are based on essential and fundamental geo- 
graphical similarities which condition the whole economic 
development of the regions. To compare, let us say, Fife and 
Kent, with reference to the situation of St. Andrews and 
Canterbury,is to emphasize a superficial resemblance of shape, 
position, and cultural conditions, at the expense of funda- 
mental geographical dissimilarities. There must be a real 
homologv, or the comparison is worthless. Many teachers 
and many text-books are guilty in this respect. 


The Idol of Vicarious Work. 


The last pitfall we can notice in this article is that of doing 
work for the children which they shoyld do for themselves. 
This is a fault not uncommon in the more conscientious 
teachers. Geography lends itself too easily to the lecture or 
story-telling methods of teaching. It equally easily lends 
itself to the Socratic method. Do not let children lose the 
Joy of discovery. It sharpens their wits and fixes both facts 
and interpretations on their memory in a natural way. Far 
too little is made in our teaching of the mental stimulus and 
ethical value of having a purpose in all we do. 


Summary. 


There are very manv other pitfalls which one might men- 
tion, but these are among the chief :—(1) A misconception of 
the subject which deals with parts of the Earth's surface con- 
sidered as units with certain relatively permanent charac- 
teristics, with seasonal changes in its climate and its plant and 
animal life, all of which have their effects on the human 
inhabitants; (2) the lack of reality in the study of the subject 
and substitution of place-names for pictures and maps and 
verbal description of various conditions; (3) the selection 
of unsuitable materials for teaching purposes; (4) the lack of 
proper use of the materials selected so as to lead up to prin- 
ciples; (5) the neglect of comparison between the features 
and conditions which are truly comparable ; (6) perhaps the 
worst fault of all is the common objection to allowing pupils to 
discover for themselves either in the district which they know 
personally, or through the examination of maps and pictures, 
the general characteristics of their own district or of distant 
lands. 


JOTTINGS. 


WE noted last month an eccentric article in School by Prof. Arm- 
strong. In December he answers a reply to that article by Mr. 
Winbolt, and surpasses himself. ‘* Clerical Inefficiency ” is the title 
of the article, by which he signifies not only the incompetence of head 
masters in Holy Orders, but the barrenness of literary, non-scientific 
teaching. ‘‘ Butchers, bakers, and candlestick-makers should be in- 
troduced into our schools, and teachers should be sent out into the 
world to gain experience of its ways and requirements." His main 
arraignment is that public schools do not teach boys to write English. 
He has, during the past few weeks, examined ** some fifty bright young 
fellows fresh troin schools of repute.” He set them to describe an 
experiment they had performed, and ‘‘one and all failed most 
egregiously.” An examiner who makes such a sweeping charge should 
himself be above suspicion, and, as he reminds Mr. Winbolt, those 
who adventure into the ring must expect hard hitting. That Prof. 
Armstrong should stamp on Mr. Winbolt’s **wee-wee corn” is no 
concern of ours ; but, as onlookers, we may observe that Prof. Arm- 
strong himsclf, for all his science, does not write good English. His 
very first sentence is an egregious instance of the mixed metaphor. 
Mr. Winbolt is made at the same time to return the ball, to beat 
the drum, and to focus attention. — ** Mr. Page... fails to see 
any signs of true progress, but, rather, signs of retrogression." 
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Had one of Prof. Armstrong's ‘‘ literary exquisites ” perpetrated such a 
sentence, would it not have been trounced as a ‘‘ strange and plusquam- 
Thucydidean"' construction? Is ** mellitlous verbosity” a printer's 
error or the last Aewrzstic invention? We ask for information. 


AT the Autumn Meeting of the Classical Association of Scotland, 
Prof. Ridgeway delivered an address on ** The Relation of Arch:vology 
to Classical Studies." He did not unduly magnify his own subject, 
and held that in the classical trinity arch:vology and linguistics must 
be subsidiary to literature. Nor, if we take arch:eology in its wider 
sense (-l/fertumwissenschaf! is a better word), will its right be disputed 
to rank as coequal with language. When, however, the professor 
proceeded to apply his theory and compare ancient and modern 
studies, we must join issue. **It is infinitely better for a man to have 
mastered the history of the Norman Conquest than the period of 
James I. or Charles I., and still more important for the student to 
master the age of Pericles than that of the Norman Conquest." 
Richard Cobden gave himself away when he said that there was more 
useful information in a single number of the 77»es than in all the 
works of Thucydides ; but, unfortunately as it is expressed, this seems 
to us the truer paradox of the two. 


A STRONG committee has been appointed by the Modern Language 
Association to consider the training of modern language teachers, 
which includes representatives of the Universities, training institutions, 
schools, and other professional bodies, and the chairmanship has been 
accepted by the Rev. E. S. Roberts, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge. The following is a list of members :—J. W. Adamson 
(King's College, London), A. T. Baker (Sheffield), S. Barlet (French 
Professors), Cloudesley Brereton (London County Council) Karl 
Breul (Cambridge), Miss Campbell (Cheltenham), H. G. Fiedler 
(Oxford), J. J. Findlay (Manchester), H. T. Gerrans (Oxford), A. 
Kahn (Camden School), W. G. Lipscomb (Bolton), Miss Lowe 
(Leeds), E. L. Milner-Barry (Mill Hill), B. Minssen (President French 
Professors), Miss Pope (Somerville), Miss Powell (Cambridge Training 
College), Miss Purdie (Exeter), W. Rippmann (Queen's College, 
London) A. A. Somerville (Eton), F. Storr (President Modern 
Language Association), J. Welton (Leeds). At the first meeting the 
scope of the inquiry was defined, and sub-committecs were appointed 
to report to the General Committee on the academic studies and the 
professional training of intending modern language teachers and to 
collect information on foreign systems of training. 


JOCOSERIA.—Schoolmaster: '* Grieved to hear of your sad bereave- 
ment. And what were your father's last words?" Boy: ** Please, 
sir, he had no last words ; mother was with him to the end.” 

Poor Widow: ‘* Yes, my lady, he has been a hincubus to his old 
mother, has my poor boy. But, thank the Lord, he's turned over a 
new leaf and doing better : he's joined the Unemployed, and's otf my 
hands now." 

Prisoner (to jail chaplain) : ** You see, sir, this is how it come about. 
We had the misfortune to lose our infant, and there was a little bit of 
an inquest, and I got three months ; but my poor old woman, she got 
seven years," 


THE Board of Education has issued a useful pamphlet, '* How to 
become a Teacher in a Public Elementary School," price 4d. Though 
the gate is no less strait, the ways that lead to it have been multiplied 
tenfold. The indenture now signed by a student on entering a train- 
ing college binds him, if a man, to serve for seven years, and, if 
a woman, for five years, in an ''approved" school, which includes 
secondary schools. Another wall of partition has disappeared. 


IN the Contemporary Review for December Mr. A. J. Butler has a 
crushing reply to Mr. Lawson's criticism of Oxford finance. Mr, 
Lawson's mistakes amount to £327,000, plus £20,000, or £347,000, 
out of £490,000. His conclusion is that nothing that the colleges 
could do would provide the University with the money requisite for 
its natural development. ‘‘ Those who know the truth about Oxford 
know that the Chancellor’s appeal, which Mr. Lawson seeks to 
discredit, is more than justified.” 


IN a paper read before the National Union of Women Workers, 
Mrs. Bannister, Head Mistress of the Stepney Pupil-Teachers’ Centre, 
explained the position of the bursar, who, she prophesied, would 
shortly supersede the pupil-teacher. We note one practical suggestion 
which, coming from so high an authority, should carry weight at 
Whitehall. The bursar should spend one term, and not more than 
one term, in an elementary school before going to a training college. 
One term is enough to discover whether the bursar has sufficient apti- 
tude and sufficient liking for the work (both essential points) to show 
that he has in him the making of a teacher. More time at this stage 
would be wasted. 


ON December 10 the first Collegiate Hall for internal students cf the 
University of London was opened by Sir Arthur Riicker. More House, 
Chelsea, will accommodate sixteen residents, only 1 in 200 of the 
present number of internal students; but when the block is completed 
there will be accommodation for forty, and the movement is certain to 
spread. 


THE Scotch Education Department has issued Directions for the 
Cleansing and Disinfecting of Schools. It would be well if our public- 
school authorities and private-school masters procured a copy, price Id., 
and applied the directions. We note the recommendation to oil Hoors 
* with certain preparations." We have used Florigene for the last 
year in this ofħce with the best results. 


Mr. RicuHARD H. WALTHEW has been appointed to the Professor- 
ship of Music at Queen's College, London, vacant by the death of 


Prof. Henry Gadsby. 


On December 6, the Bishop of Kensington presided at a drawing- 
room meeting, held by kind permission of Mrs. Symes-Thompson, at 
33 Cavendish Square, in connexion with the Society for Training 
Teachers of the Deaf and for the Diffusion of the ‘‘German” (Pure 
Oral) System. The object of the meeting was to bring before the 
head mistresses of secondary schools the work of teaching the deaf as 
a profession for women. Mrs. St. John Ackers (wife of the founder of 
the Society), Mrs. Kinsey (former Lady Superintendent of the Society's 
Training College at Ealing), Miss IHewett (Principal), Miss M. Johnston 
(Lecturer on the Training of the Speaking Voice), and Miss Day 
(Ilead Mistress of the Grey Coat Hospital), spoke on different topics 
connected with the work. It was pointed out that good teachers are 
required, that the work is most interesting and affords a new opening 
for women. 


SOCIALLY, the Oxford meeting of the head masters was a complete 
success, and the after-dinner speaking was unusually good and interest- 
ing. The Vice-Chancellor's speech, in proposing the health of the 
members of and visitors to the Conference, was admirable in both 
matter and manner. For the members Dr. Gow replied with considerable 
humour, and Mr. Page, in returning thanks on behalf of the assistant 
masters, made a deep impression by the wit of the carlier part of his 
speech and the emotional earnestness of its close. Referring to Wright 
v. Zetland, Mr. Page said: ** When a head master is translated, the 
prophet’s mantle may fall on his successor's shoulders, but his staff...” 
and laughter drowned the conclusion of the sentence. 


Ir is a standing grievance of head masters that some Bishops decline 
to accept a mastership fer se as a sufticient title to Holy Orders, and 
a remonstrance to the Episcopal Bench was carried at Oxford ze». cos. 
We hope, however, that the incriminated Bishops will stand firm. It 
may be true, as one speaker observed, that the Church profits by the 
learning of classical head masters ; but, on the other hand, it suffers 
from the failures who are given a living to get rid of them, and it 
must be gall and wormwood to the working parson to see the best 
prizes in his profession bestowed on men, however eminent, who reap 
in a field where they have not sown. 


THE Daily Chronicle, on December 19, had two good schoolboy 
stories last month. When Mrs. Malcolm, the only lady town councillor 
in Scotland, took her seat for the first time at the monthly meeting of 
the council, a letter was handed in from a boys’ school congratulating 
the council on its newly acquired dignity and adding ingenuously 
that the event seemed sufficiently important to be celebrated by a 
whole holiday! This is equalled by a schoolboys’ debate on the 
important question of woman's suffrage. At the close of the discussion 
a resolution was passed condemning the aims of suffragists, but approv- 
ing their methods. 


THE Royal Meteorological Society is offering three prizes of £5, 43, 
42 for an original Nature-study Lesson on Weather or Climate. The 
essays are to be sent in before January 31, and particulars of the com- 
petition may be obtained from the Secretary, 70 Victoria Street, S. W. 


“HEAD MASTERS of public schools are not as a class addicted to 
Conservatism." — Outlook, on the Oxford Conference. 


IN reply to ** Ancien Professeur," ** The Examiner" writes :——** I 
have before me a copy of the examination paper which I set for 
the London County Council * Examination for appointments in the 
minor establishment,’ January, 1907. The passage from Mignet to 
which your correspondent refers is given perfectly correctly without 
a single misprint. It is evident that * Ancien Professeur has not seen 
the paper which was actually set to the candidates, but only a reprint, 
in which a whole line has unfortunately been omitted." 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Rise of the Greek Epic. Being a course of Lectures 
delivered at Harvard University by GILBERT MURRAY, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow of New College, Oxford ; formerly 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. Murray, invited by Harvard University to deliver the 
Gardiner Lane Course of Lectures for 1907, has completed, 
and indeed outrun, his commission, and now publishes ten 
substantial lectures on the Greek Epic, subjoining seven 
appendices. Wisely availing himself of contemporary autho- 
rities, he has invoked the aid of Prof. Myres on archeology 
and primitive history; that of Miss Pope, of Somerville 
College, on Old French; on Semitic matters, that of Prof. 
Margoliouth ; and, "in a more general way," expresses his 
debts to Prof. Mackail, Mr. T. E. Snow, and, “ above all," to 
Miss J. E. Harrison and her “ Prolegomena." 

This is a very substantial outfit for a voyage upon that 
almost limitless ocean, the Homeric question. Whenever— 
and may the day be far distant !—it falls to some critical 
student to make a complete estimate of Mr. Murray’s services 
to Greek literature, that student will certainly find it hard to 
settle whether the professor wrote poetry or prose with more 
vivid and alluring skill. “ My own little book," he says 
(Preface, page v) ... "is only an attempt to puzzle out a 
little more of the meaning of a certain remote age of the 
world, whose beauty and whose power of inspiration seem to 
shine the more wonderful the more resolutely we set ourselves 
to understand it." In reality the "little book " is already 
more than that, and, if we mistake not, promises to be a good 
deal more still. The first lecture is introductory, and aims at 
showing us that Hellenism is not, as too many of us are apt 
to think, paganism, but its essential opposite. It is the 
earliest struggle out of savagery, the traces of which cling 
around it—traces of cannibalism, for instance, and other 
horrors, which in classical Greek literature are spoken of as 
horrors and out of date, and yet sufficiently near, in point of 
time, to show us to what salvation Hellenism was struggling 
forward. It is, according to Prof. Murray, the balance 
between asceticism and the “full artistic appreciation of life " : 
it is that “elusive thing " which the Greeks found so hard to 
define and yet so essential to aim at, coppoovryn—" a tempering 
of dominant emotions by gentler thought." The word cwdpor, 
according to the professor, means " with saving thoughts," and 
he defines it excellently. “There is a way of thinking which 
destroys and a way which saves. The man or woman who is 
gwppwv walks among the beauties and perils of the world, 
feeling the love, joy, anger, and the rest; and through all he 
has that in his mind which saves. Whom does it save? 
Not him only, but, as we should say, the whole situation. It 
saves the imminent evil from coming to be." 

Lectures ii. and iii. are, in the widest sense, at once specu- 
lative and historical: the former is called " The Migrations; 
the Polis" ; while the latter deals with “The Chaos of the 
Migrations ”"— t.e., the wreckage and renewal of institutions, 
tribal and other, and some very interesting pages on Aióos 
and Népeois—a passage to which we foresee abundant refer- 
ence in advanced scholarship papers! Of these Books (II. and 
III.) we think those who read, in the main, for pleasure should 
turn to pages 50-53, with the legendary account of an Aegean 
migration; and as for the Dark Age, we almost wonder that 
we are not reminded of Oliver and King Pharamond, in 
Morris's noble poem, “ Love is Enough.” 

P. There the unknown desire 

Of my soul I beheld—wrought in shape of a woman. 
Ol. O ye warders of Troy-walls, join hands through the darkness, 
Tell us tales of the Downfall, for we too are with you ! 


In Books IV.-VI., the nature and development of a " book" 
in primary times are lucidly illustrated, and, in particular, the 
gradual growth and expansion of something which we are 
tempted to call consctence in the Hellenic spirit—gradualexpur- 
gations, as Prof. Murray calls them—whereby barbaric prac- 
tices are recognized as barbaric, and, little by little, through 


the lapse of ages and change of dialects and manners, Homer 
“rises to the occasion" (as the professor courageously puts 
it) not only in honour and something closely akin to mercy, 
but in civilized practices, customs, and manners. “ Homer” 
—that is to say, the growth of the Greek spirit—is excellently 
delineated in the seventh and eighth lectures, from the Aeolic 
down to the Ionic stage of Homeric writ ; but, where all is 
good, we think that many readers will give the palm to 
Lecture ix., in which the author concentrates his criticism 
on the " Iliad," and, without concealing or ignoring its " ap- 
parent vices," does on the whole stand forward as champion 
of that primacy which, in the main, posterity has conceded 
to the " Iliad." 

We all know the charm of Mr. Murray's style, especially in 
panegyric: two passages in Lecture ix. will serve to illustrate 
it:— 

The world into which Homer takes us is somehow more splendid 
than any created by other men. Where were there ever battles or 
heroes like these—such beauty, such manliness, such terror and pity and 
passion, and such all-ruling majesty of calm? There are many strong 
men and fair women in other stories: why is it that, almost before a 
word is spoken, we feel in our bones the strength of these Homeric 
heroes, the beauty of these grave and white-armed women? You 
remember, in the Old Testament, the watchman who stood upon the 
tower in Jezreel, when they sent out the horsemen one after another : 
** And the watchman answered and said: He came even unto them 
and cometh not again. And the driving is like the driving of Jehu the 
son of Nimshi ; for he driveth furiously.” We knew nothing about 
the driving of Jehu before. We hear no word more about it afterwards. 
But the one sentence has behind it just that intensity of imagination 
which makes thoughts live and vibrate like new things a hundred, or a 
thousand, or two thousand, years after their first utterance. And that 
is the quality that one finds in Homer. 


Or, once again, where Helen goes up to the wall of Troy, 
to see the battle between Menelaus and Paris :— 

So speaking, the goddess put into her heart a longing for her 
husband of yore and her city and her father and mother, and 
straightway she veiled herself with white linen, and went forth from 
her chamber shedding a great tear. . . . The elders of Troy were 
seated on the wall, and when they saw Helen coming, softly they spake 
to one another winged words: ‘* Small wonder that the Trojans and 
mailed Greeks should endure pain through many years for such a 
woman. Strangely like she is in face to some immortal spirit.” 

That is all we know. Not one of all the Homeric bards fell 
into the vawning trap of describing Helen, and making a cata- 
logue of her features. She was veiled; she was weeping ; and 
she was strangely like in face to some immortal spirit. And 
the old men, who strove for peace, could feel no anger at the 
war. With the echo of that in our ears, let us keep silence, 
yea, even from good words! 


Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere. 
by M. E. SADLER. (8s. 6d. net. 
Press.) 

Our English system of education may be likened to a town 
standing on a site where men have lived from time imme- 
morial. Here and there ancient foundations bear a modern 
dwelling ; some buildings are partly constructed of materials 
that have served for older erections; other houses still remain 
in use that are tottering from age; and in certain quarters 
new flaunting streets have been driven through labyrinths of 
narrow ways that show how cramped the town once was. 
Such a town is picturesque and interesting, but it suffers from 
the process under which it has grown. At no time has the 
site been laid out to suit its present condition; little has been 
done till necessity forced on some action, and then no com- 
prehensive scheme has ever been projected. The name that 
best describes such a city and English education—as a system 
—is patchwork, and patchwork worked by many generations 
in various patterns and several pieces, never designed to suit 
each other, long dissociated, and now cobbled together. 

At one time Universities were the chief places of study out- 
side monasteries, at another grammar schools were founded, 
at a third elementary, at a fourth technical education were 
most thought of; then secondary schools becaine the rage; 
lastly. we find that continuation schools have to be tacked on 
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to our misshapen quilt. At no period has any definite scheme 
been followed. When a new system has been adopted for 
a certain class of schools little thought has been given to 
fitting it into any existing plan; wastefulness has reigned 
supreme. “Englishmen are a little inclined to overlook the 
national value of a good system of education.” 

It is therefore with the utmost delight that we welcome 
such a book as Prof. Sadler’s " Continuation Schools in Eng- 
land and Elsewhere." In 750 pages we have an exhaustive 
survey, touching on every form of teaching designed to cover 
the period between childhood and years of discretion, as well 
as on adult schools, University Extension lectures, military 
schools, Sunday schools, mechanics' institutes, working men's 
colleges, &c., for the benefit of those who have had but 
scanty education. “ Englishmen dislike compulsory educa- 
tion. But when the wastefulness of the present system is 
realized, legislators, public opinion, employers, teachers, and 
individual effort will surely combine and bring about an im- 
provement.” 

Many people have at last recognized that it is useless to 
vive a little book-learning to children up to the age of thirteen 
or so and then to cut them adrift to float into some blind- 
alley of an occupation. The history of thousands of such 
children is this:—From thirteen to seventeen light employ- 
ment is found—as an errand boy, for instance. At seventeen 
no advance in wages is obtainable; so the boy leaves to 
better himself. He finds that he knows no trade to turn to 
and can become nothing more than an unskilled labourer. In 
the course of a few more years the hopelessness of his 
prospects unmans him and he turns out a social wreck, and, 
as " unemployed," a charge on the State either as a pauper or 
as a criminal. It is to help such as these and other more 
deserving cases that Prof. Sadler has undertaken the survey 
the results of which are now before us. 

Of the book itself one need only say one wishes it were 
longer! The grasp of the situation is so firm that the reader 
regrets that the master hand has not given more fully a series 
of possible schemes for continuation schools. For, what is 
to be done must be done on a definite plan. There must be 
no more patchwork, and who better than Prof. Sadler can 
frame a satisfactory system to aim at?  " The inquiry shows 
the value of voluntary effort, but also its weakness and limita- 
tions." If any real progress is to be made, the nation, through 
Parliament, must both guide and strengthen local effort. 
" Continuation schools must be recognized as an integral part 
of our svstem of education." More co-ordination is needed 
than exists at present. The idea of many people is that all 
education should be under Government, aided by a Local 
Authority covering a large area. At present, in a given dis- 
trict, we find elementary education under one quite inde- 
pendent body, continuation schools under a different almost 
independent body, secondary education having boards of 
school governors without any connexion with the other two 
bodies. No scheme of national education can prosper when 
such conditions prevail. Those interested in the subject must 
go to the book itself. It ought to be in the hands of every 
member of an Education Committee. Only a few hints of 
its contents can be given. here :— ! 

The book is the outcome of an inquiry made by members of the 
department of Education in the University of Manchester, aided by 
many educationists. The whole is under the editorship of Prof. 
Sadler, who contributes a great part of the material. We have a 
general discussion of the question, followed by details of various 
inethods now in practice in many towns, districts, and countries. 

The need for ** further education " is shown by the following figures :— 
More than 300,000 children annually leave elementary schools in 
England and Wales at thirteen or fourteen years of age: of these only 
one in three receives any more systematic education. The remaining 
two are ill equipped for the duties—civic, social, and industrial—that 
should lie before them. It is found that scholars of Standard VI., a 
year after leaving school, are unable to do the work of Standard IV. 
or even of Standard III. Such continuation schools as do exist do 
not draw annually a larger proportion of pupils between the ages of 
lfteen and seventeen in proportion to the growth of our population. 
In “inspected " evening classes only some 272 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of England and Wales attend. About 30 per cent. of these 
students are over twenty-one ; more than half are men. 
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It must be remembered that the most important age to instruct is 
that following the years spent at an elementary school. During the 
years between the ages of fifteen to seventeen young persons are made 
or marred. To be really useful, continuation schools for young 
scholars must be compulsory. They may be ‘‘ trade schools,” which 
are wanted to replace apprenticeship. The instruction given should 
be practically useful, combining ** further instruction " with possibilities 
of wage-earning. But juvenile labour must be limited ; the half-time 
system in textile trades is particularly evil, unjust, and unnecessary. 

That such schools are feasible and a remunerative investment is shown 
by the day craft school at Brimscombe Polytechnic,* to make which 
successful manufacturers, pupils, parents, and the Gloucestershire 
County Council have combined. And this is not the only instance of 
success, though, unfortunately, some continuation schools are only 
makeshifts for what should have been done at an elementary school 
and only reach the fringe of the available children. 

Many employers send their workmen to benefit by some kind of 
continued education and report favourably on the advantages of it ; 
but some owners and foremen are hostile. Experience has proved that 
children can be attracted to continuation schools if care is taken to 
keep in touch with them after they leave school. But those who would 
most benefit by attendance will not come without compulsion. The 
fundamental need is improvement in elementary schools, of which only 
their enemies mention the completeness and satisfactory working. Our 
present system makes too many under-clerks and disparages industrial 
pursuits. 

The best continuation schools are to be found, first, in Germany, 
then in Switzerland. Denmark has been particularly successful with 
older pupils in country districts. 

The advantage to England of well skilled workers, clerks, business 
assistants is worth the cost of ‘further instruction "—Aabout £ 1,500,000. 
Ignorance is the dearest thing in the world. Munich, with a popula- 
tion of some 500,000, devotes about £55,000 annually to continuation 
schools ; France only £165,000 in all. The root of the matter lies in 
the reform of the elementary school. 


“The Cambridge Modern Historv."—Vol. X.: The Restora- 
tion. (Cambridge University Press.) 

The tenth volume of the “ Cambridge History " reveals the 
ever increasing difficulty of writing modern history. Though 
a space of only some thirty years is covered, there are 
twenty-four chapters, written bv sixteen authors. The biblio- 
graphy extends to over a hundred pages, and there are, we are 
told, in the archives of the chancelleries of Europe vast 
accumulations of material which are not yet accessible to 
historians. The ground to be covered has to be parcelled out 
in very small plots. The history of France from 1815 to 1830 
is sufficient to occupy two writers. There is an obvious 
straining after compression in most of the contributions, which 
in some cases sensibly affects the lucidity of the narrative. 
Some of the writers appear to feel compelled to restrict them- 
selves to the outward sequence of events, and give no adequate 
presentation of the currents of national feeling and the sys- 
tems of political parties. Lady Blennerhassett's chapter on 
the Doctrinaires is particularly disappointing in this respect. 
The political condition of France in the first years of the Re- 
storation is of peculiar interest. To understand it, we must 
remember that Frenchmen had had scarcely more practice in 
self-government in 1815 than they had had in 1789. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the events of the next fifteen years. 
showed that thev had not mastered the art of controlling the 
Government. If it is true that the revolution of 1820 was due, 
on the one hand, to the Bourbons. who had learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing, it was partly due, on the other hand, to a 
certain incapacity for resisting the encroachments of govern- 
ment on the part of the people. The individual Frenchman 
was not yet thoroughly imbued with the sentinent which 
centuries of self-government have made part of an English- 
man's nature—" L'Etat. c'est moi," Nor had the political 


* So successful has this school been that a central one on a larger 
scale, and to absorb Brimscombe, has been sanctioned. The school is 
for boys between the ages of twelve and fourteen. Half the time is 
given to manual instruction (wood and iron), and the remaining time 
to English, arithmetic, history, geography, &c., so arranged as to. 
have real connexion with daily life. At present, neighbouring manu- 
facturers take boys thus trained and pay for their higher education up 
to the age of sixteen, sending them to a technical school so many times. 
a week by day, without deducting from their wages.—(Note by. 
Reviewer.) 
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parties yet learnt the saving value of opportunism. Mme. de 
Souza describes their characteristics in happy language: 
" L'état du pays ressemble à un livre ouvert par le milieu: les 
ultras y lisent de droite à gauche, au rebours, pour tácher de 
remonter au commencement ; les libéraux courent de gauche à 
droite se hátant vers la fin; mais personne ne lit à la page ot 
l'on est.” Another effect of the necessary compression is the 
absence of characterization. The art of Clarendon seems 
well-nigh lost. Perhaps the most interesting personal revela- 
tions in the volume are some glimpses of Metternich’s inner 
mind, taken from his letters, which show that even when he 
was at the height of his power there were times when he felt 
that his system was doomed. “I have given my life to 
propping up a mouldering edifice,” he wrote in some moment 
of genuine insight. 

But, when all deductions are made, the value of this great 
work cannot easily be appraised too highly. There is much 
historical information here which has never been placed be- 
tore the English-reading public in so handy and so compre- 
hensible a form. Mr. Kirkpatrick's two chapters on Spanish 
America give an excellent view of the conditions which led to 
the movement for independence and an excellent, though all 
too brief, summary of the events of the struggle. We think, 
however, that in his first chapter he has underestimated the 
inluence of the haughty contempt felt by the pure-bred 
Spaniard for the American—a contempt which made social 
intercourse between the two alinost impossible. Mr. Alison 
Phillips gives us some clear and well written chapters on the 
history of the Nearer East, though in his chapter on the 
Greek War of Independence he adds little to what he has 
already told us in his " Modern Europe." We cannot help 
thinking that it was a mistake on the editor's part to entrust 
the history of Russia to a Polish professor. Dr. Askenazy's 
learning is indisputable, but his national bias shows itself very 
clearly. One of the best chapters in the book is that dealing 
with the political history of England from 1815 to 1832, by 
Mr. H. W. V. Temperley. It is, perhaps, a little unfortunate 
that the economic changes of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries forin the subject of a chapter by another 
hand; for at no period in history were economic and political 
movements more closely interwoven than in the days which 
saw the rebellion of the Spanish colonies countenanced by 
Canning largely for reasons of trade, the middle classes made 
the principal depository of political power by Grey and Russell, 
and the Navigation Act and the Corn Laws repealed. Mr. 
Temperley's chapter is, however, a very able survey of the 
movement of political thought and feeling which led to the 
great Reform Bill. His attitude towards that measure is not 
altogether favourable, but his criticisms do not seem to us 
very well founded. He says the Bill was reactionary in so far 
as it abolished the democratic franchise in English boroughs; 
but on a previous page he had confessed that the number of 
boroughs with such a franchise was small, and it is difficult 
to see how anything but a uniform franchise could have been 
established. The raising of the electoral qualification in Irish 
counties is perhaps more justly cited as an instance of a step 
backwards. His statement that the Bill failed to check 
bribery and corruption is curiously contradicted a few lines 
lower down, where we read that the measure " dealt a heavy 
and real blow to political corruption." His censure of the 
Whigs for abolishing the nomination boroughs is surprising. 
Does he suggest that a Reform Bill ought not to have touched 
institutions which were the abnegation of the representative 
principle? There is more truth in the criticism that “the 
comparatively mild treatment meted out to the rotten boroughs 
was a grave mistake.” No doubt the Whigs had to accept an 
unsatisfactory compromise on this point. 

Among the chapters which will be the most acceptable to 
the general reader as throwing light on current events are two 
relating to the smaller countries. Mr. Edmundson's history 
of the Low Countries tells the story of the failure of the 
attempt to bind Holland and Belgium together—a failure due, 
like the result of the attempted union between Norway and 
Sweden, to the impossibility of escape from the need of one 
man sitting behind if two ride upon the same horse. The 


same author’s chapter on Brazil and Portugal shows how little 
to the taste of great numbers of the Portuguese is constitutional 
government. It is clear that a strong and able man could 
have made himself dictator in Portugal about 1828 and ruled 
with the approbation of perhaps the majority of the people. 


The Death of Virgil: A Dramatic Narrative. 
By T. H. WARREN. (Murray.) 

We welcomed “ Virgil's Soliloquy ” when it appeared a few 
months ago in the Monthly Review, and are glad to possess 
it in a permanent form. Of its expansion into a “dramatic 
narrative " we must speak in more doubtful terms. For the 
form Browning is clearly responsible, and the title recalls 
" A Death in the Desert"; but the introduction of three 
speakers, besides the ‘mute masks," as they are quaintly 
called, is not an improvement. The Secretary Eros is simply 
the stage confidant; Maecenas the congregation to whom a 
sermon on plain living and high thinking may be preached ; 
and Augustus flits past like a king in Macbeth's vision. All 
might have been expressed more artistically in a soliloquy. 

Like Browning, in his “ Saint John," Dr. Warren is frankly 
anachronistic. To “ Treasury clerks," “ briefless barristers,” 
“freshmen and seniors ” we have no objection; but we draw 
the line at “ stewards of the ball." These are verbal trifles ; 
but over all there is a cast of modern thought in strong con- 
trast with, for instance, Tennyson’s pure study of the antique. 
The Sixth “ Aeneid" may justify the God “in whom we live 
and move and have our being"; but, assuredly, the Fourth 
“ Eclogue " has no hint of “ the angel star-led ” or of the " Maid 
Mother and the Heavenly Maid,” and it would be hard to 
find a Latin equivalent for “his innocent, sheer unworldli- 
ness." When, at the close, Virgil cries, “ Light, light, Eros, 
more light!" we inevitably think not of Virgil, but of Goethe; 
and Eros’s reply, “ Lights, lights, bring lights! fetch in the 
apothecary!” shocks us as a bathos. “The Salad, an 
Alexandrine study of my salad days," is a questionable pun, 
and " Heaven built on Hell, Vulcan with Venus wed" is an 
un-Virgilian conceit. 

Nor has Dr. Warren always succeeded in converting into 
current English "the chosen coin of fancy flashing out from 
many a golden phrase." 

Arms and the man of destiny I sing, 
Warrior and saint, 


suggests Napoleon and Saint Louis, not Aeneas. 
Lo! monstrous miens, appalling potencies 
Of godhead, foes to Troy! 

is a far-off echo of 


Adparent dirae facies : inimicaque Trojae 
Numina magna deum. 


Tennyson's literal 
This way and that, dividing the swift mind, 
is better than 
Now here, now there, my darting mind departs. 


It is easy to pick holes; but there are passages that none 
but a scholar who is also something of a poet could have 
written. 

The powers unseen that lead us in and out, 
The rodlets of the cradle and the go-cart, 
Good-fellows of the cupboard and the hearth, 
Naiad and Nymph, Dryad and Dread, 
Fairy and Faun by fountain, hill, and tree. 

* * * 


Are they not manifestations manifold 
Of one sole mind in all things immanent ? 


The passage, which we would gladly have quoted entire, is 
instinct with the theology of the Sixth “ Aeneid." 
And, in a lighter vein, the portrait of Horace: 


That friend of friends, 
The little, plump, shrewd, dapper poet-critic, 
The laughing, loving, lyric-satirist, 
Of wit and heart, honey and gall compounded, 
Who called me '*a white soul” and ** half his own,” 
Comrade of years, companion of life's morn. 


E . 
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Here and there is a line that to our ears does not scan: 

Left imperfect and never to be finished. 

Lives of the poets, what are they? Saddest tales. 

From Father Ennius’ something musty midden. 
(What would Tennyson have said to this last line?) But 
generally the blank verse is smooth and varied. 


Life im the Homeric Age. By Tuomas Day Seymour, Hillhouse 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in Yale Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan.) 

This weighty book—it is more than seven hundred pages long—en- 
riched with fine maps and illustrations, and wide, not to say diffuse, in 
its learning, is an attempt to interpret Homer from the philological, 
rather than the archxological, post of view. Nineteen chapters, 
ranging, after an introduction of nearly fifty pages, from cosmography 
and geography to Homeric war and Homeric arms, treat of women 
and the family, furniture, dress and decoration, property in the Herc ic 
age, trade and the crafts, sea life and ships, agriculture and plants, 
animal life, &c. For the ordinary student of Homeric writ we should 
say that the most serviceable part of the book would be found in 
chapters xiv. to xvii. Chapter xv., ‘‘ Hades and his Realm,” is a topic 
of universal interest, and is judiciously followed up by ‘‘ Temples, 
Worship, and Divinations," “The Troad" and its topography (of 
which an excellent map is provided on page 526) is, of course, 
requisite to young students and convenient to (hose of more ad- 
vanced years. Our chief criticism would be that so very much of 
the book is, and has been for some time, part of the common stock of 
every academical work that concerns itself with Hellas. Beautiful 
as the printing and pictures are, the volume itself is too unwieldy and 
heavy for convenient use. 

Stortes from Ancient Rome. By Prof. A.J. CHURCH. (6d.  Cassells.) 

We are so familiar with Mr. Church as a story-teller that the title 
hardly prepared us for a plain history of Rome from the foundation to 
the end of the second Punic War. It is given in Mr. Church’s direct, 
unvarnished style, and will serve well as a class-book for juniors. If 
there is a fault to find, it is that the history is too severely simple. We 
still have the Seven Kings, but the she wolf, Egeria, and the Rape of 
Lucrece are eliminated. A table of dates would be a useful addition. 


De Vigny's Servitude et Grandeur Militaire. Edited by C. L. FREEMAN. 
(2s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

These short stories fulfil all the conditions of a French Reader ; they 
are true literature, interesting with an interest that appeals to school- 
boys, and instructive as throwing sidelights on history, none the less 
true because conveyed in the form of fiction. Mr. Freeman has done 
his editing thoroughly as far as the history is concerned. We should 
have liked to see some added notes on the style and literary allusions. 
* Au demeurant le meilleur fils du monde.” What schoolboy will 
know why these words are in italics? — ** Il n'y a pas de belle prison." 
What is the English proverb? We cannot answer our own question. 
The introduction is an attractive causerie on De Vigny, the man and the 

t. We have not the space to explain why we assign him a far 
igher rank than does the editor. To the editor “Elva” is **the 
story of the fall of a female angel.” To us ** Elva” is an impersona- 
tion of the Clementia of Statius, a sister of the Earth in Shelley's 
** Prometheus," the Thea of Keats's ** Hyperion."  ** De Vigny’s wasa 
sad life: he never seems to have been young." It is strange that 
d'Aurevilly, in his appreciation of De Vigny, takes for his text the im- 
mortal youth of Achilles. De Vigny's youth was blasted with a curse, 
but no hint is given of the woman who was the cause. 


** Nelson's French Texts.”—Afon Petit Trott, Edited by ALEC CRAN. 
(1s. 6d.) 

A capital story, which is a favourite in French nurseries. Dr. Cran 
has abbreviated and added a vocabulary and exercises for retranslation. 
A few notes would bea welcome addition —to explain how uébarboutler 
comes to mean ‘‘ to wash the face," that image is not ** picture" in every 
sense of the word, &c. Else the vocabulary is quite satisfactory. The 
word cloporte has slipped out. 


Engüsh Children in the Olden Times. By ELIZABETH GODFREY. 
(7s. 6d. net. Metheun.) 

A delightful, chatty book, which rambles on through the ages from 
King Alfred down to R. L. Stevenson, and it improves as it broadens 
slowly down. For Saxon times there are scant materials, and the rare 
hints supplied by the Chronicles, illustrated missals, folklore, &c., 
have to be eked out with a good deal of padding. The picture is 
idealized, and we refuse to believe that for four centuries after 
Augustine '* the litle Saxons were studying the seven liberal arts,” all 
classes attending school and getting by heart a considerable amount of 
Latin as well as of their mother tongue. A fraction of the population 
was so trained for the Church in chantry and cathedral kosk, and 
these scholars, it is true, were largely drawn from the peasantry ; but a 
pa who could read, or even repeat his Latin Paternoster, must 

ave been a rare exception. There is a charming chapter on Shake- 
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speare’s children. We only regret that too fastidious delicacy has 

prevented Mrs. Godfrey from doing justice to William Page and child 

ee Doubtless from the same cause the immortal couplet of Pet 
arjorie is suppressed— l 


“ She was more than wondrous calm, 
She did not say a single damn.” 


On games we should like to have had more information. We are 
among the few who possibly still know ** Blindman’s Buff," and ** Puss 
in the Corner”; but **Queen Anne" needs explanation, and the 
essential feature in the game of *' Hot Cockles" is omitted. The 
subject of chastisement crops up again and again, but Mrs. Godfrey 
holds that the severity of our ancestors— except under the reign of the 
Puritans, for whom she has no love—has been grossly exaggerated, 
and pronounces with Shakespearean emphasis corporal ue to 
be ‘‘far more wholesomer” than modern methods of **puns" and 
detention. The book shows such careful research that we wish the 
author had found it possible to indicate the sources from which it is 
drawn, as is done in the admirable monograph by Dr. Furnivall 
prefixed to ** The Babee’s Boke," which, by the way, was published 
not for the Camden but for the Early English Text Society There 
are thirty-two full. page illustrations ; some famous pictures of Reynolds, 
Hoppner, Romney, Morland are weil reproduced. 


The Guild of Play Book of Festival and Dance. By Grace T. 
KimMins. Dances arranged by M. H. WoorNoTH. (5s.) 

Of the making of books of work and of lessons there is no end, and 
2 book of play will therefore be all the more welcome.  ** Where there 
is no vision the people perish," and the vision ever before the eyes of 
the founder of the Guild of Play has been of procession after procession 
of happy, graceful, dancing little ones of all sorts and conditions. 
Moreover, she has realized the fact that our uncared-for slum children 
are, for the most part, more in need of love than bread. She has 
searched diligently into the child-history of the world and she has 
found that, when the world was young, fairy-tale, fclk-sor g. and dance 
filled a large part of the lives of little people. The Guild of Play, 
with its branches all over England, is the outcome ; and in answer to 
the ever-increasing number of teachers and educators generally who, 
from time to time, witness the festivals at the Bermondsey Settlement, 
we have, at last, a Guild of Play Book. It gives us a history of the 
folk songs and carols of Merrie England, together with the most popular 
of these songs and their musical accompaniments; suggested pro- 
iridis for our great naticnal festivals, and notes, descriptions, and 
ull details as to music and costumes. Not the least important part 
consists of some valuable recreative and remedial exercises. The loo) 
is a most conveni: nt size and shape for the piano, and Miss Rennie 
has surpassed herself in her drawing of the delightful Kate Grecnaway 
pictures of the quaint dancers. The get-up makes it an admirable gift 
book wherever there are children, from the luxurious nursery to the 
slum playground. 


A Woman's Trek from the Cape to Cairo. By Many HALL. 
(16s. net. Methuen.) 

Dux femina facti ! Miss Hall is the first woman who has performed the 
journey from the Cape to Cairo, end her photograph (which stands as the 
frontispiece) shows both physical strength and moral resolution. There 
are no adventures beyond an occasional ducking, but again and again 
she owed it to her fearlessness, and her power of impressing her will on 
others, that she was not left in the lurch by her native escort or rowers. 
There are many happy descriptions of scenery, and a number of inter- 
esting photographs—much better produced than is usual in books of 
this kind; but on the problems of the Dark Continent we cannot say 
that the traveller affords us much light. Incidentally, we learn that 
the Congo Free State isa ferra clausa to all but Belgian travellers. 


Things seen in Egypt. By CtivkE HOLLAND. (25. Seeley.)— This 
companion volume to *' Things seen in Japan" is as worthy of praise 
as was its forerunner. Mr. Holland is very happy in writing the 
descriptive letterpress ; it is neither too full of information nor too 
insignificant a comment on the illustrations. The fifty reproductions 
from phot graphs are quite admirable, always artistic, and full of 
varied interest. We have nothing but praise to bestow on this charnung 
little volume. 


The Commercial Relations of England and Portugal. By V. M. Suti- 

LINGTON and A. B. WILLIS CHAPMAN. (5s. net. Routledge.) 

This bock is a combination of two theses approved for the D.Sc. 
(Economics) Degree in the University of London. The first half, on 
medieval commerce, is by Mr. Shillington; the second, on modern 
commerce, by Mr. Chapman. We hope the book is the precursor of 
many like productions of the new School of Economics. The subject 
lies outside our special province, and we need only say that the full 
index makes it a valuable book of reference. 


Trees and their Life History. By Percy Groom. Illustrated from 
, Photographs by HENRY IRVING. (25s. net. Cassell.) 

This handsome volume will appeal not only to the arboriculturist or 
botanical student who is making a special study of trees, but to all lovers 
of the country who want to be able to identify a tree at sight and to 
know something of its habitat and habits.» There are over five hundred 
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photographic illustrations, nearly all good and many artistically beauti- 
ful. It is an excellent idea to give the same tree in full summer foliage 
and bare of leaves. In the former case the camera cannot vie with the 
brush or pencil, and the effects are sometimes blurred or woolly, but the 
“bare ruined choirs,” where every branch and twig stands out against 
the clear sky, give effects that would tax the draughtsmanship of a 
Ruskin or a Leighton. The smaller prints, illustrating bark, buds, in- 
florescence, fruit, &c., are not less successful. It is a book that should 
lie on the drawing room or study table of every country house. 


The Modern Readers Bible. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
RIGHARD G. MOULTON. (Ios. net. Macmillan.) 

We are glad to have in one not too bulky volume—though it contains 
1.733 pages—what till now was only obtainable in 21 separate volumes. 
Dr. Moulton's edition is an application of the two principles that the 
Bible is literature, and to be treated as literature, and that the Bible 
forms an organic whole. On the second point there is much to be said, 
and the admission of three books of the Apocrypha, and only three, will 
appear to others than theologians as arbitrary. One layman at least 
prefers the artificiality of Theocritus to the simplicity of the Book of 
Tobit. But these are details. Dr. Moulton has assuredly provided a 
valuable help for the modern reader. 


Gleanings from Venetian History. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
(8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This book, published originally in two volumes, deals with a period 
of thirteen bundred years, and the fact must be borne in mind in esti- 
mating its merits. To write a history of Venice which shall be at 
once thorough and entertaining, within the limits of one volume, is 
impracticable. Mr. Crawford has, indeed, tried to guard against the 
most obvious criticism by remarks such as the following, which occurs 
in his chapter on the Crusades: ** In what," he says, ** is by no means 
to be considered a complete history of Venice, my readers will be 
grateful if I spare them the too untrustworthy details with which the 
chroniclers fill up their accounts of the eleventh century." But is not 
this would-be apology for omission a little too pretentious? And would 
not Mr. Crawford have been better advised to confine himself within 
definite limits? But the author’s novelistic gifts have stood him in 
good stead. He has written a connected, mildly entertaining, and 
clearly developed narrative. This is much. And it is only in full 
recognition of what has been accomplished we would remark that this 
book fails to give expression to the witchery and poignancy of Venice. 
A chapter such as ** Salve Venetia " communicates these qualities less 
than if the author had frankly ignored or passed them by. Mr. Pennell's 
drawings are clever, but the medium he employs can do no justice to 
the subject. 


Sources and Sounds of the English Language. 
(1s. net. Ralph, Holland.) 
An elementary volume that may prove useful for pupil-teachers or 
training-college students. We think it, however, a mistake to mix up 
two quite distinct, though interconnected subjects, philology and 
phonetics. We jump from the sources of the English language to vocal 
organs and then back again to provincial dialects. 


* Routledge’s Miniature Reference Library.”—-4 Dictionary of 
Classical Mythology. By S. C. WOODHOUSE. (Is. net.) 

This neat little volume, bound in padded morocco, gives more than 
it professes, including the chief names in classical geography. Nothing 
is attempted in the way of philology or comparative mythology, and 
variants of myths are rarely given. The dictionary, however, supplies 
just what the lay reader wants. It would have been well to mark 
quantities, especially as Greek letters are not admitted. 


“Cameos of Literature."—Vol. III. : 77e Gleman. 
RICHARD WILSON. (Is. 6d. Nelson.) 
Fourteen narrative poems, ranging from ** Chevy Chase " to Christine 
Rossetti’s ** Goblin Market." It differs from most school anthologies 
in the length of the poems given, and teachers who hate snippets will 
welcome a volume which gives them a choice of Sorab and Rustum, 
the Romaunt of the Page, and Osseo and Owcence. We name only 
those not to be found in books of this class. 


* The Red Letter Library.”—(1) LgicH HUNT'S /magination and 
Fancy. (2) Kinglake's Zothen. (3) Poems of Thomas Hood. 
(Each 2s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

To (1) Mr. Edmund Gosse contributes exactly the right sort of 
introduction. First, he puts his author into perspective, shows us 
how he derives directly from Hazlitt, and in what relation he stood 
to Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. Then he gives us a thumb-nail 
sketch traced with the sympathy of a cognate genius. 

In (2) Mr. Quiller-Couch confines himself to the personal traits of 
the author as revealed in his writings, and touches very happily on the 
strength and the weakness of the amateur. We cannot but regret 
that the most characteristic preface to the first edition of ** Eothen " 
is omitted, and (a pin-prick) Kinglake would never have rendered 
Bpis by *' beans." 

(3) For one side of Hood no better introducer could have been 
found than Sir Francis Burnand ; but to Hood as a serious poet he 
does bare justice. Hood’s name and fame will be handed down to 
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posterity by ** The Song of the Shirt," a poem which we are reminded 
first appeared in Punch, thanks to Mark Lemon's keen instinct as to 
what would take with the public. Agreed by acclamation ; but few 
will agree with Mark Lemon's successor when he tells us that, after 
reading and re-reading ‘‘ The Seng," he feels positively disinclined to 
dwell upon any other serious poem of Hood's, be it even ‘‘ Tbe Bridge 
of Sighs.” An obiter dictum in the preface would matter little; but 
a selection from Hood's poems which does not include ** The 
Haunted House" shows gross carelessness or want of judgment, and 
it is a perverted taste that can prefer ** Sally Simpkin's Lament " to the 
two sonnets to a Sleeping Child. To Thackeray, too, Sir Francis 
is hardly fair. He would wish to cancel the ‘‘ Roundabout Paper ” on 
Hood, because Thackeray wishes that Hood had made fewer jests 
and more serious poems. We have read the paper again for fear our 
memory might play us false ; but of ** anger” we can detect no trace, 
only deep admiration and pity. Hood is linked in memory with 
Goldsmith and Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the text is ** May my end be 
like his!" This is the paper that Sir Francis would cancel as a stigma 
on his author and unworthy the satirist ! 


Tennyson's In Memoriam. With Analysis and Notes by 
H. M. PERCIVAL. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Is there room for a new edition of **In Memoriam"? As far as in- 
terpretation of the text is concerned, Dr. A. C. Bradley leaves little to 
glean, and there are at least three very passable school editions. Mr. 
Percival’s analysis is good, but his notes leave much to be desired in 
the way both of omission and commission. "Thus half of those on the 
introduction seem to us superfluous. ‘‘ Thou wilt not leave us in the 
dust ; Thou madest man he knows not why : Thou, O God, madest a 
life after death for men. Eschatology and teleology are sciences un- 
known on earth." Orbs of light and shades cannot be ‘‘ suas and 
planets, with their satellites." Since Z began is rather ‘‘ Since I began 
these poems (referred to later on)" than *'since I began life as a 
responsible creature." One real difficulty—‘‘ Thy foot is on the skull 
that Thou hast made ”—is passed over. One other note is truly 
scholiastic, on the a7stant shout of the boat race in Ixxxvii : ** distant : 
this may be meant to imply that Tennyson and Hallam kept aloof 
from boat-races, &c. (at Eton the latter was too delicate for boating) ; 
but the distance merely of their set of rooms from the river may be 
meant." 

Keats's Poetical Works. Globe Edition. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is a reprint of the edition originally published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, with the admirable preface by the late W. T. Arnold, 
which we had occasion to note in a recent review. 


* The London Library." — The Autobiography of Edward Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendices 
by SIDNEY LEE. (Routledge & Sons.) 

In this reissue of a book which made its first appearance in 1886, 
Mr. Sidney Lee has corrected errors and added sundry pieces of 
information. The objects Mr. Lee had in view in undertaking the work 
are set forth in the preface to the original edition. In the introduction 
he attempts to describe Lord Herbert’s character and to estimate his 
achievements in literature and philosophy, of which the autobiography 
itself takes no account. The essay which succeeds the autobiography 
traces Lord Herbert’s political career from 1624, the year when the 
memoirs end, till 1648, the year of his death. Mr. Lee's name is 
guarantee of carefu! and scholarly work; but some at least of the 
introduction, with its cheap thesis on the uses of vanity, the ordinarily 
intelligent reader would have been more than willing to spare. 


The Dale Readers. Book II. (1s. 3d. G. Philip.) 

Miss Dale is now a classic, and there is no need to explain her 
method. She could not have found a better partner than Mr. Walter 
Crane to aid her in reading without tears. We would suggest that 
each volume should contain a brief introduction to explain the coloured 
letters and the table of sounds so as to make it? 


Poems of Emily Brontë. With an Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
6d. net. Heinemann.) 

Emily Brontë well deserves a place among ** Favourite Classics." 
At her best she is supreme, and to no poet does the hackneyed 
Baa uèv, àAAÀ óða more justly apply. *''Cold in the earth” and 
** Paled at length” are familiar from anthologies ; but ** Often rebuked ” 
and ** No coward soul is mine" are as clear-cut cameos. 


** When the grey flocks in ferny glens are feeding " 
is a line that Wordsworth might have envied. 


Hazell's Annual, 1908. Twenty-third year of issue. 

From the educational point of view there are no new features to 
remark. There are the same indispensable statistics and a summary of 
the brief Education Bill. In this we miss any reference to the Regis- 
tration of Teachers, and we can find nothing on page 125, to which the 
Index refers us for the Council. To Wright v. Zetland there is no 
reference. There is a full article on the Imperial College of Science. 
To turn to general topics we would call attention to the articles on the 
Fiscal Question, Old-Age Pensions, the Garden City Movement, the 
Rubber Industry, as of immediate interest. By a curious misprint the 
rate of Death Duties leaps from £750,000 to £7,500,000. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Annual Court of the members of King’s College, London, was 
held on December 18th, Mr. Chas. Awdry presiding. The Annual 
Report of the Council was presented. It referred to the report on the 
quinquennial inspection of University colleges on behalf of the Treasury. 
Few changes have been made in the grants of the previous year, and 
47,800 has been allotted to King’s College as before. The report of 
the Inspectors states that ‘‘since the date of our previous inspection the 
College has made considerable progress and a large increase in the 
number of graduates during the year.” Few changes have occurred in 
the staff. Miss Faithful, resigned her post as Vice-Principal of the 
Women’s Department on her appointment as principal of the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, and has been succeeded by Miss Hilda D. 
Oakeley, who brings a distinguished record of previous work. Prof. 
Sir R. K. Douglas resigned the Chair of Chinese after 34 years’ 
service, and is succeeded by Prof. Sir Walter Hillier. 

The scheme for the Incorporation of the College in the University of 
London has reached a further stage, and the draft of the bill has been 

eed upon. The appeal for funds has been issued, and some 
poro has been raised, including £5,000 each from the Goldsmiths’, 
the Clothworkers’, and the Drapers’ Companies. 

The following were re-elected members of the Council :—Sir John A. 
Cockburn, the Marquis of Salisbury, Sir Joseph Savory, the Bishop of 
St. Albans, Sir A. K. Rollit, Sir Owen Roberts. 

K1NG’s COLLEGE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT opens on Thursday, 
January 16th. Admission day, Tuesday, January 14. The special 
courses on general hygiene and sick nursing will be continued this 
term, and it is hoped that next October the more elaborate courses 
in home science and economics will be started. The courses in 
Biblical knowledge are held mainly at $ o'clock, in order to suit 
teachers. Amongst academic courses, those new this term will be 
** American History," by Sir John Laughton, Professor of History at 
King’s College, and ‘‘ Early Nineteenth Century Poetry," by Mr. A. A. 
Jack, M.A. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


The following successes were gained in the recent examination for 
degrees: —B. A. Honours, Internal: Classics, Class I., J. Rackham, 
and four Second and one Third Class ; Mathematics, Class I., A. Trout ; 
English, Class I., D. Owen and C. Smith, and two Second Classes ; 
French, Class I., E. Garrett, and one Second Class; History, Class I., 
H. Cam, and two Second Classes. B.Sc. Honours, Internal: Mathe- 
matics, Class I., M. Pick, and one Second and one Third Class. 
B. A. Pass, Internal: Division I., P. Chattell and M. Glennie. B.Sc. 
Pass, Internal: Division I., K. Eastman and M. Tutin. B.A. Honours, 
External: History, Class I., F. Street. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The Council have decided to create two new lectureships, one in 
Botany and one in Geology, in place of a single lectureship uniting the 
two, and have offered the Morton-Sumner Lectureship in Geology and 
Geography to Miss C. Raisin, D.Sc. ; and will in February appoint a 
Lecturer in Botany who will be Head of the Department, and will take 
up his or ner duties at the beginning of the Easter Term. Twenty- 
five copies of application, with not less than three recent testimonials, 
should be sent in by January 31, addressed to the Secretary, from 
whom further information can be obtained. 

A course of lectures on ''The Historical Study of the English 
Language" will be given by Mr. P. G. Thomas, M.A., on Satur- 
days, at 10.30 a.m., beginning January 18. Admission to the course 
is free to teachers in London schools. Application for permission to 
attend should be made to the Executive Officer, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. The Council have awarded a Training 
Department Scholarship of the value of £15 to Miss P. Davison, 
B.A. 

The Lent Term will begin Thursday, January 16, when all de- 
partments of the College will reopen. Students come into residence 
on January 15. 


OXFORD. 

At the end of November, too late to be mentioned in my last letter, 
the Council brought forward in a Decree the new regulations for the 
disposal of the bequest of £5,000 made to the University by the late 
Dr. Charles Oldham, of Brighton. The will provided that the money 
was to be spent in two annual scholarships or prizes—one for pro- 
ficiency in the Classics and the other in the knowledge of Shakespeare. 

The arrangements proposed in the Decree were to found an annual 


prize for an essay or dissertation on a subject connected with Greek 
or Latin literature, and a Scholarship to be annually awarded on ex- 
amination in knowledge of Shakespeare. Two boards of manage- 
ment were appointed, in each case containing the Vice-Chancellor and 
two elected members, with the Professors of Latin and Greek for the 
Prize, and the Professors of English Literature and Poetry for the 
Scholarship. The usual rule is followed—that, in case of no election 
being made, the income for that year isto be invested so as to increase 
the fund. The provisions seemed very suitable, and the decrees were 
carried without opposition. 

We have again to note an addition to the number of special studies 
which do not require a long course leading up to an Honour School, 
but in which, after a sufficient period of study, the candidate can enter 
for a diploma. The oldest of these is the Diploma in Public Health, 
which for many years stood alone. In recent years have been added 
Education, Geography, Economics, Forestry, Scientific Engineering 
and Mining, and Classical Archeology. To these seven has now been 
added an eighth—the study of Rural Economy. This study has jus! 
found a local habitation in a new building on the Parks Koad, just 
beyond St. John's College gardens. There is no doubt that not merely 
is the usefulness of the University much increased by the endeavour in 
recent years to meet a far greater variety in the needs of its students, 
but also it derives a great positive advantage from the interest and 
stimulus which expert teachers and keen students in a much widened 
range of subjects are sure to create. 

It may be not amiss to mention in this connexion another straw 
which shows the current of recent reform. A notice appears in the last 
Gazette (of the term just ended) of a small statute to be promulgated 
next January, which proposes to allow students in the Final Pass school 
who have obtained a Diploma in Economics to count this as equivalent 
to one of the ** groups"! required for the Pass degree ; and, if the candi- 
date has reached the ** Distinction” standard in his diploma, it is to 
count as equivalent to «vo such groups. A similar course was taken 
earlier in the term with regard to Geography. The object of this policy 
is clear, and it will act beneficially in two different ways. It will en- 
courage the special study which leads to the diploma, and it will give 
the Passman a wider option of avenues to the Degree, and so materially 
increase the chance of his being genuinely interested in his studies—a 
point obviously of the first importance, yet difficult to secure, and 
perhaps not always sufficiently considered in framing the regulations for 
the Pass examinations. : 

The Annual Report of the Association which organizes the teaching 
of the women students was published in November and deserves a word 
of comment, In the year covered by the report the results of the 
Honour Schools were unusually good: 61 students obtained Honours, 
including 10 First Classes and 31 Seconds. The Oxford Aagazine, 
which has always been not only polite but generous towards its un- 
enfranchised fellow-students of the other sex, pronounces this record as 
one ‘which will bear comparison with any college except Balliol.” 
The report also records the grant of a ‘‘ Gilchrist Fellowship " (by the 
Gilchrist Trust) of £100 a year, to be awarded to a student of the 
Association. The only conditions are that the holder must have ob- 
tained a First Class (in Moderations or Finals), and must follow a 
course of preparation for a professional pursuit to be approved by the 
Trustees. The Fellowship was awarded to Miss A. E. Levett, of Lady 
Margaret Hall, who obtained a First Class in Modern History last 
August. 

It should be added that this October the increase of entries, observ- 
able both at Oxford and Cambridge in regard to the men's colleges, has 
also been here no less apparent in the case of the women students. In 
October, 1906, the registered students were about 230, and this year 
they are 260. All the Halls, and Somerville College, are full, and 
most of the rooms are promised for 1908. A notable addition to the 
* home students ” has been made by the admission of Roman Catholic 
students (both ** sisters" and ** secular students") from the institution 
known as *'Cherwell Edge," which belongs to one of the chief 
Catholic educational societies known as the *''Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus." Special facilities have been granted them to enter their 
members as registered students of the Association. The application is 
another example of the wiser and more liberal policv adopted by the 
Catholic authorities in recent years in regard to the higher education. 
The lady in charge of the institution was particularly explicit in ex- 
pressing the wish that her students should mix freely with the other 
home students, so as to get the full advantage of the system. 

In regard to the proposal (mentioned some months ago) to ask the 
University to extend to women the privilege of working for the 
‘*Certificate of. Merit" awarded to Research students, no further 
progress has been publicly made. But itis believed that the application 
has been favourably received and that steps are being taken to bring 
the matter shortly before the University. 

A word should be said about one statute which was brought forward 
too late to pass through all its stages this term, but of which the 
preamble was approved without a division, and will, no doubt, go 
through without difficulty. This is another step in what has been 
called the ‘‘useful work of recognizing equivalents," and so enabling 
students who have passed preliminaries els:where to cater for Oxfoid 
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without passing Responsions. In this way a certificate of having 
ed specified examinations at the Universities of Wales, Birmingham, 
urham, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Sheffield, or Manchester, will 
exempt the holder from Responsions if he has passed in Latin and 
Mathematics ; and further provides that, if he has not passed in Greek, 
he can complete his equivalent by entering for ‘Greek only” at 
Responsions. This is clearly the true remedy for the multiplicity of 
examinations. If you multiply Universities, as each must have its own 
Preliminaries, it is impossible to escape multiplicity ; but if substantial 
equivalents are everywhere recognized and accepted as such the mis- 
chief disappears. 

The following deaths of Oxford men were reported during November 
and December :— Sir C. A. Turner, K.C.I. E. (Exeter), formerly Chief 
Justice of Madias, member of Council of India, November 22; Right 
Hon. Sir A. Kekewich (Exeter) Senior Judge of the Chancery 
Division (aged 75), November 12; Rev. W. Fisher (Christ Church), 
formerly student (aged 74) ; Rev. C. Trinner (Corpus Christi College), 
elected Scholar 1845, Fellow for fifty-six years (aged 82). 

The following announcements have been made during the last five 
weeks of Term :— 

Appointments. — Romanes Lecturer: Rev. Canon Scott- Holland (Christ 
Church). Curators and Delegates: Indian Civil Servants’ Instruction— 
A. D. Godley (Magdalen), Rev. L. R. Phelps (Oriel), F. C. Montague 
(Oriel); Bodleian— Rev. W. H. Hutton (St. John's); Museum— 
Warden of Merton, Provost of Queen's ; University Extension— Prof. 
Stewart (Christ Church), J. A. R. Marriott (New), A. Sidgwick 
(Corpus Christi), W. Temple (Queen's) A. L. Smith (Balliol), 
J. Wells (Wadhan). | Nominator to Benefices: Prof. Ottley (Christ 
Church). Auditors: President of Trinity and H. T. Gerrans 
(Worcester), Appointed to Living: Rev. H. P. Brown (Brasenose), 
to Syston, Leicester. School Governors: Shrewsbury—Sir F. C. 
Cunlifte (All Souls) ; Derby— Rev. W. Hobhouse (Christ Church) ; 
Uppingham—Rev. J. H. Maude (Hertford). Ruskin Trustee: A. J. 
Butler (Brasenose), vice Pelham, deceased. Assessor to Vice-Chan- 
cellor and Judge of Vice-Chancellor's Court: Prof. Holland. Oxford 
Education Committee : Sir J. Rhys (Jesus), Rev. W. A. Spooner (New). 
Special Degrees : D.C. L. by Diploma— Wiliiam, Emperor of Germany ; 
M. A. by Decree—G. Dreyer, M.D. Copenhagen (Prof. of Pathology). 
Lecturer in Pathology : Dr. E. W. A. Walker (University). Select 
Preachers: The Bishop of Ossory (Trinity College, Dublin), the Dean 
of Salisbury (St. John's), Rev. G. H. S. Walpole (Trinity, Cambridge), 
Rev. L. R. Phelps (Oriel), Rev. H. L. Wild (Exeter). University 
Prizes : Radcliffe Prize—A. E. Boycott, D. M. (Brasenose). Repre- 
sentatives of Oxford to Congresses: Historical Congress, Berlin— 
Sir J. Rhys, R. W. Macan, Prof. Oman, Prof. Vinogradoff, Prof. 
Haverfield, A. J. Evans, Dr. Farnell, Dr. Hunt, Dr. Grenfell, Herbert 
Fisher, Rev. E. M. Walker; International Congress of Orientalists-— 
C. F. Burney, G. B. Gray, R. H. Charles, W. C Allen, Prof. Mills, 
G. S. Rankin, C. J. Ball, W. Hoey, A. E. Cowley, J. F. Stenning, 
G. W. Thatcher. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


The number of students in Cherwell Hall has steadily increased. 
In the year ending September, 1907, there were on an average twenty- 
eight students ; in the following term there were thirty-eight in residence. 
Seven students obtained the Oxford Diploma during the year, and eight 
students obtained the Cambridge Diploma. The work of the training 
course is so arranged that each student spends one whole term in the 
Milham Ford School and so masters the practical part of teaching. 
Scholarships from £30 to £15 and exhibitions of £10 are offered to 
students entering in January and in October. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


In my last letter I alluded to the Archdeacon of Ely’s article on the 
Poll man. It was appropriately followed by the 
announcement that the first of the two Jeremie 
prizes annually given for knowledge of the Septuagint 
Was awarded to Mr. Dewich, of St. John's—a Poll man. It is very 
unusual that a University prize of such distinction falls to a man who 
takes the ordinary degree. The absurd *‘ Reading Prize” may go 
anywhere. While I am on the subject of prizes, it will be of general 
Interest to note that the Members’ Latin Essay Prize, sometimes 
awarded to a voluminous B.A., has this year fallen to a freshman—the 
son of Dr. Butler, of Trinity. His mother, it will be remembered, had 


the Eu division of the.First Class of the Classical Tripos to herself 
In I 7. 


Prizes. 


Ridley Hall has again surrendered its Principal to the Episcopal 
Bench, whither Dr. Drury, as Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, follows Bishop Moule of Durham. Dr. Drury 
. is to be succeeded by his son-in-law, the Rev. A. J. 
Tait, M. A. of St. John's, now Principal of St. Aidan's College, Birken- 
head. The appointment must have pleased all who knew Mr. Tait in 
Cambridge, and probably has given less pleasure in Birkenhead. 


Ridley Hall. 


The Daily Mail has again given the University its attention and has 
photographed one of the proctors. Feeling has 
run high in the undergraduate world about the 
efforts of this year's proctors to maintain discipline. 
It appears, however, that they have been credited with efforts they did 
not make. Some undergraduate humorist dressed carefully for the 
part of a clerical proctor, and with two well-worked-up bulldogs he 

ung about the laboratories after dusk as men came out. In this way 
he successfully caught the hard-working man who had done a long 
afternoon’s work, while the idler who left early escaped. The joke 
had two ends to it; for it horribly annoyed the persons proctorized and 
at the same time the resentment was directed toward the real proctor, 
while his personator was able to enjoy the discomfort of both. The 
undergraduates then took their vengeance on the real man by forming a 
procession to escort him on Sunday afternoons to the University church. 
They kept step with him, and were provokingly orderly and respectful. 
For two or three Sundays this went on, the numbers increasing, and 
the orderliness decreasing. The victim faced it out, and public opinion 
is veering round to a sort of admiration for his pluck. Thus, if we are 
left to settle our affairs, we manage them somehow—by sense and good 
humour, generally—without the aid of the Yellow Press and (its 
antithesis) the Reformer. All the same, one feels that the under- 
graduate should have a little more reflection before he acts. But it is 
the way of the public schools to develop every other faculty but 
thought. Bishop Welldon once sketched, if I remember, for a Japanese 
interviewer the advantages of the English public-school system, em- 
phasizing some dozen things—truth, courage, manliness, self-reliance, 
&c., but the thinking habit was not in the list. It is not. 


I am not going to be betrayed into discussing the College system 
again with your readers. I only note with amaze- 
ment the announcement of a legacy to Trinity 
College which will amount to about £400,000. 
How our Reformers are to cope with benefactors who believe in 
the College system to that extent—modern benefactors, too—I do 
not know. Ancient benefactions, of course, are easily pulled about, 
but it will need courage to assert that a new one like this ought 
at once to be applied to some ** purpose of national utility "—at least, 
before the legacy falls in. Probably, it isa larger gift than any English 
College has ever had. Even so it falls short of Sir William Mac- 
donald's cumulative gifts to McGill University spread over these last 
twenty years and other notable gifts made to higher education in the 
States. 
It is rarely that one has such pleasure in contemplating the bestowal 
Sldney Herbert Ray, of an honorary degree as fell to us lately when, 
Hon. M.A. on December 12, Mr. Ray was presented by the 
Public Orator for an Honorary M.A. Mr. Ray 
has been for years an elementary teacher near or in London, but years 
ago he turned his mind to Oceanic languages, and when Dr. Haddon 
took his great scientific expedition to Torres Straits Mr. Ray was his 
expert in language. The results of the expedition are in print, and the 
University has paid its tribute to Mr. Ray with a very real pleasure. 
One only wishes that means could be found to make a scholar, so heroic, 
independent of the ordinary cares ofa school teacher. 


Lately we have thought of little beyond examinations and degrees, 
but two events must be noted. Dr. Bonney has 
presented a remarkable collection of two thousand 
sections of rocks to the Geological Museum. As 
the sections are one-thousandth of an inch thick, his gift may be 
summed up as two inches of stone, but in those two inches lies a high 
scientific value, for they represent the work of expert explorers in 
various regions of the world, and they record a long course of study by 
the eminent geologist who has given them to us. Lastly, it would not 
be proper to omit the name of Lord Kelvin, who was a member of 
Peterhouse. We are proud to count such a man among Cambridge 
men, but his life’s work was done elsewhere, and he belongs to the race 
rather than to any section of it. 


Appointments, —Dr. E. Barclay Smith, University Lecturer in 
Advanced Human Anatomy; W. Bateson, M.A. (St. John’s), 
Reader in Zoology ; A. H. Johnson, M.A. (Emmanuel), Librarian to 
Squire Law Library. 

Prizes, &c.—Jeremie Septuagint Prize—E. C. Dewich, B.A. (St. 
John's), and A. E. Talbot, B.A. (Emmanuel); Cobden Prize—W. T. 
Layton, B.A. (Caius); Carus Greek Testament Prize—-L. S. Thornton 
(Emmanuel); Whewell Law Scholarships—D. W. Ward, B.A. (St. 
John’s), and C. K. Webster, B.A. (King's) ; re-elected —N. M. Bent- 
wich, B.A. (Trinity); Members’ Prize for Latin Essay—J. R. M. 
Butler (Trinity); Members’? Prize for English Essay—W. N. Ewer, 
B.A. (Trinity); Crosse Scholarship, 1907—F. S. Marsh, B.A. (Selwyn 
College Hostel). 


Proctors. 


Colleges again. 


To conclude. 


MANCHESTER. 
The Department of Education in Manchester University is important 
not only by reason of the number of its students (246), but because of 
the able educationists who are responsible for it—Profs. J. J. Findlay 
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and M. Sadler, for whose views on their subject the Journal has more 
than once found space. The students are divided thus :— Three-year 
students—men, 104; women, 105. Two-year students—women, 20; 
Diploma students, 17.  Three-quarters of the training-college students 
are ex-pupil-teachers, and all are working for degrees except the twenty 
two-year students. These last are a new departure from which the 
director of the department hopes great things, It is intended that 
well educated young women possessing a qualifying certificate shall be 
trained in a special course for the teaching of young children. A third 
year's course may be taken afterwards to train such students as teachers 
of defective children. This department has made a special effort to 
connect theory and practice, refusing to remain satisfied with the mere 
discussion of educational theories in the classroom. For the better 
carrying out of its aims there now exist two schools in connexion with 
the Department of Education and under the supervision of Prof. 
Findlay—viz., the Fielden Demonstration School for boys between ten 
and fifteen and a primary school and kindergarten for boys and girls 
between four and twelve. These two schools are a practical recog- 
nition of the fact that mischief ensues when the lecture-room ignores 
the laboratory and workshop. 

After the present session all training students receiving Government 
grants will be eligible to teach in secondary as well as piimary schools, 
so long as they are State-aided. Manchester has this year six assistant 
teachers who are of the same status as research students in other de- 
partments of the University. 


WALES. 


At the last meeting of the Council, over which the Earl of Plymouth 
presided, the services of Sir Lewis Morris to the 
keen calle College and to the cause of Welsh education, 
especialiy that of higher education, were acknow- 
ledged in a very appropriate speech by Sir Marchant Williams. Though 
Sir Lewis had taken but a small share in the recent developments of 
intermediate education, he was at one time one of the chief advocates 
of the extension of facilities for secondary education in the Princi- 
pality. Most of his educational work, however, was done in con- 
nexion with the University, and no one opposed more strenuously than 
he the various changes in its constitution which were from time to time 
proposed. The Lords of the Privy Council have appointed Colonel 
Sir Ivor Herbert, M.P., as his successor on the Council of the Cardiff 
College. 

Some remarks by Dr. Alex Hill before the Cardiff Cymmrodorion 
Society on the educational value and importance of the Welsh language 
gave rise to a rather acrimonious discussion in the Welsh Press and on 
the platform. Dr. Hill, in his capacity as a Gilchrist Lecturer, 
appears to have failed once or twice to elicit from a purely Welsh 
audience that appreciation and interest which, he considers, were his 
due, and this experience seems to have impelled him to criticize 
unfavourably the present efforts to preserve the Welsh language. One 
of the Cardiff professors, Prof. Haycraft, who was present at the 
meeting, spoke in support of Dr. Hill’s views, and the sequel is found 
in the following resolution of the Council of the College: ** That 
this Council records its regret that Prof. llaycraft should have given 
utterance to remarks which are calculated to discourage the study of 
the Welsh language and literature—a study which the Council regards 
as a vital portion of the work of the Council." 

Dr. Hepburn, the Professor of Anatomy, has been appointed Ex- 
aminer in Anatomy at the University of Edinburgh, and Mr. D. E. 
Thomas, B.Sc., has been appointed Assistant in the Department of 
Mining. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph delivered one of his periodical attacks on 
the intermediate schools, this time at the Prize Day at St. Asaph 
School, and, as usual, comments have been both vigorous and numerous. 
The main lines of his criticism are the same from year to year—the 
excessive costliness of the system, over-inspection, and the educational 
superiority of the secondary schools outside the Welsh Act. Un- 
fortunately for his critics, his lordship rarely or never adduces any facts 
or figures in support of his opinions: he simply states that he has a 
special knowledge of the inner working of the system and therefore his 
opinion may be relied upon as generally correct. However, it is dif- 
ficult to know how this '* special knowledge " has been acquired, as his 
lordship has kept studiously aloof from all active work in connexion 
with the intermediate schools, so that it is small wonder that his 
critics refuse to accept his verdict unchallenged. The head masters of 
the county schools will no doubt be more specially concerned (that is, 
unless they happen to be amused) with the sentence in the Bishop's 
speech : ** the curriculum is broader (speaking of one of the schools not 
under the Welsh Act] than that of the county schools, and therefore 
educationally more inclusive and therefore much more valuable." The 
meaning of this pronouncement is perhaps not quite clear, but if it 
means that more subjects are taught in the secondary schools outside 
the Act, then the head masters of the intermediate schools would be 
only too pleased to have a peep at their time-tables in order that they 
may admire the ingenuity with which they must be drawn up. Maore- 
over, is it an accepted axiom in education that its ‘‘value” is ina 
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direct ratio to the extent of the curriculum? His lordship, no doubt, 
serves a useful purpose by his occasional speeches on education, but he 
would be infinitely more effective if the public were convinced that his 
criticisms were always delivered with the sole object of improving our 
system of secondary education. But it seems that the only end he has 
in view is to be able to establish an unfavourable comparison between 
the intermediate schools and the other secondary schools of Wales. 


Mr. Clement Davies, M.A., has been appointed as Assistant to the 
Professor of Law at University College, Aberyst- 
wyth. Mr. Davies had a distinguished career at 
Cambridge, graduating as First Class in both pacts 
of the Law Tripos. Miss Alice Paterson, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant 
Mistress at. St. Paul's School, Hammersmith, has been appointed as 
Lady Assistant Lecturer and Tutor to the Women Students in the 
Day Training Department of the University College, Bangor. Upon 
the recommendation of the Senate of the same college, the department 
of Forestry was constituted an independent department, and the title 
of Permanent Lecturer, with a seat on the Senate, conferred upon 
Mr. Fraser Story, the present lecturer. Mr. L. D. Jones, the Organ- 
izing Secretary of the Building Fund, was reappointed for a further 
term of three years. l 

Prof. Edward Edwards, M.A., of Aberystwyth, has been appointed 
as Examiner in History under the Central Welsh Board, and Mr. H. 
Williamson, M.A., of the Manchester Grammar School, as the Ex- 
aminer in Latin. Prof. Anwyl, M.A., the Chairman of the Central 
Welsh Board, will give evidence before the University Commission on 
the relationship between the intermediate schools and the University 
of Wales. i 


Appointment. 


SCOTLAND. 


IN the long line of Chancellors of Glasgow University there is no 
greater name than that of Lord Kelvin. He was 
closely associated with the University for about 
seventy-five years, first as a child in the old col- 
lege, where his father was Professor of Mathematics, afterwards as a 
precocious student, matriculating when he was eleven years old, later as 
Professor of Natural Philosophy for fifty-three years, and finally as Head 
of the University. Throughout all this time, down to the very latest 
days of his life, he remained the same simple, unaffected, eager inquirer— 
ready to probe for truth in any sphere by searching questions and 
solid arguments, taking out his little note-book to record an idea as it 
occurred, or some striking fact or suggestion that appeared in course of 
a discussion, ever and in all circumstances unrestingly at work. Asa 
professor he gave to his class his best ideas, his most pro'ound and 
original work, even at the cost of being at times intelligible only to 
the ablest and most highly trained of his students. In a disused wine- 
cellar at the old college, afterwards extended by the addition of a 
small examination-room, he established the first physical laboratory 
for students in this country—a laboratory for research rather than for 
systematic instruction—and in this poor place he laid the foundations 
of his great scientific work. It is impossible here to say anything of 
those vast achievements which Lord Kelvin himself, at the celebra- 
tion. of his jubilee, characteristically summed up in the word 
"failure." His University, mourning the death of her most illus- 
trious member, measures his work by another standard, and is proud 
to have been the alma mater of so great a son. 

On account of Lord kelvin's death, lectures were suspended at Glas- 
gow University on the last three days of the term, and an impressive 
Memorial Service took place in the Bute Hall on Sunday, December 22. 
The University Court, the Senate, and the General Council were repre- 
sented at the funeral service in Westminster Abbey on Monday, 
December 23. 


Prof. Thomas Annandale, M.D., of Edinburgh University, died 
Prof suddenly on December 19. He was born in 
1 Newcastle, and received his medical education at 
Annandale. , S a 
Edinburgh, where he was demonstrator in Anatomy 
under Prof. Goodeir and assistant to Prof. Syme. Ile was for some 
time a successful extra-annual lecturer, and in 1877 he was appointed to 
the Chair of Surgery in the University, in succession to Lord Lister. 
Prof. Annandale was a most skilful surgeon, and was exceedingly 
popular with his students, not only as a teacher, but also as the founder 
of the University Athletic Club and as a most helpful friend of the Uni- 
versity Union. 


Dr. H. J. Watt, of Liverpool University, has been appointed by the 

University Court to the new Lectureship in 
Psychology at Glasgow University. Dr. Watt isa 
graduate of Aberdeen University, with First Class 
Honours in Philosophy, and he has done excellent work in the chief 
psychological laboratories in Germany. 

Mr. David K. Picken, M.A., Lecturer in Mathematics at Glasgow 
University, has been appointed Professor of Mathematics at Victoria 
College, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Dr. Julius Freund, who has been Lecturer in German Language 


Lord Kelvin. 


Appointments. 
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and Literature at St. Andrews University for the last five years, has 
been appointed Professor of German in the University of Sheffield. 


Lord; Newlands has given £10,000 to Glasgow University in trust 
for the foundation of new Scholarships of £80 a 
year, to be held by the Snell Exhibitioners to 
Balliol College, Oxford, in supplement of their in- 
come as Exhibitioners. The new scholarships are to be called the 
Newlands Scholarships, and Lord Newlands desires that mention 
should be made in the University Calendar that he has founded these 
scholarships **for the purpose of improving the connexion between 
Glasgow University and Balliol College, Oxford, and also as some 
recognition of the great service rendered to education by my lifelong 
fiend, Prof. George Ramsay, LL.D., Professor of Humanity in Glasgow 
University from 1863 to 1906." 

Dr Alexander Frew has given to the Museum of Glasgow University 
a nearly complete collection of the local mollusca, both land and fresh- 
water and marine. 

The late Sir John Struthers has made a legacy of £500 to Glasgow 
University for the institution of a prize in Anatomy. 

A portrait of Prof. James Robertson, LL.D., who recently retired 
from the Chair of Hebrew and Oriental Languages at Glasgow Univer- 
sity. is to be presented to the University at the commemoration 
ceremony in April next. "The portrait will be painted by Mr. E. A. 
Walton, R.S. A. 

A deputation from the Carnegie Trust, consisting of Lord Elgin, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, the Lord Advocate, and Mr. 
McCormick, visited Glasgow University on De- 
cember 16 and held a conference with the Univer- 
sity Court regarding the next quinqueunial allocation of grants from 
the Trust. It is understood that about £20,000 out of the £55,000 
available will be expended on the liquidation of the debt on the new 
buildings ; that the Library grant of Z1,000 a year will be continued, 
and that the greater part of the remaining money will be devoted to 
the endowment of lectureships. 


Prof. James Ward, of Cambridge, is delivering his first course of 
Gifford Lectures at St. Andrews University. His 
subject is ** The Realm of Ends," and the first six 
lectures deal with ** Pluralism.” 

Lord Avebury is to be installed as Lerd Rector of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity on January 16, and the Senate of the University has resolved to 
confer the degree of LL.D. on the Lord Rector and also on Prof. 
Francis Darwin. President-elect of the British Association; Mr. 
Philip Norman, F.S.A. ; Sir Edward J. Poynter, Bart., President of the 
Royal Academy ; Mr. Charles Hercules Reid, of the British Museum ; 
and Principal MacAlister, of Glasgow University. 


The Edinburgh Provincial Committee has resolved, in conjunction 
with Edinburgh University, to institute a lecture- 
ship in Geography as from October 1, 1908. The 
annual salary to be offered for the Committee's part 
of the work is £150. The number of students in training under the 
Committee is 769, of whom 171 are men and 598 are women ; 375 of 
these students (123 men and 252 women) are also students of the 
University. The Glasgow Provincial Committee has appointed Miss 
Agnes W. Cameron, M. B., Ch.B., and Mr. David McKail, M.B.,Ch.B., 
to be Assistant Lecturers in Hygiene ; Miss Jane Weightman, M.A., to 
be Assistant Lecturer in Phonetics; and Miss Margaret P. Gott to be 
Instructor for the Infant Mistresses’ Course. The number of students 
in training is 1,200. 


Bequests. 


Carnegie Trust. 


8t. Andrews. 


Bdinburgh. 


IRELAND. 


During his tour in the North of Ireland at the end of November the 
Chief Secretary visited Queen's College, Belfast, 
St. Columb's Calles. and Magee College, London- 
derry ; and in his public speeches dwelt at some 
length on the educational problems of the country. Speaking at 
Belfast on the evening of the 22nd, he criticized the ‘‘so-called Irish 
system " of education in all its branches in no complimentary terms, 
adding, however, that it had no valid claim to the title of ** Irish," in- 
asmuch as it had been imposed on the country from outside—‘‘ one of 
those ill-growths of English ideas, planted without due consideration 
upon Irish soil and left to grow." The most crying needs in primary 
education were the state of the school buildings and the inadequate 
remuneration of teachers. Mr. Birrell promised that an immediate 
attemptat reform in both directions would be made, a grant of £40,000 
per annum, ** to be expended over a long series of years," having been 
obtained for the former purpose. The intermediate system Mr. Birrell 
denounced as ‘* a system of cram, cram, cram, divorced from teaching : 
a system which discourages the proper efforts of the good teacher, 
fosters all the worst qualities of the bad teacher, and murders the 
growing intelligence of the people”; but here he was unable to promise 
any immediate reform. However, the most pressing of Ireland's needs 
was University education, on which the character of primary and 
secondary largely depended ; and of the University problem Mr. Birrell 
held out to his hearers hopes of an immediate solution. He believed 


Tho University 
Question. 


he had found a satisfactory scheme, and was encouraged in proceeding 
with it by a very considerable amount of support, even from unex- 
pected quarters. 

Mr. Birrell did not take his public audiences in the north into his 
confidence with regard to the scheme he has in view ; but its general 
character may be assumed to be that indicated by Dr. Traill, Provost 
of Trinity College, in his speech at the dinner of the Dublin University 
Association at Manchester on December 5. From this speech we may 
gather that the new scheme will leave Trinity College, its constitution 
and endowments, absolutely untouched (Dr. Traill stated that he had 
Mr. Birrell’s own assurance on this point), and will involve the estab- 
lishment of two new Universities—one in Belfast, based on the Queen’s 
College there and reviving the old title of ** Queen's University " ; and 
another based on the remaining three colleges connected with the 
Royal University (presumably the Queen's Colleges in Cork and 
Galway and University College, Dublin). Dr. Traill expressed great 
satisfaction with the solution proposed, giving the Chief Secretary 
credit for sincerity of motive e straightforwardness of procedure, and 
promising him, on behalf of the Governing Body of Trinity College, 
every possible assistance. Dr. Traill looked forward jubilantly to the 
future of Trinity and referred to the progress made within the last 
four years, during which the numbers on the College books—which 
had previously been on the decline— had again risen from 936 to 1,250. 

Dr. Traill fulfilled his promise of assistance by summoning a meeting 
of the staff of Trinity College on December 14, when a resolution was 
unanimously passed stating that, while the members did not consider it 
desirable to express any opinion on proposals which had not yet been 
formulated in a Government Bill, they hailed with satisfaction any 
settlement which would satisfy the claims of Irish Roman Catholics 
without interfering with the independence of Trinity College and the 
University of Dublin. 

Dr. Traill's speech led to animated discussion in the public press and 
drew forth several letters from Fellows of the University, not all of 
whom, it would appear, see eye to eye with the Provost on the subject 
of the future of Trinity—notably from Mr. Edward Gwynn and Mr. 
Stephen Kelleher. Mr. Gwynn pointed out that the future welfare of 
Trinity College depended more than on anything else on internal 
reforms—above all, on a radical change in the constitution of the Board ; 
that this could be carried out only by a King's Letter, which, again, 
could be obtained only on the motion of the Board itself. Mr. Gwynn 
urged the appointment of a fresh Commission to carry out the reforms 
proposed by the late Commission. Mr. Stephen Kelleher, a few days 
later, discussed at length in the /rish Times the probable effect of Mr. 
Birrell’s scheme on the future of Dublin University. Mr. Kelleher, 
who is a past student of the Christian Brothers' Schools and the only 
Roman Catholic Fellow in Trinity College, was one of the members 
appointed on the recent Royal Commission on Trinity College; and in 
the final report of that Commission he appeared as the sole dissentient 
from the recommendation that a college should be established in Dublin 
to meet the wants of the Roman Catholics, stating in a note to the 
report that he believed that such a demand was ‘‘ unreasonable, and 
could not be conceded without grave injury to the interests of Irish lay 
Catholics and grave danger, at no distant date, to the peace of the 
country." In the letter just referred to Mr. Kelleher gives some of his 
reasons for disapproving of the new scheme, though he confines his 
remarks to Dublin University. He points out that the present state of 
Trinity is not at all so flourishing as might be inferred from the Provost's 
speech at Manchester. Making allowance for the influx of women 
students (who apparently do not count for much in his opinion) and for 
the temporary increase due to the Nutting Exhibitions, which will 
cease in a few years, and the exhibitions for South African students, 
the total number on the books is only about one thousand, a consider- 
able falling off when contrasted with the state of things twenty or even 
ten years ago. At present about 80 per cent. of the students belong to 
the Church of Ireland, the remaining 20 per cent. being made up of 
Presbyterians, Catholics, and other denominations. The result of the 
establishment of a University in Belfast will be to draw off all recruits 
from Ulster; while a new college in Dublin of University rank and 
thoroughly modern in its methods and equipments—one which, more- 
over, will be free from tests and open to students of all persuasions—will 
prove a powerful rival to Trinity itself ; it will draw its students from 
two-thirds of the population, while Trinity College, ** daily losing its 
influence on Irish life, will prepare its diminishing students for the 
Church and the Colonies.” Mr Kelleher further alludes to the waste 
of money and of intellect in maintaining two Universities in the same 
city where one would suffice. 

These gloomy prognostications do not appear to be shared by 
Mr. Kelleher’s colleagues ; and the large number of those who graduate 
in the Royal University year by year shows that there is room in 
Ireland for facilities for University training outside Trinity College. A 
writer on the subject in the current number of the /rish Educational 
Review, dealing with it from the Roman Catholic standpoint, points 
out that, were the Roman Catholic students of the Royal University, at 
present mainly provided for by University College, to be transferred to 
Trinity College—the necessary sequel to Mr. Kelleher's view that 
Trinity alone ought to suffice for the needs of the population —that 
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nstitution would be swamped; and that the large and able staff at 
resent working in University College and the Cecilia Street School of 
fedicine would be suddenly thrown out of employment. 

It is possible that the establishment of a new and well equipped 
college in Dublin on modern lines might prove a beneficial stimulus to 
Trinity College, which has hitherto enjoyed a certain educational 
monopoly and has lost the advantages (no less than drawbacks) of 
external competition. 

Meanwhile the Queen's Colleges are busily putting forward their 
claims to be recognized as institutions of University rank in the forth- 
coming settlement. The magazine of Queen's College, Belfast, lately 

ublished a number of replies to the question ** Should a University be 
established in Belfast ? ” from prominent men, including one from Lord 
Kelvin, whose recent death the scientific world is just now lamenting, 
stating his opinion that the sooner the University of Belfast was 
officially recognized asan independent University the better for Ireland. 
The Cork Corporation lately passed a resolution advocating the con- 
stitution of Queen's College, Cork, either as a University for Munster 
or as an autonomous college of a University, and suggesting that Mr. 
William O'Brien's offer of £50,000 should be taken advantage of in 
support of the scheme—the proposer of the resolution, a citizen of Cork, 
oflering £ 1,000 towards any measure by which it might be carried out. 

The Council of the Royal University Graduates, on the other hand, 
meeting on the 18th of the month, passcd a series of resolutions con- 
demning the proposal to transform Belfast Queen's College into a local 
University, on the grounds that such a University would be too weak 
in numbers to acquire the prestige necessary to make its degrees of 
value, and, furthermore, would inevitably acquire the taint of 
sectarianism. 


The Senate of Dublin University met on the 19th for the purpose of 
conferring degrees, the winners of moderatorships 
in the autumn examinations being among the re- 
cipients. <A large number of ad eundem degrees 
were conferred on ladies holding Oxford and Cambridge certificates, 
this being the last occasion, it is stated, on which such degrees will be 
conferred. 

Prof. E. P. Culverwell, who holds the chair of Educational Theory 
and Practice in Trinity College, has given an interesting set of lectures 
on education through the term just concluded, which were open to the 
public and well attended. 


Trinity College. 


Mr. Birrell’s strictures on the intermediate system have called forth 
several protests, amongst them two from members 
ius oir rS of the Intermediate Board. Dr. Walsh, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, distributing prizes 
at the Christian Brothers’ School in Synge Street on December 13, 
took advantage of the occasion to utter a vigorous defence of the 
system from the charge of ** cram " brought against it, especially in the 
matter of modern languages ; and turned the attack on the Govern- 
ment for its persistent refusal to take any steps towards carrying out 
the scheme of inspection which the Board had long been anxious to 
establish. Dr. J. P. Mahafly, in a letter which appeared in the press 
a day or two subsequently, endorsed the Archbishop's remarks, and 
stated that the difficulty was not a financial one, inasmuch as the Board 
had the necessary funds and asked for no contribution from the 
Treasury : all they required was the sanction of the Government to 
appoint and pay inspectors. But this was withheld, and the Commis- 
sioners—to quote Dr. Mahaffy—were ** being gibed at for inefficiency, 
and yet not allowed to make the most urgent reform," on the need of 
which they were all agreed. 


Irish education has come in for criticism from all quarters of late. 
One of its most recent critics has been Mr. Kenny 
(well known as a journalist under the pseudonym of 
** Pat”), who, in a lecture delivered a short time 
ago in Dublin under the auspices of the Irish Education Reform Asso- 
ciation, characterized the existing education of the country as ** a mental 
and moral backwater," and advocated, as a remedy, the secularization 
of education in all its branches—from primary education, which should 
be freed from the present system of managers, up to the Universities, 
in which anything like clerical interference or control of studies should 
not be tolerated, but the freedom of scieuce should be the foremost 
principle. There is no doubt that Mr. Kenny, who is a Roman Catholic, 
represents the views of a good number of his co-religionists, some of 
whom would rather see the University settlement postponed till Home 
Rule has been achieved, on the ground that an Irish Parliament would 
be less likely to submit to clerical influence in establishing an Irish 
University than the British one. 

A Classical Association is in process of formation at present for the 
purpose of promoting the study of classics in Irish schools and Uni- 
versities, and suggesting improvements in the routine of program at 
present in vogue. Upwards of one hundred names, including some 
distinguished ones, have been already enrolled, and it is hoped to hold 
an inaugural meeting of the Association on January 14, when it is ex- 
pected that Prof. Butcher, of Cambridge, will take part in the 
proceedings. 


General. 


a oe 


SCHOOLS. 


BRUTON, SEXEY’S SCHOOI..—College Scholarships and other dis- 
tinctions: E. J. Holmyard, Natural Science Scholarship (£40) at 
Sidney Sussex, Cambridge; H. Ll. Bassett, exhibition (430) for 
Natural Science at Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; A. S. Marsh and F. K. 
Makins, sub-sizarships at Trinity, Cambridge. At the Oxford Senior 
Locals in July, three pupils from the school were among the first fifty 
on the list; H. W. Copeman was second of all candidates in Mathe- 
matics, and F. K. Makins headed the Botany list. At the Junior 
Examination three pupils of the school were among the first twenty- 
five on the list; H. Phillips was first of all candidates in History, 
English, and Botany ; E. J. Holmyard headed the chemistry distinc- 
tions. Mr. J. A. Dell, M.Sc. (Leeds), joined the staff in October. 
Prof. Sadler distributed the prizes on December 5, and delivered an 
important address on secondary education. J. Read, a former pupil, 
has gained the Ph.D. of Zürich and the London B.Sc. with Honours 
in Chemistry. 

CANTERBURY, KiNc's SCHOOL.—The following elections have re- 
cently been made :—To Junior King’s Scholarships—R. E. L. Beards- 
worth (for Mathematics), C. W. Kidson, F. IL. Goad, all of the King’s 
School; to Probationer King's Scholarships— E. F. Smart (Miss 
Baker, Folkestone), K. Lawson-Williams (Mr. Hayman, Abbey 
School, Beckenham), R. G. Crosse (Grammar School, Faversham), 
H. N. Kerr (Mr. Faulkner, Purley), A. Sargent (Jumior King’s 
School), G. W. A. Todd (Mr. Brooksbank, Aysgarth), H. G. Kain 
(Miss Speare, Richmond Hill); to Entrance Scholarships—E. J. 
Hodgson (Rev. A. Hodgson, Astley Abbotts), H. J. Denham (Rev. 
C. Wood, Brighton), H. Spence (Junior King’s School), K. Lawson- 
Williams (Abbey School, Beckenham), H. G. Kain (Miss Speare, 
Richmond Hill, A. B. Forsyth (King’s School), R. C. Crowley 
(Junior King’s School) ; to House Scholarships—G. W. A. Todd (Mr. 
Brooksbank, Avsgarth), H. N. Kerr (Mr. Faulkner, Purley). 

CHESTER, THE QUEEN’s SCHOOL.—On November 7 the prizes were 
distributed in the Town Hall by the Countess Grosvenor. The chair- 
man, Mr. John Thompson, M.A., in his opening address, referred to 
the modifications of the administrative scheme necessitated by the con- 
ditions of recognition imposed by the Board of Education, and described 
the new wing which is to be added to the school to provide nore class- 
room accommodation for growing numbers and increased facilities for 
the teaching of natural sciences. The head mistress reported that, 
during the past year, D. L. Owen had gained two scholarships at the 
Royal Holloway College, and that Gladys Sykes, as Bathurst Student, 
was engaged in botanical research at Cambridge ; Annie Jones and 
Ella Baker had gained Hastings Scholarships. One pupil had matricu- 
lated in the University of London and one at Liverpool ; one pupil had 
passed the Previous Examination in the University of Cambridge ; two 
had gained the Elementary Certificate of the Froebel Institute, and four 
the Lower Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. The 
Clothworkers’ Company's Silver Star for Plant Drawing had been 
awarded by the Royal Drawing Socicty to Blanche Jones. Miss 
Spurling (Oxford, History Honours) and Miss Filmer (Froebel Cer- 
tificate) have joined the staff; Miss James has left to take the post of 
head mistress of the Girls’ School in Perth, Australia. 

GRAVESEND, MILTON Mountr COLLEGE.—For two consecutive 
years the Organ Exhibition at the Royal Academy of Music has been 
won by a pupil at this school. This year the successful candidate was 
O. Glantield. 

HARROW, LOWER SCHOOL OF JOHN Lyon.—On Friday evening, 
December 20, the certificates gained at the July examinations of the 
University of London were distributed by Captain Muirhead Collins, 
R.N., C.M.G., the representative of the Australian Commonwealth. 
The chair was taken by W. Leaf, Esq., Litt.D., chairman of the 
Governors of Harrow School. 

OXFORD, MILHAM Fonp SCHOOL.—The report of the Milham Ford 
School for the year ending December, 1907, shows satisfactory results. 
The numbers have risen during the year, from 60 to 126. The great 
majority of pupils are in the Upper School, but there is a steady 
increase in the Lower School and Kindergarten. The examination 
results for the year have also been gratifying. The school staff has lost 
Miss Minnie Lisle, B.Sc., who accepted an appointment under the 
London County Council, and Miss Mildred Field, who was appointed 
Tutor and Lecturer in the Birmingham University. Miss M. Burton, 
B.A., and Miss B. Fullford, B.Sc., and Miss Morris of Jersey Ladies’ 
College were appointed in September to fill the vacant places. On 
Friday afternoon, December 6, a pleasant little entertainment was given 
by the children of the Lower School and kindergarten, under the 
direction of Miss M. Morris, in the lecture room of Cherwell IIall, 
before an audience consisting of parents and other visitors. The first 
part consisted of recitations and songs, in which every child had some 
part; ‘*The Pied Piper" was rendered with spirit by Form III. 
The second part consisted of a graceful little play, ** The Dream 
Lady.” 

RucBv ScHoor.—In the December scholarship lists at the Uni- 
versities we have the following :—P. Guedalla, J. W. Harvey, Major 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S LIST. 


The International Geography. 


: By Seventy Authors. Edited by H. R. MILL, D.Sc. With 489 Illustrations. 8vo. Complete, 15s. 
The following Parts will also be issued separately with Exercises and Examination Papers in the Text:—I. British Isles, ıs. II. Europe, 2s. 6d. III. Asia, 2s. 


IV. Australasia, 1S. 6d. V. North America, 2s. VI. South uth America, ts. 6d. VII. Africa, 28. *,* Please write for Detailed Prospectus. 


A Modern Arithmetic. 


With Graphic and Practical Exercises. By H. SYDNEY JONES, 
M.A. Part I. Globe 8vo. Without Answers, 2s. 6d.; with 
Answers, 36. 

Teacher's Aid.— The attention of teachers is strongly drawn to a book so 
replete with intellectual methods : and with sound common sense.' 


Graphics. 

Applied to Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Statics. By G. C. TURNER, 
B.8c., Lecturer in Mathematics and Mechanics at the Goldsmiths’ 
College (University of London), New Cross, S.E. Crown 8vo. 

(Shortly. 


." 
Eiegeia. 
Passages for Latin Elegiac Verse. 
With Hints and English-Latin Gradus. By C. H. St. L. RUSSELL, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Educatron.—‘‘ An excellent work. It satisfies a long felt want, and should 
have a ready sale among public schools of the higher class. . .- We cordially 
commend the book to mas to masters in our great public schools." 


Decursus Primus. 
A First Latin Grammar. With Exercises. By Prof. T. G. TUCKER, 
Litt.D. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Education. —' A really excellent little book for beginners ; one of the best we 
zave seen for some time. 
Sckhooimas er. —' An excellent beginners’ book, which can be recommended.” 


Professional Education. 


By Sir CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 28. net. 

Spectator.— Sir Clifford Allbutt's lecture is one of the ablest things on the 
subject with which it deals that we have ever read, and it should do a world of 
800d, though we cannot accept it e» ^oc." 


Notes on the Composition of 


Scientific Papers. 
By Sir CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. — 


SIR OLIVER LODGE. 


." e ." 
Modern Views of Electricity. 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. Third and En- 
larged Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6a. 


| Aids to the Study and Composi- 


tion of English.  »,».c. NESFIELD, m.a. 


Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Education.—'' Mr. Nesfield's excellent little work.” 
The Scottish Class Teacher.— “Certainly the best treatise we have yet 
perused on the study of the mother tongue.’ 


= Engiish Essays. 


Materials and Models for Composition from the Great Essayists. 
Selected and arranged by J. H. FOWLER, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton College. Globe 8vo, 28. 6d. 


ee ee ee 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


The Age of the Antonines. 


(The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by 
EDWARD GIBBON, Chapters I.-III.). Edited by J. H, 
FOWLER, M.A. Globe 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


Seventeenth Century Prose. 
Selected and Edited, with Introductions, Notes, Glossary, &c., by 
ELIZABETH LEE. Globe 8vo, limp cloth. is. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS —NEW VOLUME. 


Chaucer's Canterbury Taies. 
The Nun's Priest's Tale. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Design for Schools. 


A Handbook for Teachers. For use in Secondary Schools, the Upper 
Standards of Elementary Schools, and Elementary Classes of 
Schools of Art. By CHARLES HOLLAND, Art Master, Cardiff 
Municipal Secondary School; Associate of the College of Precep- 
tors, &c. Super royal 8vo, 88. net. 


Bible Lessons for Schoois: 


Exodus. 
By E. M. KNOX, Principal of Havergal College, Toronto. 
Illustrated. Globe 8vo, 18s. 6d. 
*,* Previously published, GENESIS, 1s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


THE AOTS OF THE APORTES: Greek Text. With Notes. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d [Junior and Senior. 

THR AOTS OF THE reliés eai Authorised Version. With 
Notes. By T. E. PAcg, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLroLE, M.A. as. 6d. 


[Junior and Senior. 

ENGLISH. 
SCOTT.—MARMION. Cantos I. and VI. With Introduction and Notes. 
By M. MacMiLLAN, B.A. (Preliminary. 
—— MARMION. With lat odüciton and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, 
B.A. 3s. Sewed, as. 6d. Junior. 
— MARMION, &c. Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. rs. Junior. 


—— QUENTIN DURWARD. With Introduction and Notes. ` as. 64. 


Junior. 

— QUENTIN DURWARD. Abridged for Schools. 1s. 6d. [ Junior. 
GSLHY'S HHROBS. With Notes. ıs. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
SHAKBSPBARH'S MBROHANT OF VENIOB. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 1s. [ Junior and Senior, 
——— THE MBROHANT OF VENICE. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. ıs. [Junior and Senior. 
~ OORIOLANUS. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
Sentor. 


—Ž OORIOLANUS. Eversley Edition. With Notes. rs. Senior. 


NNYSON'S SHLHOT POHMS. With Introduction and Notes. 
By H. B. Georce and W. H. Hapow. as. 6d. [Junior. 


My TON.—COMUS. With Introduction and Notes. By W. BELL, M.A. 


Senior. 


IS. 3d. 
~ LYOIDAS, SONNHTS, &c. By W. BELL, M.A. 1s. gd. Recte 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
MOLIBRE.—LE MISANTHROPH. G. E. Faswacut. 1s. [Senior. 


ABTHE.—HERMANN UND DOROTHHA. J. T. HATFIELD. 
3s. 6d. [.Semror. 


——— ———— — ——— -— 


-= = u ————— — M  — 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
CORNHLIUS NBPOS. Vol. I. (containing Lives of Miltiades. 


Themistocles, Aristides, Pausanias, Cimon). With Notes and Vocabulary. 


By Herpert WILKINSON, M.A. ts. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
OAHSAR.—GALLIO WAR. Books II. and III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. RuTHERFORD, LL.D. ıs. 6d. [ /wmior. 
THH GALLIO WAR. Edited by Rev. Jonn Bonn, M.A., and 

Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 4s. 6d. [ Junior. 
VIRGIL.—AEBNBID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
S. G. Owen, M.A. rs. [Junior and Senior. 
LIV Y.—Book XXI. oe w. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. Mecuuisu, M.A. 
1s. 6d. [ Senior. 
POOKE XXI. and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Carrs, M.A. 

4S. (Senior. 
dioana THM QATILIN ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. 
Wickins, Litt. D. 2s. 6d [Sentor. 


HORAOB.—ODBS. Book III. With Notesand Vocabulary. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. Elementary Classics. rs. 6d. Classical Series. 2s. [| Seator. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. S. Wacpore, M.A. 1s. 6d. With Exercises. By E. A. 
ELLS, M.A. ıs. 6d. [ Junior. 


BURIPIDHS.—HHEOUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. 
' Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALroLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 


PLATO.—BUTHYPHRO, Be One Y: ORITO, and PHAHDO. 
Translated by F. J. CHURCH. 2s. 6d. net. (Senior, 


HOMBR.—ILIAD. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
WALTER Lear, Litt. D., and Rev. M. A. BAvriELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Senior. 


——— ILIAD. Books I. NES Edited by W. Lear, Litt. D., and Rev. 
M. A. BavriELD. M.A. [-Semior. 
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Exhibitions in Classics, Balliol College, Oxford; R. W. Poulton, 
Williams Exhibition in Natural Science, Balliol College, Oxford ; 
F.H. B. Sandford, Demyship in History, and M. D. Peterson, Exhibition, 
Magdalen College, Oxford ; G. C. Faber, Open Scholarship in Classics, 
Christ Church, Oxford ; R. G. Collingwood, First Scholarship, Uni- 
versity College, Oxford; R. M. Heath, First Scholarship, Oriel 
College, Oxford; H. A. Siepmann, Classical Exhibition, Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; H. C. Iredale, Modern Language Scholarship, 
Christ's College, Cambridge ; W. R. Chawner, Mathematical Scholar- 
ship, and E. H. R. Altounyan, Classical Exhibition, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. E. G. C. Poole has gained the Gold Medal 
given by the French Minister of Public Instruction in the ** Grand 
Concours" held by the Société des Professeurs de Francais; H. C. 
Iredale gained the Literature Prize in the same examination. It is 
with great regret that we have to announce the retirement of Mr. T. M. 
Lindsay owing to ill-health. During the twenty-eight years that 
Mr. Lindsay has held the post of art master here he has won the 
affection of all his pupils, and has trained the more gifted of them to 
such a high degree of excellence that many have become, or are 
becoming, distinguished as architects or artists. We hope that a 
winter in Egypt will restore him to health and strength. The Foot- 
ball XV. have had a most successful season, having lost only one 
match—viz., that against a strong team of Old Rugbeians, and then by 
one point only. 

SEDBERGH, BALIOL SCHOOL. — The annual play, acted by the pupils 
of the above school, was this year founded on the German story of 
* Undine," translated and adapted by Dr. Bertha Skeat from Hoff. 
mann’s Opera (1813), the text of which was originally arranged by 
De la Motte Fouqué himself. As the operatic music was somewhat 
too difficult for schoolgirls, its place was taken by German folk-songs, 
also translated for the purpose. The acting was excellent throughout : 
the hero playing a spirited and manly part, while the differing charm 
of the two heroines rendered it very difficult to choose between them. 
The motherly old fisherwife and the venerable priest also contributed 
greatly to the interest of the performance. The water-nymphs, robed 
in white and green and crowned with water-llies, were graceful and 
picturesque, while the nine little gnomes in their crimson suits entirely 
won the hearts of the audience. The illusion of Undine's final dis- 
appearance into the fountain was thrilling and complete. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—C. Asquith has won the Senior Balliol 
Scholarship. The Posers are Rev. H. Rashdall, Rev. H. Kirkby, 
H. L. Henderson, Esq. They were received, as usual, ad Portas on 
December 12. P. S. Wilson has obtained an exhibition at King's, 
Cambridge; R. H. Fowler a major, and R. M. Wright a minor 
scholarship at Trinity, Cambridge. Mr. Arthur Newstead gave a 
piano recital on December 15, which was much appreciated. The 
usual concert on Deceinber 18 was a great success. The New College 
roll is as follows :—D. Davies, A. D. Gillespie, T. M. Snow, R. S. 
Cripps, E. C. Blaxland, E. W. M. Cameron. Exhibitioner, A. C. 
Huson, 

WORCESTER HIGH SCHOOL.—The school has gained sixteen 
higher certificates and letters of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board with six Distinctions, six Lower Certificates with eieven First 
Classes, sixteen Honour Certificates from the Diocesan Examination 
in Religious Knowledge ; seventeen Certificates from the R. A. M. and 
R.C. M. Local Schools Examination, with two Distinctions ; fourteen 
prizes and nineteen First Class Certificates from the Plain Needlework 
Association ; and thirty-eight Honour Certificates from the Royal 
Drawing Society. one girl also gaining the Bronze Medal of the 
Society. Two Old Girls have been appointed head mistresses in the 
past year—M. Headlam, of the Durham High School, and M. Webb, 
of the High School for Girls, (Queenstown, Cape Colony. E. Tree has 
gained the Associateship of the R. A. M. in Pianoand Theory. Speech 
Day was November 18. Lord Cobham, as chairman, spoke of the 
satisfactory financial and educational position of the school, which, as 
it accepts no grants, retains its freedom as to curriculum. The prizes 
and certificates were distributed by Mrs. Creighton, who afterwards 
spoke to the children with her customary charm, dwelling e-pecially on 
the work in the world for which women are needed and for which 
school is the preparation. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Annuals. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Art. 
A Theory of Pure Design. With Illustrations and Diagrams. By 
Denman W. Ross, Ph.D. Archibald Constable & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 
The Rendering of Nature in Early Greek Art. By Emanuel Loewy. 
Translated from the German by John Fothergill. Duckworth & 
Co., 5s. net. 


Hazell's Annual, 1908. 


(Continued on page so). 


Che University Cutorial Press. 


General Editor: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


SOME TEXT-BOOKS ISSUED 
DURING THE YEAR 1907. 


A Complete school course of coordinated theoretical and practical work in 
Elementary Heat, Light, and Sound, including all portions of the 
subject required for London University Matriculation and similar 
examinations. 


THE NEW MATRICULATION HEAT, THE NEW 
MATRICULATION LIGHT, THE NEW MATRICULA- 
TION SOUND. By R. W. STEWART. In three Vols. 2s. 6d. each. 


A Text-Book of Elementary Botany arranged for Modern Methods of 
Teaching. 


PLANT BIOLOGY. By F. Cavers, D.Sc, Lond., F.L.S., 
A.R.C.S., Professor at the Hartley University College, Southampton. 
3S. 6d. 


Suitable for general use in Training Colleges, Secondary Schools, and the 
higher standards of Elementary Schools. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH VERSE. Edited, with 
Introduction and Glossary, by A. J. WYATT, M.A., and S. E. 
GOGGIN, B.A. Lond. 2s. 


A Course in German, written with a view to enabling Candidates for 
London University B.Sc. Examination and other Science Students to 
acquire a working knowledge of German. 


SCIENCE GERMAN COURSE. By C. W. PAGET 
MOFFATT, M.A., Lond., M.B., B.C. Camb. 3s. 6d. 


A Complete Course of Instruction in the Theory and Practice of Perspec- 
tive Drawing, arranged to meet the requirements of the Syllabus of 
the Board of Education and of similar Examinations. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. By S. PovLak, Lecturer in 
Art under the London County Council. 5s. 


An edition for School use of the "Tutorial Arithmetic,” the portions 
dealing with the “ Higher Theory of Arithmetic” and the “ Harder 
Problems" being omitted. 


THE SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Dy W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., 
B.Sc. Second Edition. In One Volume, 3s. 6d. Part I, 2s.; 
Part II., 2s. 


An account of the structure and use of the Vocal Organs, and the means of 
acquiring Distinct Articulation. 


VOICE TRAINING IN SPEECH AND SONG. By H. 
H. HULBERT, M.A., Oxon, M.R.C.S, L,R.C.P., Lecturer on Voice 
Production and Physical Education at the London Day Training 
College. 1s. 6d. 


Containing the "salient facts" of English History as required in the 
English paper at London Matriculation. 


GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. By M.E. 
CARTER, Somerville College, Oxford, First Class Honours in Modern 
History. 2s. 


A full and complete course of practical work in Physics for use in 
Secondary Schools, Technical Schools and Colleges. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By W. R. Bower, A.R.CS., 
Fellow of the Physical Society, Head of the Department of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, Technical College, Huddersfield, and 
JOHN SATTERLY, B.Sc. Lond. 4s. 6d. 


Suitable for the Examinations of the City and Guilds of London, and the 
Second Stage Examination of the Board of Education, cc. 


TECHNICAL ELECTRICITY. By Prof. H. T. DAvIDGE, 
B.Sc., and R. W. HUTCHINSON, B.Sc. _ 48. 6d. 


Specially written for Stages I. and II. of the latest Syllabus of the Board 
of Education for Subject XI. P. 


SYSTEMATIC PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMIS- 
TRY. By G. M. NORMAN, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., F.C.S., Head of the 
Chemical Department, Technical School, Bury, Lancs. 1s. 6d. 


Unisersitp Tutoriaf Press Ld., 


W. B. CLIVH, 157 Drury Lane, London, W.O. 
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ET, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd. 


SELECT LIST OF STANDARD AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 


LATIN. 


FIRST LATIN READER. By Dix. 2s. 


SECOND LATIN READER. By Dix. 1s. 6d. 


THIRD LATIN READER. By Dix and HUNTER SMITH. 2s. 
KEYS to above, 4s. net, 5s. net, and 6s. net. 

FOURTH LATIN READER (LIVY). By Nico. 2s. 

ORA MARITIMA. By Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 2s. 

PRO PATRIA. By Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 2s. 6d. 

CICERO.—PRO MILONE. By FAUSSET. ls. 6d. 

—— AD ATTICUM. By Browy. 1s. 6d. 

— PRO LEGE MANILIA. By HUNTER SMITH. Is. 6d. 


ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS. By WOODHOUSE. 3s. 


SEYFFERT'S DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUI- 
TIES. Edited by SANDYs and NETTLESHIP. 21s. 


—— 


GREEK. 


FIRST GREEK READER. By Sanpys. 2s. 6d. 
THE GREEK WAR of INDEPENDENCE. By CHAMBERS. 3s. 


AESCHYLUS. — PROMETHEUS BOUND. By Haines. 
Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
ISOCRATES.—EVAGORAS, By CLARKE. 2s. 6d. 


GREEK COMIC POETS. 
XENOPHON’S HIERO. 


2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


By PALEY. 
By SHINDLER. 


FRENCH. 


FIRST FRENCH READER. By Moricu. 2s. 

SECOND FRENCH READER. By BARBIER. 

THIRD FRENCH READER. By Barnet. 2s. 

PREPARATORY FRENCH COURSE. Bv ZWEIFEL. 1s. 6d. 

BEGINNER'S BOOK IN FRENCH. By DonRioT. ls. 

ADVANCED FRENCH COMPOSITION. By BERTHON and 
ONIONS. 2s. 6d. l 

IDIOMATIC PHRASES. By LatHam. 1s. 

FRENCH SONGS AND VERSES. By MIDDLETON. 1s. 

COMMON-SENSE METHOD OF TEACHING FRENCH. 


2s. 


By CARNIE and PooLry. Part I., 1s. ; Part II., 25. ; Memory 
Exercises, 1s. i 
BOTANY. 
DETMER'S PRACTICAL PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. By 


Moon. 12s. 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. By VINES. 0s. 
STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. By ViNEs. 15s. 
HANDBOOK OF SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. By WARMING. 15s. 


STRASBURGER'S PRACTICAL BOTANY. By HILLHOUSE. 
10s. 6d. 


GERMAN. 
FIRST GERMAN READER. By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
SECOND GERMAN READER. By MaccowaN. 
THIRD GERMAN READER. By FIEDLER. 2s. 
FOURTH GERMAN READER. By RovrH. 
KEYS to above, 4s. net, 6s. net, and 6s. net. 


15. 6d. 


2s. 


às 


GERMAN (continued). 


GERMAN CHRONICLES OF WAR. By ARCHENHOLTZ. 2s.6d. 

DER ARME HEINRICH. 2. 6d. 

GERMAN HISTORICAL READER. LascGHANs. 

SHORT STORIES. By REINICH. 2s. 

DIE VIERZEHN NOTHELFER. 1s. 6d. 

GERMAN FOR THE ENGLISH. By A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
2s. 6d. net. 

GERMAN THROUGH ENGLISH. 
2s. 6d. net. 

STORM'S IMMENSEE. 1s. 6d. 

GERMAN COPY-BOOK. Hey. 


2s. 6d. 


By A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


6d. 


ENGLISH. 


ENGLISH EXAMPLES AND EXERCISES. 
cidence), 1s.; Part II. (Analysis and Syntax), 1s. 
Woops and A. J. COOPER. 

STEPS TO ENGLISH PARSING. Part I. (Elementary), 1s. 6d. 
Part II. (Further Exercises), 1s. 6d. E. M. Ramsay, and 
E. L. RAMSAY. 

WORD FORMATION. By RITCHIE. 9d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. (Dyce's Edition with Notes). 
1s. net each Play. 

PRACTICAL ESSAY WRITING. By HoLMEs-FonRnEs. 1s.6d. 


— 


GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. 
Part II., 2s. 6d. ; together, 4s. 6d. 


MY FIRST EUCLID. By Daman. 2s. 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By ELLIOTT. 2s. 
INDUCTIVE GEOMETRY. By NESBITT. 1s. 6d. 


Part I. (Ac- 
M. A. 


Part I., 2s. 6d.; 


GEOMETRY FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. PULLAR. 3s. 
SCIENCE. 
THE DYNAMO. By BOTTONE. 2s. 6d. 
MODEL ENGINE MAKING. By Pocock. 2s. 6d. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE EARTH. By BICKERTON. 2s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT'S HYGIENE. By Evans. 3s. 6d. 
HOW TO STUDY GEOLOGY. By Evans. 3s. 6d. 
THE SCIENCE OF COMMON LIFE. By Corpock. 3s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY. By PicTON-GADSDEN. 2s. 6d. 
CURIOSITIES OF LIGHT AND SIGHT. By BipwELL. 2s.6d. 
ELECTRICITY: What is it? Bv VERSCHOYLE. 2s. 6d. net. 
‘ZOOLOGY. 
TEXT-BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. Bv Sepawick. Vol. I., 18s. 


Vol. II., 21s. (Vol. IH., early in 1908. ] 
THE EMBRYOLOGY OF MAN AND MAMMALS. HERT- 
WIG. Zils. 
EMBRYOLOGY OF INVERTEBRATES. 
and HEIDER. 4 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY. By Linpsay. 


By  KORSCHELT 


6s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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Biography. 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester. By K. H. Vickers, M.A. Archibald 
Constable & Co., 15s. net. 
John Harvard and His Times. By Henry C. Shelley. Illustrated 
from Photographs. Smith, Elder, & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 
Sea Kings of Britain: Hawkins to Blake. By G. A. R. Callender, 
B.A. With maps and plans. Longmans, Green, & Co., 2s. 6d. 


Classics. 

Epilegomena on Horace, in the form of a Critical Letter. 
Garnsey, B.A. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ss. net. 

Aristotle: De Anima. With Translation, Introduction, and Notes. 
By R. D. Hicks, M.A. Cambridge Press, 18s. net. 

A Dictionary of Classical Mythology. By S. C. Woodhouse. 
Routledge & Sons, 1s. net. 

The Iliad of Homer, Books V. and VI. Translated into English 

Prose by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. George Bell & Sons. 
Divinity. 

Bible Lessons for Schools: Exodus. By E. M. Knox. Macmillan & 
Co., Is. 6d. 

The Beginnings of the Church of Christ ; or, The Story of the Early 
Church. By C. P. Trevelyan, M.A., and E. A. Edghill, B.A. 
Rivingrons, 8d. net. 

Handbook to The Acts of the Apostles, for Teachers and Students. 
By the Rev. Bernard Reynolds, M.A., and the Rev. G. H. S. 

alpole, D.D. Part L, Chapters i-xv, 2s. 6d. net; Part II., 
Chapters xvi-xxviii, 2s. net. — A'zveéngtons. 

The Modern Reader's Bible: The Books of the Bible, with three Books 
of the Apocrypha presented in Modern Literary Form. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D. 
Macmillan & Co., 10s. net. 

Bible Lessons for the Young. Arranged by the Rev. M. G. Glaze- 
brook, D.D. Révingtons, 4s. 6d. 


English. 

Edmund Spenser: The Fowre Hymnes. 
ley, M.A. Cambridge Press, 2s. net. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, 
with Textual Notes, by Thomas Hutchinson, M.A. Henry 
Frowde, 2s. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. Edited, with 
Notes, by J. Logie Robertson, M.A. Henry Frowde, 2s. 

Old Christmas. From the Sketch Book of Washington Irving. 
trated by R. Caldecott. Macmillan & Co., Is. 

Cameos of Literature, Vol. III. — The Gleeman, a Book of Stories in 
Song. Edited by Richard Wilson, B.A. Zhomas Nelson & Sons, 
Is. 6d. 

Short Studies in English Literature, No. XIII.—Ruskin’s ‘‘ Sesame 
and Lilies.” Zhomas Nelon & Sons, 6d. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. With Introduction and Notes by 
Arthur Waugh. Illustrated.  Cc//ins! Clear- Type Press. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales: The Nun’s Priest’s Tale. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Alfred W. Pollard. Afacmillan & Co., 
Is. 6d. 

Seventeenth Century Prose. Selected and Edited, with Introductions, 
Notes, Glossary, &c., by Elizabeth Lee. Macmillan & Co., Is. 

The Writing of English. By P. J. Hartog, with the assistance of 
Mrs. Amy H. Langdon. Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, together with Selected Old English 
Ballads. Edited by A. Guthkelch. George Bell & Sons, ts. 

The Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales: A Selection edited by 
H. Hampshire. George Bell & Sons, 1s. 

Junior English Grammar. Based on Mason's English Grammars, 
augmented and revised’ in accordance with modern requirements. 
By A. J. Ashton, M.A. George Bell & Sons, 1s. 

The Poets: Geoffrey Chaucer to Alfred Tennyson, 1340-1892. 
pressions by William Stebbing. In 2 vols. 8s. net. 
Frowde. 

Longmans' Class-Books of English Literature: A Christmas Carol. 
By Charles Dickens, 1s. — Tanglewood Tales. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Is. : 

Sidney's Apologie for Poetrie. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Index, by J. Churton Collins. | Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. 

Friction. 

The Odd Women. By George Gissing. 

The Fruit of the Tree. 


By E. R. 


George 


Edited by Lilian Winstan- 


Illus- 


Im- 
Henry 


[Nelson's Library.] 7d. net. 

By Edith Wharton. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 
Geography. 

A Gazetteer of the World. By John Tyrrell Baylee. George Routledge 
& Sons, Is. net. 

History. 

The Age of the Antonines. Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Macmillan 
& Co., Is. 

The Political History of England. Vol. XII., During the Reign of 
Victoria (1837-1901). By Sidney Low, M.A., and Lloyd 
C. Sanders, B.A. Longmans, Green, & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page sa.) 


CHEMISTRY BOOKS. 


MR. SHENSTONE'S POPULAR WORK. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


FOR USE IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


By W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Chemistry at Clifton College. 


EIGHTH EDITION. xii- 554 pages, with nearly 150 Diagrams and 
a Coloured Table of Spectra. Crown 8vo, cloth, &s. 6d. 


This valuable text-book has rapidly made its way into public 
favour, and is now in use in a large number of important schools 
and colleges, a list of which can be obtained from the Publisher. 
The author has endeavoured to provide a book suitable for those 
whose instruction in Chemistry is spread over a course of several 
years, beginning with experimental work for quite young students, 
and developing at the later stages into a text-book suitable for those 
who are older. 


‘ The book seems extremely well adapted to the wants of the class of students the 
author has in view. Any youth of ordinary intelligence who works through the 
volume under the supervision of a competent demonstrator will acquire, not only «n 
adequate knowledge of the facts of chemistry, but also sufficient theory to enable him 
to range and systematise these facts and to understand their general bearing." — 
Nature. 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Being a Revised Edition of ‘‘A Laboratory Companion for Use 
with Shenstone’s ' Inorganic Chemistry.’ '' 


By W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Chemistry at Clifton College. 


New Edition. xii+136 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR COHEN'S IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 
ADVANGED STUDENTS. 


By JULIUS B. COHEN, Ph.D., B.Sc., 


Professor of Organic Chemistry in the University of Leeds, and Associate 
S of Owens College, Manchester. 


Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK or PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


By R. A. LEHFELDT, D.Sc., 


Professor of Physics at the Transvaal Technical Institute, Johannesburg. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY ron BEGINNERS 


By Dr. Ch. M. Van DEVENTER. 


With a Preface by Dr. Van 'T HOFF. Translated 
by R. A. LEHFELDT, D.Sc. 


xvi + 146 pages, with Diagramsand Tables. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ii + 308 pages, with numerous Diagrams. 


‘t The book as a whole forms an admirable introduction to General Chemistry ; the 
student who has mastered its contents will bave nothing to unlearn, and will be able 
to proceed at once to the larger text-books of Oswald and Van 'T Hoff." —Vatwre. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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Geography for Secondary Schools. 


Baccn’s Relief Wall Maps. 


Size 32 ins. by g2ins. A series of Picture Relief Maps photographed 
from Relief Models showing the sculpture of the land at a glance. 
They serve the purpose and have all the effectiveness of Relief 
Models at less than one-fifth the cost. EUROPE and NORTH 
AMERICA ready. Others to follow. Price 7s. 6d. 


Bacon’s Politico-Rellef Maps. 


Being a Relief Map and a Political Map mounted on one sheet, 
making a map 62 ins. by 42 ins. Most effective for teaching pur- 
poses. Price 13s. 


Bacon's Rellef Atlas. 


36 pages of Maps, 16 being Relief Maps of the finest kind with 

corresponding Political Maps in bold type, and not too crowded, 

opposite. Especially valuable for lower forms of secondary schools. 
Price 6d Nae with cloth back and Index, 

* 118. with Index and bound in cloth, 


Bacon’s Memory Map Atlas and Text- 


Book combined. 


New Edition issued September 1907. 84 Maps, with Chapter on 
Projections, new Physical, Homolographic Map and revised text. 
Adopted in many secondary schools. Issued under the direction of 
the Rev. E. F. M. MACCARTHY, M.A.. King Edward’s Grammar 
School, Five Ways, Birmingham. Strongly bound in cloth. 


Price 3s. 6d. 

Bacon’s Upper Class Atlases. 
Sections of the Memory Map Atlas to suit schemes of Geography. 
Nine Parts ready: ENGLAND, SCOTLAND and IRELAND, 
EUROPE, BRITISH ISLES, BRITISH COLONIES, ASIA, 
AMERICA, THE WORLD, ASTRONOMICAL AND PHYSICAL. 
In stiff covers. Price 4d. each. 


net. 


Catalogues, Specimens, and full particulars post free. 


G. W. BACON & CO., Limited, 127 Strand, London. 


WORKS by JOHN CARROLL. 


DRAWING OF FOLIAGE, FLOWERS, AND FRUIT. 


Consisting of 24 Reproductions of Photographs from Nature. 
By W. J. CARROLL. With Directions to the Student, and 
40 Examples of FOLIATED DESIGN by JOHN CARROLL. 
New and Enlarged Edition, demy 4to (11 by 8 inches). In 
stiff wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


FREEHAND DRAWING OF ORNAMENT. 


Demy 4to (11 by 8 inches). In stiff wrapper, 1s. 6d. 


DRAWINGS FROM MODELS AND OBJECTS. 


A Handbook for Teachers and Students in Training. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR ART STUDENTS. 


A New Edition, in which the examples dealing with practical 
SOLID Geometry have been entirely remodelled. The pro- 
jections of points, lines, and traces, &c., have given place to 
those of SIMPLE OBJECTS, the latter being of more practical 
use to the Art Student. 1s. Gd. KEY to Do., 1s. 6d. 


PATTERN DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


The Application of Geometrical Drawing to the Construction 
of Ornament and the Planning of Patterns. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


1s. 6d. 


Catalogue of School Books, Stationery, and General School 
Supplies post free on application. 


BURNS & OATES, 
28 Orchard Street, LONDON, W. 


BE HE HE BE BE EHE HN EN BE EE EE EN EE EHE HE EN HN HEN EB EN RGB SE SN BN BE 
ae EH EB EN NE HE HE HH HN EE SE EE HN HB EE EN HN EU EE EE EB EN EB EB EN 
a Ba 
sim au 
EU e: ee 
aS By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., Officier d’Academie, -= 
ug Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, Scottish Education Department, and Central Welsh Board ; au 
uu Examiner to: Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge Higher Locals, EN 
aa Scottish Education Department, Civil Service Commission, an 
Em University of London, &c., &c. ue 
au 
EE. EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. EN 
BB au 
T i F h S an 
T Hints on Frenc yntax. T 
-- (May be used with advantage with any French Grammar. -i 
as '' A capital little book, which we have no hesitation in recommending to French Students.'’—The Pall Mall BH 
BN 8 Gazette. a8 
Ba .'"' Mr. Storr's Hints are to the purpose. They are intended for Schoolboys, but grown-up people who wish to EU 
avoid making elementary blunders in either writing or speaking may use them with advantage."—TAe Atheneum. Gn 
a . : 
T- . Extract from Author's Preface.—At the request of several Masters and Mistresses who have used the Hints ue 
- with their classes, I have added an Appendix with easier examples. In them more French words are supplied, and Eu 
EE more references are given to the rules which they illustrate. The method of pitfalls is rightly discredited, and it is Su 
Sa generally allowed to be a more fruitful discipline to prevent a pupil from making blunders than to rap him over the an 
EH knuckles for making them. Even with the references the happy-go-lucky boy and the cocksure boy will both be "TI 


BR caught tripping. 


E ‘ 
EET London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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Atlas of European History. 
Sons, Os. net. 

Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. 
Holmes, Litt.D. Oxford Press, 215. net. 
Historical Essays and Studies. By Lord Acton. 
Figgis, M.A., and R. V. Laurence, M.A. 

10s. net. 

The History of Freedom, and other Essays. By Lord Acton. Edited, 
with an Introduction by J. N. Figgis, M.A., and R. V. Laurence, 
M.A. Macmillan & Co., 10s. net. 


By Earle W. Dow. George Bell & 


By T. Rice 


Edited by J. N. 
Macmillan & Co., 


Mathematics. 


Practical Integration. For the use of Engineers, &c. By A. S. Percival, 
M A. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

Constructions in Practical Geometry. By the Rev. H. F. Westlake, 
B.A. George Philip & Son, 1s. 

Preparatory Mathematics: A new Arithmetic for Junior Forms. By 
A. C. Jones, M.A., Ph.D., and C. H. Blomfield, M.A., B.Sc. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1s. 6d. 


Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. No. 7. 

—The Theory of Optical Instruments. By E. T. Whittaker, 
: M.A., F.R.S. Cambridge Press, 2s. 6d. net. 
Miscellaneous. 

A Chart of the Centuries from the Norman Conquest. By W. S. 
Childe.Pemberton. 2s. net; scholars’ edition, 1d. net. George 
Philip & Son. 

Leaves from a Cambridge Note-Book. By O. J. Dunlop. JV. Hefer 
& Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 

Praise of a Simple Life. Edited by Ernest A. Baker. [Wayfaring 


Books.] George Routledge & Sons, 25. 6d. net. 
Human Justice for those at the Bottom: An Appeal to those at the 
Top. By C. C. Cotterill. Smith, Elder, & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 
Voice Training in Speech and Song. By H. H. Hulbert, M.A., 
M.R.C.S., L. R.C.P. W. B. Clive, 1s. 6d. 

Aphorisms and Reflections. From the Works of T. H. Huxley. 
Selected by Henrietta A. Huxley. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

War Songs of the Greeks, and other Poems. By the Rev. Ross 
Fotheringham, M.A. With a Preface by G. W. E. Russell. 
Illustrated. George Bell & Sons, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Licensed Trade. By Edwin A. Pratt. (Second Edition.) 
Murray, 1s. net. 


John 


Modern Languages. 


Der Neue Leitfaden: The Student's First German Book. 
De la Motte Tischbrock. John Alu ray, 2s. 6d. 
Exercises in Translation and Composition, for Use with Commercial 

German. Part I. Compiled by Gustav Hein. John Murray. 1s. 
Mon Petit Trott. Par André Lichtenberger. Edited, with Voca- 
bulary and Composition Exercises, by Alec Cran, M.A., Ph.D. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, ts. 6d. 
Journal d'un Voyage aux Mers Polaires. By Lieut. René Bellot. 
Edited by H. J. Chaytor, M.A. Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. 

Les Fiancés du Spitzberg. By Xavier Marmier. Edited by A. A. 
Hentsch, Ph.D. Oxford Press, 3s. 
Contes et Nouvelles. By Prosper Mérimée. 

. M.A., Ph.D. Oxford Press, 2s. net. 

Iambes et Pocmes. By Auguste Barbier. 
Oxford Press, 2s. net. 

La Légende des Siccles. By Victor Hugo. 
M.A. Oxford Press, 3s. net. 

Victor lugo : Selected Poems. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by H. W. Eve, M.A. Cambridge Press, 2s. 


Natural History. : 
Birds of Britain. By J. Lewis Bonhote, M.A. With roo Illustrations 
in Colour, selected by H. E. Dresser, from his ** Birds of Europe.” 
A. & C. Black, 20s. net. 
Trees and their Life Histories. By Percy Groom, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.L.S., F.R.H.S. Illustrated from Photographs by Ilenry 
Irving. Cassel? & Co., 25s. net. 


By L. M. 


Edited by J. E. Michell, 
Edited by Ch.-M. Garnier. 
Edited by G. F. Bridge, 


Pedagogics. 


New Methods in the Junior Sunday School, based on Froebelian 
Principles. By Hetty Lee, M.A. Illustrated. Mastcnal Society's 
Depository, 1s. 6d. net. 

The Higher Education of the Young: Its Social, Domestic, and Re- 
ligious Aspects. By S. H. Sadler. (Second Edition.) George 
Routledge & Sons, 3s. 6d. 


. Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere: Their place in the 


Educational System of an Industrial and Commercial State. Edited 
by M. E. Sadler, M.A. University Press, Manchester, 8s. 6d. net. 

Pupil Self-Government: Its Theory and Practice. By Bernard Cron- 
son, A.B., Pd.D. Macmillan S&S Co., 4s. net. 


(Continued on ^ae 54.) 


" CLASS-ROOM " ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, 
CLASSICAL, AND BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Editor: E. F. EL:ON, M.A. Contains 48 full-page Maps and 
Charts specially prepared for the Alas, and all ot the very highest 
class of work in construction and production, with Notes and 
Index. Full bound in Art Vellum. Size, 10 in. by 124 in. 


COMMERCIAL ATLAS. Price Se. net 


Editor: R. F. SAVAGE, F.R G.S. Contains 36 full-page Coloured 
Maps of a Commercial and Statistical character, with Notes and 
Index. It is the most compl-te School Atlas of its kind, and is 
now largely used in the best Schools. Full bound in Art Vellum. 
Size roin. bv r24 in : Pric: 58. net. 


NoTE.—A copy of either will be sent to any Head Master on receipt of 3s. 


M. P. ATLAS. 


This contains acoll-ction of 56 ve y valuable Maps— Political, 
Or graphical, Commercial, and Statistical —which ought to be in 
every Teacher and Student's hands. With complete Geographical 
Index. Size o. Maps, 20in. by 25in. Size of Atlas, w.th Maps 
t Ided and mounted on guards, full bound in cloth, 13in by 20 in. 
Price 258. uet. 
NOTE.—A copy will be sent on approval to any Head Master. 


WORLD-WIDE ATLAS. 


Containi ig 128 ful -page Maps coloured in outline ; Introduction 
by Dr. KELTIE, R.G.S., dealing with Geographical Discovery and 
Terri:orial Changes trom beginning of Ninete:nth Century to 
cate, and Index to 67,000 places shown in Maps. Full b und 
clo.h. Size, 10 in. by 124 in. Price 7s. 64. 


Catalogues and Prospectuses on application, 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD. 
Edina Works, Edinburgh; & 7 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


A LECTURE 


GIVEN BY 


Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND, 
(Principal of St. Leonard's School, Baldock, Herts.), 
Author of 
Dorhood ; Through Boyhood to Manhood, Ec. 


ON 


THE CO-EDUCATION 
OF BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Mrs. RicHMoN»r has had practically a lifelong experience 
of education as it is carried out in boys’ schools, both 
public and preparatory, and it is out of her close friendship 
and intimate dealings with boys in their school lives that 
she has brought convictions which lead her to put forward 
her views as to the advantages to be gained, both from the 
intellectual and moral points of view, by the educating 
together of boys and girls. 


The Lecture is to be had from 


MESSRS. G. STREET & CO., 
ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Price 8d. : single copy 4d. post free. 
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DENT’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS} 


DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. | 
Edited by Prof. W. RIPPMANN, M.A. 


“ Long recognized as one of the most advanced and enterprising of the day." 


—A theneum. 
LATEST ADDITIONS. 
SHORT FRENCH READERS. 


Well graduated and suitably edited, with Foot-notes in French and Reform 
Exercises on the Text. 


SIX NEW VOLUMES. 
Yvon et Finette. Poucinet. Un Episode sous La Terreur. 
Le Monde où l'on se Bat. Each 48 pp. 4d. each. 
Un Merle Blanc. Télémaque. Each 64 pp. 6d. each. 
List of Previous Volumes Post Free. 


EASY FREE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH. 
By Miss L. M. Butt. Extra fcap. 8vo, 18. 4d. 


FREE COMPOSITION AND ESSAY WRITING IN 


FRENCH. 
By A. PHILIBERT and A. Pratt. Extra fcap. 8vo, 18. 4d. | 
The A tAenaum says :—'' A judicious mixture of composition and vocabulary, | 


and a worthy addition to the publishers’ ‘ Modern Language Series.’ ” 


FRENCH SPEECH AND SPELLING. 
Bv S. A. RiıcHarns, B A. 
A First Guide to French Pronunciation for the hand of the pupil. 8d. 


| 
DER GOLDENE VOGEL, and other Tales. | 


A Second Year German Reader, with Exercises. By Water Ripp- 


MANN, M.A. 1s. 4d. 
RIPPMANN’S PICTURE VOCABULARY. 
The School Wor/d says :—‘' A splendid idea, well carried out." 


French or German. First and Second Series of each now ready. 
1s. 4d. per vol. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR FULL LIST OF THIS SERIES. 


Kindly write for DENT'S COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE and for Specimen Copies of the above books. 
J. M. DENT & CO., 1 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


BY THE HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. | 


Author of '' Talks with Mr. Gladstone," '' Benjamin Jowett : | 
a Personal Memoir,'' &c. 


EIGHTH EDITION.— Demy 8vo, pp. 460. With Photogravures 
of Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache and Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache. 
Cloth elegant, gilt top, price 7s, 6d. 


Contents :—Historical Prediction— 
Sir G. C. Lewis and Longevity-- 
Literary Egotism—Charles Austin— 


Safe 
a 

Recollections of Mr. Grote and Mr. 

Studies. Babbage — Mr. Tennyson's Social 


Philosophy — Physical and oral Courage — The Upper | 
Engadine—Notes and Recollections of Sir Charles Wheat- | 
stone, Dean Stanley, and Canon Kingsley The Epicurist's 
Lament— Poems by B. L. T. (Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache) 
—Index to the Classical and other Quotations, with English 
renderings. 


FIFTH EDITION.--Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 


Contents: — The Cure for 
Incurables — The Fear of 
Death — Fearless Deaths — 


Stones of 
Stumbling. Divine Economy of Truth. 


Mark Pattison—Mr. Romanes's Catechism—Neochristianity 
and Neocatholicism: a Sequel. Index to the Classical and 
other Quotations, with English renderings. 


— —— m 


price 3s. 6d. | 
| 
| 


* One of the most stimulating writers of the day, especially in the sketch-portraits 
of the people who have influenced him. His essay on Mark Pattison is not likely to 
be forgotten by any Oxford man, or, indeed, by any student of modern letters, who 
has chanced to read it, and it is safe to foretell that the same will be the case with the 
‘Personal Memoir’ in which he has enshriued his recollections of the late Master of 
Balliol."— The Times. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ON THE LINES OF DENT'S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


DENT'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Edited by Prof. W. RIPPMANN, M.A. 
DENT'S LATIN PRIMER. 


By E. S. Forster, M.A. 1s. For children who commence Latin early. 


Fully Illustrated. 
The Educational Times says :—'' The graduation of the matter is very care- 


fully worked out . . . the little book is excellently done." 


DENT'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. (Third Edition.) 
By H. W. ATKINSON, M.A., and J. W. E. Pearce. With r2 Coloured 


Illustrations. 38... 
The Schoolmaster says:—‘‘A unique book... it represents a wonderful 
stride made in teaching Latin.” 
The School World says :—'' A step in advance of the ordinary manuals." 


NoTE.—Each of the above books contains a Phonetic Transcript of the Roman 
Pronunciation of the Reader portion. 


The Phonetic Part of the First Latin Book is issued separately at 6d. ^ 


DENT'S WALL PICTURES. For Teaching Latin. 
Four Coloured Pictures enlarged from the First Latin Book. Size, 3o by 
22in. Unmounted 28. net each ; mounted on linen and eyeleted, 38, net ; 
mounted on linen, with rollers, 58. net. 


FORUM LATINUM. 
A First Latin Book. By Prof. E. Vernon ARNOLD, Litt.D. Fcap. 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 


| ÆNEÆ FATA ET FACTA. 


A Stepping Stone to Virgil, for the use of Beginners. By Prof, E. VERNON 


ARNOLD. Small crown 8vo, 28. 


DENT'S CLASSICAL TEXTS. New Volume. 
VIRGIL'S AENEID. Book X. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by H. B. Wippowes, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


When requiring New or Second-hand Books write us. Catalogues 
issued and post free on request. State subject. Books sent abroad in 
tin lined cases. We export books to several colonial Colleges 
and Institutions. Write for terms. 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, Booksellers, 
Cambridge, England. 


"LE MAITRE PHONETIQUE,” 


The Organ of the International Phonetic Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internationa 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 5o, or 2s. rod. 


Apply FONETIK, BouR-LA-REINE, FRANCE. 


Subscriptions are also received by D. Jones, Esq., 7 Copse Hill, Wimbledon, 
and by Dr. A. T. Baker, The University, Sheffield. 


‘Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 376. Price Six Shillings. 


ESSAYS, MOCK ESSAYS, and 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


Reprinted from “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION." 
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Philosophy. 
The Will to Doubt: an Essay in Philosophy for the General Thinker. 
By Alfred H. Lloyd. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 4s. 6d. 
Philosophy and Popular Morals in Ancient Greece. By Archibald E. 
Dobbs, jun. Zdward Ponsonby, 5s. net. 


Poetry. 
New Songs: an Anthology of Contemporary Verse. 
G. Bowles. Chapman & Hall, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Sorrowful Princess. By Eva Gore-Booth. Longmans, Green, & 
Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

A Treasury of Verse for Boys and Girls. Selected and Arranged by 
M. G. Edgar, M.A. George G. Hurrap & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

The Works of Tennyson. Annotated. Vol. I.—Poems. Edited by 
Hallam Lord Tennyson. Macmillan & Co., 4s. net. 


Psychology. 

Mental Pathology in its Relation to Normal Psychology: a Course of 
Lectures delivered in the University of Leipzig. By Dr. Gustav 
Stórring. Translated by Thomas Loveday, M.A. Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co., 10s. 6d. 


Readers. 
Black’s Literary Readers. Written and Edited by John Finnemore. 
Book III. With illustrations in colour. 4. & C. Black, is. 4d. 
Horace Marshall & Son's New English Reading Books. Edited by 
C. L. Thomson. Book V.—Tales of Empire, ts. 6d. ;; Book VI.— 
World Stories, 1s. 6d. 


Edited by Fred. 


Reprints. 


The World's Classics.— The Three Clerks, by Anthony Trollope ; 
Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge ; Gil Blas, translated by T. 
Smollett (2 vols.) ; Agnes Grey, by Anne Bronté; Life of John 
Sterling, by Thomas Carlyle. Each vol. ts. net. Henry Frowde. 

Nelson’s Library.—Matthew Austin. By W. E. Norris. Zhomas 
Nelson & Sons, 7d. net. 

Science. 


The Romance of the Sky : An Introduction to the Study of Astronomy. 
By C. J. Griffith. Illustrated. George Routledge & Sons, 1s. 
Modern Views of Electricity. By Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., LL.D., 

F.R.S. (Third Edition, Revised.) Macmillan & Co., 6s. 
Immunochemistry: The Application of the Principles of Physical 
. Chemistry to the Study of the Biological Antibodies. By Svante 
Arrhenius. Macmillan & Co., 7s. net. 


Technics. 

The Elements of Electrical Engineering. By Tysen Sewell, A.M.I.E.E. 
[Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged.) Crosby Lockwood & 
Son, 5s. net. 

Topography. 

Highways and Byways in Kent. By Walter Jerrold. With Illustra- 

tions by Hugh Thomson. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for December is awarded to “ M.O.N.” 

The winner of the Translation Prize for November is Mrs. 
Sanderson, 1 Glebe Road, Bedford. Extra Prizes: One 
Guinea is awarded to “ Apelcus” ; Half a Guinea to “ A. W.L." 
and to “ P.O.B." 


J'aime le son du Cor, le soir, au fond des bois, 

Soit qu'il chante les pleurs de la biche aux abois, 
Ou l'adieu du chasseur que l'écho faible accueille, 
Et que le vent du nord porte de feuille en feuille. 


ue de fois, seul, dans l'ombre à minuit demeuré, 
J'ai souri de l'entendre, et plus souvent pleuré ! 
Car je croyais ouir de ces bruits prophétiques 
Qui précédaient la mort des Paladins antiques. 
O montagne d'azur ! 6 pays adoré ! 
Rocs de la Frazona, cirque du Marboré, 
Cascades qui tombez des neiges entrainées, 
Sources, gaves, ruisseaux, torrents des Pyrénées : 


Monts gelés et fleuris, tróne des deux saisons, 

Dont le front est de glace et le pied de gazons ! 

C'est là qu'il faut s'asseoir, c'est là qu'il faut entendre 

Les airs lointains d'un Cor mélancolique et tendre. 

Souvent un voyageur, lorsque l'air est sans bruit, 

De cette voix d'airain fait retentir la nuit ; 

A ces chants cadencés autour de lui se méle 

L'harmonieux gr-Jot du jeune agnot qui bêle. 
(Continued on page 56.) 
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DENT’S MATHEMATICAL & SCIENTIFIC SERIES. | DENTS TEMPLE ENCLISH LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS, 
: A SELECTION. 


Edited by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
LATEST VOLUMES. LONGFELLOW'S EVANGELINE. 
SOHOOL HYGIENE. Eden) 2m Introduction and Notes, by Jonn W. Cousin, F.F.A. Cloth, 
ards, 


By Hersert Jongs, D. P.H. Camb., Medical Officer of Health, Hereford . 
Combined Sanitary District. 28. LONGFELLOW'S SHORTER POEMS. 
A Handbook for every Teacher and School Manager. Selected, with Introduction and Notes, by G. C. Dent, B.A. Limp cloth, 4d. 
ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. . | VOYAGES OF FAMOUS BRITISH SEAMEN. 
BLAN M.A. (Haileybury College, Hertford). 38. 6d. With Selected from Dampier, Hakluyt, and Cook, ty R. Brimtgy JoHNsoN. 18. 
uppl g a practical training in Elementary Trigonometry. It is STORIES F ROM CARLYLE. 


Aims at supplying 
hoped that this k will not be unsuitable for grounding those who wish to By D. M. Forp. 18. 
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help to make the subject interesting. With Introduction and Notes, by HENRY WILLIAMS, M.A. 18. 
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Edited by R. G. Watkin, M.A. 18, 
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1s. 
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of Plant Life, but not at supplying the 
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| Edited by E. HUTTON. 
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By F. E. Reus, M.A., late Demonstrator of Physics, Bangor. 28. GRAY’S ELEGY. 
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Une biche attentive, au lieu de se cacher, 

Se suspend immobile au sommet du rocher, 

Et la cascade unit, dans une chute immense, 
Son éternelle plainte aux chants defla romance. 


Ames des Chevaliers, revenez-vous encore ? 

Est-ce vous qui parlez avec la voix du Cor? 
Roncevaux ! Roncevaux ! dans ta sombre vallée, 
L'ombre du grand Roland n'est donc pas consolée ! 


By M.O.N. 


I love the woodland horn's sweet evening notes, 
Chanting the sorrows of the hind at bay, 

Or the adieu that down the north wind floats 
From leaf to leaf and echoes far away. 


Seated alone at midnight, in the gloom, 
Oft have I smiled, more often dropped a tear, 
Thinking I heard that ancient voice of doom 
Which warned the Paladins that death was near. 


Land of my heart ! I love thine azure mount, 
Frazona's rocks, Gavarnie's noble ring ; 

Thy melting snows, each Pyrenean fount, 
Cascade and torrent, waterfall and spring. 


Chill, tlowery mountains, throne of seasons twain, 
With heads in snow and verdure at your feet ! 
There would I sit, there hear the far refrain 
Of the horn's melody, so sad and sweet. 


Over the still night air some traveller sends 
A flood of silvery tones that sink and swell ; 
The bleating lamb with the clear cadence blends 
Th' harmonious tinkling of his little bell. 
The listening hind forgets to think of flight, 
Poised on a rocky spur as in a trance ; 
The waters of the cataract unite 
Their sad, unceasing note to the romance. 


THE ONLY EFFECTIVE METHOD 
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DUST 


(See the Official Memorandum on the Cleansing and Disinfecting 
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is to 
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DURING EACH VACATION 
(THREE TIMES A YEAR ONLY IS NECESSARY). 
* FLORIGENE" also Purifies the Atmosphere, Preserves 
the Floors, Saves Labour, Time, and Money. 


* FLORIGENE" is a fluid which can be easily and quickly 
used by the unskilled, and each application is generally effec- 
tive for 2 to 4 months, or longer, according to the wear. 

It is not sticky, but the dust and dirt absorb the ‘‘ FLORIGENE” 
from the impregnated floors and thus become '' weighted," so that when the 
floors are brushed in the usual manner, the 8weepings do not rise, 
but roll in front of the broom. 


No Scrubbing or Sprinkling of Floors. 
BOOKS, FURNITURE, APPARATUS, etc., 


seldom require dusting or cleaning. 


* FLORIGENE" is an Aid to the 
Prevention of Throat Irritations and School Epidemics. 
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Oh, can it be that in the echoing horn 
Speak the great souls of-knights of long ago? 
Doth mighty Roland’s shade yet stray forlorn 
Within thy sombre valley, Roncevaux ? 


We classify the 93 versions received as follows :— 

First Class. — Corran, 100,000, M.O.N., Field Mouse, Corbar, 
Stella, Cosy, Loch Etive. 

Second Class.—Apelcus, Oliver, Otac, Mary Caunton, Quintuplex, 
Edgar Berry, Roddie, F.C.J., Varina, Delhi, Mousikos, Fortes et 
fidelis, Terza Rima, N.E., St. Cuthberga, Mars, F.E.P., Shirley, 
Gamelon. 

Third Class. — Niphetos, Romeo, Orsino, Amazone, Wigati, 
Renard, A.I.B., Yam, Mochrum, E.G.B., Kenneth Hamilton, Vasse, 
Berthe, A. E. Wild, Gorrymore, B.B.B., Guépe, Pam, M.G.C,, 
Astronomer, Trojan, Flavia, Proserpine, Fluffy, Julian, Phiz, LOT: 

Fourth Class.—Rowan, Rosalind, Apri caput, P. K. Andrée, Leo, 
Eberhard, L.A.B., Gérald, Edith Beechey, Carol, X.Y.Z., Nox, 
Caveat, Lucian, Nomen, Paraside, Ogre, Oliver, U.V. ; 

Fifth Class.—A.A.C., Esprit de corps, G.G.G., F.R.S., Nous, 
Vertigo, Cor, Lubie, Girlie, L.A.T., Simplex, Latimer, Famulus, 
Coronel, Kitten, Uncle, Ripper, Catcall, Mac, Hotel. 


The falling off in numbers, especially in the First Class, testifies to 
the extreme difficulty of the passage. The first line appeals to a French 
ear as ‘‘ The mellow ousel fluted in the elm” appeals to an English 
ear. To decide on the metre is the first difficulty. If we choose the 
heroic couplet we lose the sense of stanzas. Most have chosen trochaic 
or anapzstic metres—Cowper’s ** The poplars are felled and farewell 
to the shade” or Tennyson’s **May Queen." These can convey the 


pathos, but it is hard in them to convey the austere beauty of De Vigny. 
** Corbar " chose an original metre which has merits :— 
** I love to hear the horn, at eve, in the forest lone, 
Whether it chant the dirge of the timid hind at bay, 
Or the hunter’s last farewell, as it echoes far away 
And drifts from leaf to leaf, when the cold north wind makes moan. 
(Continued on page 58.) 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, 1908 


M ESSRS. J. M. DENT & CO,, have pleasure in 
bringing before your notice their Editions of 
the following Books prescribed for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local and the College of Preceptors' Examin- 
ations, 1908. Detailed Lists may be had post free on 
application :— 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
CAESAR'S GALLIC WAR, Book IL Edited by A. S. Witkins, LL.D., 
Latt. D., late Professor of Latin, Victoria University, Manchester. 1s. 4d. 
ore Junior and Senior and College of Preceptors. 
CZSAR’S GALLIC WAR. Books II. and III. in One Volume. dited 
by A. Croom Paterson, M.A. (Edin. and Oxon.), Classical Master in the 
High School, Edinburgh. 18. 4d. 
Oxford hinge) Cambrid, 
VIRGIL’S Book Edite 
Glossary, by Rev. H. E or D.D. 
[Ox ord Junior and A e and College of Preceptors. 
VIRGIL'S ZNEID. Boo II. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by R. J. HiGurs M.A. Is, 4d. [Oxford Senior. 
VIRGIL'S ZENEID. Book X. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by H. B. Wippowss, M.A. Is. 4d. 
Cambridge Junior and Senior and College of Preceptors. 
THE ODES OF HORACE. Edited by Dr. Jonn MAnSHALL, M.A. Contain. 
ing Introduction, Latin Text, interleaved page by page, with the English 
Translation, Notes, and Glossary, in One Volume. 28. 6d. net. 
(Oxford Senior, Cambridge Senior. 
PLATO.—THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. Edited by F. M. SrAwELL. 
Containing the Greek Text interleaved page by page, with the English | 
Translation, Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, in One Volume. 28. 6d. net. 
| Cambridge Senior. 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 
GERMAN DAILY LIFE. By Dr. R. Kron. Extra fcap. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. ` 
FRENCH DAILY LIFE. By Dr. R. Kron. Extra fcap. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 
(The above two books are prescribed by the College of Preceptors for the 
Ora! Examination in French and German.) 


€ Junior, and College of Preceptors. 
i ^P Introduction, Notes, and 


ENGLISH. 


SCOTT. —MARMION. Edited by the Rev. R. P. Davipson. M.A., (Oxon), 
Assistant Master, Malvern College. With Biography, Topographical Draw- 
ings, Introduction, copious Notes, and Glossary. Crown 8vo, cloth, 18. 4d. 

[Oxford Junior and Senior, Camb. Prelim. and Junior, and C. P. 

SCOTT.—QUENTIN DURWARD. 1s. net. ( Cambridge Junior. 

SCOTT.—OLD MORTALITY. 18s. 4d. (Oxford Junior and Senior. 

KINGSLEY.—THE HEROES. Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. With 
Introduction and Notes. 8 Illustrations by T. H. RoBiNsoN. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. 18. 4d. (Cambridge Preliminary. 

ee —WESTWARD HO! With an Introduction by A. J. GRIEVE, 


M.A, 18. net. | Oxford Junior 
SHAKESPEARE.— THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by R. 
M'WiLLiAM, M.A. With 8 Illustrations by Dora Curtis. 18. 4d. 


[Oxford Junior, Camb. Junior and Senior, and Coll. of Freceptors. 
SHAKESPEARE.—CORIOLANUS. (Temple Shakespeare.) Edited by Prof. 
GorLANcz, M.A. 18. 6d. net. [Cambridge Senior. 
LAMBS’ TALES FROM HAE With eee by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM, A.R.W.S. 18, 0 Oxford Preliminary. 
DEFOE.— ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Illustrations by AYTON SYMINGTON. 
18. net. [Oxford Preliminary. 
LONGFELLOW.—THE SONG OF arai cum Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by HENRY WILLIAMS, M.A. 18. 
[Oxford Preliminary and College of Preceptors. 
NORTH'S TRANSLATION OF PLUTARCH’S CÆSAR. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Cloth, 18. 6d. net. 
(The Temple Plutarch, Vol. VII.) (Oxford Junior and Senior. 
SHAKES PEARE.— JULIUS CÆSAR. Edited by F. Armyrace MORLEY, 
M.A., D.C.L. With Illustrations by T. H. Ropinson. 18. 4d. 
| Oxford Junior and Senior and College of Precepters. 
SHAKESPEARE.—RICHARD II. Edited by W. Keatu Leask, M.A. 
With Illustrations by Dora Curtis. 18. 4d. [Ox/ord Junior and Senior. 
MILTON.—‘‘ COMUS,” "LYCIDAS," "L'ALLEGRO," “IL PENSEROSO,” 
and ‘‘SONNETS.” With a Glossary. 1s. 6d. net. 
| Oxford Senior and College of Preceptors. 


BACON.—THE ESSAYS. With an Introduction and Glossary by OLIPHANT 
Smeaton, M.A. 18. net. | Oxford Senior 
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This might, we think, be improved thus :— 


** [ love to hear the horn, at eve, in forests lone 
Winding the mort of stricken hind at bay, 
Or hunter’s parting note that echoes far away 
And floats from leaf to leaf, the north wind’s undertone.” 


If ** Corbar" had kept at this level he would have won the prize, but 
some of his lines I cannot scan : 


** While in thy sombre depths, Roncevaux, Roncevaux.” 


** M.O. N.'s"' first stanza is weak, especially the second line, but it is 
the freest from faults. 

I add a few stray notes. Du Cor, in the first line, with a capital, 
leads up to ** the blast of that wild horn," and must not be translated 
** the huntsman's horn." Cirgue is a good English word, not only for 
a Druidical circle, but for a valley shut in by hills. Gaves is a local 
term for a walled-in mountain torrent. Des neiges entrafnées, literally 
** of snows swept down with it." De la romance, ‘of the song,” la 
chanson de Roland, not ** of romance." 


EXTRA PRIZE. 


Here is the British Museum Reading Room List as amended by the 
plébiscite of our competitors. The following five names, in order of voting, 
disappear from the nineteen: Tindale, Caxton, Locke, Pope, Byron ; and 
the following five, also arranged in order, take their place: Ruskin, 
Shelley, Thackeray, Dickens, Dryden. Wecontinue the two lists, record- 
ing all who obtained more than five votes: included, Swift, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Gibbon, Addison, Browning ; omitted, Burke, Bunyan, C. 
Lamb, Goldsmith, Burns, Coleridge, Johnson, G. Eliot, Fielding, De Foe, 
Gray, Keats, Hume. The exclusions show sound judgment and call 
for little remark. Caxton was a printer, Tindale a translator, Locke a 
philosopher inferior in genius and originality to Hume; Pope and 
Byron are more doubtful, but no modern critic would place them as 
poets above Shelley and Keats. As to the list of substitutes, it is far 
harder to decide, and we can only say why, as a matter of taste, we 
should have preferred other names. Dr. Johnson, as a man of letters 
and an imposing personality, would have headed our list. Gray, too, 
we should have admitted, because of his intimate connexion with the 
Reading Room. Fielding, as the founder of the modern novel, we 
should have preferred to Dickens and Thackeray. Shelley and Keats 
(the latter obtained only six votes) would complete our list. Living 
authors are obviously barred ; otherwise we should have found it hard 
to omit George Meredith. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following Epitaph upon a Dog (from the collection 
of Sir Hans Sloane) :— | 


Gallia me genvit nomen mihi divitis undae 
Concha dedit formae nominis aptus honos 

Docta per incertas audax discurrere silvas 
Collibus hirsutas atque agitare feras 

Non gravibus vinclis unquam consueta teneri 
Verbera nec niveo corpore saeva pati 

Molli namque sinu domini dominaeque jacebam 
Et noram in strato lassa cubare toro 

Et plus quam licuit muto canis ore loquebar 
Nulli latratus pertimvere meos 

Sed jam fata subii partu jactata sinistro 
Quam nunc sub parvo marmore terra teget. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by Fanuary 16th, 
addressed '' Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 

Those tn the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of '' Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches.” 


pes” Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. | Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


FIXTURES FOR JANUARY. 


2-4.—London County Council Conference of Teachers, Medical 
Examination Hall, Victoria Embankment, I1 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

6-15.—College of Preceptors’ Winter Meeting. 

7, 8.—Modern Language Association, Queen's College, Harley Street. 

8—-10.—Assistant Masters’ Association, Merchant Taylors’ School, 
EC; 

9, 10.— Incorporated Association of Ilead Masters, Guildhall. 

10, 11.—English Association, University College, Gower Street, 


3.30 p.m. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 10. 


vo LADY, L.R.A.M., Pupil 


of Leschetizky, would give Pianoforte lessons 
or take visiting engagement at School. Excellent 
references. Speaks fluent French and German, ac- 
quired in Paris and Berlin. Address— No. 7,884.% 


ISITING SINGING MIS- 


TRESS (L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) seeks Engage- 
ment in or near London. Old Italian School, Pupil 
of late Manuel Garcia. Good testimonials; also for 
French, Italian, and elementary German. Pianoforte 
(Senior Honours Trinity College). Address — No. 
7.879. # 


B*: (1907), Trained, seeks Work 
(as Non-resident MISTRESS preferred) in 

County of London. Best subjects: Pure Mathe- 

matics, Latin, Literature, Ablett's Drawing. Good 
eneral subjects. Seven years’ experience. Address— 
0. 7,881.9k 


ORTH GERMAN LADY, ex- 


perienced Teacher, desires Engagement in 
Eagland or abroad. German, Latin, Plain and Fancy 
Needlework, some French and Music. Excellent 
references. Address— No. 7,877. * 


A LADY, Pianist, Certificated 
"i and experienced in Teaching in both Public 
and Private Schools, desires, after Christmas, an 
Engagement as MUSIC MISTRESS.  Address— 
No. 7,890 3* 


'" As a medium for advertising * Posts 
Wanted and Vacant' in private and public 
schools, The Journal of Education 
fu'fils a very useful mission to secondary 
teachers." —T he Western Daily Press. 


L.R.A.M., at 


WANTED, by 
Easter, position as SENIOR MUSIC 


MISTRESS. Distinguished tuition. Excellent 
testimonials. Remarkable successes, including the 
L.R.A.M. at 16. Salary £9o resident or its equivalent 
non-resident. Address—No. 7,880. # 


USIC MISTRESS, L.R.A.M. 


(late Sub-Professor Royal Academy Music, 
Certificate for teaching Pianoforte, Harmony, and 
Counterpoint, Member Incorporated Society Musicians), 
wishes for Pupils in or near London or Bournemoutb. 
Prepares for Examinations; would visit schools. Nine 
years’ experience: five at St. Leonards School, St. 
Andrews, Fife. Address—No. 7,382.% 


ARISIENNE.—Brevet supérieur 


and B.A. London (Honours); Teacher's Dip- 
loma (Cambridge); Senior French Mistress in well 
known London High School; many years’ experience 
—has some time disengaged for CLASS or PRIVATE 
COACHING.  Address— No. 5.82 ;. 3 


ANTED, in January, Post as 
MISTRESS of Form I. or ASSISTANT 


in large Kindergarten or Lower Forms. Seven terms’ 
Training at Worcester High School for Girls. N.F.U. 
Certificate. Special subjects: Nature Study and 
Literature. Resident or non-resident. References. 
Address—No. 7,886. * 


USIC MISTRESS, L.R.A.M., 


wishes Re-engagement (Non-resident pre- 
ferred) in good School in January. Could introduce 
Pupil. Very successful teacher. Seven years in last 
Post. Address—No. 7,899. slt 


UNIOR MISTRESS (Resident) 


desires Appointment (January, if possible) in 

Young Ladies’ Private School. French, German, 
and Music acquired abroad. Cambridge Higher Local, 
Group C. Address— No. 7.900. % 


RT MISTRESS desires Post in 


January. R.D.S. Teacher-Artist Certificate, 
S.K. Art Class Teachers’ Certificate (with exception 
of one sheet). Six years’ teaching experience. ood 
testimonials. Address—No. 7,895.% 


RILLING and DANCING 


MISTRESS is open to accept additional 
Visiting Engagements near London. Excellent Cer- 
tificates and testimonials. All branches of Physical 
Culture, Indian Clubs, Skipping, Fancy Dances, 
Morris Dances, Physiology, and Hygiene. Private 
Lessons by appointment. Special terms to Teachers. 
Address—No. 7,901. # 


- LLL eee ———- 


| ADY (28) requires Visiting or 

Daily Engagement near London. School pre- 
ferred. Special subjects: French (5 years abroad), 
Music (L.T.C.L., Piano), Singing, Drawing, element- 
ary German. High School experience. Excellent 
testimonials. Address—No. 7,898. 3 


] MMEDIATE.—Lady earnestly de- 


sires Re-engagement in Bovs’ Preparatory or 
Girls’ Boarding School. Successful and experienced 
with Children, especially Boys s to 11. Cambridge 
Higher Local Certificate. General subjects, good 
French, Arithmetic, and elementary Mathematics ; 
some Latin, Music, and Drawing. Good knowledge 
of Housekeeping, with supervision of Boarders. 
Good references and testimonials. Address—No. 
7,889. % 


OUSE OR CHARGE MIS- 


TRESS.—Lady, with ten years’ splendid ex- 
perience in fashionable School, desires Post. Accus- 
tomed to management. London connexion. Address— 
No. 7,895. # 


CIENCE MISTRESS desires 
m Visiting Engagement, in January, in good 
School (London). Natural Science Tripos, Cam- 
bridge. Botany, Chemistry, Physiology, Physics. 
Coaching for Examinations. Lessons by  Corre- 
spondence. Address— No. 7,894. 3 


USIC MISTRESS, L.R.A.M., 


requires Post in good School, to teach Piano- 

forte, Harmony, Class and Solo Singing. ex- 

perience. Excellent testimonials. | Address — M. 

wo Pembroke House, Fields Road, Newport, 
on. 


* Replies to these advertisements should be addressed “ No. —, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, £.0.” 


Hach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. 


Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE Government are well within their discretion in 
keeping the secret of their proposed educational 
legislation till Parliament meets, but we confess that the 
The coming reiterated announcements of “a short and 
Bill, simple Bill” are trying to the patience. A 
uniform system of administration which ad- 
mits diversity of curriculum and freedom from religious tests 
for teachers without interference with the religious teaching 
at present provided in the vast majority of our schools— 
such is the mandate that the Government is called upon to 
execute. But, simple as these reforms appear on paper, no 
simple measure will satisfy a minority weak in numbers, but 
with a prerogative vote in the House of Lords, the Roman 
Catholics, and the High Anglicans. Ministers have told us 
that they are prepared to make large concessions to the 
dissentients, but they have given no hint of the form that 
these concessions will take ; and, on the other hand, the 
clerics, both Catholic and Protestant, have announced that 
they will be put off with no sop such as contracting out. 
So the matter stands at present—a duel between Sir Richard 
Strachan and the Earl of Chatham. 


WE scanned, with lively interest, the report of the 
deputation that waited on the Prime Minister on 
January 23 in the hope of gaining some clue to the mystery ; 
but, satisfactory as it is to find perfect 
agreement in principle between the Govern- 
ment and so distinguished a body of re- 
Presentative Churchmen, not a corner of the veil is raised. 
ll were unanimous in favour of preserving "simple Bible 
teaching" and rejecting the secularist solution, and Mr. 
McKenna told us that the Bible is his sheet anchor ; but of 
how he proposes to deal with the active or passive resisters 
who pronounce Bible teaching “a pernicious and cor- 
rosive poison" there was not a hint. The one point that 
Mr. McKenna effectively drove home was tbat for thirty- 


Simple 
‘Bible Teaching. 


eight years the religious instruction given in Board schools 


had satisfied the vast bulk of English parents. He omitted 
to note that, in 1902, Mr. Balfour deliberately slipped the 
cable, and there is no returning to the former moorings. 
The Bishop of Hereford once more rubbed in the fact that 
secondary schools like Rugby and Clifton have already 
simple Bible teaching and no tests for teachers, and that 
the promoters of the Parents’ League are content to send 
their sons to such schools. ! 


R. McKENNASS answer to the Primate's letter on the 
new Regulations for Training Colleges is clear and 
to the point. He is aware that some of the Church training 
colleges are held on trusts which do not 
admit of compliance with the new Regula- 
tions, and that after September next such 
colleges will not be eligible to receive 
public grants. But it is open to the Authorities of any 
College under restrictive trusts to apply to the Board of 
Education for a scheme amending the terms of their deed 
in such a manner as to satisfy the present requirements, and 
the Board will be glad to give every facility to trustees in this 
respect. Lastly, he points out that the charge of precipi- 
tance cannot be sustained ; the Church colleges will have 
had more than a full year's notice of the intended change. 


Mr. McKenna's 


Reply 
to the Primate. 


AS a meeting held on Sunday, January 26, at Whitefield’s 
Tabernacle, Mr. McKenna more fully expounded and 

defended his action. First, he showed that in the past the 
Mr. McKenna — 7796 of grants, under Unionist no less 
atthe Tabernacle, than under Liberal Governments, had been 
determined and modified, not by legisla- 

tion but by regulation ; secondly, that the recent administra- 
tive action of the Department had been sanctioned by the 
House of Commons; lastly, he argued that the imposition 
of a conscience clause for training colleges was a logical 
extension of the principle incorporated in the Act of 1870, 
and now universally accepted in the case of schools. As to 
the "residential" argument, he pertinently asked, as we 
have asked before, whether the Archbishop and his friends 
approved the abolition of the Test Act at the Universities ? 


HE REV. C. E. BROOKE, the well known Vicar of 
St. John the Divine, makes a new point against the 
McKenna Regulations for Training Colleges, which we 
frankly acknowledge as a palpable hit. 
Sie Eaa Unjust as he holds such treatment would 
a Pro and a Con, é, he still believes that Church Training 
Colleges could and would be carried on 
without public money if the students they trained were 
* recognized " by the Board. But, if the conditions are not 
complied with, the Board of Education threatens “ removal 
from the list of recognized colleges.” On the other side, 
Dr. Macnamara reminds us that at the Home and Colonial 
College doctrinal teaching and attendance at Church ser- 
vices was compulsory for all students, though from 5 to ro 
per cent. were Nonconformists. When Bishop Thirlwall 
was told that at Cambridge the choice lay between compul- 
sory religion and no religion at all, he remarked, “The 
distinction is too subtle for my mental grasp.” 


W E have given a full report of Mr. Gilson’s presidential 

address, as it well deserves by reason of its 
unconventionality and its literary flavour. With the first 
part we are only half in agreement. Like 
him, we groan under the multiplicity of 


A 
Muzzling Order. ae 
conferences, half of which it is impossible 
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to report, and would welcome a “muzzling order," if by 
that is meant, not a Trappist vow, but a concentration and 
focussing of discussion—such a movement, for instance, as 
has been started by the Teachers’ Guild for a general 
annual conference to be held each January in London. 
Thus, our educational House of Lords has absolutely no 
raison être now that all its members, with one exception, 
have seats in the Lower House. Nor can we agree with 
Mr. Gilson in his portraiture of the ideal head master—the 
man who is content to hoe his own potato patch and let the 
outside world wag. Not tó mention living instances, it was 
Dr. Arnold who refused to “put manhood off and priest- 
hood on," and it was Thring who first taught teachers to 
confer and broke down the feudal aristocracy of the great 
public schools. To advise head masters to be dumb them- 
selves, but keep an open mind to pick up any chance grain 
of wheat that may lurk among the endless chaff of the 
faddists, and to give it a fair trial, “lest the enemy should 
have occasion to blaspheme," does not seem to us a mag- 
nanimous counsel, and the second part of Mr. Gilson's 
address showed that his practice is better than his preaching. 


\ A TE cannot pronounce the discussion of the Teachers’ 
Register at the Guildhall Conference adequate or 
satisfactory, and we regret that Dr. Rendall's view did not 
prevail. .Teachers have at last got what 
they have agitated for from the first —a 
| on the ; ; 
Teachers’ Register. Professional Council; and surely at this 
, stage the path of wisdom is to make sure 
that this Council shall be truly representative of all branches 
of the profession, and to leave it a free hand to frame a 
Register, not seek to bind and fetter it by preliminary con- 
ditions. Thus it seems to us monstrous, as the Head 
Masters did, to impose a University Degree as an essential 
qualification. Dr. Maclure has, no doubt, warrant for 
stating that the N.U.T. are consenting parties. Of this we 
know nothing ; but we would put it to Dr. Maclure whether 
a Register which would exclude all kindergarten teachers— 
perhaps the best qualified body of teachers in the kingdom— 
would satisfy the Act of 1907. In the memorandum com- 
municated to the Association by Dr. Fry this limitation is 
pronounced by him impracticable. It would be far more 
logical to insist on training, and one speaker did propose a 
degree or a teaching diploma as alternative ; but he found 
no support, and the Head Masters were satisfied with Canon 
Swallow’s assurance that the Conference at some past time 
in its history had passed an abstract resolution in favour of 
training. Least of all does Dr. Gow’s proposal commend 
itself—that for the first twelve months the Council should 
be given a free hand, in order that, by opening the door 
wide, they might reap in the guineas and so lay up a nest 
egg. One cause of the failure of the old Register was the 
parsimony of the Board of Education, which declined 
to allow a Register to be printed till there were sufficient 
funds in hand. Let us hope that the present Government 
will take warning, and not endanger the safety of their new 
craft by refusing to provide, if necessary, the proverbial 
ha’porth of tar. 


A ORDING to theory, the study of “science” ought 

to produce an open mind—ready to observe, weigh 

evidence, and draw conclusions ; but in practice we often 

; find the student of science narrow-minded 

The Association and dogmatic. Prof. Miers, in his presi- 
of aes 

Science Masters. dential address to the Association of 

Public School Science Masters, touched on 

this danger, and pointed out that scientific training, if too 


rigidly defined, may lead to the very fault it was intended to 


correct—narrow-minded dogmatism. It is true that the 
faculty of observation is trained in the chemical and physica) 
laboratories ; but this observation may be limited to a special 
class of things quite aloof from the objects and events of 
ordinary life. It is this feeling, not wholly without founda- 
tion, that science work in schools is a thing apart from the 
interests of life, which makes parents hesitate to choose a 
science course for their sons. Science, as Prof. Miers re- 
minds us, is the intelligent study of ordinary things. Con- 
siderable progress will have been made when the rank and 
file of science teachers really grasp this fact. The first 
essential to a scientific attitude of mind is inquisitiveness, 
a power young children possess in a marked degree—a 
power that is lost, as some aver, by the deadening rigidity 
and formality of school studies. The next necessity is 
intelligent observation, and finally the power of reasoning 
on the facts observed. These two faculties can be improved 
by training. There is a real danger that science teaching, 
confined within a watertight compartment of the school 
time-table, will become as dry and unproductive as the 
geography teaching of twenty years ago. 


YOUNG children greatly enjoy the work that is known 
by the name of Nature Study, unless the formalism 
of the teacher takes away all the life and interest. ee 
are naturally inquisitive and want to know 
ril tid all about the things they see around them. 
Their questions before they have been 
trained to school propriety sufficiently show the extra- 
ordinary activity of their minds. This curiosity and this 
mental activity should be carefully encouraged by the 
teacher. They are the foundations upon which the science 
teaching of later years is based. Nature study, as defined 
by Prof. Miers, includes the intelligent observation of any- 
thing and everything that is going on around us, and not 
merely the processes of Nature familiar to those who lead a 
country life. The lesson on the buttercup may be as 
unreal to the town child as one on abstract geometry. The 
first start in gaining the scientific attitude of mind must 
be made from the intelligent observation and criticism of 
things seen. In a city we are familiar with the phenomenon 
of particles of soot settling everywhere; but sometimes 
there are more particles than at other times. It is within 
the observation of a town child to notice that a ride in a 
dirty and rickety horse-cab costs more than a ride in a 
bright and clean electric car, and to wonder why. Nature 
study, as a preliminary to science, may well be extended 
to include such problems as these. 


MEMORANDUM of the Board of Education on the 
medical care of children notes that it is within the 
power of an authority to appoint men or women to the post 
Th of medical inspector, and adds that there 

e Cheap ; 
Woman. are many cases where women are likely to 
be specially suitable. At once, it is stated, 
certain authorities see a chance of saving expenditure, and, 
just as in the case of women teachers, getting a woman 
inspector at a lower salary than would need to be paid fora 
man. In our opinion such a practice would be scandalous, 
and we are glad to see that a number of well known 
physicians have made a strong protest. Women who have 
met the cost of an expensive period of education and train- 
ing, who have qualified on equal terms with men, and who 
are declared by the Board to be specially suitable for the 
work, ought to receive the same salary as would be paid to 
aman. It is, of course, equally in the interest of the men 
to prevent any undercutting. Men and women cannot 
compete on equal terms if the woman is to get the appoint- 
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ment on the ground that she is cheaper. We wish the same 
resolute stand could be made by women teachers. A letter 
in our columns last month put the point of view of a woman 
teacher very fairly. She may get at the very most £150 
where a man in a school of the same social grade gets at 
least £300; the result being that, for holidays and recrea- 
tion, for the opportunities to keep fresh and wide-minded, 
the woman has to rely upon the charity of her relatives. 


A RECENT leading article in the Zimes begins with 
these optimistic words: ' We are at last beginning, 
after centuries of experiments, to understand the true nature 
The Swing of the of education." "This is an advance on the 
Pendulum. dictum of Dr. Johnson, who pronounced 
that all that could be known about educa- 

tion was already known, and also on the Zimes volume of 
esays on school teaching, which suggested that Latin 
grammar was the one sure foundation. The article deals 
with a Board of Education Report on school excursions and 
vacation schools. For ten years past we have been hammer- 


ing away in these columns to drive home the platitude that | 


education. from books is not a complete education for life, 
and without undue arrogance we mav hope that our words 
have contributed to the change in public opinion that has 
come about—have heartened the reformer and converted 
the doubter. We welcome a new convert in the Zimes. In 
1870 the nation was shocked that many persons could not 
read. It was rightly thought that in such an age as ours 
every one ought to acquire the mechanical power of reading 
printed facts and thoughts. To gain this end we took the 
child and placed him in an unnatural position in front of a 
book for the greater part of the daylight hours. We forced 
his muscles into unhealthy quiescence, and we took from 
him the “natural” education of his freer days. The 
mistake was soon realized, and manual instruction, school 
excursions, and vacation schools are an attempt to give 
back some of the natural activities of which a formal educa- 
tion in school necessarily deprives the children. 


THE Report itself contains an encouraging statement of 
the progress that has been made in the organization 
of school journeys in various parts of the country, and 
8 should stimulate the teacher to engraft this 
chool i ; ; 
Excursions. new departure on his curriculum, even if the 
objective be only the nearest public park 
Or picture gallery. A boy often learns more in his daily 
walk to and from school than he learns in the classroom. 
We do not wish to undervalue the education to be got from 
books ; but it is necessary to remember that books are but a 
makeshift, and may be an obstacle as well as an aid. We 
now know from irrefragable scientific observation that the 
development of the brain powers is helped by the intelligent 
development of muscular activity. And we all admit that 
education must concern itself with the concrete facts of 
life as well as with abstract thought. The formal education 
of our schools, largely concerned as it is with the study of 
books, though not necessarily entirely so, has withdrawn 
children from the free exercise of their natural activities for 
à great part of the day. We must see to it, then, that they 
ave due opportunities for the broader education in the 
facts and realities of life. For this end school journeys are 
an Important factor. 


ThE supporters of co-education in England are often 
rnet with a sort of vague hint, sometimes growing into 

à definite statement, that in the United States co-education 
has had its day, and that the people are 
Co-education. beginning to see the error of their ways. 
The friends of co-education have referred 


to the Commissioner for Education in the United States, and 
have received an answer from him that seems to make it 
clear that the bulk of the nation are satisfied with their co- 
education schools, and want no change. This does :not 
necessarily imply that there are not people agitating against 
co-education. "These people may have right on their side, 
and they can produce a number of apparently sound argu- 
ments. But, on the other hand, Dr. Brown, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, says that “ the policy (of co-education) 
is so thoroughly established in the schools of the United 
States that the question of its desirability has ceased ‘to be 
agitated, at least so far as it relates to grades below the 
high school.” We are glad to have this authoritative denial 
of a rumour that is difficult to meet. There may be much 
to say for or against co-education, and special circumstances 
of different localities have to be considered. But it is true 
that co-education schools are rapidly spreading in England, 
and, so far as our knowledge goes, the experience gained is 
in favour of continuing the experiment. 


T the North of England Education Conference, Prof. 
4 Mark Wright, in a paper on the mode of preparation 
of the primary teacher before entering the training college, 
enumerated the qualities that the would-be 
teacher ought to possess. Among them 
we find *a sound and alert body and a 
love of fresh air." The sound and alert body is, indeed, a 
necessity, though the phrase does not perforce mean. that 
the teacher must be an athlete. Given fairly good con- 
ditions of life and a moderate amount of self-control, and 
a sound and alert body is within the reach of almost all. 
It is quite certain that fresh air plays an enormous part in 
the prevention of disease and maintenance of health. We 
are glad that Prof. Wright has called attention to this 
point; for it is often overlooked either from carelessness 
or from ignorance. Teachers ought to be in the forefront 
in matters of hygiene. There is no doubt that the con- 
ditions of modern civilized life make it of increasing im- 
portance that attention should be paid to proper ventilation. 
If a love of fresh air could be developed in children, we 
might hope to keep our classrooms in a healthier condition. 
We do not hesitate to say that in many schools a poisonous 
air is breathed by the children and by the teachers for a 
great part of the day. Inspectors seem to have as much 
hesitation in telling a man that his classroom is stuffy as 
they would have in speaking of a man’s personal cleanliness. 
Perhaps the new medical inspectors will show more courage 
in the matter of ill-ventilated rooms. 


Love 
Fresh Air. 


R. CARY GILSON’S letter to the 77imes is an inter- 
esting counterblast to all the unkind criticism that 

has of late been heaped upon the Board of Education. We 
do not accept all Mr. McKenna's actions as 
inspired by a statesmanlike understanding 
of the duty of a central department towards 
education; but in the matter of the Regulations for 
Secondary Schools we cannot see that the Head Masters 
have grounds for alarm or for adverse criticism. Mr. Gilson, 
as Head Master of King Edward's School, Birmingham, is 
bound to consider the regulations primarily as affecting 
town day schools. We suppose that it is mainly in boarding 
schools that the fear arises lest the religious atmosphere 
should be interfered with by the Board's regulations ; but. 
even here there is no case for anxiety. The regulations do 
not meddle with religious worship. If a Church of England. 
boarding school, with chapel services and other provisions 
for inculcating the doctrine of the Church of England is 
under the Board's regulations, we do not see that the 
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denominational teaching need be altered in any way. The 


head master will have to see that the Government grant is 
not expended on the religious teaching, and to ascertain 
that the parents desire it for their sons. ** The new regula- 
tions," says Mr. Gilson, “are not all gold, though they do 
represent, on the whole, a degree of enlightenment in our 
rulers, and of prospective freedom and efficiency for our 
schools, hitherto unparalleled in the history of English 
State-controlled education." 


\ A TE have urged the need for physical care of the children 
| perhaps with over-persistence. In doing so we had 
mainly in mind the children of the poor, who are often 
handicapped throughout life for want of 
pue skilled treatment when they are young. 
There is, on the other hand, as we readily 
admit, a distinct tendency to coddling and over-worry, with 
regard to their children's health, on the part of the rich 
middle classes. Dr.. Robert Hutchison seems to have been 
especially impressed by the fussy worry of well-to-do 
parents ; for he is quoted in the Daily News as saying that 
we suffer from the tyranny of doctors, which we have 
brought upon ourselves, in spite of the efforts of the pro- 
fession to teach us common sense. ‘I would rather havea 
community physically diseased," he is reported to have said, 
* and pursuing useful and noble objects, than I would have 
a nation of gladiators.” The warning is needed. The 
masters of preparatory schools, and still more the mistresses 
of select boarding schools, are too apt to pander to the fads 
of anxious and fussy parents. Coddling in the luxurious 
classes may be fraught with as much danger as neglect in 
the poorer classes. 


H TON COLLEGE has adopted the method laid down 
by the Anthropometric Committee of the British 
Association, and is carrying out on these lines a complete 
An Anthropometrio SUIVEY of the boys. No doubt, as the 

Survey. nation gradually grows richer and we can 
afford to tell off a number of experts for a 
piece of work that is not obviously productive, we shall 
establish a national survey of the physical and mental 
characteristics of the people. In the meantime, Eton is 
making a valuable contribution to the Za/a available for 
comparison. The work is being done with thoroughness 
at Eton. Some twenty bodily measurements are made and 
recorded, and, in addition, the relative intensity of about 
forty mental characteristics. In published figures on these 
subjects we too often have exclusively the children in the 
public elementary schools for study. Not only may statistics 
drawn from a particular class be misleading ; but the idea 
seems to have arisen that the children of the poor areto be 
made the corpora vilia of the scheme. The action of the 
Eton authorities must remove this misapprehension. 


At the dinner of the Modern Language Association, Sir 
Thomas Barclay said some rather hard things about 
English education and English teachers, holding up to us as 


a model the German schoolmaster. We do 
Physique not admit that elementary education in 
Knowledge. England is rotten from top to bottom, 


neither do we admit that the English 
teacher is indifferent to the physical welfare of the scholar. 
We are apt to associate the German schoolboy with 
spectacles, and are glad to have it, on the authority of Sir 
Thomas, that the ideal of the German schoolmaster is to 
enable the boy to get good eyes, good ears, good lungs, 
good hands. Sir Thomas told us that he was once present 
in a German school when the master called upon a boy to 
name the capital of Italy. The boy stood up to military 


attention, and answered * Rome." ‘That won't do at all," 
said the master, and he made the boy square his shoulders 
still more, throw out his chest, and answer in a still louder 
voice. This was repeated several times, and then the 
master turned to his visitor and said: “ I don't care whether 
he knows the capital of Italy or not; but the fact is that 
he has weak lungs, and I want to strengthen them." It 
is a good after-dinner story; but there are plenty of 
teachers in England who attend no less to hand and eye 
training and physical exercises than to geography and book- 
learning. ———— 


[WE must hold over till next month Mr. Leach's *' Shakespeare's 
School, II." ; and ** Northern Universities : II., Liverpool."] 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE London Liberal Federation has addressed a letter to Mr. 
McKenna objecting to the new ‘‘ scheme " of the London County Council 
for reconstituting its Education Committee. By the new scheme twelve 
“ other persons ” (including five women), in place of the present five, 
would be added to the thirty-eight members of Council who form the 
Committee. The London Liberal Federation objects that the scheme 
evades the suggestion of the Act of 1902 that the co-opted members 
must be ‘‘ persons of experience in education " or ** persons acquainted 
with the needs of the various kinds of schools in the area," and that 
to secure these qualifications ** nominations or recommendations by 
other bodies to be specified in the scheme should be submitted to the 
Council.” The letter further urges that the Education Committee in its 
present form, or with the trifling increase now proposed, is far too small to 
administer efficiently the education of London in addition to the other 
municipal work of County Councillors. Mr. McKenna, in reply to a 
deputation which urged these points, said that he had no power to 
reject the scheme. 


THE Secretary of the Education Committee of the County of 
Northumberland has sent us a Report that he has 
compiled on the provision of facilities in secondary 
schools for the preparatory training of teachers. The 
Board of Education suggest the calculation that 3°7 pupil-teachers for 
every 1,000 children in the schools need to be enrolled every year in order 
to maintain a sufficient supply of teachers. Mr. Williams thinks that 
the Board’s estimate is probably somewhat excessive so far as Northum- 
berland is concerned, and suggests as the necessary number of annual 
recruits one hundred or one hundred and twenty, instead of the 185 
who would be required according to the Board’s calculations. To pro- 
duce this number he estimates that places must be found in secondary 
schools for four hundred intending pupil-teachers and for two hundred 
pupil-teachers, making a total of six hundred school places. In place 
of the present system of scholarships for intending pupil-teachers, the 
report proposes that a block grant should be given to each secondary 
school on the condition that a certain number of places are reserved 
for the Committee's nominees. The advantage to the schools would be 
that the governors could better calculate their prospective income, 
** while the Local Education Authority would be in a position to extend 
the benefits of a secondary education to a larger number of pupils not 
in a position to pay the school fees.” 


Pupil-Teachers in 
Northumberland. 


THE Report of Mr. Williams also proposes the establishment of new 
A secondary schools ‘‘ to take the place of the tem- 
nd New . s . 
Secondary Schools. POrary arrangements now in existence at certain 
centres for the preparatory training of teachers." 
He estimates that the changes he proposes can be made, thanks to the 
grants from the Board, without exceeding the penny rate that is now 
levied for the purposes of higher education. The annual cost per 
scholar in middle secondary schools is estimated in the report at Jh6 
to £17 for boys or '*dual," and Zi4 to £15 for girls. For lower 
secondary, z.e. where the fees are £5, the cost is put at £12 to £13 for 
boys or ** dual," and £11 to £12 for girls. This estimate does not 
greatly differ from Prof. Sadler's figures for the two grades of schools 
named. For higher secondary Prof. Sadler puts the figures at from 
42010 £25. The block grant proposed would meet the deficit upon 
the above basis when the other sources of income had been considered. 
The new schools proposed are Berwick, Morpeth, and IlIexham for 
girls, and Hexham and Wallsend for boys. 


A vERY successful conference was organized in January by the 
LÖO Gonference oe County Council for teachers in their Sere 
for Teachers. The conference sat for several days under dis- 
tinguished chairmen, and many matters of great 

interest were discussed. In spite of the crowded rooms and the 
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absence of the simplest applications of the teaching of hygiene, it cannot 
be doubted that such dis hii as these do much good. They stimulate 
and freshen the teachers who attend them, and even—to a minor extent 
—thoe who only read the newspaper reports. And it must not be 
forgotten that the stimulation enjoyed by one teacher acts beneficially 
upon his or ber colleagues. Where so many interesting papers were 
read and so many valuable discussions held, it it impossible to review 
the whole conference. We would call attention to the summary we 
ee of the paper read by Dr. Slaughter, who has been an assistant to 

. Stanle d all, on ** The Need of Manual Training in the Lower 
Standards. 


THE return of the penny du banks established under the London 

County Council's regulations in the elementary 

Der Ea redd schools shows that during the last year there were 

463 banks in 235 Council schools, and 36 in 

17 non-provided schools. In the same year 9 banks were closed, 

and 75 new banks established. The amount deposited during the 

year was £ 36,499, and the sum of £36,597 was withdrawn, leaving at 
the end of the year a balance of £18,566. 


Mr. GRAHAM BALFOUR, Director of Education for Staffordshire, in 
the course of his address as chairman of the Asso- 


haus ative ciation of Directors and Secretaries for Education, 
Need. said that, if a Minister of Education were to say to 


him: ** My business and yours is education, and 
education only. What can I do to help you to make your schools 
better and the work of your teachers easier ? ” he would reply—(1) Make 
education less unpopular by relieving and equalizing the burden 
ofthe rates, and by interesting those locally concerned. (2) Show more 
sympathy with rural education, especially so far as non-clerkly subjects 
are taught. (3) In practice, if not in the letter of the law, aim at 
larger areas for higher education. (4) Give us a little breathing space 
Mn legislation to carry out the good work that is still only half 
one. 


THE clause in the Provision of Meals Act which enables the 
Authority to recover the cost from parents able to 

y is not to be allowed to become a dead letter. 
jets he Birmingham Education Authority brought an 
action for the repayment of the sum of Ios. Id. 
spent on breakfasts for the three children of a man who was said to be 
ina position to provide food for his children, but who would not obtain 
tegular work, or, if he did, lost it owing to his drunken habits. The 
Bench made an order for the payment of the money with the costs of 
the action within a fortnight. 


SHOULD THE STATE TAKE CHARGE OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION? 


By G. H. CLARKE. 


O one who has experienced the thorough methods of 
German administration, the lack of national organiza- 
ton evident in the English system is bewildering. One town 
Is without any satisfactory secondary school; another has 
more schools than it needs, but no money to support them; a 
third is able to send its boys and girls to be taught only by 
arrangement with a neighbouring borough ; and yet a fourth 
I$ not in a position to provide a school to which actual holders 
of its own scholarships can go. In most towns schools for 
girls would not exist but for private enterprise. Mutual 
accommodation is hardly known between adjacent localities, 
even in the case of elementary schools. One district will not 
ielp another; one county turns out of its schools children 
Wing in a neighbouring county across an imaginary boundary. 

€ authorities of secondary schools are often compelled to 
observe a similar policy of protection. So long as school 
areas are small and self-contained it is evident that ratepayers 
cannot be expected to pay for outsiders. | Consequently 
children sutter that a foolish system may be maintained. 

i he waste of money caused by this adoption of small areas 
as units is considerable. Counties and boroughs and the 
ae of Education each keep statis of officials to do one 
: Other's work. A school may be under Government and in 

cept of grants from several public bodies. Board of Edu- 


cation inspectors certify that it is efficient. Bumbledom wishes 
to show its zeal and arranges a second inspection by other 
examiners. The Governors may be obliged by the scheme to 
have the school tested by a third set of inspectors. Thus a 
piece of possibly unnecessary work is done and paid for three 
times over. 

In the case of schools themselves, some have wretched 
buildings and high fees; others, good buildings, but fees so low 
that ratepayers are robbed to keep the school in existence for 
the benefit of the sons of those who could afford to pay the 
entire cost of their children's education. Masters in most of 
these schools are badly paid and little considered ; the teaching 
is often inadequate. Under the proposed scheme masters 
would become Civil Servants. 

English secondary schools may be classed conveniently as 
public, grammar, and private schools. Not all of these are 
equally efficient. If any national system of secondary 
education can be evolved, many of the first and last classes 
would prefer to stand out and would gradually take up the 
position of the private schools in America, which still flourish 
in spite of the State schools now established there. 

The planning of such a scheme is certainly possible—the 
cost of it could be met with no great amount of disestablish- 
ment—but would it be an advantage? Obviously it would be 
a national gain to have everywhere satisfactory schools suit- 
able for the needs of the bulk of the population. We say 
bulk, for we imagine that the process of nationalizing second- 
ary education would develop gradually, and that some parents 
would cling to “select” schools. At first an offer might be 
made to all approved schools to enter the service of the State. 
Those that preferred to be free would have to undergo 
periodical inspection and be licensed to exist. This general 
inspection, together with the competition caused by the new 
State schools, would be of the utmost value to English educa- 
tion as a whole. Respect for institutions already in being 
would have the effect of preserving a variety of schools and 
of allowing a choice to those whom State schools did not 
satisfy. Naturally all public money now applied to educational 
purposes would be retained by Government, the Charity Com- 
missioners would have to lend a helping hand, and taxation 
might be necessary. The general cheapening of education, 
however, would relieve the middle classes from feeling the 
extra burden. 

Another vast gain would be the improved national tone that 
would result from the mixing of all classes of society in the 
new sthools. The general standard of manners is far higher 
abroad than at home. Much of this is due to Army training 
and discipline, but much also to the greater mixing of all 
ranks at schools and Universities. 

It remains, then, to discuss whether an English Education 
Office can be founded able to control a system embracing all 
schools. The present Board of Education has been attacked, 
perhaps rather unmercifully. It has been said to have no 
science, no standard, and to be out of touch with the working 
scholastic world. We will grant that it has done much that 
it should not have done; but we believe that it has done 
more for English secondary education by a great deal than 
any other body, in proportion. Many of its faults are not its 
own. If it ever had a minister of real ability at its head, he 
never remained long enough at his post to organize the office. 
Its constitution is twofold: political and educational. It has 
had to deal with irrational schoolmasters and cantankerous 
Local Authorities. It has had little money and less support. 
It has not trusted head masters and has sat at the feet of 
faddists. It has not realized that education ought to fit 
children for the life they will have to lead. Still, with all this, 
education is its business, and it will learn by experience more 
perhaps than its critics, many of whose attacks are certainly 
unjustifiable. 

On the other hand, no one can urge that the administration 
of secondary education by Local Authorities is a national 
success. In the nature of things their outlook is provincial, 
if not selfish. They are amateurs full of good intentions, but 
without experience, and too often without education. In 
many cases, education is not their business, and they have 
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not always risen superior to their insular prejudices. Their 
faults are inherent in the system. An Education Committee 
cannot be in permanent session, so it has to pay officials 
many of whom are unequal to their task. Here and there 
great things have been done by a Local Authority, but the 
very fact that a national concern like education only ap- 
proaches success in particular districts is enough to condemn 
a system producing patchy results. England cannot allow 
her children to obtain an efficient education only if they 
happen to live in an enlightened county. The attitude of 
some counties is that of a peevish girl, who won't play unless 
she can have her own way in everything. 

The objections, then, to administration by small areas are 
weighty, and they are based on elementary truths. What 
affects the nation as a whole cannot be treated piecemeal. 
The late outcry for nationalisation of railways argues a wide- 
spread belief that a Government can administer a vast 
industry ; and, if so, why not education? An Education Office 
need not come short of the Admiralty for zeal and efficiency. 
A well constituted Board would contain a sufficient expert, 
practical element to control officials and politicians. With 
the increased importance of the work greater Ministers would 
aspire to preside over English education, the management of 
which would become more scientific. From the first bureau- 
cracy must be put down with relentless vigour— neither 
demagogues nor reactionists countenanced. In its turn the 
teaching profession would become more united and, forming 
a guild, exercise more authority. So large a body of men, no 
longer mere units, would influence—possibly through Parlia- 
mentary representatives, certainly by mutual support—the 
course of education in a way that no Association can now, 
weakened as we are by our unhappy divisions. The new 
schools themselves would naturally not all be of the same 
class, nor probably with the same fees. It might be possible 
to organize some on the French plan, with a curriculum 
divided into cycles to suit the needs of boys leaving after a 
shorter or a longer period. Bya reduction of fees in high 
forms, or by some scheme for attaching value to a leaving 
certificate only given to children passing out of top forms, 
pupils might be induced to stay longer at school than they do 
now. Toa greater extent than at present there might be a 
connexion between primary and secondary education. In 
fact, the magnificent opportunities that such a plan of uni- 
versal national education would offer are too numerous to 
record and are far in excess of any possible drawbacks. The 
scattered bones are already here: theinforming spirit to breathe 


life into the whole alone is wanted and can certainly be 
found. 


G. A. HENTY.* 


HE writer of so many and so popular books as the late 
G. A. Henty was bound, sooner or later, to have a book 
written about himself. His friend, Mr. Manville Fenn, has 
now undertaken to make a stout volume out of an individuality 
he describes as somewhat uncommunicative as to his own life, 
while he wrote countless columns and pages on the real or 
imaginary exploits of others. The biographer is fain to find 
straw for his bricks in Henty's letters as a special correspon- 
dent, boiled down into chapters which would have been more 
readable had discretion allowed them to be spiced with the 
journalist's very racy private views of personages and events 
making the panorama of a stirring career. The book is illus- 
trated with several good photographs of its hero, the early 
UE more than usually hard to identify with those of later 
ife. 

Among the personal features rather rari nantes in this 
biography, the reader soon comes upon one that will surprise 
him if ever he saw the bluff, burly, hearty Viking Henty grew 
to be. He began life, it seems, as a puny, sickly child, who 


*''George Alfred Henty: the Story of an Active Life." By 
G. Manville Fenn. (Blackie.) 
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had to run the gauntlet of nursery diseases, then of brutal 
school bullying. The present writer can remember him, in 
middle life, recalling bitterly one young tyrant at Westminster, 
who might have shaken in his gouty shoes had he heard how 
this once helpless victim promised himself, in turn, the satis- 
faction of voies de fait if ever their paths crossed. Bullying 
put him on studying the art of self-defence, which “soon 
changed all that." Practice in boxing and wrestling, with the 
hard rowing that still flourished at Westminster, went to string 
his muscles. Yet it was long before his form filled out to the 
seventeen stone of Fleet Street days. To his old school he 
was grateful for its drilling in the colloquial Latin of plays, 
that afterwards served him well abroad when he could come 
across a priest as interpreter. But Henty was not much of a 
student. One bout of hard reading at Cambridge, we learn, 
brought on a severe illness, cured by manual work at mining 
engineering, in which business his father was concerned. . He 
returned to the University, where again his career was soon 
broken off by the Crimean war fever. 

Henty went to the Crimea in the less glorious character of 
a commissariat officer, and thus perhaps saw more of the 
game of war than if he had served in the trenches. Another 
break-down in health cut short this experience, but not before 
he had tried his hand at the new trade of newspaper corre- 
spondence. The next few years seem a little obscure. We 
are told that he rose to be captain in the hospital branch of 
the commissariat service and that he went to Italy in 1859 
with some mission to organize Army hospitals there; then, 
leaving the Army, he again took to mining work. At the same 
time he was pushing his way in the newspaper world, and in 
1866 went back to Italy as correspondent for the Standard, 
in whose service he remained all the rest of his life. 

The bulk of this book, as already hinted, is made up from 
Henty's newspaper reports of expeditions and campaigns in 
different parts of the world—the sea-fight of Lissa, at which 
he was present; our Abyssinian war against Theodore; the 
Franco-German struggle, where he touched only the outskirts 
of fighting ; the horrors of the Paris Commune that must 
have gone to confirm his sturdy Toryism; the Ashanti expe- 
dition ; the Carlist rising in Biscay; the Russo- Turkish War 
of 1876; with an interlude of following the then Prince of 
Wales on his tour through India. Then, after one trip on his 
own account to America, he settled down to what may be 
called chamber practice of war news, having harvested many 
experiences and observations most valuable for the work by 
which he would be best known. 

At intervals of such a moving life Henty had essayed 
authorship in novels and other books that did not gain much 
attention. It was not till the 'seventies that he found his 
vocation as a writer of stories for boys. Mr. Fenn appears 
mistaken in dating this success from his connexion with 
Messrs. Blackie. He had already published two or three 
stories with Griffith & Farran, one of which, “ The Young 
Buglers," brought him into note. Forthe last twenty-five years 
of his life he turned out at least two or three volumes every 
Christmas, and the whole list of them must be well over a 
hundred. 

Such tales came easy to a head so well filled with their 
material. Henty was at no trouble about style. He dictated 
to a rapid writer, correcting the copy only in proof. Nor did 
he concern himself much with refinements of motive and 
character. His stereotyped hero was the bold, honest lad 
who went through all hazards without turning a hair, to set 
the young John Bull a pattern of homogeneous virtues he 
could readily appreciate. The author dealt, first, with 
British pluck and prowess; but he went on to illustrate a 
wide range of historical episodes. For the groundwork of his 
scenes he took some pains in reading, but did not go too 
deep into history, well aware that a picturesquely superficial 
and patriotically coloured view would best hit the taste of 
readers who never failed to welcome much the same theme in 
different disguises. Such a writer appeals to an imagination 
that comes half-way to meet him. He has only to label his 
lay figure A bold British boy or A cruel Russian tyrant, 
and the sympathetic mind of youth fills up bare outlines, not 
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missing lights and shades, from a picture of action. Henty’s 
success in handling the elements of fiction is related to his 
failure in novel writing, where more elaborate characterization 
and more patient art must go to the illusion of discriminating 
readers. What surprises us is that more than one boys’ 
periodical he edited failed to command success, perhaps 
through a certain monotony of taste and interest that filled 
the bill of fare with toujours perdrix. It should be said that 
he took over these magazines at the fag end of their career, 
and that one of them, the Union Jack, started by W. H. G. 
Kingston in opposition to the Boy’s Own Paper, had never 
much flourished under any editorship. 

In private life Henty struck one as anything but a typical 
literary man. Of athletic build and frank intercourse, his 
warm-blooded, full-bearded personality was very familiar in 
Fleet Street. Not wearing his heart upon his sleeve, but 
bluntly outspoken upon occasion, he made a genial comrade, 
while keeping himself aloof from some taints of the Bohemian 
world into which he was thrown. The wonder about him 
always was how one who made so much “copy” out of war 
had escaped his natural destiny of soldiership. Or sailorship 
might have suited him better, for all along his favourite 
amusement was on the water. Latterly he spent a good deal 
of time and did much of his work on a schooner yacht well 
known at Cowes. On board her he was struck down by 
paralysis in the autumn of 1902, when his death, after a short 
illness, shadowed the Christmas holiday-time at which his name 
had long been looked for as a household word. 

Whether Henty’s popularity will last is another matter. He 
hit the taste of a generation that, like himself, was much tuned 
to the beat of the big drum and the strumming of banjo 
laureates. To the young Old Adam, his web of adventures, 
sized with patriotic rather than pious sentiment, came as a 
welcome change from the more obfusc patterns exhibited by 
story-tellers of an earlier generation. Since his success several 
writers have set themselves to copy his simple art—a trick so 
easily learned that Messrs. Hobbs, Nobbs, Stokes, and Nokes 
are able to " put blue into their line " with much acceptation. 
These books come out so fast, and with such ever fresh re- 
commendation of get.up and illustration, that the old ones 
must be crowded out to a back shelf. Even Mayne Reid, who 
had more spirit, dramatic force, and mise en scène than most 
of the adventure-mongers, seems half forgotten nowadays. An 
up-to-date schoolboy may be heard decrying “Tom Brown" 
as veux yeu; and there are earnest students of Henty’s 
school who could not pass an examination in " Robinson 
Crusoe.” Nor is that the worst of it. One can but grudge 
the ephemeral popularity of the "boy's book” if it stand 
between a boy and books that are for all ages—" Ivanhoe,” 

Don Quixote,” the “ Odyssey,” and their peers. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


UNITED STATES. 


If we were asked what was the most important educational problem 
The of the day, we should answer, so far as the Anglo- 
Great Weakness, Saxon world is concerned, that of how to keep the 

l children at school. It is the same story in the 
United States and in all parts of the British Empire : the children are 
taken away too soon, A writer in the Elementary School Teacher sets 
forth the condition of affairs in Albany, the capital of the wealthiest 
and most populous State of the Union. The present elementary course 
is planned to cover eight years. There are approximately 1,600 pupils 
in each of the first four years of school. In the fifth year there are 
1,300 pupils, in the sixth year 1,100, in the seventh year 700, and in the 
eighth year 500, Hardly one-third of the children enrolled in the fourth 
school year reach the final year of the elementary school. In the high 
school of the city, the rate of decrease in number of pupils is even 
more rapid, the number in the four successive classes being 400, 300, 


200, and 150. And the figures represent a condition that is general | 


throughout the United States. The majority of the boys and girls do 
not get to the end even of the elementary course, and many of them 
cease to receive education as early as the fifth or sixth school year. 


| 


In seeking a remedy for an evil it is proper to search out first the 
How is it to be c2uS¢ of it. We learn that the low éstimate placed 
remedied ? by parents on the value of the last years of ele- 
mentary-school training is a powerful factor in de- 
termining the length of the school life of their children. A recently 
issued report of the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial Training 
contains some suggestive information. In answer to inquiries, about 
half of the parents of children who had been withdrawn from school 
before the age of sixteen stated definitely that, if there had been 
courses for industrial training offered in the public schools, they would 
have kept their children in school instead of allowing them to enter the 
low-grade and unskilled industries which alone are open to them. 
More than 75 per cent. of the parents of these children, according to the 
report, were financially able to keep their children at school if it had 
seemed desirable to do so. It would appear, then, that the true means 
of overcoming the difficulty is to provide an inducement in the form of 
alternative courses of vocational training, so that children, at the age 
when social co-operation is a dominant motive, may be able to choose 
the tasks that they will severally undertake in the work of society. 

It is part of the business of the able article with which we are dealing 
to protest against undue uniformity. We quote a 
paragraph which most of our readers will heartily 
approve. ** We boast of a system of universal edu- 
cation, but fall far short of educating all our children. Our secondary 
schools are dominated by the idea of preparation for college. Our 
elementary schools are dominated by the idea of a single type of 
scholarship which directly concerns a small minority of our children. 
If, instead of our abstract and misleading notion of equal educational 
opportunity for all, we should substitute the more concrete and sane 
idea of furnishing educational opportunities adapted to the needs of 
various groups of children, we might develop a system of education 
that should be actually and not merely nominally democratic.” 

That the elementary school should cultivate variety by offering 

alternative courses of vocational training is an 
TRO TOCA Sonome admirable view. But we must never forget that 
liberal education is also the function of the ele- 
mentary school. Let us repeat what we have said before. We should 
like to see every primary school im the Empire so organized in its 
higher grades that proviston is made both for those who will end their 
formal education at fourteen years of age and for those who will pass on 
to secondary schools, In large schools, at any rate, such a bifurcation is 
practicable enough. That it is advisable as well as practicable we are 
quite convinced. A nation has a good system of education only when 
it has opened for its brighter sons an unbroken path to the top. But 
for those who may not essay to climb, some measure of vocational 
training, as widely varied as possible, is a thing to be desired, especially 
if it will tighten the grip of the school upon them. The danger which we 
fear is that their interests may be considered exclusively. Let every 
Education Authority write up in its Council Chamber: ‘ Neither men 
nor nations live by bread alone." 

But, besides the attraction of variety and the pursuit of utilitarian 

ends, there are other devices for strengthening the 


Uniformity 
deprecated. 


Other Devices for hold of the school on its pupils. Thus the illiterate 
Ru voter should be abolished. No person ought to have 


a voice in the government of the State except those 
who have ‘‘ absolved the State schools." By ‘‘ State schools " we mean 
schools conducted or approved by the State ; and by ** absolving " them 
attending them for a prescribed time and attaining in them a prescribed 
standard. In like manner the State should take no one into its service, 
as boy in the engine-room or as admiral, as letter-sorter or as Secretary 
of State, who has not absolved its schools. Were legislation to this 
effect in force, the machinery of the State would become more efficient 
as well as the school, and the working of that machinery would be kept 
out of the hands of the illiterate poor and the more injurious hands of 


the illiterate rich. 
The question of reviving corporal punishment in New York City has 
Thé Rod been raised again, and forty-nine principals out of 
and the Child. eighty-four in the public schools have expressed 
themselves in favour of the revival. The present 
system of enforcing discipline provides for little except suspension and 
suasion. Ifa boy is defiant of all rules and continually rebels, the 
teacher may report him to the principal, who in turn may suspend him 
and refer his case to the District Superintendent, who may again suspend, 
and must within five days justify his course before the City Super- 
intendent. In other words, teacher, principal, and District Super- 
intendent each essay in turn to deal with th- young culprit. The 
City Superintendent may at last discharge the offender, transfer him to 
another school or expel him from the schools. Here the Compulsory 
Education law takes hold and the refractory pupil is proceeded against 
for being absent from the cliss from which he has been dismissed, and 
may then be taken toa truant school. There is an unofficial punish- 
ment which results in the u.manageable pupil being sent to some lower 
grade or retained another year in his class, there to spread mischief 
among his juniors. Often he finds himself in an ungraded class for 
defectives, where he is associated with the mentally deficient, although 
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he is of all too keen intelligence. Moral suasion, detention until not 
later than half-past three o'clock in the afternoon, and the sending of a 
boy from a room are other methods of control employed. Public opinion 
in general seems to be against a return to flogging. Thus the Mew York 
Herald says: ** There are other punishments less degrading and more 
effectual, and the boy or man who is not amenable to these should be 
eliminated." We remark only that in eliminating a bad boy from a 
school you do not eliminate him from human society. 


The Educational Review gives prominence to an article on ** An 

Experiment in the Teaching of Ethics." The writer 
(Ella Lyman Cabot) has taught the subject, chiefly 
in private schools for girls, during twelve years. She 
has girls of about seventeen years of age in view. Her aim is to train 
them in just thinking, to clear their notions of right and wrong, and to 
set before them the inspirations of history and literature. Her method 
is to give every week a certain number of questions which are to be 
answered in writing, submitted to the teacher for criticism, and after- 
ward discussed in class. The main principles of morals are developed 
in this way. In the first lesson she defines ethics as the study of right 
choosing and well-doing, the study which shows us how to do anything 
well. She tries to establish that, as soon as we wish to do anything 
eflectually, be it play or work, we are concerned with ethics. She asks 
her pupils what virtues are needed in order to play football or the violin 
well. At first it is declared that no virtues are required ; but then one 
student suggests a necessary virtue and another another, until it would 
seem that all the characteristics of a saint and heroare called for. Ina 
like manner she investigates such questions as moral responsibility, con- 
science, truth, courage, and friendship. She claims success for her pro- 
cedure, and indeed it must have its value. But the difficulty for the 
teacher of morals, as for the moral man, is to make reason dominant, 
and to convert right thinking into right doing. 


The National Educational Association, now become the National 
Education Association, is unfortunate in its name. 
It is amusing to observe that the American school- 

men, shunning the offence of recurring -a/, have 
committed the crime of recurring -a£ios. But, apart from this mis- 
fortune in revealing the weaknesses of our language, the Association is 
smiled on by the gods. In point of membership, the summer meeting 
at Los Angeles was the third largest on record. The total registra- 
tion there was 12,818, a number which is exclusive of about 4,500 
active members of the Association who were prevented by some cause 
from attending. There had been a meeting at Los Angcles eight years 
before, when 11,982 registered. Are not such gatherings educational 
parliaments on the grandest of scales? It has been arranged to hold 
the annual convention this year at Cleveland, Ohio. We venture to 
hope that some of our readers will be found at least collecting the 
crumbs that fall from the table. 


Teaching of 
Bthics. 


The N.E.A. 


FRANCE. 

During a recent debate in the Chamber of Deputies M. Gérard- 
Training of Varet dealt suggestively with the question of how 
Primary Teachers, tO train the £us/z/uteur, the primary teacher. “The 
normal school," he said, *'is an assemblage of 

young people all having the same profession in view and moulded by 
professors who themselves were once primary teachers. It gives, it is 
true, an education which has strength and beauty, which has qualities 
of tenacity, sincerity, probity, ardour, and zeal, but which has also its 
limitations. The student turns ever in the same circle, finds himself 
among men with the same aspirations, the same horizon and the 
same ideas of the world." It had been proposed, he continued, 
to train the future primary teachers in the lycée. But in that case, 
young men, carried away by the hopes of their companions, 
would be swept towards more ambitious careers, and the primary 
school would lack recruits for its ranks. M. Gérard-Varet sees 
a solution of the problem in the maintenance of normal schools— 
but normal schools with open doors, with access for their pupils 
to Zycces and Universities, so that, at least in certain courses, future 
primary teachers should mix with future secondary teachers under 


a common discipline, each class exercising a beneficial influence 
on the other. 


Whilst Oxford and Cambridge both go a-begging, the friends of edu- 
cation in France are also persistent in their demands 
for more money. They address themselves to the 
State, our own academies rather to tbe public. 
The reporter on the budget asserts that the twenty-three million francs 
assigned to higher education is, however frugally the sum may be dis- 
pensed, nevertheless insufficient. A few figures may be instructive on 
the subject of University finance. The University of Paris receives 
from the State nearly 4,000,000 francs for the teaching staff (278 
professors, Xc.) ; the provincial Universities (699 professors, &c.) get 
7,500,000. Besides these grants every University has its private income 
—Paris 2,500,000 francs, Clermont (the smallest) 65,000 francs. 
A sum of 2,500,000 is allotted to the Universities for teaching 
material. In the form of scholarships, Paris draws 114,000 francs, 


University 
Finance. 


other Universities receive 262,000. The public treasury pays also 
large amounts for the encouragement of research and for journeys 
undertaken with scientific ends in view. 


GERMANY. 


Last year the Oberlandesgericht (High Court) of Köln decided that 
a teacher has the right to use even abusive language 
Soolding. (deschimpfende Worte) to his pupils, provided that 
* he has the subjective consciousness that he is 
pursuing an educational end and nut merely insulting the person 
addressed.” We have known a German teacher to call his boys 
Lausebuben—with what subjective purpose we are not in a position to 
say. For our part, we hold that restrained speech is more eflective than 
abuse, as well as more becoming in a teacher. 


It is wise for England to watch carefully what is being done in 
Germany with regard to industrial education. 


E operi Württemberg has lately been determining the tasks 
Württemberg. and objects of its industrial schools and the subjects 


of instruction to be treated in them, although a 
definitive plan of study is not to be expected before April, 1909. 
According to the program sketched out the matters to be taught are: 
(i.) a knowledge of materials, raw or partly manufactured ; (ii. ) industrial 
technology—that is to say, a knowledge of tools, machinery, and working 
processes, with the relevant principles of physics and chemistry ; 
(iii.) industrial arithmetic and geometry ; (iv.) professional drawing and 
colouring, with the introductory stages of freehand, geometrical, and 
projection drawing; (v.) modelling in various materials ; (vi.) work- 
shop management. With this technical and professional education is 
to be joined a certain amount of business training. The schools will 
teach something of commercial arithmetic, the making of estimates 
of cost, correspondence and essay-writing, book-keeping, bills and 
cheques, and the main rules of commercial law. Subjects will be co- 
ordinated as much as possible, and an attempt will be made to group 
together those pupils who have chosen the same calling. And in order 
that the schools may succeed efficient teachers must be trained. Much 
is already being done in this way, and at Karlsruhe a number of 
Württemberg primary teachers are following a three and a half years’ 
course in technics. Further provision will now be made to qualify 
primary teachers for technical work in the industrial schools ; whilst, as 
another source of supply, professional technologists will be trained to 
teach. l'or an engineer unskilled in teaching is of no more use in a 
school than a schoolmaster ignorant of machinery in an engine- house. 


According to a recent decree of the Prussian Kultusminister, married 
M women teachers may be employed in schools in so 
Women Teachers, far as the interests of the school and the personal 
relations of the teacher in question render it desir- 

able that they should be employed. But such an appointment is to be 


revocable. The concession, we may assume, is induced by the scarcity 
of teachers in Prussia. 


Another Ministerial decree, misrepresented, we fear, in some of the 
English in daily newspapers, relates to the teaching of English 
the Gymnasium. 19 Gymnasien (classical schools). It is dated 
November 25, 1907. The Minister points out that. 
with the significance that English has in literature, commerce, and 
politics, it is desirable that pupils of the Gy#nasznm should take with 
them from school at least such a knowledge of the language as to 
enable them to read English books with understanding, and to lead 
them to pursue their studies in it independently. English in the 
Gymnasium remains optional. But the conductors of them are 
reminded that, by the general scheme of study drawn up in 1901, it is 
permissible to make English instead of French obligatory in the three 
upper classes (Obersekunda, Unterprima, and Oberprima). In that 
case three hours a week would be allotted to the subject in each class ; 
whilst French would become an optional subject with two hours a week 
assigned to it. There has been no official displacement of French by 
English in Prussia—nothing but a reminder that the Gymnasium s 
free to choose between the two languages. A few schools have taken 
English. 
We end with a few miscellaneous notes on University matters in 
University Germany. At Berlin the attendance at the Univer- 
Notes. sity 1n the winter semester shows a striking increase 
, , On that in the preceding year. The number of 
regularly matriculated students has risen trom 7,741 to 8,220. If 
‘“ hearers” be added and visitors from other Universities, those with a 
right to attend lectures number 14,155 ! The Berlin Handelshochschule 
has closed a Prosperous first year of life. Its teaching staff consists of 
fifty-three members, The institution opened in November, 1906, with 
213 students ; it had 253 in the summer of 1907 ; and it has 333 during 
the present winter semester. The development of these commercial 
Universities (or rather “high schools”) is a feature of educational 
pogre in Germany that should not be overlooked in England. 
omen resort to the German Universities in growing numbers. In the 
Universities that matriculate them there are this winter 320 duly enrolled 
(Continued on pi ge 108.) 
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women students, as against 302 in the summer semester, most of them | contemplated by the Government of India ought to be given effect to. 
being at Munich (125), Heidelberg (65), and Freiburg (53). In | at as early a date as possible.” (2) ** That the Association accepts the 
England the Kaiser extolled the benefits conferred by the Rhodes | proposed scheme as a substantial first instalment, and as being intended 
Scholarships : in Germany almost at the same time his fifth son Oskar, | merely as a convenient stepping-stone towards compulsory primary 
at Bonn, was donning the colours of the Borussia Corps. Now the | education—a consummation which, the Association hopes, will be 
Rhodes Scholarships are anathema to Corps students, and his Majesty | reached in the not very distant future." (3) “That the Association, 
ìs once more in hot water ! Who would be a Kaiser? however, wishes it to be clearly understood that it does not look for 
PRECES any immediate and startling accessions to the existing number of 

children at school.” (4) ** That, however, the Association is firmly of 

NORWAY. opinion that with the abolition of fees and the offer of other induce- 

Twenty-five years ago, in June, 1882, the Storthing approved a law ments, such as the free supply of books, &c., to children, contemplated 
MEE which opened the University to women and ad- by the scheme under consideration, the spread of primary education 
Students. mitted them to the first two examinations in it. In | among the classes of peoples that have not yet been reached will be 
1884 women students received the same rights as | far more rapid than it has been heretofore, and that the time for taking 

men, and were allowed to take all the University examinations and to | the next step of making primary education compulsory also will soon 


roceed to all academic Degrees. Since then they have grown steadily | come within a measurable distance.” 


in numbers. Thus, whilst in the early years of emancipation the number ———— 
of women ‘Students at the University of Christiania varied between NEW SOUTH WALES. 
I and IO, in 1904 it was 81, in 1905 it was 97, in 1906 it was 99, The writer of these !ines has a fad and never hides it. He would like 


and last year it rose to 105. The total of women students in the h is of hool in the Empi 
Universities of Norway up to the present date is more than 800, and to see fold pupils of every schoo! in the h mpue 
$7 of them have saceceded in the State Examination at the University Nature Study. B ln emeles io Nature suay ae pe ^ T fi 
of Christiania: 35 of the 57 took up medicine, 8 jurisprudence, | y, ; results with one another across the seas. At Sy rd 
8 philology, $ philosophy, 1 theology, &c. The reason that so few of r. Hamilton, Lecturer in Nature Study at the Training College, T 
the women have crowned their studies by passing the State Examina- much n encourage the pursuit of the subject. In a recent EMI E 
tion is that no official career is yet open to them except that of | Point out bow most of the bush plants about Sydney had moorlan 
teaching. characteristics and how their characteristics enabled the plants to with- 
stand the injurious effects of long periods of dry weather. He bade his 
hearers go out into the bush and read what they found there, referring. 
INDIA. to text-books or experts only when they met with difficulties that they 
The Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad, at the Convocation of the Uni- | could not overcome. It would delight us if the boys of, let us say, 
versity for conferring Degrees, urged the need for Shrewsbury and Rugby would study the fields about them and exchange 


Higher Education. establishing in the district a technological institute | Specimens and observations with the youth of Sydney. Perhaps some 
day these things will be. It is the kind of imperial education that 


in which students might receive instruction in 
chemistry, mechanical engineering, and similar subjects. In Mysore Jean-Jacques Rousseau would have approved. 
the Dewan is said to be contemplating the foundation at Bangalore of Unprepared translation, colloquially termed ** unseen,” has never been 


a Sanskrit University for Southern India. l een 
: Unprepared popular with unprepared candidates in examina 


The subject of Free Primary Education was discussed by the Teachers' Translation. tions. In New South Wales they talk of a ‘‘ sight 
Association, Madura, with reference to the Govern- passage,” and a ‘‘ sight passage” was recently defined 


Awakening? ment of India's Circular of December, 1906, and | by a Sydney examinee of what are called sporting proclivities as ‘* the 
the following resolutions were passed :—(1) ** That, | zero on the examination roulette table, which always counts to the 


in the opinion of this Association, the scheme of free primary education ! croupier." 


Gro. M. HAMMER 6 CO., Ld. 
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writing and indexing are excellent."— Westminster Review. 


Groundwork of English History. By M. E. 
Carter, First Class Honours in Modern History, 
Oxford. With Coloured Maps. 2s. 


, Contains the “salient facts" required by the Univer- 
sity Regulations. 


The Tutorial Arithmetic. By'W. P. WORKMAN, 
M.A., B.Sc. (With or without Answers.) 4s. 6d. 


** Takes fitst place among our text-books in arithmetic." 
Schoolmaster. 


The New Matriculation Algebra. With a 
Section on Graphs. By Ruvert Deakin, M.A. Lond. 
and Oxon. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Matriculation Geometry. By W. P. WORK- 


MANI aue and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., 


Matriculation Selections from Latin Au- 
thors. By A. F. Watt, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
Haves, M.A. Lond. Second Edition. 2s, ód. 


_ " Avoids the fault of scrappiness by its literary con- 
tinuity."—G»ardias. 


The Matriculation French Course. By Prof. 
E. Weex ey, M.A. Lond. and Camb. 3s. 6d. 


** The rules are well expressed, the exercises appropriate, 
and the matter accurate and well arranged."—Guardian. 


The Matriculation French Reader. Con- 
taining Prose, Verse, Notes, and Vocabulary. By 
J. A. Perret, Examiner in French at the University 
of London. as. 6d. 


. “‘ This book is the outcome of scholarship combined with 
ripe experience in tuition. The notes are succinct and 
informative." — Westminster Review. 


The Matriculation Mechanics. By Ww. 
Briccs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and G. H. 
Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

_ “Tbe hand of the patient, practical, and vigilant tutor 

is visible almost everywhere." — Educational Times. 


The Matriculation Hydrostatios. By WIL- 
IAM Bniccs, LL D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and 

G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. as. 
** Upholds the high reputation of its authors for pains- 
taking and thoroughly accurate work." — Educational News. 


The New Matriculation Chemistry. By 
G. H. Batvey, D.Sc. Edited by WILLIAM BRIGGS, 
LL.D., M.A., B Sc., F.C.S. Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 

, “ Contains everything that a candidate at Matriculation 

is likely to require." — Nature. 


The New Matriculation Heat. The New 
Matriculation Light. The New Matri- 
culation Sound. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. 
Three Volumes, each 2s. 6d. 


“It is in every way suitable for its purpose" (New 
Matriculation Light).—Schoolmaster. 


The School Magnetism and Electricity. 
By R. H. Jupe, M.A., D.Sc. 3s. 6d. 


** A useful text-book, that seems much sounder as regards 
fundamental conceptions than most elementary works on 
electricity." —Ox/ord Magazine. 


The New Matriculation Botany. 


By A. J. 
Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S. 3s. 6d. 


University Tutorial Press Ld., 
W. B. CLIVE, 157 Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
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THE TRUE INWARDNESS OF MORAL 
INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE. 


By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


HE teaching of la morale in France is far from being 
perfect, but that is a disability it largely shares with 
other subjects. Further, owing to its comparatively recent 
introduction into the curriculum, it has, like every other new 
subject, laboured under the disadvantage of having to define 
its content and evolve its methods. At the outset it un- 
doubtedly aimed too high, but every year efforts are being 
made to bring it down to the children’s level. Again, it 
started by being too individualistic, but this mistake is now 
being rectified by the greater prominence given to the doctrines 
of solidarity. It has even developed in certain individuals 
sundry heretical tendencies, but that is a feature that is also 
common to all known religions. We must also make allow- 
ance for the fact that the organization of moral instruction 
has taken place “ under fire" from one of the most powerful 
religious bodies in the world, whose teachers have been evicted 
wholesale from the schools. Personally, one may deplore 
that it has broken so completely with what I would call by a 
paradox the metaphysics of the unknown and the unseen, 
though I am not so sure whether, in having practically excluded 
the religious element, it will not the more readily bring to light 
in the end certain elemental needs that appear to be latent 
in every human soul and thereby ensure their recognition. I 
do not mean that this will necessarily produce a general 
return to Catholicism, but I think it has yet to be proved 
that Positivism in its narrower sense will ever content the 
mass of mankind. 

But this line of thought is likely to carry us too far afield. 
What I want, if possible, to explain and illustrate here is the 
true inwardness, as I conceive it, of French moral instruction, 
because it seems to be perpetually overlooked, ignored, or 
underrated by the majority of foreign observers, who, forgetting 
the golden rule not to chercher midi.à quatorze heures 
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allow full play to their preconceptions of education and moral 
instruction. They not unnaturally fail to find in the French 
system the strong points of their own, much less a recognition 
of the postulates on which their own is based. Accordingly, 
on their return home, they say they have nothing to learn from 
French education, which is only true as far as they themselves 
are concerned, and that the French system of teaching morals 
is more or less a sterile system of phrases and formule, as 
often as not above the pupil's head, incapable of touching 
his feelings and emotions, with no effect whatever on the 
training of his will—in a word, a sort of juvenile scholasticism. 
I venture to think that their error is profound. Of course, I 
freely grant that the French system of moral instruction is 
not made for export—it would probably be worthless if it 
were—yet if it can be shown that it is a natural outcome of 
the French system of education, it seems to me quite another 
matter to say that it is practically sterile or unsuitable for the 
French character, unless our would-be critic is prepared to go 
the whole hog and condemn outright the whole of French 
education. 

To my mind, there are three possible ways of teaching 
morality, as, in fact, of teaching any other subject. You may 
teach the theory first, as is done still in most of the churches 
who begin with a catechism—a sort of pocket atlas of Life 
and Eternity—which the small child of nine is supposed to 
master mainly for future use; or you may teach theory and 
practice side by side ; or you may rely on the influence of the 
milieu and make practice, to all intents and purposes, your 
instrument. The last method is very successfully followed by 
the big public schools, in which we are told by certain critics 
that, in spite of chapel and Scripture lesssons, the boys remain 
largely unconscious pagans. Personally I have a preference 
for the middle system, in which theory and practice go hand in 
hand. To propose gravely, as some do, to keep the child from 
all direct moral teaching until he is fourteen or fifteen is really 
nothing more nor less than modified Rousseauism, the “ Vicaire 
Savoyard ” being brought in three or four years earlier than 
in the eighteenth-century program. I freely admit that the 
amount of theory should vary according to the environment 
of the child; more prophylactic is necessary for the slum 
child than for the boy in a well ordered home. But to refuse 
to help the child to codify his moral experiences as he goes 
along seems to me as unsound as the doctrine of the early 
modern language reformers, who would, if they could, have 
burnt all grammars. Imagine the prohibition of all English 
grammars to children under fourteen, and the absurdity of 
the position becomes patent. Besides, a purely instinctive 
morality at its worst is about as meritorious as that of the 
well broken-in horse or thoroughly trained sheep-dog. 

Now it seems to me that the French system is faulty be- 
cause it unduly exalts the theoretical side. Where, however, 
its critics usually go wrong is that they condemn root and 
branch the theory itself. They don't, apparently, grasp the 
fact that the theorv is so clear, so well put, so full of meaning 
to the French child that it makes a definite appeal to his 
emotions. On the other hand, the distinctively English fashion 
of making morality mainly consist of right habits seems to me 
to rely too much on the practical side. But vis consili expers 
mole ruit sua. It would seem, therefore, that an ideal 
education in conduct should be one which, while taking full 
cognizance of national idiosvncrasies, should appeal alike to 
the reason, as in France, and to the will, as in England. 

No doubt the average Englishman will declare with indigna- 
tion that I have taken an extreme case, and that the training 
of the will in England does, as a rule, include an appeal to the 
reason as well. I concede that we have some intellectual 
training, but its inadequacy is shown by the widespread 
discontent with existing methods. But, in return, I ask 
him to concede—what the majority of critics of the French 
system have hitherto refused to concede—that, granted 
that the French system does appeal too exclusively to the 
rational faculties, it does also appeal to the emotions, which 
are the raw material of the will; and I will try to prove, or at 
least to indicate, that my contention is well grounded. 

If English education is based on the belief of the efficacy 


of an appeal to the will of the child, French education is 
based on a similar belief in the efficacy of an appeal to his 
reason. This appeal is not confined to the school: it begins 
within the family itself. The little child of two or three, when 
appealed to by its mother, is not told to be good or not to be 
naughty; but the exact words used are " Sois sage!" or “ Sois 
raisonnable!" To tell an English child to be reasonable would 
be an absurdity. It is the ordinary term of the nursery (if I 
may use the word) in France. Of course, I do not mean to 
imply that the small child of two or three understands all that 
is implicit in the word sage or raisonnable. The point is 
that his ideas of conduct grow up and associate themselves 
around such words as sage and raisonnable. He is, in fact, 
brought up under the regime of reason, and his rules for 
conduct are couched in rational formule. The psychology on 
which the theory of education is based is undoubtedly too ex- 
clusively intellectual, but is not the current underlying psy- 
chology of the English nursery equally incomplete in what it 
lacks in the opposite direction ? 

I do not know whether the French system of education is 
the cause of the precocity of French children, which is not 
the precocity of the street arab, but a real intellectual pre- 
cocity. Maybe it is due to race or climate, but the fact re- 
mains that the young French boy of twelve or thirteen is as 
intellectually mature in some ways as the English boy of 
fifteen or sixteen. This is a fact constantly lost sight of by 
foreign critics when they condemn the program as too 
abstract in form. Not only is the whole school curriculum 
permeated by the logical idea, but the very literature on which 
the pupil is nurtured presupposes a sort of tacit belief in the 
raison suffisante. The whole of French literature since the 
seventeenth century is, with certain exceptions, saturated 
with the belief in reason, as set forth in the doctrines of 
Descartes, the encyclopzdists, or the dogmas of the French 
Revolution. Boileau made reason the soul of poetry, and he 
was merely the representative of his age, which was, accord- 
ing to Nisard, with the exception of Moliére, almost entirely 
Cartesian. For Voltaire and the encyclopzdists reason was 
the one bulwark of the human race against authority; Robes- 
pierre’s feast of reason was but the logical outcome of the 
eighteenth-century teaching. The great majority of nine- 
teenth-century literature is profoundly affected by the political 
and social struggles that have agitated France for the past 
hundred years. But whether the struggle has been for politica] 
power or social justice both parties have had to use the same 
weapon—the logical appeal to the national sense of right and 
wrong. It is therefore clear, I think, that the atmosphere 
inside and outside the schools, in which the French child 
grows up, is essentially a logical one. 

But to say that French education is merely logic seems to me 
to be stating a half-truth. I would rather define it as logic 
touched with emotion. Abstract reasoning, no doubt, leaves 
every one cold, but reason that appeals to motives is like a 
lever that at once sets the emotions in motion. And this is 
what actually occurs in French education. The language of 
reason, being applied to control emotional crises, even if they 
be only nursery tears, speedily assumes an emotional cast ; and 
this is only natural, for the emotions are there, and if they 
are prevented by educational tradition from developing their 
own vocabulary, they must inevitably tinge, if not entirely 
colour, expressions that originally were purely intellectual—let 
alone the fact that the average man does not keep his intel- 
ligence in one compartment, his morals in another, and his 
emotions in another, however much he may isolate and insulate,. 
or partly disconnect, his conscience from large tracts of his 
daily life. This overlapping tendency may be well illustrated 
by the analysis of the word raison, of which the uses are far 
wider than the corresponding English word. They intrude, in 
fact, into the moral domain and even into the sphere of 


action. It is probable that some of these more varied 
uses are reminiscences of the original meanings of 
ratio; but if this is the case, it is French exigencies 


which have kept these meanings alive in the French 
when they have died out or never taken root in English. 
Note, for instance, the moral nuances existing in the uses of 
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avoir raison (to be in the right), donner raison à quelqu'un 
(own that some one is in the right), dire avec raison (rightly, 
justly, equitably), entendre raison (to comply with something 
just), comme de raison (as is just), pour valoir ce que de 
raison (in equity), entrer en raison avec quelqu'un (to 
remonstrate, reason together—as to rights and wrongs), lui 
demander raison dc quelque chose (ask him to justify 
himself), rendre raison de quelque chose (justify), point de 
raison ! (no justification). Note, again, the nuance of action 
implied in the phrases avoir raison de ses vices (get the 
better of his vices), demander raison au tyran (challenge, 
attack), faire raison (render justice), conter ses raisons 
(business). But the plenary strength of the word raison is 
best seen or felt in such phrases as raison suffisante 
(sovereign reason) or raison d'étre or raison d'état. 
much more fundamental is raison d'état (suggesting, if 
necessary, the life and death of the State being at stake) than 
"reasons of State"—the very plural in English showing 
how far weaker the meaning of the English word is, though 
how typical of the English mind, with its greater sensitiveness 
to the number of factors to be considered! 

If the above considerations are well founded, it is probable 
that much that seems to the bulk of foreign observers either 
wooden or sterile is usually as full of meaning and significance 
to the pupil as, say, the whole gamut of the theological 
vocabulary is to an intelligent young Calvinist brought up in a 
strictly pious English family, like the author of “ Father 
and Son." What, in fact, to the English observer appear to 
be mere sterile symbols are to the French child not merely 
intelligible, but fraught with meaning and suggestion, because 
they are largely the language of everyday life and literature. 
There is in France no separate philosophical or theological 
phraseology to darken counsel in the child's mind. No doubt 
there is a certain gain in the double vocabulary as far as 
theology is concerned; but it is dearly purchased in the case 
of those who think they can worship in one language on 
Sunday and outwit their neighbour in another for the rest of 
the week. as Herbert Spencer pointed out. What I want to 
insist on here is not merely the value, but the vitality, the 
vivida vis, of intelligible symbols. Our foreign observers 
seem to condemn all symbols which are unfamiliar to the 
children of their own people, forgetting that even the common 
folk have been ready to slay and be slain for such an 
abstract thing as the omission of an iota when they grasped 
its tremendous importance. 

But I would push the analysis, if possible, yet one step 
further. Not only do I think the real raison d'étre of the 
logical education is that it seems to the French mind the most 
intelligible way of reaching the child’s emotions through the 
disciplinary categories of reason, but its ultimate sanction 
appears to me to rest on something even deeper than the ideal 
that man should be a creature of thought as well as of action. 
It is based, consciously or unconsciously, on the sentiment 
of personality, the adytum of our being, the last solid 
foundation, ere we descend into the vast and endless cata- 
combs of the subconscious and the unknown. I venture to 
think that the craving for the unification of one’s personality— 
the instinct for physical, mental, and moral self-unity—is quite 
as fundamental and primordial as the instinct for action. 
Both are, in fact, but different facets of the same desire for 
self-rcalization, which, whether it postulates a soul or not, 
recognizes in the individual the necessary unit in any system 
calling itself a cosmos. I do not say, for one moment, we 
should at once attempt consciously to individualize the child. 
The result, if successful, could only be something miserably 
stunted and stereotyped, but surely we should prepare for its 
gradual realization, as I hope, in conclusion, to show. 

The truth is, the moment that children begin to reflect—and 
they do so at a very early age—they want to inquire into the 
why and wherefore of conduct just as much as into the why 
and wherefore of anything else. Nurses and parents do their 
best to stifle this spirit of free inquiry by discouraging ques- 
tions; They thus maintain an environment more or less 

hostile to the legitimate development of curiosity. The public 
Schools are generally equally successful in damping down the 


How : 


remains of these searchings of heart by speedily impressing om 
each newcomer that whatever is,is right in their particular 
milieu. Happy the small boy who does not lose his sense of 
wonder and curiosity in intellectual matters as well! But 
even the boy who lives in a definite and regulated atmosphere 
at home or at school reaches a time when, if he is not a 
mere drifter intellectually and morally, he asks himself : “ Why 
am I here? what am I to live for? what is my hereafter?” 
and a hundred other questions about conduct besides. He 


' realizes that he must have definite standards to live by, and 


becomes aware of the discrepancies of the various codes 
under which he has hitherto been living in blissful uncon- 
sciousness. He sees, in a word, the need of an ideal to live: 
for. A conscious or unconscious ideal is, in fact, a sine qua 
non of life. It may be merely the working hypothesis of 
getting all the pleasure one can out of life. It may, in fact, 
be something infinitely degrading. But it is no paradox to- 
say that it is better not to have enough to live on than to 
have nothing tolive for. Millionaires commit suicide because 
that one essential is lacking, and the chief thing that keeps 
the dram and drug drinkers, apart from the fear of death, from 
ending their miserable lives is the Prospective joys of intoxica- 
tion or oblivion. If this is true, then surely the province of 
moral teaching is to provide humanity—directly or indirectly 
—with the highest ideals it can reasonably attain or assimi- 
late. This involves not merely the formation of right habits,. 
but also of right £hinking—not merely of right-mindedness. 
Socrates declared that virtue could be taught, and Tennyson 
has said the same thing when he declared, " we needs must 
love the highest when we see it"—an application of the 
Cartesian theory that an idea may be so clear as to become 
irresistible. We in England have clung too exclusively 
to the opposite theory of training. I fully believe that, 
being English and not French, we have been essentially right 
in the main, but I as fully believe that if more will-training 
would be good in France, a certain amount of carefully ad- 
ministered theory would not be amiss in the teaching of 
morality in England in the form either of definite moral in- 
struction or of amplified and modernized religious teaching.. 
In a word, virtue must be taught as well as practised. 


LIFE IN A FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
SCHOOL. 


T is difficult to imagine the contrast between the life in an 
English boarding school and that in a French Govern- 
ment school. On the one hand, the cosily carpeted class- 
room, the pretty cubicle, the warm dining-room; and, on the 
other, the bare, carpetless room, the huge dormitory, the cold, 
cheerless refectory, 

The French girl gets up about 6 o'clock in summer, a little 
later in winter; she makes her bed and then does preparation 
until 7.30. After a meagre breakfast of dry bread and soup, 
supplemented by her own “tuck,” she does her charge 
—that is to say, the particular piece of work allotted to her. 
One will sweep the stairs, another light the fires, while a third 
will clean brasses. This is an economical way of reducing 
the domestic staff: the school in question employed a cook, 
kitchen maid, and housemaid waitress for forty boarders, eight 
resident mistresses and the head mistress, though the concierge: 
occasionally helped with the sweeping. 

At 8.30 the girls line up in the cour and march into lessons, . 
which last till 12, the hour for déjeuner. Let us introduce 
the reader to the refectory, a large brick-floored room con- 
taining one small calorifére in a corner; the tables are 
covered with American cloth, except that of the mistresses,. 
which boasts a real tablecloth. Here, again, le service is 
simplified, consisting as it does in merely placing on the table 
a pile of plates; for each girl has her knife, fork, spoon, and 
tin tumbler in a small drawer. At the end of the meal—an 
excellent one of three or four courses— pans of hot water are 
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brought in and put on every table, so that the girls may wash 
their knives, &c., ready for next time. 

They then get ready to go out. Othe costumes! Being 
an endowed school with fees of £16 per annum, all sorts and 
conditions attend—butchers’ daughters, farmers’ daughters, 
millionaires’ daughters (there teas one !), milliners’ daughters. 
The poor come because it is cheap and there are bourses 
(scholarships) for competition ; the rich because it is the only 
non-clerical school in the neighbourhood. In school hours 
the regulation uniform, black overall and leather belt, is en- 
forced ; but to go out any costume is allowed. And so faded 
hats, draggling skirts, bulging boots walk side by side with 
tidy hats, trim skirts, and whole boots. 

At 1.30 lessons begin again until 4, at which hour the girls 
indulge in bread and cider and romp in the garden, or cour, 
for half an hour. Evening study is held from 4.30 to 7.15—a 
dreary, interminable time, especially for the babies, whose poor 
little brains are fagged, while their naughty little spirits are 
lively as ever, which is saying a good deal! The externes 
only study till 6.30, when their parents either fetch them or 
send maids for them, and those who live at any distance are 
taken home in the school omnibus. 

Dinner is served at 7.20 and is a better edition of lunch. 
After it the girls dance (in winter), play cache-cache, or some- 
thing equally exciting (in summer), until bedtime, 8.30 to 9. 
However, should there be green peas for one of the meals on 
the following day, the girls are mustered into the refectory to 
shell them. There are two dormitories—the small one for 
twelve girls; the large one, containing the surveillante's 
cubicle, for twenty-eight: in this latter dormitory the beds are 
placed in rows of three. All the dressing, undressing, and 
washing is done in the vestiaire and bathroom. On Mondays, 
instead of the midday walk, the girls wash their brushes and 
combs, brush their skirts, and tidy up in general. 

Thursdays and Sundays are holidays—save the mark! 
There certainly is this difference—the pupils can wear their 
own aprons instead of the hideous overalls; they get up a few 
minutes later and have coffee for breakfast in the place of 
soup. Thursday morning there is preparation; after déjeuner 
a long walk, and at 4.30 more study till dinner. Parents or 
friends can take the children out during the afternoon. 
Thursday is “washing day." A list is made at the beginning 
of the year of the girls who wish to have a bath occasionally 
(it ts occasionally). They take it in turns, and go into study 
with their towels and sponges until the pupil in charge comes 
to fetch them. It seems to be a subject for universal chafing 
—that of having a bath. 

Sunday morning is divided between Mass and preparation, 
while in the afternoon there is a long walk, from which no 
sooner do the girls return than they brush their boots and set 
out for Vespers. The rest of the day is spent in reading, 
writing letters, and study. On Sunday the uniform consists 
of a neat black dress, white lace collar, and, in summer, white 
straw hat. Of course, the dress varies with each season. 
One would think the girls worked hard enough; but for 
weeks before the summer brevet examination the hours are 
lengthened. The midday walk is knocked off and study 
begins earlier in the morning and goes on later at night—at 
least, for those who wish to work. When, as is often the case 
in examination time, a girl becomes énervée or has a crise 
de nerfs, the infallible remedy is a cup of tilleul (infusion of 
lime blossoms). 

The externes (day girls) attend the school free of charge, 
unless they stay for evening study, when a small fee is asked. 
In addition to school work the small girls (eight to eleven) go 
to catechism twice a week. This is held in the different 
churches at 11 and 4 o'clock. For some time previous to her 
premiére communion a child goes to catechism nearly every 
morning before school. 

One of the writer's first experiences of French school life was 
the day she had to fetch some small girls from confession. 
Arriving at the church door they, all but one, rushed scuttling 
down the aisle, with the words, " O Mademoiselle, Geneviève 
n'est pas encore préte, mais elle n'y sera pas pour longtemps!" 

Discipline in such a school varies very much, of course, with 


the different mistresses, as in every school. Entering one 
class one would find silence and attention, but next door 
nothing but uproar and clamour. One mistress ignored the 
fact that her girls recited their poetry from the book ; she took 
good care not to look at them and they profited by it. Talk. 
ing of such characteristics, the writer was surprised to hearthe 
following remark made by the matron to a mistress regarding 
a certain pupil's chances in an examination: "" Oh, So-and-so 
is sitting next to So-and-so, and So-and-so will be able to help 
her, and it will be all right." 
KATHLEEN M. JACKSON. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


George Meredith: Novelist, Poet, Reformer. By M. STURGE 
l HENDERSON. (Methuen.) 

To appreciate—and still more to interpret—the work of a 
writer such as George Meredith is a task in which the ablest 
of critics can only hope for a measure of success. All criti- 
cism is conditioned by the personality of the critic, who can 
only give expression to what he himself feels. Byt every 
honest effort towards the understanding of a great man's 
work is of value, and the combination of many partial inter- 
pretations must in the end result in a larger and truer ap- 
preciation of the whole. 

For this reason Mrs. Sturge Henderson deserves thanks 
for her recently published book on Meredith, and all in- 
terested in his work should welcome this contribution to 
" Meredithian ” literature. But the author herself would 
be the last to claim that her judgment is final. If the book 
stimulates thought and leads others to a closer and more 
reasoned study of Meredith's writings, her object will have 
been attained. 

Of the general justice and value of Mrs. Henderson’s 
presentment there can be no question; at the same time, there 
is much that one would rather have had expressed differently. 
The writer’s power does not always prove adequate to her 
purpose, and there is a certain lack of unity and continuity 
in the book as a whole. In her conclusion (page 316) Mrs. 
Henderson writes : 

Throughout this book it has been the author's effort to make clear 
in what direction Meredith's inspiration mainly lies. . . . It appears 
to lie in his poetic grasp, the intensity of realization with which he 
holds to the main issue and keeps it living, in defiance of the tangles of 
complexity he is for ever weaving [on] every side of it, and which 
might have been expected to prove fatal to the life within. 


This unity of purpose is not sufficiently obvious throughout, 
and the construction of the book is not calculated to ensure 
coherence and continuity. Meredith's works are dealt with 
in the order of their publication, some licence bcing allowed 
in grouping together certain works for purposes of comparison. 
This method tends to a kind of disjointedness and even 
scrappiness at times. Mere chronological sequence does not 
form an adequate link between the chapters, while the unify- 
ing purpose is not always visible. For one thing, Meredith's 
novels and poems are so closely interrelated and contain such 
continual cross-references, so to speak, that any separate 
treatment of them seems insufficient. In Mr. Basil de Sélin- 
court's chapters on the poems the treatment is so different 
from that adopted by Mrs. Henderson that it is matter for 
regret that his work should be intercalated, thereby breaking 
the sequence of hers. 

Mrs. Henderson's method makes impossible any but a point- 
by-point comment on her book, and, in noting some of its 
main features, it seems necessary to follow her own line. 

Perhaps her best work is to be found in the chapters on 
“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel," “ Sandra Belloni,” * Beau- 
champ's Career,” "One of our Conquerors,’ and ‘ The 
Amazing Marriage.” The excellences and weaknesses of 
Meredith’s first "real" novel are justly noted. In a later 
chapter it is suggested that the poem “ Love in the Valley” 
" was composed by Richard for Lucy." This is surely a 
misapprehension: the writer of the poem was a far older man 
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than Richard or his own “ young love." But perhaps there is 
no need to insist on the literal acceptance of the words. The 
atmosphere of the poem is the same as that of chapter xx. of 
“The Ordeal.” In the chapter on “Sandra Belloni” Mrs. 
Henderson has done well to call attention to the wonderful 
treatment by Meredith and his Philosopher of the distinction 
between passion and sentiment, and these pages (75 sqq.) may 
be strongly recommended. 

In discussing “ Beauchamp's Career" the writer makes 
a statement which is, at least, extremely disputable. She 
says: " Rosamond Culling is one of the most delightful persons 
in the book and in the whole of Meredith's work." Surely 
Meredith did not intend his readers to think thus of her; she 
appears essentially commonplace, if nothing worse; and 
though her love of Nevil redeems her and makes her capable 
of serving him well—for example, on the occasion of Renée's 
flight to England—her influence is rather to be feared, and we 
thankfully realize that Nevil is incapable of being harmed by 
it; so that to us it does not " appear very strange” that “ even 
Beauchamp, who has loved her from childhood, looks on his 
uncle's marriage with her as a mésalliance’’—this word being 
interpreted from the point of view of character rather than of 
social status—nor can we ever look upon her as being in the 
frst rank of Meredith's woinen. The part of this chapter 
which deals with Meredith's political views is interesting, and 
the end of it should be compared with Mr. de Sélincourt's 
remarks on page 221. 

The two novels, * Lord Ormont and his Aminta " and “ One 
of our Conquerors," are taken together as dealing with a 
similar problem. In the first-named the tragedy is simpler, 
while the latter surpasses all Meredith's work in subtlety. 
Mrs. Henderson has quoted (on pages 227-8) the moving 
scene bet ween Lord Ormont and his sister at the end of the 
book without pointing the moral: perhaps it may be per- 
missible to supply it here. The suffering inflicted on Lord 
Ormont by Aminta’s desertion is the price that must be paid 
for selhshness. Meredith leaves us with the conviction that 
Lord Orr nont, in spite of his former unfair treatment of his 
wife, is greater than either she or Weyburn. Their conduct, 
conscientious as it is (Weyburn's painfully so), is on the 
border-line of selfishness, and they have their reward in the 
" intolerably precarious position " in which—as Mrs. Hender- 
son points out (on page 274)—" they must quickly have found 
themselves." This moral recurs in " One of our Conquerors,” 
and this book is excellently treated, save for one terrible 
phrase on page 282, where the writer speaks of Nesta being 
"showilv shoved up into the saddle of one of Meredith's 
hobbies." The words positively shriek, and their content is 
untrue. 

It might be suggested that the chapter on “ The Amazing 
Marriage," good as it is, is hardly complete without some 
mention of Carinthia's brother Chillon. A considerable share 
of blame for the failure of the marriage mav be laid on his 
shoulders. It was largely for the sake of this cold, calculating. 
obstinate, selfish brother that Carinthia thought of marrying 
Fleetwood; it was he who urged on the marriage, kceping 
Carinthia unaware of Fleetwood's real attitude; and he 
effectually prevented any reconciliation between his sister 
and her husband, even if it would have been possible 
otherwise. 

Mrs. Henderson's treatment of “ Diana of the Crossways ” 
is disappointing. Hercriticisin is plausible, but unsympathetic; 
she fails to understand Diana's character and makes in- 
sufficient allowance for the state both of her mind and bodv 
at the time of the crisis. In the chapter on * Minor 
Characteristics," it is surprising to find no reference to boxing 
as one of Meredith's " main hobbies ": there is scarcely one 
of the novels in which some approving mention is not made of 
this art. 

Mr. de Sélincourt's criticism of the poems is in the main 
true and illuminating ; the highest praise is due to his treat- 
ment of the relation between Earth and Man and his chapter 
on Nature as apprehended by the poet. But just because his 
work is so good it seems the more necessary to indicate some 
apparent omissions and errors in it. This course implies no 


lack of appreciation, and, if space allowed, it would be pleasant 
to quote at some length from the portions referred to above. 

After some excellent remarks on what “seeing Nature 
poetically " really is, the writer notes the wonderful fidelity 
and descriptive value of certain passages where Meredith is 
recording observations of Nature; perhaps a little more might 
be added on Meredith's power of making pictures for the 
inward eye. “ Phoebus with Admetus” and “ Love in the 
Valley " are each a series of such pictures, and innumerable 
passages might be quoted from other poems to illustrate this. 
point. 

Mr. de Sélincourt seems to distinguish somewhat arbitrarily 
between “the observer " and “ the poet," and he invites con- 
tradiction when he suggests (page 210) that in the lines from 
the “ Hymn to Colour "— 

But love remembers how the sky was green, 

And how the grasses glimmered lightest blue 
—" the observer is allowed . to usurp the poet's place.'" 
(The second line, by the way, is misquoted, “ grass-blades " 
being printed for “ grasses.”’) 

His reminder (pages 215 sqq.) as to what Meredith means 
by "brain" is excellent and helpful, but he dismisses too 
summarily in a footnote (page 222) the triple division of 
Nature made by Meredith, substituting for Meredith's triad 
one of his own, in which emotion makes a third with body and 
mind (or sense and intellect). The interpreter of Meredith 
should surely endeavour to find out and explain “the dis- 
tinction between the third member of the triad called " spirit "' 
and the union of the three called "spirit" also, instead of 
asking where it is and then proceeding to make a new division 
of his own. 

In this division he seems to follow Plato more nearly than 
Meredith; his "emotion" would almost correspond with 
Plato's " spirited element," while sense and intellect represent 
respectively the "desiring" and the "rational" elements. 
Now, in Meredith's triad in “The Woods of Westermain,” 
the third which joins with blood and brain is spirit; but a 
comparison of this passage with another in “A Faith on 
Trial" (one of the most deeply interesting of the poems) 
shows that the kind of "spirit" meant is the one to which 
“ spiritual” rather than “ spirited” is akin. In this latter 
place we have " the nature divided in three," and the three, 
as given in the following line, are heart, brain, and soul. If 
the union of the three is called " spirit" also, the critic should 
have given the passage or passages, and shown what the 
difficulty is. In regard to some smaller points, Mr. de Sélin- 
court's judgment seems occasionally at fault, and both in his 
work and Mrs. Sturge Henderson's there are poor sentences, 
and even, now and then, a careless statement; for instance, 
on page 244, Mr. de Sélincourt quotes the first stanza of 
“The Last Contention,” and, in discussing the metaphor, 
says, “It is useless to call a man's heart a ship unless . . . .” 
But Meredith does not "call a man's heart a ship": the 
heart is the captain, the " battered frame" is the “ bark." 


English High Schools for Girls. By Miss S. A. BURSTALL. 
(4s. 6d. Longmans.) 

The aim of this complete and compendious work is to 
sketch the characteristic aims, organization, and methods of 
a modern English High School for Girls. It deals with the 
system of education which has grown up under the influence 
of woinen who have thought mainly about the needs of their 
own sex, boys being already provided for. Miss Burstall 
unfolds for us, chapter by chapter, the aim of girls' education, 
the organization, external and internal, of the schools; the 
meaning of the form system. She treats of the proportion of 
the staff to the numbers of the pupils; of the building and 
equipment; of physical training; health and the school 
doctor. All this only brings us to the end of chapter vi., and 
there remain eight others equally full of weighty and interesting 
matter for teachers, parents, and pupils. 

In a presentment of the subject of education so minute and. 
lengthy it is difficult to select topics that are suitable for 
a brief review: where so much is interesting it is almost 
invidious to select. 
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We are informed that “the kind of education dealt with 
includes four objects: the formation of character, intellectual 
training, the acquisition of knowledge, and technical skill in 
some of the activities of later life." Miss Burstall also quotes 
£or us Prof. Murray Butler's fine definition of education 
as " the gradual adjustment to the spiritual possessions of the 
race." Miss Burstall alludes to the peculiar aim of English 
education—the formation of character. Mr. W. H. Widgery 
is quoted as saying: " The college professor prevails by his 
scholarship, the primary teacher by his method, the secondary- 
school teacher by his character, his personality." Our author 
clinches this opinion with "the amount of interest, care, and 
devotion teachers give to their pupils freely shows well enough 
that this guiding principle is as much to them as duty and 
honour to the soldier and the seaman.” 

'T hen follows the consideration of that evil case for teachers, 
* frequent disappointment, though never despair," when big 
girls of fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen, are sent to school to 
finish an education which has never properly been begun. 
Manchester would seem to have a fair percentage of these, 
for our author tells us incidentally, in her chapter on classifi- 
cation, there are six fourth classes, three lower, and three 
upper in the High School for Girls. The observations on 
building and equipment are well worth reading; it is not too 
much to say that this book should be read by all who con- 
template building a girls’ secondary school; it is thoroughly 
practical on drains, gulleys, lavatories, umbrella hooks (handle 
resting on a catch under each girl's peg, point on zinc tray 
which runs along the floor below the pegs). Dust is the 
enemy ; therefore, let us sweep every day, and with sawdust 
sprinkled with carbolic or other disinfectant. (Itis astonishing 
that a people so travelled as the English have not yet adopted 
damp sawdust for sweeping.) 

We find ourselves in disagreement with Miss Burstall occa- 
sionally. For example:—" Greater [sic] emphasis is now 
placed on the special duties of women as such to the com- 
munity, on the basic value to the social organism of the 
family and the home, on the reality and importance of 
biological and sociological differences between men and 
women." We sincerely hope that this is not correct ; and, for 
our own part, should substitute Jess for greater in the 
passage. Miss Burstall, too, is an ardent upholder of a long 
morning school, from 9 to 1, or even 9.15 to 1.30, and quotes 
the opinions of head mistresses and the Association of 
Assistant Mistresses in favour of morning school only. 

Labour, they say, should be intense and followed by 
‘periods of repose. Within limits, this is all right, but long 
morning school is one of the cases where the teachers' comfort 
and convenience are considered before the children's. Young 
growing people require a good warm comfortable meal every 
four or five hours, and the high-school system lengthens the 
period to six plus. Biscuits and milk are a poor makeshift, 
which sometimes cheat and spoil the appetite. 

Miss Burstall makes a strong point of how much more con- 
sideration girls require than boys; according to her, they 
should matriculate a year later. Now,the fourth consecutive 
hour of school is bad for boys; they become restless and 
‘tiresome. Why should it be good for girls? We have per- 
sonally known a case where the vote of the parents was taken 
on long morning school only for their girls, or morning and 
afternoon. Not only was the majority for the latter, but 
almost mechanically the wise and sensible parents were for it. 
But, of course, this experience may have been accidental. 
The omission of Miss Bremner’s “ Education of Girls and 
Women " from the list of authorities is a curious oversight. 


The Writing of English. By P. J. HARTOG, with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. AMY H. LANGDON. (2s. 6d. Clarendon 
Press.) 

Mr. Hartog has made a speciality of English composition, 
and his views are generally known from the papers he has 
read at educational meetings and published in the Fortnightly 
Revicw and elsewhere. In this volume he has given in full 
-the historical basis of his theory, a record of the experiments 
ithat he carried out to test it, and, lastly, practical hints to the 


teacher for carrying it out. First we have a full and learned 
sketch of the history of the teaching of rhetoric in France, 
starting with Quintilian's " Institute" and carried down to 
M. Jules Ferry's “ Bulletin" of 1880. Our only criticism of 
this monograph is that it is out of proportion, and that we 
desiderate an analogous chapter (it would necessarily be 
vaguer and with little documentary evidence) on England. 
" Sentimental Tommy " proves at least that the essay was an 
integral factor in Scotch education, and school Prolusiones 
throw a flood of light on public-school education. 

The account of Mr. Hartog's classes at Manchester, both of 
lads and of children, are most instructive, and will give even 
the trained teacher valuable hints. His method is thoroughly 
sound, though we may take exception to details in the applica- 
tion. He starts with the primary object of enabling the pupil 
to record his own observations and thoughts. The bare outline 
of a story is given, and the pupil is required to retell it in 
detail with amplifications. The exercises in the Appendix are 
all on this model. There is no need to point out why this is a 
more excellent way than the old-fashioned composition that 
still obtains largely in elementary schools, the essay on a copy- 
book headline,the letter to an aged parent, or the character of 
Queen Elizabeth. Yet we cannot help recalling the old saw of 
" one good custom." We need exercises in direct observation 
no less than in imagination; and the everyday lesson on 
Nature study, on history, geography, and literature, should in 
our opinion supply the staple for composition. One more 
general criticism. In Mr. Hartog's classes (of children ap- 
parently as well as of adults) the pupils, after a preliminary 
canter, in which the master explains to them what he wishes 
them to do, were set to write by themselves the story. Now 
it seems to us that for the first year the instruction should be 
purely oral—the pupil should be taught to tell a story before 
he sets pen to paper. One minor objection may be raised to 
Mr. Hartog's method. In the criticism lesson which follows: 
" When I have finished reading his composition I ask Smith if 
he thinks it a good piece of work." And, if Smith wont 
answer, the rest of the class is appealed to.  Self-criticism is 
an ordeal that children can stand as little as adults, and, as a 
rule, the personal element should be wholly eliminated. 

This is a trifle, and we pass on to join issue with one 
fundamental proposition which appears to us preposterous 
(we use the word in its proper sense), though it does not 
affect the value of the book as a treatise on the art of com- 
position. “The centre of the English teaching will be the 
teaching of composition." To accept this aphorism would be 
to put the whole study of English out of perspective. As the 
infant sees long before he can speak, so we must teach the 
child to observe and to appreciate before he records, and 
long before he records in writing, his observations and feel- 
ings. If we acted on Mr. Hartog's dictum we should limit the 
child's reading to anecdotes, fairy stories, and fables ; and 
poetry would be almost wholly excluded from the curriculum 
as affording no models and little material for composition. 
Prof. Armstrong and his technical colleagues may justly corn- 
plain that not one boy in a hundred can write out a faithful 
and readable account of an experiment he has performed; 
but the blame lies at least as much with the boy's teacher of 
science as with his teacher of English. We are far from 
arguing that composition should not be taught as an art, but 
it must be taught in connexion with other arts. Discon- 
nected, it becomes a chimaera bonibinans in vacuo, the 
empty rhetoric of the Sophists, the cookery denounced in the 
"Gorgias." Rem verba sequentur isindeed a half-truth, and 
Mr. Hartog has done well in emphasizing the other half of 
which we in England stand most in need ; but, while we may 
justly exalt and strive to emulate the excellences of French 
style, it is well to bear in mind that the world owes more to 
Darwin than to Buffon, that to know about bees we consult 
Hübner and Lubbock, not Michelet and Maeterlinck. 


The Works of Tennyson: Poems, I. and IIl. Annotated by 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. Edited by HALLAM LORD 
TENNYSON. (Each 4s. net. Macmillan.) 

No poet in ancient or modern times has so instantly become 
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a classic as Tennyson. As with the Roman emperors, the 
apotheosis may be said to have begun in his lifetime. As the 
works passed out of copyright—and the author fares far worse 
in England than in France—the floodgates were opened and 
edition after edition poured out, pennyworths for the million, 
dainty Christmas volumes, and variorum's, giving not only 
the poet’s own emendations, but every scrap that could be re- 
covered from his waste-paper basket. The fate, too, that 
Horace feared for his poeins has overtaken Tennyson, and 
the number of annotated editions shows that he is already a 
text-book in the elementary school. 

We have now a first instalment (or, more strictly speaking, a 
second, for " In Memoriam " has been similarly edited) of an 
authoritative annotated edition. “ The notes (Lord Tennyson 
writes) were left by my father, some of them in his own hand- 
writing, some of them taken down from his table-talk. He 
went through the first proofs and corrected them, and 
sanctioned their revision and publication under my editor- 
ship.” The son with rare discretion has added little, but he 
has saved students the trouble of hunting up references in the 
"Life" and in Edward FitzGerald's " Remains," and (a still 
greater boon) he has dated the poems. 

We are grateful for this parsimony, and venture even to 
think that it might have been carried further. We respect 
the Pietas which looks on every word of such a father's 
writing as sacred, but much that may have puzzled the 
ordinary reader when Tennyson wrote has since become 
common knowledge, and he does now and again “ write what 
dictionaries tell to save some of the idle folk trouble." Even 

my young countrymen” now know that “bulbul is the 
Persian name for the nightingale,” that Calpe is Gibraltar, 
Cathay is China, and coronach the Gaelic funeral song. 

On the other hand, illuminative notes for which we cannot 
be too grateful tell us that "Isabel" stood for the poet's 
mother; that " Mariana in the South " was inspired by the 
barren range of country between Narbonne and Perpignan; 
that " the whole of my Idylls is the dream of man coming into 
practical life and ruined by one sin." 

It was a singular foible in so great a man to resent as a 
personal aspersion the detection of echoes, near or far, from 
earlier poets. In a note of which a facsimile is given he re- 
peats his self-vindication. ‘‘ There is a wholesome page in 
Eckerman's Conversations with Goéthe,’ where one or the 
other (I have not the book by me) remarks that the prosaic 
mind finds plagiarism in passages that only prove ' the common 
brotherhood of man." The curious slips in spelling are 
silently corrected in the text, but the point to which we would 
call attention is the utter needlessness of the apology. It is 
not a case like Moliére’s of “Je prends mon bien où je le 
trouve," but rather of Virgilian reminiscences, partly con- 
scious and partly unconscious. Poetry, as Tennyson writes, 
Is like shot-silk with many glancing colours. We might like- 
wise compare it to an inverted spectrum which absorbs rays 
Visible and invisible, blending and focussing them in one 
white light. 


To take a single instance. On the line— 


My eyes are full of tears, my heart of love, 


Tennyson comments: " This line, that any child might have 
written, is not, as some writers say, taken from Shakespeare: 


Mine eyes are full of tears, my heart of grief." 


Knowing, as we do, that Tennyson was steeped, as it were, in 
Shakespeare, can we doubt that the line is an unconscious 
reminiscence? And, so far from detracting from his merit, 
such reminiscences from the older poets charm us as do the 
Homeric echoes of Virgil. 

Not the least interesting notes are those on pronunciation. 
Not only do we learn that Tennyson pronounced knowledge, 
shone, knoll with the long o, and accentuated retinue on the 
antepenultimate, but also that he invented Yabbock, Shalott 
for the sake of euphony, and adopted the Miltonic turkis to 
avoid the ugly nasal sound in the oi diphthong. 

One exquisitely simple early poem, " Home," which we 
must not venture to quote, is published for the first time. 
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A Book of Greek Verse. By WALTER HEADLAM. (6s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

This collection of translations from Greek into English, and 
from English (and German) into Greek, is inspired by a 
double motive: to show the esthetic perfectness and infinite 
plasticity of the Greek language, and the close affinities 
between ancient and modern poets—Callimachus and Words- 
worth, Victor Hugo and Theocritus. They are prefaced by a 
thoughtful essay on translating, which serves at the same time 
as a vindication of the translator’s method and art. We may 
notice one good point, which is very clearly stated. Transla- 
tion is hard, but never impossible, except when there exists in 
the translator’s language no native form and manner corre- 
sponding to the original. Of Homer this is undoubtedly true, 
but we should dispute the fact that there is nothing in English 
analogous to the Pindaric Ode. We are not thinking of 
the so-called Pindarics of eighteenth-century poets, but of 
Coleridge, Shelley, George Meredith. And surely to Dr. 
Headlam’s untranslatables we must add those lyrics whose 
form—the rhythm, the rime, the melody—is everything, where 
" one shade the more, one ray the less " impairs the nameless 
grace and changes the diamond to paste. 

On another point raised—economy in translating—we find 
ourselves only in partial agreement. Over-translating is, we 
allow, a distinct danger, and the scholar, in trying to reproduce 
all the subtle beauties of the original, often forces the note. 
On the other hand, Dr. Headlam seems to us over-bold in 
maintaining that Heine's " Ich grolle nicht " loses nothing by 
being compressed into six lines. He forces us to ask whether 
his reóv xarédovoa Oupdv adequately represents “ Die Schlang' 
die dir am Herzen frisst." 

The translations maintain a high standard of even excel- 
lence. There are no feats of art like Jebb's " Abt Vogler," 
and Dr. Headlam deprecates such fours de force. The 
longest of the translations into English are choruses from 
Aeschylus. These are closer to the original, less ornate, and 
therefore to the non-classical reader less pleasing than 
those of Mr. Morshead, the best of his precursors. To the 
" Harvest Home” of Theocritus, Macaulay's favourite idyll, 
we can award unmixed praise. The loose heroic couplet of 
Keats and William Morris exactly suits the sentiment. With 
“The Magic Wheel" he is not so happy. The metre is 
Tennysonian, but the lines do not scan themselves :— 


I will go down to-morrow to the wrestling-ground, and there 

I will see his face, and tax him with his false and cruel wrong ; 

But now my spell shall bind him. O, shine out, thou bright and fair, 
Selene, Spirit of stillness, for to thee must rise my song. 


The two famous choruses in the " Antigone " are finely ren- 
dered, and we may select them for more minute criticism. In 
the first, Earth is called the foremost of gods, but we doubt 
whether a Greek would have spoken of Earth as '  Heaven's 
mother." "' Plied with an endless to and fro" is not a happy 
phrase. The upland beast of the mountain can hardly 
signify a lion. “Disease may root her vices” is a strained 
expression that has no justification in the original, and it gives 
but a halting rime to “ He fronts with fresh devices." In the 
second chorus the much-inooted “ ôs €v xrnpact wirres” is trans- 
lated “Thou spoiler, armed for the raid," and "the desire- 
light" has not the charm of "tbe love light in her eyes." 
The olive is not "a herb," "nurturing" is inadequate for 
madorpopov, and it sounds quaint to vary "the gray-blue 
olive " with the “ blue-gray eyes " of Athena. 


The Oxford Book of French Verse. Chosen by St. JOHN 
Lucas. (6s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Let us first pay a tribute to the casket in which these gems 
of French poetry are enshrined. No more perfect specimen 
of typography and binding has been turned out by the Clarendon 
Press, and the edition on India paper would pass muster with 
Sir Edward Fry as an unexceptionable Christmas box. It 
must be fifty years since M. Gastave Masson edited “ La lyre 
francaise,” a deservedly popular anthology, but one-sided, 
emphasizing the sentimental aspect of French poetry and 
ignoring the romantic and gaulois elements. Much water has 
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since flowed under the Pont Neuf, and it is high time for a 
fresh selection which shall do justice not only to Villon and 
Marot, but to Gautier and Baudelaire. In the Oxford Book 
seven centuries are represented by seventy-seven poets and 
some three hundred separate poems. A calculation of the 
number of pages devoted to the chief poets indicates roughly 
Mr. Lucas's proclivities:—Victor Hugo, 44; Musset, 41; 
Ronsart, 24; Lamartine, 21; Chénier, 19; Villon, 14. The 
Introduction is a model of compression, a masterly sketch of 
the main stream of French poetry. Though, as is natural, we 
miss many of our favourite gems, there is hardly a poem 
through which we should care to put our blue pencil. Living 
poets are excluded. Sully Prudhomme, who is honourably 
mentioned in the Introduction, must have died while the work 
was in the press, and Heredia failed to break the invidious 
bar of copyright. Among nineteenth century poets, Pierre 
Dupont certainly deserved a place, and so in our judgment 
did Charles Nodier. It is doubtless a fortuitous coincidence 
that of the first thirty pieces in Dorchain’s " Les cent meilleurs 
poémes," twenty-six are here included. In a new edition we 
should like to see the notes entirely refashioned. The bio- 
graphical notes should be separated from the others and 
expanded. "Soulesy. Born at Lyons" is inadequate. So 
is " Madame Deshouliéres. Born in Paris. The ‘tenth 
muse’ of the Court. An opponent of Boileau.” Instead of 
this we want a note to explain her pretty Allégorie (page 18+). 


Classroom Management: [ts Principles and Technique. By WILLIAM 
CHANDLER BAGLEY. (5s. net. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Bagley is Superintendent of the Training Department at Oswego 
in New York State. He intends his book primarily for students of 
education in Universities, training schools, &c., and aims at three 
things: first, to furnish the intending teacher with a set of precepts 
to aid him in the mastery of his profession; second, to interpret 
these precepts in the light of accepted principles ; and, third, to 
make these precepts and principles into a coherent and fairly 
comprehensive system. He is businesslike in his treatment, ex- 

resses himself clearly and well, and attends strictly to the matter in 
fand. He has gathered his material with great care and discrimina- 
tion and sets it forth with much skill. It refers maiuly to work in 
the public, or what we should call the elementary, school. There are 
four appendixes: 4. Suggestions for the Study of Classroom 
Technique through Observation; Z. Pupil Government and the 
School City; C. The **Springfield Questions” in Arithmetic (ques- 
tions so-called because they were found in an examination paper at 
Springfield, Mass.); and D. Pupil’s Written Work as an Index of 
Growth. In Appendix 2. the work seems to us very elementary. 
English teachers, especially primary, may gather many useful hints. 


The Practice of Instruction. Edited by T. W. ADAMSON, B.A. 
(4s. 6d. National Society.) 

The sub-title of this book is ** A Manual of Method, General and 
Special," and the book is intended for ‘‘ the teacher, or the novice who 
is learning to teach in primary or in secondary schools" ; it is also 
meant to appeal to the layman who is pedagogically inclined. The 
only really serious criticism of a book which is excellent in very many 
ways is that it addresses too large an audience. The majority of 
elementary teachers need a different kind of instruction from that 
required by the secondary teacher or the amateur. Thus Part I., 
Sections I-V., are admirably suited to the average elementary teacher 
ot student, but would not satisfy the secondary student. Again, while 
the secondary student wants much more than is given on the subjects of 
algebra, geometry, and higher branches of mathematics, the chapter on 
Latin and Greek is of very little value to the rank and file, who would 
prefer a chapter on school music, or drawing, for example. Apart from 
this criticism, we can cordially congratulate the editor on having 
collected in one volume so much valuable material from authorities 
whose names are a sufficient recommendation. Dr. Headlam’s chapter 
on ‘Religious Instruction," while frankly on the side of denomina- 
tional teaching, gives a thorough broad-minded and helpful view of 
what such teaching should be. The editor gives an able and compre- 
hensive chapter on the mother tongue. Readers of the **Idola 
Pulpitorum " are already acquainted, as far as theory is concerned, with 
the views of Dr. Ilerbertson on geography and of Dr. Nunn on science 
teaching, and the theories are here well worked out in practice. 
Mr. Mansfield Poole expounds the Reformed Method in modern 
languages, and Dr. Rouse shows how far this method may be applied to 
the classics. The sections in Part I. on the established curriculum are 
far too condensed for the student, though they may supply an excellent 
synopsis to be expanded by the trainer. Other desiderata, besides those 
indicated above, are civics, manual training and physical exercises. 
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* American Teacher's Series." — The Teaching of Mathematics. By 
W. C. YouNG. (6s. net. Longmans.) 

We have no hesitation in saying that this is a valuable contribution to 
the pedagogy of mathematics. It is not so much that it contains any- 
thing of striking originality as that it represents the gathering together 
of a vast amount of material and a clear analysis or synthesis of this 
material, so that in a comparatively small compass we are enabled to 
get a really comprehensive grasp of modern views and tendencies in the 
teaching of mathematics. The book is not for those students who want 
detailed guidance in the teaching of subject-matter, but for teachers 
who can profit by teaching a wider and more general outlook on the 
teaching of their subject and are capable of working out the '* detail of 
execution" by themselves. Not the least valuable part of the book 
lies in the references for further study given at the end of each chapter. 
The book has the defect common to most American text-books—exces- 
sive division and classification of material which cannot be submitted 
to such a strictly chemical analysis. This is a fault which has also the 
misleading effect of having dealt completely and exhaustively with the 
material —another impossibility, at any rate in such a book as this, 
which covers so large a field. This is specially noticeable in the 
chapter on methods and modes. Apart from this, we think the book 
sets forth very sound views in a clear and concise manner. 


Le Coup d'Etat. Par VicrToR. Huco (from ** Napoléon le petit”). 
Edited, with an Historical Introduction, Notes, and Exercises, by 
J. W. Loncspon, M.A. (1s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 

It is difficult to find French books suitable for school reading. Most 
outre Manche novels are either dull for English schoolboys or have, 
for educational purposes, to be handled in such a way that the very 

oint of the story is lost in abridgment. Mr. Longsdon has shortened 
"ictor Hugo's ** Napoléon le petit” very wisely in this selection for 
upper forms, and the story as it stands is far from dull. The editor 
does not give too many translations in the notes, which are practically 
confined to political allusions ; and the passages for retranslation difler 
enough from the text from which they are drawn to prevent a mere 
parrot-like remembrance on the part of the pupil. At the same time, 
we think that Mr. Longsdon might have found room in the notes for 
discussion of the more difficult grammatical constructions that occur, 
instead of leaving the explanation of them entirely to the teacher. 
We should like to allow ourselves one more criticism—one which 
applies not so much to Mr. Longsdon's book as to the English 
system. It seems to us that, in a book like this, designed for the use 
of a high form, the attention of the pupils might have been drawn to 
certain very striking points in Victor Hugos style. His desire to 
** write big," for instance, his pretensions to universal knowledge, the 
frequent antitheses of thought and language, or, again, the ** accumula- 
tions de petits traits" in descriptive passages (see beginning of 
chapter vii. of this book)—to these points attention might, perhaps, 
have been drawn. It would be in French schools. Mr. Longsdon is 
not to blame. His work, so far as it goes, is excellent. 


French Speech and Spelling. A First Guide to French Pronunciation. 
By S. A. RICHARDS, B.A. (8d. Dent.) 

The very latest thing in modern methods for French teaching ! 
Whether pupils are to learn French pronunciation by a process ot 
imitation, as formerly, or whether they are to be taught scientifically 
to form sounds for themselves, is a moot point. Life is short, school 
days and terms are soon over, and the phonetic method takes time. If 
phonetics have come to stay, Mr. Richards's little volume will be hard 
to beat ; but we think that school boys and girls will make little of the 
diagrams of the lips, tongue, and throat placed at the beginning of the 
book. 

Eugénie Grandet. By HoNoRE DE Barzac. Edited by H. E. 
BERTHON. (2s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This edition is distinguished by two portraits, one of Balzac, which 
might be mistaken for the **strong man ” of a music hall, the other of 
Mlle. Nivelleau who is said to have served as the model for Eugénie 
Grandet. The story does little credit to the novelist, who apparently 
sought in marriage the heiress of a miserly money-lender and avenged 
his refusal by gibbeting the father in a novel. Whether drawn from 
the life or not, M. Grandet lives in literature by the side of Shylock 
and Harpagon ; but Eugénie is a lay figure whose character is as little 
conceivable as her features. In the text she has the bust of Venus of 
Milo, ** the enormous head and masculine but delicate forehead" of the 
Olympian Zeus and the celestial beauty of a Raphael Madonna ; in the 
portrait we have a woman of no marked distinction, with alow forehead, 
large nose, and somewhat prominent chin. Jessica is wortha wilderness 
of Eugenies, and no English reader ever shed a tear over her betrayal. 
This is the weak point of the novel ; of its architectonic strength and 
Rembrandtesque colouring there is no need to speak. All the intricacies 
of the French law of succession, liquidation, and bankruptcy are clearly 
and carefully explained in M. Berthon's notes. 


English Historians. With an Introduction by A. J. GRANT, Professor 
of History, Leeds University. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Each volume of the ‘t Warwick Library" deals with the develop- 

ment in English literature of some special literary form, and is 
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illastrated by a series of representative specimens, slightly annotated, 
and preceded by a critical analytical introduction. Prof. Grant 
modestly disclaims to have done more than make a small contribution 
to the history of historiography in England. The scope of the book 
makes it necessary to omit historians who wrote in Latin. From the 
early chronicler—who tells of ** Anno 4084.—This yere deied Hely the 
preest of the tabernacle that was in Silo, under whom Samuel was first 
mad a ministir . . . " and ‘‘in this same Hely time, Brute, that was 
of Eneas, Kyng, cam into this lond, and called it Britayn aftir his 
name "— Prof. Grant traces the development of what we may call the 
historical conscience. Prof. Freeman frequently asserted the unity of 
history, by which he meant that no sharp line could be drawn between 
ancient and modern history. The modern historian goes still farther. 
He extends his inquiries to social and religious questions as well as to 
politics. He does not limit himself to the nations of Europe. His 
work “can stop nowhere short of the record of humanity upon the 
planet." Prof. Grant is inclined to think that historians have been too 
hasty in claiming that history is a science in the same sense as, for 
instance, biology is a science. The historian needs, of course, the 
scientific attitude of thought. He must search for evidence and know 
how to weigh it; but he must not confuse history with science 
properly so-called. ‘‘ The development of the human race," says Prof. 
Grant, ** has proceeded according to laws of its own, not yet wholly 
discovered, but not identical with those formulated by Darwin for the 
animal kingdom." There is no settled view accepted by all writers as 
to the function of history: there are those ‘‘ who point austerely to the 
vast array of documents still unstudied," and who deem that the 
science of history means research only and for its own sake without any 
reference either to politics or to sociology. These are inclined to deny 
to history a place among the arts. This view Prof. Grant opposes. 
If, he says, history be written with feeling, literature issues at once. 
His own style certainly deserves the name of literary. He writes easily 
and clearly, and with some graphic touches. For instance, after 
speaking in high praise of Carlyle's ** French Revolution," he says: ** It 
I5 à rhapsodical sermon : a series of pictures seen in the flashes of 
athunderstorm, and commented upon by a Hebrew prophet." The 
introduction occupies about one quarter of the volume. The remainder 
consists of two series of extracts. Part I. contains passages to illustrate 
the view taken by historians at different periods of the objects and 
methods of history. Long extracts are given from the writings of 
Bacon, Hume, Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle, and others. Part II. gives 
passages illustrating the method and style adopted by historians at 
different periods, and stretches from the Anglo-Saxon ** Chronicle ” 
down to Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 


A Second Year's Course in Practical Physics, By J. SINCLAIR. 
(ts. 6d. Bell & Co.) 

Some twelve months ago Mr. Sinclair's ** First Year's Course ” was 
reviewed in these columns, and the volume now under consideration 
is a sequel to the former. It consists of a simple course in heat, in- 
cluding thermometry, expansion, specific and latent heat, conduction, 
convection and radiation, together with some experiments on solution, 
distillation, and crystallization. The use of a heat (colour) sensitive 
Paper devised by Mr. Jamieson, of Provanside Higher Grade School, 
Glasgow, has rendered possible a number of interesting experiments in 
conduction and radiation. A description of these is the novel feature 
ofthe book. The directions are everywhere clear, the diagrams good, 
m vid are numerous questions of the kind likely to make a boy 


. Messrs, Macmillan have conferred a boon on teachers by publishing 
in parts The International Geography, originally issued by Messrs. 
Newnes under the editorship of Dr. H. R. Mill. Of the merits of 
this standard work it is superfluous to speak. Seven sections have 
already appeared, varying in price from Is. to 2s. 6d. The first, for 
which there will be the largest demand, is ** The British Isles,” bv 
Dr. Mill, Mr. Chisholm, and Prof, Cole, price Is. 


In the review of Zhe Guild of Play Book the name of the publishers, 
J. Curwen & Sons, was accidentally omitted. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Zoo Babies. Pictured by Ceci, ALDIN. With short Interviews by 
S E. FARROW. (3s. 6d. Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
Mr. Aldin is to be congratulated on his ‘‘ babies,” which are most 
cleverly drawn, full of life and expression. The baby hyena is delightful, 
and so is the lion cub with the bird ; while the insides of the cover give 
â series of excellent sketches. The letterpress is scarcely on a par with 
the rawings, 

The Coltage on the Downs and other Stories. By Katherine E. 

emham. (1s. 6d. National Society.) — These stories are well written, 
a there ls nice feeling about them—specially in ** The Cottage on the 

owns and “ The Little Shepherd of Sheep.” 


a 


The Scholar’s Own. (George Newnes.)—The. yearly volume of a 
penny monthly magazine for boys and girls. This 1s on the same lines 
as many other periodicals—a serial story, short stories of adventure, 
chats, natural history, games, the inevitable competition, and numerous 
illustrations. Children will find much to interest them. 

Pigtails and Pirates. By W. C. METCALFE. (2s. 6d. Blackie. )— 
A spirited story of adventures at sea and on land. One can hardly 
imagine that any captain would Jeave his ship in the hands of six ap- 
prentices, even if he thought it was only a matter of a few hours and 
to save a burning prize; but it gave the boys a fine chance of showing 
what they were made of, and they keep the reader’s interest up to the 
end. The illustrations are good. 

The Reign of the Princess Naska. By AMELIA HUTCHISON 
STIRLING. (Is. 6d. Blackie.)— We welcome this new edition, with 
its numerous illustrations by Paul Hardy. It is to be feared that the 
Princess Naska’s method of governing could hardly be carried out with 
success, but it is the groundwork of a charming story. 

The Queen's Favourite. By Er1ZA F. POLLARD. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 
—A well written story of a girl who was brought up in the household 
of Queen Henrietta Maria in France after the death of Charles I. Her 
father had fallen at Worcester fighting for the King, his estates were 
confiscated and the girl’s name was concealed till there was some 
chance of regaining them, which happily came to pass after the 
Restoration. Some vivid pictures of the London slums of those days 
gather round the figure of Mistress Newbolt, a forerunner of Mrs. Fry 
in her prison work. Agnes’s flight from Somerset House seems 
purposeless and unlikely, as does Patience's ignorance as to who the 
Newbolts are, nor could a child who was eighteen months old ** nigh 
upon twenty years ago" be only eleven in the opening scene; but 
there is much that is pleasing in the story, which is nicely illustrated. 

Lhe Pearl Fishers. By GERTRUDE HorLis. (2s. Nelson.)—An 
interesting account of St. Francis Xavier at the time of his mission to 
the pearl fishers in the Gulf of Manaar is woven into the story of a 
young Portuguese noble who has been a student in the Jesuit's 
College at Goa. He is led astray by a bad companion and saved by 
Xavier's teaching and influence, the effect of which is also strikingly 
shown by some converts among the native princes. 

When Lion Heart was Aing. By Escorr LYNN. (3s. 6d. Blackie.) 
—This is a story of Robin Hood and full of the adventures of that 
worthy and his followers. It has sufficient likeness to ** Ivanhoe” in 
some of its details to invite a rather dangerous comparison. Prince 
John in painted in the blackest colours, which Richard's leniency 
brings into strong relief. There is plenty of incident, storming of 
castles and rescue of prisoners, to appeal o lovers of excitement. 
There are six illustrations by W. Rainey. 

The Namesake of the King. By A. M. BARHAM. (Is, 6d. S. P.C.K.) 
—A readable story, founded on history, which tells of a little boy 
named Richard Mohun, who is a playmate of Prince Arthur of 
Brittany, and is not unfrequently honoured with the notice of Richard 
Cceur de Lion, who is the object of his boyish admiration. Many 
historic characters and events appear in these pages. 

Nina's Career, by CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE (6s., Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton), starts well with a description of Nina's 
feelings at a fashionable child's party in a house to which she is only a 
** once a year” visitor. She makes friends with one girl who, being 
above the necessity for vulgar straining after higher social position, is 
always pleasant to her. This is the prelude to a series of more or less 
improbable occurrences held together by the slight thread of Nina's 
“t career," which is that of an artist. Two friends try to follow in her 
footsteps, with but scant success, and the story is overloaded with the 
loves and ambitions of a large family of sisters who are not specially 
interesting; but the maiden aunts are nicely sketched, and Mrs. 
Mannering is a distinct personality. "There are several coloured illus- 
trations : the one facing page 106 is the most pleasing. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 
Modelling in Relief: Lessons showing how to Model Maps and 
Objects from Nature. By Dora Pearce. With numerous Illus- 
trations. George Philip & Son, 2s. net. 


Classics. 
An Introduction to Latin Prose. By George W. Mitchell, M.A. 
Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 
Divinity. 
Indices to Diatessarica, with a Specimen of Research. By Edwin A. 
Abbott. .4. & C. Black. 2s. 6d. net. 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. With Introductions, Notes, &c. By 
George Carter, M.A., F.R.G.S. — Ae/fe Bros., 1s. 6d. 


Economics. 
Economics for High Schools and Academies. By Frank W. Blackmar, 
Ph.D. Macmillan & Co., 5s. net. l 
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English. — 
Kingsley's ‘‘ Heroes." Illustrated. With Notes by F. Gorse, M.A. 
' Relfe Bros., 1s. 6d. 
Oid English Grammar. By Joseph Wright, Litt.D., and Elizabeth 
~ Mary Wright. Henry Frowde, 6s. net. 
The Book of Elizabethan Verse. Chosen and Edited with Notes by 
William S. Braithwaite. Chatto & Windus, 6s. net. 


| Lessons in Hygienic Physiology. By Walter Moore Coleman, A.B. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The Works of Tennyson. Annotated. Poems. --Vol. ll. Macmillan | 


& Co., 4s. net. 
Geography. 

The International Geography. By Seventy Authors. Edited by Hugh 
Robert Mill, D.Sc., LL.D. With 489 Illustrations. Macmillan 
& Co., 15s. 

The Junior Physical Geography. By W. J. Perry, M.A., LL.D. 

-~ Kelfe Bros., 1s. 

Ilistorical Atlas of India. By Charles Joppen, S.J. Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 3s. net. 

History. 

The Groundwork of English History. By M. E. Carter. W. B. 
Clive, 2s. 

The Development of Modern Europe. By James H. Robinson and 
Charles A. Beard. Ginn & Co., 6s. 6d, 

The Cambridge Modern History. Vol. V.—The Age of Louis XIV. 
Cambridge Press, 16s. net. 

Stories Selected from the History of England. By the late Right Hon. 
John Wilson Croker. Seventeenth Edition. John Murray, 2s. 

History of England. Vol. II.—1509 to 1688. By W.J. Perry, M.A., 
LL.D.  Ae/fe Bros., 5s. 

English History Illustrated from Original Sources. 1603-1660. By 
Franklin J. Weaver, M.A. With Illustrations. A. & C. Black, 
2s. 6d. 

Mathematics. 


Whittaker’s Arithmetic of Electrical Engineering. Whittaker & Co., 
Is. net. 
A Course in Mathematics. For Students of Engineering and Applied 


Science. By F. S. Woods and F. H. Bailey. Vol. I. Ginn & 
Co., 10s. 6d. 
Miscellaneous. 
The ** C. H. A." Geographical Exercise Book. Æ. J. Arnold & Son, 
Is. net. 


Business Matters for Women : Simply Explained. By Lucy H. Yates. 
Guilbert Pitman, 1s. net. 
To-day in Greater Britain. Edited by W. Beach Thomas. Alston 
Rivers, Is. net. 
Modern Languages. 


Les Maitres Sonneurs. Par George Sand. Preface d'Emile Faguet 
de l'Académie Francaise. Illustrations de M. V. Wheelhouse. 
George Bell & Sons, Ss. net. 

French Song and Verse for Children. Edited by Helen Terry. With 
an Introduction by P. A. Barnett, and Illustrations by P. Tem- 
pestini. Longmans, Green, & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Newest Method for Learning Easily the German Language. By Liane 
Becker. Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., 25. net. 

Spanish Commercial Correspondence. By Fernando de Arteaga y 
Pereira. Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., 5s. net. 

A Short French Grammar. By Otto Siepmann. Macmillan & Co., 
2s. Od. 

La Mare au Diable. By George Sand. With Biography, Footnotes, 
and Exercises by W. G. Hartog, B.A. John Murray, 1s. 6d. 
Egyptian Self-Taught. By Capt. C. A. Thimm. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged by Major R. A. Marriott, D.S.O. Æ. Mari- 

borough & Co., 2s. 
Pedagogics. 

Plato’s Psychology in its Bearing on the Development of Will. By 
Mary Hay Wood, M.A. Henry Frowide, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Education of To-morrow. By John Stewart Remington. Guilbert 
Pitman, 2s. net. 

Readers. 

The Oxford Readers. Book I., 8d. ; Book II., 10d. Henry Frowde 
and Hodider & Stoughton. 

Science. 

Modern Electrical Theory. By N. R. Campbell, M.A. Cambridge 
Press, 7s. 6d. net. 

A Treatise on Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., and C. 
Schorlemmer, F.R.S. Vol. IL—The Metals. New Edition, 
completely revised by Sir H. E. Roscoe aud Dr. A. Harden. 
Macmillan & Co., 30s. net. 

The Principles of Physics. By Alfred P. Gave, Ph.D. Revised by 
A. W. Goodspeed, Ph.D. Grinn c? Co., Os. od. 

The New Matriculation Sound. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. W. B. 
Clive, 25. 

The Age of the Earth and other Geological Studies. By W. J. 
Sollas, D.Sc., F.R.S. [Second Edition.] 7. Fisher Unwin, 
és, ne*. 


| 


Macmillan & Co., 3s. 
Technics. 
Problems in Strength of Materials. 
Ginn c Co., 6s. 


By W. K. Shepard, Ph.D. 


JOTTINGS. 


Miss MARGARET MACMILLAN describes in the Morning Post an 
experiment in scientific feeding carried out by Dr. Crowley of Brad- 
ford. Hae selected from the poorest quarter of the city thirty children 
and gave them for four months two meals a day, combining the proper 
proportions of proteid, fat, Xc. He then compared their weight with 
that of sixty-nine other children of like condition and age. On the 
average the thirty children gained weight at the rate of 50z. per 
week, while the home-fed children only put on 1 oz. per week. The 
difference would have been still greater but for the holidays, when the 
proportion of loss and gain between the two sets of children was 
reversed. The experiment has borne fruit, for meals are now provided 
on the Crowley system by the Local Authority on a large scale at the 
cost of 1d. to 15, d. per meal. 


THE Parents’ League is founded to affirm and defend “ the equal 
treatment of all forms of religious instruction in respect of support 
from rates and taxes.” Canon Scott, of Manchester, asks whether this 
means that unless all denominational teaching is paid for out of public 
moneys the League will oppose Scripture teaching in provided schools. 
We have seen so far no answer to this persistent question. 


* X.Y.Z. ” has started in the Times a correspondence on the jargon 
of science and the lack of lucidity and precision in science lecturers, 
The charge is too general to substantiate, and an almost equally strong 
indictment could be made against the teachers of literature. We would 
only contribute two anecdotes to show that there is another side to 
the case. Huxley used to tell how, after a lecture on the ** Brain” at 
the Royal Society, a lady came up on the platform and thanked him for 
his lucid exposition. Only one point she could not make out : Was the 
cerebellum inside or outside the skull? Ata recent discussion of the 
metric system a lively debate was overheard at the reporters' table : 
Was it the dull decimal, or the dual decimal, or the duodecimal 
system ? 


Dr. CLEMENT Duxes, the well known writer on school hygiene, 
has resigned his post as Medical Officer of Rugby School, and has been 
appointed by the governing body Consulting Physician to the School. 


WE understand that at a special meeting of the Federal Council of 
Secondary School Associations called to consider the question of regis- 
tration, it was resolved :—(1) That a Preliminary Registration Council 
be formed on the basis of representation by Associations ; (2) that the 
Council consist in equal proportions of representatives of elementary, 
secondary,.and technological education respectively, and nominees of 
the Crown; (3) that the Council consist. of thirty-six members; 
(4) that at least one-third of each of the four groups on the Council 
consist of women. 


Tue Resolutions of the Teachers’ Guild Council are drawn on closely 
parallel lines. We will note the points of likeness and difference. 
(1) The T.G. agrees, and adds that all Associations as at present repre: 
sented, formally or informally, should be included. (2) It is not clear 
whether this refers to the Preliminary or the Permanent Council or 
both. The T.G. is definite: ** As soon as possible, teachers on the 
Register should: be represented directly through their own votes" ; and 
it adds the important proviso that Crown representatives should not 
exceed one-fifth of the total number. (3) T.G. : ‘not fewer than 
twenty and not more than thirty members.” (4) Instead of ** Techno- 
logical Education," T.G. only stipulates that ** If special branches of 
the profession are recognized, Kindergarten teachers should have the 
first claim.” 


IN the yellow novel the emancipated schoolboy loves to pufi a ogar 
in his old head master's face and ask him to “liquor up” when they 
meet at Lord's. We find the same humour in a politer form when 
a “Sometime Head Boy of Harrow School” writes to the Morning 
Post: * Dr. Wood says that Greek must go. In the name of every: 
thing that makes humanity respectable, Í protest. If so, we return 
inevitably to a wallowing in the mire." 


THE Board of Education announce that the first list of recognized 
schools will be issued in the course of the summer. Schools recognize 
for the Board's grant. will be placed automatically upon this list, but 
this will not be done in the case of schools recognized by the Boar 
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only for the purposes of Sections 3 and 4 of the Teachers' Registration 
Regulations. The authorities of any school seeking to be included in 
the list are requested to send in an application without delay in order 
that arrangements for inspection may be made at the Board's earliest 
convenience. 


Tue Geographical Association announces two lectures for February, 
to be given at 8 p.m. at University College, Gower Street: on the 
14th, ** Scientific Method in the Teaching of Geography,” by Prof. R. A. 
Gregory; on the 28th, ''Physical Geography," by Mr. T. Alfred 
Smith. Admission fee for non-members, 1s. 


: CHURCHMEN must be praying to be delivered from friends like 
Sir Frederick Milner. First he mixes up the two letters on which we 
commented last month, Prof. Sadler's on Training Colleges and the 
Bishop of Hereford’s on Secondary Schools. When the Bishop points out 
this confusion he accepts the correction ** without reserve," and, shifting 
his ground, proceeds to read the Bishop a sermon. First he postulates 
as a common basis for Churchmen and Nonconformists that ** the Bible 
should not be treated as an ethical book." Next he bids the Bishop 
take his Bible and ** read and explain to bis Nonconformist friends at 
Brymbo the history of Naboth's vineyard,” if haply he may ‘‘ impart 
a Biblical lesson of moral value." When, in ** The Heavenly Twins,” 
the Dean hurls his brass-cornered Bible at his opponent's head, he was, 
like Sir Frederick Milner, treating it not as an ethical book. 


THE REv. H. W. Moss has announced that he intends during the 
year to resign the Head Mastership of Shrewsbury School, which he 
bas held for nearly forty-two years. Shrewsbury has had only three head 
masters—Dr. Butler, Dr. Kennedy, and Mr. Moss—since 1798: an 
average tenure of 37 years. 


THE death of Mr. A. W. Reith, Head Master of Heath Grammar 
School, Halifax, on January 21, removes a leader of debate in the 
Conferences of the Incorporated Head Masters and one of the chief 
promoters of secondary education in the West Riding. Mr. Reith was 
born in 1848, educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford, served 
his apprenticeehip at Giggleswick School, and had held the Head 
Mastership of the reorganized Grammar School of Halifax for 
eighteen years. 


A SHARP boy, asked by an Inspector, ** If ten sheep were on one side 
ofa fence, and one of them jumped over, how many would be left?” 
answered, ‘* There would be none left, ’cause if one jumped over t'others 
would all follow.” Our modern critics will exclaim that the boy was a 
plagiary and had been reading Kabelais. 


THE Council of the British and Foreign School Society recorded in 
a resolution their profound regret at the death of the Rev. Alfred Bourne 
on December 24, for thirty-nine years their able and devoted secretary. 


THE Master of Emmanuel College (Dr. Chawner) propounds in the 
Times an elaborate scheme for the reform of the legislative machinery 
of the University. The scheme generally will be dealt with by our 
Cambridge correspondent, and here we only note one point. Dr. 
Chawner holds that it would be inexpedient to disfranchise non- 
residents, and urges as a fatal objection to such a reform that it would 
diminish the number of those who take the M.A. Degree and so cut 
off one source of supply. It has always seemed to us that a property 
qualihcation for University graduates is wholly indefensible, and the 

rst reform of a Royal Commission should be either to abolish the 
M.A. Degree or to see that it has ‘some academic significance, as it has 
at all the younger Universities. 


CANON JAMES WILSON has set an example which we commend to 
Rovernors of schools and retired head masters. In order to give 
Canon Chappell, Head Master of the Worcester Cathedral School, a 
much needed term’s rest, he has undertaken his duties for the term 
and gone into residence in the school house. Canon Wilson is now in 
his seventy-second year. He was for twenty years an assistant master 
at Rugby and for ten years Head Master of Clifton College. 


APRovos of the teaching of English literature in schools, on which 
subject the English Association has been holding a valuable discussion, 
We may quote a sentence written by a pupil in an English school. 
Readers who are familiar with French as it is sometimes taught in 
English schools will easily discover the meaning : *' La dame du lac et 

chanson du ministrel dernier est pour l'école pour l'analyser, mais 
vanhoe est une Jivre pour garcons et pour lire comme un histoire. 

ependant, des garcons ces aimerez davantage." We once asked a 
Doy to explain why, in ** To me the meanest flower," etc., Wordsworth 
Inverts the natural order of words, and were answered: ‘* To make 
the analysis more difficult.” 


_ THE. rapid development of new Universities in the north, south, and 
midlands ef England seem to make it more imperative than ever that 
the inhabitants of the west should not remain so far removed from one 
of the centres of higher learning. Weare therefore glad to record that 
Mr. H. O. Wills has promised the sum of £100,000 towards the endow- 
ment of a University for the west of England on condition that the 
money requisite before a charter can be granted should be subscribed 
within two years. Other generous subscriptions of smaller sums have 
also been announced, and we hope that a determined effort will now 
be made to raise the sum that the Privy Council think necessary before 
the University College of Bristol can receive the status of the University 
of the west. 


THE trustees of Blundell's School, Tiverton. have just sold for 
£1,200 their Portlemouth estates, near Selcombe Bay, which were 
bought by Peter Blundell some three centuries ago for £80. 


THE Oxford Magazine (January 23) is aggrieved by a **Jotting " in 
our December number on the Guy Fawkes disturbances at Oxford. 
and charges us with '*ignorance of academic or of any judicature”’ 
and (worse still) with ‘* heavy and far-fetched jesting.” It is a day too 
late to wrangle over what appears to our contemporary an ill-timed 
Christmas jest, and we prefer the quip courteous. If Zhe Journal of 
Education knows no law, the Oxford Magazine knows less of journal- 
istic etiquette, though we confess that the ignorance of an old stager 
is less excusable than that of an amateur novice. It is not, to give a 
parallel, the custom, if one is criticizing a paragraph in the Zimes on 
pigeon-shooting at ** The Welsh Harp," to begin: '* Mr. Buckle is a 
fine sportsman, but he does not know a hawk from a handsaw.” 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The following lectures open to the public will be given at the College 
during the Lent term:—Thursday, February 13, 5.15 p.m., ‘‘ New 
Discoveries in Crete,” by Mr. H. R. Hall, of the British Museum. 
Thursday, February 27, 5.15 p.m., ** Bird Study in 1555 and Subse- 
quently," by Mr. Louis C. Miall, F. R. S. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Gladstone Memorial Prize of £10 has been awarded to Mr. 
R. C. F. Dolley, for an essay on ** Titus Oates and the Popish Plot.” 
Miss Julia Bell has been appointed Assistant in the Department of 
Applied Mathematics. 


OXFORD. 


At the time of writing there has only been about a week of full term 
since my last letter was sent, and there is consequently little history to 
record. The chief events of the Vacation were, of course, the usual 
routine of the Christmas Examinations and the election of scholars by a 
considerable number of colleges, and, most important by far, the Head 
Masters’ Conference, held this year in Oxford. A full report, and dis- 
cussion of the results, appeared in your January number ; and I need 
only add that on the burning question of Greek for young boys there 
are, I think, not a few here who would share the views editorially ex- 
pressed a month ago. On one point I can emphatically confirm from 
personal experience your comments on page 18 of the January Journal. 
I have for over twenty years had to do with the instruction in Greek of 
the women students at Oxford who enter for the Classical Moderations, 
which is the regular qualification aimed at by those who desire to obtain 
a classical teaching post at a High School. I have been often asked to 
compare the proficiency of the men (who have begun Greek at nine or 
ten) with that of the women (who have begun at fifteen or sixteen). I 
should say that (comparing, of course, those who have, roughly speak- 
ing, equal or similar abilities) the best women remain more liable than 
the men of the same calibre to occassona/ elementary blunders in their 
composition, but that otherwise there is no marked difference in their 
command of the language. I am inclined to think, on the other hand, 
that, in the matter of literary appreciation, the women students tend 
to have slightly the advantage. In any case, I agree strongly with 
your view that the experiment of deferring the initiation into Greek is 
one which, in the case of boys, ought to be tried. 

In regard to University legislation, there is nothing of general in- 
terest o! which, as yet, notice has been given ; but it may not be amiss 
to remind your readers that before this leter appears, the Statute 
which equates, under specifed conditions, certain examinations of the 
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seven English Universities to the Oxford Responsions will doubtless 
have passed Congregation ; and thus another step will have been taken 
towards enabling students to pass easily from one University to another 
without the absurd waste of time involved in forcing them to submit 
afresh to the beggarly elements of Entrance Examinations. 

Another question which was raised several terms ago, and has since 
been in abeyance, is the effort to devise some scheme which will reduce 
the Honours Courses from four years to three. There seems some 
probability that the discussion may be renewed. In the first number 
of the Magazine (January 23) appears a careful letter by Mr. J. Wells, 
of Wadham College, who revives the proposal of fixing the Final Honour 
Schools at the end of the third year of residence instead of the fourth. 
It has always been open to students to take the Final in the third year, 
since three years are sufficient residence to qualify for Degree. But, 
as Mr. Wells points out, as long as the best ‘‘ Greats” men in the 
colleges are strongly discouraged from attempting to take their schools 
before the fourth year, and the colleges, whether consciously or not, are 
competing with each other for a good Honours record, an option of 
taking the Final in the third year is practically inoperative in the majority 
of cases. The writer's suggestion is briefly this: Honour Moderations 
with fewer ‘‘ prepared books," to be taken in June of the first year. 
The Finals—subjects to be rather lightened—will still therefore have 
two years allowed for study. A Finat School of Pure Scholarship to be 
established for those who desire it. This is very much on the lines of 
the proposals of two or three years ago ; it remains to be seen whether 
more general interest will be excited, and so the project will be enabled 
at least to reach a further stage. 

A most interesting ceremony took place on December 7, when Sir W. 
Richmond's portrait of Mr. A. J. Evans, the keeper of the Ashmolean, 
was presented to the Museum. One of the Ashmolean Rooms was 
crowded with the audience, including many archaologists from London, 
America, the Continent, and elsewhere, and a goodly gathering of 
Oxford friends. "The picture was presented formally after excellent 
introductory speeches by Mr. Heberden and the Vice-Chancellor, as 
Delegates of the Ashmolean, and a most interesting reply by 
Mr. Arthur Evans, who gave a striking account of what his ideal of 
such an archeological collection should be, and what progress had been 
achieved towards making it the best collection of the kind to be found 
anywhere. The picture itself represents Mr. Evans in his explorer's 
costume surrounded by many of the remarkable finds with which he has 
enriched the museum. 

The following announcements have been made :— 

University Scholarships and Prizes. — Ireland and Craven —P. H. S. 
Stewart (Balliol) ; Craven—L. G. Stein (Balliol), F. C. Geary (Corpus 
Christi), A. G. Heath (New) and R. B. Knox (Balliol) ; distinguished 
— E. A. Barber (New), L. W. Hunter (New), A. J. Toynbee (Balliol). 
Mathematical Scholarships : Senior —A. V. Billen (University); Junior 
—V. W. O’Connel Miles (Brasenose) ; Exhibitioner—R. C. Crump 
(Corpus Christi); proxtme—A. M. Grundy (Hertford). Prizes: 
Beit Prize (Colonial History)—C. B. Martin (Balliol), Rhodes Scholar ; 
Herbert Memorial Prize (Colonial History)—H. N. P. Somerset 
(Queen's). Degrees: Hon. M.A.—E. S. Dodgson (Jesus). 

The deaths are announced of the following :—Right Rev. G. H. 
Williamson, Bishop of St. Andrews (Oriel), seventy-four; Rev. B. 
Compton (Merton), eighty-seven ; Rev. W. J. Frere (Magdalen), sixty- 
two; L. P. Pugh (Corpus Christi), seventy; C. Threlkeld (Queen's), 
seventy; Rev. H. O. Cruickshank, fifty-two; M. F. Lathy (Non- 
collegiate), thirty-nine; F. C. Bergue (John’s), twenty-eight; Rev. 
H. Bennett Powell, twenty-eight; E. Walker (John’s), twenty-eight. 
The two last were due to deplorable accidents. 


CHERWELL HALL.—Scholarships of £20 each for one year have 
been awarded to the following students who intend to complete the 
course of secondary training in Cherwell Hall during the present year: 
—Miss Jessie L. Lowson, M.A., St. Andrews; Miss Margaret Cleg- 
horn, M.A., Edinburgh ; Miss Ivy L. Gardner, B. A., McGill Univer- 
sity; Miss Margaret Muriel Gray, M.A., Glasgow; Miss Mabel 
Constance Daws, B.A., London. In our last number it was stated 
that eight Cherwell Hall students had obtained the Cambridge Diploma. 
The *' eight" was a misprint for ** eighteen.” 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The term has so recently begun that it has so far no history to record. 
No deaths, no appointments of much mark actual or prospective, no 
scandals, nothing but weather, and that monotonous and unpraised. 
Happily no epidemic—so far. 

In the absence of other news, I take from the Pembroke correspon- 
dent of the Aeview a description of a ceremony 
interesting to all members of his College at any 
rate, and probably to others:—'*' The opening 
ceremony of the ‘new parts’ (consisting of some rooms to be known as 
the Pitt Buildings and a bridge connecting the latter and Ivy Court 
with Lodge Court) took place last week, and consisted of a procession 
of the Master and Fellows, in academical dress, preceded by the butler 
and head porter in top hats, and followed by an assortment of members 


Pembroke 
Bridge. 


of the College in academical dress. On the bridge, the breezes making 
havoc with our hair, an impressive Latin dedication was read by the 
Master and responded to by the rest, with the exception of the butler, 
who wore a far-away look. After that the stately procession crossed 
the bridge, which thereby was thrown open to the public." 

It is a new thing in Cambridge, this bridge, and might make a good 
precedent. A bridge across the street between the two parts of 
Gonville and Caius would be a pleasant addition to the crowded life 
of Trinity Street. Pembroke has lain hidden in hoardings for months, 
and it will relieve many a curious eye to be able now to see what was 
doing there, with all the scaffolding and aerial engines—it may relieve 
nervous passengers too. 


Seeing we have started to go up Pembroke Street, we may go a step 
New or two further, and note another new science building 
Buildings. in construction between the chemical and patho- 
logical laboratories. The Council of the Senate are 
recommending—none too soon—the appointment of a new Building 
Committee of a ‘‘ quast-permanent ” kind, in order to secure some 
comprehensive plan in dealing with University sites and some suitable 
congruity in new structures. One at least of our newer buildings in 
Downing Street (as the other and longer end of Pembroke Street is 
called) has few admirers outside the circle of those who inhabit it. 
Within it is wonderfully scientific. Its outside is suggestive of the 
occasional embellishments found in children’s boxes of bricks—gables, 
arches, and the like, designed to vary the plainer work of cubes and 
blocks. The members of the new Committee are to be ex officio upon 
any Building Syndicate hereafter appointed. 


The arrangements for dealing with the bequest of Mr. C. J. Oldham 
The are now complete. His design was to found '* one 
Oldham Bequest. annual prize or scholarship in the ancient classics 
(Greek and Latin) and one annual prize or scholar- 
ship in the knowledge of William Shakespeare's works." The syndicate 
entrusted with the matter recommend what is more generally called a 
studentship on the classical side, to be awarded without examination— 
the scholar appointed to direct himself to advanced study in connexion 
with some classical author or authors. Archxology and the spade seem 
excluded. On the other hand, to encourage the study of literature 
among the undergraduate world—which, they feel, quite lacks such 
encouragement—and to avoid adding superfluous dissertations by 
immature minds to the already superfluous number of books on 
Shakespeare, they propose an examination to deal with the interpre- 
tation, textual criticism, language, metre, and literary history of 
Shakespeare's work—an examination to consist of three papers and 
an essay, and, if necessary, an interview. Candidates must not have 
passed their fourth term. It is a pity they do not make it open to all 
undergraduates, but it is clear that the foundation is a welcome addition 
to the interests of Cambridge, and, as politicians say, a step in the 
right direction. It may be made highly useful. 


It is now stated that the Pearce bequest, instead of amounting to 

sis Great 4,400,000, will be nearer the half of that sum. As 

Bequest. your readers probably know, much good advice has 

been lavished on Trinity College as ;egards the 

spending of it —more, indeed, than the College authorities have asked. 

What they will do with the money, nobody knows; the use they will 
make of the advice is more easily predicted. 


The sordid case that turned on cheating at cards is over, and the 
usual morals may be drawn from it. The evidence 


iind: goes to show that high play is rare, and there are 
still a good many undergraduates who do not gamble 
at all. Indeed, as has been pointed out before in these columns, 


probably if there is change in Cambridge, it is steadily in the direction 
of quiet living. 

Dr. Verrall is to lecture to us on the ‘f Bacchae.” Canon Masterman 
has finished his Hulsean Lectures. We have had 
a successful non-p/acct—chiefly interesting because 
nobody took much interest in it at all. A grace 
proposing something of no great consequence was thrown out by 
seventeen to fifteen—perhaps the tiniest zon-p/acet on record, but the 
best we have to show as yet this term. Rumour speaks of something 
more serious being likely to come. 


Lectures, &c. 


WALES. 


Tue deputation which met Mr. McKenna to discuss the Secondary 
Schools Regulations has apparently failed to convince 
Grants to hi h h f distributi - 

Secondary schools. him that the present system of distributing these 
grants is unfair or unjust to Wales. Nor, on the 

other hand, are Welsh educationists prepared to accept his explanation 
as fully satisfactory, so that, if we accept a somewhat nebulous “ offer ” 
(subsequently withdrawn), very little seems to have really been gained 
by this interview. In his reply to the deputation, Mr. McKenna 
maintained that the decision of the Government to separate the control 
of Welsh education necessitated the fixing of a definite ratio between 

(Continued on Page 124.) 
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the total Engiish and Welsh grants, and that he was justified by the 
evidence of the returns for the preceding three years in assigning the 
present proportion to Wales. He also declared that the existence of 
the Welsh Department presupposed the issuing of distinct regulations 
for Welsh schools, and that this was a further argument for allocating 
the total grants between England and Wales. 

If, however, we refer to Sir R. L. Morant's prefatory Memorandum 
to the English Regulations, we find from it that the Board of Education 
had not determined, as late as June of last year, ‘‘ whether these Regu- 
lations shall be applied to Wales and Monmouthshire, or whether 
separate Regulations shall be made for these areas." Obviously, there- 
fore, even at the time of the publication of the English Regulations, in 
June, Mr. McKenna had not realized that there would be any dis- 
parity whatever between the scales of grants between the two countries ; 
otherwise it is difficult to understand why the above was inserted in the 
English Regulations. The Welsh Regulations were not issued until the 
middle of August, and one may surmise that their late appearance is 
due, first, to the discovery that the sum allocated by Mr. McKenna 
was not sufficient to offer to the schools the English scale of grants, and, 
secondly, to the difficulty of devising a suitable scale for Wales. The 
prevalent opinion among Welsh educationists is that, originally, at the 
time the allocation was made, there was no intention whatever of 
penalizing the Welsh schools, and that it was only when the returns 
came to be analysed that the necessity for the difference in grants was 
made apparent—in fact, that something of the nature of a blunder had 
been committed. 

Towards the close of the discussion Mr. McKenna somewhat sur- 
prised the deputation by ‘‘ offering to them the English grants provided 
the Welsh schools will conform to the English Regulations.” As already 
pointed out in this column, these Regulations are far more elastic than 
the Welsh, and apparently confer more freedom on the schools, so that, 
quite apart from financial considerations, it is difficult to understand 
why the deputation hesitated to accept the terms. The one condition 
with which the intermediate schools might find it difficult to comply is 
that which requires that 25 per cent. of the pupils shall be free, as in 
all the Welsh schemes not more than 20 per cent. can be exempted 
from paying the school fees. But if the ‘‘ offer ” is seriously considered 
it will be easy to find means of settling this point. The officials of the 
Welsh Department were exonerated by Mr. McKenna from all respon- 
sibility with regard to the distribution of the grants, as the sum had 
been fixed before their appointment. The deputation will meet at a 
later date, so that this vexed question is not yet solved. 


The proposal of Mr. Birrell to give a largely increased grant to the 
Irish colleges has drawn attention again to the 


EMEN inadequacy of the rag grants to the University 
i and colleges of Wales, which only amount to 
£16,000. If Wales received grants on the same scale as Mr. Birrell is 


stated to propose for Ireland, she would receive £72,000, The Irish 
grants are equivalent to 4,60 per student, but Wales was only petition- 
ing for the doubling of her present grants of £4,000 for each of the 
colleges and the University, which would work out at £26 per 
student. 

The primary teachers of Carnarvonshire are very dissatisfied with the 
conditions under which they are obliged to work, and at a meeting held 
at Bangor, under the auspices of the N.U.T., the following strong 
resolution was passed :—'* That this meeting desires to call public 
attention to the unsatisfactory state of elementary education in the 
county of Carnarvon, which is not only damaging the prospects of the 
children in the schools, but seriously threatening the efficiency of 
intermediate and higher education.” 


SCOTLAND. 


The recently issued reports of the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow for the academic year ending September 30, 1907, contain 
much statistical and other information concerning the work and progress 
of the Universities. The number of matriculated students at Edinburgh 
during the year was 3,278, of whom 590 were women. Thisis an increase 
of 79 on the previous year and is the highest number reached for four- 
teen years. The largest Faculty is that of Medicine, in which there were 
1,478 students, while in Arts there were 1,127. The number of students 
at Glasgow was 2,505, of whom 586 were women. This is an increase 
of 150 on the previous year. The largest Faculty is that of Arts, in 
which there were 1,209 students, while in Medicine there were 690. The 
General Council of Edinburgh University numbers 10,358, while that 
of Glasgow numbers 6,914. 

Mr. W. Warde Fowler, M.A., of Lincoln College, Oxford, has been 
appointed Gifford Lecturer at Edinburgh University for 1909 and 1910, 
in succession to Emeritus Prof. Flint. The Rev. Prof. George Adam 
Smith has been appointed Gunning Lecturer in Divinity. Mr. G. A. 
Carse, Lecturer in Natural Philosophy, has been appointed to a newly 
instituted lectureship in Statistics and Mathematical Economics. The 
Rev. Bruce McEwen has been appointed University Lecturer in 
Apologetics, At St. Andrews University, Mr. Georg Schaffs, Ph.D., 
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assistant to Prof. Kuno Meyer in the German Department of the 
University of Liverpool, has been appointed Lecturer in German, in 
succession to Prof. Freund, of Sheffield. Lieut.-Colonel Lamont has 
been appointed Lecturer in Histology at University College, Dundee, 
and Mr. L. Brebant, B.A., Oxford, has been appointed assistant to the 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews. 

On January 16 Lord Avebury was installed as Lord Rector of St. 
Andrews University, and delivered a characteristic address on his 
** Map of Life " or proverbial philosophy. Lord Avebury has appointed 
Mr. W. J. Cullen, K.C., Sheriff or Fife, to be his Assessor on the 
St. Andrews University Court. 

Rectorial elections at Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh take place 
next November. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been nominated 
by the Liberals and Lord Curzon by the Conservatives for the Glasgow 
Rectorship. At Aberdeen the Liberals have nominated Mr. Asquith, 
and at Edinburgh Mr. Haldane has declined to be a candidate for a 
second term of office. 

Prof. R. C. Bosanquet, of Liverpool University, has been giving the 
Dalrymple Lectures in Archzology at Glasgow University, his subject 
being ** Recent Discoveries in Greek Lands.” 

The Joint Board of Preliminary Examiners for the Scottish Univer- 
sities has resolved that in future the autumn Preliminary Examination 
shall begin on September 11, a fortnight earlier than at present. This 
will make it possible for the University Winter Session to begin early 
in October, a change which will be advantageous when the new Arts 
Ordinances of Edinburgh and Glasgow are passed, and which will also 
remove certain difhculties which have been specially felt at St. 
Andrews. 

The Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College has resolved 
to raise the standard of its Preliminary Examination for students who 
intend to take a Diploma Course, and the governors have accordingly 
announced that, in Session 1910-11 and subsequent sessions the 
standard shall be that of the Leaving Certificate of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department. The Bellahouston Trustees, who gave £25,000 to 
the building fund of the College, have offered to give an additional 
45,000 on condition that the governors raise £45,000 from other 
sources. It is estimated that a sum of £77,000 is still required to 
complete the buildings. 

Miss Isabella D. Cameron, Medical Officer of the Carnegie Dunferm- 
line Trust, has been appointed Assistant Medical Officer and Lecturer on 
School Hygiene under the Edinburgh Provincial Committee for the 
Training of Teachers. 
~ Dr. Joseph Ogilvie, who has recently retired from the rectorship of 
the Church of Scotland Training College in Aberdeen after a service 
of thirty-three years, has been presented with his portrait, painted by 
Sir George Reid. 


IRELAND. 


Nearly all Irish schools reopen within the week or ten days following 
The Universit New Year, so that by this time the educational work 
y f the country, at d 
Question. o y, at any rate in primary and secondary 
grades, is again in full progress. Meantime, the 
University question has provided a fruitful topic of discussion during 
the holidays. Itis understood that Mr. Birrell is devoting himself to 
the problem at present and seeking information in various quarters. Let 
us hope that in this case there may be wisdom in a multitude of 
counsellors : there will certainly be variety of opinion, as is sufficiently 
evident from the opinions already called forth by Dr. Traill ’s recent dis- 
closures. In the North there appears to be (outside Queen’s College 
and those more or less directly connected with it) considerable dissatis- 
faction with the proposal to transform the Belfast College into a 
Northern University, as well as with the suggested establishment of a 
new College for Roman Catholics in Dublin, as steps likely to foster the 
growth of the principles of sectarianism and provincialism in higher 
education. There has been no definite expression of Roman Catholic 
opinion against the new scheme, but there is undoubtedly a body of 
Roman Catholics who would prefer for the proposed new College inclu- 
sion under the University of Dublin, and their views are voiced in an 
article on ** The University Question " which appears in the current 
number of the /rish Educational Review. A long letter from Dr. Gray, 
one of the Senior Fellows, and a member of the Board of Trinity 
College, on the subject, appeared in the Z77mes of January 22. 
Dr. Gray deals with the hostile attitude assumed by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy towards the Queen's Colleges and Trinity College, 
a hostility definitely formulated in Decree xxxvii. of the Synod of 
Maynooth, 1875, by which Roman Catholics were virtually forbidden 
to take advantage of the privileges afforded by those institutions. He 
points out that in the period immediately following the admission of 
Catholics to Trinity, many of them (including a subsequent President 
of Maynooth and Archbishop) graduated in Dublin University ; ; and 
further, that no such ecclesiastical ban lies on the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, the former of which has had many Irish 
Catholics among its students. In Mr. Birrell’s new scheme, should it 
be carried into effect, Dr. Gray appears to foresee the triumph of 
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ecclesiastical tyranny and obscurantist principles ; and he concludes by 
repudiating on his own behalf the promise recently made by Dr. Traill 
that the governing body of Trinity College would give Mr. Birrell 
every assistance in their power in his proposed legislation. 

The Committee of the Irish Association of Women Graduates met 
during the holidays and drew up a memorial to the Chief Secretary 
praying that, in whatever solution of the University question might be 
adopted, the principle of equality between men and women students, 
in respect of teaching privileges as well as of examinations, prizes, and 
degrees, might be adopted, and that, if possible, the interests of women 
students in any newly created University might at the outset be safe- 
guarded by the'election of a representative on the Senate or governing 
body. 

The Executive Commitee of the Gaelic League at its last meeting 
passed a resolution to the effect that no settlement of the University 
question could be deemed satisfactory which did not provide for the 
gradual introduction of Irish as the teaching language in any new 
University or college that might be established. Perhaps this is one 
of the matters which may be left to a coming generation to settle. 


On January 10 one of the most distinguished scholars of Trinity 
College passed away---Dr. Robert Atkinson, late 
Professor of Sanskrit and of the'Romance Languages. 
An Englishman by birth, Dr. Atkinson entered 
Trinity College at an early age, graduating in 1863, and in 1871 was 
appointed Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, a post 
which he occupied up to a year ago, when ill-health compelled him 
to resign active duties. Dr. Atkinson was a philologist of European 
reputation, and possessed besides—what philological erudition does not 
always imply—linguistic talents of a rare order, being at home in many 
different tongues, ancient and modern. He stood in the van of Celtic 
scholars, and did valuable service to Celtic philological and literary 
studies by his editions of early Irish works. He was entrusted by the 
Government with the task of compiling a dictionary of the Old and 
Middle Irish literary idioms—a task which has now been transferred to 
Prof. Kuno Meyer and Dr. Osborn Bergin. Dr. Atkinson had, how- 
ever, little sympathy with the modern Irish language movement, and 
created a considerable stir some years ago in Dublin by denouncing 
it vigorously in his evidence before the Intermediate Commission. 
Dr. Atkinson resigned his professorships in the course ot last year, and 
the Chair of Romance Languages has since been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Maurice Gerothwohl, a graduate of the Universities of 
Pans and Brussels, who had for some time previously been lecturing in 
French language and literature. 


The newly-formed Classical Association of Ireland held a successful 
opening meeting in Dublin on the evening of the 
cob eei ye hon Me Justice Madden was in ine chair, 
Ireland. and Prof. Butcher, the first. President, delivered 
an inaugural address. In setting forth the aims of 
the Association, the Chairman said that it was not their intention to start 
a campaign in favour of compulsory Greek, but to protect the claims of 
the classical languages in face of the growing demand for education of 
a scientific or utilitarian type. Asa member of the Intermediate Board, 
he referred to the fact that there had been a steady increase of can- 
didates in Greek in the examinations of the last four years ; during 
that period also the practice of prescribing text-books for translation 
into English had been discontinued in Latin and Greek, as well as in 
modern languages, with gratifying results. Other speakers, including 
Dr; Delany, of University College ; the Rev. Andrew Murphy, hon. 
sec. of the Catholic Head Masters’ Association ; and Sir Francis Cruise, 
M.D., followed : the last-named spoke of the value of classical studies 
to the physician in particular. The Association is starting with a fairly 
large and thoroughly representative list of members and will, no doubt, 
find plenty of work to do. 


The alarming growth of tuberculosis in Ireland has attracted much 
——! DR of late, and a deputation to the Lord- 
Primary Schools. lieutenant, during his visit to the North at the end 

of last year, dealing with the subject, included a 
number of physicians, who put forward the necessity for establishing a 
system of medical inspection in the primary schools. This question is 
discussed in an article by Dr. Edmund McWeeney, one of the leading 
bacteriologists of Ireland, in the January number of the /r7sh Educa- 
tional Review. In the absence of medical inspection we have no 
statistics as to the actual prevalence of tuberculosis among Irish school 
children ; but an elaborate calculation, based on the statistics furnished 
by medical school inspection in England and the comparative death 
rates from tuberculosis among children under fifteen years of age in 
England and Ireland, leads Dr. McWeeney to the conclusion that 
3,688 children in Irish National schools, out of a total number of 
737,752, are suffering from pulmonary consumption, at any rate in an 
incipient stage. These figures are, of course, hypothetical, but Dr. 
McWeency thinks they probably understate the real facts ; and there 
can be little doubt that many of the primary schools in their present 
condition are a happy hunting-ground for the tuberculous bacillus. 
When one reads (in the Report of the National Education Board for the 
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Trinity College, 


Now Ready. A New Revised Edition of 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR 
OF FRENCH GRAMMARS. 


ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF CAREFULLY CHOSEN 


GRADUATED FRENCH TEXTS FOR 
PREPARATORY READING AND TRANSLATION. 
Foolscap 8vo, 474 pages, price 2s. 6d., cloth. (KEY, 3s. 6d.) 


“This is perhaps the best known French Grammar in the country. Having used 
it ourselves, we can speak in the highest terms of its all-round excellence.’ SS i 
Ard. 


BOOKS FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR ARMY AND 
MATRICULATION CANDIDATES, AND FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. By CEOFEREY MARTIN; B. Si ‘Ph.D. With 74 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth . . Net 2- 


THE ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEER- 
ING. A First Year's Course for Students. By Tyson Sewer, A. M.I.E.E., 
Lecturer and Demonstrator in Electrical Engineering at the Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, London. Fourth Edition, Revised, cd Aaitionss Large crown &vo, 
cloth. 460 pp., with 278 Illustrations . . Net 5- 


ELEMENTARY ELECTRI CAL ENGINE ERING. 


In Theory and Practice. A Class Book for Junior and Senior Students and 
Working Electricians. By J. H. SPER ENDERY me B., A.L.E.E. we 181 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. . š . . Net 3/6 


PRACTICAL COAL-MINING. An po s 


Book for the use of Students Preparing for Examinations, or Qualifying for 
Colliery Managers’ Certificates. By T. H. Cocxin, M.Inst. M.E., Lecturer on 
Coal-Mining at Shefiield University College. With Map of the British Coal- 
fields, and over 200 Illustrations. 440 pp., crown 8vo, cloth . . Net 4/6 


ORIENTAL MANUALS AND TEXT-BOOKS.— Messrs. 


Crosny Lockwoop & Son will forward on application a Catalogue of Text- 
Books and Manuals for Students in Oriental Languages, many of which are used 
as Text-Books for the Examinations for the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Staff Corps ; also as Class- Books in Colleges and Schools in India. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
7 Stationers’ Hall Court, £.C.; & 121a Victoria Street, S.W 
SS SSSA 


Nervous Disorders 


[nd 


The nerves need a constant supply 
of phosphates to keep them steady 
and strong. A deficiency of the phos- 
phates causes a lowering of nervous 
tone, indicated by exhaustion, rest- 
Jessness, headache or insomnia. 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


furnishes the phosphates in a pure and 
abundant form. It repairs waste, re- 
storesstrength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 


An Ideal Tenic in Nerveus Diseases. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock 
he can obtain it from Bovril, Ltd., 157 Old 
Street, London, E. C. 
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Messrs. PHILIPS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


For Cambridge Locals, 1908. 


A RATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By Ernest Youna, 
B.Sc., Head Master of the Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. A new work 
on the most modern lines, with numerous Maps and Diagrams. In Three Parts, 
each 1s. 6d. 

L—Climate, The British Isles, Europe. [ Ready. 


Part 
Part IL— Tides, Winds, Currents, Latitude and Longitude, America, 
Shortly. 


ca. 
Part III. —Map Drawing and Projection, Surveying, Asia, Australasia. 


Prospectus free. (/n preparation. 


HINTS ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. By the same 


Author. 6d. net. 


For Oxford and Cambridge Examinations, &c. 


CONSTRUCTIONS IN PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


Intended for candidates for the Oxford and Cambridge School Examinations, 
Scottish Leaving Certificate, and Army Qualifying Examinations. By H. F. 
WESTLAKE, B.A. Oxon., Senior Mathematical Master, Lancing College. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. Z'rosbectus free. 


OUR OWN ISLANDS: Elementary Studies in 
Geography. For Lower and Middle Forms of Secondary Schools. By H. J. 
MackINvER, M.A., Director of the School of Economics and Political Science, 
University of London ; late Reader in Geography. University of Oxford. With 
14 Coloured Maps, 18 Coloured Plates, numerous Illustrations and Sketch Maps. 
In Two Parts, each 1s. 3d. ; or in One Volume, 2s. 6d. Prospectus free. 


Indispensable for Teachers’ Reference Libraries. 


ADVANCED CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY. Physical, Political, and Commercial. For Advanced 
Students and Teachers. By Wittiam Hucues, F.R.G.S., Late Professor of 


Before ordering Wali Maps see 


PHILIPS’ COMPARATIVE SERIES OF 
LARGE SCHOOLROOM MAPS. 


An entirely New and Original Series. 
COMBINING PHYSIOAL WITH POLITICAL GHOGRAPHY. 


Physical Features specially prominent. 
Political Boundaries clearly shown. 
Uniformity of Scale and Comparison of Areas. 
Careful Selection and Spelling of Names. 


The Geographical Teacher says:—'' We are delighted to receive a wall map, 
printed in this country, which can be thoroughly recommended.  '1 here can be no 
hesitation in advising teachers to select this series for their classrooms. 


INDIA, IRELAND, CANADA, AND AUSTRALIA JUST ADDED. 
TEST MAPS, without Names, to correspond. 
Prospectus, with coloured section, post free to Head Teachers. 


MODEL TEST MAPS. 


A New Series for Class Demonstration, reproduced from carefully constructed 
Relief Models, without Names. 


Size 3o x 25 in., 16 sorts, each, 2s. 6d. net, or on cloth, rollers and varnished, 4s. net. 
Also as Wall Atlases, or in sets, boxed. 


Prospectus free. 


The *'*Goiden Mean ” of Penmanship. 


PHILIPS SEMI-UPRIGHT COPY BOOKS. 


Designed to produce Bold, Legible, and Rapid Writing. free from all 
the extravagances of other systems. Three Books, with French Headlines just 


added. Price 2d. each. 
' We heartily commend these books, as they are among the best we have seen." — 


Geography, King's College, London. New and Revised Edition, with Coloured 
Maps and an Appendix giving the Etyinology of Place-Names. 


884 pp., cloth, 6s. Prospectus /ree. 


Crown 8vo, The Head Teacher. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free. 


Catalogue of New Publications post free. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd. The London Geographical Institute, 32 Fleet Street. 
Liverpool; PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, Ltd., 45-51 South Castle Street. 
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HE ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 


VERSITY WOMEN TEACHERS recom. 
mends highly qualified 


I. ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


with University distinctions (Degree or equivalent), 
tome with g experience. 


Open to Engagements :— 

English and History: (1) Tripos II. ; History, Eng- 
lish, Geography. (2) Tripos ; History, English, 
Form subjects, French Translation. (3) B.A. 
Lond., Hons. II., English ; also History, Mathe- 
matics, Classics, Geography, French, Physiology, 
Hygiene, Elocution, Drill, Games ; rained. 
(4) M.A. Liv. ; History, Geography, Latin, Liter- 
ature, German, French ; £razned. (5) M.A. Aber., 
Hons. 11. ; also Mathematics, French, Science, 
Honor Games, Drill; trained. (6) B.A. Wales, 
Hons. II., English ; also Geography, French, 
History, Latin, Arithmetic. 

Classics: (1) Tripos; also Ancient History, French, 
English, Scripture. 

Modern Languages: B.A. Liv. ; French (acquired 
abroad), German, Latin. 

Natural Science: (1) B.Sc. Lond. ; Botany, Zoology, 
Geology, Chemistry, Physics, French and Italian 
(acquired abroad), German, Mathematics ; special- 
ist in Nature Study. (2) Tripos; Chemistry, 
Botany, Physiology, Physics, Hygiene, Mathe- 
matics. (3) B.Sc. Wales, Hons. II. ; Botany, 
Zoology, Geology, Chemistry, Physiology, Hy- 
giene, Mathematics, Drawing, Games, Drill. 

Mathematics: B.A. Lond., Div. I.; also French, 
Classics, History, English, Geography ; trained. 


II. EXAMINATIONS conducted 
in PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS in all 
subjects, by written papers and viva voce, by Examiners 
of iong professional standing and exceptional experience. 

Applications to be made to the SECRETARY, 66 
BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, W. 

Calling hours: Wednesdays, 3 to 5; Saturdays, 
tr to x. 


| 


ARISIENNE.— Brevet supérieur 


and B.A. London (Honours) ; Teacher's Dip- 
loma (Cambridge) ; Senior French Mistress in well 
known London High School; many years' experience 
—has some time disengaged for CLASS or PRIVATE 
COACHING. Address—No. 7,905. % 


UNIOR MISTRESS (Resident) 


desires Appointment as soon as possible in 
Young Ladies’ Private School. French, German, 
and Music (acquired abroad) Cambridge Higher 
Local (Groups B and C. Address—No. 7,913.9K 


ANTED, after Easter, Post as 
KINDERGARTEN or LOWER FORM 
MISTRESS. Full N.F.U. Certificate. Three years’ 
training. Good references and testimonials. Ex- 
perience. Extra subjects: Elementary Music and 
Swedish Drill. Address—No. 7,915.% 


POREN NE. — Protestant Lady 


(Diplôme Supérieur, experienced in Public- 
Schoo! Teaching, good disciplinarian) desires Re- 
engagement. Successful for Examinations. Literature, 
Grammar, Conversation. Gouin's Method if desired. 
Highest testimonials.— PARISIENNE, Sharp's, Queen's 
Terrace, N.W. 


S VISITING MUSIC MIS- 

TRESS, L.R.A.M. Advanced Piano, Theory, 
Harmony, Class Singing. Successful in Examinations. 
Also French (Conversational, Grammatical), acquired 
abroad (Paris). — Miss Gipson, 35 Hopedale Road, 
Blackbeath. 


ENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS, 


Registered L.L.A., 7% years’ experience, ad- 
vanced English and Arithmetic. good French and 
Latin, elementary Physics and German; SENIOR 
FRENCH MISTRESS, Brevet Supérieur, Trained, 
315 years experience, Needlework, elementary Scjence, 
want Resident or Non-resident Posts together. Pre- 
pare for Examinations. Good disciplinarians. Games. 
References. Address— No. 7,910. 


ASTER.—English Lady, experi- 

enced, wishes to join high-class School, London 

or suburbs, as SALARIED PARTNER. Language 

Mistress (Diplómée, Paris). Introduce Boarders. 

Has furniture. — PRINCIPAL, c.o. 94 Oakley Street, 
London. 


S MATRON or SUPER- 


INTENDENT (School or Institution). 
Thoroughly experienced. Undertakes Supervision of 
Housework, Sewing, Health, Amusement. 4% years’ 
excellent reference.—1,029 H., Hooper's, 13 Regent 
Street, London. Many others. List gratis. Intro- 
duction free. Established 1881. 


S GOVERNESS.—Young, bright, 


companionable Clergyman's Daughter. Kinder- 
garten (Froebel Trained), very good Music, Drawing, 
usual English, French, Necdlework. Very fond of 
Children.—6,476 B, Hooper, 13 Regent Street, London. 
Printed List, with particulars of many hundreds, 
gratis. Established 1881. 


.A. LONDON desires Post (Non- 

resident) as SECOND or SENIOR ASSIST- 

ANT MISTRESS. Nine years’ experience Secondary 

and Public High Schools. General subjects. Good 

disciplinarian. Present salary £120 per annum. 
Address— No. 7,919 # 


RENCH Government Teacher 
(Paris), 26 years old, wants a Post as 
FRENCH MASTER. Will accept mutual terms 
temporarily. Best Certificates and testimonials.—Mr. 
GILBERT, 47 Castle Street, Edioburgh. 


I TALIAN LADY would give 
Lessons in her spare time in a Finishing Scbool 


(London) in exchange for Home. Apply—4A. B. C., 
c.o. W. H. Smith & Son, Sloane Square, S. W. 


ANTED, Post as STUDENT- 


TEACHER, in Recognized Secondary 
School, by Youth aged 19. Time allowed for study. 
Passed Cambridge Junior, 1905; Senior, 1906. Ad. 
dress—No. 7,922.% 


* Replies to these Advertisements should be addressed “‘ No. —, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 
Bach must contain a toose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser, Post Oards will NOT be sent on. 
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year 1905-6) of a school in Belfast which, while providing accommoda- | ful—a fact which suggests that the study of the vernacular language 
tion for 209 scholars, has over 400 in attendance, and where an In- ! and literature and all connected therewith does not necessarily imply 
spector found 64 first standard pupils at work in a room 14 feet by | the exclusion of outside means of culture, as many persons in Ireland 
9/2 feet, with one window admitting of being opened, while, for want seem to assume. 

of space, ‘‘ lavatories, cloak-rooms, halls, and passages" were utilized 
for school purposes, one conjectures with a shudder what conditions 
may prevail in more remote and poorer districts. Dr. McWeeney 
suggests, as a step towards a complete system of medical inspection, 
some arrangements whereby the younger children at least could be 
submitted to periodic examination by the district nurses. 


——— — 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


'The winner of the Translation Prize for December is T. S. 
Morton, Esq., 15 Greville Road, Kilburn Priory, N.W. 

The winner of the Extra Prize for December is A. W. 
Leyland, Esq., Municipal Secondary School, Tennyson Road, 
Stratford, E. 


The three winter Irish training colleges of Dublin, Belfast, and 
Munster have resumed their work, and it is satis- 

M iape Fore factory that the two former—the Colaisk Laighean 
and the College of St. Comhghall—have found it 

necessary to extend their program and add to the number of their 
classes—and, in the case of the Leinster College, of their staff—for the 
coming term. Dr. Henry’s classes in Method of Teaching (intended, 
of course, primarily for National School Teachers) have been par- 
ticularly successful. The Committee of the College is impressed by 
the necessity of introducing the *' Direct Method" (#.¢., the sub- 
stitution of oral instruction in. the vernacular for the old-fashioned 
translation method) in Irish teaching in the primary schools, and 
recently sent in a memorandum to the Commissioners of National 
Education on this subject, asking that the ‘‘ Direct Method"' should 
be explicitly recognized in the school program for Irish, that the 
Inspectors in that language should receive a special training in the 
* Method "—to which end the College offered to provide the necessary 
means—and that, in order to secure efficient teaching, the standard for 
the National Board's certificate of qualification to teach Irish should be 
raised to the standard set by the Gaelic training colleges for their 
own certificates. (At present the National Education Board recognizes 


Gallia me genvit nomen mihi divitis undae 
Concha dedit formae nominis aptus honos 

Docta per incertas audax discurrere silvas 
Collibus hirsutas atque agitare feras 

Non gravibus vinclis unquam consueta teneri 
Verbera nec niveo corpore saeva pati 

Molli namque sinu domini dominaeque jacebam - 
Et noram in strato lassa cubare toro 

Et plus quam licuit muto canis ore loquebar 
N, ulli latratus pertimvere meos 

Sed jam fata subii partu jactata sinistro 
Quam nunc sub parvo marmore terra teget. 


a a a —— —— — a 


By the PRIZE EDITOR. 


the certificates of the Gaelic training colleges, but accepts a lower To MARGUERITE, A FRENCH GREYHOUND. 

standard from students in the ordinary training colleges.) To these France gave me birth, and ocean depths my name, 

requests the Commissioners have returned a fairly satisfactory answer, . Her orient pearl beseemed my dainty frame. 

promising compliance with them as far as possible, especially as regards To scour the woodlands I was trained, and scare, 

the introduction of the *'Direct Method," and offering to afford Dauntless, the wild beast from his mountain lair. 

facilities to any of their Inspectors who may wish to avail themselves I never felt the chain in kennel tied, — — 

of the courses proposed by the Leinster College. No cruel lash e'er scored my milk-white side ; 
Among the Gaelic lectures which have been delivered in Dublin But to my lord or lady's lap I'd creep, 

during the past month under the auspices of the League in Dublin, one Or on my downy pillow softly sleep. 

on the French poet Béranger appears to have been particularly success- (Continued on page 132.) 


SOLID GEOMETRY THROUGH THE STEREOSCOPE. 


A new departure in the teaching of this subject, prepared by 
EDWARD M. LANGLEY, M.A, 


OF BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


By this important work it is possible to teach many of the more difficult theorems by GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION 
IN SPACE oí the figures illustrating them—theorems which, owing to the usual flat text-book figures, are such stumbling-blocks to 
the ordinary pupil. 

When the student sees the figure in SOLID RELIEF he CANNOT FAIL to understand it, and the demonstration 
becomes clear. 

Says the late Professor H. I. SMITH, of Oxford :—*' The éfures of descriptive Geometry do not offer much assistance to the 
imagination in conceiving complicated geometrical figures. Such assistance, however, IS ABUNDANTLY AFFORDED 
BY STEREOSCOPIC REPRESENTATION." 


Thig assistance may now be yours. Send for free Prospectus to— 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Publishers, 104 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Cloth, pp. xii, 868. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Volume 29. New Series. 1907. 89th Year of Issue. 


“The Fournal of Education (Rice) is now a well-established institution. The 800 odd pages of Vol. XXIX. (for 1907) form a valuable 
conspectus of the educational activities of the year, and reference is made easy and certain by a capital index. This we have tested on certain 
subjects, and found to be complete. Among other valuable series is one which has a very practical interest for teachers, namely, that entitied * Idola 
Pulpitorum,’ illustrating the pitfalls of the teachers of different subjects. This voiume takes the series from No. III. to No. XI., including Eng'ish, 
French, Science, Nature Study, History, Physical Training, Drawing, Domestic Science, and Geometry. The Journal of Education, which Mr. F. 
Storr has so long and so ably edited, is too well known as a trustworthy and representative educational organ to need further notice.’—The 
Atheneum, January 18, 1908. 


LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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THE DARLINGTON SLATE BOARD, 


As a BLACKBOARD, 


is without a rival. 


It is guaranteed for TEN YEARS, and | 
PERFECT BOARDS may be seen which 


have been in regular use, without recoating, 


for THIRTY YEARS. | 


It is upkeep which makes a blackboard 


costly, and a poor writing surface is always 


| The Glendenning Patent Adjustable Desk 


recommended by Dr. Roth, and used in many of the 


a source of irritation to a teacher. | leading schools throughout the country. Every Desk is 
equally adaptable to the Adult and the Child. 


For further particulars write to the Sole Makers— 


THE NORTH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., LTD., 


DARLINGTON. 


London Office—55 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


TO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 


EASTER (1908) VACANCIES. 


G RADUATES (or equivalent), 


Undergraduates, Trained and Certificated 

High School Teachers, Foreign, Music, and 
Kindergarten Mistresses, and other Senior and 
Junior Teachers seeking Appointments in 
Schools for the term commencing after Baster, 
1908, and who are desirous of having their 
requirements set forth in Messrs. Griffiths, 
Smith, Powell & Smith’s Printed 
List are invited to apply (as soon as possible) 
to the Firm. The List will contain par- 
ticulars as to the ualifications, &c., of 
Seeeeneensesesesenenenenepeneneui | Asta Eu aE, Soe 
CHOLASTIC. — EASTER | Mistresses and Principals of all the Public and 
(1908) VAGANGCINS.—GRADUATES | Private Schools in Great Britain and Ireland, 

and other English and Foreign Assistant Masters who | jin the Colonies, and on the Continent, &c. 


are seeking appointments in Public or Private Schools : s 
should a pi uper iua sil) to Messrs. The names and addresses of Assistant Mis 
9 


GRIFFITHS, SMIT OWELL & | tresses will not appear in the List referred to. 
SMITH, Tutorial Agents (Established , A List of vacancies in Schools will be for- 
1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand, London, ' warded to English and Foreign Assistant 


W.G. Timely notice of vacant appointments will be p RM 
aland dite. , d. Mistresses on application. Address— Messrs. 
sent to all candidates. Full details should be stated | GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL 
TUDENT-TEACHER (Resident) | & SMITH, Educational Agents (Estd. 
wanted, at once, in well E Recognized | over 70 years), 3€ Bedford Street, 
Girls’ Boarding School, to assist with Music Practice, Strand, London. 
&c. Superior advantages in Languages. Preparation . 
for Associated Board, Senior or Higher Locals, and W.B.— Candidates should state full details 


French Examinations. i i ffered . . . ; 
to Students studying at the Guildhall School or else- | 25 O certificates, qualifications, experience, and 


phere. " Apply — Principat, Linden Hall, Clapham | should enclose copies of testimonials. 


oad, 

: IGH SCHOOL, SWANSEA.— 
ACANCIES (Easter) in Girls Wanted, in September, Non.resident SENIOR 
, Secondary Schools: (a) Science and Mathe- | ENGLISH MISTRESS. Preference for Cambridge 
matics, £100 to £120 ; (6) Latin and English subjects, | or Oxford Honours Examination. Training desirable. 
100. For these and other vacancies apply to Biver | Salary according to qualifications. Applications, 
& Co., Scholastic Agents, 122 Regent Street, W. | copies of testimonials, particulars of experience, train- 

(Established 1858.) ing, age, to be sent to Heap Mistress. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 129. 


Posts Vacant. 


Prepaid rate: 30 words, 2s. ; each 10 words 

ter, 6d. (Use of Office address, 1s. extra.) 

For latest time for receiving these announce- 
ments see front page. 

[Replies to advertisements marked # should 
be sent suder cover to ‘The Journal of 
Education” Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C., i» cach case accompanied by a 
loose stamp to coper piss d on to adver- 
tiser. Post cards will sof be sent on.) 
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Also at NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


"| FACHERS FOR CANADA.— 


1 English, Scotcb, and Irish TEACHERS re. 
quired for Schools in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
Canada. i 
Applicants must hold parchments dated subse 
~ 1896, cis must vbi e. a full Course in Training 
wo years) at some Recoguized Traini 
Nona Coat gn raining School or 
The Schools in question are situated in town, village 
and conn y ORC Salaries £11 to £12 per month 
for short Engagements, and not less than £120 per 
pin tor Yearly m ient isola about £4 per 
month in towns an 2 Tos. to . i 
country districts, M E 
Circulars and Registration Forms can be obtained by 
forwarding a stamped addressed envelope to Miss 
SHELDON-WILLIAMS, Abbey House, Stroud, Glos, _ 
,, Qur Agency was established in 1899 and is known as 
nue MALE. Teachers’ Agency." It is carried on 
under the auspices of the Teachers’ Associati 
i de m Saskatcbewan. CORE 
eneral Manager: J. F. Mipptemiss, Wolsel 
Sask., Canada. References: The Department "E 
Education, Regina, Sask. ; The Department of Edu. 
cation, Edmonton, Alta. 


í | ‘RAINING COLLEGE FOR 
. SCHOOLMISTRESSES, DERBY.— Wanted 
immediately, a JUNIOR METHOD MISTRESS’ 
whose chief duties will lie with the Infant Teachers. 
Candidates should be Churchwomen, Graduates of 
some University, and should possess a Kinder arten 
Diploma. Qualifications in Needlework and lack- 
board Drawing would also be of value. Salary at com- 
mencement £79 to £80 per annum, according to quali- 
fications, with board, rooms, medical atten ance, and 
laundry. Apply to the PRINCIPAL, enclosing testi- 


monas, which should deal particularly with teaching 
skill. 


HITEHAVEN EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE.—Wanted, an additi 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS (Graduate) for the Whine 
haven Pupil-Teacher Centre. Preference will be given 
to one qualified to teach Science and Mathematics. 
Salary £100 per annum. Application, stating age, 
qualifications, experience, and earliest date on which 
duties can be commenced, together with copies of three 
testimonials, must reach the undersigned not later 
than February rath, 1908. 
W. D. P. FIELD, 


Town Hall, Whitehaven. Secretary. 
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Too oft I spoke with eloquence canine, 
Yet never child feared bark or yap of mine. 
Death overtook me in a mother's throes ; 
Beneath this marble urn my bones repose. 


We classify the 31 translations received as follows :— 


First Class. —Loch Etive, Compass, S. D.C. 

Second Class.—Bia, Gorrybeg, Roddie, S.C.R., Cosy, 
Vossius, Phecbe, Shakespere (Avignon), Helvetia. 

Third Class. —Brush, N.F.P., Romeo, Shakspere, 
Caunter, Castara, Elsie. Chien, Dens. 

Fourth  Class,—C. T. F. Bennett, Zanour, Q.E.D., Astronomer, 
Astie, Ducks, Melchior, New Z., Der hund. 


E.S.B., 
Billy, Mary 


We have never, in the last quarter of a century, had such a poor field 
both in numbers and in quality, and for the first time we are unable to 
award the Translation Prize. “S.D.C.” was far the best in style, but 
he wholly missed the meaning of the penultimate line, translating 
** Cursd by an ill-starred birth, to Fate I bowed.” | ** Compass" was 
correct, but the metre was quite "unsuitable for an epitaph: 


** Indeed oft in the folds of the lap of my master or mistress I lay, 
Or cushioned to rest I wou!d sleep at the end of an arduous day.” 


We wish that some of our classical readers would throw some light on 
the age and provenance of the epigram. 


No Prize having been awarded for last month, we offer 
this month a double prise translation, one for verse and 
one for prose. 

A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best verse trans- 
lation of Heine s lyric :-— 


DER ASRA. 
Taglich ging die wunderschine 
Sultanstochter auf und nieder 
Um die Abendzeit am Springbrunn, 
Wo die weissen Wasser plütschern. 


Täglich stand der junge Sklave 
Um die Abendzeit am Springbrunn, 
Wo die weissen Wasser platschern ; 
Taglich ward er bleich und bleicher. 


Eines Abends trat die Fürstin 
Auf ihn zu mit raschen Worten : 
** Deinen Namen will ich wissen, 
1” 


Deine Heimat, deine Sippschaft ! 


Und der Sklave sprach : ‘* Ich heisse 
Mohamed, ich bin aus Yemen ; 
Und mein Stamm sind jene Asra, 
Welche sterben, wenn sie lieben.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following extract from Gustave Flaubert? :— 

Le soir, avant la pricre, on faisait dans l'étude une lecture religieuse. 
C'était, pendant la semaine, quelque résumé d'histoire sainte ou les 
Conférences de l'abbé Fraysinnous, et, le dimanche, des passages du 
Génie du Christianisme, par récréation. Comme elle écouta, les 
premieres fois, la lamentation sonore des mclancolies romantiques 
se répétant à tous les échos de la terre et de l':ernité! Si son enfance 
se fut écoulée dans l'arricre-boutique d'un quartier marchant, elle se serait 
peut-etre ouverte alors aux envahissements lyriques de la nature, qui, 
d'ordinaire, ne nous arrivent que par la traduction des écrivains. 
Mais elle connaissait trop la campagne; elle savait le belement des 
troupeaux, les laitages, les charrues.  Habituce aux aspects calmes, 
elle se tournait, au contraire, vers les accidentés. Elle n'aimait la mer 
qu'à cause de ses tempctes, et la verdure seulement lorsqu'elle était 
clair-semée parmiles ruines. Il fallait qu'elle put retirer des choses une 
sorte de profit personnel; et elle rejetait comme inutile tout ce qui 
ne contribuait pas à la consommation immediate de son co:ur—étant, 
de tempérament, plus sentimentale qu'artiste, cherchant des émotions 
et non des paysages. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by February 17th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, PM. An: 

Those im the First Class are entitled on application fo 
a copy of '' Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches.” 
pa@s- Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 

envelope and stx penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


WHITTAKER’S BOOKS 
FOR MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS: a Reader and 


Grammar on the Direct Method of Teaching German. By L. 
HARCOURT. With numerous Illustrations. Part I., 1s. 6d. net. 
Part II., 2s. net. 
' We can commend this beginner's book most heartily as a wise, simple, practical, 
and interesting one, worthy of introduction into schools where German i is taught for 
use and enjoyment, rather than show or cram."—&ducational News. 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK: According to the 


Direct Method. By D. MacKay, M.A. and F. J. CURTIS, Ph.D. 
With 22 Illustrations. 1s. net. 


SECOND FRENCH BOOK: 
Direct Method. With 37 Illustrations. 
Mackay, M.A., and F. J. CURTIS, Fh.D. 


“ Provides the most complete set of apparatus for the practice of the New Method 
that we have seen in a single text-book.""— Guardian. 


ZOPF UND SCHWERT.  Lustspiel von Kart 


GUTZKOW. Edited, with Notes, &c., by Prof. F. LANGE, Ph.D. 2s. 


DIE JOURNALISTEN. . Lustspiel von Gustav 


FREYTAG. Edited, with Notes, by Prof. F. LANGE, Ph.D. 2s. 


EKKEHARD. Von Victor von ScHEFFEL. With 


Introduction and Notes by HERMAN HAGER, Ph.D. 2s. 


LA BELLE NIVERNAISE. By ALPHONSE 


DAUDET. Edited, with Notes, &c., by J. BoiELLE, B.A. 1s. 6d. 


PIERRILLE. By Jures CranErnm. Edited, with 


Notes, &c., by J. BOoiELLE, B.A. 1s. od. 


URSULE MIROUET. By Honoré pe Batzac. 


Edited, with Notes, &c., by J. BOYELLE, B.A. 2s. 


BUG JARGAL. By Victor Hvoco. 


Edited, with 
Notes, &c., by J. BoiELLE, B.A. 2s. 


TAMANGO.—JOSE MARIA LE BRIGAND. 


By PROSPER MÉRIMÉE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Vocabu- 


lary, and English Phrases for Retranslation, by Prof. A. BARRERE. 
1s, 6d. 


Catalogue of Modern Language Books post free. 


WHITTAKER & CO., 2 White Hart St., Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


According to the 
1s. 6d. net. By D. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S NEW MAPS. 


Teachers should take an early opportunity yot inspeetini inspecting 
| the ieee E publications, which are admittedly the 
FINEST and MOST UP-TO-DATE of any School Maps. 


CANADA. Scale, 44 miles to inch. Size, 84 x 50 in. 
A new Wall Map, prepared from latest official data, showing Railways, Sea 
Routes, Industries, and Products — Hill-work is in brown, and does not 
interfere with the clearness of lettering and marking. The colouring is 


distinct and attractive, Strongly mounted on cloth and rollers, and varnished. 
Price 27 6. 


HEMISPHERES. $ Scale, 363 les idonei Size, 72x 63 in. 


A new Wall Map in the *' Imperial" Series, showing principal Railways, 
Steamer Routes, and Cables. Lettering and colouring are very clear and 
distinct. There are insets—Comparative Sizes of Rivers and Mountains, 
North and South Polar Regions, &c. Mounted on cioth and rollers, and 
varnished. Price 21/- 


BRITISH ISLES. Scale, 10 miles to inch. 


A new Wall Map in the ' ‘Imperial " 
Principal Towns, Railways, &c. 
distinct. 


Size, 72x 63in. 
Series, showing County Boundaries, 
The lettering is bold and the colouring 
Mounted on cloth and rollers, and varnished, Price 21;- 


INDIA. dine 


Scale, 93 miles to inch. Size, 50 x42 in. 

Two new sheets, each containing four Statistical Maps, forming the most 
complete and reliable series of maps yet issued. E: ih map is coloured in 
such a way that the special information stands out clearly. 
very clear and easily read. 
rollers, and varnished, is 22,- 


BATHY-OROGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
Size, 50x 42 in. 
The first two maps of this new series are ready, and others will follow at an 
early date. Maps are drawn and coloured in a bold and attractive style, 
lettering in black, land elevations by easily distinguishable gradations of 
green and brown, and sea depths by tints of blue. 
INDIA Scale, Ru miles to inch. 
NORTH AMERICA 
Mounted on cloth and rollers, and TET 


Lettering is 
Price of each sheet, mounted on cloth and 


"Price 12;- 


Any of these Maps mild te sent sor the inspection of Head Masters, and tf not 
kept can be TRIMPRUIE at our e.vfense. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Prospeotuses, &c., post free on application. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd., {22atewmoster Square, London 


( Edina Works, Edinburgh. 
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DRAMATIC SCENES 
FROM HISTORY. 


SELECTED AND ADAPTED BY 


FANNY JOHNSON, 


Formerly Head Mistress of Bolton High School. Author of " Croesus: a 
Classical Play," &«c. 


xii-- 180 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. Price ls. 6d. 


The scenes are arranged chronologically, and are all illus- 
trative either of some historical personage or of the manners 
of some historical period. The book can therefore be used 
as a sort of companion to the history lesson. The author 
has endeavoured to cover, as far as space allowed, all the 
principal epochs in their order, from the Conversion of 
England (in the dialogue of Edwin and Paulinus) to the 
England of George III. (in the dialogue from Boswell). 

The majority of the extracts are in prose, and the authors 
are either Historical Novelists, such as Scott and Kingsley ; 
Chroniclers, such as Bede; or Poets, such as Marlowe and 
Browning. 


THE LATEST FRENCH BOOKS. 


ARNOLD'S MODERN FRENCH BOOK. I. Edited by 
H. L. HUTTON, M.A., Chief Modern Languages Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School. viii 198 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S MODERN FRENCH BOOK. II. Edited by 
H. L. HUTTON, M.A. 2s. 


ARNOLD'S LECTURES FRANCAISES. Four volumes. 


> 
Books I. and II. Edited and Arranged by JETTA S. WOLFF. Books 
III and IV. Edited and Arranged by M. A. GEROTHWOHL, Litt. D. 
Illustrated with Reproductions of Paintings by French Artists. 
Book I., 1s. 3d. ; Books II., IHI., IV., is. 6d. each. 

The intention of this series is to supply choice extracts from French 
writers and poets either as a substitute for, or as a complement to, the 
reading of the prescribed texts. The variety of the sources whence the 
selections have been drawn should add both to their value as " unseens " 
and to their interest as representative specimens of French style from 
“le grand siecle ’’ down to the present day. 


A Modern French Grammar in French for English Students. 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE A L'USAGE DES 


ANGLAIS. Par E. RENAULT, Ancien Étudiant A la Sorbonne ; 
Bachelier de l'Enseignement spécial; Oficier d'Académie; Assistant 
Lecturer at the University of Liverpool. viii+353 pages. Crown 
8vo, 48. 6d. 

LE MANUSCRIT DE MA MERE. Avec Commentaires, 
Prologue et Epilogue. Abridged from A. DE LAMARTINE. Edited 
by Lucy E. FARRER, B.A. Cloth, 1s. 


MEMOIRES D'UN ANE. By Madame De SÉGUR, Edited 
by Miss Lucy E. FARRER, Assistant Lecturer at the Bedford College 
for Women, London. Cloth, crown 8vo, Is. 


LE FRANCAIS CHEZ LUI. A French Reader, on reform 


lines, with "Exercises on Grammar, for Middle and Junior Forms, 
By W. H. HobpGES, M.A., Modern Language Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, London, and P. POWELL, B.A., Assistant Master at 
Wellington College. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 3d. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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THE ART OF TRANSLATION.* 
By F. STORR. 


EING of a conservative turn of mind, as are most men 
who reach my years, I have, in choosing my subject for 
a Presidential Address, been guided mainly by precedent. 
My distinguished predecessors in the office have all taken a 
subject, some with a direct and immediate bearing on the 
teaching of modern languages and some in which the con- 
nexion was remote and not at the first blush apparent; but 
they have, one and all, like the Attendant Spirit in “ Comus,” 
aspired to move “in regions mild of calm and serene air," to 
raise us above the “rank vapours of our pinfold,” the school- 
room—nay, above “the smoke and stir of this dim spot,” the 
conference hall. This ideal I shall endeavour to follow at a 
respectful distance, haud passibus aequis. 

At our last annual meeting at Durham the subject that 
provoked the liveliest debate was the place of translation in 
modern language teaching. It was introduced in an admir- 
able paper by Mr. Latham ; the discussion has been continued 
through the year in the columns of our monthly organ ; it has 
overflowed into the present Conference, and it will be con- 
summated (I will not say concluded) in the resolutions to be 
moved to-morrow morning. In that debate I have no inten- 
tion of intervening, nor should I presume to act the part of a 
judge and sum up the arguments on either side before leaving 
the case in the hands of the jury. It.is of " Translation as 
an Art” that I propose to treat, without any reference to peda- 
gogics, and I flatter myself that neither party in the suit will 
be able to reap any advantage out of my address. 

It is right to forewarn my audience (if I may borrow a hint 
from " Eóthen ") that this address will be quite unprofessional 
in its character. I have endeavoured to discard from it all 
valuable matter derived from books on method and cyclo- 
pedias of education, all display of " sound learning and re- 
ligious knowledge," all useful statistics of child-study, local 
examinations, and University schools, and, most of all, all good 
moral reflections; and f think that those who havethe patience 
to hear me to the end will acknowledge that my efforts in this 
direction have been attended with great success. 

On the prerogatives of translations (not of translation) in 
the history of civilization, in the education of humanity, I need 
hardly dwell. The Battle of the Books still rages. The ex- 
treme classicist still prefers to study natural history from 
Aristotle than from Darwin, and would sooner read Sophocles 
in Greek than Shakespeare in his native tongue. The extreme 
left of the modernists hold that translation is the Ahriman of 
language teaching, or, like Mr. Cobden, think that a single 
number of the Times contains more information than all the 
works of Thucydides. But these extremes would meet in 
acknowledging that by the transmitted wisdom of the ancients 
we are what we are, and that the transmitters of the lamp of 
life have been mainly the translators. I would go further and 
say that, supposing all the masterpieces of the world, in their 
original tongues, were collected into one library and all the 
translations into another, if the dire necessity were put upon 
ine to set fire to one or the other, I should elect to burn the 
originals. For, like Omar (some will add, like him, inspired 
with the ignorance of the fanatic), I should argue, " Whatever 
is of use in these writings of Judaa, Greece, and Rome bas 
been preserved in translation." 

And, lest I should seem overbold, let me shelter myself 
behind the broad shield of Goethe. Eckermann relates a visit 
paid to Goethe by a young English officer who had gone to 
Weimar to learn German (evidently a prototype of Lieutenant 
Woods). Goethe impressed on his visitor the importance of 
knowing German as a key to modern European literature. 
French, as the language of society (he held), was essential, bit 
as to Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, we can read the be:t 
works in these languages in-such excellent German transla- 
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tions that, except for some special object, there is no reason 
why we should waste time on the toilsome process of learning 
tongues. " There is no denying,” he added, " that generally a 
good translation takes us a very long way. Frederick the 
Great knew no Latin, but he read his Cicero in the French 
translation, "ebenso gut als wir andern in der Ursprache." 
And perhaps the highest compliment ever paid to a translator 
was paid by Goethe. When in his old age he could no longer 
read his own “ Faust," he read it with renewed pleasure in 
Gérard's translation. 

It is only from a translation that we know the very founda- 
tion of Christianity—the words of our Lord, the parables, and 
the Sermon on the Mount. It was in a translation that the 
arts of Greece were first introduced into rustic Latium, and 
the worthy old dominie who rendered the " Odyssey” into 
rude Saturnians—" Virum mihi, Camoena, insece versutum ” 
—deserves a red letter in the Comtist calendar. It was on 
translation that our “ morning star of song,” Dan Chaucer, 
tried his prentice hand, till he found himself and far out- 
stripped his French originals. It was from a translation— 
nay, a translation of a translation—that Shakespeare quar- 
ried the materials for his " Coriolanus," "Julius Caesar," 
“ Antony and Cleopatra." Of Keats, with far more truth 
than of Shakespeare, it may be said that he knew small Latin 
and less Greek, and in an immortal sonnet he has amply paid 
his debt to Chapman. 

I began by glorifying translations ; but, before I proceed 
further and discuss the canons of the art, I am bound to meet 
the objections of sceptics who deny the possibility of transla- 
tion in the higher ranges of literature. 

In his " Life of Goethe" G. H. Lewes flings down a bold 
challenge to all the world of translators, which I, perhaps, 
am still bolder in picking up. He has been explaining why 
so many English men of letters have declared themselves dis- 
appointed with Goethe’s “ Faust "—why, for instance, Charles 
Lamb pronounced it a vulgar melodrama compared with 
Marlowe's " Doctor Faustus." He finds a full explanation in 
the fact that Lamb read " Faust" in a translation, and so 
had not the real drama before him. From this particular in- 
stance he is led to the broad generalization that all transla- 
tion of poetry is predestined to failure. ''A translation may 
be good as translation ; but it cannot be an adequate repro- 
duction of the original. It may be a good poem ; it may be a 
good imitation of another poem; it may even be better than 
the original: but it cannot be an adequate reproduction ; it 
cannot be the same thing in another language, producing the 
same effect on the mind." 

And Lewes hits on a most ingenious and telling way of 
establishing his thesis. Instead of arguing whether the ver- 
sion of Blackie or Sir Theodore Martin or Bayard Taylor is 
adequate or not, he takes a simple stanza of a simple English 
poem and translates it into English. Mickle’s ballad is 
familiar to all readers of “ Kenilworth." Scott tells us that 
its music haunted him as a boy. The first stanza runs: 


The dews of summer night did fall ; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 


Of this Lewes gives alternative versions, one literal and one 


free :— 
The nightly dews commenced to fall, 
The moon, whose empire is the sky, 
Shone on the sides of Cumnor Hall 
And all the oaks that stood thereby. 


And more freely: 


Sweetly did fall the dews of night, 
The moon, of heaven the lovely queen, 
On Cumnor Hall shone silver bright, 
And glanced the oaks' broad brows between. 


. Here, he exclaims, are translations which in another lan- 
guage would pass for excellent, would win school prizes and 
University medals. In the first the meaning, the metre, and 
most of the words are identical, yet the difference in the whole 


It is the difference between a garden rose and a 
One shade the more, one ray the less, has half 
(nay, wholly) impaired the nameless grace. Assuredly neither 
translation would have haunted any one. We might, it is 
true, contend that Lewes is loading the dice, not playing the 
game quite fairly, that " sides" for " walls" is a hopelessly 
prosaic word, and that " commenced," as here used, is an 
actual vulgarism ; but on the whole we are bound to admit that 
he carries us with him, that the analogues of his versions in 
French or German, still more in Latin or Greek, where 
(fortunately for our classical prestidigitators) native criticism is 
impossible, would have passed as excellent. Admitting this, 
are we bound further to accept his sweeping generalization 
and pronounce all verse translation either a fraud or a 
failure—a fraud if it alters even for the better the original, a 
failure if it attempts an exact copy? That is not the con- 
clusion of the many, who would by Lewes be ruled out of 
court as unable to judge, nor do I think that he will convince 
the experts whom I am addressing to-day. After all, it is a 
question not of a priori reasoning, but of facts, and we can 
call in evidence at least one great poem (to which I shall 
recur) that both delights in English those who are ignorant of 
the original and is pronounced a faithful transcript by those 
who can compare the two. 

It seems to me that Lewes is dressing out as a striking 
paradox what is at bottom a barren platitude. It is obvious 
that, directly we pass beyond the commonest objects of sense, 
the simplest actions and emotions of everyday life (and even 
before then), no language can exactly reproduce the single 
words, let alone the connected phrases, the rhythm, and 
harmony, of another language. Each language has its own 
cachet, its own idiosyncrasies, its idiotism. Words are not 
counters, nor nuggets of gold or silver or copper. They are 
more like coins, each with its own image and superscription 
for which no exact equivalent can be found in a foreign coin- 
age. But even that metaphor is inadequate; for a word not 
only bears a past history like a coin or medal, but it is a living 
organism, ever taking to itsclf new accretions and shedding 
part of its substance. What is slang to-day may pass as 
standard English on the morrow: a nickname may be taken 
as the title of a great political party; a gross scurrility may 
become a term of endearment. 

Take the commonest words you can think of in English 
—" boy," " girl," “friend,” “to love": garçon, fille, ami, 
aimer would seem at first blush the exact equivalents ; but 
the schoolboy soon learns, to his cost, that they do not 
always match, and the adult translator knows, or ought to 
know, that to each word in either language there clings a whole 
network of associations, some obvious, some remote and only 
half perceived, to which he must attend at the risk of bathos 
or absurdity. Thus, to give a crude illustration, the incautious 
Frenchman may be betrayed into saying, "Ilove that jolly 
actress," and the next minute, "I love little peas." De la 
Place translated the title of the old play, “ Love's last Shift," 
" La dernière chemise de l'amour." The Englishman who is 
not forwarned may say of a jeune ingénue without a suspicion 
of giving offence, "C'est une fille," or of a matron's friend, 
if he happens to be a man of presence, " C'est son bel ami.” 

Or, take the parts of the body. As to dress among civilized 
nations, there is a general convention which varies little with 
time or place. But this convention, if I may coin the word, 
isonly clothes-deep. By a Frenchman ventre, flanc, hanche 
may be freely named in writing or conversation without a 
shade of coarseness or impropriety; but no Frenchman 
would mention his toes except to a surgeon or chiropodist. A 
typical instance of similarity, with a difference between French 
and English, is the word " bowels.” Thanks tothe Authorized 
Version, we can use the word in its metaphorical sense. We 
speak of " bowels of compassion," though our politer age 
would squirm at Fuller's description of “ Bloody Bonner, that 
corpulent tyrant, full of guts and empty of bowels.” Yet we 
cannot use " bowels " as freely and significantly as the French 
use the equivalent entrailles; and when La Bruyère speaks 
of " Ceux qui tirent des entrailles tout ce qu'ils expriment," 
we have to content ourselves with the far feebler metaphor 
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“from the heart,” and a phrase like “ donner des entrailles 
aux mots " drives the translator to despair. 

Semantics now forms a recognized branch of philology, and 
I have lingered too long on a topic that has been so brilliantly 
treated by Trench and Darmesteter. But, if single words are 
thus hard to render, when we pass to combinations of words, 
to phrases, sentences, and periods, the difficulty increases in 
geometrical progression. Each word has, as we have seen, its 
own particular nuance, and, further, this shade of meaning 
is affected by the context. The translator has to consider not 
the just equivalent for each individual word, but the equivalent 
that will suit the context, and, when he has so far succeeded, 
the hardest part of his task still remains. He has so to re- 
arrange or modify the words and phrases that the metre or 
rhythm or harmony of the whole passage at once satisfies the 
ear and at the same time is an echo of the original, or at least 
affects the foreigner in the same way as the original affects a 
native. 

And at this point of my argument it may be noted that the 
truism or paradox of Lewes, which I took as my starting 
point, cannot, as Lewes would have it, be confined to poetry. 
If poetry is untranslatable, so is prose—I mean, of course, 
literary prose. In this connexion, " The Elements of Euclid ” 
is no more prose than tables of logarithms. Prose, I say— 
the prose of Milton or Hooker, of John Henry Newman or 
Pater, of Ruskin or Froude—has each a rhythm and modula- 
tion of its own, almost, if not quite, as hard to reproduce in 
another language as the rime or metre of Shakespeare and 
Milton, of Keats and Swinburne. 

Let us, then, freely concede to Lewes that a perfect transla- 
tion of a poem is a chimzra, impossible in the nature of 
things, and out-paradox Lewes by extending his thesis to 
prose. Are we, therefore, bound to accept his corollary—to 
allow that the “ Faust" of Goethe must remain a book with 
seven seals to those who know not German, the “Agamemnon” 
to all but Greek scholars, the “ Divina Commedia” without 
a knowledge of Italian, and, not less, Rabelais and “ Don 
Quixote " to those who cannot read Old French and Spanish ? 
The question answers itself. Whatever scholars may opine, 
the world of readers has returned an emphatic negative, and, 
as Mme. de Sévigné said: “ Le public a bon nez et ne se 
méprend guére." In Lord Avebury's " Hundred Best Books," 
in the various series of reprints that are issuing from the 
press, at least one-fourth of the books are translations. 

We members of the Modern Language Association, of 
course, know Danish and Spanish (I don't myself, but I was 
born in the dark ages); but we all, young and old alike, read 
with delight Hans Andersen and Cervantes before we had 
mastered those beautiful languages, and it needs not a know- 
ledge of Arabic to appreciate " The Arabian Nights.” And 
there is one book that all, whether clerks or laymen, read 
and study mainly in a translation. The Dean of Christ 
Church who commended the study of Greek to his class on 
the ground that it enabled them to read the Oracles of God 
in the original and to look down from the heights of learning 
on the vulgar herd, belongs to a past generation; but, when 
at conferences [ have listened to our clerical head masters 
extolling the superlative merits of a classical education on 
the ground, among others, that thus alone could the Scriptures 
be revealed to us,—when, on two occasions, I have seen country 
parsons flocking to Cambridge to vote for compulsory Greek 
as though they were defending the ark of the covenant,— 
I should have liked to put to them the question: " How many 
of you possess a Hebrew Bible? how many know even the 
Hebrew alphabet? " 

Heaven forbid that before a Modern Language Association 
I should even seem to be depreciating the study of language, 
of Hebrew and Greek, any more than of French and German; 
but the old leaven of the Renaissance, the superstition of the 
elders, still lurks and works, and the study is imposed on pupils 
who cannot profit by it and supported by arguments that will 
not bear examination. Masters of classical and of modern 
sides alike have not sufficiently recognized the use and worth 
of translation in education, and would do well to lay to heart 
the wise words of Goethe that I have quoted. 
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But, in spite of my professions, I find myself falling into the 
moralizing vein. I apologize, and revert at once to the brief 
that I have given myself, '" The Art of Translation,” and begin 
with the main point at issue, which even in Horace's day was 
a bone of contention—the question of literal or free transla- 
tion. 

Translation is an art, but it has very slowly been recognized 
as such, and in no art has theory lagged so far behind practice. 
Even now there is, so far as I am aware, no treatise on the 
art of translation that can take rank with a score of standard 
works on the art of poetry, from Aristotle and Horace down to 
Lessing and Holmes. Even monographs such as Matthew 
Arnold's famous lectures on translating Homer are rare. The 
Greeks, who are not only our models but our lawgivers in every 
other branch of art and literature, are here wholly to seek. 
They suffer from the defects of their qualities; they were 
avróxOoves and avrapxes, self-developed and self-contained. 
All that is best in modern art and literature is translated (in 
the broadest sense of the word) from the Greek; the Greeks 
themselves translated nothing. 

I. notice that, under the translation competition in The 
Journal of Education, the Prize Editor is often asked 
whether a literal or a free translation is demanded, and he, 
like a prudent man, declines to give a categorical answer: 
the version, competitors are told, must give the whole truth 
of the original, and nothing but the truth, and must at the 
same time be idiomatic English—that is to say, must not 
read like a translation. This is a counsel of perfection to 
which no mortal can attain even in prose, let alone poetry ; 
and I, being neither a prize editor nor a politician, am 
under no necessity to preserve this non-committal attitude. 
There is a plain issue between the literalist and the spiritual- 
ist schools, and I unhesitatingly take my stand on the text: 
“The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life." And, if we 
would judge the two schools by their fruits, we could not 
select a more crucial instance for comparison than the 
Authorized and the Revised Versions of the New Testament, 
especially in their respective renderings of the Pauline Epistles 
and the Gospel of St. John. In the one we have the letter 
subordinated to the spirit; in the other the word-for-word 
rendering, the strictest adherence to the text as interpreted 
by the flower of Biblical scholars. I will read without 
comment a few alternative versions and leave those who have 
ears to hear to decide whether, in each instance, there is not 
a corruptio optimi, a sacrifice of the spirit to the letter. 


Authorized Version. 
Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 
Charity never faileth : but whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away. 


Revised Verston. 
If I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, but have not love, 
I am become sounding brass or a clanging cymbal. 
Love never faileth : but whether there be prophecies, they shall be 
done away ; whether there be tongues, they shall cease, whether there 
be knowledge, it shall be done away. 


Authorized Version 
For the creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of him who hath subjected the same in hope, because the creature 
itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty ot the children of God. 


Revised Version. 

For the creation was subjected to vanity, not of its own will, but by 
reason of him who subjected it, in hope that the creation itself also shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God. 

Authorized Version. 

And this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent. I have glorified thee on the 
earth: I have finished the work which thou gavest ine to do. 


Revised Version, 

And this is life eternal, that they should know thee the only true God, 
and him whom thou didst send, even Jesus Christ. I glorified thee on 
the earth, having accomplished the work which thou hast given me 
to do. 
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Authorized Verston. 


And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, shalt be 
brought down to hell. | 


Revised Version. 


And thou, Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven? thou 
shalt go down to hades. 


The pity of it is that enlightened people, clerics—and some 
among them scholars—don't know the difference ; and while the 
Authorized Version (thank God!) still holds its own in the 
family and in the closet, from the lecturer we hear more 
commonly than not the Revised Version. 

I have often thought what a mistake the revisers made in 
not co-opting as assessors to sit with them in the Jerusalem 
Chamber two or three masters of English—John Henry 
Newman, Froude, Tennyson. How different would have 
been the result! To make a perfect translation requires 
something more than exact scholarship; it needs Sprach- 
gefühl, the literary sense, the ear attuned to harmony— 
inspiration. 

I read in the newspapers that the Sacred College has 
undertaken a revised version of the Vulgate, and it is certainly 
high tiine; but His Holiness must beware of “oppositions of 
science which is falsely so called." Larousse, in the * Grand 
Dictionnaire," tells us that the Vulgate iscram full of blunders, 
and he instances two. “Spiritus Dei movit super aquas" 
should be “un grand vent, ventus fortis" ; and instead of " It 
is easier for a camel...," an absurd hyperbole, the Greek 
has “a rope or cord." 

A literal translation is a copy, and nothing but a copy, 

a peinture au décalque, and ex vt termini must be inferior to 
the original. For a Raphael, a Rubens, a Reynolds we pay in 
thousands or tens of thousands ; for a copy, in tens. or at inost 
in hundreds of pounds. And yet a copy inay be so good as to 
deceive all but the elect. But the analogy is not perfect, for 
the artist copvist works în pari materia. A translator is more 
like a sculptor set to copy the Venus of Milo in clay or plaster, 
or, it may be, in ivory or gold; but, whether the material be 
meaner or costlier, it is different, and the product must differ, 
and differ for the worse, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
the one happy hit or the freak of genius, when the greater 
inan sets himself to copy the less. 

A still closer analogy might be found in music than in the 
plastic arts. Tennyson most aptly addresses Milton as “O 
inighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies!” Well, when I read 
" Paradise Lost " in Chateaubriand’s translation, I seem to be 
hearing an organ fugue played on the pianoforte ; and when I 
read Heine's " Buch der Lieder" in Bowring's or Leland's 
version, I think of the “ Songs without Words " ground out on 
a barrel-organ or repeated on a gramophone. 

There are the misses, more in number than the sands of 
the sea. Translation is like the proud lady in Aristophanes : 
" Many were her lovers, but she gave herself to few.” And 
vet a record of favoured lovers would rival in length the latest 
" Life of George Sand," and I must be content to select at 
random a few typical specimens. 

My ignorance prevents me from comparing Fitzgerald's 
“Omar Khayyam” with the original " Rubáiyát "; but I have 
compared it with more than one literal version, and have little 
hesitation in pronouncing the English poem superior to the 
Persian. It is, to recur to my analogy from music, as though 
melodies composed for the spinet were rearranged for a grand 
piano. 

Even higher as a pure translation, with nothing added and 
nothing omitted. I should rank Rossetti’s rendering of Villon's 
immortal ballade? 


Tell me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora, the lovely Roman? 
Where's Hipparchia, and where is Thais, 
Neither of them the fairer woman? 
Where is Echo beheld of no man— 
Only heard on river and mere— 
She whose beauty was more than human ? 
But where are the snows of yester-year ? 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword — 
But where are the snows of yester-year ? 


Note bere in passing how a single word gives the key of the 
position. Had not Rossetti by a flash of inspiration coined or 
hit on " yester-year "—it has a dying fall—he would not have 
succeeded. John Payne, "an eminent hand,” has also at- 
tempted the “ Ballad of Dead Ladies " and egregiously failed. 
Instead of 

But where are the snows of yester-year? 


we have 

But what has become of last year's snow? 
and for 

Where's IHHéloise, the learned nun? 
we have 


Where did the learned Héloise vade ? 


Il faut tirer l'échelle. 

Equally perfect in its way, though not such a tour de force, 
is William Johnson's translation of the famous epigram of 
Callimachus : 


They told me, Heracleitus, they told me you were dead ; 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 
I wept as I remembered how often you and I 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 
And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales awake ; 

For Death, he taketh all away, but these he cannot take. 


It would be cruel to compare with this an alternative version 
by an eminent classical scholar who thought that Johnson had 
not done justice to the original, and that by a more literal 
translation he could reveal to us the true beauty of the Greek. 

One more specimen, and that a fragment. Here is Clough's 
version of an Alcaic stanza of Horace: 

Eager for battle here 
Stood Vulcan, here maternal Juno, 
And, with his bow to his shoulder faithful, 
He who with pure dew laveth of Castaly 
His flowing locks, who holdeth of Lycia 
The oak forest and the wood that bare him, 
Delos' and Patara's own Apollo. 


This is a type of the happy accident, and the chief merit of 
Clough consists in seeing that, for once, a Latin exotic could 
be transplanted, roots and all. and flourish in English soil. 

By wav of contrast I will cite Du Bellay’s " Song of the 
Winnowers," "an Italian thing transplanted into that green 
country of Anjou out of the Latin verses of Naugerius into 
French. The matter is alinost nothing; the form is alinost 
everything.” The matter, the Latin elegiacs, you will find in 
Masson's " Lyre Française”; of the form, the Old French of 
Du Bellay, I can give you only a feeble echo: 

Ye frolic airs that fleet 
With music in your feet 
O’er sea and land, 
Rustling the leafy shade, 
Rippling the woodland glade, 
Light-winged band ! 
Lily and rose I bring ; 
Look on my offering, 
Violets and roses. 
Violets all wet with dew, 
Pinks and carnations too, 
Fresh-gathered posies. 
Airs from the summer sea, 
Breathe over lawn and lea, 
Fan my retreat. 
The while I toil amain, 
Winnowing the golden grain, 
Through the day’s heat. 


I have chosen these four specimens somewhat at random. 
Few and brief as they necessarily are, I hope they may serve 
to convince you that Lewes’s paradox is one of those half 
truths that is always worse than a lie. I choose them without 
arrière benséc; but it happens, as you will have observed, 
that all four are by poets. Are we not justified in drawing 
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the inference that poetry can be adequately rendered only bya 
poet—a poet, that is, either in esse or in posse? Let us hear 
the canon of translation laid down by Rossetti himself :— 
“The life-blood of rhythmical translation is this command- 
ment that a good poem shall not be turned into a bad one. 
The only true motive for putting poetry into fresh language 
must be to endow a fresh nation as far as possible with one 
more possession of beauty. Poetry not being an exact science, 
literality of rendering is altogether secondary to this chief law. 
I say literality, not fidelity, which is by no means the same 
thing." 

And let those who think themselves poets in posse take to 
heart this confession of Victor Hugo which I am bound to 
quote, though it flatly contradicts my main contention: “ Je 
déclare qu'une traduction en vers par n'importe qui me semble 
une chose absurde, impossible et chimérique. Et j'en sais 
quelque chose, moi, qui ai rimé en français (ce que j'ai caché 
soigneusement jusqu'à ce jour) quatre ou cinq mille vers 
d'Horace, de Lucain, et de Virgile." 

Every modern translator has tried his hand on Heine's 
lyrics, but the wise have followed the example of Victor Hugo 
and kept their translations in scrinio. 

Time forbids me from giving more than two illustrations of 
Rossetti'S canon of fidelity as opposed to literality, drawn 
from longer poems. The first I will take from Coleridge's 
“Wallenstein.” The lines are doubtless familiar to most of 
you, but I myself never tire of hearing them repeated: 


The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religions, 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 

That had her haunts in dale or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms or watery depths,—all these have vanished. 
They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names ; 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
Spirits or Gods that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down ; and even at this day 
"Tis Jupiter who brings whate'er is great, 

And Venus who brings everything that's fair. 


The first six lines, as you are doubtless aware, are an inter- 
polation for which Coleridge found no hint in the German. 
Yet they are no purple patch sewn on to an old garment. 
Coleridge has, as it were, put on the singing robes of his 
master; he is the Miranda who takes Ariel's lute, and, as he 
plays the same melodyin another key, there comes a Nachklang, 
a variation of the original theme, a softer, sadder, sweeter 
harmony. 

For my second illustration I will choose a rendering of Horace 
by Dryden. Hecallsita paraphrase, “a paraphrase in Pindaric 
verse," and it stands at the opposite pole to the literal trans- 
lation ; but, if I wished to convey to an Engligh reader an idea 
of Horace’s genius, of his curiosa felicitas (an untranslat- 
able phrase, by the way), of his subiimated common-sense 
philosophy, never so well expressed in poetry before or after, 
I should refer him, not to the Clough fragment, still less to 
Milton's “ What slender youth . . .? "—that is only half 
_ hatched, and bits of the shell still stick to the chick—but to 
Dryden's paraphrase of Odes iii. 29: 


Fortune that with malicious joy 
Doth man her slave oppress, 
Proud of her office to destroy, 
Is seldom pleased to bless : 
Still various and unconstant still, 
But with an inclination to be ill, 
Promotes, degrades, delights in strife, 
And makes a lottery of life. 
I can enjoy her while she's kind, 
But, when she dances in the wind 
And shakes the wings and will not stay, 
I puff the prostitute away. 
The little or the much she gave is quietly resigned ; 
Content with poverty, myself I arm, 
And virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 
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What is’t to me, 
Who never sail in her unfaithful sea, 
If storms arise and clouds grow black, 
If the mast split and threaten wrack ? 
Then let the greedy merchant fear 
: For his ill-gotten gain, 
And pray to Gods that will not hear 
While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main. 
For me, secure from Fortune’s blows, 
Secure of what I cannot lose, 
In my small pinnace I can sail, 
Contemning all the blustering roar, 
And running with a merry gale, 
With friendly stars my safety seek 
Within some little winding creek, 
And see the storm ashore. 


The last quotation raises an important question, at which I 
can only glance. Ought the translator of verse to follow, or, 
where this is impossible, to attempt to reproduce the metre of 
the original, as Milton and Clough have done, or is he at 
liberty to choose his own metre and turn Horace's alcaics 
into " Pindaric verse" like Dryden? No universal canon can 
be laid down, each case must be tried on its own merits; but 
I will make bold to submit a few practical observations. 

Any attempt to naturalize a metre that is alien to the 
genius of the language is predestined to failure. This may 
seem a platitude and remind some of you of the old epigram 
about treason; and I allow that in most cases it is only by 
experiment that we can determine whether or not the language 
can be adapted to a foreign metre. Yet I think there are 
cases where we can pronounce a@ priori that a metre is an 
untransplantable exotic. Thus alliterative verse, though native 
to the soil, is now extinct, and no one would dream of re- 
viving the metre of 

In a somer seson whan soft was the sonne. 

Again, any attempt to write quantitative verse in English 
is absurd, and even a true poet like Dr. Bridges fails egre- 
giously when he essays it. In saying this I am not prejudg- 


ing the question of English hexameters. Thisis far too vexed and. 


intricate a matter for me to einbark on when I am almost reach- 
ing my tether. All I would remark is that English hexameters, 
whether good or bad, are accentual, not quantitative. Take 
the inuch admired distich of Coleridge (an excellent transla- 
tion of Schiller) : 
In the hexameter rises the fountain's silvery column, 
In the pentameter aye falling in melody back. 


'Turn this into Latin and observe the metrical effect ; 


Surgit in hexametro versus argenteus amnis, 
Usque loquax fluit in pentametro retro fons. 


My hexameter may pass because I have failed to find a 
Latin dactyl that would correspond to "in the hex-," but a 
fourth-form boy would be swished for showing up such a 
pentameter. 

This leads me to another observation. In judging of the 
appropriateness of any metre as a medium of translation, 
fragments are a very inadequate test. Matthew Arnold seems 
to me to have fallen into this error when he pronounced in 
favour of English hexameters as the best metre for translat- 
ing Homer, misled by a brilliant fragment of Dr. Hawtrey: 

Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed sons of Achaia. 


So, too, the specimens that F. W. Myers gives us in his essay 
on Virgil might persuade us that the heroic conplet is the 


metre for rendering the " Aeneid." What can be more 


perfect than— 
Tears call for tears, and honour honour brings, 
And human hearts are touched by human things. 


Thrice in high heaven with dimmed eyes wandering wide, 
She sought the light and found the light and sighed. 


Yet I cannot doubt but that we should thus be led to a wrong 
conclusion, that the “long roll of the hexemeter” can as little 
be conveyed by the metre of Pope and Dryden as by the 
ballad metre of Scott, testis Conington. 

One would have said that this metre is even less fitted for 
translating a Greek tragedian, but then comes Mr. Murray 
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with his translation of the " Hippolytus" and ‘‘ Medea” (not, 
it is true, in the couplets of Pope, but the freer measure of 
Keats and Morris) and takes the town by storm, demonstrat- 
ing the danger of all a priori judgments. 

We may apply the same general law to metre as to 
language. We must catch the spirit, and a literal transference 
is “faith unfaithful, falsely true." Who, for instance, would 
think of rendering Greek iambic verse or the common French 
metre into English alexandrines? Browning’s failure in his 
“ Agamemnon " shows that the attempt is desperate. So, too, 
Tennyson’s experimental alcaics seem to me but a partial 


success. 
And bloom profuse and cedar arches 


does not represent the normal 
Cum flore, Maecenas, rosarum. 


I cannot but think that the original metre of the lines to 
F. D. Maurice and " The Daisy " convey far more closcly to an 
English reader the metrical effect of Horace. You must not 
judge of its capabilities by the following halting experiment— 
the last four stanzas of the “ Regulus ” Ode :— 


He turned him from his wife’s embrace, 
His clinging brood, as in disgrace, 
(So runs the legend) and austerely 
Dent on the ground his manly face. 
Nor swerved he from his grim intent, 
Till to his will the Senate bent, 
And girt about by mourning lovers, 
Eager the self-made exile went. 
Well knew he what before him lay— 
The rack, the wheel —yet no less gay 
He thrust aside beseeching kinsmen 
And ’mid the fond crowds forced his way, 
Than if, the day's long business o'er, 
A lawyer, through the crowded door 
He hied for some Venafran villa 
Bound, or Taranto's Greek-built shore. 


There are in the English language some half dozen great 
unrimed lyrics—not more, if so many—and these rarer ex- 
ceptions prove the general rule as laid down by George 
Meredith : " In lyrics the demand for music is imperative, and, 
as quantity is denied to the English tongue, rimes there must 
be." We must accept, too, his rider—that the weakness of 
English in dissyllabics puts out of bounds for the translator 
much of Heine, and, we mav add, of the greatest Gerinan 
and Italian poetry. 


pressed by Goethe: “Wenn man die schlagenden einsilbigen | 


Worte der Engländer mit viclsilbigen oder zusammengesetzten 
deutschen ausdrücken will, so ist gleich alle Kraft und Wirkung 
verloren." 

One more general observation. Verse must be rendered by 
verse, and I wholly dissent from Mr. Andrew Lang’s dictum 
that a prose translation of the “ Odyssey” must .convev the 
meaning of Homer more faithfully than could any verse 
translation. If we are studying the Lucretian philosophy, 
we consult Munro; but who by reading Munro's prose trans- 
lation would discover that Lucretius is a great poet? If I 
wanted to give a Grcekless modern side a notion of the 
genius of Sophocles, I should set them not Jebb, but White- 
law. And, if I may express my own private opinion, I 
believe that the best medium for translating not only Greek 
tragedies, but the Greek and Latin epics, will be found, after 
all, to be blank verse. 
of infinite variety, plasticity, and adaptivity. 
as in 

A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman. 
It can thunder, as in— 
Ruining along the illimitable inane. 


It can ripple, as in— 
So they were wed, and merrily rang the bells. 
It can wail, as in— 
Thea, Thea, Thea, where is Saturn ? 


Lastly, translation is not, like science, a series of ascending 
stepping-stones. Of no translation can we say that it is 


The correlative truth was forcibly ex- | 


| 
| 


4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Itis, par excellence, the English metre, . 
It can creep, | 


a krpa és dei. Each age demands its own interpreter. 
Homer has one message for the eighteenth century and 
another for the twentieth, and, if even Tennyson had fulfilled 
his intention and left us a translation of the “ Aeneid,” 
I doubt whether it would have lasted on as the authorized 
version of Virgil in the two thousands. We may bind our 
Proteus and think we have wrested from him all his secret. 
And the inspired Aristaeus of the age may succeed in hiving 
his swarm, so that “ out of the strong there came forth sweet- 
ness." But his generation passes, the bees have flown; the 
Old Man of the Sea is “resolved into his primal figure," and 
Dryden seeks again to bind whom Addison had loosed. A 
Courier re-writes Amyot, North translates through Amyot, is 
supplemented by Langhorne, and is in turn refurbished by 
Clough. "Italiam sequimur fugientem," islands of the blest, 
Whose margin fades for ever and for ever as we move. 


And yet it is no ignis fatuus, no mocking mirage that allures. 
To few of us is it granted to hand down the lamp of life; but 
in this race, as with the beacon-fires which carried the news 
of Ilium's fall from Ida to Argos, first and last are alike 
winners; and they who fail to be a light to others are, in the 
endeavour, themselves enlightened, warmed, and comforted. 
The humblest and least successful of her train, though his 
efforts be but a flicker of the dying lamp, can invoke this 
solace of old age, the friendship that is constant to the end. 
when the ideals of youth have one by one departed, the 
Beschäftigung of Schiller:— 
And bring thy sister, sweet Employ, 
Who stills, like thee, the troubled breast, 
Toils slowly, yet can ne’er destroy, 
And never irking knows no rest ; 
Who only grain by grain can set, 
To build the dome the Eternal rears, 
But from life's overwhelming debt 
Erases minutes, days, and years. 


[In the Eversley edition of Tennyson's works, Vol. IH, 
published since this address was given, Tennyson notes that 
his " Milton " is an imitation of Greek alcaics, not of the 
Horatian alcaics, “ perhaps the stateliest measure in the world 
except the Virgilian hexameter at its best." I am pleased to 
find in the same volume a confirmation of my surmise that 
‘The Daisy" is “in a metre which I invented intending to 
represent in some measure the grandest of metres, the 
Horatian alcaic." I must, however, demur to Tennyson's 
dictum that in “ God-gifted organ voice of England" the -an 
must be long by position. This, according to my view, is a 
confounding of quantity and accent.  Tennyson corrects 
Coleridge's “ shockingly bad couplet as far as quantity goes ” 


thus :— 
Up goes Hexameter with might as a fountain uprising ; 
Lightly the fountain falls, lightly the Pentameter. 


W'e could not wish for a better demonstration of the axiom 
that English verse must be accentual, not quantitative.]| 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Annual General Meeting was held at Queen's College, Hvrley 
Street, on January 7 and 8. A full report will appear in the 
February number of Modern Language Teaching, and we must be 
content with a brief summary of the proceedings. On the Monday 


evening there was a conversazione, which was largely attended. The 
music was arranged by Miss Partington. 
On Tuesday the President, Mr. Storr, took the chair at 11. The 


report of the General Committee recorded an increase of 48 members, 
the present number on the roll standing at 679. Of these 71 per cent. 
are men. At the end of the year there was a balance to the good of 
425, and £60 had been invested in Consols. The main work of the 
past year has been (1) the formation of a Committec on the Training of 
Modern Language Teachers ; (2) the collection of a Travelling Exhibi- 
tion of Modern Language Books and Apparatus. The Exhibition was 
on view at Manchester for three weeks in the autumn and was displayed 
at Queen's College during the meeting ; (3) the drawing up of a catalogue 
of French text-books; (4) a Report on the condition of Modern 
Language Teaching in schools. 
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The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption of the report, congratulated 
the Association on securing the services of the Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge as Chairman of the Training Committee, which included re- 
presentatives of all branches of the profession and had already collected 
valuable statistics and information. 


Publications. 


Prof. RIPPMANN reported that Modern Language Teaching had 
largely increased its review columns, and he was beginning to receive 
more matter than he could get into thirty-two pages. Of the Modern 
Language Keview no report was forthcoming, but a Publications Sub- 
Committee had recommended that the Review should be subsidized by 
the Association to the amount of £50 a year, and that in return it 
should be supplied to members who desired to receive it at a reduced 
rate. In the debate that followed, Mr. Moore-SMITH dwelt on the 
importance of the Review as the organ of a learned society, not merely 
an association of teachers. On the other hand, there was a common 
sentiment that the present A’eview was too technical to appeal to any 
but specialists, and that it contained no articles of literary interest. 
The SECRETARY intimated that negotiations were proceeding with two 
other Associations to join in a common guarantee fund. 

The PRESIDENT then welcomed the foreign delegates, for whom 
Herr KASTEN and Mr. CAMERLYNCK replied ; and Herr Kasten, in a 
bilingual speech, invited the Association to attend a Philologentag to 
be held at Hanover during Whitsun week. 

At the afternoon sitting the chair was occupied by Mr. SOMERVILLE 
(Eton), Chairman of Committee. 

Mr. MILNER-BARRY moved :— 

" That this meeting, considering it desirable that greater en- 
couragement should be given to German in schools, urges the Board 
of Education to reconsider its policy that, when only two foreign 
languages are taught in a school, one must be Latin unless good 
reason can be shown for its omission." 

He premised that the resolution referred only to schools in receipt of 
State grants and did not apply to non-local schools. In the latter, as 
at Mill Hill, German was often an alternative to Greek, and this system 
worked well, except that the German classes were unduly swollen. 'To 
show the slump in German in local schools he quoted the figures from 
Mr. Kirkman's tables [given elsewhere]. In girls’ schools he learnt that 
German was commonly an extra taught with the piano, &c., in the 
afternoon. He quoted, with great effect, a paragraph from Miss 
Burstall’s +< English High Schools for Girls": ** Latin at present is 
elbowing German out. A clever girl can, however, learn all three 
(French, Latin, and German), German last.”  ** Latin has such value in 
grammatica] training, and as an aid to the study of English, that even 
two years of it are worth having. We have never heard a woman 
regret having learnt Latin—even a little Latin—in her youth. We have 
beard many a one regret her ignorance of it.” He said he should like 
to rewrite the passage, substituting German for Latin. The Report of 
the Scotch. Education Department for 1907 noted a similar decline in 
German north of the Tweed, At the Universities professorships of 
German were being founded. Cambridge was the only University 
without one. We were at the same time building a roof and kicking 
away the foundations. The remedy was an appeal to the Board of 
Education and to Local Authorities. It was the fashion, especially of 
head masters, to abuse Local Authorities ; but, when he compared 
middle-class schools of to-day with those he knew as a boy, he greatly 
Preferred the ** ignorant amateurs” (he was quoting a head master) of 
the twentieth century to the “experts” of the nineteenth. It was 
for the Association to convince Local Authorities of the need of 
Secondary schools corresponding to the A'ea/scAu/en of Germany, and 
if the Board of Education did not put a spoke in the wheel the thing 
Would be done. 

Mr. Eve, who seconded, said that, by reason of matriculation and 
professional examinations, Latin was already the ** most favoured ”? 
language, and he regretted that the Board of Education should depart 
from its principle of neutrality and try to cram Latin down their 
throats. He did not deny the virtue of Latin as a gymnastic, especially 
when the stage of writing Latin prose was reached ; but German was 
equally a gymnastic, and its virtue did not cease, as with Latin, when 
an examination had been passed. The Romans were Philistines and 
Jingoes, and we had more to learn from Gerinany than from Rome. 

Dr. BREUL believed there was a danger of nothing less than a total 
extinction of German in secondary schools. This was the view of an 
association of German University teachers in Great Britain to which he 
belonged. They had addressed a memorial to the Board of Education, 
and he hoped that the Modern Language Association would back it. 

Mr. MOORE-SMITH appeared as advocatus diaboli. While sup- 
porting the resolution, he deprecated the depreciation of Latin. As a 
teacher of English he found it a hopeless task to teach Shakespeare or 

cnaissance literature to a class without a tincture of classical culture. 
He had lately been reading '* Paradise Lost” with a class of Chinese 
who had never heard of Adam or Abraham. The cases were parallel. 
Modern language teachers must have a classical background. 

Mr. ATKINSON joined issue with Mr. Moore-Smith. He doubted 
whether the Englishman who had been educated on the classical side 


appreciated his Shakespeare better than a German who read it in a 
German translation. In the modern conflict of studies '* Divide et 
impera" should be their watchword. They did not wish that in 
schools German should oust Latin, but still less that Latin should oust 
German. 

Prof. RIPPMANN urged that the classical culture that Mr. Moore- 
Smith desiderated should in local schools be given by means of lectures 
on ancient life and literature and through the medium of translations. In 
these schools they had to deal to a Jarge extent with pupils coming from 
the elementary schools at the age of twelve or thirteen, ignorant of any 
foreign language, and leaving at sixteen or before. Could more than 
one ae language be profitably taught in the time to such pupils? 
When it came to a question between German and Latin, the whole 
weight of the inspectors—themselves generally classical scholars— 
was thrown on the side of Latin. They must fight against the subtle 
influence of the inspector. 

Miss Low said they must distinguish two types of schools. In the 
lower she had no doubt that German was the more interesting, anu 
therefore the more profitable language. But in the higher type, where 
pupils would carry on their linguistic and literary studies to eighteen 
and later, both languages were equally essential, and in her own experi- 
ence she had found it better to begin with French and Latin and then 
go on to German. 

Miss PURDIE corroborated this experience. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried with three 
dissentients, It was agreed to forward it to the Board of Education 
with a covering letter to be drafted by the Executive Committee. 

Miss MATTHEWS read a paper on ‘* Modern Language Work in the 
West Riding." 

Mr. KIRKMAN read a ‘‘ Report on the Conditions of Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching in Schools," and proposed resolutions arising therefrom. 
The SECRETARY took objection to these on the ground that notice had 
not been given as required by the Rules, and the CHAIRMAN upheld 
the objection. At the same time, he expressed the gratitude of the 
Association to Mr. Kirkman for the vast labour he had bestowed on its 
behalf, and thought that, with the leave of the meeting, the resolutions 
might be discussed if no formal vote was taken on them. This was 


done. 
SECOND DAY. 

The chair was taken by Lord FITZMAURICE., The first subject on 
the agenda was ''The Place of Translation in Modern Language 
Teaching." 

The discussion was opened by Mr. F. B. KIRKMAN. He intended 
to treat the question not as an arbiter, but as a leader and spokesman 
of the Reformers. In opposition to Mr. Latham he asserted that the 
Reformers regarded, and always had regarded, the ability to under- 
stand the foreign literature as the chief end, and valued the oral method 
chiefly as the most efficient means to that end. Conversation lessons 
having for their object the passing of an examination or practical utility 
they utterly repudiated. It was on in the method, and mainly in the 
use of translation, that they differed from Mr. Latham. (1) That trans- 
lation is one, but not the only legitimate means of teaching the meaning 
of new words Reformers had said, written, and shouted from the house- 
tops ; but apparently to deaf ears. What Reformers insist on is that, when 
the link between the foreign and native word has once been formed 
by translation, there is no further use for translation, which is then only 
an impediment and breaks the direct connexion. (2) In the next stage, 
the use of the word-matter which the pupil has learnt to start with, 
practice in inflection, constructions, &c., conversation and composition 
must be wholly in the foreign tongue, and this Mr. Latham apparently 
admits. The old method sometimes taught accuracy in grammar, but 
not in the application of grammar—quite a different thing. (3) Trans- 
lation as a test. Reformers have always admitted this, both as a means 
of control in the classroom and as a test in public examinations. It is 
only a question of degree. Personally he would rigidly exclude all 
translations into the foreign tongue for juniors. (4) Translation as a 
mental discipline. No one in his senses would deny it. What 
Reformers maintain is that this mental discipline is supplied equally 
well by other subjects in the curriculum, and he would lay down the 
following axioms: (a) If translation is to form a literary discipline it 
must be done thoroughly ; the slipshod translations generally permitted 
in the classroom are an unmixed evil. (6) Literary translations shouid 
not be done in the French or German hour unless they profit French or 
German as well as English. (c) This kind of translation, especially 
from English, should not be attempted till the pupil has made con- 
siderable headway in the direct use of the foreign language. He did 
not regret Mr. Latham’s attack, since it had given the Reformers an 
opportunity of restating their position and an exhibition of joyous wit 
and dialectical ingenuity. 

A letter was read by Mr. MILNER-BARRY from Mr. SIEPMANN, who 
maintained that translation was essential as a preliminary stage. 
Without it, a good deal of the text remained obscure and a good deal 
was taken to mean something quite different from the real meaning. 
When the sense has thus been surely grasped there should follow 
questions and answers in the foreign tongue on the text and repro- 
ductions of the original in the pupil's own words. 
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Prof. RIPPMANN said that to read a page of literary French or 
German took him some two minutes ; to write a translation of the same 
page would take him some two hours. The endeavour of teachers was 
to induce in their pupils the same state of mind in which they could, by 
unconscious or subconscious translation, appreciate a foreign author or 
speaker, so that his v'ords would produce on them the same effect 
that they would on a native. The old method failed to do this. 
Of the candidates he had examined at the Universities, the great 
bulk were incapable, after three years' study, of translating French 
and German into idiomatic English. In the early stages no power 
of translation would be evoked. There was no literary practice in 
translating ‘‘ Have you a toothpick? No; but I have a toothbrush.” 
The Reformers maintained that it was better for a child to get at 
the meaning of a new word for himself as it occurred in conversa- 
tion or in the Reader than to be told the English equivalent or to 
look it out in the dictionary. It was thus that his own feeling for, 
French and German had been acquired. By dint of reading, he had 
seen words in a number of different contexts till they had gradually 
come to evoke the same sentiment that they did in the mind of a French- 
man or a German. In the earlier stages there was no room for trans- 
lation from the mother tongue or into the mother tongue; nor, in 
his opinion, was there any more in the intermediate stage. At 
present the results in composition were pronounced by a consensus 
of examiners abominable, and they could not expect any increase of 
time. He would suggest a compromise. Let them give one lesson 
a week to colloquial work and the rest of the time to free com- 
position. Mr. Latham contended that this practice was mechanical, 
and that only the comparative study of two languages was intellectual. 
It was rather rough on modern language teachers to be told that they 
did not give their pupils any mental training, and the respective results 
of the two methods disproved the charge. Mr. Tilly said that all 
depended on a diflerence of aim, and that if the aim was to turn out 
a scholar, or even toinstil notions of accuracy. translation was in- 
dispensable. He denied any difference of aim. The aim of the 
Reformers was to give their pupils access to the best thought of 
France and Germany, and intelligent reading, at which Mr. Tilly 
scoffed, presupposed mental training and mental insight. 

The Rev. W. HopckEs (Lancing College) said they were all 
reformers now, as Lord Salisbury said, ‘‘ We are all Socialists”; but 
he complained of the extreme Reformers, Prof. Rippmann and Mr. 
Kirkman, that they set up an Aunt Sally, labelled it “ Ancien 
Régime," and proceeded to knock it down. As far as he was aware, 
Mr. Latham's arguments had not been answered at all. They were 
told that in the early stages English should be banished altogether 
[Prof. RIPPMANN protested], but, in his experience, to explain an 
abstract word such as ¿rès without translation took ten minutes, and it 
was far simpler and more effective to tell the class at once that ¢rés 
meant ''very." Again, translation, in his opinion, was the only 
effective way of testing rapidly the work of a class. 

Mr. von GLEHN said that the psychological basis on which the 
Reformed Method rested was the supreme importance of creating new 
associations. These associations were broken by the introduction of an 
English word, and therefore it was only under dire necessity that the 
teacher should resort to the mother tongue. The important thing to 
keep in mind was that a new language should be connected directly 
with objects, sensations, ideas, and not with words in another tongue. 
The ordinary reading book ought to be sufficiently easy for each 
sentence to produce its impression in the foreign tongue. Only par- 
ticular words should need explaining, generally by paraphrase, and at 
a pinch by English. The art of translation—and he allowed it was a 
fine art—should only begin at the latest school stage. With pupils 
leaving at sixteen it was absurd to expect them to turn an English 
passage into French ; but, by practice in free composition, they might 
be taught to express their own thoughts in French. 

Miss SHEARSON (Exeter High School) said that in the debate there 
had been too much stress laid on words, and it had been overlooked 
that the sentence was the unit of language. She believed that pupils 
who had been trained on the direct method would be incapable of per- 
petrating such ‘‘ howlers” in translation as had been given in Afodern 
Language Teaching. She wished that examination authorities would 
refuse to admit any pupil to a written examination who had not first 
proved his ability to speak the language. 

Miss NEUMANN (Harrow) differed wholly from the previous speaker. 
She would have one lesson a week in an easy reading-book which lent 
itself to questioning. With the lower forms she began with ‘‘ cooked "' 
compositions, and her sixth-form girls were able to turn into very 
decent French any newspaper cutting she gave them. 

Miss MATTHEWS met the argument that a knowledge of abstract 
words was necessary for beginners by pointing out that verbs of action 
could be taught by action, and that abstract nouns could be generally 
explained by their opposites without the use of English. Testing 
could be performed far more rapidly by oral questions and answers than , 
on paper. A word-for-word translation of a foreign classic defeated 
its main object ; it prevented the pupil from grasping the meaning as | 
a whole. 

The CHAIRMAN (Lord Fitzmaurice) said he had listened to a most | 
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interesting discussion on a very difficult question among experts, on 
which he, as an amateur, would not venture to express an opinion. lt 
was a very old quarrel. When he was writing ** The Life of Lord 
Granville " he came upon a long correspondence upon this very point 
between Lord Granville, the Chancellor of the University of London, 
and Mr. George Grote, the Vice-Chancellor. Lord Granville, looking 
at the question from the point of view of a diplomat and Foreign 
Minister, urged the importance of an oral knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, especially of French, while Mr. Grote, as an historian and man 
of letters, held that the literary side should alone be recognized by the 
University. Eventually, he believed Mr. Grote was converted to 
Lord Granville’s view. It was the work of this Association to har- 
monize these conflicting views. One other remark, from his per- 
sonal observation as for many years Chairman of the Wilts County 
Council and also of the Education Committee, he would venture to 
make. They must carefully distinguish the two classes of schools— 
the first-grade and the second-grade secondary schools, as they 
were termed by a Royal Commission. At one time of his life, to 
which he looked back with pride, he had been an Examiner to the 
University of Cambridge. That experience had at least taught him 
to sympathize with the difficult problems that faced the teacher, dif- 
ficulties not always sufficiently appreciated by their critics. 


French Plays and Songs. 


At the afternoon sitting Miss PuRDIE (Exeter) read an admirable 
paper on this subject, which will appear in Modern Language 
Leachine. 

The PRESIDENT said that if Sir Thomas Barclay had heard the 
paper, he would not have banned, as he did at their dinner, all acting 
of French plays in English schools. The most satisfactory school he 
had ever inspected, as regards modern language teaching. was one 
where French and German songs formed an integral part of the 
teaching from the first. 

Mr. VON GLEHN added one point that Miss Purdie had omitted— 
the dramatizing by a class of a short story or scene that they had 
read. He thought it was a great mistake to set boys to act the 
masterpieces of French tragedy and comedy which were beyond their 
comprehension. . 

Age for Beginning Languages. 

The SECRETARY formally moved the resolutions passed at a Con- 
ference held in 1906 of representatives of the Assistant Masters’ Asso- 
ciation, the Classical Association, and the Modern Language Associa- 
tion. He explained the present position of affairs. The Assistant 
Masters’ Association had agreed to the resolutions ; the Classical Asso- 
ciation had not laid them before their general meeting, but had referred 
them to their Curricula Committee, which had accepted them with 
modifications—e.g., ** That the study of Latin should not be postponed 
beyond eleven." It was his duty officially to move the resolutions, 
but personally he objected to several of them. 

The PRESIDENT observed that the resolutions were confessedly a 
compromise, and, as the Classical Association had not accepted that 
compromise, the Modern Language Association was under no 
obligation to confirm the action of their representatives. There was in 
the resolutions no definition of the class of schools contemplated, and 
it was in his opinion impossible to frame an age standard that would 
apply to all schools. 

Afer a long discussion, in which Mr. VON GLEHN, Prof. RIPPMANN, 
Mr. ANDREWS, Mr. KIRKMAN, Mr. Hurron, Mr. Lirscombe, and 
Mr. NEWMAN took part, at the suggestion of the PRESIDENT the 
resolutions were put and passed in the following amended form :— 

I. '* That before a scholar begins the study of a second language he 
should have developed some power of correct speaking and writing in 
English, and should have acquired some knowledge of the functions of 
words and of their grammatical relations to one another." 

2. “‘ No age limit for beginning languages can be laid down which 
could be rigidly applied to the various types of schools for boys and 
girls where one, or more than one, foreign language is taught." 

3. *‘ That in schools where a classical and a modern language are 
both taught, the modern language should always be taken first." 

4. “That a second foreign language should not be begun till a 
sufficient standard has been attained in the first, which in most cases 
would require two years’ study.” 

A vote of thanks to the Authorities of Queen’s College for their 
hospitality concluded the proceedings. ! 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY report an enroiment of 178 new 
members during the past year, making the total membership 693. 
New branches have Seen started at Shetheld, Bristol, and North 
London. The Lantern Slide Committee has been actively engaged in 
preparing a series of slides of typical views of Cent:al and Western 
Europe, the Mediterranean, and the United States. The agent of the 
society is Mr. Toms, 52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., from whom 
particulars of sale or loan may be obtained. 
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HEAD MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


HE Annual Meeting was held on January 9 and 10 in the Council 
Chamber of the Guildhall. Dr. RENDALL, the retiring Pre- 
sident, having expressed the thanks of the Association to the Lord 
Mayor, vacated the chair, which was taken by Mr. R. Cary GILSON, 
King Edward's School, Birmingham, who delivered his Presidential 
address. 
The Babel of Conferences. 

In choosing for his subject ** Two Unpopular Reforms " he reflected 
that he was speaking for himself and not for the Association, and 
therefore need be at no pains to avoid controversial matter. "The first 
reform he would call a ** muzzling order "—a name that suggested a 
signal success as well as initial unpopularity. The public hardly 
realized the extraordinary din in which schoolmasters worked. He 
was reminded of an old Rugby story. A new master supposed to be 
weak in his 4’s put on a boy to construe of the name of Hall. All the 
class leapt to their feet and began construing simultaneously, and the 
unfortunate master was forced to stop his ears and fly. This competi- 
tive emphasis of a multitude of counsellors speaking all at once dark- 
ened counsel; and if Mr. H. G. Wells is to bring home to us our 
errors he must be more emphatic than Mr. G. B. Shaw and more 
ingeminative than Mr. A. G. Benson. Prof. Armstrong seemed to 
think that he could not gain a hearing for his peculiar mixture of 
shrewd insight and exploded fallacies without headlines—‘‘ Is School 
Science worth having?" ‘*No hope for England unless the Board of 
Education is abolished to-day." Dr. Acland dins into our ears that 
schoolboys have not enough sleep, and Prof. Perry that our mathe- 
matics are not in touch with our laboratory practice, and a third pro- 
fessor makes us ** sit up" by telling us that all our clever boys are 
dunces and only the failures at school succeed in after life. The De- 
nominationalists are bawling **No surrender!" and nailing their 
colours to the mast with ringing blows, each crying that, though the 
rest are heretics, they will make common cause rather than admit that 
there is any common ground of Christianity. A multiplicity of Asso- 
ciations are engaged in the manufacture of good advice. Heard at 
intervals through the babel come the piping tones of the Child Study 
Association and the dulcet strains of the Parents’ National Education 
Association ; while above the din boom out the two great guns of the 
Midlands, the one thundering that classical study dwarfs the human 
intelligence, the other that all is lost unless we continue to teach Greek 
to infants in knickerbockers. Alone among their monitors the Board 
of Education need not shout, having other means of securing attention, 
partly by what it issues from time to time from its **oracular spout,” 
partly from a not ill-founded belief that when it does not say much it 
thinks the more, and that when it has made up its mind its right 
hand is capable of teaching us terrible things. He was far from say- 
ing that the whole of this racket was sound and fury, signifying 
nothing ; but he did protest against the discordant character of the noise 
and, most of all, against the key in which it was pitched. Education 
did not begin in 1902, nor yet in 1870. That it had not stood still was 
proved by the strictures of their critics, the severest of which were 
unintelligible till it was perceived that the writers were referring to 
wha: went on thirty or forty years ago when they were at school. He 
had kept a record of the recommendations received as to subjects to be 
included in the curriculum of his school, and they already amounted to 
127. Mr. A. C. Benson was quite right in saying that simplification, 
not multiplicity, should be their watchword. They could not re- 
quire their boys to pick laboriously the lock of modern English by 
withholding from them that easiest and most convenient of keys—a 
knowedge of the Latin language. Nor would they confer the highest 
degrees in our ancient Universities on those who were unversed 
in Greck, as was solemnly proposed a year or two ago ; but neither 
would they go on for ever requiring their mathematical and science 
scholars to devote a term to cheating the Little-go Examination with 
the shadow of a smattering of Greek culture. They would not go on 
cramming these foreign languages into children, nor, on the other 
hand, thrust small boys into laboratories for fifteen hours a week. 

. As for the question of public control, if that problem should prove 
insoluble, he should indeed despair of the republic; for on its suc- 
cessful solution our national reputation as a self-governing people 
was built. It went to his heart to hear such reforms as the phonetic 
pronunciation of Latin and the introduction of some manual training 
into schools of a mainly literary type denounced as fads by some of the 
leaders of the profession, not so much becausethese thirgs were not good 
and practicable as because it gave occasion for the enemy to blaspheme. 
Smiling to put the question by was the proper course as regards nine- 
tenths of the things they were asked to do or not to do; but the 
remaining tenth must be disentangled, put into shape, and tried not 
in the debating society, but in the school. Finally, he would advise 
them to add as little as they could to the clamour. There were men 
who seemed to find the savour of life in conferences, deputations, and 
committees ; but these men were not the real discoverers or prot- 
agonists in education. The most valuable work was the least ad- 
vertised, and the man who knew his boys and his masters, who thought 


of them as persons, not as specimens or machines, who could adapt 
his subjects, his methods, and himself so as to get the best out of all of 
them—that was the head master who commanded his respect and 
admiration. 

Parental Irresponsibility. 


As to his second unpopular reform, he was in a less sanguine mood. 
It was too grim a reality to give it any jesting name. How was it 
possible to feel satisfied that, with all our machinery, expenditure, and 
hard, persevering work, we were producing the right results on the 
right boys, from all schools, from the village elementary school to Eton 
College? Supposing that an Englishman should return to this country 
after an absence of fifty years, what change would he notice most in 
regard to the training of the young? Would it not be the almost 
entire disappearance of apprenticeship, the completely altered view 
taken by the majority of the parents of the nature and extent of their 
obligations to the rising generation? The grant of free education had 
produced many of the results expected from it ; but were these advan- 
tages a complete compensation for the loss of that sturdy resolve to see 
their children suitably launchd on the world which was formerly 
characteristic of the humblest class of British parents? What of the 
future? This entirely laudable assumption that the children's careers 
are the parents' business, which had almost quitted the strata whose 
education had now been free for forty years, was still receding from the 
lower middle class, whose education would probably be free at no 
distant date. It was not until they reached the true middle class of 
professional men, small manufacturers, &c., that parents were ordinarily 
met with who thought it natural and proper that they should pay for 
their sons' education, and who regarded it as their obvious duty to give 
their children a statt in some definite profession or occupation. This 
unwillingness to pay for education and desire to put the whole re- 
sponsibility for the children's future on the State was a deplorably bad 
and alarming sign of the times—bad for the taxpayer, bad for the 
parent, an bad for the children, in whom the strongest incentive had 
been the knowledge that their parents were making sacrifices on their 
behalf. Secondly, it meant that we were turning out in hundreds of 
thousands from our elementary schools, and in considerable number 
from our secondary schools as well, boys of no special aptitude for any- 
thing useful and no particular views as to what they were going to be, 
and who too often afterwards drifted to social destruction. The 
secondary education now given was too often a truncated and ridiculous 
sham. We needed far fewer scholarships, and these more valuable. 
The Board's Regulations erred in both respects. No scholarships 
could under them be given internally. To award scholarships on a 
single examination to last for three or more years was anti-educational 
and out of date. The secondary schools incurred a grave responsibility 
by sending out boys and girls who had not received a real secondary 
education. The present system turned innumerable good artisans and 
domestic servants into very inferior and wretchedly paid clerks. 
Having for years made secondary education the privilege of the rich, 
we were now setting about to make it the privilege of the poor. The 
true ideal to aim at was equal opportunity for everybody and free 
competition among all. That was the problem to which he would like 
to divert some of that discussion which was at present devoted to 
details of the curriculum and fantastic proposals about hygiene. 


New Secondary School Regulations. 


Mr. CHAMBERS (Lincoln) moved : 

* That this Association welcomes the new regulations for 
secondary schools, so far as they remove restrictions and limita- 
tions which have been found detrimental to educational progress 
under the previous regulations ; but it respectfully submits (a) ‘ that 
care should be taken to prevent the use of such regulations as a 
means to transform the constitution and character of secondary 
schools already established under schemes; (4) that in schools 
established under scheme the composition and rights of governing 
bodies should be carefuly safeguarded in respect of regulations 
issued from time to time by the Board of Education and of 
action taken by Local Education Authorities; (c) that it is in- 
expedient to lay down a fixed general rule as to the proportion 
of free places that should be reserved for pupils from elementary 
schools.' "' 

Mr. CHAMBERS, on the suggestion of the President, first moved the 
preamble separately. By the Act of 1902 secondary education was, 
for the first time, organized. The first step taken was to fill the gap 
between primary and secondary schools. Local Authorities all over 
the country were erecting higher-grade schools, lavishly equipped, 
which overshadowed and undermined the schools that the Association 
represented. They stood at the parting of the ways. They must 
either become less democratic by raising fees and so become purely 
class schools, or more democratic by opening their doors wide and 
occupying the ground that lay below them. The new regulations, he 
said, were something more than a mere handbook as to the earning of 
grants or the arrangement of syllabuses. They outlined a policy 
which was capable within a generation of schoolboys of changing the 
whole face of secondary education. The three main features of that 
policy were the abolition of denominationalism, the establishment of 
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local control, and the much vexed 25 per cent. of free scholars from 
the elementary schools. This policy trenched dangerously near that 
religious controversy which was now devastating the field of ele- 
mentary education. The members of that Association were not there 
as politicians or denominationalists. Their first duty was to rid that 

licy of its accidental elements, to examine it, and to say without 

esitation whether, in their opinion, it was going to advance the cause 

of education or the reverse. Schools which had sprung up under 
Local Authorities, and which came between the elementary schools 
and the secondary schools were pressing the latter hard, and the 
secondary schools, would be forced to become either less democratic 
or more democratic. Were they going to confine the privileges and 
traditions of their secondary schools within class limits? He re- 
garded the regulations as a call to them, as secondary. school masters, 
to play a larger part in the field of education. 

Mr. W. WHITE (Boston) seconded the motion. 

The Rev. W. MADELEY (Woodbridge) moved as an amendment to 
insert in the preamble the following words: **But deprecates the 
«mployment of financial pressure as a substitute for legislation." If it 
was desired by the Board of Education to revolutionize the whole 
character of secondary education, their proposals should have been 
submitted to Parliament and should have received legislative sanction. 
In the differentiation cf grants there was a financial screw, and the 
alternative was put before every school either to sacrifice its independ- 
ence or to involve itself in hopeless financial difficulties. 

Mr. R. S. TayLor (Raine’s School) seconded the amendment, 
which was opposed by Mr. WILKINSON (Bodmin), who said that the 
country would in time see the wisdom of the step which the Govern- 
ment had taken. 

The amendment was carried by 58 votes to 35. 

Mr. CHAMBERS then moved section (a) of the resolution. The 
moment democratization implied a lowering of the level of the schools it 
defeated its own object. That there was danger of this occurring no one 
would deny. He believed entirely in local control, and as for resisting 
it they might as well try to stop an express train with a piece of string. 
Instead of trying to do that secondary-school masters should try to 
climb on the engine. When once their schools were recognized as an 
integral part of national education they would take their proper place. 
Good education was not turned out by bad. Local Authorities could 
not be driven, but they could be led. 

Mr. HOLME (Dewsbury) seconded the motion, and it was carried 
nem. con. 

Rights of Governing Bodies. 

The Rev. J. R. WYNNE-EDWARDS (Leeds) proposed the adoption of 
section (6). The Bishop of Hereford had lately written of ** the new and 
generous policy of the Board of Education.” They did not mind being 
under the Board, but they did mind being under unrestricted local 
control. He urged the Association to strive to secure that members of 
governing bodies should be educated men and men of sufficient leisure to 
attend Board meetings. 

Mr. R. W. Hinton (Hampstead) seconded the motion, and it was 
unanimously adopted. 

7 he ** Educational Ladder.” 

Mr. A. T. Maktin (Bath) moved the adoption of section (c). In 
his opinion the formation of character among the youth of the country 
was of more importance even than the provision of the educational 
ladder. The character and tone of a school was a delicate growth, and 
they should endeavour to secure that the influx of free scholais from 
elementary schools should not change the tone of the secondary school 
for the worse. A hard and fast rule fixing the number of free scholars 
at 25 per cent. might work great injustice to particular schools, while 
other schools could take a much larger number without being injured 
thereby. The inspectors of the Board of Education should have the 
right to say what was the proper proportion of free scholars for each 
school. 

The Rev. W. E. CarLow (Bridgwater) seconded the motion, 
which was supported by the Rev. W. HOWLETT (Bury), who stated that 
in his school the Doard allowed 10 per cent., the Rev. B. REED (Thet- 
ford), and Mr. LirscoMbe (Bolton). The last-named speaker expressed 
himself as in entire sympathy with the admission of boys and girls of 
the poorer class. The real difficulty, he thought, would be found to be 
the extra expense to the school, notwithstanding the increased grant, 
because a large number of boys whose parents at present paid fees would 
no longer be paid for. . 

The motion was unanimously agreed to, and, on the motion of Mr. 
CALDECOTT (Wolverhampton), the following rider was added: ** That 
the free places in public elementary schools hitherto reserved to pupils 
from public elementary schools should be open to all duly qualitied 
candidates, irrespective cf the place of their previous education.” 


The second day of the Conference began with a short service in the 
Church of St. Lawrence Jewry ; the sermon was preached by Dr. 
Rendall. 

Registration of Teachers. 

Dr. MACLURE prefaced the debate by an account of the negotiations 

between the Council and other bodies of teachers that had taken place 


during the past year, but requested that this account should not be 
reported. 

The Rev. W. Mang_ey (Woodbridge) moved :— 

‘“ That, in the opinion of the Association, the possession of a 
degree of some recognized University, or, in the case of women 
only, the equivalent, or, in the case of teachers of modern languages, 
music, and art, some similar diploma, should be made a condition of 
admission to the Register of Teachers.” 

The last Register had failed because the qualification was too low. 
Column B included a great number who had no right to be on it and 
excluded some who had a right. It was dead, and Column A had never 
come to the birth. A University degree would be an incentive of 
ambition to the elementary teacher, and there would be a levelling up, 
not a levelling down. 

Mr. R. H. ErLLi0TT (Rishworth) seconded the motion. 

Mr. R. W. HINTON (Cricklewood) moved the omission of the words 
' or in the case of women only, its equivalent, or " and the substitution 
for them of the words ** or other proved evidence of general efficiency 
and." 

Mr. A. E. HorLME (Dewsbury) seconded the amendment. Many 
women teachers had not had the opportunity of obtaining a degree. — 

Mr. W. W. VAUGHAN (Giggleswick) moved the previous question. 
This was duly seconded, but on being put to the meeting was lost. 

Dr. Gow (Westminster) moved as an amendment to add to the reso- 
lution the words ** provided always that the Registration Council shall 
within six months after their first meeting have power at their discretion 
to admit to the Register persons who are not qualified for registration 
under the conditions above named." The new Registration Council 
would be embarrassed for money and therefore loth to return what re- 
mained of the 11,000 guineas paid infees. Nearly all the best qualified 
women teachers belonged to theante-degree age. The Medical Register 
admitted at starting bone-setters and the like. 

This was seconded by Mr. A. T. MARTIN (Bath). 

Dr. RENDALL (Charterhouse) opposed both the motion and the 
amendment as premature and too precise. The one thing to aim at 
now was to get the very best Registration Council possible. On 
it they would have their representative to support their views. They 
could not bind that Council in advance. 

Dr. Gow asked that **twelve months” should be substituted in his 
amendment for ‘‘ six months." 

Mr. A. KAHN (Camden School, London) protested against regarding 
the Register as a roll of honour. It was intended for all teachers, 
primary and secondaiy alike. 

Dr. MACLURE said that Mr. Kahn’s view would not he supported 
by the elementary teachers themselves. "They, speaking through their 
representatives, agreed that the Register must be for teachers qualified 
to teach in secondary schools. What perturbed the N.U.T. was the 
number who had been admitted to Column B on the slightest qualifica- 
tions—for instance, head masters who had purchas«d a school. 

Dr. BEVAN LEAN (Friends! School, Didcot) moved that after the 
word ** degree," in the resolution proposed to be amended by Dr. Gow, 
the words ‘‘ or a diploma in education " should be added. 

Mr. S. R. HART (Lower School, Rugby) seconded this amendment. 

Canon SWALLOW hoped that they would vote for the original motion 
with Dr. Gow's amendment. The Asscciation had already passed a 
resolution in favour of a certain amount of training, and some time: 
must elapse before sufficient provision for training could be made. 

Dr. Bevan Lean’s amencment was lost, and Dr. Gow's was carried. 
Mr. Madeley's resolution, with Dr. Gow's amendmert, was then put 
as a substantive motion and carried. 


Matriculation Examinations. 
The Rev. J. B. LANCELOor (Liverpool College) moved :— 
** That, in the opinion of this Association, it is high time that 
a common understanding between the University of London and 
the Northern Universities be arrived at as to mutual recognition of 
matriculation certificates on terms of equivalence." 
It was mainly a matter of Z. s. d., and he should have expected a 
more generous lead from the University of London. 

This was seconded by the Rev. R. J. WYNNE-EDWARDs (Leeds). 

Mr. Hart (Lower School, Rugby) moved as an amendment that the 
words of the resolution should run: ‘* That, in the opinion of this 
Association, it is high time that a common understanding should be 
arrived at between the University of London and all recognized Uni- 
versities of the United Kingdom, &c." 

Mr. HiLLs (Leyton) seconded the amendment. 

Mr. CRADOCK WATSON (Great Crosby) said that all head masters 
would approve the object of the resolution ; but there were ditbculties 
in the way. The London Matriculation standard was higher than that 
of the Northern Joint Beard, and, further, it was mainly a school. 
leaving examination. 

Mr. H. V. Dawes (Bridgnorth) suggested the inclusion of the words 
‘and the University of Birmingham” after ‘the Northern Univer- 
sites." This was agreed to by the mover and seconder of the resolu- 
tion. 

The amendment was lost and the resolution was carried. 
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The Specialist and the Form Master. 

The Rev. C. J. SMITH (Hammersmith) moved :— 

* That, in the opinion of this Association, the recent tendency 
of the Board of Education to urge the employment of a greatly 
increased proportion of specialist teachers throughout the school 
is not beneficial to the best interests of scholars in secondary 
schools.” 

L.C.C. inspectors insisted on specialists, and in his own school he had 
specialists in nine subjects — woodwork, art, music, military drill, 
physics, chemistry, advanced mathematics, French, and German. He 
held that character was the main object of education, and that in a 
day school the man upon whoni responsibility fell in this matter was the 
form master. He thought there was a tendency to overvalue the work 
of the specialist and to undervalue that of the form master. 

Dr. A. E. SALTER (New Cross) seconded the motion. 

Mr. F. C. BRITTEN (Odiham) thought that the Board of Education 
had very much more reason to be afraid of the schoolmaster than the 
schoolmaster had to be afraid of the Board of Education. 

Mr. W. H. BARBER (Leeds) moved the previous question. He said 
that they would be sacrificing their independence as head masters if 
they felt themselves bound to receive the suggestions given to them by 
inspectors as if they were orders given by the Board of Education. 

Mr. A. T. MARTIN (Bath) thought that what Mr. Smith had said 
was true—there was a tendency on the part of the Board, and the 
same tendency was a feature of educational politics generally. 

The previous question was lost. 

Mr. HiTCHcOCK (Southend-on-Sea) said that he had always worked 
his school by means of specialist teachers, and he had found nothing 
detrimental to the boys to result from his system. 

Mr. R. W. Jones (Pengam) said the specialist could also be a form 
master, and it was in the combination of the two systems that the hope 
of the future lay. 

The original resolution was then put and carried. 


Bursaries. 

In the absence of Dr. Spencer, Mr. KAHN moved :— 

"That, in the opinion of this Association, Local Education 
Authorities should be urged to adopt the bursary system in the 
training of elementary teachers in preference to the pupil-teacher 
System. 

No one could now be found to defend the so-called survival of the 
apprenticeship system, by which boys and girls might be employed for 
thirty hours a week in teaching. The only reasons for its partial 
continuance were the insuflicient supply of adult teachers and the ab- 
sence, 1n some neighbourhoods, of a secondary school. 

Mr. Harr said that the elementary teachers objected to the bursary 
system as likely to produce a race of scholars who could not teach ; but 
A could say that the experiment was a failure till it had been 
nied. 

Mr. RosERTS (Warrington) complained that the training given to 
bursars in elementary schools was most unsatisfactory. He had a large 
number of bursars in his school and had visited the elementary schools 
to see what was done. He found them employed in sharpening pencils, 
cleaning slates, keeping children awake by tapping them on the head, 
ard, in one case, wiping the noses of the infants. 

Mr. GILSON regretted that the alternative of entering the training 
college straight from the secondary school was allowed by the Board. 
At the training college the practice in teaching was conducted under 
such artificial conditions that it afforded no test of aptitude. There 
was needed some early opportunity of eliminating the unfit. 

Mr. Hircucock proposed to add ‘‘and to insist on a year's work 
as student-teachers in an elementary school before entering the train- 
ing college." 

The resolution, with the addition, was carried. 


Metric System. - 
Mr. GUTTERIDGE (Purley) moved a resolution in favour of the com- 
pulsory introduction of the metric system into secondary schools. This 
was lost by a large majority. 


Medical Inspection. 

On the motion of Canon SWALLOW, a committee was appointed to 
consider the methods most suitable for the medical inspection of second- 
ary pupils, 

M Superannuation and a Benevolent Fund. 

MT. BARBER (Leeds) proposed the appointment of a committee to 
consider this question. 

Mr. RUSHBROOK (St. Olave’s) called attention to the work of the 
hec? of „Schoolmasters. During the ten years that he had been on 
ES SC OL deserving case had been refused aid. The Governors 
on à ave's had paid for all the staff the five guinea subscription, 
Ich conferred life membership. 

ade i CE reminded the mover of the early attempt that had been 
es Ac f e Association to establish a benevolent fund in connexion 
see ee Society, That had broken down, and three years ago 
Wa saci “committee was formed with the same object, of which he 
The f m He had devoted much time to drawing up a report. 
rst fact that emerged was that Wales, with its system of homo- 
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geneous schools, afforded no precedent. In England large schools were 
able to establish a pension fund for themselves, and that had been done 
at Mill Hill. He himself looked forward to a central fund, organized 
and managed by the Government, but he saw no hope of this in the near 
future. If they asked this Association to undertake such a task they 
were asking more than it could possibly perform without a large 
increase in the number of its paid and unpaid officers. AH they could 
expect was a negative report, but this would not be without its use as 
showing the difficulties that had to be overcome. 

The motion was carried, and a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor and 
the City Corporation concluded the business. 


ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 


HE first Annual Meeting was held on January 10 at University 
College, Gower Street. Dr. T. GREGORY Foster took the 
chair. Prof. F. S. Boas, Hon. General Secretary, read the report. 
The central body has enrolled 289 members, and the total number of 
members and associates was 978. Various leaflets had been pub- 
lished during the year, and a '' Shakespeare Reference Library for 
Teachers" was being prepared by Mr. Sidney Lee and would shortly 
appear. Mr. Arthur H. D. Acland was elected President for 1908, 
in succession to Dr. H. M. Butler. 

After the formal business, Canon BEECHING read a paper on 
“ William Watson as a Poet." Watson was far excellence the critic 
poet. He caught and reproduced with exquisite art the tones of other 

ets. 

In the evening the Association dined together at the Popular Café, 
Jermyn Street. The MASTER OF TRINITY, who presided, said that 
he had the good fortune to listen to Lord Beac ‘nsfield’s speech in the 
House of Lords on his return from the Berlin Conference. In the 
course of that speech Lord Beaconsfield said : ** Greece is an interest- 
ing country. Greece has a future. Greece can afford to wait." 
Two-thirds of that Delphic utterance might be applied to this Society. 
“The English Association " is an interesting body. It has a future. 
It cannot afford to wait. The defects of English teaching were borne 
in upon lim as an examiner for the entrance scholarships at Trinity 
College. A large proportion of the candidates had no notion how to 
write their own language. A miserable exiguity of mind found expression 
or partial expression in their a They seemed to have felt nothing. 
None of the joys awakened by our great authors seemed to have 
entered their parched souls. This miserable incapacity for writing the 
English language was most marked among the candidates in the 
mathematica) and natural sciences, Yet these illiterates would be 
the science teachers of the coming generation. It was the work of 
the Association to remedy this glaring defect. 

Mr. ARTHUR ACLAND dwelt on the defective English teaching in 
elementary schools, from which secondary schools, to a large extent, 
drew their pupils. 

The meeting was continued on January 11, Prof. RALEIGH occupy- 
ing the chair. 

Teaching of English in Secondary Schools. 


The first paper on the above subject was read by Mr. FOWLER 
(Clifton College). The first great opportunity for teachers of English 
came thirty-eight years ago, with the widening of the curriculum and 
the starting of modern sides. The reasons of its failure were that 
English teachers were without guidance as to method and had to 
invent their own or follow blindly classical traditions. At the Uni- 
versities the first professors of English literature emphasized the his- 
torical sources and Anglo Saxon. This wasa mistake. If it was to be 
taught historically it was far better to approach it through Latin and 
Greek than through Middle and Early English. Another cause was 
the assessment of teaching by marks. Sir O. Lodge's complaint of the 
lack of intellectual interest in public schools was due not so much to 
the schools as to the deep-seated philistinism of the nation. And 
the present undoubted advance he ascribed not so much to school 
teaching as to the influence of great Victorian writers—in particular, 
Carlyle and Ruskin—and to the revived interest in our older literature, 
encouraged by cheap reprints. The dangers of to-day were other than 
those of 1870. First among these he should put impressionism. For 
the old-fashioned minute study of a single great work or part of a work 
a number of books were skimmed or taught by extracts, and instead 
of literature we had histories of literature with vague generalizations, 
of which the following wasan example : ** To Meredith alone descended 
the radiant prophecy of the identity of reason and faith." The second 
danger was sentimentalism. ‘* Mark the pathos of this beautiful pas- 
sage" acted like a cold douche on the pupil. The third danger 
was isolation. English composition should be taught in close con. 
nexion with other subjects, especially history, and not enough use was 
made of the great historians, Gibbon, Macaulay, &c. Prof. Armstrong 
had told them that teachers of literature were not only unpractical, but 
unmanly. To disprove this aspersion teachers must add to their know. 
ledge the saving graces of commonsense, humour; and sympathy. 
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Miss CLEMENT protested against the popular indictment that 
English was badly taught in schools and that too little time was 
given to it. When the Board of Education's Regulations appeared 
in 1903 the Head Mistresses expostulated on the ground that they 
docked the time for English. She had obtained statistics from 65 
girls’ schools. In 48 of these the English teaching in the three 
highest forms was given by a specialist. The ordinary time allotted 
was two lessons a week of forty-five minutes. In only 10 schools did 
it exceed three hours a week in the upper forms. In these forms an 
increase of time could not be reasonably expected, but more time 
should be devoted to English in the lower and middle forms and more 
might be done in out-of-school hours—debating societies, home-read- 
ing, &c. More freedom should be allowed to the individual teacher. 

Mr. P. HARTOG said the meeting, in which women predominated, 
bore out Locke's remark : ** Our women write much better than men." 
He urged that American methods should not be adopted without 
caution. They were far too detailed, and, in spite of the time and 
effort devoted to English, Americans themselves were not satisfied with 
the result. Literature did not furnish suitable subjects for composition. 
Few teachers would be prepared to write an essay on -Shakespeare or 
Dryden, and it was absurd to set such subjects to boys and girls. For 
a real essay a schoolboy must have an object and an audience to 
address. 

The discussion was continued by Miss CLEARY, Mr. ROBERTS, and 
Miss POWELL. | 

Mr. MACKAIL, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, said 
he was glad to observe that the subjects of literature and composition 
had been kept distinct. Literature was the interpretation of life, and 
in that sense it could not be taught : it teaches. One of the greatest 
dangers of teachers, born of their vocation, was the failure to perceive 
that their teaching never ended, and that they must not confine 
themselves to the work in hand, to offer their pupils the interpretation 
before they had the text. All they could do was to clear away the 
obstacles—first the text-book and then the teacher. 

Mr. STORR seconded the vote. He had heard two days before a 
denunciation of teachers’ associations, among which the English was 
specified as a superfluity, as already included in the Modern Language 
Association. That, he confessed, had been his view a year ago, but the 
year's work and this meeting convinced him that there was scope for 
both, and that a union of English teachers was needed for working out 
their own salvation. 

The CHAIRMAN, in replying, said that the separate treatment of 
literature and composition was a step in the right direction. More 
fruitful themes for composition were to be found in connexion with 
other subjects, with history for teaching the art of narrative and with 
science for practising a succinct and lucid statement of facts. He could 
not help reflecting that, when the teaching of literature is set going with 
40,000- horse power, they would look back with fond regret to the days 
of their youth, when they read poetry in anapple tree, to the days when 
Scott, instead of writing a prize essay on Ballads, collected the Border 
minstrelsy from the bothie and the shepherd's hut, and Lamb studied 
Massinger in a folio he had picked up from a bookstall for sixpence or 
ashilling. Tothe early age of faith had succeeded an age of relics and 
endowments. This Association would look to it that tnere should be 
no orthodoxy and no popes. Teachers were not by nature inimodest, 
but immodesty was forced upon them by their position. Their one 
endeavour must be to keep alive in their pupils the excitement of dis- 
covery. We did not teach our children to fall in love. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


HE Annual General Meeting was held on January 10 at Merchant 

Taylors’ School. Mr. R. F. CHOLMELEY (St. Paul's), Chairman 

for the incoming year, presided. 

The report of the Executive Committee referred at length to the 
Richmond School case, and stated that a united effort would shortly be 
made to obtain a brief Act to amend the Public Schools Act of 1868, 
with the object of making the assistant master the servant of the school, 
entitled, like other public servants, to reasonable conditions of tenure. 

Mr. A. A. SOMERVILLE, the retiring President, in moving the 
adoption of the report, congratulated the Association on the increase of 
membership. For the first time their membership exceeded two 
thousand, but they should not rest content till they included every 
assistant master in every secondary school. 

Mr. T. E. PAGE (Charterhouse) moved :— 

** That in view of the intolerable position created by the judg- 
ment in the Richmond School case, whereby secondary teachers 
are liable to instant dismissal, without appeal and without redress, 
the Board of Education should be called upon to promote legisla- 
tion for the purpose of securing to teachers (a) reasonable notice in 
case of dismissal, or salary in lieu of notice, and (^) an appeal to 
some oublic authority before whom the dismissed teacher should 
have the right of urging his case in person." 


Primary teachers who could influence the votes of the democracy com- 
manded the warm sympathy of all members of Parliament, but the 
grievances of secondary teachers were little regarded, and the Associa- 
tion had done well in fearlessly prosecuting the appeal in the Richmond 
case, and so arousing public attention. Assistant masters were, under 
this judgment, advertised to the world as men who cculd be wronged 
with impunity, and they hid to make it clear that thev were determined 
to find out a remedy for what was at present an intolerable wrong. The 
Board of Education, which had certainly been lukewarm in the past, 
now assured them that they had its sympathy, and they could only eee 
that that official sympathy might be changed into vigorous assistance. 
The Association had not fought the struggle merely to claim such rights 
as a private servant had at the hands of a private master. They claimed 
to be doing public work and to be public servants, and that they were 
not liable to dismissal except for just cause and after a full hearing by 
some proper and publicly appointed tribunal. 

Mr. C. H. GREENE (Berkhamsted) seconded the resolution, which, 
having been amended by the addition of the words **or by his repre- 
sentative " after the word ‘‘ person,” was unanimously carried. 

The Rev. J. L. Dove (Durham School) moved and Mr. A. A. 
SOMERVII LE seconded :— 

‘That, the Territorial Army Bill having become law, it is the 
duty of every secondary school to contribute to the supply of 
ofhcers, and to this end assistant masters in such schools are 
called upon to work in every way possible." 

Mr. J. WHITEHEAD proposed, and Mr. A. G. AREL (Wakefield) 
seconded, the following addendum :—‘‘ That this work should be con- 
sidered as quite voluntary and should not be imposed on assistant 
masters generally as one of the necessary duties of the profession.” 

The addendum was accepted and the resolution, so amended, was 
agreed to. 

Teachers and the Civil Service. 


At the afternoon session, which was open to the public, Prof. M. E. 
SADLER read a paper:—‘‘Should Secondary Teachers be Civil 
Servants?” The advantages which would be likely to follow from 
the organization of the teaching staff of secondary schools as a branch 
of the Civil Service would undoubtedly be great if it ensured to every 
qualified teacher a reasonably progressive salary, with a pension at 
sixty years of age, and would remove a grave clement of weakness 
from English seconcary schools. The improved prospects opened 
would increase the supply of competent men, and maintain the supply 
of competent women, candidates. The change would be accompanied 
or quickly followed by the enforcement of some form of professional 
training and by enhanced ‘requirements as to intellectual preparation. 
It would involve an alteration in the present precarious tenure 
of assistant teachers, and entail financial readjustments which would 
lessen any unfair disproportion which existed between the salaries of 
the head master and his assistants. The change would, on the other 
hand, have great disadvantages. It would increase Government 
control over the inner life of secondary schools at a time when ex- 
periment and free development were especially necessary in English 
secundary education. It would impair the individuality of character 
of different schools and would lessen the variety of their tone and 
influence. It would curtail the teachers’ freedom of utterance and 
power of independent association. The conditions likely to be imposed 
upon those wishing to become secondary-school teachers might, in 
laying special stress upon intellectual fitness, take too little account of 
the other qualifications which were necessary for what was essentially 
a pastoral office. But the central difficulty of the situation. seemed 
to him to lie in the fact that the teaching profession was, by the 
nature of its duties, on the border line between private employment 
and public service. Opportunities for experiment and free de- 
velopment were as indispensable to its welfare as was a due 
measure of public supervision. A well organized system of teaching 
aimed at the furtherance of unity and vigorous co-operation in 
national life; but the teacher must inevitably touch upon matters 
of conscience and belief, in regard to which the claims of individual 
conviction were sovereign, and were most easily met by elasticity of 
organization and variety of provision according to parental preference. 
Thus the best interests of the teaching profession might well be injured 
by the enforcement of rules of individual subordination which were 
salutary in a purely public administration. It gained by public over- 
sight, but, at the same time, needed scope for individual initiative. 
There would also be special difficulties in England in making second- 
ary teachers members of the Civil Service. It would be found, he 
thought, almost impossible to draw a satisfactory line between element- 
ary and secondary education. If men secondary teachers were in- 
cluded in the Civil Service it would be unfair to exclude women 
teachers, especially as an increasing number of women teachers were 
engaged in boys’ secondary schools and in coeducational schools. A 
further difficulty was presented by the existence of the great endowed 
schools which, in English education, enjoyed a dignified semi-inde- 
pendence from State control. The future of many efficient proprietary 
and private schools would also be affected by the change. Nor could 
the position of secondary teachers be treated alone. The case of the 
elementary teachers, and possibly of the University teachers, would 
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come up for corresponding treatment. The cost to the State of 
paying an average income of /200 per annum to the secondary 
teachers required to educate efhciently 14 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion of England would be over £6,000,000 a year, though a con- 
siderable part of this expenditure would be met from endowments 
and fees. His own conclusion was that, in present circumstances 
at any rate, the best interests of higher education in England would not 
be served by making secondary teachers Civil servants. But the 
present state of things urgently called for reform, and, without re- 
volutionary change in the status of the teaching profession and in the 
responsibilities of the governing bodies of endowed schools, it was 
possible to protect assistant teachers against the risk of unfair dismissal, 
to raise their average salariesto a suitable level, to facilitate and enforce 
suitable professional and intellectual training for their work, and to 
provide them with pensions on retirement at sixty years of age or in 
cases of earlier incapacity for their duties, He suggested the formation 
of a small Committee of Appeal, housed and furnished with secretarial 
assistance by the Board of Education, which should be competent to 
hear both sides. The Committee should consist of a trusted lawyer as 
Chairman and of four representatives of the experience respectively of 
head masters and assistant masters and of head and assistant mistresses, 
and should sit in two sections for cases arising in boys’ and in girls’ 
schools. The salutary influence of such a tribunal would be felt rather 
in the avoidance of disputes than in the just determination of actual 
cases of dismissal. As regards pensions, nothing effective could be 
accomplished without the active co-operation of existing governing 
bodies, the help of Local Educational Authorities, and the regulation 
and further financial aid on the part of the Central Authority. Then 
the Board of Education could require that the salaries of assistant 
teachers should not fall below a prescribed minimum. He was not 
sanguine of any early remedy, but something might be gained by free 
discussion and temperate appeals to the public. 

A short discussion followed, and a vote of thanks to Prof. Sadler 
brought the meeting to a close. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE. 


HE sixth Annual Meeting was opened at the University of Sheffield 
on January 3, under the presidency of Prof. M. E. SADLER. 
Members were welcomed by the Lord Mayor (Alderman Marsh), and 
Sir W. CLEGG, Chairman of the Executive Committee, in introducing 
the President, testified to service that Prof. Sadler had rendered to 
Sheffield in helping to reorganize the educational system of the city. 
Prof. SADLER took for his subject ** The Influence of Modern Science 
on the Development of English Education during the last Ten Years." 
Scientific psychology had thrown light upon the critical nature of the 
years of adolescence. Applied science had led to remarkable develop- 
ments of technological training. Sociological inquiries suggested the 
need for special educational and industrial discipline for the feckless 
and the idle. Scientific analogy, by making men think of the com- 
munity as a social organism, had strengthened the movement towards 
Government control over individual waywardness and inefficiency. 
The second group of changes were those connected with the rapid 
growth of State influence in English education. But the movement in 
lavour of the intelligent public supervision of all schools from Eton 
to the kindergarten had been accompanied by a growing sense of the 
value of individuality in education. This had shown itself most clearly 
in the successful movement for the education of girls and women, and 
In the increased value set upon art and poetry in education, because 
these cultivated the imagination and developed individuality of thought 
and feeling. Thirdly, there was the change in social outlook in Eng- 
ish education. The old idea had been that each class in the com- 
munity should have its own educational arrangements. But a new 
middle class was forming itself through the rise of the skilled artisans. 
The latter realized the value of education and were seizing the oppor- 
tunities offered to their children by the system of scholarships, upon 
which about £400,000 was now spent annually in England alone. 
But they felt that the schools should do more to train boys for skilled 
industrial employment, and girls in housecraft, and both for the duties 
of citizenship. Such training lor citizenship would be secured partly 
by means of direct instruction, but much more through the activities 
and responsibilities of the corporate life of cach school community. 
The chief defects in English elementary education were the large 
classes in many schools, which made individual teaching almost im- 
possible ; the over-crowded curriculum; the too early age at which 
the majority of the children left school; the half-time system in the 
textile districts; and the tendency in large schools to burden the head 
teacher with administrative and clerical duties. The intellectual 
vigour of our higher secondary education was impaired by premature 
specialization in classical scholarship, and especially by the too early 
beginning of Greek. The higher education of girls and women was 


disproportionately concerned with the recruiting of the teaching pro- 
fession. But the welfare of any educational system depended chiefly 
upon the alert efficiency and pastoral gift of the teachers. At present 
most teachers could not look forward to a suitable competence in 
middle life. The prospects of men teachers in middle secondary 
schools were lamentable and called for immediate improvement. But 
all these needs would involve considerable further expenditure. Once 
convinced of the value of improved education England would find that 
she could afford far more than she spent at present on herschools. In 
view of the need for united effort for educational improvement, it 
was to be hoped that a way might be found of lessening, on lines of 
give and take, the religious controversy which threatened to divide the 
riends of education into two opposing parties. 

Prof. Hicks (Shefheld University) read a paper on ** The Function 
of a Modern University.” He maintained that a local University must 
set itself chiefly to satisfy local needs and should specialize in some 
branch of applied science. 

Dr. R. H. Crow ey (Bradford), in a paper on ** Medical In- 
spection and Treatment of School Children in Primary and Secondary 


. Schools," said that for a town of 150,000 inhabitants there would be 


needed one medical officer of schools, giving his whole time to the 
work, and three general practitioners, giving three half-days a week. 
He looked forward to the time when all children would go to school 
for the day and take their midday meal together, and dwelt on the 
humanizing influences of this common life. He would have all dirty 
and foul-clad children stripped, bathed, and provided with a uniform 
to wear at school. 

Dr. CLEMENT Dukes (Rugby), in a paper on the same subject, 
insisted on the necessity of separating the functions of medical examina- 
tion and treatment. 

Other papers were read on ‘‘ The Teaching of History," ** Holiday 
and Open-Air Schools" (Mr. H. C. Wyatt and Mr. ERNEST GRAY), 
and ** Compulsory Attendance at Evening Schools." 

In the evening the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress held a re- 
ception. 

On the second day Prof. MARK WRIGHT (Newcastle-on-Tyne) read 
a paper on ‘* The Preparation of the Primary Teacher before entering 
the Training College." He demanded as the first qualification of the 
pupil-teacher a sound and alert body, a love of fresh air, and a suitable 
temperament. In training colleges, he complained, they were called 
upon to observe sad human tragedies—the tragedies of boys and girls. 
who, under a neurotic scholarship system, had been tempted to strain 
all their powers to win the prize, only to find out at the age of eighteen 
that, from the standard of health, temperament, and adaptability, they: 
were unfitted for the work of teaching and must begin another career. 

Miss Mary DENDY read a paper on ** The Feeble-minded : how to. 
prevent their evil effect upon the moral and physical well-being of the 
race." She contended that the affliction was hereditary and incurable.. 
In the public interest, provision must be made for all children not 
certified by a doctor at the age of thirteen or fourteen as normal, anc 
these should be kept in residential schools for the rest of their lives. 
Apparently no man was so wanting in wit that he could not find a 
wife, and only in the way that she had indicated could feeble-minded- 
ness be stamped out. 

Mr. T. H. OrPENsHAW advocated homes for cripple children in. 
which they could be taught a manual occupation. 

Miss Matn TAYLOR, treating of ** Housecraft in Girls’ Schools,” 
complained that domestic economy as hitherto taught did nothing to 
make good housewives. ‘‘Sewing” was mentally and morally a 
failure; girls left school detesting their needle. No progress would, 
be made till they taught the ** why and wherefore.” 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT 
MISTRESSES. 


HE twenty-fourth Annual General Meeting of the Association of’ 
Assistant Mistresses was held at Dr. Williams's Library, Gordon. 
Square, on Saturday, January 11. The President, Miss M. A. HODGE, 
of Notting Hill High School, who was in the chair, announced that 
Miss E. M. Bancroft, of the Redland High School, Bristol, had been 
elected President of the Association for 1908, and Miss K. Andrews 
had been re-elected as Honorary Treasurer. Reports were read by 
representatives of the Association upon the Federal Council and the 
Teachers! Guild Joint Conference, and a statement of the work done by 
the Central Information Sub-Committee was read by the Secretary of 
the Sub-Committee. The President then delivered her address. 

The rest of the morning meeting was devoted to the discussion of the 
following resolutions upon curricula, drawn up by the Executive Com- 
mittee, which, as aniended, were as follows :— 

(1) ‘This meeting is of opinion that there is a need for secondary 
schools for girls of different types, with different curricula, or combina- 
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tions of curricula —e.2., one type in which the curriculum is planned for 
a majority of girls leaving at the age of eighteen or nineteen, and then, 
it may be, continuing their education at places of University rank. 
Secondly, another type in which the majority of girls leave at the age 
of sixteen. Thirdly, a type in which there is a post-school course, 
chiefly for training either in domestic science or inart. In many cases all 
three types, at any rate the first and second, may be advantageously 
combined in the same school.” 

(2) ** That up to the age of twelve—; e., practically in the lower 
school—the general course of education should be the same in all types 
of secondary schools." 

(3) ‘* That the fewer the subjects taught in the lower school the 
‘better for the mental development of the child. The curriculum in this 
part of the school should consist mainly of English, four and a half hours, 
exclusive of geography and history, being the minimum. Only one 
language other than English should be taught. Practical geometry 
should be the only mathematical subject in addition to arithmetic, and 
it should not be introduced until the last year of the lower school 
course." 

(4) ** In the middle school the curriculum should include in some 
part or other : (1) a survey of general history that will be a foundation 
or the more detailed work of the upper school in English and European 
history ; (2) a course of elementary practical science. The curriculum 
of the upper school should be very elastic, certain subjects being 
alternative in order to avoid overpressure and to allow of specializa- 
tion. For this reason, the Association welcomes the new regulations 
for secondary schools, in so far as they allow of greater elasticity." 

The discussion was opened by Miss C. K. LAURIE, of the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, who gave an account of the statistics obtained 
by the Association of Assistant Mistresses as a result of their inquiry 
into the curricula of secondary schools. From these statistics it was 
evident that the time devoted to English was in many cases still 
woefully inadequate. Interesting details were given of post-school 
courses for the training of girls in preparation for home life. 

The first part of the afternoon meeting was occupied in discussing 
some points with regard to the new Register. The following resolu- 
tions were passed :— 

(1) ** That the As.ociation of Assistant Mistresses feel strongly that 
they should have a representative on the new Registration Cou cil." 

(2) ** That at least one-fifth of the Registration Council should be 
women." : 

(3) “That the Registration Council should be composed of repre- 
sentatives of secondary, elementary, and technical education and of 
Universities, together with some Crown nominees." 

(4) ** That, while the Association desire that high academic qualifica- 
tions should ultimately be required for adm'ssion to the Register, they 
think that temporary regulations should be made as in the case of the 
present Register." 

Miss Leg, of the City of London School for Girls, th:n gave some 
interesting criticisms of the modern methods of teaching geometry. In 
the discussion which followed, certain advantages of the modern 
method were emphasized by certain speakers. 


CONFERENCE OF LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL TEACHERS. 


HIS Conference, originated and organized by Dr. Kimmins, has 
now become a fixed annual, and so popular is it that the Medical 
Examination Hall, where it is held, was quite inadequate to accom- 
modate the numbers who sought admission. It was opened on 
January 2 by Mr. BAXTER FORMAN, Vice-Chairman of the Education 
Committee. 

Dr. Percy NuNN (London Day Training College) read a paper on 
‘©The Place of Nature Study in the School Curriculum.” Nature 
study should be considered mainly as an integral part of the instruction 
in science, and there should be an organic connexion between the 
first stage of wonder and tie last stage of science pursued for its own 

ke. 

"The afternoon session was devoted to discussion on the teaching of 
botany. Dr. FoRMAN stated that during the past year five and a half 
millions of botanical specimens bad been sent from the Council's depot 
for the use of schools. 

Miss L. B. CLARKE (James Allen's School for Girls, Dulwich) said 
that at her school more than a hundred and twenty girls had gardens 
which were used for experimentation. 


Commercial Education. 
On the second day Sir ALBERT SPICER, M.P., occupied the chair. 
He said that the London Chamber of Commerce was the first public 
body to organize the movement in favour of improving commercial 


education in schools, with the-result that to-day there were thirty-six 
Chambers of Commerce and thirty Educational Authorities working for 
this end in co-operation with the London Chamber. The first school 
of the kind was the Queen's Road Evening Commercial School, 
Dalston, established by the late London School Board, and to-day 
there were thirty-six schools of the type under the L.C.C., besides the 
various polytechnics. To England technical and commercial education 
were of equal importance—the first to enable us to produce the right 
article under the best conditions, the second to dispose of it in the best 
markets. The Board of Education were beginning to awake to this 
truth and had encouraged commercial education by grants to evening 
schools and technical institutes, and he hoped it would soon extend 
these grants to secondary schools and higher elementary schools. 
Since the Chamber of Commerce had started its scheme of examina- 
tions 34,802 candidates had been examined by it at a cost of £27,000, 
towards which the business men of London had subscribed no less than 
£14,500. In 1892 it had one examination centre ; to-day there were 
upwards of two hundred. 

A corrective to Sir Albert Spicer's address was furnished by Mr. 
DouGLas OWEN, of the English School of Economics, who maintained 
that a thorough secondary education was the best foundation for a 
commercial career; that !o encourage young people to devote their 
time to abstruse commercial subjects was entirely to mistake the needs 
and situation of business ; but to ground them thoroughly in English, 
arithmetic, and geography and to give them a good start in a modern 
language was to smooth the way for after-specialization or for a prac- 
os application of what they had learnt in the office or the counting 

ouse. 

Mr. A. KAHN (Camden School for Boys) advocated special com- 
mercial schools for boys leaving the elementary school at fifteen, and 
special commercial sides fur secondary schools where boys stayed till 
eighteen. 

Sir A. ROLLIT said that twenty years ago it was found that 
35 per cent. of City ofhces were filled by foreign clerks. Now the 
Chamber had 102 centres of examination, and Germany had come to 
London with a request that the Chamber would establish centres in 
Hanover and Dresden. 


Manual Training. 


Sir JOHN COCKBURN, who presided on the third day, said that 
manual training needed no advocacy. It was recognized by all Educa- 
tional Authorities as a necessity throughout the whole curriculum. 
Physiology taught us that movement was the first and essential mani- 
festation of life. The building up of that controlling organ the brain 
must be done largely through the action of the muscles, especially the 
muscles of the hand, the main instrument of human activity. For 
developing the powers of abstract thought manual training was 
essential. 

Dr. SLAUGHTER, late assistant to Dr. Stanley Hall, of Clark Uni- 
versity, read a paper on '* The Need of Manual Training in the Lower 
Standards." Education was no longer regarded as the accomplishment 
of a gentleman, or, on the other hand, as a preparation for gaining a 
livelihood. To be worthy of the name it must be a training in citizen- 
ship. He wished that the barren antithesis of mind and body might 
be dropped. Thought was really nothing more than truncated action, 
and science showed us that the human body could not be separated 
from the human mind. Manual training in the lower standards should 
be on as broad a basis as possible. The greatest mistake of modern 
methods was that they aimed too much at the acquisition of technique. 
It was absurd to imagine that effectual manual training could be given 
by cooping up boys for two hours on two days in the week. To 
produce results it must have its daily use and application. It should 
give knowledge about geography, animals, and plants ; it should make 
use of drawing ; and, in short, should have a large adaptive educational 
value. The problem of utilizing the natural activities of children, of 
making the body an instrument of thought, as well as of cricket and 
baseball, writing and composition, was one of the most serious that con- 
fronted the educationist of the future. Physically we were a degenerate 
race ; in intellect we were drowning ourselves in printers’ ink ; we had 
lost contact with the real things of life. 

Mr. J. C. Hupsow, Director of Manual Instruction under the 
Hornsey Education Committee, gave an account of some American 
schools he had visited. In the States little was heard of the term 
** manual training”; they preferred to speak of **expression work 
and ‘* associative activities." Schools differed widely in type, but in 
all there were certain activities in common. Modelling in sand or 
clay was used, not for art work, or for the mere sake of making 
figures, but for reproduction. Drawing was taught as a means 0 
graphic expression rather than with a view to the accurate copying 
of any particular object. The idea was that the child be encourag 
to represent what he chose with bold freedom and without fear © 
the master's criticism. 

Mr. P. B. BELLARD, District Inspector of the L.C.C., animadverted 
on the marked breach of continuity between the kindergarten occu 
pation of the infants’ department and the manual work of the upper 

(Continued on page 154.) 
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CASSELL’S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


A First German Course. By J. B. Jozrs, 
B.A., and J. A. Jognc. 19a pages, crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 18.6d. 
This book for beginners is divided into three parts so as to cover the work 
of one year of three terms. Each part again consists of ten lessons each of 
which provides sufficient material for one week. The lessons contain Gram- 
mar with Exercises, Translation, Reading and Conversation Exercises. 
The Conversation Exercises are illustrated so as to furnish material for 
further conversation. 


A New French Grammar. By R. H. 
ALLPRESS, M.A., and J. LAFFITTE, B. ès L. 192 pages, crown 8vo. 
Illustrated. Price 18. 6d. 

" Cassell's ‘New French Grammar’ has been compiled with the utmost 
care; no points of elementary grammar have been omitted, and the series of 
LOS wie are practical and thorough. . .. It is a work of high merit."— 

(AC. vw. 


Casseli’s Penny French Classics. 
Edited by pg V. PAvEgN-PAYNE. 12 books. Thick paper cover, 1d. 
n Ag or, in limp cloth, 3d. each net. Complete in one volume, 

S. e 
A series of the masterpieces of French Literature, edited by pg V. PAYEN- 

PavNE, Assistant Examiner in French in the University of London, and 

issued at a price hitherto unapproached. The books will contain an intro- 

duction explaining the position of the writer in literature, and the reason of 
the fame of tbe classic in question. Each book contains about 32 pages, 


crown 8vo. 
UNRIVALLED 
Cassel's New German Dictionary. 


THE NEW NATURE RBHADHR. 
The Fairyland of Living Things. By 


R. Kgarton, F.Z.S., &c. With upwards of 160 illustrations of Birds, 
Beasts, Reptiles, Insects, and Plants from photographs by CHERRY 
SEEN 184 pages, crown 8vo. Price 19. 6d.; Prize Edition. 
39. a 
In this School Edition of his latest work, Mr. Kearton deals with the 
Romance of Bird Life ; Wild Beasts of Our Islands ; Our Reptiles and their 
Story ; Marvels of Insect Life ; and TheWonders of the Plant World. It is a 
book written to arouse the interest of pupils in the wild life of field and lane, 
wood and mountain, riverside and seashore, and contains some of the most 
interesting and beautiful photographs ever taken by Mr. Cherry Kearton. 


Book-keeping. By CALDER MARSHALL, SON, 
& IBoTsoN, Chartered Accountants. Containing 380 pages, crown 8vo. 
Price 28. 6d. net. 

It is believed that this work constitutes a more exhaustive and up-to-date 
treatise on Double Entry Book-keeping than any hitherto published at a 
popular price. 

The principles of the science are explained in terms which cannot fail to 
be intelligible to the reader. The text is illustrated by numerous bries 
instances of transactions worked out in detail. 

It contains a most complete series of Definitions and Explanations of 
Commercial Terms, also a full list of Examination Papers for the use of 
teachers and instructors. 


DICTIONARIES. 


Cassell's German Dictionary. GERMAN- 


I 53 


By Kart Braut, M.A., Litt. D. Upwards of 1,300 pages, demy 8vo, ENGLISH—ENGLISH-GERMAN. 357th Thousand. By ELIZABETH 
cloth, 78. 6d. net ; half-leather, 109. 6d. net. WEIR. 1,128 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 3e. 6d.: half-morocco, Be. 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary. | Gasseirs Latin Dictionary. LATIN- 


FRENCH-ENGLISH—ENGLISH-FRENCH. Newly Revised by pk V. 
PAvEN-PAYNE. 1,230 pages, extra crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, | EHE SENCHSIGEATIN 162nd Thousand. Cloth, 39. 6d. ; half- 
, 


3s. Gd. ; or in half-leatner, 58. 
Cassell's Educational Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES wew somon. gera vean or eusiicarion, 


| Wightman's 
JOURNAL OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Arithmetical 
Table Book. 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
CUSTOMARY WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
M LIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
ELECTRICAL STANDARDS, 
ASTRONOMICAL TABLES, 
and all the principal Tables that shonid 
necessarily be acquired by the student in all 
gradcs. A remarkably compact and naefi 
book. 


| 9Q ppm. CROWN 76mo, 64 
F. uH ,EC. . Ae Ae al 
ODGSON, 89 Parringdon Street, London, E Na) PRICE ONE PENNY. 


(Reduced Fac-simile of Cover.) Many Million copies of this valuable 
work have been sold. 


Published Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 7d. 


The February number contains the Class List of the Christmas 
- Examinations of the College of Preceptors. 
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Post 8vo, cloth, price 75. 
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standards. Inquiries had been addressed to all the chief Educational | retrograded in the last twenty years. London had gone back on 
Authorities in England, and out of 620 answers received, only sixteen | teaching science as a whole, and was teaching it in little bits. 


could say that they had adopted a systematic course of hand-work. Sir A. GEIKIE bore testimony to the thoroughness of the science 
He pleaded for the introduction of more motor training into the teaching at Harrow. . 
schools, not as a new: branch of instruction, but as a vitalizing Mr. ASHFORD (Dartmouth) had found that it was possible to 


element in all lessons.  Hand-work should" co-operate with all other | give the ordinary public-school boy a very satisfactory, course of 
subjects, not compete with them. scientific training while postponing to the very end ihe study of 
In the afternoon, when Dr. KiMMINS presided, short papers on | mechanics and the mathematical treatment of the subject. 
miscellaneous subjects were read :—‘‘ The School Library," by Mr. W. Mr. SANDERSON (Oundle) thought that every school, in addition 
GREEN (Wandsworth) ; ** A Four Years’ Course of English Literature," : to the physical laboratory, should have an engineering laboratory, 
by Mr. J. A. WHITE (Acland Higher Elementary School) ; ‘ Open-air | say, 1ooft. by soft., with steam and electricity laid on, and con- 
Geography," by Mr. W. J. HazriTT (Bellenden Road Higher Grade taining dynamos, motor-cars, turbines, &c. Into this building he 
School). would turn loose boys of thirteen to fifteen. In addition the school 
Mr. BUCKMASTER proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. KIMMINS, who should have a large drawing office in which the mathematical master 
stated that over twelve hundred persons had attended the various should be set on to work. 
sessions. | 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL SCIENCE MASTERS. ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


| TEACHERS. 
To Association held its Annual Meeting on January 14 at West- | 
minster School. | HE Association held its twenty-fourth Annual Meeting on January 10 
Dr. H. A. MIERS (Oxford), the President for the year, took for the at University Hall, Gordon Square. The Report presented by 


subject of his address ** The Order in which Scientific Ideas should be the Committee is a record of progress and activity in many directions. 
Presented." A great deal of harm had been done in the past by The increase in membership, which has now reached a !otal of over 
attempts to teach mathematics, mechanics, physics, and chemistry seventeen hundred, is proof of the demand for its guarantee of efficiency. 
in watertight compartments. It was in the matter of order, not of Incorporation is under consideration of the Committee. The social and 
method, that science was to seek as compared with linguistic and literary discussion meetings held in the summer term were well attended, and 
subjects. The true order to follow was the historical—;.e., the order resulted in resolutions in favour (1) of the appointment of qualified 
in which the ideas in a science had been successively developed. The women for the medical inspection of schools, (2) of an increase in the 
spirit of inquiry should be the real inspiration of all scientific training, proportion of women to men inspectors, and the reinstatement of the 
and to encourage this there was nothing like experimental work. But former as part of the general staff. 
the laboratory did not afford an adequate training in observation for The Commitee reported their adoption of a pension scheme on 
the ordinary boy. He needed to have his eyes open to the common specially favourable terms to the members of the Association, a ad 
objects of everyday life and the processes going on around him. It strongly urged the latter to make use of the advantageous offer. 
was now generally acknowledged that the school science course should Miss Janet Case, of Girton College, was elected President for the 
begin with mensuration, whether this be called physics or chemistry, year 1908, and Miss Clough, of Newnham College, was warmnly 
and this should lead through experimental mechanics to physics thanked for the invaluable services she had rendered 10 the Association 
proper and thence to chemistry; but these could not be properly during her three years of office. 
taught as two independent subjects. After the transaction of business Prof. M. E. SADLER delivered an 
Prof. ARMSTRONG complained that in this country science had | address on ** Comenius : his Influence on Modern Education.” 


DENT'S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


EDITED BY PROF. WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 


Nineteenth Edition (completing 140,000 copies). 


DENT’S NEW FIRST FRENCH BOOK. By S. ALGE and WarrER RippMANN. Extra fcap. 8vo, 28. 


‘* We know of no better book to start French on.”—Journal of Education. 


** An excellent book . .. will be found well worth introducing into schools. — Athenaeum. 
Seventh Edition (completing 38,000 copies). Fourth Edition, Revised. 
DENT’S NEW SECOND FRENCH BOOK. By S. Ace and WaLTER | PREMIERE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. By H. E. Bartuon, Taylor- 
RiPPMANN,. Extra fcap. 8vo, 28. ian Lecturer in French at the University of Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, 28. 


Fourth Edition, Revised and brought up to date. Eighth (English) Edition, completing 35,500 copies. 
FRENCH DAILY LIFE. By Dr. R. Kron. Extra fcap. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. DENT’S NEW FIRST GERMAN BOOK. By WALTER RIirPMANN, 
Fourth Edition, Enlarged and Revised. S. ALGE, and S. HaMsurcer. Extra fcap. 8vo, 28. 
HINTS ON TEACHING FRENCH. With a Running Commentary to Third and Revised Edition. 


Dent's New First French Book and Second French Book. By WALTER HINTS ON TEACHING GERMAN. With a Running Commentary to 
RiPPMANN. Extra fcap. 8vo, 18. 6d, net. Dent's First German Book and Dent's German Reader. By WALTER 
FEATURES OF FRENCH LIFE. By F. R. Ropert. Parts I. and II. ,WirrMANN, Extra fcap. 8vo, 18. 6d. net. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 18. each vol. Particularly good and practical."— Atheneum. f 
EASY READING BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. THREE IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 
THREE SHORT. diari By SovvksrRE. Edited by MARGUERITE AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK FOR JUNIOR FORMS. 
Niner. Extra fcap. 8vo, 18. EASY FREE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH. By Miss L. M. Butt. 
RIPPMANN'8 PICTURE VOCABULARY (French or German). 18. 4d. Extra fcap. 8vo, 18. 4d. 


r volume. ; SUT E FOR LONDON MATRICULATION AND ENAMIN- 
Vine First and Second Series of both French and German are now ready. RARE E TIONS OF A SIMILAR STANDARD. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTIS. 


THE debate on the Address of February 5 was of the 

nature of a recognizance, and neither party can be 
said to have gained ground. Lord Robert Cecil led the 
attack, and formulated the standing charge 
against Mr. McKenna of trying to over- 


The Debate 


on the Address. gigs ne 
ride legislation by administrative action. 


The weak point in the attack was that only two specific 
instances could be adduced: the Garforth case, where the 
decision of the Board of Education had been pronounced 
by a Court of Justice to be z//ra vires, a palpable hit ; and 
the Swansea case, in which the satisfactory agreement con- 
cluded last December reduced the complaint to one of un- 
necessary delay. Sir Philip Magnus, who seconded the 
resolution, again accused Mr. McKenna of approaching the 
training colleges and secondary schools with a sword in one 
hand and a bribe in the other; but after Lord R. Cecil’s 
admission this charge fell flat. “If I were head of a 
training college,” said Lord Robert, *I should not think 
that any blow would be inflicted upon the religious life of 
that college if Nonconformists were admitted. After all, it 
is the system under which many of us have been brought up 
at the Universities" If a Churchman of undisputed ortho- 
doxy would be content to work under the Board’s new 
regulations, the Board’s invitation to trustees to make the 
required alterations in their deeds of trust can hardly be 
denounced as religious persecution. 


THE declaration forwarded to Mr. McKenna by mem- 
k bers of the Houses of Laymen of Canterbury and 
ork seems to us to provide a reasonable settlement of 
the controversy on religious teaching in 

lay Churchmen’s Schools :— 

Scheme. (1) All schools to be ‘ provided.” 
(2) All managers to be appointed by the Local 
Authority. 


(3) All t : ; 
to no ae be appointed by the Local Authority, and subject 
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(4) Rent to be paid for what have been ** non-provided ” schools. 

(5) Simple Bible teaching to be given in all schools. 

(6) Where a majority of the parents desire special denominational 
teaching in what have previously been ** non-provided" schools, it 
shall be given in the school during school hours by properly trained 
teachers. The cost of the same to be borne by the denomination. 


The scheme leaves many moot points undecided, and we 
should need to see them determined before we could 
express more than general agreement. One only need at 
this stage be raised. Who-are the “properly trained 
teachers ” of (6)? If they may be members of the staff, 
the tests abolished by (3) will be reimposed by a side wind. 
If not, the scheme will be repudiated by Roman Catholics 
and Anglicans. 


M UCH depends upon the point of view. Many weighty 
speakers are thundering at the Government for 
opening secondary schools to the democracy. In general 
Privileged the Local Authorities are endorsing and 
Aaa carrying out this policy. In these days of 
low fees and numerous scholarships it 
would seem hardly possible for any child who could profit by 
a seconuary education to be debarred on the ground of cost. 
The Trade Union Congress, however, holds a different 
opinion. In a deputation of the Parliamentary Committee 
of this body, received by Mr. McKenna, it was stated that 
the Local Authorities were discouraging the working man 
from making use of the secondary school by raising the fees. 
Mr. McKenna's reply was sympathetic, and at the same 
time critical. He said that the objects of the Board were 
identical with those of the deputation ; the only point at 
issue was whether the Board was acting in the way best 
suited to obtain the desired end. He thought it was so 
acting. He reminded his hearers that 50 per cent. of the 
children in the secondary schools of the country (meaning, 
presumably, the secondary schools recognized by the Board) 
came from public elementary schools. He also stated that 
30 per cent. of the total number of children in the secondary 
schools paid no fees at all. Taking the country as a whole, 
we cannot feel that the working man has any real grievance, 
though there may be a few localities where his children are 
handicapped by want of a suitable secondary school. 


PEE position of the assistant master, as disclosed by the 

Richmond judgment, has aroused a widespread feel- 
ing of indignation. During the January meetings of teachers 
the existing state of tenure was universally 
condemned. The matter cannot be allowed 
to rest where it is. A question was asked 
on the subject in the House of Commons by Sir F. Channing. 
In reply, Mr. McKenna stated that the matter was engaging 
the earnest attention of the Board, and that legislation was 
contemplated ; but he declared that he was not prepared at 
that moment to make a further statement on the subject. 
With that we must at present be content. It is good news 
to hear that the Board have abandoned their non possumus 
attitude. In the meantime, the Associations of Head 
Masters and of Assistant Masters have formed a committee 
to press forward the reforms that are needed, and that have 
been decided upon by the two Associations for some time 


past. 


Tenure in 
Secondary Schools. 


The more complex our civilization becomes, the more it 
is necessary to limit the liberty of the individual. We 
have forced parents to send their children to school; we 
have made tentative efforts to free the 
parent from the responsibility of feeding 
| his offspring; and now it is proposed, 
| further, and quite rightly, to protect children against the 


| The Children's 
Charter. 
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pernicious influence of unfit parents. “The Children’s 
Bill,” introduced by Mr. Herbert Samuel, indicates a greatly 
increased tenderness of the national conscience. It revolts 
against the idea that numbers of children have no chance of 
a decent life, moral or physical. When it is shown that 
parents cannot perform their duty, the State must step in as 
a foster-mother. It is buta prs aller. With the best will in 
the world it is impossible for the State to give the affectionate 
care that the young child needs. But unfortunately there 
is a class of parents in our large towns whose tender mercies 
are so cruel that the State foster-mother is an angel by com- 
parison. So we get Mr. Samuel's Bill, increasing the penal- 
ties against unnatural parents, preventing juvenile smoking 
and begging, making provision that in no case shall the 
child be sent to prison to herd with adult and convinced 
criminals, and making it more easy to remove children from 
undesirable surroundings and send them to State insti- 
tutions. 


[ 9RD LONDONDERRY presided over an important 
meeting called to arouse public interest in the develop- 
ment of the excellent work inaugurated by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward in reference to vacation schools and 
play centres for London children. This 
work of necessity has been experimental 
and partial; the time has come to make it general and 
regular. It is private effort that initiates a reform; but 
when public opinion has endorsed the value of the reform 
we may look to public funds and public administration to 
carry it on. The Archbishop of Canterbury accordingly 
moved a resolution to the effect that the time had now come 
for some more regular provision to be made for the play- 
time of London children after school hours. The value of 
play is not only to be found in the healthy physical 
recreation, but also in the moral training that comes from 
playing organized games, in which self has to be subordi- 
nated to party. In the course of his remarks the Archbishop 
said that if a child of ten from a London elementary school 
were compared with a child of the same age from a middle- 
class preparatory school, the balance of sharpness, of mental 
activity, and of power to grasp a subject might be found on 
the side of the elementary-school child ; but in the matter 
of games, which play so important a part in the develop- 
ment of character, the preparatory-school boy had a great 
advantage. The latest school opened by the London 
County Council has a generous provision of playground 
space, and this is a move in the right direction. 


Play Centres. 


Tar protest of the Welsh Education Authorities, that the 
Principality has not been treated with justice in regard 
to the grants for secondary schools, has met with entire 
success. At the first interview Mr. 


aar i McKenna offered the same scale of grants 
in Wales. as are paid in England if the same regula- 


tions were accepted. At a second inter- 
view the deputation were able to say that Wales was willing 
to accept the regulations of the Board of Education as 
drawn up for English schools ; they hoped, however, that 
no interference would result with the autonomy of the Welsh 
Education Authority. Mr. McKenna said that the Treasury 
had nobly come to the rescue, and that he would be able to 
pay a largely increased grant for the present school year. 
This is as it should be. There can be no reason why 
secondary education in Wales should receive less generous 
treatment from the Board than English schools are receiving. 
In many cases the Welsh intermediate schools are quite 
small, and therefore comparatively costly to maintain. A 
sum of £,20 per head is not too much to maintain efficiently 
a small secondary school. 


OF EDUCATION. 
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jJ HIRTY years ago the New York Board of Education 
decided that the whipping of children was wrong— 
harmful both to the whipper and the whipped. With this 
view we have much sympathy. But the 
€ od thirty years! experience in New York has, 
not been altogether satisfactory, and a 
special Commission has reported on the subject to the 
Education Committee. We understand that the Report 
recommends the reintroduction of the cane, on the ground 
that a rod in pickle for unruly pupils is an asset of incalcu- 
lable value. It is stated that, on a poll being taken of the 
leading teachers in the city, 270 voted for the cane and 200 
against it. As we said, we have much sympathy with the 
abolitionists ; at the same time, we do feel that the cane in 
reserve as a final and rarely used instrument has its 
value. But it seems to us that in schools which insist on 
the necessity of this reserve power, the weapon is by no 
means kept in reserve, but is flaunted in everyday use. In 
such schools its inefficacy is apparent. ‘The military may be 
called out to subdue a street riot ; but the oftener that is 
done the more frequent becomes the occasion for it. 
IF every school on its annual Flag Day could have an 
orator like Lord Rosebery to unfurl the Union Jack 
and explain its lessons and responsibilities, no objection 
The could possibly be raised to Lord Meath’s 
Union Jack. proposals. Lord Rosebery was most happy 
in his address to the children of Edinburgh. 
Where the Union Jack flies, he told them, ** we should find 
liberty, justice, good government, and equal dealing between 
man and man.” It was an occasion for enthusiastic speech, 
and there are people who hold that the ideal can best be 
attained by pretending that we already have reached it. But 
Lord Rosebery did not forget to point the moral. You can 
all serve the flag, he told his audience, “ by being good citi- 
zens and good citizenesses, by allowing nothing in your con- 
duct to disparage or lessen the character of the nation to 
which you belong." Instruction on civic and Imperial duties 
still leaves much to be desired. We need to teach history, not 
only in order to show that we are a great nation with rights and 
privileges which we wish to maintain and uphold, but also to 
indicate that there are other inhabitants on this globe who 
also may have their aspirations and faith. 


[7 is worth while pointing out again and again that the 

object of education is not merely to fill the children's 
heads with knowledge or to enable them to earn a liveli- 
hood, but also to prepare them for life as a 
whole—to teach them to get the best out of 
life, and to enjoy it. This is what Mr. 
Yoxall did in a clever address at a meeting of teachers in 
Surrey. He thought that there was a gap in our system of 
education—that we did not sufficiently succeed in teaching 
children how to occupy and enjoy their leisure. Lessons, 
indeed, ought not to be dull tasks undertaken unwillingly 
from compulsion or willingly as an unpleasant duty. They 
should be enjoyed, as, indeed, they often are. Where this is 
not the case, the reason is only too often the enormous size 
of the class, which makes it impossible for the teacher to give 
individual treatment and sometimes causes overstrain on 
the part of the teacher, resulting in a want of alertness which 
makes good teaching impossible. 


Leisure to 
be Wise. 


JE practical utility of the fire-drill that is periodically 

carried out in London elementary schools was well 
illustrated the other day in the Columbia Road Council 
School. As soon as the outbreak was dis- 
covered the school-keeper sounded the fire 
alarm. Instantly, we are told, the children 


Disoipline at a 
School Fire. 
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in each classroom rose from the desks, stepped into the 
yangways, and marched silently down the stairs to the play- 
ground. In the meantime the school-keeper had closed the 
gates to shut out the crowd of anxious mothers. When the 
roll of twelve hundred children was called by the teachers, 
then, and then only, did the children realize that it was a 
real fire and not merely the fire-drill to which they were 
accustomed. The discipline was excellent, and the building 
was emptied in the minimum of time, and before any of the 
children were in danger. Such a result can only be attained 
by frequent practising and first-rate organization. If the 
children had realized the danger it is unlikely that they 
would have marched down in complete order, without excite- 
ment. There might have been a panic and hundreds of 
children injured in the crowded staircases. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


MR. JUSTICE CHANNELL has delivered his considered judgment in 
Mie Garprtk reference to the Church of England school at 
Judgment, Garforth, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. It will 
be remembered that the Garforth Church school 
was not large enough for the children attending, and that the Local 
Authority built a provided school. The Authority subsequently issued 
an instruction to the managers of the Church school that they should 
only receive infants and children up to Standard III. All higher 
standard children were to attend the new provided school. From the 
point of view of educational efficiency, it is quite easy to see that it 
might be much better to divide the children in this way than to have 
two complete schools near together, both taking infants and all the 
standards. But the managers of the Church school were unwilling, 
naturally from their point of view, that the elder children should be 
withdrawn from the denominational atmosphere. They therefore 
declined to carry out the instruction of the Authority. The judge 
declared that the Local Authority had taken over a complete school 
and were bound to maintain it; that, therefore, the instruction to 
convert a complete school into one for infants and lower standard 
children was not within the power of the Authority. His lordship 
vave the required injunction restraining the Authority from converting 
the Church school into a school for infants and lower standard children. 
The Board of Education had approved the action of the West Riding 
Committee. 


THE teachers of London are alarmed at what may work out to be 
a grave injustice with regard to promotion. We do 
PA Det not think it will; for the danger has been pointed 
out in time, and the Education Committee will be 
able tó amend the scheme. It appears that the London elementary 
schools are classified into grades. In order to become a head teacher 
of Grade 2 or Grade 3 schools it is necessary to have served in a 
Grade 1 school.  Hitherto the provided schools have been kept 
separate from the non-provided schools, and no hardship has resulted. 
It has now been proposed to bring all schools into the same classifica- 
tion. Now the non-provided schools are mostly in Grade 1; thus, in 
order to become head teacher in a Council school of a higher grade, 
it will be almost necessary to have been in a Church school. Such a 
condition of affairs seems to shut out from headships all but members of 
the Church of England. The figures given are 569 Church schools and 
68 Council schools in Grade 1; in Grades 2 and 3 there are some 
1,400 Council schools and only 36 Church schools. If, therefore, this 
scheme of promotion were followed it is evident that in time almost all 
the schools in London would have head teachers who were members 
of the Church ef England. A serious injustice to Nonconformists 
would result. 


AN influential deputation of the County Councils Association urged 
The Cost of upon Mr. McKenna that a special grant should be 
Medical Inspection, made to the Local Authorities to meet, or partially 
meet, the cost of medical inspection. Mr. McKenna 
quite recognized the force of the arguments laid before him to the 
effect that the rate-payers were already—at any rate in some districts— 
‘overburdened. But he objected —and, in our opinion, quite rightly 
objected—to the principle of earmarking a grant for a special purpose. 
‘One obvious disadvantage is that, if a special grant is paid for a certain 
matter, it may seem that the cost ought not to exceed the grant. It 
‘is impossible for the Government to guarantee the entire cost of 
«nedical inspection in every area. It will vary very greatly. Mr. 


McKenna, however, stated that he hoped under the provisions of the 
Bil he has just introduced into Parliament to increase materially 
the Exchequer grants. Some of the increase might be devoted to 
the expenses of medical inspection. He pointed out that the immediate 
cost under this head would not be very heavy, and that by the time the 
arrangements for medical care were in full working order, the grants 
under the new Bill might have become due. 


THE London County Council require about 1,450 assistant teachers 
in public elementary schools every year. The 


Prospects supply is not yet equal to the demand. Accord- 
s london. " ingly a handbook has been issued which gives full 


information to intending teachers or their parents 
of the course to be followed and the prospects held out. For teachers 
in elementary schools it comes, briefly, to this: free education in addi- 
tion to generous maintenance grants up to the age of twenty. At that 
age a salary of £100 for men, rising to £200; and of £90 for women, 
rising to £150. Then there are head teacherships, £200 to £400, 
with a few posts at £500, for men; and £160 to £300, with a few 
postsat £400, for women. A boy or girl may become a junior scholar 
at eleven, a bursar or pupil-teacher at sixteen, a student-teacher at 
seventeen, a training-college student at the age of eighteen. At each 
stage there is free education and a substantial grant. For the intending 
teacher in secondary schools there are also advantages. Scholarships 
—junior, intermediate, and senior—are freely offered, and carry main- 
tenance grants in addition to covering the cost of education. The 
salaries for men assistants are £150, rising to £300, and in a few 
cases to £350; for women, £120, rising to 2220: and in some cases to 
£250. Head masters receive from £400 to £800; head mistresses, 
from £300 to £600. 


AT the instance of the editor of One & All Gardening, Mr. Wright, 

School Inspector of School Gardens to the Surrey Educa- 

Gardens. tion Committee, has issued some interesting facts 
and figures on the subject of school gardens. We 
learn that 42 Authorities have established gardens in 600 elementary 
schools. "There are some 8,300 pupils receiving instruction in garden- 
ing. The usual size of a garden is from half to three-quarters of a rod, 
in plots measuring about 26 feet by 6 feet. *'' There are also many 
evening classes for young persons of both sexes, and these are highly 
appreciated in the neighbourhood of villages." In point of numbers 
Staffordshire comes first with 65 day-school gardens and 29 evening 
classes. Surrey has 59 day-school gardens and 11 evening classes. Mr. 
Wright says: '* Where the gardens have been well established, the 
teachers seem to agree that actual gardening develops the children both 
mentally and bodily. The school lessons do not suffer. On the con- 
trary, they are learnt with greater alacrity and more evident pleasure 
and satisfaction." 


Tu latest public elementary school built by the London County 
A Now Council has a large playground attached to it; 
L.C.O. School, 2S it is now recognized how important this 
provision is for the health of the scholars. The 

need is, of course, greatest in towns, just where the difficulty of pro- 
curing space and the cost of the site are most prohibitive. he 
playground accommodation provided amounts to 81 square feet for each 
boy, 54 square feet for each girl, and 47 square feet for each infant. 
The buildings consist of a separate one-story erection for each depart- 


ment. The accommodation is for 352 boys, 352 girls, and 383 
infants. The total cost is a trifle over £20,000, or £18. 8s. 9d. per 
place. 


THE Berkshire regulations for county scholarships E in- 

teresting points. We notice that girls will compete 
rem with boys and take the same examination papers; 
and there will be no award at all unless the com- 
mittee are satisfied of the merits of the candidates. Scholarships at 
schools will be held subject to a favourable terminal report from the 
head of the school. In the junior scholarships candidates selected on 
the result of the written examination will have an oral examination. 
The examinations will be conducted by the Education Committee in 
conjunction with the University College of Reading. 


SOME years ago a Worcestershire lady built a school on her estate 
and transferred it to the County Council. Dissatished with the teaching, 
she proposed to the Council to introduce the Froebelian method, offering 
to defray any extra expense incurred. The Education Committee 
replied that they had never heard of a teacher named Froebel, and could 
not undertake the responsibility of introducing a ‘‘new and untried ” 
system. Miss Woodhull might try it at her own cost. To their 
surprise the offer was accepted, and there is now at Bredon's Nortona 
flourishing kindergarten. 
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NORTHERN UNIVERSITIES. 


II.—LIVERPOOL. 


O the dweller in London a visit to Liverpool is educative ; 

if he will. he can make many instructive comparisons 

and contrasts. London is the largest city the world has yet 

seen ; little regret need be felt if it never sees its equal. It is 

the capital of a far greater empire than Rome ever knew. And 

it is much more beautiful and picturesque than some people 

are aware. "Yet one thing thou lackest," and that thing 

Liverpool possesses: a strong corporate spirit. You feel it in 
the air, you descry it in the buildings. 

It is this strong corporate spirit which has called the 
University of Liverpool into being, which sustains and 
strengthens it. In 1878 it was decided at a meeting held in 
the Town Hall that Liverpool must have a college where the 
residents should be enabled to qualify for degrees in arts, 
science, and other subjects. The period was one of pro- 
found trade depression, and not until 1880 was the Com- 
mittee able to report that the handsome sum of £80,000 
had been collected; in 1881 it had reached £130,000. A 
fairly suitable site was acquired in Ashton Street, adjoining 
the Royal Infirmary, and the building that stood on the site— 
formerly an asylum—was adapted to its new purposes by the 
well known architect, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. Early in 1882 
it was ready to receive the 93 students who enrolled them- 
selves. Parliament had granted a charter of incorporation, 
empowering the new College to hold property in its own right. 
From the day when she first put her hand to the plough, until 
now, Liverpool has never looked backward. Unlike Man- 
chester, she has had no bleak, wintry, mid-Victorian epoch of 
storm and stress to weather. She has always leant hard on 
the City Council, and has ever found it a solid rock and tower 
of defence. 

The new College began work with six chairs. The Earl 
of Derby, Mrs. Grant, the Whitleys, Browns, Crosficlds, 
Barrows, Rathbones, and the Scottish merchants, all came 
forward to endow chairs, either singly or conjointly. Lecture- 
ships in French, Italian, and German were also added. At 
first, special and evening lectures were the best attended, but 
before long the character of the work became less desultory, 
more systematic. In those days the more serious part of 
the students worked for the examinations of London Uni- 
versity. 

But no man liveth to himself; the law even affects 
Universities. The Owens College had now been incorporated 
with the new Victoria University, whose seat was Manchester. 
This new body was empowcred to grant its own degrees in all 
faculties save medicine. Practically, it was a teaching and 
degree-conferring University in one ; whereas Liverpool had to 
provide teaching, while outside bodies controlled the curriculum. 
Abana and Pharpar,to witthe Mersey, seemed just as suitableto 
settle curricula and confer degrees as the dwellers by the Thames 
and Irwell; or so thought the robust men who governed the 
College. Liverpool could never hold its own against Man- 
Chester in the present changed conditions. Another pecuniary 
effort, sign manual and seal that they were in deadly earnest, 
must be made. A town's meeting was called, the City 
Council to the front once more, and soon £30,000 of additional 
funds was raised, two more chairs founded and endowed, 
new lectureships created. The petition of Liverpool to be 
admitted as a constituent college of Victoria University, 
backed by all these solid works, was granted in 1884. 

This new condition of things barely lasted twenty years. 
Hardly have we burdened our memories, filled our school 
geographies and Whitaker with the names and styles of the 
constituent colleges before they begin to find their new 
garment a misfit. It is too tight; the machinery is cumbrous, 
moves too slowly; thc bonds and bands are uncomfortable ; 
the solvent of matrimony and partnership, incompatibility of 
temper, begins to manifest itself. An important business 
reason for separation lay, too, in the fact that the layman who 
was interested in the work of the Liverpool College and took an 
active part in its affairs could not find time, save on rare and 


p 


special occasions., to take any part in University affairs ; for 
that meant a journey to Manchester and the sacrifice of a 
whole afternoon. And business is never well done when done 
with one eye on the clock. Meantime, the solid work of 
University College developed rapidly. Students’ fees, a 
mercenary but not contemptible test of progress and utility, 
rose from £3,000* in 1885-6 to £10,000* in 1902.3. The 
registered day students increased from 274 to 645. The 
money for endowing chairs and scholarships, at first £132,000 
now increased to £316,000. New chairs were established at 
astonishingly short intervals, additional lecturers and assistants 
engaged, fresh sites were procured, buildings constantly 
added. A complete list of these is given later. 
Liverpool University. 

W'e have now reached a great step in the career of that 
lusty youth, the Constituent College. Backed by his steady 
friend, the City Council, he demands independence of govern- 
ment. University College, Liverpool, must be a University 
in itself. The City Council not only declared that Liverpool 
necded a University, but pledged itself to give aid from the 
rates—an annual subsidy of £10,000. There was powerful 
opposition, but a strong Committee of the Privy Council was 
finally persuaded that the demand of Liverpool, backed as it 
was by all the power and wealth of the City, must be acceded 
to. An Act of Parliament in 1903 dissolved University 
College, and in lengthy, beautiful, legal periods transferred its 
property, powers, and privileges to Liverpool University. 


Five Faculties. 


The five faculties that exist in the new University seem’ to 
compare badly with Manchester. which boasts eight. It is 
largely a case of names and a difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes a faculty. It has been suggested that there are 
only really two faculties, viz., Man and all his activities, and 
Nature and all her works. The suggestion is plausible, but 
it will not help us to classify the studies of a modern Uni- 
versity. 

The five faculties at Liverpool are :— 

1. Arts, with twenty-one branches, amongst them philosophy,. 
education, commerce. 

2. Science, including the usual branches of natural science 
and mathematics. 

3. Medicine, with diplomas obtainable in such special 
subjects as public health, tropical pathology, veterinary 
hygiene. Degrees are also obtainable in dental surgery. 

4. Law. 

5. Engineering.T 

Liverpool has an admirable body of professors; the obser- 
vation is also true of Manchester and Leeds. “ Men, not 
marble" (or bricks), is said to have been the motto of its: 
founders. The numbers of the teaching body, including. 
Medicine, reach the imposing figure of 186. But of these 
only 87 devote their whole work to the University, 31 holding. 
professors' chairs. The superior figure covers the large 
number of Readers and Honorary Lecturers who generously 
give special instruction in such out-of-the-way subjects as 
Icelandic, ethnography, &c. The professors are paid sums vary- 
ing from £600 to £1,000, including fees. Formerly a different 
system, by which professors received a proportion of the fees, 
prevailed; but since Liverpool has become a University, the 
scale has been rearranged, so that brilliant professors whose 
subject did not happen to be popular (the requirements of the 
Board of Education often raise subjects to what seem dizzy 
heights of popularity) should not suffer in mind, body, and 

* Round numbers. 

f Teachers, especially those who hold University Degrees, must be 
pardoned a smile of amused wonder when they see the quandary into 
which the disposers and arrangers of faculties are placed with regard to 
their profession. — ** Leeches " form a faculty, as why should they not ? 
The importance of the limbs of the law has long been recognized. En- 
gineers can be B.Sc. as, indeed, many teachers are. Manchester 
classes teachers in training as a separate department, Liverpool and 
Leeds place them under the Arts Faculty as a subdivision. The status 
of teachers rises slowly, when even the new Universities hesitate to. 
raise their profession to the high dignity of a Faculty. 
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estate. Junior teachers’ salaries range from £100 to £350. 
Frequently professors and lecturers are chosen from among 
them, so that brightening prospects must be reckoned together 
with their solid remuneration. 

The reputation of the professors extends far beyond Liver- 
pool: several have carried her fame to other Universi- 
ties, and the names of Lodge, Bradley, Raleigh, Forsyth are 
known to the world ; and amongst their titles to this world-fame 
is their capacity to carry on original research work. They 
are not simply men who limit their talents to the preparation 
of students for professions and business. Their printed 
works would form a small library. Their enthusiasm for 
research has gathered around them a large body of 145 
students, graduates of Liverpool and other Universities, 
who, at their own cost, advance the boundaries of human 
knowledge. Thus, the degree is not the limit of education, 
the ne plus ultra of attainment. It is Liverpool’s proud 
boast that there is no single department in which the valuable 
work of original research, the student learning to discover 
truth for himself, is not carried on. 


The Students. 


It is true of Liverpool, as of Manchester and Leeds, that 
the great body of the students are drawn from the middle- 
middle, lower middle, and educated working classes. Students 
come from Scotland, Ireland, Wales, India, the Colonies, 
France, Germany, Spain (one small northern town sends a 
very considerable number), China, West Africa; but the mass 
come from Liverpool and its neighbourhood. A large majority 
are comparatively poor; because the University is at their 
door, and they can continue to live at home, they come to it. 
They have been educated chiefly in middle-class schools, but 
aconsiderable proportion have passed from the elementary to 
the secondary school, and thence to the University. This 
relative poverty would render a large system of scholarships 
very acceptable; in this respect, Liverpool compares very 
badly with Scotland. 

Small and poor as the northern country relatively is, one 
cannot but admire her extensive system of bursaries and 
scholarships, so managed that those who need help can 
generally get it. How many scholarships do we not see in 
England fall into the hands of the well-to-do and rich, and not 
only scholarships, but whole institutions like Christ’s Hospital, 
together with large proportions, and even halves, of colleges 
in the ancient Universities? But Liverpool is, and will 
probably remain, a popular university. The City has enlisted 
itself—very necessary this in England—as the procurator of 
the poor. At least £1,000 of the City grant must be spent on 
the children of poor rate-payers. who are admitted to Uni- 
versity Courses by such substantial aid as the remission of 
fees and in some cases an allowance for maintenance. 

Liverpool has now 1,004 registered day students. There 
are, in addition, between 400 and 500 evening students, not 
including those in attendance at courses which, though de- 
livered by members of the University staff, are not under 
More than one-half are preparing for the 
Degrees of the University in one of the five faculties. The 
numbers are in order :—Arts, 225; Science, 155; Medicine, 
85; Engineering, 50; Law, 23. To these must be added 
students in medicine preparing for London degrees (15), 
Cambridge (7), and the examinations of the London and Edin- 
burgh Conjoint Boards. 

After the degree students come a large group who aim at 
diplomas or certificates granted by the University or by other 
bodies. These are architects, engineers who do not take the 
degree course, students of law, dentistry, and veterinary 
medicine. Some of these take a five years' course, and all 
obtain effective training. There is no doubt that the standard 
of attainment required is as high as that of any other British 
University. England is not strong at “standardizing.” It 
required a special committee to standardize iron rails for 
ralways. But in University affairs the same body of men 
are often found acting as expert examiners for the various 
Universities and for the allocation of Government subsidies, 
So that there exists a tendency to equalize the standards. 
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Perhaps Oxford and Cambridge resist this tendency as 
successfully as any others, and the reason probably lies in 
the fact that they receive no Government subsidy. Those 
students who do not reside at home or with friends can 
find accommodation in a hostel for women, thirty-six 
students paying 35 guineas and upwards, and two for men 
students, one being restricted to members of the Training 
College. It is not easy in a non-residential college to find 
a strong athletic spirit. When students return to their 
homes in the evening they are not ready to forsake them for 
games; the long distances of huge cities act as a bar. At 
Liverpool a large proportion of the students live on the south 
side of the Mersey ; once ferried across, they remain. Yeta 
vigorous social life has been organized. Students pay 15s. 
annually to become members of the Guild of Undergraduates, 
and appear to receive a great deal in return. There are all 
kinds of athletic clubs, debates, a fortnightly paper, suppers, 
and smoking concerts. There are two small club-houses, one 
for men and one for women. When the University was first 
founded, many students entered to prepare for matriculation, 
and the year thus spent counted as part of the three years' 
course. Such classes do not now count as part of the course; 
the University has ceased to undertake school work. At the 
close of 1907 there were only thirteen students preparing in 
the University for matriculation. 


Buildings and Equipment. 


Recent visitors to Liverpool may well admire the imposing 
Dock offices which have just been completed near the Prince's 
Landing Stage. The University does not call for, and does 
not now expect, such compliments as are showered on the 
great edifice which Liverpool's wealth and commanding 
position as the first port in the world have enabled her to 
erect. The University has grown as its students have multi- 
plied; here it has shot out a wing, there erected buildings for 
laboratories, museums, libraries. The casual visitor leaves 
with a mind bewildered by the number of separate buildings, 
the stairs, halls, corridors he has traversed. The overflow 
extends to neighbouring streets, for Liverpool began its college 
life like its own slums, by overcrowding. The authorities are 
always attempting to overcome this state of things; great, 
heroic measures are taken, but increase of student population 
follows them hard, and nothing seems to stem it. In some 
dim future, one wonders if they will be able to follow the 
example of the Dock Trust, and erect a noble building, com- 
plete as a conception, worthy of their work. Perhaps a list 
of the University buildings will give a more adequate idea of 
the growth and extension of the University and the cost than 
more or less confused impressions :— 


1886. Chemical Laboratories ....................... £,15,000 
1889. "Walker Engineering Laboratories............... 23,000 
1892. Victoria Buildings, Tate Library, and Jubilee 
TOWE We US 54,000 
1895. Museums of Natural History and Sanitary 
Science and Outbuildings of Medical 
SCBOOD outs. aa 7,300 
1896. Gossage Chemical Laboratory .................. 7,000 
1898. Rev. S. A. Thompson-Yate’s Laboratories of 
Pathology and Physiology ..................... 32,700 
1901. New Medical School Building .................. 16,000 
1902. Hartley Botanical Laboratory .................. 13,500 
1903. Johnston Laboratories of Tropical Medicine, 
-——— ————— — E 6,000 
1904. George Holt Physics Laboratory ............... 24,000 
» Medical School, completion ..................... 22,000 
1905. Departments of Zoology and Electrotechnics 32,800 
1906. Muspratt Laboratory (Physical Chemistry)... 16,000 
» Greyson Institute ....... .cccceeceececee eset eeeees 19,600 


Some of the buildings are not sufficient for their purpose and 
are often overcrowded. This is notably the case with the 
Victoria Building for Arts and the Engineering Laboratory. 
The depattment for training teachers requires extension 
and more suitable accommodation. Another urgent need 
is a new hall, the present one being small and mean; it 
is barely half the size it ought to be. The Treasury 
Report on the University Colleges of 1907 pointed out 
the need for improving the apparatus. It is somewhat 
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mortifying to learn that when Dr. Ostwald, the great 
German chemist, visited England, he pointed out how far 
behind are the English Universities in the excellence of their 
equipment compared with the German Universities. At 
the same time he complimented the latter in that they are 
fast becoming recognized as the training ground equally for 
all professions, and not merely for technical students.* 


Finance. 


The capital of the University is now £735,000, which may 
be said to represent gifts and benefactions to the extent of 
£30,000 per annum, during the last twenty-five years. This 
is much for England, which is loath to admit the theory that 
good brains in every class are worth a University education; 
it is not much in America. In America, a million sterling is 
regarded as the minimum on which a University of European 
rank can start business ; and several of the Universities of 
the United States have three, four, or five millions of capital. 
About half the capital sum, or £330,000, has been spent in 
sites and buildings, so that only £340,000 remains as per- 
manent endowment for professors and scholarships. 

The annual income is as follows :— 


Students" fees. ..iieode cc ootas oder fe nid 417,000 
Endowments ............... eere meme 16,000 
Subscriptions and donations .................. 4,000 
Parliamentary grant .............scsseeeeeseeeeeee 12,000 
T 5 special) noe ee 1,000 
Liverpool City Council........................... 11,700 

Lancashire, Cheshire, Birkenhead, Bootle 
CCounellss. coser Erb e Vern cetectes 2,300 
£,04,000 


The proportion of endowment is relatively small; that of 
students’ fees is large. It has been reckoned that a student 
at Oxford pays a sixth of his own education; at Liverpool, a 
fourth.T Space forbids us entering into the government of 
the University. In its Court and Council are keen and 
capable business men. If a change is necessitated, they may 
be relied upon to effect it in reasonable time, and not to sit 
meditating it for more than a quarter of a century, as 
Cambridge and Oxford have done with regard to the adinission 
of women to degrees. All the new Universities have gone a 
long way in the path of popular control. It is conceivable 
that such control might have disadvantages, but, up till now, 
sound, practical common sense has distinguished the conjoint 
management of the academic staff and business men. 


The University and the City Council. 


Never has England had a University in such close touch 
with its City Council, nor so deeply beholden to it. The 
Council gave the site and buildings in 1880 worth £30,000; 
it gives a handsome grant in aid ; it assists in a hundred ways 
in the development and improvement of the University. Nor 
is the obligation all on one side. In the University labora- 
tories the water and milk of the city are daily and system- 
atically analysed; foods are sent there for the purpose of 
bacteriological analysis and to report on adulteration. The 
diseases of animals can be reported on and advice given. 
Recently, when a mysterious malady broke out in a factory, 
the botanical department showed that it was due to the use 
of a poisonous wood. Many thousands of rats have been 
examined for evidence of plague infection. What the Tropical 
School of Medicine has done for the diminution of malaria is 
well known to the whole scientific world. It must be remem- 
bered that the services enumerated above can be rendered to 
each and all of the numerous councils in the neighbourhood 
of Liverpool, whether contributing to the University chest 
or not. It is interesting to know that in the Engineering 
Department students are encouraged to go on board the 
vessels of certain owners in the long vacation; they make 
experiments on the efficiency of the engines. The chief 


* See Prof. Ramsay Muir’s ‘‘ University of Liverpool.” I am 
indebted to it for many facts and figures. 
t Prof. Ramsay Muir. 


engineers of some seventy steamships have been enlisted to 
make observations and reports on behalf of science touching 
the conditions of furnaces and the effect of certain experi- 
ments on the work of the engines. 


Effects of Separation. 


Like Manchester, Liverpool has made great strides since 
the dissolution of partnership: students have increased more 
rapidly than ever before, and the quality of the work has been 


better. A short table will show this. 
Average of day students :— 
1891-6 1901-6. 
MED m — ASE uenen 608 
Women 3 ecco vinceesaeees FOS: ius 179 
989 .  ........ 787 
Studying in the following departments and included above :— 
1891-6. 1901-6. 
Medical students ........................ vk Hen 200 
Engineering students .................. GOs wees II9 
Training College students ............ Te E 109 
Law students...... ecd eee orent ES 7 idis 55 
Veterinary students ..... ....eseeeeeee. ESSO Desiri 66 
Not included above :— 
Evening students ..........ccsseseeeseees 458 / e 498 
Saturday students................. eese E are 86 
Increase in Degrees at Victoria and Liverpool :— 
1891-6. 1901-6, 
B.A. Honours .................. LO - ud 21 
sp. PASS <Gasipesesetiwwestvacs y kkwatoeds 155 
B.Sc. Honours.................. Lk ere ers 62* 
iy PAGS ipescac evince IV re 169° 


In conjunction with these figures it is worth remembering 
that the population of Liverpool, including Birkenhead and 
Bootle, is 922,000. 


A Centre of Intellectual Activity. 


Lastly, Liverpool may be said to have gathered into one 
foyer the higher intellectual activities of the district. These 
exist and flourish, but they connect with the University, derive 
aid and stimulus from it. It is thus that the Guild of 
Education finds its headquarters at the University; it has six 
branches affliated to it. Sunday School teachers can be 
taught the methods and art of teaching at the local University. 
The sick, who are said to increase in England more rapidly 
than the means of curing them, may take heart of grace; for 
the University provides holiday courses for general prac- 
titioners to enable them to learn the most recent results of 
medical science and the latest methods of treatment. If a 
doctor is doubtful about his diagnosis—and a good many 
ought to be—he may send the pathological department a 
sample of the patient's blood, or any specimen, for careful 
analysis and thus avoid serious blunders. The University has 
affiliated the local Colleges of St. Aidan's, Edge Hill, and 
Mount Pleasant. It has also a staff of University Exten- 
sion Lecturers, who carry light into the suburbs and other 
parts of Liverpool and to the adjacent towns. 

C. S. BREMNER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SALARIES OF MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR, — The letter of ** Assistant Mistress" in the January issue of the 
Journal has just been brought to my notice, and I am writing to ex- 
press my indignation at the action of a woman, who, by her own con- 
fession, is in a position to help to raise the standard of salaries, were 
she so minded. She understands perfectly the false economy of low 


* New Faculty of Engineering included. 
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salaries, the inadequate compensation for educational outlay, the 
tendency for the best teachers to seek work in other fields, the unfair 
competition with men; but she, apparently, has not realized her 
serious responsibility for the continuance of this state of things. Ifa 
certain standard of living is desirable in a certain profession, no one 
ought to accept a salary which will only permit of a lower standard. 
The Trade Union spirit of co-operation is as necessary in the scholastic 
profession as in all others. The opposite spirit in any member of the 
profession helps to make things harder for the struggling woman who 
cannot afford to stand out for better conditions. ** Blackleg " is a hard 
term ; but it is truly applicable to one who prefers being subsidized 
from home to claiming boldly the remuneration adequate for her needs. 


—Yours, &c., E. M. A. SMITH 
(Association of University Women Teachers). 


[Would Miss Smith apply the opprobrious epithet to a clergyman 
with private means who accepts a curacy of £100 a year ?—ED. } 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR, —The principle of equal pay for men and women teachers so 
justly urged by ** Assistant Mistress," in the columns of your January 
issue, can never be realized in practice until women who have private 
means cease to underbid those less fortunate than themselves. 
" Assistant Mistress" teaches in a high school for a salary which she 
admits to be incommensurate with her services and inadequate to her 
wants. A ‘‘ generous father” makes this possible by assisting her with 
an allowance equal to two-thirds of her salary ! 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw's remarks at the ** Sweated Labour" demon- 
stration last month so exactly fit the case that I cannot refrain from 
quoting them: ‘‘If you were in the literary profession or were earning 
your living on the stage and dependent on your work for a livelihood, 
how would you feel if you found people perfectly willing to do your 
work for nothing and dress themselves very expensively into the bar- 
pain?” 

The women who are not compelled to enter the teaching profession 
in order to gain a livelihood are just the very ones who can afford to 
withhold services for which the remuneration offered is inadequate or 
unfair. Otherwise, their protests are absolutely meaningless, since it 
is their own action which delays the redress of the grievance about 
which they complain. —I am, yours, &c., 

45 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 

February 20, 1908. 


MARGARET SHAXBY, M.A. 


ENGLISH PAPER IN LONDON MATRICULATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—In these strenuous days, even our tea-parties are 
intellectual. Can it be that the examiners of the University of London 
have lately resorted to this form of social recreation? The suggestion 
seems flippant, but the following question, which finds a place in the 
English Language paper might well have strayed from some such genial 
gathering : ‘‘ Bring the following five words appropriately into a single 
sentence : Virulent, exigency, temiporise, trenchant, proclivity." —] am, 
yours truly, B. E. CLAY. 


The Queens School, Chester. 


OOLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


France has an educational barometer which records with pitiless fidelity 
—the recruit. Of the young men incorporated in the 


o Oompulnry army in 1906 the totally illiterate numbered 1,044 ; 
Education. whilst 5,086 could read but not write, and 73,001 


had no attainment beyond reading and writing. It 
is suggested that, in order to probe the education of these semi-literates, 
France should introduce, what Switzerland has, an examination for its 
recruits. Whatever results such a test might yield there, we believe 
that, applied in England, it would surprise those who think that we 
are educating the nation. The remedy, we urge, should be sought not 
in sharpened penalties for negligent parents, but in the imposition of 
social disabilities on the illiterate. It is true that the child would thus 
suffer for the neglect of the parent. But there would gradually be 
formed an opinion that it was shameful not to send the children 
regularly to school. It is to that opinion, not to truancy officers, that 
the small percentage of illiterates in Germany and Switzerland is due. 


We suggested lately that it was partly because the primary school 
Arts clung still too closely to the old literary education 
Education. that the parent was in haste to get his child from it. 
There are many signs that people are dissatisfied 
with that education. Thus, towards the end of last year, an important 
study by M. Quénioux was presented to the Congrés des Artisans 
Francs-Comtois, dealing with primary instruction in drawing and its 
relation to the education of the artisan. M. Quénioux thinks that the 
future belongs to a form of education more supple, more intuitive, and 
more varied than the present; that instruction must be concrete, 
practical, and calculated to stimulate above all the spirit of observation 
and the spirit of invention. Encouraged by the Recteur de l'Académie 
de Besancon, M. Quénioux has drawn up a program which will be 
applied this year in the district of the académie. The first trial of it 
will be in the normal schools ; it will then, if approved, be extended 
progressively to all the elementary schools. 


In virtue of an agreement between the Association pour l'enseigne- 
ment des études grecques and the University of 
Paris, the library of the Association has been trans- 
ferred to one of the rooms of the Sorbonne, where it 
will be open twice a week to members and to students specially author- 
ized by one of the professors of the Faculty. The installation was 
celebrated with a réunion intime, at which the members of the Asso- 
ciation were present in good number. Its presideat, M. Théodore 
Reinach, in thanking the Dean of the Faculty of Letters for a hospi- 
tality which lightens the expenditure of the society, recalled the fact 
that just four hundred years ago Jéróme Aléandre opened at the 
Sorbonne the first Greek course ; and he expressed his confidence in 
the future of Greek studies in France. M. Alfred Croiset, eloquent 
champion of classicism, declared that he shared that confidence. 
Nevertheless, in point of fact, the section of Greek is being deserted 
in /ycées and collèges ; Greek has become optional at the Ecole normale 
(Letters) and for the licence ès lettres ; ** in short," says L'enseignement 
secondaire, ** we are marching swiftly towards the realization of those 
ministerial words on the beauty of which some are never tired of 
dwelling —words prophesying a time when *there will be no one left 
in France learning Greek except those who will have to teach ìt.’ " 


M. Croiset is not scornful of modern languages. He told the Society 
Modern of the Teachers of Modern Languages at its general 
Languages. meeting that he believed them to be an admirable 
instrument for the cultivation of the mind and the 
training of the intelligence, if one condition were fulfilled. The study 
of them must be pursued as classical studies are pursued, with the 
precision, nicety, and intensity of effort that classical teachers demand 
of their best pupils ; otherwise it would be barren, for superficial work 
was always work wasted. Our readers will agree with M. Croiset very 
heartily. The modern side has been a failure in many schools (not in 
all) chiefly because this truth has not been recognized. Yet that fine 
study can hardly be expected where the incompetent and idle are 
massed. The head of a modern side, with some sense of phrase, once 
described his department as ‘‘a museum of degenerates.” 


About Greek. 


To remember a list of the French Ministers of Education were more 
Minister and profitable, but no less difficult, than to retain the 
Ministries. names of all the Roman Emperors. One more has 
been added to the roll. M. Gaston Doumergue 
has been appointed ** ministre de Instruction publique et des Beaux- 
Arts" in succession to M. Briand, named ** ministre de la Justice et 
des Cultes." The rearrangement of the administration is important. 
Public worship is now detached from education, which gains by being 
freed from an imperious consort ; for, since the separation of Church 
and State, the business of the ** ministère des Cultes " has increased to 
an embarrassing extent. Perhaps the separation has also some inner 
significance. 


GERMANY. 


The question of the hour—a question to be treated with some reserve 
—is best denoted by the key-word Aufklärung, 
which means ‘‘enlightenment.” The Prussian 
Kultusminister, as we think we reported, has ad- 
dressed to heads of schools and other persons interested in education 
a form of inquiry, asking to what extent and by what means should 
enlightenment as to sexual relations be given to the young. We have 
not yet had, and we do not know that we ever shall have, the results 
of the inquiry. We know, however, that some time ago the question 
was raised in Hessen. In many quarters it was held that the matter 
lay outside the sphere of the school ; that no obligation with regard to 
it rested upon teachers. What is done now is as follows. When boys 
have passed the Adbiturtenten-Examen (the leaving examination that 
qualifies for the University) their parents receive this circular from the 
head master of the school :—** Dear Sir,—The superior authority lays 
down that boys should have an opportunity, before leaving school for 
the University, of professional instruction upon the moral and physical 


Aufklärung. 
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dangers of sexual irregularities and the immoderate use of alcohol. 
The instruction is to be given by a doctor and in the form of a lecture. 
Whether the pupils are present at the lecture or not is left to their own 
judgment and to the decision of their parents and guardians. No 
compulsion is exercised. Whilst we reserve for the moment definite 
information as to the time and the place of the lecture, we bep that 
you will, within the course of a week, kindly let us know whether you 
agree that your son should be among those concerned with the arrange- 
ment. If you do, we have the honour to invite you herewith to be 
present yourself at the lecture." (Signature of head master.] There 
are four points to be observed : (1) that the instruction relates, not to 
sexual relations generally, but to the consequences of sexual excess ; 
(2) that it is conveyed by a doctor, not by the teacher or even by the 
parent; (3) that attendance at it is voluntary ; (4) that the father, or 
some one standing in the place of the father, is present ; whereby one 
of the dangers to be guarded against is averted. 


Has co-education a future? Your out-and-out advocate of the 
system believes that it will in the end become the 
universal practice. The business of this column is 
with the history rather than with the prospects of 
the movement. Germany speaks with an uncertain voice. Prof. 
Wychgram, Director of the Royal Lehrerinnenseminar and the Augusta 
School at Berlin, now called as Schulrat to Lübeck, some short time 
ago delivered a lecture on the subject. In the higher schools of 
Germany, he said, 450 girls are receiving instruction in common with 
boys. The professional opinion of head masters in South Germany is 
favourable to the results of the experiment. But in a report from the 
school, the Oberrealschule at Heidelberg, where most girls (55) have 
been admitted, it is explained that the success which has been achieved 
rests on the respect inspired in the boys by the girls and their perform- 
ances. It would follow, then, that the system requires a choice of 
girls morally and intellectually superior to the average. Prof.Wychgram 
thinks that Prussia, like the South German States, will have to open 
its higher schools to the girls. This will be necessary more especially 
in smaller places, for parents can hardly be expected to send their 
daughters for education into the large towns where Gymnasien for 
girls may be established. A careful selection of the girls will always 
be needful. : 


Oo-education. 


There is something essentially German, if we may say so without 
giving offence, in this notion of picking out the best girls to serve as 
an example and stimulus for the boys. Your co-educationist would 
reply that selection of girls was no more imperative than selection of 
boys; and that mutual benefits were contemplated by his system. Let 
us pass, however, to another topic. Readers who seek training in 
manual work should not íorget Leipzig. The German Verein für 
Knabenhandarbeit has published its program for 


Mantal Work the Lehrerseminar in 1908. The technical courses 
for Teachers. begin on July 8 and 13 and on August 3. They 


embrace bench-work, woodpulp-work, metal-work, 
and the making of apparatus for instruction. Full information as to 
the terms on which teachers may take part in the courses is to be 
obtained from Herr Seminar-Direktor Dr. Pabst, Scharnhorststrasse 19, 
Leipzig. 
Another note s Leipzig. The conductor of the Institute for 
xperimental Pedagogy and Psychology there, Dr. 
xad Todas ors. Brahn, recently discoursed on ‘he bucincss of the 
Institute. The time had gone by, he said, when 
experimental psychology had to struggle for recognition. But in train- 
ing colleges the Herbartian psychology or some variety of it was taught. 
Yet, apart from the fact that this was quite opposed to the psychology 
now dominant in science, it formed the worst conceivable basis for the 
pedagogy of the teacher. Owing to the course adopted the teacher 
was kept from contact with the best results of modern science, and 
from the psychology on which modern pedagogy, urgent for the 
Arbettsschule (work school) instead of the Lernschule (learning school), 
was founded. The teacher required a psychology that gave the same 
right to the will, the feelings, and the impulse toward activity as to 
ideas and perceptions. At the Universities all psychology was now 
experimental, It was distinguished from the old psychology by its 
method. The old psychology started with the last, and so most com- 
plex, phenomena of soul-life and strove to interpret them metaphysic- 
ally ; it had to depend on chance, and its observations could not be 
subjected to tests. Modern psychology, on the other hand, set out 
from the simplest perceptions, and established as a law, that the same 
precedent causes would always issue in the same psychical phenomena, 
and that changes in the influences at work would invariably result in 
definite psychical changes. In this way psychology had become an 
exact science ; for its results could be checked by every psychologist. 
And, similarly, pedagogy would aim to become an exact science ; it 
would, by repeating and varying impressions, ascertain laws and deter- 
mine, in the first instance, simple processes. The first task of the new 
pedagogy would be to trace experimentally the development of the 
child. 
The importance of the Institute over which Dr. Brahn presides—it 
was founded in 1906 as the first of its kind in Germany—lies in the 


fact that the (largely American) methods of child study are to be 
vigorously pursued in it, and made known to teachers. 


UNITED STATES. 


We have often laid down that an education which impairs physical 
efficiency in men or women is not true education at 
all. We still encounter occasionally the theory 
that study is dangerous to girls. Let us quote a 
writer in the Educational Review on ** Women's Education in Colleges 
and Universities”: ** We did not know when we began whether 
women's health wou!d stand the strain of college education—whether 
colleges might not produce a crop of invalids. Doctors insisted that 
they would. We women could not be sure until we had tried the ex- 
periment. Now we have tried it, and tried it for more than a genera- 
tion, and we know that college women are not only not invalids, but 
that they are better physically than other women in their own class of 
life. We know that girls are growing stronger and more athletic. Girls 
enter college each year in better physical condition. For the past four 
years I have myself questioned closely all our entering classes, ard 
often their mothers as well. I find that an average of 60 per cent. 
enter college absolutely and in every respect well, and that less than 
30 per cent. make, or need to make, any periodic difference whatever 
in exercise or study from year's end to year's end." 


Education and 
Health in Girls. 


VICTORIA. 


The Assistant Chief Inspector of Schools reports favourably on the 
Tue Oontingation position and work of the Continuation School at 

School. Melbourne, which he finds to be well equipped 
with teachers and materia], and to contain students 
well disciplined and trained to study. The pupils are drawn from the 
primary schools, the obtaining of the merit certificate being made a 
condition of entrance. The Continuation School has a peculiar sig- 
nificance in that it serves as a training college for junior teachers. 
Thus, of the students who entered in 1905, it appears that 163 qualifhed 
for, and received, posts as junior teachers. Similar results are expected 
from the continuation schools established in country centres, and it is 
deemed likely that before long the ranks of the teachers will be filled 
exclusively from these schools. Whether they afford a sufficient | re- 
paration or not, we have no means of knowing ; but if they assist in 
exterminating the pupil-teacher they will fully justify the expenditure 
that they involve. j 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The Premier of South Australia, the IIon. Thomas Price, informed 
a deputation that waited upon him on Monday, 
December 2, 1907, that he was going to face the 
question of the registration of secondary schools 
and of all teachers, whether the matter were a pleasant one or not. 
Many teachers of painting and music, he said, were taking money 
from parents while ruining their children. He intended to carry a 
Bill to make all these people show their qualifications, just as doctors 
and dentists had to be registered. 


Registration. 


JOTTINGS. 


WE have received the tenth Annual Report of the Moral Instruction 
League. Since the last report five Local Authorities, two of them 
counties, have made provision for systematic moral instruction in 
elementary schools, and the League’s graduated syllabus has generally 
been adopted. Against this is set the proscription of all such instruc- 
tion in the London County Council Schools. A full report of Prof. 
Sadler's Committee is expected about May. 


AT the annual dinner of the French Professors, Mr. Barton Kent, 
who spoke excellent French, told two good stories. On an official 
visit to Paris he had received two invitations to the Elysée, one ad- 
dressed to Mr. and Mrs. kent and the other to Mr. Sons, the ex- 
planation being that his business card was inscribed ** Kent and Sons.” 
In the other story, he was dining last Michaelmas Day with an English 
regiment and found on the menu ** Imbécile rôti.” On inquiry from 
his hosts he learnt that the mess sergeant had been inspired by a recent 
visit of French officers to compose his menu in French, and not know- 
ing the French for ‘‘ goose ” had looked it out in the dictionary. 


ss 


THE fourth biennial vacation course in connexion with the School 
of Geography, Oxford, has been arranged for the month of August, 
from the 10th to the 28th. There will be at least two lectures and a 
period of practical work in field or map-room, or an excursion, each 
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day. Special evening lectures and discussions will also be organized. 
The chief course of lectures will probably be on the Physical and Social 
Geography of the Western Mediterranean and its margins, actual and 
historical; the Geography of North America ; and a practical course 
on the methods of map-making is under consideration. Shorter 
lectures will be given on the Oxford District, Economic Geography, 
and other subjects. Two courses of practical work will be planned— 
the one for those who have not done any before, and the other for 
those with some experience. The former will consist of at least four 
demonstrations in the field and eight lessons in the reading, measure- 
ment, and making of maps in the map-room. The latter will consist 
of more advanced map-making in field and map-room and of seminar 
work, As the numbers will be strictly limited, names should be sent 
in as soon as possible to the Reader in Geography with the words 
* Vacation Course " on the envelope. 


WE have been favoured with a statement prepared for the Incorpor- 
ated Head Masters on the examination for entrance into the Uni- 
versities of the United Kingdom. The anomalies it reveals can only 
be accounted for by trade unionism. Thus Oxford will not accept the 
Cambridge Higher Local, and wice versa. London will not accept 
Oxford Responsions or the Northern Universities Matriculation. The 
Northern Universities will not accept London Matriculation, except for 
the Faculty of Medicine. Wales and the Scottish Universities refuse 
Oxford Responsions and the Cambridge Previous. Ireland is a 
“ whole-hogger," and only recognizes native industries. It would 
seem as if only Government interference could break down these 
* Trusts." 


THE arrangements for the International Moral Education Conference, 
to be held in London during the fourth week of September, are pro- 
gressing. The energetic Secretary, Herr Gustav Spiller, has secured 
the support of all the leading English educationists of England and the 
Continent. The names on the English Committee include two 
Bishops, the Secretary of the Moral Instruction League, and Mr. W. T. 
Stead—a sufficient guarantee that the Conference will be Catholic 
without any dogmatic or anti-dogmatic bias. 


FROM the recently issued Blue book (Cd. 3886) we learn that 
during the year 184 voluntary schools, accommodating 52,394 children, 
have been either closed or transferred. Only 14 new denominational 
schools have been opened in the same period. The latest record gives 
e proportion of children in non-provided to those in provided schools 
AS 0 to 7. 


THE Education group of the Fabian Society will hold a Conference 
on Education in relation to Socialism from April 17 to April 23 at 
the Fabian Summer School, Llanbedr, near Barmouth. The charge 
for board will be 30s. to 35s. Applications should be made to the 
Hon. Secretary, Miss Barbara Low, 46 Pickwick Road, Dulwich, S.E. 


THE Teachers! Guild has arranged Modern Language Holiday 
Courses for 1908 at Tours, Honfleur, Neuwied, and Santander. The 
total cost, inclusive of travelling expenses for a three weeks' course, is 
respectively £12, £10. 15s., 411, and £16. A Handbook, price 6d., 
will be published on May 1. 


Mr. THOMAS ALLEN sends us the statutes of his namesake, the 
founder of the Uttoxeter Grammar School. The following rules are 
amusing. '' At five of the Clock before they depart out of the Schoole 
the Scollers shall saye the psalme of Deus Misereatur givinge thankes 
for the founder, sub pena virgae. Their communication shalbe Latine 
in all pae among themselves, as well in the streets and their playes, 
asin the School, sub pena virgae. [Dr. Rouse will note.] I will that all 
my Schollers shall love and reverence my Schoolemaister and gently 
receive punishment of him, sud pena expulsionis. At their first entrance 
into my Schoole they shall give Two pence apeece to a poore Scholler 
Appointed by the maister to provide rods.” 


. SIR NORMAN LOCKYER, in his presidential address to the Associa- 
tion of Technical Instruction, repeated a witty remark of Dr. Sharpey, 
the Secretary of the Royal Society. Sir Norman, discoursing to him 
on the mixed functions of the Privy Council, said that when calling on 
Sit Arthur Helps he had noticed on one side of the passage a door 
marked “ Education Department " and on the other a door marked 

Cattle Plague.” Dr. Sharpey remarked: ‘‘ There is evidently a close 
Connexion between the Rinderpest and the Kinderpest.” 


t; LHE London Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board will hold a com- 
T examination for twenty scholarships and exhibitions, tenable at 
niversity College, King’s College, and the East London College, on 
ay 12 and the following days. The total value of the scholarships 


offered exceeds £1,700. For particulars apply to A. E. G. Attoe, 
Esq., University College, Gower Street, W.C. 


THE Humanitarian announces that, as a concession to its remon- 
strances, the Head Master of Eton has consented to curtail the season 
of the Eton College beagles so as to avoid the risk of killing ‘‘ heavy ” 
hares. 


THe thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Council of the Girls’ Public 
Day School Trust states that, including the balance (£4,460) brought 
forward from last year, there is a gross profit of £11,085. This will 
allow a dividend of 4 per cent. on the share capital of the Trust and 
42,074 to carry forward as balance. Two schools, Gateshead and 
York, have been closed during the year, and no new schools have been 
opened. The total number of pupils is 6,914, as against 7,055 at the 
corresponding period last year. The grants from the Board of Educa- 
tion for the year ending July 31, 1907, were £9,000, as against £8,238 
for the previous year. Lord Crewe has succeeded Earl Spencer as 
President of the Trust. 

THE governing body of the Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology have appointed as Rector Dr. H. T. Bovey, Professor of Civil 
Engineering at McGill University. 


COLLEGE MISTRESS: “And what was the name of 
Student: ** Hermy One.” 


TRAINING 
Polyxenes’ Queen?" 


Sır PHILIP MAGNUS has been elected President of the Council 
of the College of Preceptors, in succession to Dr. Wormell, who retires 
after thirty years of service. 


THE French Ministry of Public Instruction have recently decided 
that for the future the sum of £16, previously payable by English 
répétitrices in French «coles normales, shall no longer be demanded. 
English répétitrices in these institutions will henceforward be appointed 
au patr. 


THE scheme for studies of a University standard, in home science 
and economics, will be inaugurated at King's College, Women's 
Department, next October, and will consist of two courses—the one for 
a single post-graduate year, the other to extend over three years and 
lead up to a College diploma. The syllabus of the one-year course, 
which will be much the same as that for the last year of the three-year 
course, will (so far as sketched out) include the following subjects :— 
applied chemistry, bacteriology, sanitary science, economics, and 
psychology. Not all these subjects can be taken in one year, and it 
seems probable that intending teachers will find the psychology 
essential, whilst others more especially interested in the actual manage- 
ment of households or in social and civic work will prefer the economics. 
The fundamental aim of the scheme is to bring more intellect and 
liberalizing interest to bear upon those aspects of daily life which are 
so familiar that it requires almost a new Socratic element or torpedo- 
shock in order to realize that in them the great problems of civilization 
are ‘‘tumbling at our feet,” like the justice of Plato's ** Republic," 
in the everyday relations of existence. We have heard a great deal 
about domestic science, but it is thought that, in this last method of 
attacking the question, the something will be added which will make 
this science more philosophic—that is, in this sphere at least, more 
practical. 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[Bv a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the ‘‘ Journal" zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


Tire Council met on February 6, 1908. Present: Miss H. Busk, 
Mr. R. F. Charles, Miss Cocking, Mr. D. Cowan, Mr. W. P. Fuller, 
Mr. Granville, Mr. Kahn, Miss Kyle, Miss Newton, Mr. Storr, Miss 
Tullis, Mrs. J. S. Turner, and Mr. Trevor Walsh. 

In the absence of Chairman and Vice-Chairman, the chair was occu- 
pied by Miss Busk, and, later, by Mr. Storr. 

Twenty-three applicants for membership were elected, viz., Central 
Guild, 12; Branches—Bath and East Somerset, 4; Guernsey, 5; 
Ipswich, 2. 

The Local Guild recently formed at Cork was, on application with 
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submission of proposed Rules for approval, duly affiliated as ‘‘ The 
Cork and Munster Branch of the Teachers Guild." Two further 
elections of original members of the Local Guild to membership of the 
Teachers’ Guild were made. 

An invitation from the Rev. Dr. Paton to take part in a Conference 
Committee, consisting of delegates from the National Union of 
Teachers, the Teachers’ Guild, and the Library Association, for the 
purpose of compiling an authorized and complete list of books suitable 
for children's reading, was considered. The Chairman (Mr. Storr) 
undertook to write to Dr. Paton on the subject, and the Council post- 
poned their decision. 

It was agreed to give the support of the Guild to the International 
Moral Education Congress, to be held in London on September 23 to 26, 
1908. The British Vice-Presidents of the Congress are Sir Edward 
Busk and Prof. Sadler; Mrs. Bryant is President and Prof. J. W. 
Adamson Vice-President of the Executive Committee. 

The thanks of the Council were given tu the Committee of the Joint 
Agency for Women Teachers for their donation of £10 to,the funds of 
the Guild. 

A vote of condolence with Mrs. Bourne and family on the death of 
Mr. Alfred Bourne, formerly an active member of Council, was passed. 

On the Report of the Education and Library Committee the new 
arrangements for the Teachers’ Guild Education Society, constitution 
and work, were approved. Power was given to the Committee to 
appoint a delegate to the third International Art Congress for the 
Development of Drawing and Art Teaching and their Application to 
Industries, London, 1908. 

The report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted. 

On the report of the Organizing Committee, it was decided to fix the 
Annual General Meeting of the Guild for Tuesday, April 7, at Uni- 
versity liall, Gordon Square, W.C. Arrangements were made for a 
lecture by a leading authority on education after the business meeting. 

The date for the inaugural address of the President-elect (for 1908-9) 
of the Guild (Mr. Arthur C. Benson) was provisionally fixed for a few 
days before Whitsuntide. Further arrangements to be announced 
later. 

Certain proposals of the Organizing Committee with respect to the 
officers called ** Local Correspondents” of the Guild, made with a 
view to the further development of Branches, were considered and re- 
ferred back to the Committee to draft a more detailed scheme. 

The next meeting of Council was fixed for Thursday, March 5, to 
settle the annual report of Council and transact other necessary 
business. 

In consequence of the vote taken at a meeting held on February 4, 
the following letter has been sent to the secretaries of the Associations 
represented on the Provisional Committee for a Joint Education 
Congress :— 


THE JOURNAL 


** PROPOSED JOINT EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


** 74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
February 15, 1908. 

* DEAR SIR OR MADAM,—At a meeting of the Provisional Com- 
mittee for a Joint Education Congress, held in the Offices of the 
National Society on the 4th inst., it was moved by Mr. J. Wilson, 
M.Sc. (Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions), seconded by 
Miss Alice Gruner (Association of University Women Teachers) : 
‘That a Joint Education Congress, supported by the Educational 
Associations represented on the Provisional Committee, be held in 
January, 1909.’ 

** The motion was put to the Committee and lost (5 voting for it and 
7 against it), The Provisional Committee is therefore dissolved. 

*" The original promoters of the proposal to organize a Joint 
Congress are obliged to the representatives of Associations who have 
given time and taken trouble over the mectings of the Committee. 

** There will be zo levy made to cover preliminary expenses. 
Dear Sir or Madam, yours faithfully, 

* HERBERT B. GARROD, 
“ Late Hon. Secretary of the Provisional Committee.” 


I am, 


CENTRAL GUILD. 


The following meetings of the Central Guild and its Sections in 
London will be held in the spring and summer of 1908 :— 


Friday, March 6.—Section B. Paper: ‘Organized Play at the 
Vacation School,” by Mrs. Kimmins, and demonstrations with children. 
North London Collegiate School, Sandall Road (by kind invitation of 
Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc.}. Tea and Galles 7-45 p.m. Open to ali sectional 
members, who may each bring one friend. 


Tuesday, March 10.—Section C. Symposium: ** The Right Way to 
Spend a Holiday.” Speakers: Mr. Nesbitt, Miss Hodge, Mr. Garrod, 
Miss Wells. Abbotshill Preparatory School, 34 Quex Road. 8 p.m. 
By invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Groves. 

Wednesday, March 11.—Section A. Paper: 
Education," 


** Place of Religion in 
by Mr. Stanley Anderton, to be followed by discussion. 


OF EDUCATION. 
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High School, 
7-30 p.m. 

Tuesday, March 31.—Central Guild. Annual Meeting of Central 
Guild. 74 Gower Street. Tea and coffee, 7.45 p.m. 8 p.m., Annual 
Report and discussion thereon. Election of General Committee and 
representatives on Council, &c. 


Saturday, May 16.—Section C. Tea party at Golder's Hill, Hamp- 
stead. Particulars later. 


Date not yet fixed. —Section E. Miss Winterbottom ** At Home” 
to the Section. Particulars later. 


Tuesday, June 16.—Section E. Lecture: “The Five Great 
Empires and their Influence on the History of the World,” by Rev. 
J. O. Bevan. 8 p.m. Kensington Iligh School (by permission of Miss 
Home). 


Saturday, June 27.—Invitation by Miss Tullis to all Sections. Visit 
to Leatherhead Court. Particulars of routes, trains, hours, distances, 
prices, &c., can be obtained on or after May 25 on application to the 
Secretary of each member's Section, and names of all those intending 
to avail themselves of the invitation must also be sent to the Section 
Secretary not later than Saturday, June 20. 


Elson House, Leytonstone. 8 p.m. Tea and coffee, 


BRANCHES, 


Bradford Branch.—Under the united auspices of the Bradford 
Branches of the Teachers’ Guild, Froebel Union, and Educational 
Handwork Association, a course of four lectures on ** Nature Study," 
by Miss Mary Simpson, of Leeds University, has been arranged for 
the winter session of 1907-8. These are to be followed by two Nature- 
study walks under Miss Simpson’s guidance. Attendance at this 
year's lecture course has been larger and more enthusiastic than usual, 
and the excellent specimens and beautiful lantern slides from original 

hotographs were much appreciated. Lecture I., **The Hedyerow 
Raiden: the Life History of a Common Animal.” Lecture II., ** The 
Hibernation of Plants: a Study in the Winter Condition of some 
Woodland Plants. " Lecture III., ** Plants of the Stream ; a Study in 
Adaptation." Lecture IV., *' Early Spring Flowers." 


Manchester Branch. —On December 11, 1907, Mr. E. Cooke gave 
an address on ** Drawing in relation to the Dev elopment of the Child," 
with special reference to the International Exhibition of 1908. The 
meeting was a joint one, including, besides members of the Manchester 
Branch of the Teachers’ Guild, members of the Froebel Society and 
of the British. Child-Study Association. On January 24, 1908, the 
Branch held a debate on ‘‘ Tenure and Pensions." Members of the 
local Branches of the Associations of Assistant Masters and Mistresses 
were also invited. Miss Jowitt, a Mistress in the City and County 
School, Chester, represented the Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and read a paper on the need for greater security of tenure in secondary 
schools, and for a pension scheme with a lower age limit in the case of 
women than of men. She was supported by Mr. A. H. Hudson, a 
Master in the Royal Technical Institute, Salford. 


North Wales Branch ( Bangor).—On December 7, 1907, a meeting 
was held at the County School for Girls, Bangor; Principal D. R. 
Harris in the chair. Papers were read on ** The Teaching of History, 
from the Secondary School and the Training College Points of View," 
by Miss Blevin and Mr. Harvey Williams, M.A. Prof. J. P. Lloyd 
(University College) opened the discussion, in which a number of 
members took part. Under the auspices of this branch a course of six 
lectures upon ‘‘The Teaching of Geography” are now in progress. 
The Senate of University College, Bangor, granted the use of the 
college hall, and at the first three lectures a number of students from 
the three local training colleges have been present. Mr. H. O. Beckit, 
M.A. (Oxon.), is the lecturer, and a number of maps and books, as well 
as apparatus, are on exhibition. 


Three Towns Branch.—The President and Council of the Three 
Towns Branch were “At home” on January 28 at the Plymouth 
Athen:um, and an enjoyable time was spent by a large gathering. 
The Mayor and Mayoress of Plymouth (Sir Charles and Lady Radford} 
arrived early in the evening, and were welcomed by the President 
(Rev. Dr. Burns), and on his invitation Sir Charles occupied the chair. 
Refreshments were served, and an enjoyable programme of music 
submitted. |. The President gave an exceedingly interesting address on 
** Teaching: the Highest and Noblest -of the Learned Professions.” 
The lecturer opened by remarking that teaching was both the highest 
profession by its nature, and it was the noblest when it was well done. 
Education was not simply the imparting of knowledge, and that was a 
fact they should bear in mind when they considered themselves 
as teachers. As a rule, parents looked to their children being 
assembled at school to absurb a definite amount of information, and to 
pass examinations, and nothing else. That was a great mistake. The 
imparting of knowledge was not the essence of education. Education 
was one of those things which could not be defined, as there was 
nothing else like it. In his opinion, the three greatest professions 
were: Priesthood, the Medical Profession, and the Teaching Profession. 

(Continued on page 180.) 
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Childhood 


A foreword concerning the “Children’s Encyclopedia” 


| Med ONE who has had anything to do with the education of the young must have been 
struck by the remarkable phenomenon which a child's mind presents—its curious compound 


of strength and weakness. 


Children's questions are proverbial. Even the youngest 
ask questions which not only puzzle their elders, but often 
betray an insight which goes deep into the nature of things. 
On the other hand, every teacher is painfully aware of the 
limitations of the childish understanding. Things which are 
as clear as noonday to the adult often seem «quite incom- 
prehensible to the young. 


This phenomenon is the prime factor in the problem 
which lies at the root of education, and to solve it has been 
the aim of the creators of the '' Children's Encyclopædia.” 
They recognize the strength of the child's mind, and they 
desire to lay before it a story of everything in the world 
from the beginning which appeals to the imaginative side 
of its nature. They recognize also the weakness, and they 
endeavour to tell the story in such a way that the child's 
mind will not tire and its interest never flag. So far as 
is known, no attempt on similar lines has ever before 
been made. 


The title has an unattractive sound in the case of a work 
offered to the young, but the English language has no other 
term which could adequately express the completeness of 
the cycle of knowledge presented. It may be stated at once, 
however, that the alphabetical arrangement invariably asso- 
ciated with a work of encyclopaw«lic character has been 
departed from, the work being divided into fourteen sections, 
as outlined on this page. 


The advantages of this course are obvious. In an ordinary 
encyclopadia the alphabetical scheme places Thermopylæ in 
juxtaposition to Thermometer. Inthe '' Children's Encyclo- 
piedia'"" Thermopylæ finds it proper place in the Child's 
Book of Golden Deeds as the scene of the heroic exploit of 
Leonidas; while the mystery of the Thermometer is ex- 
plained in the Child's Book of Familiar Things. 


The value of the '' Children’s Encyclopwdia’’ will at once 
be realized by all teachers. It is suitable for all ages of 
childhood, and may be read either by Children or to 
Children. It offers an untold wealth of material for the 
elucidation of every phase of school work, and the harassed 
teacher, who is often at a loss for new ideas and new modes 
of presenting things to his pupils, will find the work an indis- 
pensable source of supply. 


Not the least important point about the work is its cheapness, 
a feature which should specially commend it to teachers who, 
more than members of most other professions, have to face a 
considerable outlay in the purchase of books of all descriptions. 
The ''Children's Encyclopædia” will be issued in about forty 
fortnightly parts at Sevenpence each, a form of publication 
which has already proved enormously popular in the case of the 
‘* Harmsworth Self-Educator,’’ the '' Harmsworth Atlas,'' and 
other works of a similar character. The fact that the same 
minds which are responsible for these notable successes are 


THE PLAN OF THE WORK. 


THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE EARTH. 
THE CHILD'S BOOK OF ITS OWN LIFE. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF BIBLE STORIES. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE, 
THE CHILD' 
THE CHILD'S STORY OF FAMOUS BOOKS. 
THE CHILD'S BOOK OF WONDER. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF FAMILIAR 
THE CHILD'S BOOK OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF POETRY. 
THE CHILD'S BOOK OF STORIES. 


THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF SCHOOL LESSONS. 


The entire story of the 

earth—and the universe—from the first thing we know about it. 

How we came to live on 

the earth. The story of men and women. What we are. The great 

wonder of human life made plain. 

The beautiful stories 

of the Bible retold in child language. The men and women of the Dible. 

The life of Jesus. Good counsel. 

The entire living world, except 

human beings; a comprehensive survey of animal and plant life. — Life 

histories, descriptions, and stories of insects, birds, animals, fishes, reptiles. 

The famiiiar plants, flowers, and trees of our own country. 

BOOK OF COUNTRIES. The past and present of the 

world. The rise of nations and races. What the world has been, and what 

itis. The people at work, and in their homes ; whence they have come; 

where they live; what they do; how they are governed. History and 
eography combined. 

The narrative of all 

the famous books a child can be made to understand. A first introduction 

to English literature. 

The answers to all the chil- 

dren's questions: '* How do we know what happened long ago?" ‘* Where 

are the stars in the daytime?" ** How does a train keep on the rails?" 


And so on. 

THINGS. Stories and 
descriptions of familiar things in a child's life: railways, ships, telephones. 
Where things come from. How things are made. 

The story of 
famous men and women, and what they have done for the world. Dis- 
coverers, inventors, authors, artists, &c., with characteristic pictures. 

A selection of all the best poetry 
that can be understood by children ; specially edited and arranged, with 
illustrations and notes. ursery rhymes with new illustrations, and little 
verses for very little pecple. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. The quiet heroes of 


the world ; golden deeds of heroism that should live in every child's memory. 
All the most charming stories, 
fables, and fairy tales retold, with new pictures. Myths, legends, and 
heroic tales. 

An inexhaustible fund 
of entertainment for boys and girls. How to make toys. How to use tools. 
Needlework, problems, magic, simple science, mechanics, games. 

The elements of 
ordinary school subjects taught by simple words and pictures. Reading. 
Writing. Aritbmetic. Drawing. Music. Simple picture stories in French. 


THOUSANDS 
OF PICTURES 


M MAGNIFICENT 
COLOURED PLATES 


also responsible both for the plan and execution of this new 
work is the best possible guarantee of the value of the 
+t Children’s Encyclopaedia." 


Part I. will be ready on Tuesday, March 17th, and in the 
meantime members of the teaching profession are invited to 
apply for a free copy of a little book which has been prepared 
in connexion with the publication. This little book gives a full 
description of the work, and one or any reasonable number will 
be sent post free per return to those who send a post card 
addressed :— 


The Editor, “ Children’s Encyclopædia,” 
7 Waithman Street, London, E.C. 


Part I, T uesday, March 17th, 7 
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The primary object of the teacher was not to seek a large salary, and 
the man or woman who worked simply for their salary were degrading 
the profession. Their object was to develop the boy or girl into a 
perfect citizen. Teaching was also the noblest of professions, because 
it was not recognized as worthy of great payment, and its worth was 
not recognized by others. The teacher was not an educationist, but 
an educator. Between the teacher and the child there should be a 
bond of sympathy. The only one who would do any good in their 
profession was he on whom the children would look as a companion 
and a helper. Briefly referring to the address, the Mayor said, to his 
mind, the greatest attribute that a teacher needed was a human sym- 
pathy and human insight. Mr. T. P. Treglohan, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the Mayor and Mayoress, reterred to Sir Charles's work 
as Chairman of the Plymouth Education Committee. Their Guild 
represented the three phases of education in the borough— primary, 
secondary, and higher education. The critical time had arrived with 
regard to the education question, and he hoped all would endeavour to 
work in the best interests of the community. In conclusion, he con- 
gratulated the Mayor and Mayoress on the recent honour conferred on 
them. Miss Raymond seconded the vote, which was heartily accorded. 
On the motion of Mr. G. P. Dymond, thanks were accorded the 
President. Those who contributed to the programme were: String 
quartette, Miss D. Elmes (first violin), Miss D. Brooks (second violin), 
Mr. Albert Doyle ('cello), and Mr. Mills (viola), with Mr. Lewis 
Sydenham at the piano; Miss Pierce, Miss N. Cleary, and Mr. F. S. 
"oper (songs), and Messrs. T. B. Greenway and W. H. K. Wright 
(recitations). 


OBITUAR Y. 


D. C. HEATH. 


HE name of D. C. Heath will be familiar to a host of English 
teachers who are interested in the evolution of pedagogical 
methods, and the very considerable success of many of the publications 
of his firm in England make it fitting that the news of his death should 
be recorded in these columns. 

Mr. Ifeath’s connexion with education dates back many years to 
when, as a superintendent of schools, following a term of two years as 
principal of a high school, he attracted the notice of the senior partner 
of the educational publishing house of Ginn Brothers, by whom he 
was ultimately induced to exchange the service of the School Board 
for that of the school publisher. 

In due time Mr. Heath became a partner in the firm, and some 
years later he retired with the intention of devoting time to travel and 
study, and of leaving the rest to the future. He carried with him the 
friendship of his asscciates, and the ties remained unbroken to the end. 

A naturally active temperament soon forced Mr. Heath again into 
harness, and he determined to start upon the publication of books 
which should be representative of his personal views upon education 
and of his ideals. Speaking to his friends at that time he deprecated 
the likelihood of any considerable success upon such lines, and his 
great success was the more gratifying to him for the consciousness 
that it had not been bought by any surrender of his early principles. 

Mr. Heath was fortunate in attracting to him a band of able asso- 
ciates and subordinates who devoted themselves whole-heartedly to 
the business and gave to the senior partner their loyal and affectionate 
support. Mr. lleath was essentially a lovable man—one who un- 
failingly inspired affection, and he possessed a rich fund of humour 
which oiled the machinery of business and made his company a most 
delightful thing. But, more than this, he recognized his responsibilities 
to those brought under his influence, and he inspired his subordinates 
with something of his own enthusiasm and ideals. 

Here, for instance, is a passage from his instructions to the agents of 
his house: ‘* We prefer to let business go to our competitors than to 
gain it by unfair means. There are those things in life worth far more 
than money. . . . We shall maintain our self-respect, which even 
money cannot redecm when once lost.” 

During recent years Mr. Ileath had allowed himself to be prevailed 
upon to relax his strenuous habits ; but the end came to him suddenly 
while at work. He died from paralysis on January 29. 


'* EXAMINER" writes to us: — In my day's work I have come 
across a delightfully naive edition of Rostand's ** Les Romanesques,” 
by Henry Le Daum, Instructor in North-Western University, a flower 
of which deserves a place in your hortus siccus, '* Au diable !—Away 
with them ! Such expressions are common in French, and are to be 
translated mildly, though firmly." Thus, you must ‘‘choose terms of 
opprobrium not too harsh,” but you may call a man “a big, swirling 
may-bug." 


MACMILLAN'S NEW BOOKS. 


[| 
The International Geography. 
BY SEVENTY AUTHORS. Edited by E. ER. MILL, D.Sc. With 
489 Illustrations. New Edition, 8vo, complete, 198. net. A 
The following Sections are issued separately, with Exercises and Examination 
Papers in the Text :—I. British Isles, 1s.; II. Europe, 2s. Cd. ; IIl. Asia, 
2s. ; IV. Australia, 1s. 6d. ; V. North America, Central America, 
and the West Indies, 2s.; VI. South America, 1s. 6d. ; VII. Africa, 
2s. *.* Please write for detailed Prospectus. 


Essay and Letter Writing. 
With Yea ne Outlines. By P. H. BROOKSBANK, B.A. Globe 
8vo, 28. . NI 


[| 

English Essays. 

Materials and Models for Composition from the Great Essayists. Selected and 
arranged by J. H. POWLER, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton 
College. Globe 8vo, 28. 6d. . 

Education —'' Quite the best thing of the kind we have yet seen. The little 


hook is admirable from cover to cover. . . . We should like to see Mr. Fowler's 
little book in use at every secondary school." 


ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volume. 
The Utopia of Sir Thomas More. 


Translated by RALPH ROBINSON. With Introduction and Notes by 
E. B. COTTERILL, M.A. Globe 8vo, 92s. 64. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, - 
NEW VOLUMES. 


The Age of the Antonines. 


(The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire by EDWAED 
GIBBON, Chapters I.-IIL). Edited by J. E. FOWLER, M.A. 
Globe 8vo, limp cloth, ls. 


Seventeenth Century Prose. 


Selected and Edited, with Introductions, Notes, Glossary, &c., by 
ELIZABETH LEE. Globe 8vo, limp cloth. is. 


.. A Short French Grammar. 


Comprising Essentials of Accidence and Syntax, with a Chapter on French 
Sounds, Lists of Words for Practice in Pronunciation and Spelling, and 
Notes on French Versification and Etymology. 

By OTTO SIEPMAN N. Crown 8vo, 98. 6d. 


SIEPMANN'S FRENCH SERIES FOR RAPID READING. 


La Bibliotheque de mon Oncle. 


Par RODOLPHE TOPFFER. Globe 8vo, Sewed, 6d. 


a 
Livy. 
BOOK I., AND SELECTIONS FROM BOOKS II.-X. 
By Professor WALTER DENNISON. Ph.D. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


An Introduction to Latin Prose. 


By GEORGE W. MITCHELL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
_ The A thenecusm.—*! A useful little book, well graduated and arranged.” 


Design for Schools. 


A Handbook for Teachers. For use in Secondary Schools, the Upper Standards 
of Elementary Schools, and Elementary Classes of Schools of Art. By 
CHARLES HOLLAND, Ar Master, Cardiff Municipal Secondary 
School ; Associate of the College of Preceptors, &c. Super royal Svo, 68. net. 

Education.—' No better book than this has yet appeared of such practical value 

s all teachers who desire to bring the art of using the brush to a definite con- 

clusion. 


The Origin of a Land Flora. 


A Theory based upon the Facts of Alternation. By Professor F. O. 
OWER. 8c.D., P.R.S. With numerous Hlustrations. 8vo, 18s. net. 


Lessons in Hygienic Physiology. 


By WALTER MOORE COLEMAN, A B., Fellow of the Physical 
Society of London, Crown 8vo, 38. 


An Introduction to the Theory 


of Infinite Series. 
By T. J. T'A BROMWICH, M.A.. F.R.S. Svo, 158. net. 


o Graphics. 


Applied to Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Statics. By G. C. TURNER, 
B. 80., Lecturer in Mathematics and Mechanics at the Goldsmiths’ College 
(University of London), New Cross, S.E. Crown 8vo, 68. 


Introduction to Higher Algebra. 


By Professor MAXIME BOCHER. Prepared for Publication with the 
co-operation of E. P. E. DUVAL. 8vo, 88. net. 
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SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Books II., III. 
M.A., and others. is. 6d. each. Vocabulary. 


By A. H. ALLCROFT, 
1s. each. 


Cicero.—In Catilinam, I.-IV. ByJ.F.StTout, B.A. Intro- 
duction, Text, and Notes. 2s. 6d. 
Euripides.—Hecuba. By T. T. JEFFERY, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Horaoce.—Odes, *Book III. By A. H. ALLcrortT, M.A., and 
B. J. HAYES, M.A. 1s.6d. Vocabulary. ıs. 


Livy.— Book XXI. By A.H. ALLcRorFT, M.A. Introduction, 
Text, anc Nctes. 2s. 6d. Vocabulary. rs. 6d. 

Milton.—Early Poems, Comus, Lycidas. By S. E. 
GOGGIN, B.A., and A. F. WATT, M.A. 23s. 6d. 

Plato.— Apology. By T. R. MiLLs, M.A. 3s. 6d. Vocabu- 


lary. Is. 


Shakespeare. —The Merchant of Venice. 
ROLFE, D.Litt. 2s. 


Vergil.—Aeneid, Books *V., *X. By A. H. ALLCROFT, 


By Prof. W. J. 


M.A., and others. is. 6d. each. Vocabulary. 1s. each. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book I. By A. H. ALLCROFT, 
M.A., and F. L. D. RICHARDSON, B.A. 1s. Gd. Vocabulary. ıs. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Books I. II. By A. H. ALLcRorT, 
M.A., and others. 1s. 6d. each. Vocabulary. 1s. each. 


History, Preliminary Certificate British. By C. S. 
FEARENSIDE, M.A. Periods for First Class, 1908: (I.) 1017-1399; 
(11.) 1399-1603; (III.) 1603-1714; (IV.) 1714-1815. 1s. each Part. 


Horace.—Odes, Books !. and II. By A. H. ALLcROFT, 


M.A., and B. J. HAYES, M.A. is. od. each. Vocabulary. 1s. each 
Book. 

Livy. Book XXI. By A.H. ALLCROFT, M.A. Introduction, 
Text, and Notes. 2s.6d. Vocibulary. 1s. 6d. 

Shakespeare.—Julius Caesar. 2s. 6d. Merchant of 
Wenice. 2s. By Prof. RoLrE. Richard II. By A. F. WATT, 
M.A. 2s. 

Sophocles.—Ajax. By]J.H. HavboN, M.A. Js.6d. Vocabu- 
lary. IS. 


Vergil.—_ Aeneid, Books *ILI, *II. By A. H. ALLCROFT, 


M.A., and others. 1s. 6d. each. Vocabulary. 1s. each. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book lI. By A. H. ALLCROFT, 
M.A., and F. L. D. RICHARDSON, B.A. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary. 1s. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


Caesar.—Gallio War, Books I., II. 
M.A., and others. 1s. 6d. each. Vo abulary. 


Cicero.—In Catilinam, I. IV. By J.F.Srocr, B.A. 
duction, Text, and Notes. 2s. 6d. 


Euripides.—Hecuba. By T. T. JEFFERY, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
History, Preliminary Certificate British. By C. S. 


FEARENSIDE, M.A. Periods for First Class, 1908: (I.) 1017-1399; 
(II.) 1399-1603; (111.) 1603-1714. Is. each Part. 


Horace.— Odes, *Book III. By A. H. ALLCROFT, M.A., and 


By A. H. ALLCROFT, 
IS. each. 


Intro- 


B. J. HAYES, M.A. i1is.6d. Vocabulary. Is. 
Shakespeare. Edited by Prof. W. J. Rorre, D.Litt. Mer- 
chant of Venice. 2s. Julius Caesar. 2s. 6d. 
Wergil.—Aeneid, Books L,* X.* By A. H. ALLCKOFT, 
M.A., and others. rs. 6d. each. Vocabulary. ıs. each. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis, Book I. By A. H. ALLCROFT, 


M.A. Oxon., and F. L. D. RICHARDSON, B.A. Lond. 1s. od. 
* These volumes contain a Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 


Complete Catalogue, and Full List of Books for the above Examina- 
tions, post free, on application. 


Mniversity Tutorial Press, Ld., 
W. B. CLIVE, 157 Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
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FIRST READING. 


THE 


HE Education Bill, which was introduced last Monday 
by Mr. Mckenna, may be drastic, and bv Mr. Balfour it 
was denounced as grossly unjust and in contradiction to every 
sound principle of religious liberty ; but it certainly does not 
fulfil the Ministerial promise of simplicity, and we must wait 
for the text of the Bill and the accompanying Memorandum 
before we can criticize it in detail. It is, after all, a coin- 
promise, and no compromise can be simple. The broad prin- 
ciple of the Bill can, however, be succinctly stated. It is, of 
course, founded on the two reforins to which the Liberal party 
stood pledged at the last General Election—the public control 
and management of all public elementary schools, and the 
appointment of teachers without religious tests. But these 
reforms are not pressed to their strict logical conclusion, and 
the contradictory expedient of " contracting out " is admitted, 
though only to a limited extent. In single-school areas there 
will in future be but one type of public schools, but in urban 
districts voluntary schools will still be entitled to receive the 
Parliamentary grant, and that at an increased rate, and, except 
for the safeguard of Government inspection, they will enjoy 
complete independence. 

Rural voluntary schools fall under two classes—those with 
“tight” trusts 6.e. purely educational) and those with trusts 
partly educational and partly denominational. The second 
class will be left free to make their own arrangements with 
the Local Authority. The first class will be compulsorily 
transferred tothe Local Authority ; but, in return, the trustees 
and managers will for two days in the week have the use of 
the schoolhouse, properly maintained, warmed, and lighted, 
free of all charge, and on the other five days they may use it 
for giving denominational instruction outside the school hours, 
provided it is not given by members of the staff. Further, 
the trustees may insist, as one of the conditions of transfer, 
that Cowper-Temple instruction shall form part of the cur- 
riculum. The other main feature of the Bill is an increased 
Treasury grant to the tune of nearly a million and a half in 
relief of the over-burdened rate-payver. This will be allotted 
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on a new principle with a view to correct the present unequal 
incidence. By it no area will receive under 4s. per child more 
than it now gets, and it may receive as much as 6s. 

From this brief résumé it will be apparent that the key of 
the position, the point on which the main attack is sure to be 
directed, is the contracting-out clause. To Mr. Perks and the 
Dissenters it seems a bowing down in the House of Rimmon x 
to Lord Robert Cecil and the Anglicans it is the poison cup of 
Cowper-Templeism, with a dab of honey at the brim. That 
it is illogical does not concern us much. It was easy for Mr. 
Baltour to expose the flimsiness of Mr. McKenna's argument 
that under the new dispensation the remaining voluntary 
schools will not be public schools, because no child will be 
forced to attend thein, and might therefore be left to their own 
devices—autonomous, and left to sink or swim. We agrce 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the terms now 
offered them are generous, and, we may add, not likely to be 
repeated by a Liberal Government. What does concern us 
is the educational efficiency of these independent units— 
entraves, as it were—in the midst of homogeneous and 
highly organized republics. Mr. McKenna assures us 
that his Inspectors will look to that and see to it that 
the same level of efficiency as regards buildings, equipment, 
and payment of staff is maintained as in the case of 
public elementary schools. But what guarantee have we 
that inspection will be more effective in the future than it has 
been in the past? Inspectors, after all, are human, and their 
humanity will not suffer them to condemn to extinction 
apostles and martyrs trying their best to do for sixpence what 
costs their neighbours a shilling, whose only crime is their 
poverty. We remember too well the storm of opprobrium to 
which Mr. Acland was exposed when he attempted to screw 
up the standard of the voluntary schools, and the indignant 
protests of Churchmen against the last London County 
Council for insisting that the buildings of non. provided schools 
should be put into tenantable repair. 

Not onlv on this point, but in its elaborate financial pro- 
visions, the Bill lays itself open to attack; and the Opposition, 
though they did not venture to challenge a First Reading, 
announced their determination to fight it inch by inch. Yet, 
the very fact that it entirely satisfies no party is a testimony 
to the honest endeavour of the Government to scttle the 
religious question, to deal justly with prescriptive rights, and 
to provide for every child in the kingdoin an education which 
will satisfy ninety-nine per cent. of the parents. As educa- 
tionists, we can but echo the pious sentiment of the Rev. 
William Rogers: “ Hang theology and let us get to business!” 

The auguries to be drawn from the morrow of the debate are 
all favourable to the Bill. Nonconformist members adopted 
a resolution affirming their general approval, and Welsh 
members followed suit. Nationalist members, it would seem, 
are still on the rail, awaiting the decision of their Bishops. 
Canon Hensley Henson, using the figure of meiosis, feels “ no 
irreconcilable objection." Lord Hugh Cecil alone describes 
the Bill as slow torture or sudden death—" the rack for town 
schools, for country schools the guillotine.” A pantomimic 
guillotine, which houses and lodges its victim gratis for two 
days out of the seven, and on the other five gives him the free 
run of the premises for eighteen hours out of the twenty-four ! 
A very slow torture, which allows for every child submitted to 
it 45s., half a guinea more than he received before the Act of 
1902! Lord Hugh tells us that "the vast majority of the 
zealous, active, and devout members of the Church of Eng- 
land are opposed to Cowper-Temple teaching." Among the 
Laodicean, passive, and profane minority must be reckoned 
Canon Henson, the Bishops of Hereford and Carlisle, and 
ninety-nine laymen out of every hundred. 


THE Education Committee of the London County Council have 
appointed Miss E. M. Julian Principal of the Avery Hill Training 
College at a salary of £500a year. So far the palatial residence of 
Colonel North has proved a damnosa haereditas, and will have had in 
live years more Heads than Shrewsbury School has had in a century. 
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THROUGH COMPOSITION TO 
LITERATURE. 


By CONSTANCE Fox, 
Normal Mistress of Southampton Training College. 


T method to be described in this paper is the outcome 

of many harrowing experiences in the supervision of 
poetry lessons given by student teachers, and will probably 
be more useful to those engaged in such supervision than to 
others. The possibilities of abuse of the method for which 
it is substituted are, I fear, well known. I apologize for 
describing them to the fortunate few unfamiliar with them. 

The poem is introduced more or less happily. Then it is 
read to the children, usually decently. The teacher's rcading 
is helped by copies of the poem distributed to the children, or 
by one copy written on the blackboard. So far as their faces 
may be read the poet's message reaches the children: they 
see his pictures; thev hear his music ; emotions of pitv, or of 
adiniration, or of noble indignation throb in them in answer 
to his call. Then begins the work of destruction. The poem 
is cut up into parts. These parts are labelled. I have seen 
Campbell's " Soldier's Dream" mapped out as follows:— 
The Battlefield; The Journey; The Outside of the House; 
The Inside of the House. For fancies light as air, for 
thoughts that all but broke from language, the tritest, the most 
inadequate paraphrase is offered. For the poet's vision, with 
its glamour, its magnifying mists, its recurrent music, is sub- 
stituted the meaning as apprehended by the teacher. Allis 
made quite clear. as clear as a worked problem in geometry. 

I am far from suggesting that the reverent lover of literature 
might not use this or any other plan with success—with the 
maximum success—without once striking a false note. To 
such a teacher mutilation, irreverence of any kind, is im- 
possible. But the problem we had to solve was the intro- 
duction. of poetry to children by students of slight literary 
attainments—often of powers of appreciation far below those 
of their unspoiled pupils. 

I am far from asserting that some explanation of difficulties 
is not desirable, though I infinitely prefer haziness to explana- 
tions not asked for, not needed by the children. Many 
dithculties clear themselves up quite soon enough, while the 
child's misinterpretation may actually lend the poetry an 
additional charm. I remember the confession of a keenly 


appreciative student of literature that to her, for many years, 
the lines— 


The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 


had brought a vision of a monstrous sea creature akin in terror 
and mystery to the " Four Living Creatures " of the Apoca- 
lypse. Was not her sense of the hidden wonders of the deep 
strengthened by this error? I. at least, would have been 
very loath to rob her of her "bear." Often the message of 
the poem is unmistakable. All that is necessary is to present 
it in its proper setting. illustrating sacred or profane history 
or geography or Nature study. But occasionally discussion 
and dissection, dangerous when conducted by amateur 
teachers, are desirable. These occasions suggested to us à 
plan which we consider hardly less helpful to the teaching of 
composition than to the appreciation of poetry. I will describe 
the plan in working and then cnumerate the advantages we 
claim for it. 

We first used it in a lesson on Cardinal Wolsey. Reference 
was made to the King's indebtedness and ingratitude to 
Wolsey. Wolsey's dismissal was described. The children 
werc helped to picture the scene aud invited to put themselves 
in Wolsey’s place, and to try to find words for the thoughts 
that would probably rise in him. Reference was made to the 
tendency of strong emotion to express itself in figure, and an 
explanation of this tendency was sought in the sudden lone- 
liness consequent on the tragic snapping of the ties binding 
man to his fellow man, making him seek in the external world 
parallels to his condition. Suggestions were made that 
Wolsey's feelings would probably find expression in figures 
prompted by his surroundings: the great hall where he might 
often have sat an honoured guest of the King and Queen; the 
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Thames banks in their autumn gloom, bringing back to him 
memories of his spring and summer of life; the children 
swimming on the “ Water-wings" of his day; the vessels on 
the stream. The children were asked with which of these 
things Wolsey would probably compare himself. Suggestions 
were made that his bitterest memory would probably be his 
unremembered labours for the King, and that the warning 
against pride contained in the story of the Fall of Lucifer, 
and probably often used by Wolsey in his preaching, would 
now point its lesson for himself. The children, Form HI., 
readily suggested the following :— 


Farewell, my greatness! My flower of life has lost its bloom, and 
now it dies away. I am like the ship that lies yonder. Its useful days 
are gone, and now old it is forsaken. Now I can work for the King 
no longer he has forsaken me. Like Lucifer I wanted to be great ; 
like Lucifer I have fallen. 


This was then compared with the "Farewell" in 
"Henry VIIL" Attention was drawn to the points of simi- 
larity and difference. Not a word of explanation was asked. 
Preterence was unanimously given to the poetry. 

At the next poetry lesson the children were similarly helped 
to imagine the effect on Wolsey of the discovery of Crom- 
wells loyalty to him. They blocked out the speech beginning 
"Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear " rather less suc- 
cessfully than the " Farewell." But the elucidation by their 
work of the difficulties of the poetry was quite as successful. 

Since then we have used literature, prose, or poetry as the 
basis of almost all our composition lessons. Before reading 
" The Brook " the children wrote its story. Compositions on 
"Frost," '" The Wind," "A Winter Evening," “ Christmas," 
prepared the way for Whittier's " Frost Spirit," for Words- 
worth and Howitt. for Cowper, for Washington Irving. It is 
pleasant to think of the wealth of help awaiting us; pleasant, 
too, to think of the great teachers as safeguarding their com- 
munications with our children. 

To enumerate the advantages of the use of this plan for 
inexperienced teachers. The passage chosen guides the 
teacher in gathering material for the composition; the 
necessity of working towards it gives definiteness and ensures 
careful preparation. There is no need to disturb the effect of 
the reading by ill advised explanation and discussion. This 
effect is enhanced by contrast with the laboured com- 
position. The children turn with relief and delight to the 
perfect expression of thoughts that already possess them and 
vive it their maximum appreciation. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Annuals. 


The Public Schools’ and Preparatory Schools’ Year Book, 1608. Sivan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

The Schoolmasters Yearbook and Directory, 1908. 
schein & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 


Swan Sonnen- 


Art. 

Handbooks of the Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture : Velasquez, 
by R. A. M. Stevenson ; Pintoricchio, by Evelyn M. Phillips ; 
Piero Della Francesca, by W. G. Waters, M.A. ; Perugino, by 
George C. Williamson, Litt.D. George Bell & Sons, each 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Hell's Miniature Series of Painters: Botticelli; Van Eyck. 
Bell & Sons, each is. net. 


Classics. 


Bell’s Illustrated Classics: Vergil’s Aeneid, Book N. 
Wainwright, M.A. George Bell & Sons. 

A Greek Reader. By W. H. D. Rouse, Litt. D. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the Editorship 
of J. A. Smith, M.A., and W. D. Ross, M.A. Part I.—The Parva 
Naturalia. Oxford Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

Bell’s Classical Translations : The Eumenides of Aeschylus, translated 
by Walter Headlam, Litt. D. ; The Prometheus Bound of Aeschy- 
lus, translated by Walter Headlam, Litt.D. George Bell & Sons, 
each 1s. 

A General Vocabulary to Virgil. Edited by A. Graham, M.A. B/ackie 
ê” Son, 1s. 


George 


Edited by L. D. 


Blackie & Son, 
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A General Vocabulary to Caesar's Gallic War. Edited by A. Graham, 
M.A. Blackie & Son, Is. 

Livy. Book I. and Selections from Books II.-X. By Walter Denni- 
son, Ph.D. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 

Cicero: In Catilinam I.-IV. By J. F. Stout, B.A. 


2s. 6d. 


W. B. Clive, 


English. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. Edited, with Notes, by 
by J. Logie Robertson, M.A. Henry Frowde, 3s. 6l. 

Essay and Letter Writing, with Models and Outlines. By F. H. 
Brooksbank, B.A. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 

Scott's ** A Legend of Montrose.” Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary, by G. S. Gordon.  Ox/ord Press, 2s. 

Ogilvies English Dictionary. Cheap Edition. Blackie & Son, 
Is. net. 

Longmans’ Class-Books of English Literature.—Robinson Crusoe, 
Is. 4d. ; Alice Zimmern’s ** Gods and Heroes of the North," Is. 

Johnson: Life of Milton. Edited by S. E. Goggin, B.A. W. B. 
Clive, 1s. 6d. 

Blackie’s English Texts. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt. D.— 
Plutarch’s Life of Julius Caesar ; The Coming of Arthur (Malory) ; 
The Knights of the Round Table (Malory) ; Byzantine Churches 
of Venice (Ruskin); The Siege of Syracuse (Thucydides) ; Eng- 
land's Rural Life and Christmas Customs (Washington Irving) ; 
Cowley's Essays. Each 6d. 

Enoch Arden and In Memoriam. Annotated. By Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. Edited by Hallam Lord Tennyson. Macmillan 
& Co., 4s. net. 

Geography. 

Elementary Class-Book of Modern Geography. By William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. New Edition. George Philip & Son, 1s. 6d. 

Philips’ Model Atlas. With Index. G. Philip & Son, 8d. net. 

History. 

A an History of England. By E. Nixon. 
Is. 6d. 

History of the Church of England, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By William Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. 
[Popular Edition.] John Murray, 2s. Od. net. 

Dramatic Scenes from History. Selected and adapted by Fanny 
Johnson. Laward Arnold, 1s. 6d. 

A Sketch of Scottish Industrial and Social History in the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries. By Amelia Hutchison Stirling, M.A. 
Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. 

An Elementary History Source Book. 
3s. 6d. 

History of Medixval Civilization, and of Modern, to the End of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Charles Seignobos. 7. Fisher Unwin, 
5s. net. 

Bonapartism: Six Lectures delivered in the University of London. 
By H. A. L. Fisher. Orford Press, 3s. 6d. 

Slavonic Europe: A Political History of Poland and Russia from 1447 
to 1796. By R. Nisbet Bain. [Cambridge Historical Series.] 
Cambridge Press, §s. 6d. net. 

The Black Death of 1348 and 1349. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D. 
{Second Edition.) G. Bell & Sons, 6s. net. 


G. Bell & Sons, 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 


Mathematics. 
Introduction to Higher Algebra. By Maxime Bocher. 
Publication with the co-operation of E. P. R. Duval. 
& Co., 8s. net. 


Prepared for 
iWMacmillan 


The Elements of Geometry. By A. E. Pierpoint, B.Sc. Part I. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 1s. 6d. 
The Elements of Geometry. By A. E. Pierpoint, B.Sc. Part II. 


Lonymans, Green, & Co., 1s. 9d. 

Experimental Trigonometry. By R. C. Bridgett, M.A., B.Sc. 
Blackie & Son, 1s. 

Graphics, applied to Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Statics. By G. C. 
Turner, B.Sc. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 


Modern Languages. 
Huit Contes. Par Mlle, Marie Minssen. Edited by W. G. Hartog, 
B.A. With Illustrations. &iıvingtons, 1s. 
Essentials of French Grammar. An Exercise Book for Junior Classes. 
By Hector Wilshire, M.A. George Bell & Sons, 1s. 6d. 
Marignan Conquete et Perte du Milanais. By J. C. L. Simonde de 
Sismondi. Edited by Arthur Wilson-Green, M.A. Oxford Press, 


2s. 
Blackie’s Longer French Texts: Le Roi des Montagnes (About). 
Edited by James P. Park ; Contes à ma Seur (Moreau). Each 8d. 
La Belle au Bois Dormant. Le Chat Botté. Edited by W. G. Hartog, 
B.A. Illustrated. Aivingtons, Is. 
Oraisons Funebres de Bossuet. Préface de René Doumic. J. M. 
Dent & Co., ts. 6d. net. 
George Sand: La Mare au Diable. 
Sainte-Beuve. Illustrations de Gertrude Leese. 
Sons, Ss. net. 


Notice Analytique de C. A. 
George Belt. & 
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Music. 
Folk Songs from Somerset. Fourth Series. Barntcott & Pearce. 
Children’s Action Songs. Actions by Marshall Steele ; music by Paul 
Arnold, Valentine Hemery, and Nora Reade. Cassell & Co., 


Is. net. 
Pedagogics. 

Attention. By W. B. Pillsbury. wan Sonnenschein & Co., 
IOs. net. 

School Hygiene. By Robert A. Lyster, M.B., B.Sc. W. B. Clive, 
3s. 6d. 

Notes of Lessons on Hygiene and Temperance. By Mrs. Ellis H. 
Chadwick. Vol.I. Str /saac Pitman & Sons, 3s. 


Nature Study and Brush Drawing. Correlated on Heuristic lines. By 
W. Francis Rankine. Cassell & Co., 3s. 6d. 
Eye Strain and Eyesight. By John Grimshaw, M.D. J. & A. 
Churchill, 1s. net. 
Science. 


Elementary Science for the Certificate Examinations. Introductory 
Section. Edited by Wm. Briggs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. 
W. B. Clive, 2s. 6d. 

A Third Year's Course in Practical Physics. 
B.Sc. George Bell & Sons, 1s. 6d. 

The Origin of a Land Flora: A Theory based upon the Facts of Alter- 
nation. By F. O Bower, Sc.D., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Macmillan & Co., 18s. net. 

The Functional Inertia of Living Matter: A Contribution to the 
Physiological Theory of Life. By David Fraser llarris, M.D., 
B.Sc. /. & A. Churchill, Ss. net. 

A School Course in Physics: Light and Sound. 
Blackie & Son, 2s. 6d. 


By James Sinclair, M.A., 


By F. C. Endecott. 


The Theory of Light: A Treatise on Physical Optics. By R. C. 
Maclaurin, M.A., LL.D. Part I. 9s. net. 
Technics. 
Instruction in Cookery. By A. P. Thompson. Illustrated. Methuen 


S= Co., 2s. 6d. 
Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery. 


By Mary E. Wil- 
liams and Katherine R. Fisher. 


Macmilian & Co., 4s. 6d. net. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


At the last meeting of Convocation Mr. Clifford B. Edgar was 
elected Deputy-Chairman of Convocation, and draft regulations of the 
Senate for the conduct of examinations in theology were approved, as 
was the rule for internal students, in some cases to be allowed to sit for 
the Degree Examination two years after the Intermediate Examination, 
the granting of the degree being withheld for a third year. 

The Report of the University Extension Board shows that during 
the session 1906-7 thirty-eight students submitted advanced essays for 
the completion of the Sessional Certificate in Honours, of which 
twenty-one were approved. It is to be regretted that more graduates 
do not seriously take up Extension work and go in for the higher 
certificates, such as this and the Four Years’ Certificate. The co- 
operation of an experienced and enthusiastic student is invaluable to 
the work of a centre and is highly stimulating to the lecturer. 

It is unfortunate that the Northern Universities have not yet seen 
their way to accept our Matriculation Certificate in lieu of their own. 
It is amusing, by the way, to see that their syllabus in historical 
English grammar and English syntax is practically identical with our 
discarded one in that subject. 

Revised regulations for degrees in Laws come into force at the Inter- 
mediate Examination of 1909 and the LL.B. Examination of 1910. 

A valuable donation to the Library has been received from the 
Goldsmiths’ Company of a collection of economic books and tracts, 
Acts of Parliament, broadsides and proclamations, purchased at the 
sale of the library of the Earl of Sheffield in November, 1907. A list 
can be seen in the Gazette of February 5. Graduates wishing to read 
in the University Library or to borrow books therefrom should note 
that the Library is now open until 9 on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

The Annual Report of the Council of King's College records a 
prosperous and successful year : ** More students are reading for higher 
degrees, and the amount of research and advanced work is extending." 
The draft of the Bill for the incorporation of the College in the Uni- 
versity has been agreed upon. 

Students who have already some acquaintance with @talian can attend 
& class held at Bedford College by Signorina Dobelli for the study of 
Italian literature and conversation, on Thursdays, from 11 to 12. . This 
should be interesting to our numerous Extension students of Dante. 


OXFORD. 


An interesting incident in the last week of January was the opening 
M of the Maitland Memorial Library at All Souls, 
altland : ae 
Memorial. where a room has been provided for the books. 
These consist, in the first instance, of the collection 
which belonged to Prof. Maitland himself, to which the Cambridge Press 
had added a set of Maitland’s own works, published by them; and a 
further donation of books is promised by the Selden Society. The 
library is to consist of books on legal and social history and is pri- 
marily meant for Prof. Vinogradoffs ** Seminar" students, though 
cther qualified readers will be admitted by the Committee. The chief 
speaker was naturally Prof. Vinogradoff, who paid a warm and earnest 
tribute to the very great value, for all students of the history of law, of 
Maitland's great work and inspiring example. 


A notable gift has been made to the University under the follow- 
ing circumstances :—A fund, known as the Hulme 
Trust, formerly held upon trust exclusively for the 
benefit of Brasenose College, was, twenty-seven 
years ago, by a scheme drawn under the Endowed Schools Act, made 
partly applicable to other educational purposes. The income grew, and 
became more than sufficient for its purposes, and the College, after 
negotiating with the Board of Education and the Hulme Trust, obtained 
a substantial share of the surplus income. With great liberality and 
public spirit the College resolved to share the benefit with the Univer- 
sity, and a month ago the Principal of Brasenose, in a letter to the 
Vice-Chancellor, was empowered by the College to offer to the Univer- 
sity a capital sum of £1,000, with a substantial share of the annual 
surplus income, probably of about the same amount. The scheme 
specifies the various objects to which the income may be devoted ; but 
the practical outcome is that the University may use it in any reason- 
able way for the advancement of learning and education. This is 
only the last, though one of the most gencrous, of a series of recent 
College benefactions to the University ; and ‘tif and when" the Uni- 
versity Commission is appointed and the facts are collected, the public 
is likely to modify somewhat its view of the sordid Colleges devouring 
the benefactions left for educational needs. 


It is understood that the petition on behalf of the Women Students 
to be admitted to work for the Certificate of Merit, 
awardable to the students entering for the Research 
Degrees, has been carefully considered by the IIeb- 
domadal Council, and that it is probable that some proposal will be 
shortly brought forward to deal with the request, though the form 
and details of the proposal are not yet known. 


During the past month Congregation and Convocation have passed 
through their final stages a variety of statutes, on 
most of which I have before commented when thev 
were first presented. A brief résumé of their pur- 
port will here probably suffice. They are (1) a permission to take 
Greek alone at Responsions; (2) candidates who pass Senior or 
Higher Locals in Latin and Mathematics, but not in Latin Prose or 
Greek, can qualify for Responsions by taking the two latter, or ose o 
them (if the failure is only in one), separately ; (5) the Higher Local 
is to be a qualifying examination for the Affiliation Certificate ; (4) the 
Diploma in Economics is to be accepted as equivalent to one ** group," 
or (if it be a diploma with a@istinction) to two ‘ groups," out of the 
three which qualify for the pass B. A. ; and (5) a rearrangement of the 
Science Preliminaries, whereby, instead of all candidates having to pass 
in Mechanics, Physics, and Chemistry, there are henceforth to be four 
options (Mechanics and Physics, Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, 
Mathematics), any two of which suttices as qualification. The general 
idea of these changes is obviously to allow larger option, to accept 
equivalents, to avoid the waste of time involved in re-examining a 
candidate in subjects already passed, and (as in the case of Economics) 
to encourage the new studies. 


Besides legislation. recent Gaze//zs have been full of various depart- 
mental reports, several of which have considerable 
interest as showing the actual working of institu- 
tions which in many cases are comparatively new. 
I select a few of these for comment. 


The Report of the Delegacy for the Training of Secondary Teachers 
has made public what was well known in Oxford, 
and to many others who are interested in training, 
namely, that the abolition of the Register has not 
only stopped the growth of the excellent work which two years ago 
this department was doing, but has produced a serious and continuous 
decline in the numbers of students. It is understood that the Board of 
Education contemplated many months ago the possibility of helping 
the secondary training colleges by grants, but, as a fact, no such help 
has yet been received. We are glad to see from the report that the 
Vice-Chancellor has called the attention of the President of the Board 
to the condition of the Delegacy's affairs. The plain fact is that, in 
spite of special help from the University—which has many other 
claims --the work of the Delegacy has been recently carried on at a 
loss. It would be deplorable, after the efforts that have been made 
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¿nd the success that has been achieved, if the work had to be 
abandoned for want of proper support. i 


The Report of the Delegacy for the Instruction of Candidates for 
-Army Commissions was issued at the end of January, and 
Candidates. shows a substantial increase in the numbers who 
avail themselves of this method of entering the 
Army. The total for 1907, including those who were on the register at 
the beginning of the year, was 88, of whom 15 have obtained com- 
missions, IO have withdrawn, and 3 were disqualified —2 (as we are 
gravely informed) for defective eyesight and 1 for matrimony. The 
increase appears clearly in the number of candidates who were attached 
lor instruction to ** Regular units," which in 1907 was 4I, in 1906 23, 
and in 1905 18. It is satisfactory to find that the Delegacy’s General 
Account Balance has risen from £60. 13s. 6d. in January, 1907, to 
£133. 9s. 9d. in January, 1908. More than half the candidates come 
trom three Colleges—Christ Church, Magdalen, and New College. 
Che only colleges that furnish no candidates are Corpus, Wadham, All 
souls, Jesus, and Queen's. I should add one more point of interest— 
that candidates for commissions are to be permitted to attend Courts 
Martial. 


The Appointments Committee, which acts as a registry office for 
graduates who are seeking employment of various 
kinds, has recently issued its report. Stress is 
rightly laid on the new constitution established at 
the close of the last academic year and the improved position of the 
institution. The points are brietly these :— The committee becomes 
an ofhcial body, with eight elected members, and Vice-Chancellor and 
l'roctors ; it can co-opt six others, not necessarily members of the 
University ; it will receive £100 a year from the University; the 
Colleges have been asked to help; and the total raised is £106, several 
of tbe subscriptions being promised for three years. It was certainly 
ume that the University should take over an institution of such practical 
importance to its junior members. 


The Anthropological Committee give no figures of students attending 
last year, and the number was probably still small. 
But the list of those who were prepared to lecture, 
or give informal instruction, is certainly remarkable. 
Twelve professors (Tylor, A. Thompson, Bourne, Gotch, Sollas, 
Gardner, Wright, Morfill, Bullock, Vinogradoff, Rhys, Macdonell) 
and twelve most distinguished scholars and teachers (Messrs. 
McDougall, J. L. Myers, A. J. Evans, Dr. Farnell, 11. W. Blunt, 
R. R. Marett, H. Balfour, A. M. Bell, F. Ll. Gritlith, and others) 
vffered their services under the various heads— Physical Anthropology, 
Geographical Distribution, Prehistoric Archwology, Technology, 
Sociology, and Philology. It would be impossible to get together so 
strong a list on any other subject; but the reason obviously is that 
anthropology is not a single subject, but has close connexion alike 
with Science, Art, History, Religion, Philosophy, Law—and much 
beside. In any case, there is little doubt that the study is likely in the 
near future to grow rapidly in importance and attract more and more 
students. 


The Delegacy for Instruction in Forestry reports the average attend- 
ance in the three terms as $56: thirteen students 
completed the practical course in the summer and 
were appointed. Assistant Conservators of Forests, 
eleven in India, and two in the Malay States. Twelve third-year were 
sent jor practical work to six different Oferfürstercien in Germany ; 
and those who entered for the Honour School of Science obtained four 
Firsts, two Seconds, five Thirds, and two Fourths, in Chemistry, 
Geology, Botany, Physics, or Physiology. Of their visits to France 
ani to the woods in the neighbouring counties, of the experiments 
made in planting and manures, Xc., there is much interesting detail 
in the report; but this brief reference must suttice. Of the local 
nabitation of the study in the Parks’ Koad I spoke ina recent letter: it 
only remains to add that St. John’s College, with great liberality, has 
begun the erection of a new building, with lecture theatre, classroom, 
museum, library, and professors’ room. It is clear that Forestry is 
advancing with strides. 


I reported in the February Journal the first award of the new Beit 
Prize for work in Colonial History, and an announce- 
ment appeared in the Gazette towards the end of 
last month of a new prize in an allied subject just 
accepted by the University, The Compatriots’ Club offer a prize of 
£50, to be competed for every two years, for an essay on some 
economic subject connected with the relations of the British Empire 
with foreign countries, or of the United Kinguom with its colonies, 
or of the colonies with foreign lands or each other. The judges are 
to be three—the Professor of Political Economy and two others to be 
sclected, one by donors and the other by the Vice- Chancellor. 


The follewing deaths have been announced:—The Rev. J. C. 
Andrew (Lincoln), formerly Vice-Chancellor of 
New Zealand University (eighty-six) ; Right Hon. 
Sir Massey Lopes (Oriel), Lord of the Admiralty 
(eigimy-nine); Rev. E. M. Weigall (Pembroke), for fifty years Vicar of 
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Frodingham (seventy-four) ; the Kev. Dr. G. O. Pope (Balliol), Uni- 
versity Lecturer in Tamil and Telugu (eighty-seven). 


Appointments.—(1) To represent the University: Canon Sanday 
(Christ Church), at the Oxford Congress on the History of Religion, 
September, 1908; H. Stuart Jones (Trinity), at the Berlin Inter- 
national Historical Congress, August, 1908. (2) Governors of Schools : 
Jones Grammar School, Monmouth— Rev. L. R. Phelps (Oriel) ; 
Nottingham High School—Rev. H. L. Wild (Exeter). (3) Degrees: 
Hon. D.C.L., Prof. Westlake (International Law), Cambridge; 
Hon. D.Litt, C. M. Doughty, author of '* Travels in Arabia 
Deserta” ; M.A. (by decree), C. J. IIolmes (Brasenose), Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art. (4) External: Prof. Sollas, to be President of the 
Geological Society. (5) By the Common University Fund: M. M. 
Allorge, Lic. es Science (Paris), to be Lecturer in Geomorphology, 
Easter Term, 1908. By decree of Convocation: a pension of £125 
was voted to Mr. Alexander Macdonald, Hon. M.A. (Worcester), late 
** Ruskin Master ” (Drawing) at the Ashmolean Museum. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


We are having a very quiet term, varied latterly by a good deal of 
influenza. We are not so much out of the world as 
to miss that, remote as we are supposed to be from 
the main currents. Nothing of much public note 
is occurring. We have discussed an Assistant Director for the Fitz- 
william Museum and the desirability of a Diploma in Architecture— 
both questions in debate in the Senate and in private. Is the Uni- 
versity an ideal place for the study of architecture? Does it seem 
likely that a prospective architect would here gain that enlargement of 
outlook, that range of interest, that habit of reflection, and so forth, 
which in the past gave grandeur and profundity to architecture? Or 
is it the fact that architecture is a trade, and that the function of a 
University is not to teach trades—at least, the function of this Uni- 
versity is not ; others may give degrees in Brewing and Leather, but not 
Cambridge? Who is your correspondent to decide such questions, 
when he has a suspicion that both sides have a great deal of reason 
for their views? Perhaps your readers could enlighten us. 


Dr. Verrall has given an interesting public lecture on the ** Bacchae ” 
of Euripides, carrying a stage forward his general 
thesis that Euripides does not use miracle as an 
element in his drama It was a most brilliant 
and witty lecture, as was to be expected, though it kept nearer the 
beaten track, worn by the pedestrians of many scholarly generations, 
than some of Dr. Verrall’s lectures have done in the past. One of his 
best points was the observation of Euripides' way of letting his characters 
break down at the psychological moment and ‘‘ give away the situation,” 
and prove inadequate, just as men do in the hour when most is needed. 
The lecture was given to the Classical Society, which is to hear Mr. 
J. W. Mackail, on February 27, on *' The Minor Poems attributed to 
Virgil." Canon Scott Holmes, of Wells, meanwhile, is giving his 
Birkbeck lectures at Trinity on '' The Church in Roman Gaul in the 
Fifth Century." Prof. Lawlor, of Dublin, has discussed Montanism 
with the Theological Society, and on the 28th Mr. J. H. A. Hart reads 
them '* A Plea for the Recognition of the Fourth Gospel as an Historical 
Authority." Dr. Hastings Rashdall has been giving a largely attended 
course of lectures on ‘‘ Religion and Philosophy.” 


A proposal is on foot to enable us to give the title of Emeritus Pro- 
Retiring fessor to professors who resign their chairs. _ Tt will 
Professors. carry no pension. Professors have no pensions, as 
college lecturers have. They must keep on lectur- 
ing, or announcing lectures, till they reach the tomb, unless they have 
arranged for their own support in their latter days. Mr. Carnegie has 
given a fund to the Canadian Universities to facilitate the retirement of 
aged or ageing professors, which is operative with the best results for 
efhciency. Some benefactor might do the same thing for us, if he 
wished to do the University a good service in every department it 
owns, if he could be content to forgo the glory of an eponymous 
foundation, which pious benefactors do not always easily renounce. 
Meantime all we propose is that the retiring professor shall have a com- 
plimentary title. Rumour says that three professors, all men of note 
in their studies, who have served the University long and well, are pro- 
posing before very long to resign. It is, perhaps, a general thing that 
the man who is doing or has done good work is more apt to realize 
when he is no longer capable of it than the man who is less eflcient ; 
that kind holds on in every sphere of life. 


The number of dissertations which this year achieve Smith's Prizes 
or Honourable Mention is unprecedented, and is 
taken variously to imply a great profusion of ability 
or a marked mediocrity among the mathematicians 
of the year involved. We are still hoping the best for Cambridge 
Mathematics or expecting the worst, as we voted for or against the 
abolition of the Senior Wrangler. This next June the old and the new 
Mathematical Triposes will be running parallel, with two sets of candi 
dates and examiners. 


Appointments. — Dr. J. N. Figgis (Catherine), Hulsean Lecturer ;. 
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J. B. Hubrecht (Christ’s), Isaac Newton Student; the Bishop of 
Carlisle, Lecturer in Pastoral Theology, 1908-9. 

Prizes.—Prince Consort Prize for Historical Essay—H. J. W. Till- 
yard, B.A. (Caius). Chancellor’s Classical Medals—D. S. Robertson 
(Trinity) and E. G. Selwyn (King's) ; Hon. Mention, A. Y. Campbell 
(St. John’s). University Scholarships: Craven—F. E. Adcock 
(King’s); Davies — R. Hackforth (Trinity) ; Porson—J. R. M. Butler 
(Trinity. Burney Prize—K. Saunders (Emmanuel). Smith's 
Prizes—W. J. Harrison (Clare), J. E. Littlewood (Trinity), J. Mercer 
(Trinity); Hon. Mention, C. W. Follett (Trinity Hall), H. R. Hassé 
(St. John's), W. P. Milne (Clare), H. T. H. Piaggio (St. John's), 
C. J. T. Sewell (Trinity). 


WALES. 


At the first meeting with the deputation from the Welsh Education 
Authorities, it will be remembered that Mr. 
Mckenna intimated that he would be prepared 
to offer to Wales the English scale of grants, pro- 
vided the Welsh authorities were also prepared to 
comply with the English regulations governing the payment of these 
grants. These conditions were not immediately accepted because it 
was not clear, without further consideration, how far they tended to 
prejudice the position of the Central Welsh Board and of the Welsh 
Department of Education. Mr. McKenna, however, seems to have 
given satisfactory assurances that their acceptance would in no wise 
interfere with the autonomy of Wales in educational matters, and, 
therefore, at a second conference held at Shrewsbury it was resolved 
to accept his offer. 

Under the new conditions it is estimated that the increase in grants 
due to the extension of the period for which they are payable will be 
about £11,000. A further gain of about £5,000 will result if the 
attendances are calculated on a terminal instead of on an annual basis, 
thus making a total of about £16,000. But in order to bring up the 
number of free places to 25 per cent. an expenditure of about £5,000 
will be necessary, so that the net gain will be £11,000. It is under- 
stood that the condition that 25 per cent. of the pupils in the school 
shall be free will be rigidly enforced in Wales as well, and therefore, 
in order to comply with it, an alteration of several of the schemes will 
be necessary. The simplest method of effecting this, probably, is to 
follow the same procedure as was followed when the maximum limit of 
age at which a pupil might stay at school was raised to nineteen through- 
out Wales. 

In the Board of Education's latest returns of *'*Statistics of Public 
Education in England and Wales" the information with regard to 
Wales is given separately from that of England whenever that has 
been possible. Sir R. Morant explains that some matters, such as 
those relating to the training and certification of teachers, and to the 
technological work of the Board, are still administered for England 
and Wales as a whole, and that even in succeeding volumes many of 
the tables will necessarily deal with the two countries in common. 
We find that the number of pupil-teachers in Wales and Monmouth- 
shire admitted from August I, 1905, to January I, 1906, was 953. 
The amount of grant awarded to secondary schools was £21,444, and 
to pupil-teacher centres £4,539. The total amount raised from the 
rates for the purposes of higher education in England was £1,254,180 
and in Wales £86,513, which is equivalent to a rate of 13(d. in the £ 
for England as against 2d. in Wales. As to expenditure, England 
spends £818,633 and Wales £121,697—that is, Wales expended 14d. 
per head of population and England only 613d. Or, if pupil-teachers are 
omitted, England spends £595,686 and Wales £110,463. That is, 
Wales has spent per head of population 13d. and England only 44d. 
These figures undoubted!y prove the genuineness of the interest of the 
Welsh people in secondary and higher education. 


The promoters of the scheme for the formation of a Welsh National 
Council of Education are again active. A deputa- 
tion from the Welsh members of Parliament had 
an interview with Mr. McKenna, in order to 
convey to him their views on the creation and constitution of such a 
Council, and he appears to have been in entire sympathy with them. 
He was prepared, if the Welsh members would submit to him a 
scheme setting forth the leading principles upon which such a council 
should be constituted, to consider it, and, should there be a general 
agreement in the Principality, to introduce a Hill to give effect to it. 
Stimulated by this promise of Mr. McKenna, the Denbighshire Educa- 
tion Committee has issued invitations to the other Education Authori- 
ties to send delegates to a joint conference to discuss the main points 
which should be embodied in such a Bill. How far the friends of this 
new Council are justified in thinking that it will receive more cordial 
and general support than its predecessor is not at all clear, as the con- 
troversy between the adherents of the voluntary system and the 
Education Authorities is raging as fiercely as ever. The House of 
Lords is almost sure to take advantage of this internecine strife and 
throw out the Bill when it comes up to it. At present, however. the 
matter is scarcely discussed in educational circles ; so that it is difficult 
to know how far the creation of the Welsh Department has modified 
public opinion with regard to it. 


The 
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The members of the Welsh County Schools Association are much 
The Federal concerned because they have not been invited to 

Council. send a representative to the Conference on the 
Registration Council summoned by Dr. Gow. This 
omission appears to be quite«unjustifiable, as the Welsh County Schools 
Association is the only body which can express authoritatively the 
views of the head masters and head mistresses of the Welsh secondary 
schools on such an important question as that of registration. A few 
of its members, it is true, belong to the I. A. H. M., but the number is 
quite insufficient to justify the assumption that this body can truly 
represent the opinions of Welsh head masters. A strong effort will 
therefore be made to secure a proper representation for Wales on this 
Registration Council. Welsh secondary education has so many dis- 
tinctive features, that a scheme which would be applicable to England 
might easily be unworkable in Wales. 


The Executive Committee of the Central Welsh Board has agreed 
to meet the Executive Committee of the Welsh 
County Schools Association to discuss the standard 
of the Honours Certificate Examination, as well 
as the attitude of the Board towards the alternative schemes of work 
which are occasionally presented from the schools. The Conference 
between the two bodies will probably meet at the end of April. 

Prof. R. M. Burrows, M.A., of the University College, Cardiff, has 
been appointed as Professor of Greek at the Victoria University, 
Manchester. He enters on the duties of his new post next September. 

We regret to have to record the death of Mr. T. Darlington, M.A., 
His Majesty's Inspector of Schools for Mid-Wales. At Cambridge. 
Mr. Darlington had a very distinguished career, graduating First Class 
in Part I. of the Classical Tripos, and in the Second Class of Part II. 
He had acquired a very thorough knowledge of the Welsh language, 
and in many ways had identified himself closely with the recent 
developments of education in Wales. His successor has not yet been 
appointed. 


General. 


SCOTLAND. 


Mr. John Dove Wilson, LL.D., Professor of Law at Aberdeen 
University from 1891 to 1901, died at San Remo 
about the end of January. He had a wide reputa- 
tion as a jurist, and was a very successful and 
popular teacher of his subject. He was the author of many valuab!e 
books on Law, and through his efforts an independent Lectureship in 
Roman Law was established in the University of Aberdcen. 

St. Andrews also has lost one of its senior professors through the 
death, on January 30, of Dr. J. Bell Pettigrew, Chandos Professor of 
Medicine and Anatomy. He was an able anatomist, but, as his chair 
was until recently the only medical chair in the University, he had 
little scope for work as a teacher. He fought keenly for the establish- 
ment of a medical school at St. Andrews, and he was a prominent 
figure in the controversies which took place during the Marquis of 
Bute's Rectorship. Before 1875, when he was appointed to the St. 
Andrews chair, he had written a book on animal locomotion, and 
his observations of the flight of birds led him to take a deep interest 
in the problems of aerial navigation, with the result that many years 
ago he experimented with various forms of flying machines, constructed 
by himself. He was one of the youngest F. R.S.'s on record. 

In memory of her husband Mrs. Bell Pettigrew has given £6,000 to 
the University of St. Andrews as a contribution towards the building 
of a new museum, which the University Court has had in contempla- 
tion. The University Library of St. Andrews has also been enriched 
by a valuable gift, from General W. Tweedie, C.S.I., of several books 
and manuscripts in Arabic, Persian, and Urdu, including a finely 
illuminated copy of the Koran. 

The number of matriculated students at St. Andrews this session is 
531, of whom 225 are women. There are 307 students in the United 
College, 21 in St. Mary's College, and 203 in University College, 
Dundee. Both in St. Andrews and in Dundee the number of students 
is considerably greater than in any former year. Mr. H. J. Thomson, 
M.A., has been appointed Assistant to the Professor of Humanity at 
St. Andrews, and Mr. David Heron, M.A., has been appointed to 
deliver a course of lectures on statistics during next winter session. 


At an adjourned meeting, held on January 23, the Glasgow General 
Council resumed discussion of the proposals for 
the extension of the Faculty of Theology, to which 
reference was made in this column in December, 
1907 (Vol. XXXIX., page $34). After considerable debate, the 
proposals of the Committee were approved by a majority. The 
resolution of the Council has since been submitted to the University 
Court, which agreed to consider the matter whenever proposals are 
made by any of the ecclesiastical bodies in Scotland. 

At a meeting of Glasgow University Court it was proposed that 
Principal MacAlister should succeed Sir T. McColl Anderson as the 
representative of the University to the General Medical Council ; but 
the appointment was deferred until it can be ascertained whether the 
Principal can give up his position as representative of Cambridge Uni- 
versity. The Court resolved to record its ‘‘sense of the loss to the 
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University and to the cause of antiquarian learning occasioned by the 
untimely death of Mr. J. D. G. Dalrymple, founder of the Lectureship 
in Archeology which bears his name, and whose first-fruits have been 
sohighly appreciated by the University and by the public of Glasgow.” 
It was reported that there was no opposition to the new Arts Ordinance 
from any of the other Universities. The Professor of Zoology was 
appointed Honorary Curator of the zoological collections in the 
Hunterian Museum and the Frofessor of Geology was appointed 
Honorary Curator of the geological collections. Mr. George Mac- 
donald, LL.D., was appointed Honorary Curator of the coins and 
medals, and the Court resolved to invite him to deliver a course of 
lectures in the University on the results of his numismatic researches. 
lt was also intimated that Mr. Joseph Wright, Belfast, had given a 
valuable collection of Foraminifera to the Geological Department. 

Glasgow University Court has resolved to prepare a new draft 
ordinance regarding bursary examinations, and a similar ordinance is 
being prepared at Aberdeen. A conference of medical representatives 
from St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen Universities is being held 
at Glasgow for the purpose of considering the lines on which new 
medical ordinances may be drafted. 

Prof. A. C. Bradley is giving his second course of Gifford Lectures 
at Glasgow University to very large audiences. llis subject is 
“ Religion in the Literature of the Nineteenth Century." The course 
of lectures on ** The Nature of Matter,” which is being given at 
Glasgow by Mr. F. Soddy, M.A., Lecturer in Physical Chemistry, has 
attracted. such large audiences that several of the lectures have been 
repeated. 

Mrs. Sarah Mackie, of Bearsden, has bequeathed £1,000 to the 
University of Glasgow ‘‘ for general purposes.” 

Aberdeen University Court has drafted a new 
ordinance dealing with the three-term session in 
the Faculty of Arts. At the February meeting of the Court it was 
reported that in the past year the University accounts showed a deficit 
of £1,600. This was due to increased expenditure on the maintenance 
of the new buildings, and on expenses connected with the quater- 
centenary celebrations, and to diminished receipts from class fees. 
In the current year, however, there will probably be an increase of 
about £800 from fees. Prof. Trail has given 9i 1,000 to Aberdeen 
University for the purpose of providing a bursary for students of the 
natural sciences. Mr. John Fraser, M.A., Assistant to the Professor 
of Humanity, has been appointed to give a course of lectures in 
Comparative Philology during next summeni session. 


The Senate of Edinburgh University has resolved to confer the 
honorary degree of LL.D. on a number of distin- 
guished persons, including the Maharajah of Jaipur, 
Prof. William Burnside (Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich), Dr. Richard Caton (Lord Mayor of Liverpool), Sir Norman 
Lockyer, Sir James Balfour Paul, Mr. Reginald Lane Poole, Mr. A. E. 
Scougal (Senior Chief Inspector of Schools in Scotland), and the Lord 
Advocate. 
On February 8 the Association of Teachers in Secondary Schools in 
Scotland held its first congress at Glasgow Univer- 
ciated sity. Sir William Macewen spoke on the effect of 
` education on the structure and functions of the 
brain; Prof. Medley read a paper on “ The Teaching of History " ; 
Miss Galloway, Queen Margaret College, dealt with ‘‘ The Future of 
Secondary-school Girls ;” Prof. Gregory, speaking of ‘‘ Aims and 
Methods in Geography Teaching,” advocated the establishment of a 
Lectureship in Geography at Glasgow University, and Mr. John G. Kerr, 
LL.D., gave an account of the International Congress on School 
Hygiene. 
The Scotch Education Department, which has for some years had a 
Pducati small office in the Royal Scottish Museum, Edin- 
Department burgh, will, in May next, enter into occupation of 
larger premises at I4 Queen Street, Edinburgh. A 
considerable portion of the clerical staff, at present in London, will 
then come to Edinburgh. This transference of officials to a suitable 
ofhce in Edinburgh will be welcomed by all who have to do with 
educational administration in Scotland. 


IRELAND. 


Now that we have been definitely promised an Irish University Bill 

during the present Session, every one in Ireland is 
p eed joolóne forward to a final settlement of this long- 
debated question. The speculations, indeed, as to 
the nature of the forthcoming measure, which had been founded on 
Dr. Traill’s speech at Manchester last December, have received a rude 
shock from Mr. Birrell’s disclaimer on the occasion of the debate on 
the King’s Address on January 29, followed as it was by a letter from 
Dr. Traill which appeared in the press on February 4, from which 
it transpires that several of the details obligingly furnished by the 
Provost in the Manchester speech had not Mr. Birrell’s direct sanction. 
However, on two main points, it appears, the Provost and the Chief 
Secretary are in agreement : That Trinity College and the University 
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of Dublin should be left alone (save for necessary internal reforms) ; 
and that the problem for the rest of Ireland would be best solved by 
the establishment of two Universities with teaching colleges. It may 
therefore be expected that these will be features of the scheme which 
will at no distant future be laid before Parliament. This settlement, 
in its general outlines, has (according to the Provost) found favour with 
the governing body of Trinity College, with the exception of the Rev. 
T. T. Gray, one of the Senior Fellows. Since Dr. Traill’s letter 
appeared, Dr. Gray and he have been breaking lances in the columns 
of the Zzmes on the subject of Mr. Birrell and his Bill. 

As far as public opinion on the question can be gauged, there is a 
general tendency among the Roman Catholic population to give Mr. 
Birrell credit for earnestness in his efforts, and to look forward hope- 
fully to good results from them. Dr. O'Dwyer, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Limerick, who of all the Hierarchy has displayed the most 
active interest in the University question, has contributed an important 
article to the February number of the /rish Educational Review, in 
which he suggests that the present constitution of London University 
would be a desirable model to follow in the establishment of any 
similar institution in Ireland. The Senate of whatever new University 
may be founded should, Dr. O'Dwyer thinks, be of the same broad and 
representative character as that of London University, comprising a 
small number of Crown nominees, a liberal representation of the gradu- 
ates in various Faculties, as well as of the members of the Faculties 
themselves, and, in addition, representatives from the leading scientific 
and professional bodies of the country, and also an element correspond- 
ing to the representation of the London municipal bodies on the 
London University Senate: Dr. O'Dwyer proposes the County Coun- 
cils as substitutes in Ireland. He would also like to see some repre- 
sentation of secondary education, in order to bridge over the chasm 
which at present divides the education of the schools from that of the 
Universities. The example of London University seemsto Dr. O'Dwyer 
an argument in favour of a Theological Faculty as an integral part of a 
new foundation in Ireland. Further, he would grant recognition to 
certain Colleges and institutions not necessarily near the University, 
but in touch with it and preparing for its courses, as is done in the 
case of London (the so-called schools of the University). And, finally, 
he suggests the establishment of an Academic Council, with advisory 
powers, whose functions should relate chiefly to the teaching work of 
the University. 

The Claidheamh Solius, the organ of the Gaelic League, has devoted 
some leaders during the month to the University question, in which 
the hope is expressed that any new University may be of a democratic 
character, in respect of fees and regulations, and may not be too 
restricted from the outset by internal regulations or academic traditions, 
but allowed some freedom to shape its own traditions and become a 
national institution, in the sense of being an expression of Irish life 
and individuality. To this end it would grant ample representation on 
the Senate or governing body to the graduates, as well as to members 
of the Faculties and the University teaching staff in general, and also 
some representation of outside bodies not necessarily educational—such 
as that suggested by Dr. O'Dwyer. 

In the north, the new proposals seem to awaken mixed feelings. 
The Education Reform Association held a public meeting in Belfast at 
the beginning of the month, and passed a series of resolutions protesting 
against the introduction of the denominational element or of ecclesi- 
astical control in any new University which might be founded, and 
declaring that mixed education was not only the best in the interests of 
the country, but that there was much evidence to show that it would 
be acceptable to the youth of Ireland of all religious persuasions. 
While, undoubtedly, the general consensus of opinion amongst Roman 
Catholics is, at present, in favour of the association of religion (z.e. 
dogma) with general education, and, in consequence, more or less 
adverse to mixed education, on the other hand, the articles which the 
University question has called forth in journals like the Peasant and 
Sinn Féin, which represent no political or religious organization, and 
may, therefore, be regarded as expressing independent opinion (as far 
as independent opinion exists in Ireland), make it equally undoubted 
that there is a growing desire in the country for mixed and wholly 
secular education. 


Trinity College began the term on February 14, after a preliminary 
fortnight of examinations. The women students 
are holding their own in the term and prize ex- 
aminations, and one or two have lately distinguished 
themselves in legal science—a domain not hitherto considered par- 
ticularly suitable to the feminine intellect. The Vice-Chancellor’s 
medals for English prose composition and English verse have both been 
awarded to women, the verse competition resulting in a tie between 
two women students. 

The privilege granted to women holding certificates from Oxford 
and Cambridge of taking ad eundem degrees at Trinity lapsed with the 
year 1907: henceforth the only women at Trinity Commencements 
will be those who have passed through her curricula and obtained their 
degrees under ordinary conditions. Over eight hundred women from 
Oxford and Cambridge have (as appears from statistics lately furnished 
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by Mrs. Fawcett) availed themselves of the Trinity degree. This 
means a large accession of wealth to Trinity—approximately £16,000, 
according to Mrs. Fawcett. To their credit, be it spoken, the College 
authorities have set aside all the funds arising from this source, to be 
devoted to the benefit of women students. 


Mr. Birrell (who ought to be painfully familiar with Irish grievances) 
has lately been approached by the Association of 
Intermediate and University Teachers on behalf of 
assistant teachers in secondary schools. The long 
statement which the Association forwarded to him on January 28 is, 
indeed, pitiful reading. The conditions of tenure and the relations 
between principals and assistants in the secondary schools seem as little 
satisfactory as those which prevail in primary education. Nor is the 
financial side of things much better. The average salary paid to 
assistant masters in intermediate schools is, according to Messrs. Hale 
and Stephens's report (1905), £82. 6s. 7d. per annum, scarcely higher 
than the average salary of primary teachers, while the secondary 
teacher has not, like the primary, any pension to look forward to when 
his life's work is done. (The average salary paid to assistant secondary 
mistresses is about £50, according to the same source.) The large 
sums of money paid by the Intermediate Board in result fees to the 
schools go to the managers or to the improvement of the school pre- 
mises, but do not seem to find their way to the pockets of the teachers, 
whose financial position has scarcely been improved since the introduc- 
tion of the Intermediate scheme in 1879, while the demand for qualifi- 
cations on their part has steadily risen. The petitioners ask, as one 
remedy for the existing state, for the establishment by the Board of a 
register of properly qualified secondary teachers; also for inspection, 
but with certain safeguards in the interests of teachers. 


Secondary 
Teachers. 
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und was held on the sth in Alexandra College, 
when it was decided to devote the money to found 
a prize in Dublin University, to be competed for 
(at present triennially) by women students who have been students 
of Alexandra College for at least one session before entering the 
University. 

The Central Association of Irish Head Mistresses held its annual 
general meeting at Alexandra College on the 14th, when an interesting 
paper was read by Miss M. Webb, M.A., on ** The Methods of Teach- 
ing Modern Languages." 

The Dublin educational world is about to lose one of its leading 
figures through the retirement of Mr. W. Wilkins, M.A., for many 
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years Head Master of the Erasmus Smith High School. Under Mr. 
Wilkins's able direction the High School has had a successful career, 
and its pupils have been conspicuous in Trinity College. Mr. John 
Thompson, the Senior Classical Master, has been elected by the 
Governors to succeed Mr. Wilkins, and will enter on the post after the 
summer vacation. 

From Belfast comes the report of a highly successful inaugural public 
meeting of the Gaelic Association, which was started in Queen's College 
last year. Lord Castletown of Ossory, Captain Otway Cuffe, and 
some other leading spirits in the Language movement, came to address 
the meeting and received an enthusiastic welcome and an attentive 
hearing. The President, Dr. Hamilton, made a sympathetic speech, 
and uttered the hope that at some future time it might be possible to 
found a Celtic chair in Queen’s College. 

Prof. Kuno Meyer, of Liverpool University, in a lecture on Early 
Irish Literature, delivered in Dublin on the 8th, dwelt at some length 
on the loss resulting to the learned world from the neglect of Celtic 
studies in Ireland, the great repository of the old Celtic literature and 
traditions. For this neglect, the Universities, he said, were mainly 
responsible, and he looked forward to the foundation of a new Uni- 
versity on more national and scholarly lines, which would give research 
the place it ought to have in a University. 


SCHOOLS. 

BRADFIELD COLLEGE.—F. R. Barry has gained a classical scholar- 
ship at Oriel College, Oxford, and R. E. L. Wingate a Mathematical 
exhibition at Balliol College, Oxford. ŒE. Hodgson, B.A., late Scholar 
of Worcester College, Oxford, has been appointed to a mathematical 
mastership. The French football team from Le Collége de Nor- 
mandie par Cléres, Seine-Inférieure, will play the Bradfield College 
Football XI. on Shrove Tuesday. 

BRAMLEY (GUILDFORD), ST. CATHERINE’S SCHOOL.—Twenty 
candidates were entered this year for the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions; of whom six Seniors, six Juniors, and seven Preliminary 
students were successful. Three distinctions were obtained in Religious 
knowledge, and one in English. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Seven students passed the final 
B.A. of the University of London, and two the B.Sc. Examination. 
K. E. Taylor gained Honours, Class I., and E. M. Ingolby Honours, 
Class II., in English and French, A. I. Pearson Honours in Classics, 
Class II. Miss Lepper obtained the M.B. degree (distinguished in 
Pathology). Five students matriculated in September. In December 
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War of Independence (182171827) is told with the ase ct ou EUH poem i Third Edition. Part L, 2s. 6d. ; Part II., 2s. 9d. ; in One Vol., 4s. 6d. 
nearly all of which occur in Thucydides. i 


ORA MARITIMA. HISTORY. 
A in Story for Beginners, with Grammar and Exercises. By Prof. E. A. 
MEDALLIONS from EARLY FLORENTINE 


SONNENSCHEIN, D. Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
PRO PATRIA. Lene eee 
A Latin Story. Being a Sequel to ‘Ora Maritima,” with Grammar and Exer- | By Emity Unverpown (Norley Chester), Author of ‘Stories from Dante,” 


cises to the end of the regular Accidence. By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 
D.Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“Prof. Sonnenschein'« books do not gild the pill. They merely make the pill a 
s | 


&c., &c. Imperial 16mo, 5s. net. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF ENGLAND. 


By Sir James Ramsay, Bart. With Maps and Illustrations Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo, 245. 


| 
AM RHEIN. | THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE. 
| 
| 
| 


healthy one.” — Week's S urvey. 


A G . : 
“rman Story for Beginners on the same lines. By C. WickxiANN, Ph.D. (Henry Il., Richard I., and John.) By Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart., 


M.A. Maps and Illustrations. 12s. 
CHEMISTRY. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


THE DAWN OF A CONSTITUTION. 


By Sir Jamas Ramsay, Bart. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


[Ready shortly. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. THE WONDERFUL CENTURY. 
A Theoretical and Practical Text-Book for Students in the Universities and | By A. Russert WaLLACE. New Edition. With 107 Illustrations. Large 
Geo UT . By we oe D.Sc. (Lond ), Lecturer on Chemistry at ` crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ospital, University of London. C 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
rS THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
DETMER'S BOTANY. By Dr. F. Mackowgr. Medium 8vo, rss. . 
PRACTICAL PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. MEDI/ZEVAL HISTORY. 
Translated by S. A. Moon. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. Empire and Papacy. By Atice D. Greenwoop. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
STRASBURGER'S PRACTICAL BOTANY. |. HISTORIC LINKS. 
ited by W. HiLLHousE, M.A., F.L.S. 134 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Topographical Guides to the Reading of History. By DOROTHEA MagurmnkE, 
y 8vo, tos. 6d. i LLA With a Preface by HuskRT HaLL, of H.M. Public Record Office. 


With 16 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE 
By Sone VAN n. BOTANY, 483 Illustrations. Demy OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


8vo, 15s. By J. A. Jozrc. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY | OUTLINES OF GERMAN HISTORY. 
ee Vines, M.A., D.Sc. Second Edition. 397 Illustrations. Demy By J. A. Joer. Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK OF SYSTEMATIC BOTANY. EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 4s. 6d. net. 
Ho ltratone Demy ri) Po. M- C. Porra MA, Second Edition. | E PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEARBOOK, 
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ENGLISH. SIXTH ANNUAL ISSUE. js. 6d. net. 
SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEARBOOK 
(Dyce’s Edition, with Notes.) Limp cloth, 1s. net each Play. AND DI RECTORY, 1908. 
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By A. W. Hotmgs-Forsgs. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. time found to be indispensable." — 4 thenaum. 
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eight students gained the Cambridge Teachers! Certificate for the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, and eight the Higher 
Certificate of the National Froebel Union. In the Grand Concours 
of the Société des Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre the Vase de 
Sèvres was awarded to the Cheltenham Ladies’ College, and the Gold 
Medal to N. C. Flecker. O. J. Flecker gained three prizes and an 
honourable mention, and prizes were won also by A. Ashby-Brown 
and G. M. E. Bamford-Slack, while seven other candidates received 
certificates. M. A. Meek won the Prix Salmon in the Concours des 
Colleges Universitaires. The Sévres Vase, which is given only once in 
three years to the same school or college, has been awarded three times 
to the Cheltenham Ladies’ College since it was first offered seven years 
ago. M. Brun, a past student, was first in order of merit in the recent 
examination of the University of Paris for the Certificat d’Aptitude a 
l'Enseignement des Langues Vivantes. 

PoRTSMOUTH Hicu Scuoor.—D. Slade and V. Lord have gained 
the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union, D. Slade with 
two distinctions. 

SHREWSBURY HIGH SCHOOL.—The Salop County Council Univer- 
sity Scholarship for three years was gained by I. Rope, who also 
obtained a Higher Certificate from the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board. Four other pupils obtained letters. At the Local Centre 
Examination of the Associated Board one pupil passed in the Ad- 
vanced Grade (Pianoforte), two in the Intermediate Grade (DPiano- 
forte), one of whom obtained distinction, and one in the Intermediate 
Grade in Violin. Ninety-two honour and forty-nine pass certificates 
were awarded by the Royal Drawing Society, and the Clothworkers’ 
Company awarded a Silver Star for Figures to M. Gough, and a Bronze 
Star for Design to G. Owen. The Prize distribution took place on 
January 31. Sir W. Bousfield, Chairman of the Council, was in the 
chair, and Lady Bousfield gave away the prizes. 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—W. R. Nottidge has gained a Classical 
Exhibition at St. John’s, Oxford, and A. D. Browne a Natural Science 
Exhibition at Queen's College, Cambridge. Mr. H. Hilary, M.A., has 
retired this term, after holding the appointment of chief mathematical 
master for thirty-eight [years. He is succeeded by Mr. G. St. L. 
Carson, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGR.—R. Heath has gained an exhibition for 
4,60 at Merton. Mr. Mark Hambourg and his two brothers gave a 
concert to the school on February 18, which was very much appre- 
ciated. We welcome Mr. II. Kerridge, of Corpus, Cambridge, as an 
addition to the musical staff. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


e . . t »?? 
The Translation Prize for Verse is awarded to " Draco”; 
for Prose, to “Cassio.” 


DER ASRA. 


Täglich ging die wunderschöne 
Sultanstochter auf und nieder 
Um die Abendzeit am Springbrunn, 
Wo die weissen Wasser plátschern. 


Täglich stand der junge Sklave 
Um die Abendzeit am Springbrunn, 
Wo die weissen Wasser platschern ; 
Täglich ward er bleich und bleicher. 


Eines Abends trat die Fürstin 
Auf ihn zu mit raschen Worten : 
** Deinen Namen will ich wissen, 
Deine Heimat, deine Sippschaft !" 


Und der Sklave sprach : ** Ich heisse 
Mohamet, ich bin aus Yemen ; 
Und mein Stamm sind jene Asra, 
Welche sterben, wenn sie lieben." 


By ** DRACO." 


Daily at the fall of evening, 

Paced the wondrous Sultan's daughter 
To and fro beside the fountain, 
Where the waters gleam and ripple. 


Daily at the fall of evening 
'" Stood the slave beside the fountain, 
Where the waters gleam and ripple. 
Pale he grew and ever paler. 
(Continued on page 194.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Parasitic Plants. 
Insectivorous Plants. 


These two Sheets have been carefully prepared under the direction 
of Miss BARLOW and Miss CARTER, and show in true colouring and 
detail some of the best known Plants in the different species. Size, 
28 ins. by 34 ins. Mounted on cloth and rollers and varnished, or on 
cloth cut to fold. Price 3s. 6d. 

In same series— 


Elementary Anatomical Botany. 
6 Charts by A. JOHNSTONE. 


Botany for Beginners. 


6 Charts by A. JOHNSTONE. 


S. D. S. Dental Hygiene Charts. 


A series of Three Charts, 343 ins. by 53 ins., carefully drawn and 
coloured to show the importance of this subject. No.1, Elementary. 
No. 2, Nerves and Caries. No. 3, Teeth of a Child. Price, mounted 
on cloth and rollers and varnished, 12s. each. 

Facsimile Reductions of the Charts, with descriptive letterpress, on 
paper, 20 ins. by 10 ins. Price 6d. each, or ıs. 6d. per set. 


a [| 
Diagrams on Hygiene. 
By R. J. COLLIE, M.D. Twelve Diagrams, 35 ins. by 45 ins., boldly 
drawn and printed, fully covering the subject. Mounted on cloth 
and rollers and varnished, price 8s. each ; or mounted as Two Wall 
Atlases, at 35s. each. 
Handbook given free with each set. 
Lantern Slides can be supplied, 12s. per set. 


Davies' Physiological Diagrams. 


A set of Nine Diagrams, 30 ins. by 23 ins,, drawn and printed very 
boldly in black ink. Price, mounted on cloth, eyeleted, and put 
up in wrapper, with Key, 12s. net. 


Catalogues and Prospectuses free on application. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd., 7 Paternoster Sq., London, E.G. 


Edina Works, Edinburgh. 


RE-ISSUE OF THE 
DICTIONARY or NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


AT ONE-THIRD OF THE ORIGINAL PRICE, AND 
TO OCCUPY ABOUT ONE-THIRD OF THE SHELF 
SPACE REQUIRED BY THE ORIGINAL WORK. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. have pleasure in announcing the 
Publication, 


IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES, 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each; or in half. morocco, marbled edges, 2s. 
net each, of 


The Dictionary of 
National Biography. 


EDITED BY 


LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


The Volumes wil be identical with the Original Edition in type 
and size of page. Errors have, as far as possible, been corrected, 
and some of the Bibliographies have been revised, but otherwise the 
text remains unaltered. 


VOLUME I. (ABBADIE-BEADON), 


INCLUDING A STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE WORK AND a 
NEW POSTSCRIPT, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MARCH 10th, 


and a Volume will be published each succeeding month until the 
completion of the Edition in DECEMBER, 1909. 


Prospectus and Specimen Pages post free on application. 


LoNDoN: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 


A new wark on the most modern lines. 


A RATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc., 
Head Master of the Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. 
In three parts, with numerous Maps and Diagrams. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 
PART I. —CLIMATE, THE BRITISH ISLES, EUROPE. (Zeady. 
PART II. — TIDES, WINDS, CURRENTS, LATITUDE AND 


LONGITUDE, AMERICA, AFRICA. [ Ready. 
PART III.-MAP DRAWING, MAP PROJECTION, SURVEY- 
ING, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. [In the press. 


HINTS ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. By the same Author. 6d. net 


This isa new work on the most modern lines, and so arranged that it 
Meets the requirements of all the ordinary Preliminary and Junior Uni- 
versity Local Examinations. Though primarily intended to meet the 
requirements of the Board of Education's Syllabus for three out of the 
Four Years’ Course in Geography, it is at the same time admirably 
adapted for the use of candidates taking the Cambridge Examinations 
of 1908. Specimen pages free. 


For Oxford and Cambridge Krams., &c. 


CONSTRUCTIONS IN PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. Intended 
es for the Oxford and Cambridge School Examinations, Scottish 
ving Certificate, and Army Qualifying Examinations. By H. F. WESTLAKE, 


xon., Senior Mathematical Master Lancing College. Crown 8vo, rs. 
Prospectus free. f . E i 


OUR OWN ISLANDS: Elementary Studies in Geo- 
graphy. For Lower and Middle Forms of Secondary Schools. By H. J. 
ER KINDER, M.A., Director of the School of Economics and Political Science, 

y of London ; late Reader in Geography. University of Oxford. With 
it us oured Maps, 18 Coloured Plates, numerous Illustrations and Sketch Maps. 
n Iwo Parts, each rs. 3d. ; or, in One Volume, 2s. 6d. Prospectus free. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd.,32 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
—_—— AN 


THE 


BEST PRACTICAL WORKING 
DICTIONARY. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. 


Twentieth Century Edition. 
Revised and enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, 
Phrases and Detinitions. 


2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 


The HEAD MASTER OF ETON says:—‘'It is admirably 
compact, and most interesting.’ 


i The HEAD MASTER oF HARROW says :—'' For daily and 
ourly reference ‘ Webster’ seems to me unrivalled.'' 
The HEAD MASTER OF WESTMINSTER says :—‘‘ As I turn 


Over the leaves and consider the amount of thought and of 
various labour that must have been expended on this remark- 
able book, I cannot but think it at least as remarkable as the 
Pyramids or the Coliseum.” 


et 


WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS, with specimen 
ages, hundreds of opinions from other eminent men, 
and prices in various styles of binding. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.O. 
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PROF. MEIKLEJOHN'S SERIES. 


These Books are specially suitable for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local and the College of Preceptors' 
Examinations. 


The Merchant of Venice. With an Introduction s. d. 
and Notes. Edited by FRANcIS STORR, B.A. Cr. 8vo, 
200 pp. sis a - ds 158 is - 
“There is everything in this book which a student would want for the 
preparation for an examination. . . . Itis the most carefully prepared, 
ote book on the play for school use we have seen.” — The Teachers’ 
Longfellow—Hiawatha. With an Introduction 
and Notes. Edited by F. Gorse, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 844 + viii pages. (Oxford and 
College of Preceptors) sss oe ; net 0 6 


** The book contains a good vocabulary of the native words used in the 
poem, and the careful annotation will be found sufficient for ordinary pur- 
poses. "— The Practical Teacher. 


The Art of Writing English. A Manual for 
Students. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay 
Writing, Précis Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. 
By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 340 pp. ... E M 2 ibo vc. Uii 

A Short Grammar of the English Tongue. 
With Three Hundred and Thirty Exercises. Ninctecnth 
Edition. 176 pp. .. d ; ; 


A New Geography on the Comparative 
Method. With Coloured Maps and Diagrams, and an 
Outline of Commercial Geography. By J. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Thirty-sixth Edition. Revised. 
Crown 8vo, 630 pp. ... 4 6 


** For all that is best worth knowing, no better book than this could be 
studied." — Educational News. 


A School Geography. With special references to 
Commerce and History. With Maps and Diagrams. 
By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., and M. J. C. MEIKLE- 
JOHN, B.A. Sixth Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo, 
410 pp.... Tr 


A Short Geography. With the Commercial 
Highways of the World. Twenty-ninth Edition. 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 196 pp. ... T 1 0 


Asia: its Geography, Commerce, and Re- 
sources. With Tables of Salient Distances, and a 
Double-page Mapin Colour. By M.J.C. MEIKLEJOHN, 
B.A., F.R.G.S. Second Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo, 
96 pp. (Oxford and Cambridge) zs 


Europe : its Physical and Political Geography. 
With a Double-page Map in Colour. By M. J. C. 
MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., F.R.G.S. Second Edition. Re- 
vised. 96 pp. (Oxford and College of Preceptors) ... 0 6 


Africa: its Geography, Resources, and 
Chronicles of Discovery up to 1898. By M. j. C. 
MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., F.R.G.S. Fifth Edition. Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo, 75 pp. (Cambridge and College of 
Preceptors) ... P sb - ies T À 


A New History of England and Great Britain. 
With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, 
M.A. Twenty-third Edition. Crown 8vo, 740 pp. ... 4 6 

This book is also done in Three Periods— 
FIRST PERIOD, B.C. 55-1485, 28. SECOND PERIOD, 1485-1688, 2s. 
THIRD PERIOD, 1688-1901, 2s. 


A School History of England. With Maps and 
Vocabulary of Historical Terms. By J.M. D. MEIKLE- 
JOHN, M.A., and M. J.C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. Fifth 


1 6 


. Edition. Crown 8vo, 470 pp.  ... o . 2 6 
A Short History of England and Great Britain. 
B.C. 55 to A.D. 1890. Twenty-sccond Edition. Cr. 8vo, 

Large Type Edition ... ka ui Du aie . 1 6 


A Complete Catalogue will be sent on Application. 
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Then drew near the Sultan’s daughter 

On a day and stood beside him. 

** [ would know thy name, thy nation, 
And the race from which thou springest.” 


And the slave replied: ** My name is 
Mohamed. I come from Yemen. 

I am of the race of Asra— 

They who love, and, loving, perish." 


By the PRiz& EDITOR. 


Daily went the Sultan's daughter, 
Clad in beauty, to the fountain, 
Walked at eve beside the fountain, 
Where the waters plash and shimmer. 


Daily there, at even waiting, 

Stood the young slave by the fountain, 
Where the waters plash and shimmer ; 
Pale he grew and each day paler. 


Once at even came the princess, 

Stepped beside him, spake and questioned : 
** What thy name is tell me straightway ; 
What thy country, who thy kinsmen." 


And the young slave spake : ** My name is 
Mahommed, my country Yemen, 

And my kin the race of Asra, 

Asra's race who die in loving.” 


"We classify the 166 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—(a) Yemen, Draco, Grace, Mars, Shakspear ; (b) Iphi- 
genia, M or N, Anon, Hasta, Sonata, Gempy; (c) Otac, T.T.T., 
Abednego, A. P. W., Saxon I., Omar Khayyám. 

Second Class, —B. E. K., Damon, Thomasina, Jill, Agricola, S.C. R., 
Orsino, Elcan, L.E., Viridis, Hilly, Laila, Corbar, M.J., Triton, 
N. or M., Cosey IL, Sambys, Katze, Glauque, Helmside, Pat, 
Deutschland, Veramor, Ygdrasil, Wakefieldia, Mazurka, M.S.T., 
F.S.Y., Pseudonym, Stella, English Clover, Mount Sorrel, Vlaamsche 
Meise, D.E.H., Le Taon, I.V.O.H., Gorrymore, J.F.H., Mark 
Tapley, W.G., Fortes et Fideles, Mary A. H. Baird, I. W. H., Gulf 
Stream, 100,000, Bell, Eta, Anglicus, Sardonyx, Kew, Foy pour 
devoir, Wallenstein, Lindisfarne, Obywatel, Quintuplex, Walliserin, 
Honour Bright, Duns Law, Arbutus, Terence, Asra, Roddie, Isba. 

Third Class.—Lethe, Formosa, Forget-me-not, L.E.A., Fiddle, 
H. Faure, Felix, G.F., Zoroaster, Isa, H. M. Oldfield, A.F.A., 
E. T. F., Constance Margetts, Meredith, Field Mouse, Cosy I., Mansor, 
E.M.W., K.E.B., Orient, Elginshire, Arethusa, Awah, Sourissima, 
C.J., Mountain Daisy, Josephine, Drom, E.P., Spider, N.L., Cogniet, 
Vannuccio Ognimestiere, M?, Saxon II., Penmynydd, P.E.P., Archi- 
mago, Jetsam, Egetho, A. M. T., Maydax, Hoffnung, Florentia, Ysakeb, 
Ismay, Helene Marburg, Salve!, Iris, Nesko, Loch Etive, Spinster, 
B.H., Bembridge, Astronomer, Penelope. 

Fourth Class. —Marath Andschaus, Haide Blümchen, V.B., Schopen- 
hauer, Thal, M. A. Foster, Mere Muddler, Die Lorelei, Mabel Penny, 
E.B.B., E. M. Dennis, Mary Caunter, Bengeo, Bis dat qui cito dat, 
Clotilde, Francesca, Endymion, Scarabee, Spider. 

fifth Class.—Morat, Quin, Diva, Viriam, Nil, L.O.N., IHeinesque, 
Tps, Francia. 


Half or more than half of the competitors made the fatal mistake of 
attempting rime. The translator may be sometimes driven to sacrifice 
Time, especially the double rime of German verse, but the reverse 
process can never be justified. The lyric, seemingly so simple, is by 
reason of its simplicity almost untranslatable. Take the last line: 
^ Who die when they love." Something must be added, yet any 
addition breaks the spell. ‘‘ Perish ” is feeble beside **die," and **un- 
requited " love is implied ; but to express it is an outrage. A single 
instance will suffice to show what Heine may be like when stretched 
on the rack of rime: 


** Day by day a slave had waited 
By that glittering water clear, 
And his looks emaciated 
Showed he loved that Princess dear." 


One test that may be fairly applied to the version is, Will they sing 
themselves—go, for instance, to Rubinstein’s music? This is, of course, 
not the only test, else such a line as in the authorized version, ‘* Daily 
stood the young slave also," might pass ; but it will bar truncated lines, 
such as *' Do we love? then must we die," which were very common. 
** Grace ” would have won the prize but for an unintentional rime— 
** daughter, water." In the prize version ‘‘the wondrous Sultan's 
daughter," is a flaw; and ‘ Men who love and die in loving" would 
be an improvement on the last line. 


(Continued on page 196.) 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


HOW TO READ ENGLISH LITERATURE. By LAURIE 
MacwNus, M.A., Author of “Introduction to Poetry," &c. School Edition. 
1 vol. complete, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; also in 2 vols., (1) Chaucer to Milton, 
(2) Dryden to Meredith, separately indexed, 1s. 6d. each. 


“ Rare insight and judgment have been brought into service, and the result is some- 
thing as far from tbe ordinary text-book as can well be imagined. For the book's 
substantial framework of facts is the basis of literary criticism of a high and delicate 
kind."—/owrna! of Education. 

“We have seldom come across criticism so clear, incisive, well-balanced, and 
helpful."— schoolmaster. 

“A beautiful sketch... 
Teacher's Aia. 

* The book is a pleasure to read from beginning to end. It is a book a teacher 
can place in the hands of students, confident that it will inspire them witb a love for 
what is best in our literature.”— Educational News. 

“ He handles his theme with much knowledge of detail, as well as with a shrewd 
general outlook on the streams of influence, and he holds the reader's interest by a 
capable and an agreeable presentation of his views of the literary development in 
relation to the historical evolution.”— Educational Times. 


*,° The Publishers wili be glad tf Teachers desiring to examine the work 
will communicate with them. 


cleverly written, and well-adapted for school use."— 


BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS AND EGGS Found in and 
near Great Towns. By Grorce H. Vos, B.A., M.B. Illustrated by re- 
productions of photographs made by the Author from Nature. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 

" We earnestly recommend this charmingly written and exceedingly 
little book to all who are interested in Nature-study. . . . Mr. Vos has the 
securing the birds in characteristic attitudes." —Schoolmaster. 

t‘ Tbe numerous photographs of nests and eggs in their natural sites are all that 
can be desired.'' — Nature. 


** At the low price of one shilling the book is a marvel."— Morning Post. 


ractical 
nack ot 


a Guide to the Best Historical 
By Ernest A. Baker, M.A. In 
Fcap. 


HISTORY IN FICTION: 
Romanoes, Sagas, Novels and Tales. A 
2 vols., (1) ENGLISH FICTION, (2) AMERICAN and (translated) FOREIGN. 
8vo, cloth gilt, each 2s. 6d. 
** An excellent idea, accurately and thoroughly carried out."— Morning Post. 
‘ In point of arrangement these little volumes are admirable.” — Standard. 
*' Sure to be in great request in libraries where historical novels are asked for."— 
Scotsman. 
“The compilation must bave involved a vast amount of work, and, happily, the 
catalogue is enlivened by pieces of apt criticism." —Manchester Guardian. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE TIME OF SOLON 
TO 403 B.C. By Georce Grote. Condensed and Edited, with Notes and 
Appendices, by J. M. MircHe ct and M. O. B. CasrARi,. Large 8vo, buckram, 
5s. net. 

* Messrs. Routledge must be congratulated on their very reasonably priced and 
well-produced version. . . . The editor's preface points out that the advance of 
scholarship has required the provison of new notes to Grote's classics. . . . A short 
bibliography should be of service to students, and there is also a good index." —G lobre. 

**'The great excellence of this work as a smaller Grote is that the text is Grote 
practically intact ; if the student had to choose between this and the larger Grote, 
and aothing else, he would be well advised to choose this abridgment. . . . Beauti- 
fully printed, and makes a handsome volume."-- Manchester Guardian. 


t‘ The book deserves and ought to meet with success." — English Historical Review. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH'S WORKS. 


The following well known works by TRENCH, edited, with Introductions, bv 
A. SwuvrHE-PaLMER, D.D., are uniformly published in fcap. 8vo, blue cloth 
extra, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. each. 

BNGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. 
PROVERBS AND THBIR LESSONS. 


THE STUDY OP WORDS. 
A SELECT ENGLISH GLOSSARY. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND EDITOR. 


NOTES ON THE MIRAOLES OP OUR , NOTES ON THE PARABLES OF OUR 
LORD. By Archbishop TRENCH. LORD. By Archbishop TRt.NCH. 
With an Introduction by A. With an Introduction by A. 
SMYTHE - Parmer, D.D., and a SMyTHE - PALMER, D.D., and a 
photogravure portrait. Large crown photogravure portrait. Large crown 
8vo, buckram, gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 8vo, buckram, gilt, gilt top, zs. 6d. 
net. | net. 


Spring List of Announcements post free. 
The following Book-Lists and Leaflets on application :— 
New SERIES ELE including NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY (about 200 vols.) 


MUSES LIB Y (about so vols.) MINIATURE REFERENCE LIBRARY 
(about 8o vols.), &c. 


LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL AND STANDARD LITERATURE. 


* buckram, ss. net each. 
THE LONDON LIBRARY. 14 vols., 8vo, buckram, 2s. 6d. net each. 
THE ENGLISH LIBRARY.  :5 vols., fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each. 
RBOITERS, ANTHOLOGIES, &oc. 


11 vols., 8vo, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., Carter Lane, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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Education.—'' One of the most valuable contributions to edu- 
cational science which have been published during recent years.” 

Bookman.—'' The book is one of the most stimulating and 
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Aberdeen Free Press.—'' One of the best books on education 
that we have seen for a long time.” 

Manchester Guardian.—'' A work of real importance.” 
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EXTRACT FROM FLAUBERT. 


Le soir, avant la pricre, on faisait dans l'étude une lecture religieuse. 
C'était, pendant la semaine, quelque résumé d'histoire sainte ou les 
Conférences de l'abbé Fraysinnous, et, le dimanche, des passages du 
Génie du Christianisme, par récréation. Comme elle écouta, les 
premiéres fois, la lamentation sonore des mélancolies romantiques 
se répétant à tous les échos de la terre et de l'éternité ! Si son enfance 
se fût écoulée dans l'arriére-boutique d'un quartier marchand, elle se serait 
peut-étre ouverte alors aux envahissements lyriques de la nature, qui, 
d'ordinaire, ne nous arrivent que par la traduction des écrivains. 
Mais elle connaissait trop la campagne; elle savait le bélement des 
troupeaux, les laitages, les charrues. Habituce aux aspects calmes, 
elle se tournait, au contraire, vers les accidentés. Elle n'aimait la mer 
qu'à cause de ses tempétes, et la verdure seulement lorsqu'elle était 
clair-semée parmi les ruines, I] fallait qu'elle pit retirer des choses une 
sorte de profit personnel; et elle rejetait comme inutile tout ce qui 
ne contribuait pas à la consommation immédiate de son coeur—étant, 
de tempérament, plus sentimentale qu'artiste, cherchant des émotions 
et non des paysages. 


By ‘* Cassio.” 


In the evening, before prayers, it was customary for some work of a 
celigious character to be read aloud in the study. On weekdays this 
would be, perhaps, an Abridgment of Sacred History, or the **Con- 
férences" of the Abbé Frayssinous ; on Sundays, by way of change, 
passages from the '* Génie du Christianisme." With what wonder she 
heard for the first time that organ-note of plangent romanticist sad- 
ness, which seemed to find its echo in all things—human and divine! 
Had her earlier years been passed in some shop-parlour in a busy town, 
she would then perhaps have been responsive to the lyrical cry, to the 
poetic charm, of Nature—interpreted as it is for the most part only by 
literature ; but, for these delights, her knowledge of the country was 
too thorough: she knew too well its everyday detail—the bleating 
sheep, the dairy-work, and ploughing. Satiated with its calm monotony, 
she sought the unusual, the extraorlinary. The sea appealed to her 
only in its hour of storm and strife. If it would attract her notice, 
grass must gleam through some ruined archway. Every object must 
yield her a sort of personal gain, and she rejected as useless everything 
which did not immediately contribute towards the perfecting of her 


emotional development ; for hers was the sentimental rather than the 
artistic temperament—avid not of landscape beauty, but of emotion. 


We classify the 302 versions received as follows :— 

First Class.—(a) Flick, Chardonne, W.M., Cassio, Menevia, Fortes 
et Fideles; (^) Perpetua, D.H.L., Igdrasil, O.C., Cogniet, kappa, 
Booboo, Salve !, 9099 ; (c) Rubbish, Ternan, Kussie, Student, Emil, 
Gorrymore, Chronos, Mars. 

Second Ciass. — Great Expectations, Celia, Stephen, Cyrano, 
A.B.S.A., Omar Khayyam, Let, Saint Denis, Gleamingwood, Honey- 
suckle, Hilly, Chat échaudé, Reine, M.E., A.D.C., J.W.F., E.J.E., 
Quis, Northumbria, Roddie, Draco, Jetsam, Thomasina, Bromide, 
Nemo, D.B., Diplómée, Evmato, J. E. M., Picpus, J. L. B. T., Iphigenia, 
Trojan, S.B., Torfrida, D. E.H., Wilts, Edelweiss, Triton, Den, 
Tinker, Lethe, K.E.B., St. Pancras, X*, The Other One, Sinheark, 
D.P., Balcony, Violet, Awah, Gretchen, L'église, Sirach, Helmside, 
A.M.W., H.P., Kingswood, Espérance, Silverpen, L.F.K., Asra, 
Vlaamsche Meisje, Cairngorm, Ganelon, Vannuccio Ognimestiere, 
Pendennis, M?, Q. E.F., J. F. H., E.M.A., A Gutmell, Mark Tapley, 
Katy-did, Borealis, Clotilde, Melissa, Bertram, Bibiche, B.C.S., Una, 
Téte Blanche, Mist, Kenilworth, Natu Maximus, S.C.R., No. 3, 
Caledonia, Diff, Wallenstein, Maydax, Nesko, Spider, F. Carrel, 
Topsy, Pemptos, Endymion, Outis, M.N., Lonscale, Smack, C.G.W., 
Glenleigh, Spider, A.M.T., Amateur. 

Third Class.—Ivy Lot, Laila, Valentine, Fitzthomas, D.M.]., 
E.A.S., La Souris, Gallic, Mephistopheles, L.E., Amadeus, The 
Golliwog, Chanoinesse, Loch Etive, Atir, Primrose, W.D.D., Roger 
de M., Nora Baldenspergu, Andrée P.K., Thistle, Meredith, Queenie, 
Constance Margetts, W.G., Heather, Thal, H. Laillet, Eremite, 
Trefoil, Lethe (paper clip), N. Davenport, Cosy, Elcan, Nipper, 
Isabella Hodge, Solitaire, Dodo, Eléve, Wakefieldia, R.J.P., I. N. N., 
Sourissima, Storiette, Great Western, Shirley, E. H.V., J. B. 4., Bella 
horrida Bella, Maria, Bretonne, M.G., Omega, Lancelot, Eberhard, 
Le Taon, Bengeo, N.L., L.W.K., Fly, H.A.C., Point, Pegasus, 
Walcot, La Printaniere, La Suisse, E.O. R., Archimago, Omega, Annie 
Tredille, Sambys, J.K., Bembridge, Helene Marburg, Pearl, Ellan 
Vannin, Ysakeb, A.D.E., Aspirant, E. T.F., Ken, Newtonia, Astro- 
nomer, Forget-me-not. 

Fourth Class, —R.C.P., Zero, J. McA., Nil Desperandum, Wendy, 
S.J., Theopompus, Iphigénie, Kuenaten, El.R., Yvonne, Precise, 
R. E. H., Chatow, Z.Q., Eta, Thorne, Scribendi Causa, Mabel Penny, 

(Continued on page 198 ) 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Chancellor: The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 

Rector: The Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, K.C., M.P., LL.D., &c. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor: Sir WILLIAM TURNER, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Sc., M.B., &c. 
Secretary of Senatus: Professor Sir LUDOVIC J. GRANT, Bart., B.A.. LL.D. 


The Summer Session extends from the beginning of May to the end of July ; the Winter Session begins about the middle of October, and closes about the 
end of March. 

The University embraces Six Faculties, viz. : Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in al! of which full instruction 
4s given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the Arts Degrees, the graduation subjects embracing English, History, Modern Languages, 
Science, &c., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, &c. ; and it has been shown by successes of Edinburgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that 
it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for this and other Special Examinations. In addition te the Ordinary and Honours 
Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D. Litt., D.Phil., and D.Sc. are conferred. Education in Military subjects is given in connexion with the Scheme of allotment of 
Army Commissions to Graduates of the University. Degrees in 8clence (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Science, Engineering, and in Public Health, 
and the Degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture and in Forestry. There are fully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary appliances, in all these Departments. 
The curriculum in Divinity affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and in Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac. The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) is 
conferred. The Law Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence and 
Public International Law, Constitutional Law and History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, and Lectureships in International Private Law and Administrative Law 
and is thus adapted for students preparing for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, political, and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor 
of Laws (LU.B.) and Bachelor of Law (B.L.) are conferred. The Faculty of Medicine has a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very 
extensive Laboratories and all other necessary appliances for Practical Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity 
Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Asylum for the Insane. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by 
the University, viz. : Bachelor of Medicine, (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch. B.), Doctor of Medicine ( M.D.), and Master of Surgery (Ch. M.), and these Degrees qualify for 
practice throughout His Majesty's dominions, and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services in the United Kingdom. A Diploma in 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (D.T.M. & H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University, and a University Certificate in Tropical 
Diseases is also conferred on qualified Medical Practitioners who have attended Courses in the University on practical Bacteriology and Tropical Diseases. In Music 
there is a full course of study for graduation, and the Degrees of Mus.B. and Mu«.D. are conferred. 

The University Staff consists of 41 Professors, 49 Lecturers, and over so Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount available for Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships, Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about £18,500. Facilities are afforded for research in scientific and other subjects. 

Women may attend the Classes in Arts, Science, Divinity, Liw, and Music, and they are admitted to graduation in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, and Music, the 
training for Degrees in Medicine being afforded by well equipped extra-academical Schools. 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained from the Deans or 
rue FACULTIES, or from the CLERK or SENATUS ; and full details are given in the University Calendar, published by James THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh — price 
3s. 4d. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in each of the Faculties are also published by Mr. JAMES THIN, viz. —Arts and Science Preliminary papers 
and Bursary papers, ts. ; Medical Preliminary papers, 6d. ; Degree papers : Arts, rs. ; Science, gd. ; Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Music, 6d. each. 


By authority of the Senatus, L. J. GRANT, Secretary of Senatus. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. 


THE BEST DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


L School and College Edition. Crown 8vo, 1,080 pp., 88. net. 
IL Handy School Edition. 1:6mo, 1s. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 
Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee, 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. In Five Books. By M. B. SYNGE, 
Author of ‘Stories from European nena C &c., &c. Coloured Frontispiece, 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. —On the Shores of the Great Sea, 


1s. 4d. Book II.—The Discovery of New Worlds, 1@ 6d. Book I1I.—The 
Awakening of Euro 19. 6d. Book IV. —The Struggle for Sea Power. 
1e. 9d. Book V.— rowth of the British Empire, 29. 


(Prize Edition) Complete in Two Volumes, 38. 6d. net each. 
Uniform with the above. 
THE WORLD'S CHILDHOOD. 
1. STORIES OF THE FAIRIES. 10d. 
2 STORIES OF THE GREEK GODS AND HEROES, 10d. 


With numerous Illustrations by BRINSLEY LE FANU. 


In two Books. 


BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 
Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of Education in the 
University of London. 
Pp. 228. Price rs. BOOK III. ... 
Pp. 275. Price rs. 4d. BOOK IV. 


Price rs. 6d. 
Price rs. 6d. 


Pp. 303. 
Pp. 381. 


BOOK L... 
BOOK II. ... 


BLAOKWOODS' ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
With or without Vocabulary. From 18. 6d. Full List on application. 
Ozsar—Gallic War, Books I.-IIL Xenophon—Anabasis, I., IL 
Ozsar—Gallic War, Books IV., V. Horace —Odes, Books L, II. 
Caesar—Gallio War, Books VL, VII. Homer—Odyssey, Book VI. 
Ovid—Moetamorphoses (Selections). Cicero—In Catilinam, Books I. IV. 


A FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulssy; By 
K. P. Wilson, M.A., Fettes College. Crown 8vo, 19. 6d. 


eine LATIN SENTENCES AND PROSE. With Vocabulary. By 
K. P. Witson, M.A. 2€. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 19. 6d. each. 


LOWER LATIN PROSE. By K. P. Witson, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


LOWER LATIN UNSEENS. Selected, with Introduction, by W. LOBBAN, 
M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 2$. 


QOLDSMITH—TRAVELLER, DESERTED VILLAGE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By J. H. LossAN, M.A. 19. 6d. 

MAOAULAY—LIFE OF JOHNSON. By D. Nicuor SMITH, M.A. 19. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. L. RoBERTSON, 
M.A. 39. 

OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By thesame. 18. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 19. 

PAS DM UA ANALYSIS, AND CORRECTION OF SENTENCES. 

. M. J. James, M.A. 19. Also in Two Parts, 6d. each. 


i ooo. ANTHOLOGY (Chaucer to the Present Day). By J. H. 
LosBAN, M.A. In Two Parts, 28. each. One Vol., 4@.3 Prize Edition, 58. 


——— 


THE TUTORIAL HANDBOOK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. By 
ALFRED Mercier, L.-és-L., Lecturer on French Language and Literature in 
the University of St. Andrews. 3s. 6d. 


ALL FRENCH VERBS IN TWELVE HOURS. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 1s. 
A FIRST BOOK OF “FREE COMPOSITION” IN FRENCH. By J. 
EpMOND Mansion, B.-és-L., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 18 


THE CHILDREN’S QUIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By 
ANNIE G. FERRIER. 18 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, READER, AND WRITER. By 
Louis Lusovius, Ph.D. Part I.—Elementary. 29g. Part il. 389. 


A GERMAN READER FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. By E. F. 
S*cKLeR. 28 


SPARTANERJUNGLINGE. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. By PAUL 
VON SzczEPANSKI. Edited, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. Morrison, 
M.A., Aberdeen Grammar School. 28. 

A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Wictiam A. Kessen. 38. Gd. 

FORTY ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. By W. L. 


Illustrated. 19e. 6d. 
With Answers, 


SaRGANT, M.A., Head Master, Oakham School. 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 128 pp. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 6d. 


cloth, 11d. Answers separately, 3d. 
Full Educational Catalogue sent post /ree om application to— 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
45 Ceorge Street, Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


The Best 
TONIC. 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
physical exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD'S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock 
he can obtain it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old 
Street, London, E. C. 


DUBLIN 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 


1907-1908. 


7? 
VOL. I.—Containing the different Courses, and the Ordin- Mors 
ary Papers set in 1906-7 . Price 2 O0 

VOL. m —Containing the Results of the Examinations, &c. 
Price 2 O0 


Also ready shortly :— 


DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 


Being a Supplement to the Calendar for 1907-8. Price, 4s. 


Dublin: HODGES, FIGGIS, & CO., LTD. ; 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


Will be ready in March. Price 2s. 6d. post free. 


THE CALENDAR 


OF THE 


COLLEGE or PRECEPTORS 


FOR THE YEAR 1908. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES 


JOURNAL OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


Published Monthly, price Gd.; by post, 7d. 


F. HODGSON, 89 Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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L. M. Sinkins, E.F.C., Mazurka, F.T., Excelsior, Stella, Orsino, 
H.S., Fée, The Mad Hatter, March Hare, Selene, La Croix, H.M.S., 
Optimus Maximus, B.M.D., Baynes-Finchault, Iris, Penelope, Field 
Mouse, Bottom, Flamingo, Ismay. 

Fifth Class. —E.M.B., Jason, Valere, Port Royal, V.B., Eno, 
Lascar, Viriam, S. B.C., Lassie, Python, V.A.T., T.O.L., Try again, 
M.L.P., Fiscal, Tonsil, Emma, Prim, Flos, S.O.R., Taff, Musculus, 
Cockshot, R. O. M., Abbot, Sundial, F. E. R., Colombe, R. E. A., Chat, 
T.A.L., Nomad, Lear, Cosette, Annie, Mayflower, Loam, Fido, 
R.W., Paris, L. A. T., Print, Leicester, Coimra, Gib, Quae, Cissie. 


The extract from ** Madame Bovary " served well to refute the con- 
tention of the classicists that any ignoramus, by help of a dictionary, 
can translate French. There was only one really puzzling phrase, but 
it was full of pitfalls for the unwary, and it needed throughout taste 
and judgment to express the full meaning and yet make the translation 
read like English. I pass over ‘‘ croppers" such as /ecttere, ** lecture," 
conférences, ** conferences," **the consummation of her heart," &c., 
and will take the passage line by line. L’étude, more commonly salle 
d'étude: ** classroom." We speak of a *''devotional," not of a 
* religious" or '*sacred," reading; of a *'sacred," not a **holy," 
history ; and sn abbé is not an abbot.  Gézie du Christianisme : either 
keep the French or translate ‘‘ genius.” Si som enfance: to translate 
‘Sif her girlhood [not ‘ infancy ’] had glided away” is to force the 
note; **if she had grown up” is sufficiently close. ‘‘In the back 
parlour of a shop i in some busy town”; the literal **in the business 
quarter of a town” makes the phrase cumbrous. Ænvahissements 
lyriques : '* the lyric impulses [or ‘ influences ’] of Nature, which come 
home to us generally through the medium of literature." Ælle con- 
naissait : "she was too familiar with the country; lowing herds, 
dairy-work, and ploughing—all this she had learnt with her alphabet." 
Observe the distinction of connaftre and savoir. Les laitages, properly — 
the products of the dairy—butter, cheese—was translated by many '* milk ` 
diet " ! Acctdentés : properly of rough, broken, up-and-down country; ' 
here = the German aéenteuerlich, ** adventurous,” ‘‘ romantic.” Za | 
verdure includes both grass and creepers—'' greenery only when it 
peeped out from ruined castles." La consommation: ‘‘the immediate 
satisfaction of her feelings "—soul, spirit, mind do not suit Emma 
Bovary. Cherchant : ** in quest of emotions, not of fine landscapes." 
The epithet is almost essential, unless we turn—‘‘ of the beauties of : 
Nature.” I have reserved to the end the one difficult sentence, Comme 
elle écouta : ** how greedily, when first she heard it, her ears drank in | 


0f the following extract Jrom E. Faguet's 


MEUM MM c T A RII Se 


the high-sounding harmonies of sad romance reverberating the whole 
gamut of time and of eternity," or **the rhythmic periods of the sad 
romanticist, an echo of every tone in earth and heaven." I need hardly 
add that ** melancholy” has no plural, and that ‘‘repeated to the 
echoes "' is nonsense. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 


* Etude sur 
George Sand” :— 


On la voit véritablement en colére, dans une lettre à Mazzini, contre 
une jeune femme que ses romans ont troublée, et qui lui parle dans la 
vie réelle la langue que parlent ses héroines. Elle était de sens bien 
plus rassis que ses lectrices, et a inspiré plus de folies qu'elle n'en a 
fait. Les siennes sont celles d'un homme plutót que celles d'une 
femme. Elles ont des arrière- -pensées de raison (voyez sa lettre à son 
fils, au dernier moment de certain départ pour l'Italie), des retours 
trés rapides à la réalité, et des ruptures avec les chiméres, dont ce 
n'est pas elle qui souffre le pius. Ce n'est pas à dire que cela soit trés 
beau ; mais c'est tres virile. Et comme un homme aussi elle a des 
amitiés qui durent toute la vie, d'une fidélité inaltérable, d'un dévoue- 
ment continu. C'est en dehors de la passion qu'elle est passionnément 
bonne. Mais alors elle est la bonté méme: elle a aimé Sainte-Beuve, 
elle a aimé Latouche. Dans sa vieillesse, cette bonté, qui s'atten- 
drit encore, devient infiniment touchante. A soixante-dix ans, elle 
console, caresse, soutient infatigablement cet enfant quinquagénaire, 
linconsolable Flaubert, avec une tendresse ingénieuse, naive, et 


ravissante. Jamais temme n'a poussé plus loin les hautes qualités de 
l'honnéte homme. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petttors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by March 16th, 
addressed '' Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of “Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches." 
pap Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 

envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


SOLID GEOMETRY THROUGH THE STEREOSCOPE. 


new departure in the teaching of this subject, prepared by 
EDWARD M. LANGLEY, M.A, 


OF BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


By this important work it is possible to teach many of the more difficult theorems by GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION 
IN SPACE of the figures illustrating them—theorems which, owing to the usual flat text-book figures, are such stumbling-blocks to 


the ordinary pupil. 


When the student sees the figure in SOLID RELIEF he CANNOT FAIL ‘to understand it, and the demonstration 


becomes clear. 


Says the late Professor H. I. SMITH, of Oxford :—'' The épures of descriptive Geometry do not offer much assistance to the 


imagination in conceiving complicated geometrical figures. 


BY STEREOSCOPIC REPRESENTATION.” 
This assistance may now be yours. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 


Such assistance, 
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SHAKESPEARE'S SCHOOL. 


By A. F. LEACH. 
(Continued /rom page 25.) 


II. 

N January we traced Stratford-on-Avon Grammar School 
from its first mention in 1295 through its various stages: 
from 1400 to 1482, kept as one of various objects of a gild 
mainly supported by voluntary contributions, with probably 
pupils' fees; from 1482 to 1548 as a Free Grammar School with 
a special endowment of its own ; from 1548 to 1553 deprived 
of its endowment, but continued with the income it had 
enjoyed charged on the Crown lands; and in 1553 restored 
by royal charter, refounded and re-endowed as a Free 
Grammar School under the same master, but with a larger 
income, as part of the charity administered by the newly 
created Town Council When Shakespeare was born in 
April, 1564, it was still under its first post-Reformation 
master, William Smart, who, though appointed in the reign of 
Mary, seems to have had no difficulty in retaining office under 

the Protestant succession. . 

The " accompt " of the charity for the year from Michaelmas, 
1562, to Michaelmas, 1563, presented by John Taylor and John 
Shakspevr, the poet's father, as" chamberlens," on January 10, 
1563, shows that the charity then possessed a rent-roll, the 
total income, " Summa of the Roll" (not, as oddly rendered 
by Halliwell Phillips, “Summa of the Bell”), of which was 
£50. 5s. 14d. Of this, almsfolk received £20, while the 
" scolem* " was paid £16, and “ Alen, for techyng the childer, 
Í4." This Alen, the usher who taught the smaller boys, was 
probably Ralph Allen of Brasenose College, B.A., January, 
1560. Smart was succeeded by John Brownesworde, who, on 
April 1, 1565, contracted with the baylyffe, aldermen, and 
burgesses to “well and dylegently serve in their Free Scole 
as good and dyligent scolemaster ought to doe for the terme 
of twoe yeres " for £20 a year and a house. But he had dis- 
appeared before young Shakespeare's school-days began. It 
speaks well for Shakespeare senior's business reputation that 
the account of the chamberlains Tyler and Smyth for 1564-5 is 
entered as “made by John Sbakspeyr," who became bailiff, 
the equivalent of the later mayor, in 1568. Entries in 
these years for repairing the school show that it was not 
then, at all events, held in the chapel. The next master, 
Mr. Acton, who held office from 1568 to 1570, must be 
identified with Thomas Acton, student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
B.A. in 1558 and M.A. June 26, 1562. This proves that the 
school, which we have shown in the fifteenth century to have 
had two future bishops for its master, still kept up its status. 

In the account rendered January 12, 1572, £20 was paid 
for the year beginning Michaelmas, 1570-1, to “ Mr. Roche, 
scholemaster.' He also seems to have been an Oxford 
fellow—W alter Roche, a Lancastrian, of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege. He stayed two years; so if Shakespeare went to school 
at the usual age of seven or eight, he would have been under 
him; though if there was, as in former years, an usher, the 
boy would not have had anything to do with Roche. In the 
accounts for 1572-3, Mr. Hunt appears as master. Though 
the chamberlains were bound to do repairs for the school, 
they made him pay 6s. 11d. "towardes the repayringe of the 
schole windowes." Window repairing on an extensive scale 
is one of frequent occurrence in school accounts and of fre- 
quent dispute between schoolmasters and governing bodies. 
The turbulent youth of the day seem to have broken the 
windows systematically at " barring-out " of the master on 
going home for the holidays—a sort of saturnalia often fulmi- 
nated against, but never put down till our milder age. Mr. 
Hunt was probably George Hunt, a Merchant Taylors’ school- 
boy, who matriculated at Magdalen, Oxford, in 1571, was a 
demy in 1572-5, took his B.A. degree April 27, 1573, and 
became a Fellow in 1575. He seems to have spent the two 
years from Michaelmas, 1573, between taking his B.A. degree 
and becoming an M.A. and a Fellow, as master at Stratford- 
on-Avon. It is possible that the short stay of successive 
masters was due to the fact that none of them were 
Properly appointed. Edward VI.’s charter had reserved the 


appointment to John Dudley, Earl of Warwick (better known 
as the Duke of Northumberland, who tried to make his 
daughter-in-law queen), and his heirs. On his attainder it 
had come to the Crown. But, seemingly, the Corporation who 
paid the salary also took on themselves to contract for the 
master. In any case, the schoolmaster of the Middle Ages 
and down to the Restoration was a bird of passage, always 
flying to better preferment. 

How long Hunt stayed is not clear. An entry in the account 
for 1574—5 of 3s. " paid to the serjauntes for a scholemaster that 
came from Warwick " looks as if he were then leaving and the 
Warwick master came to be looked at to see if he should fill the 
gap—the pay at Stratford being then double that of Warwick. 
Unfortunately, the Warwick records for the time are miss- 
ing, and do not enable us to know who he was or whether he 
suited the Stratfordians. In any case, he, too, only stayed two 
years, as in the chamberlains' account, presented January 16, 
1579, we find " Mr. Jenkis, scolemaster, for his half yeres 
wages, £10," from which it may be inferred he came at Ladv 
Day, 1578. He also stayed one and a quarter years, as the 
account made January 10, 1580, shows: “ Paid to Mr. Jenkins, 
scolemaister, £15, and to Mr. Jenkins the 11th day of Julie 
[s.e. 1579], for Mr. Cottam, £6"; while there are various 
entries of work done “ about the stayres and the portall at the 
scolemaister's dore"; "for a key to the scole howse dore and 
mendinge the locke," and “a key for the scolemaister's 
chamber dore’’—which appear to point to a new master 
coming, if not to a struggle for possession. Next year Cottam 
is paid " his wages for 3 quarters," while the " chamberlaines 
praye to bee exonerated for Mr. Jenkins howse, 10s."—-entries 
which also point to something queer about the outgoing of 
Jenkins and the incoming of Cottam. Perhaps Jenkins ab- 
sented himself, leaving Cottam as his deputy. At all events, 
on Septeniber 28, 1579, licence issued from the Bishop's 
Registry at Worcester to “ John Cottam to teach boys in the 
town of Stratford (licencia erudiendi pueros),” which would 
not have been issued if there was another master there. 

Jenkins was possibly Thomas Jenkyn, who took his B.A. 
degree at Oxford, March 3, 1575-6; but it seems more likely 
that he was Thomas Jenkins, Fellow or Scholar of St. John's 
College, Oxford, then a new foundation. He first appears in 
the College Register signing last of ten senior Fellows, t.e., 
Fellows in the modern sense, as opposed to junior Fellows or 
Scholars, on July 7, 1566, he having taken his B.A. degree on 
April 6 that year. He took his M.A. degree, April 8, 
1570. Helast appears on the College books, July 10, 1572, 
when he was third senior Fellow, at the resignation of 
President Robinson. On June + previous he had been 
granted a lease of “ Chawser's Howse” at Woodstock, with 
licence to underlet it. As Woodstock records no trace of 
him, he probably was given the lease merely as a piece of 
einolument by underletting. Where he was in the interval 
between 1572 and 1578 does not appear, nor what became of 
him afterwards. Now, as Shakespeare was seven in 1571 
and was already married when he was just over eighteen, 
his masters at Stratford were Roche, Hunt, the unknown 
man from Warwick (if he came after Hunt), Jenkins, and 
Cottam. 

Mr. Sidney Lee, in his “ Life of Shakespeare," says: 
" Shakespeare probably entered the school in 1571, when 
Walter Roche was master, and perhaps he knew something of 
Thomas Hunt, who succeeded Roche in 1577." And he 
asserts that " his father's financial difficulties . . . caused his 
removal from school at an unusually early age. Probably in 
1577, when he was thirteen, he was enlisted by his father in 
an effort to restore his decaying fortunes, and was apprenticed 
probably to his father as a butcher." Aubrey, who wrote 
about 1680, reported that “ when he killed a calf he would do 
it in a high style and make a speech "—a silly tale, which 
carries even less conviction. This early leaving school is 
mere guesswork, and, the dates of the masters being wrong, 
the guess does not carry conviction. 

There is not the smallest evidence when he left, so that 
why the guess of Dr. Rolfe has been transmuted into a 
positive fact by Mr. Lee does not appear. As the school was 
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a free school, in which no fees were paid, nothing would have 
been gained by taking him away from school so early as 
thirteen, and the legal age for apprenticing was fourteen. 
Moreover, it does not appear that Shakespeare senior was a 
butcher: he seems rather to have been a glover, dealer in 
skins, and grazicr. 

Shakespeare, with the little Latin and less Greek that 
Jonson, noted for his "learned sock," is said to have attri- 
buted to him, yet knew more than the idle boy who left school 
at thirteen could have imbibed. It is clear, however, that 
Shakespeare did not like school or learning. He never 
mentions school except to gird at it, and never brings a school- 
master on the stage except to hold him up to contempt or 
derision, while in " Love's Labour Lost" and elsewhere he 
pours scorn on study and students. 

The whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school, 
everybody knows. But also, as Dr. Rolfe has pointed out in 
"Shakespeare the Bov,” Grumio issues from Petruchio's 
wedding “as willingly as e'er I came from school"; and in 
“ Romeo and Juliet " 


Love goes towards love as schoolboys from their books, 
But love from love towards school with heavy looks. 


The best of scholars, however, may be pardoned for not 
rcgarding with affection the enforced attendance at school 
when the summer sun called him “to play the micher and 
eat blackberries.” Shakespeare seems to have detested his 
schoolmasters as well as his schooling. 

In one of his earliest plays, " The Comedy of Errors,” 
which, perhaps, owes its origin to the schoolroom in the 
" Menaechmi" of Plautus, Pinch, a broken-down medico, 
called in to exorcise the devils from Antipholus, is, in the 
stage directions of 1623, called a " schoolemaster." Many 
schoolmasters in the Elizabethan era were doctors and 
interchanged the scholastic and medical professions: one of 
the most famous Winchester head masters, Christopher 
Johnson, became President of the College of Physicians. 
Pinch, then, is described by a person whom, it is true. he has 
offended by taking him to be mad, as 

A hungry lean-fac’d villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking wretch, 
A living dead man. 

In "Love's Labour Lost," the scene of which is laid in 
Shakespeare's native woodland of Arden, and " which may 
reasonably be assigned priority in point of time of all Shake- 
speare's dramatic productions "—a periphrastic phrase worthy 
of Holofernes himself—Holofernes, the schoolmaster, is one 
of the principal characters. He, too, is made lean and 
hungry. The insolent young courtiers call him “a cithern 
head, the head of a bodkin, a death's head in a ring, the 
carved bone face on a flask, Saint George's half-cheek in a 
brooch, and that of lead," because he was pale as well as thin. 
It is hard not to believe that poor Mr. Hunt is travestied in 
Holofernes. Is not his very name suggested when Holofernes 
enters talking of a hunt, “ very reverend sport, truly”? He 
is presented as a prig and pedant of the most pronounced 
type. He and Armado have been "at a great feast of 
language and stolen the scraps” and have “lived long on the 
almsbasket of words." He interlards this sentences with 
Latin words, which, he explains, for all the world like 
Calverley's schoolmaster: “The deer was as, you know, 
sanguis in blood. ripe as the pome water who now hangeth 
like a jewel in the ear of caclo the sky, the welkin, the heaven, 
and anon falleth like a crab on the face of terra, the soil, the 
land, the earth.” . 

His epitaph on the dccr—" The preyful princess pierc'd and 
prick'd a pretty pleasing pricket ’—affects alliteration, “ for 
it argues facility." He quotes “the Mantuan’’—not the 
Mantuan poet Virgil, but a sixteenth-century imitator, Baptista 
Mantuanus—used as a school-book in preference to Virgil, 
because his eclogues, if wanting in Latinity, were free from 
improprieties. A testimonial to Holofernes’ merits as a 


teacher is put into the mouth of “Sir Nathaniel a curate," 
who always goes about with him. This would be natural, 
seeing that the vicarage at Stratford was next the pedagogue's 
house, in the gild courtyard. The praise is sarcastic: “ Sir, 
I praise the Lord for you and so may my parishioners ; for 
their sons are well tutored by you and their daughters profit 
very greatly under you; you are a good member of thc 
commonwealth.” "'' Mehercle, if their sons be ingenuous, they 
shall want no instruction; if their daughters be capable, 1 
will put it to them." 

If Holofernes in Shakespeare's earliest play was Hunt, 
we may with even greater probability find Shakespeare's later 
schoolinaster, Jenkins, in Sir Hugh Evans in the later play 
of “The Merry Wives." It is admitted on all hands that 
Shallow with the white louses in his coat is Lucy, with his 
luces or pikes, who had punished Shakespeare for poaching 
at Charlecote. In the only less derisive picture of the Welsh 
fairy, " Sir Hugh," Shakespeare was taking revenge on his 
own Welsh schoolmaster for divers “shrewd nips ” he suffered 
as a boy. Like the Welshman of to-day, Sir Hugh was 
musical. ' By shallow rivers" he sings. He is hot tempered 
and ready to fight on the smallest provocation. His boys. 
“profit nothing in the world at their books." The celebrated 
examination of William Page must surely be intended for 
that of Shakespeare himself. “* What is he, William, that does 
lend articles," and so forth. Unless the pronunciation at 
Stratford school was of what is now called the new kind, 
Jenkins's Welsh pronunciation is ridiculed. William, to the 
question, “ What is fair?” answers " pulcher," to which Mrs. 
Quickly says, " Polecats. There are fairer things than polce- 
cats, sure?" So that William must have called it " poolcher.” 
So, when Sir Hugh said “ Focative caret," she would not have 
cried out “ Carrot, that is a good root!” unless he had called 
it not " cairet," but "carret." It is the worst of Falstaft's 


sufferings that he is " at the taunt of one who makes fritters. 


of English," and that he is not able "to answer the Welsh 
flannel; ignorance itself is a plummet o'er him." It is fair, 
however, to Jenkins to say that there is no indication that 
ke was a flogger as well as a pedant. 

Halliwell Phillips runs the identification of Stratford School 
so far as to sav that, when Malvolio appears " cross gartered, 
most villainously like a pedant that keeps a school i' the 


church," this is a direct reference to Stratford Grainmar 
School. For on February 14, 1595, it was agreed “by the 


bailiffe and the greater number of the Company nowe present 
that there shalbe no Schole kept in the chapell [the gild 
chapel| from this tyme followinge." But the chapel was not 
a church, and it can hardly be that the gild chapel was used as 
the Grammar School when there was a school building for the 
purpose. Perhaps the usher or the clerk or other elementary- 
school master was allowed to use the chapel as a school. 
The pedant who kept school in a church savours, however, 
more of London, where St. Olave's, Southwark, close to 
Shakespeare's theatre, St. Michael's, Cornhill, and other 
churches, were actually used for the grammar schools main- 
tained out of the church rates. But. however that may be, 
here is another scoff by Shakespeare at schoolmasters. 

The later history of the school to which the graceless youth 
Shakespeare showed so little gratitude may be read in the 
forthcoming volume of the " Victoria County History of War- 
wickshire." 


Tne Act requiring the Medical Inspection of Schools, which came 
into force on July 1, has directed attention to the subject of disin- 
fectants. Mr. Ainslie Walker has sent us a paper read by him before 


the second International Congress of School Hygiene, in which he. 


insists on the importance of the daily disinfection of floors, walls, 
and furniture. In this way only can infectious diseases be nipped in 
the bud and prevented from spreading. Dry sweeping is worse than 
useless. By help of the Cyllin Spray and the Equifex Spray Disinfector 
(a pump with a spraying nozzle) this process is simple, inexpensive, 


and effectual, and it can be applied without fear of damage to walls. 
and furniture, as we can testify from. experience in. the ottice of The- 


Journal, 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Snggestion in Education. By M. W. KEATINGE, M.A. 
(4s. 6d. net. A. & C. Black.) 

" [n all teaching which is to be effective, and especially for 
the guidance of conduct, suggestion must be given its due 
place... . Method . . . comprises these three factors: de- 
monstration, heurism, and suggestion. . . . The whole art of 
the teacher consists in finding the exact blend of the three 
ingredients that will just suit his subject, his pupils, and 
himself." 

Such are the articles of faith on which the present volume 
is based. Not that there is anything new in the idea of 
using suggestion in education; in spite of the " wild heurist ” 
and his "arrogant claims," every teacher in practice uses 
suggestion in dealing with his class. The question is: Does 
he realize the immense value which suggestion, if rightly 
directed, may have, or does he simply use it haphazard? 
For suggestion on wrong lines may be not only worthless, but 
positively harmful. Certain experiments (fully described in 
chapter iii.) go to show that direct suggestion is likely to prove 
the very worst form of suggestion, unless it contrives to repress 
the contrariant ideas which it is almost certain to arouse. If 
we accept the definition of a suggestive idea as " one which 
exercises a disintegrating influence on the mind in such a way 
that critical and inhibitory ideas are rendered ineffective," the 
problem which presents itself is this: how to introduce: a 
Suggestive idea in such a way as to avoid arousing contrariant 
ideas, or to inhibit them, if aroused, at an early stage. 

The advantage of the indirect method is obvious. Every 
teacher has probably at some time or other observed. 
possibly with surprise, a pupil's faithful reproduction of 
some odd scrap of information supplied, in the first instance, 
no doubt parenthetically, by himself. Children frequently 
Temember details and forget essentials—e.g., an illustration 
apart from its raison d'étre. An even greater advantage of 
the indirect method is that it may lead to auto-suggestion. 
This is what happens when a new idea, introduced almost 
unnoticed, after lying latent for a period, asserts itself in such 
à way that the pupil believes it to have originated with himself. 
In such a case self-esteem inhibits the contrariant ideas 
which might otherwise have obtruded themselves, and this 
is probably the most effective form of suggestion that there is. 

Mr. Keatinge shows conclusively that heurism, pure and 
undiluted, is impossible. He deals gently with the heurists, 
cut lays an unerring finger on the weak spot in their argu- 
ments. The two necessary conditions of heurism—an in- 
exhaustible curiosity ou the part of the child and infinite 
üme—are unobtainable. The fact is that demonstration 
Plays its part in all application of heuristic methods, while 
suggestion is an even more important element. The mean- 
ing that underlies this term “suggestion” is carefully in- 
vestigated; the conditions upon which suggestion depends 
are described and analysed. An opening chapter on “ Hyp- 
notic Suggestion," in which plenty of cases are quoted, leads 
up to the consideration of suggestion in the normal waking 
State. Further illustration contained in an Appendix demon- 
Strates the relation. between mental dissociation and the 
Symptoms of hypnosis and suggestibility. 

All this deserves attention, and the last word has not yet 
been spoken on the physiological aspect of suggestion; but 
for the teacher, the main value of the book lies elsewhere. 
He will find much in it that is likely to be of direct utility to 
him in the classroom. If we accept Mr. Keatinge's view of 
the value of suggestion and admit that he has rightly selected 

e subjects which most readily lend themselves as “ mediums,” 
we shall see to it that these subjects find an honourable 
Place in the curriculum, and that their teaching is entrusted 
to teachers likely to prove suggestive in the best sense. Most 
educationists would agree that the best and highest paid 
teachers should be given to the lowest forms, though this is by 
no means the usual practice. 

The question whether all fields of suggestion are equally 
egitimate is worth consideration, and so is the distinction 
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drawn between ideas about morality and moral ideas—i.e., 
ideas that wil shape themselves as moral actions.  In- 
cidentally, the qualities of the ideal teacher are described. 
Mr. Keatinge is no mere theorist: he has supplied a prac- 
tical illustration of his own definition of the ‘ suggestive 
book." The volume is full of matter; but, apart from that, 
the forceful presentation of the subject, the writer's apt and 
ready illustration, and the remarkable clearness and restraint 
of the style, compel attention. The book can be recommended 
to students of educational theory as one which will amply 
repay a careful study. i 


Roman Sculpture from Augustus to Constantine. By 
EUGÉNIE STRONG. (10s. net. Duckworth & Co.) 

The zeal of the antiquarian for some one phase of art has 
often led to undiscriminating depreciation of succeeding 
periods, where new and apparently retrograde principles seem 
to prevail. For an illustration of the tendency we need only 
look at the revival of Gothic architecture in the last century. 
The passion for a pure style of a particular period, inducing 
more zeal than discretion, was responsible, as many a restored 
church can unfortunately show, for the neglect and even 
destruction of fine Jacobean work. The purist became a 
fanatic, even a vandal. It is one of the motives which 
prompted Mrs. Strong’s excellent book on " Roman Sculpture " 
to show that the intense interest awakened in the re-birth of 
true Greek art on Greek soil induced unwarrantable neglect 
of that world of creative effort which, though it was one of 
the chief sources of inspiration to the men of the Renascence, 
has latterly been summarily grouped as merely “ Graeco- 
Roman,” and therefore imitative, or dismissed as “ Roman” 
and hardly coming under the category of art at all. Basing 
her work upon the ideas of German archeologists, chiefly 
Wickhoff and Riegl, she has traced for English readers the 
lines of vital progress, the evolution of new forms of expres- 
sion, the attempts, the failures, the forward and backward 
movements, through the history of Roman sculpture from 
Augustus to Constantine. Like the motion of a planet in the 
sky, the evolution of a really living art is sometimes apparently, 
not really, retrograde; it seems to move irregularly, but its 
backward course is due to our ignorance of the true law of 
progress. Or, to take a figure from a living organism, a plant 
may put forth a branch which ceases to grow or dies back, 
but, if the sap of life be there, it will break out below in a 
fresh direction. So art may revert to older forms to gather 
force and a fresh starting-point from the experience of the 
past. To trace the ideals which inspired sculptors from the 
time when Rome absorbed the skill of the Greek and turned 
it to her own purposes, to the time when Christianity either 
rejected these ideals or impressed them into an altogether 
new service, is a fascinating task; and this book, written in 
the easy style of the lecturer, yet based upon solid learning 
and first-hand study of the monuments, and adorned with 
well selected illustrations, supplies the English reader with 
material for the study not to be found, we believe, in any 
other English book. 

Earlier histories of antique sculpture, if they pursued their 


study beyond the fall of Greece, followed chiefly one or two - 


lines. The history of portraiture, with all the representations 


| of Roman Emperors in our museums, was an obvious line of 


study. To it Mrs. Strong contributes in her book a supple- 
mentary chapter. Then there was the somewhat enigmatic 
personality of Pasiteles and the curious revival, termed 
archaistic, which we might call Roman Pre-Pheidianism. 
This movement lies outside Mrs. Strong's field. Thirdly, 
there were the coinmemorative sculptures, as those on Trajan’s 
famous column, and Titus’s arch, the known date of which 
gives us fixed points for comparing and measuring progress or 
decline, while they bear upon them the impress of the 
peculiarly practical genius of Rome. These form the main 
staple of the theme of the present book, and thus nearly the 
whole of it is concerned with sculpture in relief. This is 
natural, since the pictorial tendency of the Roman genius 
found its best expression in relief. In justice to the older art- 
historians, it must be remembered that it is only. recently that 
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a book such as the present could have been written. Recent 
scientifically conducted excavations, the constant acquisition 
of fresh material, and the consequent stimulus given to re- 
examination of the older monuments in ‘the light of new 
knowledge, have supplied the historian with a body of 
ascertained fact where before there was uncertainty and con- 
jecture. There was an immense demand in Imperial times 
for the reproduction of famous Greek masterpieces, and these 
“ Graeco-Roman ” copies, which form the chief stock of the 
museumsof Western Europe, tended to draw away the attention 
of scholars and confuse the study of parallel and independent 
creations. The starting-point for fresh and fruitful investiga- 
tion was given by the reconstruction of the great “ Ara Pacis 
Augustae,” by excavations on its site, and by the subsequent 
identification of fragments of it scattered though various 
museums. Here we have monumental evidence of what 
sculpture could effect, inheriting the technical skill and formal 
traditions of Greece, to express to Roman eyes and in Roman 
thought the Imperial idea, by a “ confluence of Greek forms 
and Latin genius." Mrs. Strong does not hesitate to indicate, 
while giving due emphasis to the grandeur of this work, what 
she considers its defects in composition, but she does not lay 
stress here, nor anywhere, we think, throughout her book, on 
the occasional overcrowding of the figures. It is a fault 
which mars much of otherwise fine work through the whole 
period, and reaches its acme in the confused and jumbled 
schemes of some of the later sarcophagi, where the eye finds 
nothing anywhere but unrest. It is, of course, not always so; 
for example, in the Uffizi slab (Plate xliv.) of the sacrifice of a 
bull, the composition is excellent; but again and again, and 
too frequently on Trajan’s column, the spectator feels that 
the Romans lacked the fine sense of line and proportion which 
enabled the Greek artist to fill the space at his command 
without crowding it, or to suggest a crowd without confusion 
or loss of grace. 

Following the analysis of Wickhoff, Mrs. Strong traces in 
the movement of relief sculpture from Augustus to Domitian, 
an attempt to " solve the tri-dimensional problem "—in other 
words, to render the background, accessories, and subsidiary 
figures in true perspective. The attempt failed, and its failure 
is said to be foredooined from ignorance of the true laws of 
perspective. The strength of early tradition, and the persistent 
feeling that the plane of the slab does not, except within the 
limits of small panel compositions, naturally lend itself to the 
rendering of linear, and still less of aerial perspective, were 
probably very strong compelling motives. Later,the principate 
of Trajan provided a series of campaigns, which had to be 
commemorated in long bands of sculptural history. For the 
treatment of really successive and disconnected scenes upon 
a continuous surface, the Trajan artists had Greek analogies 
which they could follow or improve upon, and they evolved 
the so-called " continuous " method, which consists in ingenious 
grouping designed to carry the lines of composition from one 
scene to the next without a break. The results were often 
very skilfully effective. Less justifiable was the introduction 
of rows of figures in lines one above the other on the same 
plane in disregard of perspective. No doubt the “ isocephalic " 
system of the Parthenon frieze, which places the heads of 
men walking and riding on the same level, is equally untrue 
to nature, but it is far more satisfactory in artistic effect. 
The legitimacy of the process is a question not of truth of 
nature, but of truth of artistic effect—which method results in 
the most harmonious arrangement of line and the most 
adequate filling of the space.  Revolutions in art, as in 
politics, must be justified by success; these devices result in 
clumsy composition. But, in spite of such defects, this “ epic 
in stone " cannot fail to touch the imagination as the vigorous 
effort of a conquering race, conscious of its greatness, to 
express its mighty achievements visibly to the eye of succeed- 
ing generations. Mrs. Strong gives in her book illustrations 
of a few of the most admirable or characteristic slabs and a 
complete analysis of the whole composition for the benefit 
of those who have access to the whole, as in plates or casts. 

We would willingly follow the author through the rest of 
her period, but enough has been said to give a sufficient idea 
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of the plan and execution of the work. Yet a word must be 
said on the subject of the decorative sculpture here illustrated. 
Whatever shortcomings we may find in Roman figure subjects, 
the extreme beauty of the decorative work shown in plates 
from Augustan and Flavian sculpture compels unstinted 
admiration, and we owe Mrs. Strong a debt of gratitude for 
putting before English artists such specimens as the “ Bou- 
kranion with Plane Leaves" (Plate xxi.), or the “ Rose Pillar'* 
(Plate xxxv.), which must come to many as a revelation. 
Here we find natural truth, delicate sense of plant or animal 
form, combined with a strict adherence to such conventionalism 
as is necessary to regularity and simplicity. These forms. 
are not copied froin Nature, but they are adapted from Nature, 
and combined in ornamental schemes with just that touch of 
freedom that creates a sense of life and growth without 
losing the formal regularity of pattern which makes the 
strength of a design cut in stone. To those who insist upon 
the mechanical coldness and formal parallelism of “ classic’ 
as against “ Gothic” design, these plates may be commended. 
They will certainly surprise and charm. 


Primitive Christian Education. By GERALDINE HODGSON. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) 

Miss Hodgson's avowed object is "to provide material 
whereby adverse criticism of Christian educational effort may 
be met; to treat the subject in its narrower and also in its. 
wider aspects; to draw a picture which, if imperfect, shall at 
any rate not be wilfully or conclusively false, of primitive 
Christian education." Miss Hodgson seems to be satisfied to 
show that early Christianity involved a moral discipline, and 
that, therefore, it was educative. She recognizes that the 
early Christians had their minds fixed upon another and a 
higher world than this; but considers that a reflected glory 
and educational energy came to the training of the young from 
this very fact. Of course, indirect educational methods are 
often of high importance. But, if the early Christians did not 
regard intellectual energy as intrinsically valuable—if, on the 
other hand, they held "ignoti rapiunt caelum," and claimed 
that the ignorant stood on an equal footing with the learned— 
in view of the doctrine of salvation, it is clear they cannot be 
said to have consciously and directly aimed at intellectual 
training. Nor is it to the purpose to show that St. Paul was 
a "learned man." His learning was the outcome of the con- 
ditions of his up-bringing, and was gained before he adopted 
Christianity. The fact, of course, is that the early Christians 
did not consciously pursue the intellectual education of the 
young. They had other, and to them infinitely more im- 
portant, matters with which to concern themselves. 

It may indeed be argued that all human effort is educative, 
and indirectly bears on education, and it is quite true, as 
Miss Hodgson states, that “self-discipline was a rule of the 
primitive Church." It is also true, as Locke says, that 

‘discipline’ is an important element in education. Miss 
Hodgson concludes from these premisses that the primitive 
Church was educative. On similar reasoning, all training is 
disciplinary and educative. Monasticism was disciplinary : 
therefore educative; athleticism is disciplinary: therefore 
educative; and so on. The fact is that the efforts of early 
Christianity were directed to the promulgation of religion 
directly, and not to education ad hoc. The comprehension of 
religious conceptions—espesially of new, vitalizing con- 
ceptions—is stimulative tọ thought; but, as ordinarily 
understood, education is the passing on of the accumulated 
knowledge of the past: not the initiation into the acceptance 
of certain new speculative views of life. If we include all the 
influences brought to bear on the individual—as, for example, 
in the phrase: " the education of mankind through the ages ” 
the primitive Church was highly educative; but, if we use the 
term to denote pedagogic instruction, then “ Primitive 
Christian Education " was incomplete and inadequate in re- 
lation to the stores of knowledge already available for 
educative purposes. It confuses the issue to use the term 

“education” sometimes in the one sense and sometimes in the 
other, and then claim to have answered the critics of early 
Christian pedagogy, 
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In early Christianity, as well as in the Middle Ages, the aim 
of the Church, in as far as it provided education, was an 
interested aim—viz., the promotion of its own religious con- 
ceptions as dogmas. Education as a disinterested aim, either 
ecclesiastically or politically, came with the Renascence; 
because it was then that knowledge was sought as an interest 
sufficiently great in itself to repay the labour in its search, and 
not because it served the purposes merely of ecclesiastics and 
statesmen. 

When the Reformation insisted on the right of private 
judgment education became necessary to provide the 
standards and materials for forming individual judgments. 
But in early Christian times the struggles of a new propaganda 
which took the interest away from the practical affairs of this 
. life to the expected millennium of Christ can hardly be said 
to offer promise of fruitful ground for steady, persistent study 
of accumulated knowledge, such, for instance, as that con- 
templated in the contemporary education of Rome, as sketched 
by the educationist Quintilian. 

Whilst, therefore, we are unable*to recognize conscious 
comprehensive pedagogic purpose in early Christian aims and 
practice comparable with that of Rome at its best, yet, when 
the definite task of passing on Christian tradition to the young 
was systematically faced, a method was developed in the 
catechetical system (in the preparation of candidates for 
baptism). Though not new, this was consistently developed. 
But in this concentration on religious exigencies the religious 
gain was balanced by a certain pedagogic loss. As Miss 
Hodgson herself points out, Origen gave up his secular teach- 
ing so as to devote himself to religious catechetical work. 
So. too, it was the professed object of St. Clement's book 
called “ The Pedagogue” “to improve the soul, not to teach: 
to train it up to a virtuous, not to an intellectual, life." 

Other early Christian Fathers discussed by Miss Hodgson 
are St. Cyril of Jerusalem and St. Jerome. We do not agree 
with Miss Hodgson when she says: “ The question of interest 
is: Given the aim, does the method achieve it?" On this 
supposition, it would be even more important to study Con- 
fucian and Buddhistic than Christian teachers; for their 
methods have been effective even to stagnation. So, too, on 
the whole, the Jesuits’ methods have been more effective than 
those ordinarily employed in Protestant schools. In the 
history of education nothing is more remarkable than the 
excellence that has been achieved in methods. But the most 
significant differences are the differences in the excellence 
of the aims presented by historical systems of education. 

Miss Hodgson does not make clear that no general ideal of 
pedagogy was presented by the early Christians in any educa- 
tional document, at all comparable pedagogically, for in- 
stance, with Quintilian's " Oratorical Institutes.” St. Jerome's 
letter to Laeta, concerning her daughter Paula, is interesting. 
M. Compayré has, however, conceded that St. Jerome's letters 
are "the most precious pedagogical document of the first days 
of Christianity." 

To conclude, we think Miss Hodgson's thesis to prove that 
the early Christians were, in any exact sense, educationalists 
is irrelevant. We should think the same of an attempt to 
show that William Harvey was an educationalist because he 
discovered and proved the doctrine of the circulation of the 
blood, or Richard Cobden because he advocated the doctrine 
of Free Trade. All attempts to seek and promulgate truth, 
religious, political, or physiological, or any other kind, have an 
educational bearing, but surely in a secondary sense. The 
aim of early Christianity was self-justification in- an alien 
world, and the desire to spread new conceptions. The train- 
ing up of children so as to quicken their self-activity, and to 
provide them with training in intellectual power, was not 
a problem to which the early Christians had leisure or in- 
clination definitely to set themselves. 

Nevertheless, Miss Hodgson's book is of much interest. 
The close relation between ethical conceptions and educational 
aims is brought out, and there is a good deal of material 
dealing with the general theory of life, which easily leads the 

imagination either into possible political or educational im- 
plications or any other mode of practical energy. But from 


the point of view of educational history the whole series of 
Christian Fathers quoted, put together, do not in definite 
educational value approximate to the single work of Quint- 
ilian's "Institutes"—not even if we add St. Chrysostom's 
" Golden Book of the Education of Children," which. Miss 
Hodgson curiously omits from her survey. 


The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Judaism from the New Testa- 
ment Period. By W. O. E. OESTERLEY, B.D., and 
G. H. Box, M.A. (10s. 6d. net. Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons.) 

This book, which appeals to the general reader as well as to 
students, attempts to treat Judaism as a whole, and as a living 
whole, continuously developed from the first century. In spite 
of the difficulty of at once compressing and popularizing, the 
authors have in large measure attained their object. The 
magnitude of the subject necessitates many divisions and 
subdivisions and an abundance of detail; but the arrangement 
is clear, the comments to the point, the facts almost always 
accurately stated ; and, although the book is never dull, there 
is not a single distracting instance of straining after effect or 
striving to be funny. Beneath all the multiplicity of information, 
there is always the thought of Judaism as a whole, and always 
the feeling that Judaism and Christianity are essential to each 
other. 

The general reader will find the literary sources accurately 
described and occasionally illustrated by interesting extracts. 
For the student there are added useful lists of the best 
editions and translations. A good table of contents and a 
copious and accurate general index and glossary greatly add 
to the value of this valuable work, which many teachers will 
do well not only to read, but also to keep and consult. There 
is also a separate index of references to the Bible, including 
many passages of the New Testament. And this suggests one 
more cause for praise. The authors, though making no 
attempt to conceal their Christian attitude, treat Judaism with 
a fairness not often found in Christian critics, declaring in 
their preface that they “feel it incumbent upon themselves to 
record how much good they have gained, both mentally and, 
they trust, spiritually, from their study of the religion of the 
synagogue.” 

The probability that this work will be used by many of our 
best teachers in our best schools for several years to come 
makes it worth while to offer a few suggestions for its improve- 
ment. Some involve but slight changes in the text; others 
might be inserted in supplementary notes at the end of the 
volume. 

The first suggestion concerns the list of “ Abbreviations 
and Short Titles of Books." It does not include Levy's 
" Neuhebraisches und Chaldàisches Wörterbuch.” Yet it 
includes several works written in German. The use of Levy 
does not necessitate a knowledge of Hebrew. It gives, in 
most cases, very literal renderings of its Jewish quotations, 
and students would find it of very great value. For ex- 
ample (page 173), no reference is given for the startling 
quotation about God represented as “lamenting” (the 
original has “ weeping”), while “the Metatron " seeks to 
comfort Him ; but the passage is quoted fully and translated 
literally by Levy, along with a great many others about the 
Metatron. Here it must be added that, whereas the authors 
infer (page 173) that Metatron “was thought of as the ruler 
of the world" (the italics are theirs) because he was called 
" Prince of the World," this inference is not justified by the 
latter title and is expressly contradicted by Sanhedr., 94 a, 
where the “ Prince of the World” addresses, as his superior, 
the “Ruler of the World." Also (page 176): " He [that is, 
Metatron] is called Michael in the Ascension of Isaiah, 9%,” 
can hardly be accurate, since the name Metatron does not 
occur there or (as far as the index shows) in any passage of 
that work. 

Concerning the Holy Spirit the authors say (p. 185) that 
" personality is certainly implied " in two passages, (1) where 
“ the Spirit is spoken of as the defender of Israel," (2) " where 
quotations from the Bible are referred to as the Spirit's 
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utterances.” It will be found, on referring to (1), that there, 
too, the Holy Spirit “defends” Israel against God and God 
against Israel by “ quotations " from Proverbs. So both 
passages come under the same head—quotations from Scrip- 
ture. 

On page 186 (“the comment on Gen. 1? just referred to, 
which is that found in the Targ. of Onkelos "), it is not clear 
what "comment" is meant, unless it means some comment 
implied in the preceding statement that “ according to Jewish 
belief the Holy Spirit was created." At all events, Onkelos 
makes no "comment." The Hebrew rendered by us “the 
Spirit of the Lord" is rendered by Onkelos (Etheridge) “a 
wind from before the Lord," where the Aramaic may signify 
either " a wind" or "a spirit." This is all. 

On page 208, as a proof that “the divine-human character " 
of the Messiah "is directly taught in the Talmud,” it is 
alleged that Rabbi Akiba explained the plural “thrones,” in 
Dan. 7? as meaning one throne for God and another for the 
Son of David. But it should have been added that this view 
is also “directly condemned in the Talmud!" For the 
context says that Akiba was contemptuously rebuked for it 
by two of the most celebrated of his contemporaries. R. Jose 
asked him how long he intended to “ profane the Godhead.” 
R. Eleazar bade him confine himself to the study of “ defile- 
ments." This rebuke is repeated elsewhere in the Talmud. 

On page 276 we read that "boys were required to be 
present at the tenderest age, at the chief festivals in the Great 
Sanctuary (Chagigah i. 1)." This is somewhat misleading, 
especially in view of the following words: “ It may, perhaps, 
be inferred from Luke 2*? that those who dwelt at a distance 
from Jerusalem would not take part in the pilgrimages till 
their twelfth year." The actual law in Chagigah exempted 
"little ones.” “ Little one" was said to mean (Levy iv. 283) 
“ Knabe bis nach vollendetem 13 Lebensjahre.” On page 241, 
Jer. Targ. I. (in Deut. 23") seems an erroneous reference. 
On page 243 (containing an extract from Dr. Taylor's Aboth), 
Berach. 35° should be 34^ and, in the preceding sentence, 
“ Aboth, Addenda” has been dropped in the references. On 
page 255, " Some [Rabbis] maintained that baptism alone 
sufficed” for proselytes, authorities should surely have been 
alleged. 

The remarks about Law and Repentance are true, interest- 
ing, and instructive; but, as regards these two subjects, the 
authors have not followed their usual custom of giving great 
prominence to the exact meaning of the Hebrew technical 
term. It would be useful for us Gentiles to understand once 
for all that Jews associate Torah not so much with what we 
call Law as with Instruction (Prov. 1°, " Forsake not the 
Torah of thy mother"; ib. 31%, “ The Torah of kindness is 
on her tongue"). And it would be a blessing to many 
Christians if they could recognize, as distinctly as the Jewish 
language recognizes, that “ repentance ” is simply “ turning ” 
—a turning to God. 

A few slips might be mentioned, such as “is” for “are” 
(page 186), and "abandon" for “abandonment” (twice, 
page 83); but these can hardly escape the revising care of 
the authors, for whom it is well worth while to do their utmost 
to make their good work better. The book should be closely 
studied by all whose duty it is to teach the Bible in the 
highest classes of our public schools, and it may be read with 
interest and advantage by a much larger circle. 


Heine’s Book of Songs. Translated by JOHN TODHUNTER. 
^. (4s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Dr. Todhunter has given us more and less than his title 
promises. A few of the songs from the " Buch der Lieder ” 
are omitted, on what principle it is hard to see; but we have, 
thrown in, the exquisite idylls from the " Reisebuch " and the 
unrimed lyrics of the " Nordsee." We could have wished 
that the translator had been at once more eclectic and more 
catholic. It is true, as he remarks in his preface, that there is 
endless variety of feeling in the ' Book of Songs," but it is no 
less true that there is much repetition— mere variations on the 
same theme—and, at any rate to an English reader, the half 


would appear greater than the whole. On the other hand, the 
“ Zeitgedichte ” and the " Letzte Gedichte " strike a new vein 
of poetry, and one that has hardly yet been worked by the 
translator. Before considering the versions themselves, we 
must, in passing, glance at one remark in the preface. It may 
be true that, in Matthew Arnold's poems on Heine, there is a 
patronizing air, or, as Dr. Todhunter expresses it, that he 
"smiled superior down on Heine's grave;" and he did tax 
Heine, on the supposed authority of Goethe, with lacking the 
supreme gift of love; but assuredly Arnold never suggested 
that Heine “had no charms” (the italics are Dr. Todhunter's), 
and in one of his essays he signals out Heine as typical of that 
poetic charm that Arnold failed to find in French verse. 

The first test that we may fairly apply to a new translation 
is that, to justify itself, it must be better— better, at least in 
some essential quality, than any of its predecessors. It happens 
that two of these poems have been set in recent years for our 
“ Prize Translations," and in neither case would Dr. Todhunter, 
according to our judgment, have won the prize. But it would 
be obviously unfair to take single poems for comparison, and 
it is no reflection on Dr. Todhunter's merits to have been 
surpassed by Mr. Ford and the late Mr. James Robertson. 
When we compare complete versions, we may say at once that 
Dr. Todhunter is immensely superior to Sir John Browning 
and Mr. Charles Leland, and with Sir Theodore Martin we 
should be inclined to bracket him. Accepting the canons of 
strict translation, as laid down in the preface, “to reproduce 
as accurately and sympathetically as possible the sense, metre, 
rhythm, and emotions of the original," we should say that, 
while Dr. Todhunter more closely echoes Heine's metrical 
eflects, Sir Theodore, with his freer version, more often suc- 
ceeds in catching the peculiar quality of Heine's muse— 
Qakpvóev yeXdoaca, To justify our not unprejudiced judgment, 
we will quote, somewhat at random, two couplets from 
Belshazzar : "— 

ZodAunter. 
Much wear of gold on his head bore he, 
The spoil of Jehovah's sanctuary. 
Jehovah, eternally scorned be Thou— 
I, King of Babylon, pledge Thee now. 
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Vessels of gold on his head were borne, 
From Zion's Holy of Holies torn. 
Jehovah. at Thee I thus do fling 
Eternal scorn. I am Babylon's King. 


As a fair sample of the work, we may take a lyric that 
everyone who knows German knows by heart—“ Du bist wie 
eine Blume: "— 
Sweet as a flower thou seemest, 

So pure and fair thou art ; 
I gaze on thee, and sadness 

Steals gently into my heart, 


I long to lay on thy forehead 
My hand, as I feel 'twere meet, 
Praying that God will preserve thee, 
So pure and fair and sweet. 


Now, if we seek to analyse the beauty of this lyric, the 
quintessence—the quinta pars nectaris—lies in the three 
epithets repeated in a different order, and, if we separate 
them, as here, half the charm’ has fled. Secondly, “ As I feel 
were meet" suggests to our minds not the adoration of 
innocent beauty, not the thoughts that a flower or a Highland 
girl inspired in Wordsworth, but rather a bishop at a con: 
firmation. The lyric is, indeed, untranslatable—English has 
no equivalent for hold; but the following version, faulty as 
it is, avoids at any rate the blots that we have hit :— 


E'en as a flower thy beauty 

Fair, pure, and sweet appears, 
And as ] gaze upon thee 

Mine eyes brim o'er with tears. 
Above thy head devoutly 

My hands I'll lay in prayer, 
That God would keep thee ever 

So pure, so sweet, so fair. 


We will take next some typical lines from Sir Theodore 
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Martin and Dr. Todhunter (our space precludes longer 


extracts), adding, when necessary, a comment :— 
T. M. Sweet odours floated everywhere. 
J.T. Each herb exhaled balsamic air. 


T. M. Good steel sturdy, good steel fine, 
Shape now and quickly an oaken shrine. 


Here Martin has neglected the change of metre, and 
Todhunter would be perfect but for the false note “ coffin,” 


J.T. Tron clink, iron clank, 


Coffin frame of oaken plank. 


which anticipates the “ Todtensarg " of the next stanza :— 
T. M. But when I kiss thy mouth, oh then 
I feel a giant's strength again. 

J.T. When thy sweet shy lips I kiss, 

I am made whole in perfect bliss. 
T. M. I am not wroth, my own lost love, although 
My heart is breaking—wroth I am not, no! 
f. T. I chide thee not, though breaks my heart o’erfraught, 
My Love for ever lost! I chide thee not. 


“I chide thee not" is singularly feeble. Grolle is the 


caecus ignis of Virgil, " the fire that on my bosom preys” of 


Byron. 


These parallels may serve to support the comparison of 


merits with which we started, though we can scarcely add, 


like the judicious shepherd of the " Bucolics." 


dignus et hic." 
Dr. Todhunter has wisely abandoned in some cases the 
double-ending rimes ; and he would have done wcll to make 


freer 


use of this licence. Stress of rime must account for 


oe 


ct vitula tu 


" Aud cling to thee in thy starkness," where Martin has: “ And 
nestle in beside thee ”; for such a stop-gap as 

Softly would I kiss her forehead, 

And her ruby lips Jor certain 


to rime with " curtain"; and for such a false assonance as 
love—clay love.” Even the single rimes are not seldom 
Kaiser Heinrich " lies dead in chest,” 


“ pale 


forced and unnatural. 


and Todtenreich appears as “death's croft.” With the un- 
rimed lyrics Dr. Todhunter is far more successful, and though 
the poems of the “ Harzeise" have been better translated 
before, his is the best version we know of the '' Nordsee.” 


Lessons in Practical Hygiene for Use in Schools. By 


ALI 


CE RAVENHILL, F.R.San.I. 


(E. J. Arnold and Sons.) 


Many books on hygiene have recently appeared, but, with 
one or two exceptions, they are merely text-books, and do not 
even suggest the advisability of proving the statements they 
by means of experiment. Miss Ravenhill is a practical 
teacher, and has had long experience in training students. In 
her book she gives the teaching profession the benefit of 
her practical knowledge, and of her interpretation of the 
phenomena of growth, change, and decay as they occur in 
the routine of daily life. 

The book should prove invaluable not only to teachers of 
hygiene, but of other sciences, for it is practical from be- 
sinning to end; also many of the experiments bear the stamp 
of originality and are often simple and ingenious. Experi- 
ments are described throughout in large print, and a note is 
appended in small print to show the application of the results 
of the experiment. These notes are eminently suggestive— 
e.g., on pages 63, 64 three experiments on the evaporation of 
Water are given: (1) to show how the rate of evaporation of 
water can be measured ; (2) to show the effect of the evapora- 
tion of water on surrounding objects; (3) the same as (2), 
using two pats of butter, one surrounded by evaporating 
water, the other as a control, not surrounded by evapor- 


make 


ating 


able if it, too, 
The note in c 


water. [Note.— Experiment 


(2 would be more valu- 


were compared with a control experiment.] 
onnexion is as follows :—“ This property of 


water and its cooling effects are valuable when applied to 


Purposes of foo 


d preservation, or for lowering the body 


Aap rature in disease; but serious results to health follow 
neglect to recognize it when, for instance, clothing is allowed 


to remain in co 


weath 


er or after violent exercise.” 


ntact with the body after exposure to wet 


It goes on to show how 


| the demonstration can be connected with evaporation of 


perspiration from the surface of the body, from traps left 
unused in empty houses, &c. The book abounds in demon- 
strations and applications of this kind which will teach more 
than all the health readers and primers in the world. It 
makes, indeed, a strong plea for correlation, an important 
point when there is a question of the introduction of another 
subject into the curriculum. Most children learn the facts of 
evaporation and condensation, but few teachers think of in- 
culcating the laws of health in this connexion, or in connexion 
with their lessons in elementary science, botany, or even 
physiology; and yet there is no other way of teaching hygiene 
to children under twelve or fourteen years of age. 

Where a whole book is good it is difficult to select, but the 
sections on personal hygiene and food are deserving of the 
highest praise. No book on hygiene published in this country 
has a whole chapter on “ Posture,” dealing with it from the 
point of view of the normal child, and all teachers will welcome 
this section in Miss Ravenhill’s book, especially if they have 
had to depend for their sources of information on books treat- 
ing solely of clinical cases and pathological conditions. 

It seems ungrateful to criticize adversely where so much is 
good; but, in her introduction, the writer states that the book 
is intended for the use of " pupils, either as a supplement to 
their work in Nature Study or in Elementary Biology, or as 
a collection of sugyestive and helpful hints to teachers,” &c. 
It is not suited to young pupils because— 

1. The directions are insufficient for those who are not 
skilled in the use of apparatus. 

2. The exercises are in many cases quite unsuited to 
children of school age—e.g., the minute dissection of the 
rabbit, which is difficult and needs skill in manipulation, only 
to be obtained after much practice. 

3. The use of the microscope for class work is rarely suc- 
cessful with pupils under thirteen or fourteen years of age. 

Again, the book is not suited to students unless they have 
some scientific training or are under the guidance of a skilled 
science teacher. The proper results of many of the experiments 
cannot be obtained without a delicacy of handling which 
beginners are incapable of appreciating ;- also there is a good 
deal more detail than is really necessary, and they would not 
have sufficient knowledge to select. There is no doubt that 
the book will be most " suggestive and helpful” to teachers. 

The author's intention in the arrangement is sometimes 
obscure: e.g., Why is the study of the special senses separ- 
ated from that of the nervous system? Why are the 
organs of touch, taste and sinell excluded, whilst the larynx 
is included in the study of special sense organs? Some of 
the experiments—for instance, those on cultures in nutrient 
gelatine—would be far more valuable and striking if a control 
were carried out at the same time. Experiments to demon- 
strate what is implied by nervous reaction (page 99) are of 
doubtful value unless performed by a skilled observer on 
individuals and not on a class. The illustrations are not all 
equally good : for instance, Figures 91 and 92, 104, and some 
others are wanting in clearness and point. 

There are some slips which have doubtless crept in—e.g., 
page 44, in Figure 8 the water is not drawn to the brim of the 
flask. But this and other slight errors can easily be corrected 
in a second edition. The book is a long step forward in the 
right direction, and it is to be hoped that teachers will not 
only use it, but also note as they do so in what respects it 
succeeds, and in what it fails to secure the broad educational 
results at which it aims, and that they will then give to their 
colleagues the benefit of their experience; for it is only by 
such collaboration that the ideal text-book can be evolved. 


Ancient Britain and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. By 
T. RicE HOLMES. (21s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. Rice Holmes has written a notable and useful book ; 
his style is clear and produces on the mind almost the effect 
of narrative. The arrangement that he has chosen, by which 
the more argumentative treatment of the respective periods or 
subjects is relegated to a series of appendixes, is one that will 
commend itself as well to the critical student as to the general 
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reader. The author has thought it needful to defend the in- 
clusion of a chapter on the palzolithic age, and most of those 
who have given much time to the study of its endless problems 
will, indeed, be more than disposed to question his judgment 
in the matter. It is probable that, if Mr. Holmes had devoted 
his restless energy to amplifying the facts, say, from the 
beginning of the Iron Age, without expending any of it on the 
difficulties of the preceding epochs, his book would have had 
greater value. For anything like an adequate treatment of 
the earliest age of man, a wide and exact knowledge of many 
branches of science is essential—geology, paleontology, botany 
among them. Without a fair training in these a writer can 
be only the echo of the masters of the craft. When we come to 
the later geological period, the later Stone Age and the Bronze 
Age, there the study of comparative archeology becomes a 
necessity, and without it he who aims at leading may himself 
readily goastray. It would certainly appear from Mr. Holmes’s 
writing that to him archzology is of the nature of a parergon, 
although he has aimed at making it a substantive part of his 
very useful work. This seems evident from his estimate of 
the writers upon whom he relies; he places on a high level 
some whose inaccuracies are notorious; while others, whose 
training and intelligence have taught them caution, or, 
perhaps, on the other hand, enabled them to see where others 
were blind, he treats with something almost like contempt. 
On the principle of the looker-on seeing most of the game, 
however, it is perhaps a fortunate chance that Mr. Holmes 
has not undergone the rigorous training that would have 
enabled him to treat the history of early man from his own 
investigations ; had he done so he would scarcely have in- 
cluded his earlier chapters in this book, and we should have 
lost a very clear and interesting statement of the case, as it 
appears to him from what may be called the literary stand- 
point. Thus for the general reader the story is made more 
complete, while the more specialized student will only take 
Mr. Rice Holmes as authoritative when he arrives at the 
periods where literary evidence has first-rate value. 

A striking instance of this limitation is found in the chapter 
in the second section of the volume, entitled “ Did Londinium 
exist in Caesar's time?" After dealing with the arguments 
on both sides, Mr. Holmes makes the following observation : 
“The very large number of palzolithic implements which 
have been found in London and its environs prove that in the 
earliest times it was a centre of population." Even assuming 
the first statement to be accurate, what significance has it 
with regard to the question of the existence of “ Londinium " 
in Caesar's time? Was not Swanscombe, or Icklingham, a 
much greater "centre of population"? But one would like 
to know what has become of the “very large number of 
palzolithic implements which have been found in London." 
It would almost seem as if the writer had confused “ Lon- 
dinium " with the county of London—otherwise his point is 
valueless in this particular chapter. 

Another lapse of a similar kind is found on page 430, where 
Mr. Read is accused of stating in the British Museum " Guide 
to the Bronze Age” that the “close of the barrow period ” is 
about 900 B.C., "and yet he assigns the first Brythonic 
invasion to the fourth century B.C." This would seem rather 
absurd until the page of the “ Guide " is consulted, when it is 
seen that Mr. Read is simply quoting the opinion of Sir John 
Evans. 

A writer who deals with the class of studies that are the 
foundation of such a volume as Mr. Holmes has produced is 
surely ill advised in treating with scorn, not only an 
occasional lapse from precise accuracy, but even a change of 
opinion as to the date of some remote event. In the first 
place, such a pontifical attitude exacts on his part a super- 
human perfection and consistency which is only possible if he 
contents himself with writing one book, and that with the 
most meticulous care. If he should write a second, and 
make any attempt to keep pace with the advance of knowledge, 
it must of necessity conflict with his first. On page 233, 
Dr. Arthur Evans is quoted as having given three different 
dates for the Belgic invasion of Britain. It is fairly certain 
that there were intervals between these:several opinions, and, 


properly understood, the change in opinion can only mean 
that Dr. Evans has found reason to revise his earlier beliefs. 
Why, therefore, insist, quite uselessly, upon the fact that his 
opinion is anything but that last published? Mr. Holmes 
himself now feels sure of the identification of Boulogne as 
Portus Itius; but did he always hold this opinion? Further 
on, page 517, speaking of Deneholes, he says: “It is signifi- 
cant that their name means ‘ Dane holes, that is, hiding- 
places from the Danes." Although he invokes the authority 
of the “New English Dictionary" to support this, he can 
hardly escape from the fact that “ Danes’ graves” are Early 
Iron Age burials, and have no more to do with the Danes 
than Grim's dyke or Grime's graves have to do with the devil. 

It may seem unfair to insist upon these matters, when the 
book itself is so good and deals with so many fascinating 
subjects that can hardly anywhere be found so concisely and 
clearly treated. But the very adequacy of the book makes 
these small blots the more obvious. The pages positively 
bristle with notes and references, and the mass of literature 
that the author has worked through is little short of amazing. 
The book will be read with interest by every one concerned 
with early Britain, and those who like contentious argument 
will find it to the full in the appendixes. If, however, Mr. 
Holmes proposes to continue his studies in early British 
archeology, we would strongly recommend him to devote a 
portion of his leisure to the antiquities themselves rather 
than to the conflicting opinions of those who write about 
them. With his sympathy for the subject he should make the 
dead bones speak with no uncertain voice. 


William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. , By ALBERT VON 
RUVILLE. Translated by H. J. CHAYTOR, assisted by 
MARY MORISON. 3 vols. (30s. net. Heinemann.) 

It is nearly three-quarters of a century since Macaulay 
pointed out the defects of Thackeray's History of the elder 
Pitt, but no English writer has taken the trouble to provide 
something better. It is a pity, perhaps, that the author of 
"'The Expansion of England" did not devote to this object 
the time and labour which he expended on the life of Stein. 
At any rate, it has been left to a German, writing for his own 
countrymen, to make good the want; and he has done his 
work so well that English readers are much indebted to him 
and to his translators. The undertaking was formidable, for 
the field is wide, and the materials available have increascd 
largely of late years; but Dr. von Ruville's industry is un- 
failing, and he has the skill to work up what he has gathered 
into a lucid and well proportioned narrative. 

There remains the question: How far has he been successful 
in his portraiture of the man? Here he has met with some 
sharp criticism, and Prof. Egerton, who contributes a general 
introduction to the English translation, has felt called upon to 
make some reserves. He thinks that too low a view is taken 
of Pitt's character and aims, and that his life would not have 
been worth writing if he had been so self.secking as his 
biographer believes. At that rate, we must be prepared to 
whitewash Napoleon or else to pronounce him undeserving of 
attention. Such a dilemma cannot be accepted; but dis- 
paraging remarks on a great man ought certainly to rest on 
good evidence. Unfortunately, Dr. von Ruville has a bad 
habit of building on conjecture, of which his stress on the in- 
fluence of the Pynsent legacy is the most flagrant example. 
He prefers far-fetched and hitherto unsuspected explanations 
of Pitt's course to those which are simple and obvious. He 
is often led astray by the pride of penetration. 

Nevertheless, his general conception of Pitt seems to us 
sound enough. He regards him as a man whose greatness 
lay in action and who led England to victory by his audacity, 
energy, and tenacity—much as Englishmen are apt to regard 
Bismarck. In the one statesman, as in the other, self was 
strongly pronounced, and each pursued his aims without much 
concern about scruples or consistency.  Pitt's words, “I 
know that I can save this country, and that no one else can,” 
expressed the habitual attitude of his mind. Egoism and 
patriotism were fused into one. But, with all his sense of 
superiority, he was well aware that he must have outside sup- 
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port—popular favour, court favour, or a strong political con- 
nexion. He laid himself out to gain them all in turn. He 
denounced Walpole and Carteret, as Disraeli denounced Peel, 
to attract attention and win popularity. As he thereby dis- 
pleased the king he turned to the heir apparent and adapted 
his political action to the exigencies of Leicester House. He 
boasted in later years that America had been conquered in 
Germany; but he had been himself the strongest opponent 
of the expenditure of men and money in that quarter, largely 
because of the jealousy felt by the Princess of Wales and her 
coterie towards the Duke of Cumberland. When at length 
a British contingent was sent to serve under Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, it was owing to this same influence that Lord 
George Sackville found himself in cominand of it. 

Dr. von Ruville does justice to the magnificent driving- 
power which Pitt displayed as “the energetic and careful 
administrator of a world-wide war, able to evoke the utter- 
most forces of the State and to apply them at the right point.” 
In dealing with Pitt’s resignation and his subsequent rela- 
tions with Bute, he is too indulgent to the latter. He has 
made it his business (in an earlier work) to soften the ani- 
mosity still entertained in Germany against Bute, and the zeal 
of an apologist carries him too far. The suggestions made 
to Galitzin and to Choiseul by Bute, in his eagerness to bring 
about peace, were acts of treachery to his ally and are not to 
be excused or treated as mere errors of judgment. 

The growth of the quarrel with the American provinces and 
the gradual change of Chatham's tone regarding it are well 
described. He cannot escape some share of the blame which 
he laid so freely on others for their mismanagement of this 
business. It is clear that when Charles Townshend intimated 
his intention of raising revenue in America, Chatham, though 
ill at Bath, was not incapable of attending to public affairs. 
He was, in fact, so annoved with Townshend that he talked of 
insisting on his dismissal; but that was on account of East 
Indian affairs. There is nothing to show that he disapproved 
of the American scheme, which was based on the distinction 
between internal and external taxation on which Pitt had laid 
so much stress in condemning Grenville’s Stamp Act. He 
had declared that the colonies ought to pay in some form for 
the troops required for their defence, and that just claims of 
the mother country should be enforced, if necessary. 

Taking it as a whole, this is a worthy life of "the great 
Commoner." The facts are so fully and fairly stated that the 
rcader is not likely to be misled by comments which are some- 
times ill founded and now and then remind one of Mr. Barlow. 
As a rule, the judgments are sane and broad. The translation 
is free from Germanisms and reads well, but there are a good 
many mistakes which do injustice to the author. To mention 
only a few: we have "king" for " prince" (I. 138), De- 
cember 22 for September 2 (I. 363), and again December 7 
for September 7 (II. 420); " Queen- Regent" of the United 
Netherlands (II. 192), " minister" for “ministry” (II. 183), 
and “ governor" for “ government” (II. 344). Newcastle is 
made Chancellor of the Exchequer instead of Head of the 
Treasury (III. 53 and 54); Coote has 350, instead of 3,350, 
native troops under him at Wandiwash (II. 351) ; and ships 
have 150 guns, instead of 50 (II. 277). Where the original 
speaks of Rossbach as won by Frederick, “not this time over 
his most formidable enemies, the Austrians, but over England's 
adversaries,” the translation says he had “defeated the 
Austrians, if not his most dangerous enemy, at any rate, 
England's adversaries " (II. 160). 

The author is himself singularly sure-footed in matters of 
detail. One small point may be mentioned in which he is not 
quite exact. The “terrible cornet of horse" is said to have 
received his first commission " in the ' King's Own Regiment 
of Horse,’ also known as ' Lord Cobham's Horse,’ or, briefly, 
as ‘the Blues.'" Lord Cobham's regiment, which Pitt joined, 
is now known as the Ist Dragoon Guards. The title of the 
Ring's Regiment of Horse, which it bore, had been borne at 
one time by the Horse Guards Blue; and English writers, 
one after another, have made the mistake of styling Pitt a 
cornet of the Blues. 


Individual Training in our Colleges. By CLARENCE F. BIRDSEYE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This is a large and well written book, which has cost its author much 
time in research and inquiry and much time in thought. It gives an 
account of the origin and development of college and University educa- 
tion in the United States, and is interesting not only for the informa- 
tion it has collected, but also for the inferences which it so forcibly 
draws from the statements it makes. [A “ college," by the way, is an 
institution which prepares men for the B.A. degree only.] Speaking 
quite generally, we should say that, seeing that the extension of Uni- 
versity education has been so marvellous in the last fifty years or soin 
the States, it is no wonder that it has not been satisfactory 1n every 
respect, especially as regards the number of students in some of the 
classes and the individual attention given to each. Mr. Birdseye has 
personally investigated the matter and has found many things which 
distinctly need correction. But so do many things in Universities all 
the world over. Students need, in other places as well as in the 
States, to be kept better up to their work and to be given more personal 
attention—not left to drift aimlessly from lecture-room to lecture- 
room or encouraged to give up so much time and attention to 
athletics, till these—like football in the States, for instance—from not 
getting the right kind of attention, become sources not of honour, but 
of dishonour. Thereis much sound reason in what Mr. Birdseye urges. 
May he have more power to his elbow! He has put his finger on some 
of the great causes of imperfection. May he have the courage and the 
sympathy to go on with his work and to set some at least of the crooked 
things straight ! 

Everyday Ethics. By ELLA LYMAN Canot. (5s. G. Bell & Sons.) 

The author of this treatise, on ** Methods of Teaching Ethics in 
the Schoolroom,” turns from the ordinary course of will training in 
the inculcation of the habits of regularity, punctuality, silence, in- 
dustry, &c., ‘‘along the second line of ethical theory and practice, 
where the somewhat advanced student (thirteen to eighteen) is called 
away from ethical habit to the consideration of the moral grounds of 
all habit." We feel about this book, as we did about the Clarendon 
Press annotated edition of ** Water Babies,” that, provided a task of 
this kind had to be undertaken, it could hardly be better performed. 
The book is full of interest and life, is eminently readable, and abounds 
in excellent illustration. Its lessons cannot fail to be of use to the 
teacher; but whether the best teachers this side the water will be 
content to pass them on to their pupils quite so directly as Mrs. Cabot 
intends is another matter. For the outlook of the book, with its pre- 
supposition of the serviceableness of the analytic habit in immature 
minds, is strangely transatlantic. One seems to see in it the hotbed 
of those over-quick growths Mrs. Eddy tries to rejuvenate, and the 
radical divergence between American and English character expre-sed 
by Miss Sedgwick’s latest heroine when she says of the English : ** One 
likes them for their unconsciousness, for all the things behind the 
window, all the things they know nothing at all about, the things that 
are instinctive, background things." 

Health in the Schools ; or, Hygiene for Teachers. By J. S. C. 
ELKINGTON, M.D. (2s. net. Blackie.) 

Dr. Elkington is Chief Health Officer in Tasmania and also Lec- 
turer on Hygiene at the Teachers’ Training College. He writes, 
therefore, with experience both of hygiene and of teachers. He has 
produced a book that may safely be recommended to teachers. The 
style is clear and the matter is simple. The advice he gives can be 
carried out. The reader, after closing the book, need not sit with 
folded hands and anathematize architects and governing bodies. He 
can start at once to make use of the information contained in the book, 
supposing he has hitherto been ignorant of it. Even if he knew all 
the facts before, he will be impressed with Dr. Elkington’s vigorous 
statement of the subject, and resolve to make further efforts towards 
hygiene in the classroom. The book is, in the main, addressed to 
rural teachers of public elementary schools, and the chief part of its 
value is that the writer does not demand ideal conditions, but shows 
how the teacher may make the best of things he cannot change. It is 
a thoroughly practical handbook and well up to date. 


School Hygiene. By ROBERT A. LYSTER, M.B. 
(3s. 6d. W. B. Clive.) 

The author has had wide experience not only as a Medical Officer of 
Health, but asa lecturer in hygiene at the University of Birmingham 
and to various institutes. The subject-matter of this book has been 
given in the formof lectures and so passed the best test to which a treatise 
in its inchoative stage can be subjected, but readers and hearers need very 
different treatment, and the lectures have been recast so as to form 
a text-book for teachers. Boarding schools are not touched upon, so 
that the book, though of course it overlaps, does not come into com- 
petition with Dr. Clement Dukes’s standard work. It is thoroughly 
practical and presupposes no knowledge of physiology. The language 
Is plain; facts and rules are clearly stated, and the diagrams aud 
photographic illustrations add greatly to the value. 


Essays, Speculative and Suggestive. By J. A. SYMONDS. New Edition.. 
(7s. 6d. Smith, Elder.) 
In a preface Mr. Horatio Brown, Symonds's closest. friend, tells us. 
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that he paid £4. 12s. for a copy of the first edition of the ** Essays,” 
and was unable to procure a copy of the second edition at any price. 
This fact of itself is a sufficient justification, if any were needed, of the 
reissue. As old admirers of the historian of the Italian Renaissance, we 
can testify that, though we were the fortunate possessors of a first edition, 
we have been tempted to reperuse them with fresh delight. They are 
discursive and range over a wide field, from metaphysics to dilettantism, 
yet they form an organic whole, and ‘‘ The Philosophy of Art” might 
serve as a sub-title. To define Symonds’s place in literature would 
need an essay, but we may say without prejudice that he is an æsthete 
in the truer and nobler sense of the word, and greater as a critic than 
as an original thinker. Sensibility and catholicity of taste, the power 
of getting at the heart of a work of art or literature, and the gift of 
‘t winged words "—these are the qualities that make the ** Essays" a 
constant delight. 


The Doctor in the Schools. By HackwoRTH STUART, M.D. Lond. 
(1s. net. H. K. Lewis.) 

This pamphlet gives the regulations and rules that have been adopted 
by the Hanley Education Committee, to which Dr. Stuart has for the 
last four years acted as Medical Officer. Few, if any, Local Authorities 
have had so long an experience, and the pamphlet, which adds the 
reasons of the procedure adopted and comments on the carrying of it 
out, will prove a useful guide to those who are called to administer the 
Act of 1907. So far from removing parental responsibility, one of the 
foremost objects of medical inspection is, as Dr. Stuart well remarks, 
to bring home to parents their responsibilities when physical defects 
occur in their children. 


Victor Hugo's ** La Légende des Siècles” Edited by G. F. BRIDGE. 
(3s. net. Clarendon Press. ) 

Mr. Bridge gives us a selection of some 150 pages, quite sufficient in 
length to give the pupil a good idea of Hugo’s great epopee. Among 
the longer pieces we have ‘‘ Aymerillot,” ** Eviradnus,” ‘‘ Sultan 
Mourad,” ** La Confiance du Marquis Fabrice." A sympathetic preface 
points out with happily chosen illustrations the pre-eminent character- 
istics of the poet’s genius, and if the shadow-side is faintly indicated 
(in the ‘* Life" it is wholly ignored) we shall not complain. The 
editor's object is to make English boys conscious of the greatness of 
French poetry ; the defects they will be too ready to perceive for them- 
selves. In '' the exquisite little idyll” of Boaz they will smile at ‘‘the 
Earth still soft and slimy from the Deluge and nomad men still scared 
by the footprints of giants?" ; and the melodramatic ending—the arch- 
angel in the clouds wiping his sword after cutting off the bloody 
tyrant's head—is too likely to blind them to the beauties of ** Fabrice." 


Contes et Nouvelles. By PRosvER MERIMER. Edited by J. E. 
MICHELL (2s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The volume contains ** Carmen," ** Tamango,” ** Mateo Falcone,” 
and two shorter stories. We wish that room could have been found 
for the ** Vénus d'He,” superior, in our judgment, to the much-edited 
** Colomba.” Dr. Michell supplies a pregnant critique of Mérimée as 
man and author and adequate notes. We should be inclined to dispute 
the dictum that there is no invention with Mérimée. True, the crafts- 
man's skill is most apparent, but behind it is the plastic imagination, 
the eye of a poet, if he lacked the heart. 


French Song and Verse for Children. 
(Longmans. ) 
This little book follows appositely on Miss Purdie’s paper read before 
the Modern Language Association, and goes far to supply her 
desideratum. In the first part we have ten popular nursery rimes, with 
the music ; in the second part simple French lyrics graduated in length 
and difficulty, from ** L’Aiguille ” of Jean Aicard to ** Mais elle était 
du monde" of Malherbe. A large number of the latter fulfil 
Mr. von Glehn’s requirement and lend themselves to action. 
P. Tempertini's illustrations are well drawn and effective. We com- 
mend the book without reserve to kindergarten teachers and high-school 
teachers of junior forms. In ** Venise Endormie” of de Musset the 
stopping needs correction. 


Racines Les Plardeurs. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
CHARLES H. CONRAD WRIGHT, Assistant Professor of French in 
Harvard University. (1s. 3d. Heath.) 

Yet another work in Messrs. Heath's already full ** Modern Language 
Series." The notes are clear, and no grammatical difficulties are over- 
looked, the differences between seventeenth and twentieth century 
French idiom being invariably clearly noted. We wonder, though, 
whether such Americanisms as ** graft” and ** what a yawp!” (yuelle 
gueule!) would be intelligible to an English boy. ‘* Such a circus," 
too (lelle fête), seems a trifle modern, even for a translation of a comedy. 
But these are small faults, after all, where so much is praiseworthy. 


** Oxford Higher French Series." — L’ Oiseau. Par JULES MICHELET. 
Edited by Louis CAZAMIAN, Maitre de Conférences à l'Uni- 
versité de Bordeaux. (2s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

This dainty litile book is a welcome addition to the ** Oxford Higher 
French Series.” M. Cazamian of Bordeaux supplies a preface full 
of French charm, written in a style worthy of the book it introduces. 
We are told how Mme. Michelet, a countrywoman herself, gently 
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guided her husband along the path toward Nature at a moment when 
he was wearied with the cruelty of man. Michelet was no natural 
historian in a scientific sense. Rather was he a philosopher, and a 
philosopher gifted with a poetic soul, of the type of Plato. As M. 
Cazamian says of this book, ** nul ne songerait à y étudier l'histoire 
naturelle." What are we moderns to think of a passage like the fol- 
lowing? (The mother-bird has just finished nest building.) “A ce 
moment sacré, ne devons-nous pas, nous aussi, réfléchir, et nous 
demander ce que contient ce cur de mère? Une âme?” etc. The 
book is a philosophical ** thesis," not a natural history. It is fitted for 
private rather than school reading, practically no grammatical notes 
being given. The paper is thick, the print clear, and the work is com- 
pleted by a neat bibliography of Michelet. We repeat--a dainty little 
volume ! 


Vier Kleine Lustspiele fiir die Jugend. By KATE WEBER, 
(Edward Arnold.) 

This little volume is sure of a welcome. The plays are brightly 
written, full of action, never dull, and they lend themselves readily to 
schoolroom performance. They make an excellent reading book for 
second year work ; and it is no disadvantage, but rather the contrary, 
that they are easy to act, either simply in the classroom or with more 
elaborate preparation on a formal occasion. While we have nothirg 
but praise for the plays themselves, two criticisms must be offered on 
the book. In the first place, it is a disadvantage that the stave direc- 
tions, which are numerous and of equal importance with the text, are 
printed in a small type that would prove very discouraging to young 
students of the German language. The other fault we have to tind 
refers to the vocabulary. It appears to be complete as far as ordinary 
words go, but we do not find such conversational expressions as ** na," 
“na, ob," ‘z. B.," “schön.” These are frequent in the plays and 
puzzling to beginners. A few notes would have been more useful than 
a vocabulary of ordinary words that may be found in any dictionary. 


A German Science Reader. With Notes and Vocabulary by WILLIAM 
Walt, Ph.D., University of Michigan. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Germany is still the well of authority into which those who thirst 
after knowledge of all kinds must sooner or later dip. In no branch 
of learning is this truer than in science, and it is no uncommon thing 
nowadays for one or more questions in public science examinations to 
be set in Gerinan. English scientific students have to seek their facts 
in German books and periodicals. The average man has probably, 
from ignorance of common scientific terms, to wade through his work 
dictionary in hand. It is to meet the requirements of such students that 
the present work has been designed. Extracts from the works of 
leading German experts on chemistry, physics, geology, mineralogy, 
astronomy, and anatomy have been so ingeniously pieced together by 
the editor as to form a complete whole. Notes for the weaker brethren 
and a good vocabulary complete the volume. Dr. Wait is to be 
congratulated on his enterprise. 


Preliminary Course of Experimental Science. 
(1s. 6d. Clive.) 

In the preparation of this book the requirements of the Intermediate 
Education Board for Ireland have been kept in view, and a two years’ 
course in the elements of physics and chemistry has been mapped out. 
It is intended to serve as a guide in carrying out experiments in the 
laboratory with simple apparatus in addition to its use as a text-book. 
It is well suited to the needs of the young students for whom it is in- 
tended. 


Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. By W. T. CLOUGH and 
A. E. DUNsTAN. (2s. Methuen.) 

Of the two nearly equal sections into which this book is divided the 
first deals with measurements of length, area, volume, problems coa- 
nected with the principle of Archimedes, air pressure, and elementary 
heat ; and the second part treats of the chemistry of air and water, the 
chief facts of solution, and a few quantitative experiments. "There are 
numerous illustrations, whose quality is uniformly good, and the whole 
book may be strongly recommended. 


By W. M. Hooron. 


Elementary Science of Common Life. By W. T. BOONE. (2s. Clive.) 

The scheme of this book is based upon the syllabus of the Board of 
Education, entitled ** Elementary Science of Common Life (Chemistry). ” 
About one-fourth of the text deals with elementary physical matters 
with which a student should be conversant before proceeding to read 
the remainder of the book. The descriptive matter, which is freely 
interspersed with experimental directions, is written in a fresh and in- 
teresting style, and explains many everyday phenomena, which are only 
too frequently neglected in elementary books of this class. We can 
recommend it thoroughly. 


The New Physics and Chemistry. By W. A. SHENSTONE. 
(7s. 6d. net. Smith, Elder.) 

This collection of fourteen essays presents in a popular form the 
broad outlines of some of the most remarkable achievements in chemical 
and physical science which recent times can show. Most people are 
curious to know something of such matters as the weighing of the 
earth, fermentation, and the constitution of matter; and Mr. Shenstone 
has succeeded remarkably in producing a series of vivid pictures which 
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present, in a charming and non-technical manner, these and many 
other subjects of great interest. The book should be read by all 
teachers, particularly by those whose knowledge of science is small. 


Elementary Electrical Engineering. By J. H. SHAXBY. 
(3s. net. Blackie.) 

The author states that his book is intended to provide a course of 
reading for workmen who are engaged in electrical industries and are 
attending evening classes in electricity. As no previous acquaintance 
with the subject is assumed, about half of the book is, of necessity, 
devoted to the elementary facts of magnetism and electricity. On the 
whole, we think the book fairly accomplishes the author's intention, 
although the average workman in an electric factory will probably find 
it rather difficult, unless he can obtain good oral instruction con- 
currently with his reading. On page 41, we notice that a voltameter 
is described as a eudiometer, and this cannot be a slip since the same 
mistake occurs several times subsequently. 


In the Footprints of Dante. A Treasury of Verse and Prose from the 
Works of Dante. Compiled by PAGET TovNBEE, M.A., D.Litt. 
Oxon. (4s. 6d. Methuen & Co.) 

It is refreshing to come back to the fountain head after the innumer- 
able streains of controversy and criticism at which the Dantist of to-day 
is compelled to drink, and, instead of racking our brains over ‘‘ dis- 
puted passages" and **doubtful meanings," to find the gems of the 
“ Divina Commedia" reset in Mr. Paget Toynbee’s charming ‘‘ Treasury.” 
And not only from the Divine Trilogy itself does the compiler gather 
his morceaux, but he has gleaned as well from the equally beautiful 
gems of the ** Vita Nuova," the *'* Canzoniere,” and likewise from the 
immortal prose-poem of the ‘“‘ Convivio "—a choice for which all lovers 
of Dante will not fail to be grateful. The ** Convivio” has met with 
scant justice from English students, and, if these striking passages 
which Mr. Toynbee reproduces for their benefit lead them to master the 
work as a whole, this fact alone would justify the publication of this 
admirable collection. Nor are the ** De Monarchia "—that curiously 
suggestive medizval treatise which reveals in such an intimate way the 
ideals of its author—or the ** Epistolae " neglected, for they each con- 
tribute their interesting quota. In every case the original Italian is 
accompanied by its English translation. The author has drawn from 
the well known versions of Cary and Wright for his excerpts from the 
“ Inferno," and has preferred for the ** Purgatorio " the rather question- 
ably artistic version of Dr. Shadwell, whose translation of the ‘‘terza 
rime" into the short Marvellian stanza but faintly transmits the 
wonderful roll of the original, with its **linked sweetness long drawn 
out " However, Mr. Toynbee himself confesses the ‘‘ inadequacy of 
a translation to preserve the charm and music of the original "; and it 
is probable that the world will wait in vain for the English. rendering 
which shall even approximate to the glorious metre of the most perfect 
of all poems. The compiler modestly allows us only to gauge his own 
success as translator in the quotations from the ** De Monarchia," 
which are singularly lucid and forceful and lead us to expect yet 
greater things from the same pen. The book is furnished with two 
most excellent indexes—one of passages quoted, the other of subjects 
which will enable readers already familiar with Dante to find their way 
easily about a most delightful collection, and greatly aid the student 
who has not yet mastered the intricacies of Dante's prose and verse for 
himself. 


** Bell’s Miniature Series of Poets.” — Dante. By MARIE EGERTON 
CASTLE. (1s. net. G. Bell & Sons.) 

The ** Miniature Series of Poets? is, as its name implies, a not 
ambitious attempt to bring down poetic classics to the level of readers 
who like to take even their poetry, if one may say so, in ‘‘ snippets " ; 
and possibly many people who would not take the trouble to master the 
* Divine Comedy” at first hand, even in a translation, will be content 
to fall back with profit upon Mrs. Egerton Castle's little monograph. 
Is it possible that the author, who otherwise has spared no pains in 
collecting her facts, is purposely writing down to the particular section 
of the public who like to view a great poet through contemporary 
glasses, when she descends to such vulgarisms as ‘‘ people were 
unly too ready to talk” in describing the gossip provoked by the 
strange lady of the ** Vita Nuova"? It gives one something of a shock, 
yet itis doubtless with the same public in mind that Mrs. Castle informs 
us, apropo» of Dante's marriage, that ** Gemma was a good, sensible 
woman, who looked well after the poet's affairs." However, in spite 
ot these lapses, the general reader will find a succinct sketch of the 
poet and an adequate outline of his work as regards the ** Comedy ” 
and '* Vita Nuova " ; for some unexplained reason the ** Canzoniere ” 
are relegated to the short paragraphs dealing with what the author 
calls ** Dante's Minor Works." Scant justice is done to the ** Con- 
vivio"—or *' Convito,” as Mrs. Castle prefers to call it—of which we 
are told that **the verses are not so good as those of the ‘ Vita 
Nuova, " and that '*the whole would be rather wearisome did it 
not include several interesting passages of autobiography "—a criticism 
which every one who has read that noble fragment will warmly chal. 
lenge. There is no comparison between the different genres of 
the sonnets of the ** Vita Nuova ” and the philosophical poems of the 
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t Convivio,” and there are few more enduring monuments of the medi- 
zval mind than the sublime meditations of Dante's ** Banquet.” 


A Brief Survey of European History from Charles the Great to the 
Present Day. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. (4s. 6d. Blackie.) 

Mr. Hassall’s book is a good piece of work. To give the history of 
the continent of Europe from the year 800 to the present time needs 
a good deal of compression, and, more important still, of selection. It 
is not an easy task, and when it is done it appeals perhaps mainly to 
the student who has not much time, but who has a good memory. We 
do not mean that we are dealing with a mere mass of dates and facts ; 
quite the contray. Mr. Hassall's pages are quite readable, and he is 
careful to describe clearly the main current of European history with 
the causes of its flow and the results of its movement. Within the 
350 well printed pages of good type the student may get a complete 
view of the development of the European nations from Charlemagne to 
William II. of Germany. Each chapter is headed with a full analysis ; 
there are maps and genealogical tables, lists of authorities for each 
period, and a full index. 

Historic Links: Topographical Aids to the Reading of History. By 
D. L. MacvuiRE, L.L.A., late Assistant Mistress at the South- 
West London College. With a Preface by Hunert HALL, of 
H. M. Public Record Offices, &c. (6s. Sonnenschein.) 

This is not exactly a school text-book ; but every school library 
should have several copies to serve as an appetizing sauce to tbe solid 
food of the history lesson. The idea of the author is to bring the 
succeeding epochs of English life vividly before the reader. This is 
done by a detailed description of a chosen spot. The town of St. 
Albans introduces us to the period of the Roman settlement in Britain. 
Saxon England is illustrated by the story of the foundation of the 
town now known as Repton. The Tower of London is the centre 
round which is written a description of life in the time of William the 
Conqueror. The first home of the Knights IlIospitallers in England 
and the origins of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital continue the story of 
the Norman rule. For the Plantagenets we have Oxford and The 
Charterhouse. Coventry, London, and Winfield Manor in Derbyshire 
are the background for sketches of life in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The River Thames illustrates the time of the Stuarts ; and 
the volume ends with Hampton Court and Westminster Hall. In this 
way a series of pictures is given that will help the young reader to 
form an idea of the life of the period that is being studied. Through- 
out the writer adopts the style of classroom talk. ‘Chere are severa? 
good illustrations, and Mr. Hall’s preface is a guarantee of historic 
accuracy. 


English Essays. Selected and edited by J. H. FowrEgR. (Macmillan.) 

Books on essay-writing are generally dull as ditch water, and most 
readers would prefer the treadmill to an enforced perusal of model 
essays. Mr. Fowler is a brilliant exception. He has chosen eighteen 
classical essays, and on them constructs a course of composition. 
Steele, Addison, Johnson, Cowper, Hazlitt, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt 
are the chief essayists chosen, and on them are based some eighty 
subjects for essays. The merit of the ‘‘subjects” lies chiefly in their 
variety, and in this point the book contrasts favourably with Mr. 
Hartog's, who plays (very skilfully) on one string. A reproduction of 
the original, an explanation or criticism of a particular passage, & 
similar thesis for imitation, a sonnet or poem embodying some senti- 
ment or picture in the essays—these headings will give some notion of 
the range. The idée mère, and we think it is a sound one, is that the 
young essayist must begin by imitation. The author might have 
pointed to R. L. Stevenson as a signal instance of the success of this 
method. The Introduction gives practical hints, showing a pupil how 
he may imitate, and warning him of the pitfalls. We wish Mr. Fowler. 
would give us a sequel of more modern essays, taken not only from 
books, but including leading articles and ** middles" from the weekly 
press. 


Milan under the Sforza. By CkcELIA M. ADY. 
(10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

It is difhcult to discover for what section of the history-reading 
public the series to which this book belongs is really intended. To 
judge from this volume, these ‘‘ States of Italy," edited by Mr. Arm- 
strong and Mr. Langton Douglas, will be more solid than entertaining. 
It is not easy to believe that there is a large class of English peopie in- 
terested in such lifeless and detailed work on the older political divisions. 
of Italy, yet ignorant of the Italian language. Whether a public to 
respond to it can be created remains to be seen. The present volume is 
not calculated to arouse interest, though it may furnish the inquirer 
with facts, and, judged on its merits, cannot be pronounced a success. 
It is careful, but wanting in vitality and distinction of style. 


“The Oxford Geographies."—Vol. III.: The Senior Geography. By 
A. J. HIERBERTSON and F. D. HERBERTSON. (2s. 6d. Clarendon 
l'ress.) 

The authors assume that the student who will use this volume is 
already fairly conversant with the geography of the world as a whole 
and with the chief general and economic features of each of the con- 
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tinents. This enables the treatment to be based upon the principle of 
dealing with the world as divided into natural regions and not into 
mere political divisions. For senior students the book presents ex- 
cellent features ; it cannot fail to stimulate thought and to implant a 
deep impression of the intimate relationship existing between the 
geography of a region, its economics, and its history. 


The Brasses of England. By HERBERT W. MACKLIN. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

Mr. Macklin is President of the Monumental Brass Society and well 
known to ecclesiastical antiquaries by his manual of ** Monumental 
Brasses.” Much has been done in the way of monographs and papers 
of learned societies since the appearance of Haines’ ** List of Brasses ” 
in 1861. In this volume brasses are arranged. as a rule, not by the 
subject, but by historical epochs— Edwardian, Plantagenet, &c.—but 
special chapters are devoted to palimpsest brasses and those of foreign 
workmanship. There are eighty-five illustrations, not all original, but 
all from plates specially prepared. An index of places and a general 
index help to make the book a worthy cyclopzdia of brasses. 


Longmans’ Shakespeare for Schools. Edited, with Glossary, by A. V. 
HOUGHTON. (2s. 6d.) 

It was an excellent idea to give in a volume the text of all the plays 
that are commonly read in schools, and few will disagree as to the 
twelve here chosen. In the very few passages that call for it the text 
has been bowdlerized. The type is clear and the volume of a con- 
venient size, though rather heavy to hold in the hand. 


Stories from the History of England for Children. By the late Right 
Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. Seventeenth Edition. (2s. Murray.) 
There are books which will not die when the life is out of them, 

and we papper there is still a demand for a history which makes of 

Henry VIII. nothing but a cruel tyrant and of Charles I. a perfect 

king who had the misfortune to live in bad times. 


** Macmillan's Supplementary Readers.”—Senior : Tanglewood Tales, 
Kobinsom Crusoe. Intermediate: Story of Sinbad the Sailor, 
Ali Baba, Fables from Aesop. Junior: Tales from Andersen! s 
Fairy Tales, I. and II. (4d. each.) 

It is pleasant to get in a plain text, without a note of any sort, a 
continuous story that children will read for pure enjoyment. To speak by 
the card, there is prefixed one note of advice to the teacher, admonishing 
him how to use the books in a reading lesson. The anonymous advisers 
might well have added that they are equally fitted for home con- 
sumption or for silent reading in school, an occupation that we would 
like to see more commonly practised. The selection is excellent ; but 
it goes a little against the grain to see ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe" con- 
densed to sixty-four pages. 


The King’s Classics. General Editor, Prof. GOLLANCz. 
(1s. 6d. net per volume. Chatto & Windus.) 

Of this latest series of reprints some sixty volumes have already 
been published. It differs from similar series in appealing more to 
the scholar than the general reader, and many rare books are for the 
first time brought within the reach of the poor student. The volumes, 
moreover, are a pleasure to see and to handle, printed on good paper 
with ample margins in clear, black type, and each is edited by a com- 
petent literary authority. We may take as a favourable specimen the 
volume which stands first in our ‘* Books of the Month "—Temple’s 
* Essay on Gardens.” The editor, Mr. A. F. Sieveking, besides the 
Temple, gives us specimens of the whole Garden literature of the seven- 
teenth century—Cowley, Sir Thomas Browne, Marvell, and Evelyn, 
and adds a learned introduction dealing not only with the authors 
mentioned, but also with the bibliography of the subject. 


The Heroes. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With Notes by F. Gorse. 
(1s. 6d. Relfe.) 

An attractive reader in clear type and well bound. The illustrations 
from pictures by Burne-Jones and Watts and antique sketches add 
greatly to the value. Notes ‘‘ specially adapted for examination pur- 
poses" are a superfluity. Greek and Roman deities should not be 
confounded. 


Worth While: a Letter to Girls. (Paper, 3d. ; cloth, gd. East- 

bourne : Baskerville Press.) 

The scope of this booklet is sufficiently indicated by its title. 
jt is evidently inspired by a wide experience and real sympathy with 
girl life, and may be confidently recommended to pupils and teachers 
alike. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society have brought out a new large- 
type School Edition of the Holy Bible (authorized version). 1,277 pages 
—6X by 4 inches—of good non-transparent paper, in a stout binding 
which will lie open, at one shilling, is a marvel of cheapness. Those 
who desire the luxury of French yepp corners and red gilt edges will 
have to pay 3s. 9d. 

We have received Burroughs & Wellcome’s Photographic Exposure 
Record and Diary for 1908. Price ts. The information is well up to 
date, and we may with justice call it the photographer’s guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


TEE memory of the late Duke of Devonshire has been 
duly honoured by both parties in both Houses of Par- 
lament, and by the Radical and Socialist press no less than 
by the Zřmes. It only remains for us to 

ss ee of add a word on the part that he played in 
education; but we may preface it by sug- 
gesting a singularly close historical parallel, so obvious that 
we wonder it has not been noted by any of the obituarists. 
Coke of Norfolk, whose Life we have all been reading, was 
an exact prototype of the late Duke. Both were members 
of what Disraeli called “the Venetian Oligarchy,” great 
landed proprietors, whose heart was in their estates, which 
they enriched by making others rich ; both keen sportsmen, 
dragged against their will into politics, but, when in, playing 
the game as they had on the race-course or in the hunting- 
field, displaying the same hard-headedness, doggedness, and 
sturdy independence. To return to education : during the 
eight years that the Duke held the office of Lord President 
of the Council he was content to leave the initiative to his 
Vice-President in the Commons. It is no secret that he 
Showed but a lukewarm interest in the Gorst Bill and 
expressed no regret when it was dropped. He was the 
antipodes of another noble duke, who did nothing and 
cried aloud, “I am the Minister of Education.” The 
Duke of Devonshire frankly acknowledged that he was no 
expert, and, as we have reason to know, he spared no 
pains to gather the opinions of experts, and he weighed 
conflicting evidence with the clearness and impartiality of a 
Judge. As Chancellor of the University of Cambridge he 
maintained the family tradition of munificence. Not only 
did he head the subscription to the sustentation fund, but 
he worked hard as Chairman to the Committee. His ser- 
das to the Manchester University are less well known ; 
ut the Vice-Chancellor, Principal Hopkinson, testifies from 
UI experience to the endless trouble that the Duke 
tio t grasping the issues and determining the constitu- 
n of the new University. Most of all will his auctoritas 


in the House of Lords, his sane counsel and level-headed- 
ness, be missed in the impending educational conflict. 


CANON J. M. WILSON (who dates from College, not 
Precincts, Worcester) writes to the Zimes of March 28, 
suggesting that the Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill contains “ the 
elements, and more than the elements,” of 

on the Bishop ê final solution of the elementary education 
of St. Asaph's Bill. Question. He hopes that Mr. McKenna 
has sufficient sense of humour to accept 

“the most truly Liberal Bill we have yet seen," introduced 


by a Tory Bishop. 


Via prima salutis, 
Quod minime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe. 
In our judgment, as we have said elsewhere, the Bishop's 
Bill, if it is backed by the Bishops, offers—not, indeed, a 
solution, but—the basis for a solution. 


HE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER has lost no time 

in raising the fiery cross. In a letter addressed to 

the managers of Church schools in his diocese he beats the 
Apostolio drum ecclesiastic and fulmines over Lan- 
Knocks. cashire. “Robbery,” “‘ rapacity,” ‘‘ confis- 
cation,” “abortion” are the mildest terms 

in the Manchester Commination Service. With one part 
of the letter, it is true, we find ourselves in partial agree- 
ment. In discussing last month the contracting-out clauses 
of the Bill we hinted a fault and hesitated dislike; the 
Bishop tears and mauls and rends them to tatters. That 
they are illogical we both agree, and also that they do not 
tend to educational efficiency ; but we would ask the Bishop 
whether he would have the Government press to its extreme 
logical conclusion the mandate that he himself confesses 
they received at the last General Election—to bring all 
schools under the Local Authority? ‘The main argument 
adduced against this concession is too preposterous to be 
discussed. It is, we are told, a piece of class legislation, 
a boon to the townsman and well-to-do artisan at the 
expense of the rustic, who is left to starve. A strange 
charge to bring against a Ministry which is denounced on 
every platform for its rank socialism. Even more ludicrous 
is the suggestion that the Bill, if it passes, will cause an 
exodus of parents from the country to the town, in order to 
escape from the religious intolerance of the public ele- 
mentary school, which will be used mainly by Noncon- 
formist parents. Church schools, according to the Bishop, 
were built for ‘‘ mothers’ meetings, teas, socials, magic 
lanterns, missionary meetings, committee meetings " (as well 
for school purposes) ; and if the State demands to use them 
as schools for two-thirds of the time, since it pays four- 
fifths of the cost, this forsooth is robbery and confiscation, 
“a Bill that deserves a place in historical archives by the 
side of racks, thumbscrews, boots, and other engines of 


torture." 


f ROM many points of view it is to be regretted that any 

change should take place in the administration of 
education. The Local Authorities are just getting fully 
accustomed to their work, and are learning 
how to conduct it efficiently and economic- 
ally. To some extent central administra- 
tiou is cheaper and better. The principle, of course, has 
its limits. We are all agreed that government from White- 
hall would be inexpedient ; consequently, the counties were 
entrusted with very large powers. Some of these powers 
were further devolved upon the smaller boroughs, in so far 
as concerned elementary education. But there was a strong 
desire to do away with the powers of the very small School 
Boards that existed prior to 1902. The fear was certainly 
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expressed in 1902 that the provisions of the Education Act 
would lessen local interest in the schools. The two prin- 
ciples must, as far as possible, be combined—the greater 
efficiency resulting from centralization over a fairly large 
area, and the valuable local interest and local knowledge of 
the smaller districts. Some measure of devolution there 
should be, in our opinion. At the same time, just as the 
Board of Education exercises a general control over the 
counties, so must the county exercise a general control 
over the subdivisions of its area. 


WE therefore look with some caution upon Mr. Walker’s 
Bill to amend the law relating to Local Education 
Authorities in England and Wales. Already thirty-three 
Mr. Walker's Authorities have introduced some form of 
` Bill. devolution and have delegated some of 
their powers to local sub-committees. 
Under the proposed Bill these local committees would be 
swept away, and all the local administration would again be 
put into the melting-pot. Some delegation of power is 
certainly desirable, but, in our opinion, that delegation 
should be at the option of, and under the control of, the 
County Authority. The Bill provides for three kinds of 
delegation. In each case the powers would be exercised 
by an elected body independent of the County Authority. 
Much friction would probably follow, and much loss of 
efficiency in administration. It is doubtful if the increased 
local interest in the schools would compensate for the 
disturbance of the existing state of affairs. The report of 
the Consultative Committee is in favour of devolution ; but 
the compulsory clauses of the Bill go beyond the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. It seems that in a few 
counties the Authority jealously keeps to itself all its 
power : hence the desire for compulsion. We are inclined 
to think that the recalcitrant authorities would gradually 
come into line and that this Bill is not needed. Yet it has 
passed its second reading by a large majority. 


[N his opening lecture on ** Women's Work in Local 

Government," Prof. Sadler spoke with no uncertain 
voice in favour of the thesis that women should have a far 
larger share in the administration of educa- 


in Educational tion than they now enjoy. Education is, 
Administration. in a special degree, the concern of women. 


We are told often enough that the proper 
sphere of woman's work is the home, and we greatly need 
that the home should be represented on educational bodies 
much more fully than it is at present. “The capacity of 
many women," Prof. Sadler is reported to have said, “for 
detailed organization and for thrifty administration qualifies 
them in a high degree for efficient service in local and cen- 
tral government, and especially in those departments of it 
which most closely touch the well-being of the family and 
the effective training of the rising generation for the tasks 
of life.” This is well said ; and we hope that women may 
be willing to come forward to fill every place on Council or 
Committee that is open to them. One good point in 
Mr. Walker's Devolution Bill is that it fully recognizes the 
need of having a large proportion of women on the local 
education bodies. 


ene Registration Council, in their last Report, noted 
that the training of secondary teachers was at a 
standstill, and advised that no advance was to be looked for 


Training till it received some sanction from the 
and the Board of Board of Education. On February 26 Sir 
Education, Philip Magnus asked the President what 
steps the Board were taking in the matter. Mr. McKenna 


gave a non-committal answer, which does not sound to us 


encouraging. Article 15, cap. ii, in Regulations for 
Secondary Schools, 1907 —*' After July 31, 1908, the Board 
may require that a certain proportion of all new appointments 
shall consist of persons who have gone through a course of 
training "—would stand in the next issue; but there was no 
suggestion that the “ may" will, either this year or next, be 
changed to “will.” And as to grants to secondary train- 
ing colleges, such would be made, but he was not then in a 
position to indicate their scope. It is a “ painful inch” 
that we have gained. 


WE are glad to learn that the London Education Com- 

mittee are satisfied with the success of the experi- 
ment of an open-air school in Bostall Wood, and that the 
plan will be continued and developed. We 
are accustomed to abuse our climate until 
we have fallen into the error of believing 
an out-of-door life well-nigh impossible. But those who 
persistently try it realize how seldom one is driven indoors 
on account of inclement weather. The value to the children 
of even a few weeks in fresh air can hardly be over- 
estimated. Much more forcible teaching on this point is 
needed. Even in Poor Law schools, orphanages, and 
similar institutions, situated in the country or built in the 
midst of large grounds, the children spend most of the day 
within four walls, breathing vitiated air and losing the 
lessons of Nature. For the town child, whose only pos- 
sibility of education lies in the classroom, a yearly visit to 
an open-air school, even for a few weeks, is of immense 
advantage. We hope the principle will be largely extended. 


Open-Air 
Schools. 


IN the domestic economy schools established by the 
London County Council the household budgets are 
worked out in detail for weekly incomes of £3, 35s., and 
dod 28s. a week respectively. It is said that 
of Living. the last is the most difficult to deal with. 
In London, considering the high rents that 
have to be paid and the many expenses necessary in a large 
town to ensure decency of life, it is not thought possible 
that a family of six persons can maintain a decent civilized 
existence upon a less sum. Yet, of course, it is known that 
numbers of people in London have to struggle on and exist 
—if it cannot be called living—upon a much lower sum. 
One indirect result of the teaching in these schools may be 
to encourage workers to claim a wage that allows the pos- 
sibility of a reasonable life. Men have combined, and have 
for the most part gained for themselves a minimum wage 
that renders existence possible. The worst paid workers 
are women, who often have to maintain the family. Dis- 
content with existing conditions of women's work is indeed 
a noble gospel, which can be preached also by teachers in 
domestic economy schools. 


apes Syllabus for Bible instruction issued by the London 
County Council, which is referred to in the schedule 
of the Education Bill, should satisfy every one that an 
The opportunity of sound teaching is given. 
LC.C. Syllabus. The exact effect of the teaching must 
depend upon the personality of the teacher. 

The syllabus states that the Bible is to be read “and there 
shall be given such explanation and such instruction there- 
from in the principles of the Christian religion and of 
morality as are suited to the capacities of the children," 
provided that such instruction shall be undenominational 
and that no attempt shall be made to attach children to 
any particular religious body. From the Old Testament 
there are to be lessons on the lives of the Patriarchs and 
Prophets. From the New Testament the parables and the 
incidents of the life of Jesus are to be taught. The Lord’s 
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Prayer and the Ten Commandments are also included. We 
cannot help feeling that this syllabus affords a sufficient basis 
for the teaching of religion and morality to young children, 
and that doctrinal teaching founded upon the creeds can be 
given either in the Sunday schools or at a later period. 


WE have every belief in the value of the rules laid 
down by Dr. David Sommerville in a lecture on 
Hygiene ; but, at the same time, the capacity of a teacher 
is finite. He cannot be a teacher and at 
the same time devote all his life to the 
study of science. Neither is it fair to 
expect, so long as teaching remains so poorly paid a profes- 
sion, that the teacher can take longer over his qualifying 
course than he does at present. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that “life, fortune, and happiness depend upon 
a knowledge of the rules of the game,” and that the rules of 
the game are learnt from a study of hygiene based upon 
biological law. Dr. Sommerville spoke of the evil of 
attempting to teach infants on the lines that have obtained 
in the past. He urged that intending teachers should study 
the physical basis of education in well equipped labora- 
tories. ‘*A man should be so trained in his youth that his 
passions should render immediate obedience to a vigorous 
will.” The old order does indeed change, but it changes 
slowly. We are beginning to recognize the need of a scien- 
tific basis to training in educational method. We must 
not, however, expect to improve too rapidly. If we put the 
ideal too high, no one but a Huxley, after sixty years’ 
experience of life, would be fit to be a teacher, and it 
might be found that by that time he had lost other essential 
qualities. 


Hygi 
and the Teacher. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


From the twentieth Report of the Kent Education Committee we 
learn that scales of salaries for head masters and 


peer head mistresses in the county secondary schools 
Scholarships. have been introduced. Head masters begin at 


£300, rising by annual increments of £20 to £400. 
Head mistresses begin at £200, and rise by the same annual increment 
as the men to a maximum of £300. In the case of both men and women 
a higher initial salary may, in exceptional cases, be allowed, and the 
increments will be adjusted accordingly. In the larger schools further 
increments upon a capitation basis may be allowed upon the special 
recommendation of the governing body. The chief women teachers in 
mixed or dual schools will receive an initial salary of £160, rising by 
annual increments of £10 to a maximum of £200. This provision is 
subject to the approval of the head master. The scholarship scheme 
has been reorganized. Additional scholarships are to be granted in 
al grades. The special scholarships for intending pupil-teachers are 
to be abolished. The cost of the scheme is estimated at £5,257 for 
this year ; but it will reach the sum of £20,052 in the year 1914, when 
the scheme will fully mature. 


THE Kent Education Committee have had their attention drawn to 
the difficulty experienced by uncertificated teachers 


EDD AT in obtaining appointments in the county and to 
Kent. the large number of supplementary teachers still 


employed. The figures given in the Report show 
that the majority of supplementary teachers are employed in infant 
departments, and the Report well states that ‘‘it is generally agreed 
that it is in infant schools that supplementary teachers can be best 
employed, since the capacity to manage and interest very young 
children is often found unassociated with educational qualifications." 
About a hundred supplementary teachers are appointed annually. In 
order to lessen this number gradually the Committee have decided 
upon the following regulations with regard to fresh appointments. 
After the first of this month the appointment of a supplementary teacher 
in a boys’ department will not be allowed. In other departments, in 
case of the resignation of a supplementary teacher, the Committee will 
allow the appointment of an uncertificated teacher; but the managers 
wiil be at liberty to recommend the appointment of a supplementary 
teacher provided that the provisions of the Code are complied with ; 
that the teacher is required for infants or for a standard not higher 


than Standard III. ; that the teacher shall be under the supervision of 
a qualified and ag Sega teacher ; and that the teacher recommended 
can reside with her parents or friends in the neighbourhood of the 
school. ; 


THE Report of the Surrey Education Committee includes a return as 
to the employment of school children out of school 
hours. The return is not complete for all districts, 
and in no case is it to be expected that full figures 
could be compiled. There are still many parents who cannot see the 
good of education, and consider it a grievance that they should not 
have the help of their children or the money that they might earn. 
Nearly three thousand children are reported as employed out of school 
hours ; 160 of these are employed between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m., the hours 
prohibited by statute. Of the older children on the school books, the 
percentage of those employed varies from $ to 20 per cent. in different 
districts. The Education Committee do not recommend the Council 
at present to make any by-laws under the Act for the regulation of the 
employment of school children out of school bours ; but they urge that 
steps should be taken to enforce compliance with the Act which forbids 
the employment of children between the hours of 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


Employment of 
School Children. 


UNDER the iu enacted Administrative Provisions Act it has 
come possible to give bursaries to the older 
p children in one elementary schools. The Surrey 
Education Committee propose to take advantage of 
this provision to a certain limited extent and under certain conditions. 
The bursary really takes the form of a bribe, or, in other words, of a 
compensation to the parents when the child remains at school beyond 
the compulsory age—in this case fourteen—or who remains at school 
after he or she has obtained an exemption certificate. The Committee 
are anxious not to adopt any policy that may seem to injure the 
secondary schools of the county or to cause any overlapping. It is 
important, too, that the scholarship system should not be affected, and 
that the supply of elementary scholars to the secondary schools, neces- 
sitated by the Board's regulations, should not become deficient. There 
are no higher elementary schools at present in the county, so that, if 
bursaries are granted, the development of the plan can only be gradual. 
The Committee have accordingly recommended that tbe principle of 
granting elementary-school bursaries be approved, but that a further 
report from the Elementary Committee be awaited before a detailed 
scheme is adopted. 


THE Surrey Education Committee find three interesting conclusions 
with regard to the exclusion of children under five 
“Under Fives." ears of age from the public elementary schools. 
In the first place, it is pointed out that no marked 
difference has been observed as between children who attended school 
before five and those entering school for the first time at five, in respect 
of either capacity for learning or physical condition. In the second 
place, the exclusion of children under five bas not been found to in- 
crease the difficulty of securing their attendance at five. Thirdly, the 
attendance of older children has not been materially affected, except in 
a few districts, by the exclusion of the younger children. In the light 
of these results, the Committee do not propose to make any change in 
the existing regulations. They do not propose to express any opinion 
as to the need of providing some substitute for school for the children 
under five years of age ; but they are strongly of opinion that, in the 
event of such provision being found to be necessary, the duty of 
making it should not be laid upon the Education Authority. 


WE have received from the Director of Education of the Stafford- 
shire Committee a most interesting account of field 
experiments, conducted in Staffordshire and Shrop- 
shire and at the Harper Adams Agricultural Col- 
lege. The matter of the report is too technical for discussion in these 
columns ; but it is quite clear to the non-expert that a great deal of 
very practical and useful work is being done, primarily for the benefit 
of the farmer, but indirectly for the health of the consumer. Experi- 
ments have been carried out to demonstrate the value of different 
dressings on crops in the fields and also in the garden and orchard. 
Mortality amongst lambs receives full treatment, with much useful 
information and practical advice. Milk is considered, and experiments 
have been carried out with the special object of testing the effect of 
agitation of the udder on the quantity of fat secreted. It is shown, 
also, that it is important to keep the milk well stirred during delivery, 
in order to keep the fat evenly distributed. 


Advi 
for the Farmer. 


THE School of Horticulture, County Laboratories, Chelmsford, is 
just completing its year's work with an advanced four weeks' course. 
The County Dairy School has just completed a six weeks' course of 
instruction, thirteen students attending. An eight weeks’ course began 
at the school on March 30, in preparation for the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association Diplomas and Certificates for butter- and’cheese-making. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE SECONDARY 
TEACHER.* 
By J. STRONG, Rector of the Montrose Academy. 


OR some time past, reforms in education have been in the 
air. The whole system of educational administration in 
England has been remodelled. Discussions on curricula, 
with subsequent important modifications, have occurred in 
Prussia. In America vitality has been shown in experiment- 
ing in school methods and in broadening the school curriculum. 
In every direction we find criticisms being passed upon exist- 
ing educational systems. But in Great Britain, perhaps more 
than anywhere else, interest has been concentrated on the 
secondary school, and its curriculum has had to bear the 
brunt of some vigorous assaults. One of the immediate 
effects of this interest has been a great expansion in secondary 
education, not inaptly described as the renaissance of the 
secondary school. But another of equal importance is the 
focusing of attention upon the subject of the training of 
the secondary teacher. It is scarcely necessary to put for- 
ward reasons for such training. For many years the principle 
of professional training for secondary teachers has been re- 
cognized in Germany. There, after acquiring a degree, the 
prospective secondary teacher has to undergo a course of 
purely professional training, sometimes extending over two 
years. The academic work is given by the University, 
while the professional work falls to the school, where it is 
arranged and supervised by the director of the school to which 
the candidate is temporarily attached. The study of educa- 
tion and educational problems and observation and practice 
in teaching comprise the bulk of the professional work. In 
addition a thesis on some educational topic selected by the 
director is demanded. In America great advances have been 
made in the higher training of teachers. But progress has 
been uneven and methods vary. Most of the large Uni- 
versities, by instituting Faculties of Education, have made 
provision for the training of teachers within the University 
itself. So successful have been the pioneers that a host of 
smaller Universities have followed suit. Usually the course 
of study culminates in a degree in education. Perhaps 
the University of Columbia has been the foremost in 
making provision for the systematic training of all grades of 
teachers—for the elementary and the secondary teacher, for the 
specialist and the administrative official. Courses of training 
have been developed and matured, and, if one may judge 
from the kind and quality of work professed and the large 
numbcr of students attracted from all parts of the world, this 
institution has abundantly justified its existence. Its extra- 
ordinary success has demonstrated that education demands 
special consideration in any scheme of University study. In 
Scotland the recent Government regulations regarding the 
preliminary preparation and training of the secondary teacher, 
in which a certain minimum of professional training is de- 
manded, give point to the subject so far as Great Britain is 
concerned. 

The idea. therefore, of a distinctly professional training for 
the secondary teacher is not a new one. Already the experi- 
mental stage has been passed in some countries. The 
methods of training differ, and a slavish imitation of the 
system in one country will not necessarily mean success in 
another. Yet, at the same time, it is well that we should know 
what other countries are doing ; at least we may thereby avoid 
what experience has shown to be useless. My purpose, how- 
ever, is to review the whole question without special reference 
to any existing system of training, to state the problem as 
briefly as possible, and to examine the means by which it may 
be solved. Incidentally, certain suggestions are made: some 
presently practicable, others possibly ideals for future realiza- 
tion. 


— 


*The substance of a paper read at the Congress of Scottish 
Secondary Teachers held in the University of Glasgow on February 7 
and 8. 
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The training of the teacher is intimately connected with the 
broad aspect of education—its end and aim, its development 
and organization. Itis easy enough to state that the ultimate 
end of education is the production of good citizens; it is not 
so easy to point to the means of achievingit. The complexity 
of our social life has, however, led to the differentiation of 
education into the purely arbitrary divisions of elementary, 
secondary, and University. Such distinctions are, relatively 
speaking, new ; indeed, it is only within recent years that an 
attempt has been made to give precision to the use of these 
terms. Even yet there is an insensible overlapping, which is 
only to be expected. The whole system of education is 
essentially evolutionary ; its divisions are arbitrary, and are 
such as may, and probably will, change in the course of the 
century. It is, therefore, necessary, in considering the broad 
question of the training of teachers, to keep this constantly in 
mind. Whenever a study of any one particular phase of 
education is made, it should have distinct, definite, and con- 
stant reference to education as a whole; consequently, we 
may expect that the training of the secondary teacher will 
coincide in some parts of the course with the training of the 
elementary teacher, the University professor, the inspector of 
schools, and other educational experts. 

The training of the secondary teacher involves far more 
than the production of one who has a specialized knowledge 
of one or more subjects of the secondary-school curriculum 
and some acquaintance with the recognized methods of 
teaching them. Of equal importance is the production of one 
who, over and above this, has gained, by study and investiga- 
tion, an intimate knowledge of the philosophy, history, and 
science of education, and has thereby acquired an interest in 
and respect for education such as will live with him through- 
out his professional career and will give colour and texture to 
all his professional work. It is not enough simply to produce 
a scholar: what is required, in addition, is to produce an 
educationist. If the course of training produces a teacher 
who is content with scholarship alone, or satisfied that the 
course of training is the be-all and end-all of the matter, 1t 
will fail of its purpose. The primary aim should be to culti- 
vate the spirit of education, which makes the teacher always 
a learner, ready to extend the scope of his knowledge, eager 
to advance the cause of education, assimilating the good of 
others’ work, and realizing his individuality as a teacher not 
only in his own particular method of teaching, but also in the 
increase of teaching power which accumulated experience 
alone can give. 

Before considering the means of approximating to this ideal, 
it is necessary to state the problem a little more definitely. In 
practice it means a course of training on three broad lines. 
The first is concerned with the acquisition of the intellectual 
breadth and character given by a good general knowledge: 
the second has reference to the attainment of special know- 
ledge of one or more subjects of the secondary-school curn- 
culum ; while the third has relation to a special knowledge of 
the subject of education in theory and practice. These are 
fundamental and equally important. 

With regard to the first, few will deny that a fair breadth of 
general knowledge is essential. The secondary teacher should 
have the culture of a liberal education. The pervasive and 
subtle influence of a cultivated mind upon young minds ma 
not be readily perceptible by our present system of estimating 
a teacher's influence ; but it is none the less there, helping fo 
mould character, to form tastes, and to inspire ambitions. : 
secondary-school teacher should be essentially catholic in 
his sympathies and able to recognize and appreciate subject 
values from a proper perspective. In connexion with this 
there arises an important question as to how far the acquis. 
tion of a good general knowledge can be left to the secondary 
school. The scope and character of the work in the secondary 
school has been considerably modified and extended in recent 
years, so much so that, in many respects, its work is equiv 
lent to what was done in some of our British Universities 
less than half a century ago. It would appear, therefore. 
that a just distribution of time among a fair range of subject 
in the secondary school should be able to give much, if no 
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all, of the intellectual breadth usually associated with a good 
general education. 

If we assume, then, that the secondary school, with its 
present wider curriculum, can give an education of sufficient 
intellectual breadth and character to provide for the first 
of the essentials in the course of training, it follows that 
the secondary teacher, in order to attain the second— 
special knowledge of some branch or other of the secondary- 
school curriculum—will be able to concentrate his study upon 
some branch or other, such as classics, modern languages, 
mathematics, or science, immediately on entering the Uni- 
versity. In general, this means that the student would take 
an honours degree in one main branch of study— practically 
this is what the new regulations regarding secondary teachers 
in Scotland demand—and that the future secondary teacher 
would be a specialist in at least one branch of the secondary- 
school curriculum. Although arguments may be urged for and 
against the specialist in the secondary school, opinion has, on 
the whole, definitely set in his favour. and little need be added 
at this stage. Before leaving this matter, however, two points 
call for attention. As a rule, a pupil shows a predilection for 
certain studies, whether literary, mathematical, or scientific, 
before leaving the secondary school, and, consequently, is 
prepared to choose a particular line of study on entering the 
University. It should, therefore, be made compulsory on 
every student on matriculating to consult the recognized pro- 
fessor of the particular branch in which specialization is 
desired as to the selection of subsidiary subjects and their 
order of study. Generally speaking, there is a group of 
subjects which, for any particular case, is preferable to every 
other, and the student is not in a position to decide upon this 
particular selection. In most cases, indeed, a very careful 
balancing of old and new work is required ; but in no case 
should the selection be left to the whim or fancy or those 
baser motives which not infrequently actuate the student. 
Again, every opportunity for training in methods of original 
work should be given. The power of independent effort is, 
perhaps, a greater acquisition than an unusually extensive 
knowledge of facts. To put the student in touch with the 
most recent advances in any particular branch of study is to 
give him a taste for independent work which rarely deserts 
him: it stimulates post-graduate study; it inspires him with 
confidence in his own powers, and not seldom arouses 
aspirations and ambitions which otherwise would have lain 
dormant. 

With regard to the third division, the subject of education, 
I wish to speak more fully. It is, to say the least, unfortunate 
that education has not received justice as a subject of Univer- 
sity study. As yet it has only a more or less half-hearted 
recognition. No higher courses are provided ; consequently, 
the prospective secondary teacher, while able to gain a 
thorough mastery of some particular branch of school study, 
has no such opportunity in the University for extended study 
of the subject which ought to exercise a preponderating influ- 
ence on his future professional work. The plea that the scope 
of education is not sufficiently wide for the development of a 
higher, or honours, course cannot be justified. Let us examine 
this point and, for convenience, take the usual division of 
education into theory and practice. The former includes the 
Principles of education and the theoretical application to 
method, whether general or particular ; the latter, the observa- 
tion and practice of teaching under supervision. The one is 
work for the University, the other for the school. 

The theory of education has a threefold aspect—philo- 
sophic, historic, and scientific—and the study of these three 
Phases involves work of a high order of difficulty. The 
philosophy of education is concerned with the intellectual and 
social development of the individual and the race, and seeks 
to interpret education as a part of the wider intellectual and 
social life which characterizes a period. In this aspect it is a 
study which has attracted master minds in all ages, and it has 
produced a wealth of literature which deserves the considera- 
tion of every teacher, and not least the honour of being read 
and studied in its own idiom. The history of education offers 
an important and extensive field of study. The secondary 


teacher should know not only the history of education in 
general, but also the history of secondary education, and, if 
possible, the history of education in his own country. One of 
the best means of appreciating education as an evolutionary 
process is to trace the gradual development of its ideals, and 
to note at each stage the precise signification of the theories 
of the great reformers. The historical standpoint is peculiarly 
appropriate in education. In its scientific aspect a wide 
range of effort is opening out. In recent yearsthe method of 
studying mental processes has been greatly developed. An 
extensive literature in general, experimental, and physiological 
psychology is being produced, and the bearing of the results 
of recent experiments and the modifications they are likely to 
produce in school methods are worthy of that careful investi- 
gation which is only possible under skilled and trained super- 
vision. While some of the work in experimental psychology 
has no direct application to the school, there is much which 
offers a training calculated to rouse the teacher to a concep- 
tion of the possibilities of this method of attack, and to act as 
a direct stimulant to effort. 

Running parallel with the theory of education is the appli- 
cation to school methods, organization, management, and 
curricula, as well as the study of school systems, the prevail- 
ing tendencies of education in other countries, &c. These I 
pass over with a brief reference to methods. It should be 
part of the course in education to examine critically the 
various methods which are adopted in teaching any particular 
secondary-school subject ; the student who is specializing in 
any branch with a view to teaching should not only know the 
subject thoroughly, but should also know what are recognized 
as the best methods of teaching it. And, over and above this, 
he should be trained to discover and to formulate the educa- 
tional principles upon which the method is based. It is not 
necessary nor desirable that one method should be adopted 
in preference to another. There may be many sound methods 
of attaining the same end, and each teacher in practice would 
naturally adopt that which suited his own individuality. But 
we cannot afford to neglect the accumulated experience of 
able teachers in the past; nor can we afford to rely upon 
empiricism and permit our young teachers to acquire habits 
and methods (and most assuredly, without preliminary train- 
ing, they will) which have been discarded as educationally 
unsound. This work should be emphasized by visits to se- 
lected observation schools, with a view to noting various 
points of theory developed in practice, modifications due to 
environment and local tradition, and comparing the different 
aims of different schools. 

Such an outline course of the study of education in 
theory and its applications, apart from the question of 
practice in teaching, shows sufficient groundwork for an 
honours course. At present, however, the student looks upon 
education as an inferior order of study apparently leading 
nowhere, and certainly of no use in the school. On the 
contrary, the study of education, particularly in its higher 
branches, should be looked upon as the only sure avenue to 
professional honour and distinction. Not the student who has 
distinguished himself simply in some one branch or other of 
school study should be singled out for preferment; but rather 
the one who has distinguished himself in education. The 
specific knowledge of a secondary-school subject and the 
specific knowledge of education should be complementary. 

But this is not the end of the matter. We are not among 
those who think that the University should turn out fully 
fledged teachers. So far as the production of a successful 
practical teacher is concerned, the University has its limita- 
tions just as in any other profession. The success of a 
barrister, a doctor, or a minister, after he has left the Uni- 
versity, does not depend simply upon qualifications which the 
University gives. And so in teaching. Neither theory nor 
observation of teaching will make a teacher; but the one who 
has travelled through such a course of training has possibilities 
of professional success (and we use the word in its highest 
sense) which are denied the one not so trained. No doubt 
there will always be men who will soar above any system of 
training, but these are very few; the majority require the 
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stimulus of the external mechanism which such a system 
provides. 

Before leaving the subject of the honours course in educa- 
tion, I wish to refer to another point. Obviously, such a 
course would provide for original work and investigation, and, 
as practical teachers will readily appreciate, some portion of 
this work would be attacked better by one who has had 
preliminary responsible teaching than by one without any. 
The influence of school routine and the direct experience of 
school work exercise a salutary and steadying effect upon 
the method of approaching and handling certain subjects. As 
a preparation for such work, therefore, it would seem desirable 
that such students should have a year’s teaching experience 
before completing their honours course. During this time 
they might prepare some part of their work, either by directed 
reading or by collecting data for future investigation. In 
other cases there may not appear to be the same necessity for 
this; indeed, continuous University work might be preferable. 
But, in any case, whether the teacher intends to return to the 
University to complete the honours degree in this manner or 
not, every encouragement should be given to the secondary 
teacher to continue his studies, particularly with reference to 
new work on school problems. If a diploma, or some similar 
concrete form of recognition, would encourage work of this 
kind—and I am inclined to think it would—then such a 
diploma should be instituted. Perhaps the case might be met 
by an entry upon the certificate stating the special study or 
investigation which the teacher has undertaken. 

With regard to practice in the art of teaching, a few words 
only are necessary. This branch of training resolves itself 
into three parts: the observation of teaching, teaching under 
supervision, and responsible teaching, and each has its own 
function and is quite distinct from the others. I take it that 
the observation of teaching is part of the course in education 
and should run concurrently with it. Certain experimental 
schools should be selected, and the observational work should 
be controlled and directed by the professor of education. At 
what period of the course of training supervised teaching 
should be introduced is still a matter of debate; but, while 
something may be said for the cumulative effect of small doses 
spread over several years, the general consensus of opinion is 
in favour of supervised teaching taken continuously and 
subsequently to the theory course. Experiments in both 
methods have been tried in different countries, and the 
greatest measure of success seems to have been achieved in 
deferring the practical work until the end. As for responsible 
teaching, I do not consider it a matter for consideration in the 
preliminary training of the secondary teacher. The system 
of a trial or probation year before certification seems to 
be an excellent arrangement. The problem of responsible 
teaching involves factors which no amount of theory can 
eliminate, and which can only be solved in the schoolroom, 
under the discipline and routine of the daily work of the 
secondary school. 

The training of the secondary teacher on the lines thus 
lightly sketched out would mean—(1) a careful consideration 
of the possibilities of the secondary school, especially in the 
way of providing a good general education, so that the Univer- 
sity may be reserved for concentration upon some particular 
line of study ; (2) a greater elasticity in the University cur- 
riculum, so as to allow students to select, under guidance, 
special groups of subjects, with a view to specializing in 
one or two subjects of the secondary-school curriculum ; 
(3) the coupling of this study of special subjects, whether 
in classics or modern languages or any other branch, 
with a two years' course in education (the first of these 
two years, since it would be concerned with the theory 
of education, might reasonably coincide with the final year 
of the study of special subjects, while in the second year 
education would be the sole subject of study in theory and 
practice); (4) the institution of an honours course in educa- 
tion, and the acquisition or, at any rate, the use of experi- 
mental schools as laboratories, not only for purposes of 
investigation, but also for putting the deduction from theory 
to the test of practical experiment; and (5) the consolidation 


of the work in education under one authority. The scope, 
diversity, and potentiality of the work is so great that educa- 
tion demands a distinct department of its own, and the way 
to make this provision would be create in each University a 
Faculty of Education. 

If such prominence were given to the subject of education 
in the training of the secondary teacher, important results 
would follow. A Faculty of Education would guarantee a 
comprehensive, consistent, and homogeneous course of study 
and training ; it would ensure the provision of facilities for 
future development which do not and cannot obtain under 
existing conditions ; it would be in immediate touch with the 
progress of science as pertaining to education, and be pre- 
pared to take its share in the investigation of those educa- 
tional problems peculiar to each age and nation; it would 
draw closer the bond between the school and the Uni- 
versity, for the schools would be its laboratory ; it would 
keep in touch with developments abroad, examining, criti- 
cizing, and assimilating what is best in them; it would 
encourage talented students to specialize in education and 
open up careers for many of them; and, not least, it would 
inspire the public with confidence in an educational system 
which demands the expert training which such a faculty would 
provide. 

Finally, the matter of the training of the secondary teacher 
is one of national importance, and, consequently, demands 
Government support no less than those other phases of 
national education which are at present in receipt of Parlia- 
mentary aid. Undoubtedly one of the best means of doing 
this, and one by which a guarantee would be given for a 
proper expenditure of public money, would be to subsidize 
directly a University which provided a Faculty of Education. 
A portion of any such subsidy might be set apart for assist- 
ance to deserving students in necd of help, and a portion for 
research work and investigation in the field of education. 


THE DESCRIPTIVE TOUCH AND IMAGERY 
IN THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE. 


NE of the chief characteristics of imaginative literature 
as regards its diction is that it prefers a concrete to an 
abstract mode of expression. Aiming primarily at giving the 
reader pleasure, it partially attains its object by avoiding the 
expression of general and vague ideas and by using words and 
phrases which shall appeal to the reader’s imagination and 
zsthetic sense by calling up a defined image or picture. This 
circumstance accounts for the frequent use of descriptive 
epithets, similes, and metaphors in imaginative literature. So 
prominent and important are these features that every teacher 
of literature should study carefully how he may best suggest 
to his pupils a sense of right appreciation with regard to them. 
If his teaching in this respect be successful, he will have gone 
far towards enabling his pupils truly to enjoy the reading of 
the best authors—no slight achievement. 

From time to time, then, in the reading of certain suitable 
passages, the teacher may conduct the lesson throughout with 
the set intention of illustrating what may be described gener- 
ally as the descriptive touch in literature. The books which 
are best adapted as means for giving such teaching are, for 
the most part, books of poetry and imaginative prose (especi- 
ally fiction) written by masters of style and expression. The 
method to be adopted is essentially that of suggestion by the 
teacher and discovery by the pupil. And the chief particular 
points upon which the method may be concentrated are 
instances of descriptive epithets, similes, and metaphors. 

The following passages, taken from Stevenson’s " The 
Black Arrow," may be cited as furnishing material for the 
treatment here indicated :— 

** They awoke in the grey of the morning ; the birds were not yet in 
full song, but twittered here and there among the woods ; the sun was 
not yet up, but the Eastern sky was barred with solemn colours." 
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** The short winter's day was near an end; the sun, a dull red orange, 
shorn of rays, swam low among the leafless thickets.” 

“ Upon the very margin of the ditch, not thirty feet from where they 
crouched, an iron cauldron bubbled and steamed above a glowing fire ; 
and close by, in an attitude of listening, as though he had caught some 
sound of their clambering among the ruins, a tall, red-faced, battered 
looking man stood poised, an iron spoon in his right hand, a horn and 
a formidable dagger at his belt. Plainly this was the singer ; plainly 
he had been stirring the cauldron, when some incautious step among 
the lumber had fallen upon his ear. A little further off another man lay 
slumbering, rolled in a brown cloak, with a butterfly hovering above his 
face. Allthis was in a clearing white with daisies ; and at the extreme 
verge a bow, a sheaf of arrows, and part of a deer's carcase, hung upon 
a flowering hawthorn.” 

* An arrow sang in the air, like a huge hornet.” 

* One of his retainers led up a poor, cringing old man, as pale as a 
candle, and all shaking with the fen fever." 

‘They made poor speed of it by now, labouring dismally as they ran, 
and catching for their breath like fish." 

* The kitchen roared with cookery like a bees’ hive.” 
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In the illustration of descriptive detail direct and didactic 
teaching should be avoided; the teacher would fail in his ob- 
ject if he were to point out to the class specially expressive or 
pictorial words and phrases, and remark on their descriptive 
quality. As the method that underlies the art of literary ex- 
pression is marked by reticence and delicacy, so too is the 
nght method of teaching literature: in teaching generally, 
indeed, few maxims of method are so important as that 
embodied in the oft-quoted saying of Polonius—that we should 

by indirections find directionsout.” Here, then, asin so many 
other cases, the teacher's method should be essentially 

suggestive, and not directly demonstrative or expository. At 
the end of a paragraph the question may be put to the class 
generally: “ What words or phrases or sentences appeal to 
vou as being particularly expressive, and as calling up a vivid 
picture before you?” 

Any answer, when it is thought desirable, may be treated in 
some detail, with a view to suggesting to the class the under- 
lying reason. It will be found that the judgment shown, even 
by young pupils, in picking out the right passages and words is 
remarkably just and unerring; but it requires some suggestive 
art on the part of the teacher to make them see clearly and feel 
keenly the delicacy or vividness or truth of a description. Sup- 
pose, for example, that the first paragraph cited above—the 
description of sunrise in the woods—had been chosen. The 
teacher, after approving of the selection, might ask the pupil to 
name the details that seemed to him to make the picture expres- 
sive. The grey colour of the sky, the fitful twittering of the birds, 
and the solemn colours of the East might be mentioned in the 
reply. The epithet " solemn " would call for special inquiry. 
What colours may appropriately be described as “ solemn” ? 
Red and purple were named in class as instances of such 
colours. One pupil associated them with the stained-glass 
windows in a cathedral or church, and another associated 
purple with the robes assumed by kings on solemn occasions. 
The third paragraph is full of descriptive touches. The 
pupils, when asked to instance details suggestive of the 
general appearance and the stillness of the scene, mentioned 
the clearing white with daisies, the flowering hawthorn, and 
the figure of the sleeping man with the buttertly hovering over 
his face. The red-faced listening man, the cauldron, and the 
deer's carcase were also given as examples of descriptive 
detail filling up the picture. 

An important feature in the art of description, as it is illus- 
trated in the best writers, is the economy of the means used 
to produce a pictorial effect. A single adjective or phrase, an 
expressive verb, a short, appropriate simile, or a combination 

of the three serves to suggest to the reader a complete mental 
picture; as in the nervous phrases of Stevenson: " An arrow 


sang in the air like a huge hornet”; “The kitchen roared. 


with cookery like a bees’ hive”; “ One of his retainers led up 
a poor, cringing old man, as pale as a candle, and all shaking 
with the fen fever." Occasionally the teacher may suggest 
this characteristic to his pupils, even by such a mechanical 
means as asking them to state the number of words which 
comprise the description. 

After a few informal lessons of this kind have been given, 
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exercises may be set, so that the pupils may have an oppor- 
tunity of applying the teaching and using their powers of 
fancy and imagination. The following two exercises which 
were set were found to arouse in the pupils a lively in- 
terest :— 


(1) Find suitable comparisons for: (a) the sun setting over the sea; 
(5) the sun rising over hills ; (c) a stormy sea ; (d) a fallen tree; (e) an 
ugly giant and a beautiful child ; (f) the daisy ; (g) a lake by night; 
(4) trees moved by the wind ; (7) men panting in a race; (7) an arrow 
whizzing through the air. 

(2) Add to the following words suitable adjectives or adjectival 
phrases so as to convey a vivid mental picture. Put your words or 
phrases in complete sentences. (This exercise was set after the open- 
ing passages of ** The Lay of the Last Minstrel"' had been read.) 
(a) A Border Tower ; (b) the Last Minstrel ; (c) the minstrel's melody ; 
(d) the streets of Edinburgh when the Chief of Branksome fell; 
(e) a grove of trees; (f) almond blossom ; (2?) an omnibus; (4) a shop 
window. 


The answers given to these questions were extremely in- 
teresting. The following is a selection from the best. The 
class was in a boys' secondary day school, the pupils being of 
the average age of fourteen. 


* The waves of the sea flashed like bayonets in the Afric sun." 
‘“ The golden sun, like Phoebus’ chariot descending the hill, set 
flashing o'er the sea." ‘*The sun was setting and leaving the earth, 
like a soul that, having done its work on earth, goes to other regions, , 
leaving behind it a long pathway of its good deeds." 

‘t The stormy sea was washing the decks of the derelict like a hungry 
monster playing with its prey before devouring it." *' The sea was 
tossing like a drove of wild horses, and the foam flying on its billows 
was like their manes." 

“The ugly giant and the beautiful child look like evil and good 
personified.” ‘* As the difference between the Styx and a beautiful 
stream, so was the giant different from the child." ** There they stood, 
a cherub from Heaven and a denizen of Hell.”  *'The ugly giant 
looked like the personification of evil, while the beautiful child looked 
like a lovely lily." 

* The jeweller's windows were brilliantly illuminated with electric 
light, making the gems glisten and sparkle like fire-tlies. Here were 
diamonds, there opals and every other gem mentionable, each seeming 
to outshine the others in its brilliancy." 

** The soft, pink almond-blossom has given way before the boisterous 
March winds, and now the ground is covered with its dainty petals. 
The almond-tree sighs to the wind, for it is loth to part so soon with 
its glory." 


The errors made by the pupils in writing such exercises will 
enable the teacher to give some valuable lessons in the art of 
correct and delicate literary expression. Instances suitable 
for this purpose should be copied on the blackboard, and the 
pupils’ attention called to the mistakes that the sentences 
illustrate. The most common error in this particular set of 
exercises consisted in the use of words or phrases not harmon- 
izing with the context. This was especially noticeable in the 
instances of similes. Thus one pupil wrote: '" The sun was 
rising in the hills like a gigantic orange, growing stponger as 
it rose and clearing away the mist by which it was surrounded." 
Another wrote: " An ugly giant and a beautiful child seem to 
be like a demon and an angel, the one hovering near to do 
wrong, the other to do good." The question was put: “ What 
word in the sentence is inappropriate?” The word " hover- 
ing " was at once cited, and the pupil who gave the answer 
added as his reason that we may not justly speak of a giant 
as " hovering.” 

It was then pointed out that when we use comparisons or 
similes we should not attempt to give too much detail: if the 
writers of these two sentences had stopped respectively after the 
words "orange" and "angel," the expression would have been 
at least correct ; in the use of such figures of speech every detail 
that is added makes it more difficult for the writer to sustain 
the correspondence of the whole comparison. Another defect 
that occurred in the exercises was the use of commonplace or 
inappropriate comparisons. Here the imagination of the 
pupil was at fault. The following instances may be given: 
"The panting of a man is like the panting of a dog" ; " the 
panting man's chest rose and fell like the ripples on the sea- 
shore ” ; “ the rising of the sun was like the rays of a lamp." 

After these exercises, some passages from George Eliot's 
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“Silas Marner”) a book not previously known to the class 
generally) were read and written to dictation—the similes 
occurring in the passages being omitted, and the pupils being 
asked to fill in suitable images. It was explained that the 
comparisons supplied should be with common objects, and 
such as might naturally suggest themselves to the characters 
speaking. The results submitted in this exercise were even 
better than in the two previous exercises: nearly all the boys 
showed a right appreciation of situation and character in the 
similes which they used. It was interesting to observe the 
quiet smile of enjoyment with which some of the pupils wrote 
down what they conceived to be a humorous or a happy 
thought. The following is copied verbatim from one of 
the exercises (the comparisons supplied by the pupil are 
italicized) :— 


SIMILES FROM **SiLAs MARNER” (GEORGE ELIOT). 
Complete the similes in the following passages :— 
Villagers’ Conversation at a Dance. 
(1) ** The Squire's pretty springe, considering his weight,” said 
Mr. Macey, ‘‘and he stamps uncommon well. But Mr. Lammeter 
beats 'em all for shapes : you see, he holds his head like ¢hat stout old 


Colonel what we see other. marnin’, and he isn't so cushiony as most 
o’ the oldish gentlefolks—they run fat in general.” 


(2) ** Talk o’ nimbleness, look at Mrs. Osgood,” said Ben Winthrop, 
who was holding his son Aaron between his knees. ‘‘ She trips along 
with her little steps, so as nobody can see how she goes—it’s like as if 
she was our wench runnin’ from the coo’ after milkin " er." 


(3) '* Fayder," said Aaron, whose feet were busy beating out the 
tune, ** how does that big cock's feather stick in Mrs. Crackenthorpe's 
yead? Is there a little hole for it, like in my shuttlecock ?” 

* Hush, lad, hush; that's the way the ladies dress theirselves, that 
is," said the father, adding, however, in an undertone to Mr. Macey, 
** it does make her look funny, though— partly like that there Bornyo 
savage what come round with the circus last year. Hey, by jingo, 
there's the young Squire leading off now, wi' Miss Nancy for partners ! 
There's a lass for you—like a /y of the valley ! "There's nobody 'ud 
think as anybody could be so pritty." 


(4) (Describing a changeable character, Master Godfrey.) ** One 
while he was allays after Miss Nancy, and then it all went off again, 
like a wactllating wane—fust this way, then other, as I may say. 
That wasn’t my way when / went a-coorting.” 

** Ah, but mayhap Miss Nancy hung off, like, and your lass didn’t,” 
said Ben. 

** I should say she didn’t,” said Mr. Macey significantly. 
I said ‘sniff,’ I took care to know as she'd say ‘snaff,’ and pretty 
quick too. I wasn't a-going to open my mouth, like a fsh at a fy, 
and snap it to again, wi’ nothing to swaller.”’ 


** Before 


When these exercises were returned the similes used by 
George Eliot were told to the class, as follows: (1) "like a 
sodger "; (2) “ it’s like as if she had little wheels to her feet” ; 
(3) " partly like a short-necked bottle wi’ a long quill in it”; 
“like a pink-and-white posy"; (+) "like a smell o' hot 
porridge " ; "like a dog at a fly." The pupils were interested 
in comparing their own attempts with the original similes, the 
brevity and naturalness of which the teacher was thus enabled 
to emphasize. 

In poetry the use of descriptive epithets and of similes and 
metaphors is yet more prominent than in imaginative prose; 
but, whether in poetry or in prose, the object of their use is to 
increase the vividness or the interest of the ideas or images 
expressed. At the conclusion of the last-mentioned exercise, 
as an illustration of how epithets and similes and metaphors 
may impart to literary expression a poetic tone, as distinct 
from the humorous tone of the passages taken from “ Silas 
Marner,” the teacher read to the class a graceful poem which 
had appeared in the current number of the Windsor 
Magazine. Here are the first three verses :— 


My shepherd's pipes are long, and slight, and slender: 
The tune he blows is ruddy as red wine; 

And sweet as lover's tones when these are tender, 
Or the scent of Jessamine. 


My shepherd's pipes are thin, and wan, and lowly ; 
The song he blows is faint as even's hour, 

As soft as prayer is where a place is holy, 
Or the touch of a grave-flower. 


My shepherd's pipes are full, and strong, and even ; 
The blast he blows is mighty as the gale; 

As strong as Life or Death is—touching Heaven— 
On the turn of a strong sail.* 


In view, then, of the importance in creative literature 
generally of epithets, similes, and metaphors, it should be con- 
sidered an essential point to enable the pupil to regard these 
features from the right point of view. And such teaching is 
justified, not only because of its importance in relation to the 
subject matter and treatment of literature, but because of the 
special interest which it arouses in the pupil: like the magic 
spell in the poem, it will be found to have " much of glamour 
might." The young have a far keener appreciation of the con- 
crete and pictorial than of the abstract and reflective. At the 
suggestion of a clear-cut and coloured picture their intelligence 
brightens, and the relation between literature and life is im- 
plicitly perceived. 

When such suggestive teaching as has been indicated is con- 
tinuously and systematically given, the pupil’s whole view of 
life is unconsciously coloured by it. He is prepared gradu- 
ally to see the world as a place not of one uniform tint or 
atmosphere, but of many lights and shadows, the perception of 
which adds to the interest and charm of our lives. The 
suggestive treatment of epithets, similes, and metaphors in the 
teaching of literature finds its final justification in the circum- 
stance that these express, in a manner which is fitted to appeal 
strongly to our pupils, the changing aspects of living reality. 
There is a passage in Heine's " Reisebilder " which describes 
eloquently an artist's view of the world and life—written, 
therefore, in the perfervid words of one who had felt intensely 
"the joy of living." We are not all capable of fecling so 
keenly that joy—the endowments of our natures are not rich 
enough ; and perhaps, if we think of the moral of Heine's life, 
we may consider ourselves fortunate in this. Yet it is well 
that, to the limited extent that may be possible for us individu- 
ally, we should see the world as a place of varied colour and 
interests. More than most studies, literature helps us to do 
this, and, to the teacher who has realized that his teaching 
should be guided by a sense of this close relationship of litera- 
ture and life, Heine's words (far removed as their spirit may 
at first thought seem to be from the works of the classroom) 
may be suggestive and helpful: 

Life is all too laughably sweet [he says], and the world too delight- 
fully bewildered ; it is a dream of an intoxicated god, who has taken 
French leave of the carousing company of immortals, and has laid 
himself down to sleep in a solitary star, and knows not that he creates 
all that he dreams—and the dream-images form themselves in such a 
mad, variegated fashion, and often so harmoniously reasonable—the 
Iliad, Plato, the battle of Marathon, Moses, Medicean Venus, Strasburg 
Cathedral, the French Revolution, Hegel, the steamboat, &c., are 
single good thoughts in this divine dream. . . . All strong men love 
life. Goethe’s Egmont does not part willingly from **the cheerful 
wont of being and working." Immermann’s Edwin clings to life ** like 
a little child to its mother's breast," and, though he finds it hard to live 
by stranger mercy, he still begs for mercy: ** For life and breath is 
still the highest." . . . God be praised, I live ; with a single glance 
of my eye Í can enjoy more than others with their every limb through 
their lives. Every instant is to me an eternity. . The great 
pulsation of Nature beats, too, in my breast, and when I carol aloud 
I am answered by a thousandfold echo. I heara thousand nightingales. 
Spring has sent them to awaken Earth from her morning slumber, and 
Earth trembles with ecstasy ; her flowers are hymns, which she sings 
in inspiration to the sun—the sun moves far too slowly; I would fain 
lash on his steeds that they might advance more rapidly. But when 
he sinks hissing in the sea, and the night rises with her great passionate 
eyes, oh! then true pleasure first thrills through me, the evening breezes 
lie like flattering maidens on my wild heart, and the stars wink to me, 
and I rise and sweep over the little earth and the little thoughts of men. 


W. MACPHERSON. 
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Criticism Lesson, Crass OF INFANTS.—Mistress of Method : 
**Can’t you see that Tommy Stout is not attending? Why don't you 
speak to him?” Student: ‘‘I don’t like to. If you say anything to 
Tommy, he comes out and kicks you.” 


aa 


* ** My Shepherd’s Pipes," by Miss Agnes Grozier Herbertson, in 
the Windsor Magazine for March, 1908. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


RELIGION IN SCHOOL AND OUT. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—The practical teacher not unnaturally fights shy of 
public utterances on the one side of his daily work which 
attracts general attention; he wishes to keep clear from the 
dust of religious controversy and the suspicion of partizanship 
which is almost certain to rest upon him directly he touches 
the subject. 

Yet, of all people, he ought surely to be best able to throw 
light upon the difficulty. If he is fit to be entrusted with the 
handling, t.e., the intellectual and spiritual training, of two, 
three, or four score children for five hours daily, year after 
year, he cannot but be regarded as an unbiassed individual 
whose experience and knowledge are of value. It therefore 
appears reasonable that he should, from time to time, venture 
to express himself on the subject; and, indeed, when “ con- 
tracting out" becomes a political possibility, he finds the 
difficulty of holding his peace considerably increased: he 
cannot say that prospective hindrances to educational effi- 
ciency are no affair of his, however ready he may be to let 
the purely religious question settle itself. Without further 
preliminary, then, I may imagine the schoolmaster facing 
the question thus: Certain parents ask for a special kind of 
teaching for their children; there are several special subjects 
already on the school time-table, and this is an addition to 
them. If a boy is to be ‘taught woodwork, or a girl cooking 
or housewifery, the boy and the girl are taken to centres 
specially adapted for the teaching of the subject, where not 
only the buildings and appliances are specialized, but where 
the tone and “atmosphere " are specialized also. The children 
undoubtedly regard these visits—made as they are during 
school hours—as part of the day's schooling; they are, indeed, 
as a rule the brilliant outstanding incidents in the week's 
work ; they are almost as recreative as the school swim or 
the school football match, and the boys and girls often develop 
an enthusiasm for woodwork and cookery which they never 
feel for grammar or sewing, chiefly because the appeal of the 
former subjects is not chiefly to the intellect; they are “ con- 
secrated" subjects taught in an environment all their own, 
and thus inspiring the imagination as well as training the 
faculties. Now, the teacher acknowledges that the school 
tone is of necessity grey, pedestrian, uninspiring, that every 
subject taught in school necessarily partakes of that tone. 
The fault is chiefly his employers’, not his; but he is not 
unwilling that other tones should enrich his pupils' conscious- 
hess, and thus he welcomes specialized teaching. In religion, 
particularly, he feels the inadequacy of the reason-cooled, 
good-order-inhibited atmosphere of the schoolroom; religion 
must be a matter of atmosphere to children of elementary- 
school age or nothing, since neither their intellectual develop- 
ment nor their experience of life is sufficient to enable them 
to deal with the subject as they can deal with arithmetic and 
geometry. But mysticism and reverent wonder, strong as 
they are in younger children, are not conditions we can 
encourage in ordinary school work. The children must not 
move ina mysterious way their problems to work out; and, 
therefore, religion cannot be adequately imparted in school. 
The teacher cannot, with ease and conviction, create an 
atmosphere of religion intelligible to children till ten o’clock, 
and from ten onwards suddenly change himself into a rasping 
rationalist. Boarding schools have their chapels ; elementary 
schoolrooms would not lend themselves to the religious 
atmosphere even if the windows were filled with stained glass 
for os scripture lesson and cleared again for the secular 
work. 

I can, therefore, imagine the schoolmaster wishing to send 
those of his pupils whose parents desired denominational 
religion for them to the churches and chapels where this 
religion could best be taught; and in many cases he, or one 
of his fellow teachers, would be glad to go with the children 
as he now goes with them to the swimming baths, either to 


take part in the instruction or to keep order by his presence. 
The minister of the church would, of course, give or supervise 
the teaching, and would also be ultimately responsible for 
seeing the children back to school, or from school to church 
as the case might be; for, if the children either met in the 
morning at their respective churches first, or else were sent 
thither from school for the last lesson, and dismissed from 
church, the processions through the streets—never satisfactory 
from the teacher’s point of view—would be halved. The 
associations of the church would probably make teaching in 
them easy even for the amateur, since only those children 
would attend whose parents were already strongly interested 
in church work, and whose children had, therefore, probably 
acquired a certain amount of church etiquette. Daily attend- 
ance at church would probably make these children into 
effective church members at a later stage. The schools, thus 
freed from the denominational question would, of course, 
become public property, would be publicly managed and 
made educationally as efficient as our Local Authorities allowed 
them to be. It would be interesting to learn what were the 
fatal objections to the scheme. 

In the day schools so established there would be a demand 
for undenominational teaching, and this would be given by the 
school staff as it now is. But the tone of this teaching would 
have to be the school tone—intellectuality as strenuous and 
vigorous as the teacher can make it. The difficulties met with 
in the New Testament are, of course, harder to deal with than 
those of the Old Testament, and I am inclined to think that all 
the teacher can do here satisfactorily is to make sure that the 
children know the facts of the New Testament, and that he 
should train them in these facts by comparing the narrative of 
one Gospel with that of another, making maps of Paul's 
journeys and so forth—working, that is, at the subject in an 
earnest, serious, historical manner and leaving with the chil- 
dren a good knowledge for future use. 

But with the Old Testament a more critical method may 
with safety be pursued. Old Testament stories appeal strongly 
to children, and therefore the teacher has a basis of interest to 
work upon. Suppose he, in the course of Bible reading or 
Scripture narrative, reaches the story of Rahab or of Michal, 
women who, both of them, lied in a good cause—" tactful 
women." What is the teacher to do? He may shirk the 
difficulty and merely tell the story, ignoring the evident desire 
of the class to discuss it, or he may adopt the principle of 
cancelling the good with the evil. Michal was wrong to lie 
to Saul's messenger, but right to save David's life (although 
he knows that a class used to fractions will still expect the 
ratio between the two quantities under consideration to remain 
unaltered), or he can view the incident as a whole, show the 
difficulty of Michal's position, point out that she had to choose 
between two evils and commend her for having the courage to 
act on her own responsibility and to face the consequences of 
her action whatever they might be—as we commend a boy 
who honestly shoots at goal instead of “unselfishly ” passing, 
even though he fails to score. Noneof us dare blame Michal, 
but she would have been blameworthy if her scruples had so 
weakened her power of deciding as to reduce her to a sort 
of panic-stricken inactivity in consequence of which David had 
lost his life. This line is, I think, healthy and in keeping with 
ordinary school training ; it certainly strikes the boys as being 
comprehensible, and the teacher may find one member of the 
class sufficiently alive to the situation to remark that Michal's 
action even saved her father Saul from a crime. (Saul, by the 
way, was saved from murder on another occasion only by his 
own bad marksmanship. Of course, it is necessary to point 
out that though one has a right to choose one's means, one 
incurs a responsibility in so doing. The shepherd boy who 
called out " Wolf, wolf 1" certainly brought his neighbours to 
his aid, but in the long run he lost credit with them; and it is 
only too easy to get into the habit of choosing the apparently 
less troublesome course, regardless of its intrinsic nature, 
and so to degenerate by degrees. Clearly put and sufficiently 
illustrated, these thoughts are assimilable by primary-school 
children, and form as sound and practical a training as one 
can give in a purely scholastic atmosphere: 
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P.S.—It is imaginable that a few parents might claim de- 
nominational religious instruction for their children in order 
to send them to work when they should be at church. It 
would, of course, be perfectly easy to insist upon every child 
who thus abuses the arrangement coming to the school for 
secular work during Scripture times. Even as matters now 
stand, children can be kept from school during the Scripture 
lesson without losing an attendance; if they come in at the 
end of the lesson, they are marked late—not absent. It 
might, in fact, be as well to restrict permission to attend 
church to the children of only such parents as can bring 
evidence: of a definite connexion with a church in the neigh- 
bourhood, either personal or else through their children. 


FRANK J. ADKINS. 


MR. KEATINGE'S * SUGGESTION IN EDUCATION." 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—Just one question to Mr. Keatinge bearing on his interesting 
book. Will he explain the origin of the ‘‘contrariant ideas" which 


figure so largely in his exposition? When dealing with hypnotic cases | 


the origin is obvious (pages 6, 13, foot-notes) ; but no attempt is made, 
except somewhat lamely on page 74, to explain their origin in normal 
cases. I will suggest two possible explanations :— 


(1) If a master is incorrigibly dull and incompetent, advice or in- 
struction from him will certainly arouse '*contrariant" ideas by associa- 
tion. Or, a more probable explanation :— 

(2) The whole atmosphere of a school may condemn the discussion 
of serious topics as ** bad form," as an inculcation of ** priggishness." 
I believe there are ‘‘ contrariant " ideas with regard to 3 rd study in 
general ; it is mere *'* swotting." 


If these explanations are inadequate, will Mr. Keatinge oblige ?— 
Yours, &c., F. H. HAYWARD. 
87 Benthal Road, Stoke Newington, N., Fed. 27, 1908. 


SALARIES OF MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—May I ask Miss Smith and Miss Shaxby, who, in 
your March number, urged that “ Assistant Mistress " should 
refrain from teaching, whether, in their opinion, a teacher 
ought not to think at least as much of her high work as of 
her low pay? If the profession is overcrowded, might not 
those who regard it chiefly as a means of livelihood take up 
typewriting or Victoria County History, leaving others, rich 
or poor, who really care for teaching, to do it more efficiently ? 

In support of “ Assistant Mistress" I give these details. I 
spent three years at Oxford—obtaining a Second in Final 
Schools—and a year in training, and have now been teaching 
for nearly three years. My present salary is £110; between 
January and December, 1907, I received £103. 6s. 8d. My 
expenditure is as follows :— 


dbo Guo a 
Board and Lodging .................. 41 O O 
LINH. asieran n E I9 i0- 0 
TOUPDETR, C canat ud toc hib t I3 O O 
Doctor and. Dentist: sissors niaes 8.00 
Other expenses ....,... redes: I8 IO. O 

98 o oO 
Balance for 190] 4 eene 5 6 8 
Probable balance for 1908 ......... I2 0 O 
Total balance for two years......... E. 5 3 


(To be spent on a holiday in Italy, unless doctor's bills increase, 
as is only too likely.) 
I must hope to be supported in old age by a brother, who. 
with equal qualifications, has for some time been earning, as 
assistant master in a public school, more than £300 a year.— 


Yours, &c., ANOTHER ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 
(Continued on page 248.) 


GEO. M. HAMMER & CO., Ltd., 


370 STRAND, LONDON, 


Manufactories - CROWN WORKS, BERMONDSEY, S.B. 


HYGIENIC ADJUSTABLE DEsk. 


Manufacturers of every description of 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Fittings for Institutes, Libraries, Churches, &c. 


FOLDING SCREENS FOR DIVIDING SCHOOLROOMS. 
CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES POST FREE (state Dept.) 


W.C. 


CAREYS "GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 

Post Svo, cloth, price 7s. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, London. 


"LE MAÍTRE PHONÉTIQUE,” 


The Organ of the International Phonetio Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied reading 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an International 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. rod. 


Apply FONETIK, BouR-LA-REINE, FRANCE. 


Subscriptions are also received by D. Jones, Esq., 7 Copse Hill, Wimbledon, 
and by Dr. A. T. BAKER, The University, Sheffield 


Convince 


Yourself — 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT’S 


PLASTIGINE 


is what we claim it to be:—Tue Best AND SAFEST COE 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a pos 

to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write iini 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 
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oe 
Easy Lessons in French. By V. P. Kitcuin, 
B.A., and Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb.; Gold Medal of the Socicté 
Nationale des Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre. With Coloured Plate 
and other Illustrations. Books I. and II. 6d. each. 
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ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


These two little books are intended as a preliminary course leading up to our ' 


recently published ‘‘ A New French Grammar," by Messrs, Allpress and Latfitte. 


A New French Grammar. By R. H. 
ArLPRESs, M.A., Master on the Modern Side at the City of London School, 
ae J. LarriTTE, B. és L., Principal French Master at the City of London 
School. rs. 6d. 


The book consists of three parts, viz., Reader, Gramunay, and Exercises. 


Casseli’s Penny French Ciassics. Edited 


by DE V. PAvEN-PAvNE, 12 books, thick paper cover, 1d. each ; or in 
limp cloth, 3d. each. Complete in one volume, rs. 6d. 


A series of the masterpieces of French Literature, edited by de V. Payen- 
Payne, Assistant Examiner in French in the University of London, and issued 
at a price hitherto unapproached. 


A Specimen Page Prospectus containing a list of the 12 books will be sent 
post free on application, 


Cassell’s Pocket French Dictionary. 


FRENCH- ENGLISH—ENGLISH-FRENCH. By pg V. PAvEN-Payng. Cloth, 
IS. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


“This Pocket Dictionary is an abridged edition of the ‘New French 
Dictionary ' revised by the late Mr. James Boielle and myself, which was first 
issued by Messrs. Cassell in 1904. A large number of words have had to be 
omitted altogether ; these are nearly all scientific and technical words, which 
would rarely be needed by a beginner in French. 


“On the other hand, I have retained all words of ordinary everyday use, 
either literary or colloquial, and all phrases necessary to the student who is 
beginning to speak or write the French tongue have been retained. At the 
special request of the publishers I have kept tbe pronunciation marks."— From 
Mr, Payen-Payne's Preface. 
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Stories from Ancient Greece. 


A. J. CuurcH, Author of Stories from Homer, Virgil, &c. 
Bound in limp clotb, price 6d. 


By Prof. 
Illustrated: 


Prof. Cburch has made an unique reputation for the graphic and intensely 
interesting manner in which he has set forth the myths and history of ancient 
times for the entertainment of the youth of to-day. In the present work be 
relates Stories from the History of Ancient Greece in plain and simple language, 
from the reading of which the cbild is able to draw lessons applicable to the 
life of to-day. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 
Stories from Ancient Rome. 
A. J. CuuRCH. Illustrated. Cloth limp, 6d. 


The two above books are issued handsomely bound in cloth, price rs. 6d., 
under the title of ‘Stories from Ancient History of Greece and Rome," by 
Prof. A. J. Church. In this form they are admirably suited for a Prize Book. 


By Prof. 


Readings from Dickens. With Four Coloured 


and Four Plain Plates. 96 paces, limp cloth, 6d. 


The volume contains three of the most popular readings from the works of 
Charles Dickens, viz., '* A Christmas Carol," ‘* Doctor Marigold,” and ‘‘ The 
Story of Little Dombey." They are given as condensed by Dickens himself 
for his readings. 


Elementary Graphs. By V. M. TURNBULL, 


M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at the Perse School, Cambridge. Limp 
cloth, 64 pages, 9d. 


This little volume aims at providing a lucid, educative, and practical treatise 
which will take the pupil through the initial stages of the subject, at each step 
furnishing him with such examples and practice as will effectively illustrate the 
processes, and reinforce the understanding of a science which holds an increas- 
ingly important place in up-to-date curricula, 


Cassell's Educational Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


The Largest Stock in London of 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANGED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 


BOOKS FOR ALD EXAMINATIONS, 
AT ABOUT HALF-PRICE, OR LESS. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


ALL ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. POOLE & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 
104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, w.c. 
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THE NEW REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


N the last day of last month the Registration Council 
departed this life after six years of inglorious, but not 
inactive, office. Their final Report, dated March 16, reads 
like a dying speech and confession. They have registered in 
all 11,660 teachers, not counting the pack of cards of 
Column A. But of these only 292 (272 women) are registered 
under the permanent conditions, and only 514 per cent. possess 
a University degree or its equivalent. Half of those registered 
as heads of schools come under this category, and of the 
whole number 31°8 per cent. appear under the heading “ no 
qualifications.” Likewise the finance of the Council is 
apparently prosperous, but, as the Report points out, appear- 
ances are deceitful. Fees have amounted to £12,700 and 
working expenses to £9,900, leaving a balance of £2,800 to be 
handed over to their successors. But, on the one hand, the 
Order in Council has not been carried out; no printed 
Register has been issued, and attendance fees to members of 
Council have not been paid. And, on the other side of the 
account, the fees of registrees who have satisfied the per- 
manent requirements of the Order have amounted to £305. 
The Register was slowly dying of inanition when it received 
the coup de gráce from Sir Robert Morant. 

As to the future conditions of registration, the Report is 
silent. The Council wisely hold that these must be left to the 
discretion of their successors, and they welcome a Professional 
Council invested with power to frame, as well as to administer, 
regulations. At the same time they urge that, in the absence 
of statutory sanctions, the success of the Register is dependent 
on the measure of practical sympathy extended to it by the 
Board. “If such driving power as the administrative action 
of the Board can supply is lacking, the effort to improve the 
status or promote the unification of the profession through the 


medium of a reconstructed Register must lead to fresh dis- 
appointment." 

Of the constitution of the new Registration Council, par- 
ticulars of which will be found on another page, little need be 
said. It is the outcome of negotiations between the Incor- 
porated Head Masters and the N.U.T., begun so long ago as 
last November, and its general acceptance by all the Associa- 
tions consulted proves it to be a fair and just compromise. 
It is easy to criticize in detail. Thus, we might reasonably 
ask why the Head Masters' Conference—some hundred mem- 
bers, three-fourths of whom belong to the Incorporated Head 
Masters—should be doubly represented and why the Froebel 
Society, numbering some two thousand of the best trained 
teachers in the kingdom, should be left out in the cold. But, 
in spite of these anomalies, it is what it professes to be—a 
truly representative Professional Council. We hope, beforc 
the month is out, to see an Order in Council embodying thc 
recommendation of the Association. There is nothing but 
official dilatoriness to account for the regrettable break in 
continuity which necessitates the establishment of new offices 
and the engagement of a new staff. 


THE London County Council has recently been devoting considerable 
attention to the establishment of trade scholarships for boys. "These 
scholarships are intended to offer to boys of about thirteen or fourteen 
opportunities of going through courses of technical instruction at 
polytechnics and technical institutes, with a view to qualifying them- 
selves for some skilled occupation. There are schola:ships in prepara- 
tion for engineering, the building trades, woodwork industries, and 
gardening. They carry with them free instruction at the technical 
school, together with maintenance, grants of £10 for the first year and 
415 for the second or succeeding years. They are confined to boys 
who reside within the area of the county of London. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained on application to the Executive Officer, L.C.C. 
Education Department, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


AT AT 
N.U.T. CONGRESS, 0 R A + F M A R S H A LL S () N N.U.T. CONGRESS, 
HASTINGS. & HASTINGS. 
Stall No. 58. Stall No. 58. 


A FIRST 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By C. L. THOMSON, F.R.Hist.S., 
Late of Somerville College, Oxford, and the Cambridge Training College. 


Part i. (B.C. 330-A.D. 1066). Fourth Edition. 


Price 18. 6d. 
Part ii. (1066-1272). Third Edition. » Is. 6d. 
Part Ill. (1272-1485). Fourth Edition. » 28. Od. 
Part IV. (1485-1603). Third Edition. » is. 6d. 
Part V. (1603-1689). Second Edition. » 1s. 6d. 
Part VI. (1689-1820). Second Edition. » 28. 6d. 


The School World says: ‘‘We can imagine no better introduction to the main 
story of English History.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORIES. 


For use in illustration of whatever Text-Book in English History 
may be adopted. 
Teachers who are too busy to spend much time in looking out suitable extracts will 


find these ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORIES very useful, as they give in a small 
space appropriate and striking passages from original sources and standard historians. 


I su p Old English Period (55 5.c.-1066 A.D.) By E. J. BAiLEY, 


Modiseval Period (1066-1487). By A. KimpsTer, Mistress of Method at 
the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth ; and G. Home, M.A., History 
Mistress of St. Mary's College. 28. Gd. 

Tudor Period (1487-1603). By N. L. Frazer, B.A. 28. 

Stuart Period (1603-1714). By J. W. B. Apams, B.A., Head Master of the 
County School, Tenby. 2s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


By W. H. SALTER, B.A. 28. 6d. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By C. L. THOMSON, F.R.Hist.S., 
Formerly Examiner in English Literature and Occasional Inspector to the 
Central Welsh Board. 
Part i.—To Wycliffe and Langiand. Price 2s. 
Part iil.—From Langland to Lyndsay. Price 28. 
Part iil. —"rom Lyndsay to Bacon. Price 2s. Gd. 
Other parts to follow. 
The aim of this work is to combine a simple history of English Literature with 
p aires passages from that iiterature, long enough to be of independent interest, and 
chosen chiefly for their intrinsic beauty. The pictures are in many cases copies of 
drawings in contemporary manuscripts. 


LITERARY READERS. 


Stories from Chaucer. Arranged for children by C. L. THomsox, 
F.R.Hist.S. Illustrated. ls. Gd. 

The Adventures of Ulysses. By CHarLes Lams. Edited by E. E. 
SrkiGHT, B.A. Illustrated. 18. 

The Story of Gunnar. From ‘The Burnt Njal.” Arranged by BEATRICE 
i B.A., Head Mistress of the Queen's School, Chester. Illustrated. 
8. . 

The Water Babies. Arranged as a School Reading-Book by ELLA THOMSON, 
Illustrated. 1s. 


A HEURISTIC ARITHMETIC. 


By CLIFFORD GRANVILLE, B.A., and C. E. Rice, M.A., of West Heath School, 
Hampstead. Adapted for children from six to ten years of age. Part I., 
METHop Book, 28. 6d. ; Examples, 1s 


INDEXING & PRECIS WRITING. 


By R. V. N. Hopkins, B.A,, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cloth, 
28. Carefully graduated exercises in Indexing and Précis Writing. 


SEND for a COMPLETE LIST OF THE "CARMELITE CLASSICS” and our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


London: TEMPLE HOUSE and 125 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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SCIENCE AND ART 
EXAMINATIONS. 


(BOARD OF EDUCATION.) 


Books for tbe first Stage. 


I.—Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. By 
G. F. Burn. 28. 


III.—Buliding Construction. By Brysson CUNNING- 
HAM, B.E., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. Revised Edition. 28. 6d. 
V.—Mathematics. Containing all the Algebra and Euclid 
required. Edited by Dr. Wm. Briggs. 98. 
VI. 4. —Mechanics (Solids). By F. RoseNBERG, M.A., 
B.Sc. 2s. 
VI. s. - Mechanics of Fluids. By G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., and F. RosENB&RG, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 98. 


VIIl.— Sound, Light, and Heat. By Jonn Don, M.A., 
C. e 


She Ser Electricity. By R. H. JUDE, 


X.—Inorganic Chemistry (Theoretical), ByG.H. 
BairLkv, D.Sc.; Ph.D. Edited by Dr. Wm. Briccs. 28. 


X. P. —mnorganio Chemistry (Practical. By Dr. F. 
r DDOW 
XI. P. —ÉOrganic Chemistry isyetematic Practical). 
By G. M. Norman, B.Sc., F.C.S. 18. 6d. 


XIV.—Human Physiology. By G. N. MEACHEN, M.D., 


B.S. Lond. 
XV —Biology (Section One). By W. S. FurNRAuX. Qs, 


XVII.—Botany. By A.J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D. 2s. 
XXIL —Stoam. By J. W. HAYWARD, M.Sc. Second Edition. 98. 
SUEY ography (Whole). By A. M. Davies, B.Sc., 


XXUIL.—Physiography (Section One) X Edited by R. 


WaAuLLACE Stewart, D.Sc. Lond. 28. 
XXV.—Hyglono. By R. A. Lyster, M.B., B Sc., D.P.H. 29g, 


XXVI. —E£Joemeontary Science of Common Life 
(Chemistry). By W.T. Boone, B.A., B.Sc. 28. 


Books for the Second Stage. 


V.—Mathematics. 
Euclid with the Trigonometry required. 
BwicGs, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S. Z/ird Edition. 33. 6d 


VI. .—Mechaniícs. By Dr. Wm. BRIGGS 
F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bevan, Sc.D., M.A., 
Dynamics. Vol. lI. —STATICS. Third Edition. 38. 6d. each Vol. 


VIILc.—Heat. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. Lond. 3s. 6d. 


IX.—Miagnetism and Electricity. By R. WALLACE 
SrEWART, D.Sc. Lond. Second Edition, Rewritten. 39. 6d. 


Technical Electricity. By Prof. H. D. DAVIDGE 
B.Sc., and R. W. HurcuiNsoN, B.Sc. 48. 6d. 


X. —inorganic chemistry By G. H. BairEv, D.Sc., 
Pn.D. 48. 6d. 


r.—/Ánorganic Chemistry (Practical, n. Dr. 
Wa. BnicGs, B.Sc., F.C.S., and R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. 28. 


XI. r. —Organic Chemistry (Systematic Practicah. 
By G. M. Norman, B.Sc., F.C.S. 18. 6d. 


XVII. —80tany. By J. M. LowsoN, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S. 3s.6d. 
XX., NNI. s. —Modern Navigation. By W. Hav, BA. 
. 6d. 


.N., 


Being the Additional Algebra and 
Edited by Dr. Wm. 


XXV.—Hygiono. By A. 
M.B., B.Sc., D.P.H. Second Edition. 


for Art Subjects. 


Perspective Drawing, The Theory and Practice 
of. By ». Porax. 58. _ 


E. IKIN, B.Sc., and R. A. LYSTER, 
3s. 6d. 


Detailed List of the above post free on application. 


University Tutorial Press, Ld. W. B. CLIVÐ, 
157 Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
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LONDON: 


ENDERS AND AMENDERS OF THE 
EDUCATION BILL. 


HE prospects of the Education Bill do not brighten as the 
time for the second reading approaches. The open letter 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, addressed'to Mr. McKenna 
on March 10, is a wager of battle, all the more significant 
because of the suavity and moderation with which it is ex- 
pressed. As the spokesman of the Church of England, the 
Primate pronounces that the Bill, if carried in anything like 
its present form, would accentuate rather than remove our 
existing difficulties, and hamper rather than promote educa- 
tional advance. The exceptional sanction of denominational 
teaching afforded by the contracting-out clauses is wholly 
inadequate, and would in most cases prove illusory, and 
result, however unintentionally, in what Mr. McKenna has 
himself called a “pitiless injustice." As to single-school 
areas, his Grace would be willing to accept the Government 
solution, but only on condition that provision were made for 
giving denominational teaching in school hours, and that it 
were permissible to test the qualifications of teachers to give 
religious instruction. 

It is clear that the Bill as amended by the Archbishop 
would resemble the Irishman's gun. 

Even more fatal to the fortunes of the Bill is the uncom- 
promising opposition of the National Union of Teachers to the 
contracting-out clauses. A resolution, which was carried 
unanimously by the Executive in Committee, states under 
nine heads the ways in which contracted-out schools would 
cause "immense and irreparable damage" to education. 
The opposition of the Bishops and the House of Lords may 
be ignored or defied; but no Government can resist such a 
consensus of professional opinion. 

In all other respects the N.U.T. warmly welcomed the Bill, 
and it proceeded to offer an alternative. It would extend the 
provisions for single-school areas to all school districts, with 
the proviso that teachers now employed in denominational 
schools in other than single-school areas, so long as they hold 
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their present posts, and are therefore not subject to further 
creed tests, may volunteer to give special religious instruction 
out of school hours. We take it that, as a choice of evils, the 
Archbishop would rather fall into the hands of Mr. McKenna 
than throw himself on the tender mercies of the N.U.T. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph's Bill, introduced in the House of 
Lords on March 18, offers what, on the face of it, seems a 
reasonable compromise. It accepts without qualification the 
two principles of public control and the abolition of tests. 
By it all schools would be transferred to the Local Authori- 
ties, who would appoint all teachers. In return, facilities 
would be granted for distinctive religious teaching in all 
schools on three mornings a week, and no restriction would 
be placed upon the freedom of the teacherto undertake the 
duty. Certainly, as it stands, the proposal cannot be accepted. 
Like the Dutch, the Bishop asks too much: more time for 
religious teaching than is given in any secondary school ; and, 
moreover, it would upset or seriously interfere with the work 
of half the schools in the kingdom where now peace reigns. 
But, if the Bishop is prepared to abate his claims and confine 
his claim to non-provided schools, facilities in the case of 
provided schools being granted out of school hours, we see no 
sufficient reason for rejecting his offer. But we have yet to 
learn that it is agreeable to Churchmen, and, even in its 
present form, it fails to give to Roman Catholics and Anglicans 
the atmosphere that they demand. 

To sum up the situation, we are forced, with profound 
regret, to conclude that the diflerent currents of opinion are 
gradually converging towards secularism. The advanced 
wing of the Liberal party have kept silence, but their attitude 
is unmistakable. Mr. McKenna’s Bill is the last of the sibvl- 
line books—an offer made for the sake of peace, conceding 
more than Radical principles would strictly allow, and if it is 
rejected they will accept the logical conclusion of secularism, 
to which their opponents have driven them. 

But after the wind, the earthquake, and the fire is heard 
the still, small voice of the philosopher. In the last Hibbert 
Review Prof. Muirhead tells us that no education is worthy 
the name that is not religious, that the State is responsible for 
the religious education of the nation, and cannot transfer its 
liabilities to the denominations; and he believes it possible 
by undenominational teaching to prepare a child to become, 
as he is bound to become, a member of a denomination :— 

“It is this dependence of religious consciousness for com- 
plete development on a common life, rather than any abstract 
right of parents over the religion of their children, that seems 
to me the real ground of the contention of the denomination- 
alists in the present controversy." 


JOTTINGS. 


AN analysis of Lord Robert Cecil’s speech on the First Reading 
reveals a number of highly disputable propositions, which, even if 
granted, are hard to reconcile one with another. (1) The secularist 
solution is not within the range of practical politics and would unduly 
favour one section of the population. (2) Morality not based on 
Christian faith was a chimxra. (3) To find a common basis for the 
various Christian sects was impossible. 
there is a sufficient demand should be provided free of cost by the 
State. (5) Under religions, Positivism should be included, but not 
Thuggism. Why, we may ask, does Lord Robert draw the line at 
Thuggism? Not because it is immoral; for Positivism, as non-Christian, 
is, according to him, equally immoral. What is Lord Robert’s test, and 
how would he apply it to Mohammedans, Mormons, and Faith-healers ? 


THE Rev. CANON CROMWELL died, on February 2, in his eighty- 
fourth year. In 1865 he succeeded the Rev. Derwent Coleridge as 
Principal of St. Mark's Training College, Chelsea, and held the post for 
twenty-two years. He was a member of the first London School Board. 
He was a stalwart champion of Church schools, and our older readers 
will remember his vigorous letters in defence of Church training 
colleges. 


A DELIGHTFUL hoax, entitled ** Gods in the Eclogues and the 
Arcadian Club," signed with the well known initials R. W. R., has 


(4) All religions for which : 
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deceived even the elect—the polymath editor of the Classical Review. 
The myth of the Arcadian Club is founded on a notorious epigram of 
unknown authorship. 


IN the report of a meeting of the National Council of Church School 
Teachers we read: ‘‘ On the second resolution there was a long and 
keen discussion, in which there was perfect unanimity.” 


THE following is an extract from an address on ** Present Tendencies 
in Women's College and University Education," by Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, President of Brynmawr University, delivered at the Quater- 
centennial Meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, Koston, 
November 6, 1907, and published in the Educational Review of January, 
1908 :—‘‘ In the twenty-five years covered by the work of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae the battle for the higher education of women 
has been gloriously, and for ever, won. The passionate desire of 
women of my generation for higher education was accompanied 
throughout its course by the awful doubt, felt by women themselves as 
well as by men, as to whether women as a sex were physically fit for it. 
I can well remember, one endless scorching summer's day, 
when, sitting in a hammock under the trees with a French dictionary, 
blinded by tears more burning than the July sun, I translated the mos! 
indecent book I have ever read, Michelet's famous—were it not now 
forgotten, I should be able to say infamous—book on woman, *La 
Femme.’ I was beside myself with terror lest it might prove true that 
I myself was so vile and pathological a thing. Between that summer's 
day in 1874 and a certain day in the autumn of 1904 thirty years had 
elapsed. Although during these thirty years I had read in every 
language every book on woman that I could obtain, I had never 
chanced again upon a book that seemed to me so to degrade me in 
my womanhood as the seventh and seventeenth chapters «n women 
and women's education of President Stanley Hall's * Adolescence. 
Michelet's sickening sentimentality and horrible over-sensuality seemed 
to me to breathe again from every pseudo-scientitic page. But how 
vast the diflerence between then and now in my feelings and in the 
feelings of every woman who has had to do with the education of girls ! 
Then I was horror-struck lest I, and every other woman with me, were 
doomed to live as pathological invalids in a universe merciless to women 
Now we know that it is not we, but the man, who 
believes such things about us, who is himself pathological, blinded by 
neurotic mists of sex, unable to see that women form one-half of the 
kindly race of normal, healthy, human creatures in the world ; that 
women, like men, are quickened and inspired by the same study of the 
great traditions of their race, by the same love of humanity, the same 
love of science, the same love of abstract truth ; that women, like men, 
are immeasurably benefited— physically, mentally, and morally—and are 
made vastly better mothers, as men are made vastly better fathers, by 
subordinating the distracting instincts of sex to the simple human fellow- 
ship of similar education and similar intellectual and social ideals." 


*. . . 


Sir Davip GILL brings back a good story from the Cape. At a 
recent University Matriculation Examination a question was asked: 
** What is hydrogen?" One candidate gave the chemical formula, &c., 
quite correctly, but ended his answer with: ** Hydrogen is not found 
in the Orange River Colony." The explanation of this apparent 
lunacy was afterwards discovered. In the text-book he had used it was 
stated that hydrogen is not found in a **free state," and the youth was 
desirous of showing that his information was up to date. 


THE Board of Education has just issued its **Table of Holida 
Courses on the Continent for Instruction in Modern Languages." 
The table gives a list of twenty-eight courses with full particulars. 
Copies can be obtained free on application to Directcr of Special 
Inquiries, St. Stephen's House, Cannon Row, S.W 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Nature in Greek Art. By EMANUEL LOEWy. 
from the German by JOHN FOTHERGILL. 
Duckworth & Co.) 

This translation of Prof. Loewy’s treatise appears to us, 
though we have not compared it verbally with the original, to 
be well done. The translator has taken pains to give the 
sense of his original in good English idiom,—if words like 
“stylised ” and " schematising" appear pedantic, it must be 
remembered that the close method of reasoning here adopted 
enforces the use of technical terms with a strict connotation. 
The line of argument can be followed by any one who possesses 
a fair acquaintance with the monuments of early Greek art. 


Translated 
(5s. net. 
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We add this last qualification because the illustrations, which 
appear for the first time in the English edition, though well 
chosen and helpful, do not cover the whole ground; the text 
assumes familiarity with the commoner monuments, such as 
the stélé of Aristion. But full references are given, where 
illustrations can be found, of all monuments mentioned. 

The treatise itself is of the kind with which the English art 
critic is apt to be unduly impatient; but, if the reader will 
follow the argument out in its application to actual works of art, 
he will be forced, however averse from abstract reasoning, to see 
how illuminating a principle has been evolved. Instead of 
asking " Is this good art? " or “ Does this appeal to our sense 
of beauty ?" Prof. Loewy goes behind such questions. 
Assuming that all art is imitation, he asks: " Of what is it 
an imitation ? " We answer glibly: "Of Nature.” He replies 
bv pointing to certain definite and universal characteristics 
of all primitive art which contradict the facts of Nature. 
For example, primitive art employs outline or silhouette ; the 
object is drawn detached from other objects, without back- 
ground ; it is always shown in its most characteristic, usually 
its broadest, aspect. If colour is employed, it is flat colour 
and takes no account of light and shade. In none of these 
things is primitive art a copy from Nature. From what, then, 
is an object copied by, the primitive draughtsman? Prof. 
Loewy concludes that primitive drawing copies not the natural 
object, but the mental image (concept, idea) of it, and he 
supports his contention by reference to the drawing of chil- 
dren. The question might be raised whether outline is sug- 
gested by the mental image any more than by Nature. 
Perhaps outline arose from an attempt to fix the silhouette. 
But, generally speaking, this " mental picture " alone satisfies 
all the conditions prevalent in primitive art, and accounts for 
the facts. Hence we are furnished with a principle which 
hes at the base of all subsequent development of art. Growth 
in art, progress in drawing depend upon the correction of the 
primitive reproduction of the mind-picture by reference to 
Nature and study of the real object. This correction leads 
first to improvement of details which are seen to be wrong. 
Only by slow degrees, painful effort, and after many failures, 
does the mind succeed in visualizing and the hand in render- 
ing the totality of the object as it is really presented in 
Nature. 

The principle, which seems to us one of very wide applica- 
tion, may be put in another form. Art conventions are not 
primarily established, as it is often asserted, by repetitions of 
imitators, or the nature of the material worked upon, and the 
limitations of technical skill, or by the pressure of hieratic 
influences. All these considerations, though important, are 
secondary. But primitive art is a convention from the first, 
because it is not a copy from Nature, but an effort to reproduce 
what the primitive man thinks is like Nature. Direct imitation 
of Nature, working from the model, as we may say, comes 
later, and is the condition of all growth. 

In some kinds of art, as in sculpture in low relief, the 
nature of the problem set to the artist, the shape and destina- 
tion of the material worked with, acted as a bar to the realiza- 
tion of perfect truth. The artist could not proceed to the 
complete realization of natural truth without abandoning his 
essentia] scheme—a drawing on stone. From the conflict 
between two impulses, the desireto keep the flat form and the 
efort to approach as near as possible to truth as the use of the 
flat form permitted, were evolved the laws which regulate 
the treatment of low relief at the period when it attained its 
most perfect expression in the fifth century. Those laws were 
implicit in the art from its inception in the “ mental picture." 

Applying the analysis to sculpture in the round, the author 
shows that it led to the primitive form of the statue conceived 
only in its frontal aspect, and by degrees to the square, or 
"quadrate." form, which still dominates the creations of 
Pheidias and Polycleitus. Not until we reach the age of 
Lysippus do we find the art of statuary fully emancipated, and 
a free copy of the natural body attempted, with its limbs 
extended in all directions, and composed so as to be seen 
from all sides. 

We think this short, but extremely suggestive, treatise 


equally valuable to the psychologist, the student of art history, 
and the teacher of drawing. The value of any principle is 
shown by its applicability in many directions, and this analysis 
of the mental process involved in the act of imitation may readily 
be extended. Let us take, for example, the persistence of 
association in tree-drawing. The beginner postulates at least 
three things which he thinks characteristic, which are involved 
in his mental picture. The tree is flat, because it has boughs, 
which are conceived as radiating laterally; it has leaves of 
defined form; it is green. Nature shows hiin the tree in 
perspective depth; its leaves are often nearly, sometimes 
quite, indistinguishable in the mass; its colour is modified by 
its position relative to the sun and light. Centuries of study 
were needed to correct the mental image, so strong is the 
principle of association. Even the great Dutch masters, with 
their marvellous fidelity and dexterity, still tended to insist too 
much upon the leaf-shape, and to paint trees in distance by 
simply diminishing the scale of their laboriously acquired 
touch. 

But, reversely, the instinct to draw movement from the 
impression is a sound one, if the impression be founded on 
faithful observation. The Japanese draw in this way. We 
remember hearing a sea-painter of note saying: “ Paint your 
rocks direct from nature; never your sea—live on it and 
watch it." Instantaneous photography will frequently give us 
angular and distorted postures, in no way suggestive of the 
free rhythm of movement. Only when it catches the critical 
moment of the movement is it successful, and this is just what 
the artist has always tried, though often incorrectly, to render. 
The study of early attempts is shown in this book; non- 
natural combinations of the frontal aspect of the head and 
body with a profile view of the legs, as in the Delian " Nike " 
(Fig. 19), mark one forward stage in the history of drawing. 

We feel, as we put down Prof. Loewy's book, that it opens 
up a fresh vista of fruitful investigation in the realm of art, 
present as well as past. We think he has demonstrated the 
truth of his principle for early Greek art, and believe that its 
wider application will furnish fresh evidence to confirm it. 
We may add that it is written in a most modest tone. The 
author avoids controversial matter as far as possible; he has 
thoroughly thought out his subject, and presents it with the 
force of well reasoned argument. We heartily welcome the 
appearance of the book in an English translation, and trust 
it will be widely read and studied. 


The Political History of England. Vols. XI., XII. 1801- 
1837, by G. C. BRODRICK and T. K. FOTHERINGHAM ; 
1837-1901, by SIDNEY Low and L. C. SANDERS. 
(Longmans.) 

In these volumes the late Warden of Merton and Mr. Sidney 
Low, with their colleagues, have given us a continuous history 
of England in the nineteenth century. Hitherto, with the 
exception of short sketches, of which Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
is the best known, the ground has only been covered by text- 
books of a less ambitious kind than " The Political History." 
Dr. Bright's " History of England" is much the best of these 
so far as the last century is concerned, and is, in some ways, 
superior to the present work. Its narrative is more continu- 
ous; its style is more dignified (although in this respect Dr. 
Bright had a worthy rival in Dr. Brodrick), and its outlook, if 
less impartial, is broader. On the other hand, the later writers 
have had more space in which to compress the results of 
wider reading and greatly increased opportunities. They 
show the way admirably to the vast literature now accessible 
to the student, and prepare him for a more appreciative and 
discriminating study of the writings of Sir Spencer Walpole, 
Mr. Morley, and many others. 

Let us first see what we have got. We have a political 
narrative of events at home and abroad, some account of the 
rise of parties and the growth of colonial policy, and a fair 
idea of the chief men. In the appendix to each volume are 
careful lists of the administrations and a valuable bibliography. 
The maps explain the changes in parliamentary representation, 
the Peninsular War, the growth of British India (Vol. XI.), and 
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the growth of the Empire as a whole (Vol. XII.). It is a pity 
that the editors were unable to find room for maps in the last 
volume which could illustrate the Indian Mutiny and the his- 
tory of Turkey and Egypt, if not the details of the Crimean 
and Afghan wars. The bibliographies are well arranged and 
exceedingly useful. The section in the earlier volume (page 
450) on the authorities for social and economic history is 
meagre and arbitrary, nor is it clear why Lecky’s '' History of 
Ireland," Prof. Dicey's Lectures, and Creighton's “ History 
of Epidemics" should be grouped together as miscellaneous 
books (page 447). The omissions are, of course, bound to be 
numerous and test the discrimination of the compiler. The 
bibliography in Vol. XII. is fuller and better arranged, yet, even 
here, there are strange gaps and apparent errors of judgment. 
‘Thus, if it was desirable to mention the lives of F. W. Robert- 
son and Dean Stanley (page 506), it was wrong to omit 
General Maurice's life of his father. Dr. Redlich's work on 
Parliament is included, but his still more important work on 
Local Government is not. M. Halévy's excellent survey of 
English Imperialism deserved mention, in spite of its brevity ; 
also Steffen's work, " Studien zur Geschichte der englischen 
Lohnarbeiter." 

These remarks give a clue to the general defects of this 
history, which are analogous to those of the earlier volumes, 
already reviewed in this journal. It should be added that in 
many ways these defects are not so important in a history of 
the nineteenth century, and we must be grateful for the 
guidance which is given. It is excellent to have a clear 
statement of the facts, especially in foreign politics, and to 
know exactly what was happening from time to time on the 
borders of the Empire. It is, at least, interesting to have a 
few pages upon the parliamentary debates which preceded the 
passing of the Reform Acts or the Act for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. Mr. Low gives us vivid snapshots 
of some of the greatest statesmen who ever lived, though we 
long sometimes for signs of that intellectual pleasure with 
which Bagehot, another great journalist, lingered over his 
portraits. The fortunate reader who remembers the Warden 
of Merton can almost hear his voice in the description of the 
Irish peasantry : 

It is among the strange and sad anomalies of national character that 
a people so kindly in their domestic relations, so little prone to 
ordinary crime, and so amenable to better in&uences, should have 
shown in all ages, down to the very latest, a capacity for dastardly in- 
humanity, under vindictive and gregarious impulses, only to be matched 


by Spanish and Italian brigands among the races of modern Europe 
(Vol. XI., pages 314-15). 

And, scattered here and there, in both volumes are suggestive 
comments which linger in the mind, such as the remark that 
no man can write to-day as he might have written if Macaulay 
had never lived (XII.. page 468). All the same, the defects of 
construction remain in spite of these advantages. There is 
no real attempt to trace the growth and consequences of the 
democratic movement in our institutions, such as the political 
significance of Poor Law administration, the possible con- 
nexions between popular political organizations aud the bolder 
treatment of social questions, or the problem which Mr. Low 
has made his own: the influence of the new electorate upon 
the House of Commons. The Local Government Acts of 
1888 and 1894 take up together less than a page (pages 401, 
423). Nor is the development of party politics at all clear 
or adequately treated, except perhaps the Imperial policy of 
Disraeli. The systematic body of commercial, domestic, 
foreign, and colonial policies held by Cobden and his followers 
is nowhere worked out, still less put in the right perspective. 
Lastly, Irish affairs, though treated at some length, are 
introduced as the occasion arises. No real impression is 
conveyed of their continuous importance as the problem of a 
real people, throwing a real, if sinister, light on the Anglo- 
Saxon point of view. 

Here, as elsewhere, the desire of the writers to be impartial 
has resulted either in slightness of treatment or in a silence 
which betrays their convictions. Only a great genius could 
give us a history of England in the nineteenth century which 
could make us see England as she is as the spirits in Mr. 
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Hardy's " Dynasts" can see Napoleon. But an ordinary 
Englishman ought to be educated to know the history of his 
own land in such a way that the candid criticisms of outsiders 
find him prepared to oppose them with understanding and not 
in a mood of stupid, indignant surprise. This history hardly 
does enough to help the ordinary Englishman. 

We have not sought for errors in these volumes: it would 
be ungracious to such well informed and patient writers to call 
attention again to the few which other critics have found. 
Our criticisms by no means shake the conviction that “ The 
Political History " will be of great help to every student of 
the nineteenth century. 


Human Justice: an Appeal from those at the Bottom 
to those at the Top. By C. C. CoTTERILL. (2s. 6d. 
net. Smith, Elder.) 

Human justice is defined as the standard of justice which 
satisfies the conscience of the majority of the community at 
any particular period of its history. Those at the bottom are 
the submerged tenth, the million or so on the verge of starva- 
tion; the top are the upper ten thousand. The thesis of the 
essay is that the extremes of society should meet, that there 
is no good reason why they should not be brought together, 
and that in such a marriage of Cophetua and the beggar maid 
lies the salvation of the people of England. We know Mr. 
Cotterill as the author of " Suggested Reforms in Public 
Schools," a thoroughly practical essay that has borne fruit. 
We cannot say the same of his excursion into social politics. 
He writes with such intense conviction, such kindliness and 
sincerity of purpose, that he compels us to listen to his appeal. 
But, as we put down the book, we feel that we have been 
moving in worlds not only unrealized, but unrealizable. Mr. 
Cotterill is a born optimist. The rich are sound at heart—sin 
from ignorance and thoughtlessness. The pauper is the victim 
of circumstances, and necds only a better environment to make 
him mentally and morally the equal of his more fortunate 
brethren. He attends a meeting of Poor Law Guardians at 
the East End. and remarks to his friend on “a heart-breaking 
case." The Guardian replies: " Every case is a heart-break- 
ing case." We should have taken the reply as ironical, but, at 
any rate, it will not bear Mr. Cotterill’s interpretation that every 
case was a deserving case. One story is as good as another; 
and here is one we can vouch for. A lady was visiting a poor 
widow with a ne'er-do-weel son and inquired after the youth. 
" He has been a terrible burden to me," she was told, “ but, 
thank the Lord, he's doing better now; he's joined the un- 
emploved." We are not throwing doubt on the pitiful cases of 
undeserved hardship and suffering that Mr. Cotterill has come 
across; but we are compelled to question the socialism that 
deliberately shuts its eyes to one side of the problem, and to 
look askance at an essay on poverty, however fragmentary, 
in which the word “drink " never once occurs. 

Mr. Cotterill holds that it is the duty of the rich to sub- 
sidize the poor, and, failing this, that the State must step in 
and provide for all a living wage. Perish party government, 
perish the commercial system (whatever that may mean), but 
let human justice be done! The Spectator lately asserted 
that, by the exercise of thrift between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four, most men’ and women in the kingdom could 
secure for themselves a pension of 5s. a week at sixty-five. 
“ Absolutely untrue!” exclaims Mr. Cotterill; to the best of 
his knowledge there is not a working man who could do it. 
Mr. Asquith announces that the Government intends to 
legislate on Old Age Pensions, and sets aside “a few millions " 
as an earnest of their professions. A mockery! A sop to 
Cerberus! A curse on both your houses! You fiddle on 
Tariff Reform while England is stricken at the root. We do 
not care to argue the case; it is enough to observe that this 
is a one-sided presentment. 

We pass on to the chapter that more immediately concerns 
us on the education of the upper classes. The public schools, 
according to Mr. Cotterill, are the most undemocratized 
institutions in the whole country; in their constitution, their 
atmosphere, their curriculum, they bear the stamp of exclusive- 
ness; except in three particulars—games, rifle corps, school 
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missions—they stand almost uniquely outside the general life 
of the nation, and do so far more than they did a hundred 
years ago. 

That there is truth in this indictment we should be the 
last to deny; but even this is a partial truth. For once 
Mr. Cotterill has understated his case. There is nothing 
democratic in public-school games, and he might well have 
taken Lord’s on the day of an Eton and Harrow match and 
the crowd of guttersnipes outside to point his contrast 
between riches and poverty. But is it true that there has 
bcen no advance in the last century, and actual retrogression ? 
Where, a century ago, could we find among public-school men 
a Quintin Hogg, an Edward Denison, an Edward Bradby ? 
We name only the dead, and at this moment there are 
hundreds of public-school men in London working at settle- 
ments, missions, and the Charity Organization Society, spending 
themselves and being spent, and practising what Mr. Cotterill 
preaches. And has Mr. Cotterill never heard of holiday 
camps where public-school boys carry out to the letter 
Christian socialism, having all things in common with their 
playmates from the slums ? 

Once, and only once, Mr. Cotterill descends from his chariot 
of fire and offers one positive suggestion. He would have a 
proportion of the entrance scholarships at public schools 
awarded each year to boys educated at the elementary schools. 
Even here there is no hint as to how the scheme would be 
worked, and we have grave doubts whether any practicable 
scheme could be devised. Take, for example, the richest 
scholarships going: an Eton or Winchester scholar costs his 
parents roughly £50 a year. Let us suppose this extra cost 
provided out of Mr. Cotterill’s millionaires’ fund. Will the 
half-dozen elementary scholars leaventhe whole lump of Eton 
or Winchester, and will they, when they have left school, go 
back to their own class and act as the apostles of culture and 
aliberal education? Natura nihil facit per saltum, and the 
humdrum plan of the Board of Education for transferring 
elementary scholars, not by units, but by hundreds, to second- 
ary day schools, seems to us more practical and more truly 
democratic. 

Socialism is defined by Mr. Cotterill as justice, kindness, 
and love, and, as so defined, we ate all (in theorv) socialists. 
When the larger work of which this is a fragment appears, 
we hope it will be found that the author has laid to heart the 
Apostolic precept: " Add to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge 
temperance.” 


Edited 
(9s. net. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. 
by A. W. WARD and A. R. WALLER. Vol. I. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

This volume, “ From the Beginnings to the Cycles of 
Romance,” consists of twenty chapters by sixteen different 
‘contributors. Inevitably, the names of the contributors differ 
in the weight and authority they carry ; but the volume before 
us presents inequalities over and above this—certain un- 
evennesses in texture and scale, which raise the whole ques- 
tion of the expediency of these co-operative productions and 
a comparison of this one with others. The outstanding—the 
classic—example of the method is the late Lord Acton's con- 
ception, " The Cambridge Modern History "; and a further 
comparison of this with the work under review is suggested 
by the fact that for both these books Mr. A. W. Ward is partly 
responsible. But, in the first place, the field " The Modern 
History " sets out to explore is European, if not world-wide, 
and could not have been worked in any other way; in the 
second, its plan was deeply considered, and in carrying it out 
expense has not been spared. That work is a great one, and, 
in acknowledging what is, as it were, an international exten- 
sion of knowledge, we may be content to leave minor criticisins. 
And yet, even of these notable volumes, it may be remarked 
that they are wanting in unity—a collection of able mono- 
graphs rather than a history. The advantages, in the direc- 
tion of amount of erudition and material obtainable from the 


be . . . 
continued co-operation of a choice band of scholars,” are | 


obvious enough; the inevitable drawbacks are, perhaps, best 


appreciated by comparing these encyclopedic compilations : 


with such a book as M. Taine's “ Histoire de la Littérature 
Anglaise," in which the errors and omissions and prejudices 
of the writer are so largely compensated by his breadth of 
view and artistic finish. 

Realizing, then, the method as one in which literary unity 
and verve must be sacrificed to advantages of research and 
erudition offered in their place, we have to inquire whether 
this " History of Literature” maintains the standard that, in 
its own kind, has been set. We think not. It is difficult to 
look on this volume as exhaustive and authoritative enough 
to fulfil the requirements of the serious student. The print is 
large and the text, dealing with an immense period, is only 
some four hundred pages in all. Moreover, making full allow- 
ance for the difficulties of unification spoken of already as 
inherent in the scheme, we cannot feel that much attempt at 
homogeneity or proportion has been made. The book leaves 
an impression of having been thrown together, an impression 
which is not by any means lessened when we find the late 
Prof. Maitland's “ Study of the Anglo-Saxon Law Language ” 
—so excellent in itself and for the purpose for which it was 
written—doing duty as the twentieth chapter. And what 
was the reason for letting one-half of Prof. Ker's admirable 
“ Metrical Romances, 1200-1500,” lapse into inferior hands ? 
There are certain other things, too, such as the strange 
“ Table of Dates," page 483, of which the less said the better. 

The weight the book possesses is given to it by half-a-dozen 
really scholarly chapters, of which vi., vii., and x., with Prof. 
Ker's, are, perhaps, the most notable. Interesting and valu- 
able as all of these are, the most delightful is Dr. Sandvs' 
“The Early Franciscans in Oxford." Space forbids us to 
quote more than a few sentences descriptive of Richard of 
Bury, with that bibliophile's eulogy of his treasures ; but these 
are enough to show how Dr. Sandys makes his material come 
to life in his hands:— 

Richard of Bury [he says] presents us with a vivid picture of his 
eagerness in collecting books with the aid of the szationarii and librarii 
of France, Germany, and Italy. For some of his purchases he sends 
to Rome, while he dwells with rapture on his visits to Paris, ‘‘ the 
paradise of the world," *'* where the days seemed ever few for the 
greatness of our love. There are the delightful libraries, more 
aromatic than stores of spicery ; fAere the verdant pleasure-gardens of 
all varieties of volumes." Ile adds that in his own manors he always 
employed a large number of copyists, as well as binders and illumina- 
tors ; and he pays an eloquent tribute to his beloved books :—** Truth, 
that triumphs over all things, seems to endure more usefully and to 
fructify with greater profit in books. The meaning of the voice perishes 
with the sound ; truth latent in the mind is only a hidden wisdom, a 
buried treasure ; but truth that shines forth from books is eager to 
manifest itself to all our senses. It commends itself to the sight, when 
it is read ; to the hearing, when it is heard ; and even to the touch, 
when it suffers itsclf to be transcribed, bound, corrected, and preserved. 
What pleasantness of teaching there is in books—how easy, how secret ! 
How safely and how frankly do we disclose to books our human 
poverty of mind ! They are masters who instruct us without rod or 
ferule. If you approach them, they are not asleep; if you inquire of 
them, they do not withdraw themselves; they never chide when you 
make mistakes, they never laugh if you are ignorant . . ." Richard 
of Bury marks for England the time of transition between the scholastic 
era and the revival of learning. The Oxford of his day was still the 
“ beautiful city, spreading her gardens to the moonlight, and whisper- 
ing from her towers the last enchantments of the Middle Age !" 
‘ Then flash’d a yellow gleam across the world." Few, if any, in 
our western islands thought to themselves, ** thesun is rising," though 
in another land, the land of Petrarch, moonlight had already faded 
away—‘‘ thesun had risen.” 


The Poets: Geoffrey Chaucer to Alfred Tennyson. Im- 
pressions by WILLIAM STEBBING. 2 vols. (8s. net. 
Frowde.) 

The title half disarms criticism. It tells us that we must 
not expect a history of English poetry, nor a dissertation on 
the growth and development of poetry in England; but 
personal impressions of particular poets. It is, in fact, an 
anthology with a running comment. The poets, as Mr. Stebbing 
tells us in his preface, have been his life companions to whom 
he owes the best of his education, and he would in part repay 
his debt by communicating to others the secret of their charm. 
Mr. Stebbing takes one by one from the shelf his favourite 
poets. transcribes the pencilled passages, and goes on to tell 
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us why he loves them, or, sometimes, why he used to love 
them. This volume was given him by his father; this poem 
was read to him by a friend; over this passage he had an 
argument with Mark Pattison. In such cases we may admire 
the author’s fine taste or gently hint at his extravagance, but 
the critic feels himself as much out of place as a gentleman 
who accompanies a lady on her shopping. 

The work provokes comparisons with Mr. Humphry Ward’s 
" English Poets " ; the two works cover the same ground, and 
in both poets are treated as units. But here the likeness ends. 
The older work is an anthology with an introductory memoir 
and appreciation of each poet, written by an expert. We 
cannot expect the same knowledge and discrimination from 
a man of letters who takes all poetry for his province; but 
we fail to find that in any one of his seventy-one essays, and 
this we might reasonably expect, Mr. Stebbing has succeeded 
in revealing the genius of a poet, in " tracing and defining his 
magic," better than is done in the corresponding monographs. 

Take the treatment of Shakespeare's Sonnets, of which 
Mr. Stebbing is a profound admirer. The work is done 
" superlatively well." “Their subjects, Southampton, Pem- 
broke, or anybody else, and their present object, as the chain 
of harmony sways to and fro, are immaterial to us. He 
compacted them out of dreams, in a trance of all active mental 
powers but imagination . . . They make a single bouquet to 
be enjoyed as a whole." That the Sonnets can be enjoyed 
without a key may be freely admitted, but we cannot admit 
that they can be fully appreciated or understood if we do not 
know the person (or rather persons) to whom they are in- 
dited, or at least conceive to ourselves what kind of persons 
these were. Mr. Sidney Lee finds in them a glorified cento 
and Mr. Stebbing a harmonized chain of psychological analysis. 
Both theories are, in our judgment, wide of the mark; but, on 
any supposition, the metaphor of a single bouquet (Mr. Steb- 
bing is too fond of metaphor) strikes us as singularly inappro- 
priate. The most fanatic idolatrist of Shakespeare must find 
the first series—the reiterated exhortation to the friend or 
patron to beget an heir—cloying, if not nauseating, and, if we 
imagine them all a dream, they become a very nightmare. 

Contrary to our intention, we have been provoked into 
criticism and will only add a few casual jottings. The primary 
shortcoming of Milton's epic is “ the refusal of admittance 
into that mighty heart." We turn the page and read the 
invocation to Light. Herrick might have written, inter alia, 
a " Midsummer Night's Dream," a " Romeo and Juliet," a 
“ Faithful Shepherdess.” Herrick was a supreme lyricist, 
but is there a hint in all the Hesperides of dramatic power ? 
Dryden's “ Ode on St. Cecilia's Day" is “one of the world's 
masterpieces without a flaw," and “ Alexander's Feast" can 
be matched by no ode in the English language except Milton's 
“ Nativity Hymn." Tastes differ. We could name a dozen, 
of Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, Tennyson, Swinburne, Meredith, 
for any one of which we would gladly exchange both of 
Dryden's classical odes. “ With Horace alone he failed." 
To our seeming Dryden never succeeded better than in the 
magnificent paraphrase of Ode III., xxix. Collins's poems 
* contain almost as many masterpieces as there are pages." 
This is to repeat Mr. Swinburne's hyperbole of encomium. 
They contain one masterpiece, several poems of the second 
order, and not a little trash. Of Swift we read “facit in- 
dignatio versus not poetry." Versum Juvenal wrote, not 
versus; and will Mr. Stebbing maintain that 

Yes, I am proud, I must be proud to see 

Men not afraid of God afraid of me 
is not poetry? “ Mecaenas" is another slip that we should 
not have expected from an Oxford Fellow. 

We have perhaps been too severe in marking what is amiss 
in a work that not does pretend to be critical, and we gladly 
add that, as a companion for leisure hours, with its full and 
generally well chosen extracts, it can be heartily recommended. 


John Harvard and his Times. By HENRY C. SHELLEY. 
(7s. 6d. net. Smith, Elder.) 
“ Harvard, John (1607-1638), principal founder of Harvard 
College, Massachusetts; of humble origin; M.A. Emmanuel 


College, Cambridge, 1635; settled in Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, 1637 ; bequeathed half his estate and library for new 
college at Cambridge, Massachusetts." So runs the epitome 
in “The Dictionary of National Biography "—brief, indeed, 
but giving us all the material facts of John Harvard's life. 
It is with the times rather than with the man that Mr. Shelley 
hasdealt. John Harvard is a typeof the New England settlers 
—a lay figure that the artist has draped in the costume 
proper to his age, and set as the central figure in a picture 
of Laudian England. This is no fault of the writer, for there 
are no personal materials to hand. To write the life of a 
Shakespeare who had left no plays or sonnets behind him 
would bea parallel. Our illustration is not chosen at random; 
for the connexion between Harvard and Shakespeare, though 
resting wholly on hypothesis, is circumstantially worked out 
and forms one of the most interesting chapters in the volume. 
Shakespeare, when he lodged near the Bear Garden, was a 
near neighbour of the father, Robert Harvard, a butcher in 
the High Street; and, Puritan as he was, there is reason to 
suppose that he visited the Rose and afterwards the Globe 
Theatre and saw Shakespeare act there. This is mere guess- 
work, but it is hard to explain how Robert Harvard took for 
his second wife a Stratford maiden except on the supposition 
that Shakespeare acted as an intermediary in the match, and 
the close relations of the Shakespeare and Rogers families 
at Stratford are well established. 

For the picture of a grammar school in those days we have 
abundant materials, and the story of John's first day at 
St. Saviour's is well worked out. In his satchel were his 
primer, a Geneva Bible, pens, ink, and paper, and a good 
candle—for school began at 7. School went on till 11, then a 
break of two hours for dinner, and then another four hours 
till 5. And this went on year in year out except for two whole 
holidays, one for the Lady Fair of Southwark and the other 
to hear the Election orations at Merchant Taylors', and a 
week's vacation in September. No cricket or football, but 
the scholars might leap, run, wrestle, or shoot with the long 
bow. No pocket money, except that once a quarter the boy 
brought fourpence for the usher and twopence for rods. 

The struggle at Cambridge between Puritanism and Ortho- 
doxy is aptly outlined by telling quotations from contem- 
poraries, and sketches are given of the leaders of thought 
under whose influence Harvard must have come during his 
seven years at Emmanuel College. Here is an anecdote of 
one of his fellow-collegians, Henry Pierrepont, that we do 
not remember to have met with before:—” Later in life, after 
he had become notorious as an amateur dabbler in medicine, 
he sent a furious challenge to Lord Roos with the message, 
* You dare not meet me with a sword in your hand, but was 
it a bottle none would be more forward.’ Lord Roos, how- 
ever, was quite the equal of his challenger with his pen. ‘If,’ 
he retorted, ' by your threatening to ram your sword down 
my throat, you do not mean your pills, the worst is past and 
I am safe enough." That Harvard may have met and known 
“the Lady of Christ's" is quite possible, but Mr. Shelley has 
not much to show in favour of the high probability. 

Of John Harvard it inay be truly said that nothing in his 
life became him like the leaving it. His career was stainless, and 
the little we know all points to a pious and lovable character. 
but by his last bequest he forged a link between England and 
America that time has only strengthened. The book is plea- 
santly written, in spite of some slipshod English—" incredu- 
lous ” for " incredible " and “transpire” for " happen." 


The Main Tendencies of Victorian Poetry. By ARNOLD 
SMITH. (5s. net. Saint George Press.) l 

The adoption of such theoretic headings as Hope, Optim- 
ism, Pessimism, and so forth might make us fear a limited 
method of treatment which we do not in fact find in this little 
volume. The author consistently realizes that it is the func- 
tion of the poet, while necessarily reacting under the intel- 
lectual tendencies of his time, “ to clothe his intuitions in the 
garb of beauty,” and avoids the danger of stripping off this 
garment in the vain hope that the naked concepts into which 
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alone these intuitions will then be translatable could in any 
actual sense correspond to the poetical reality. 

In Swinburne, Rossetti, and Fitzgerald's Omar Khayyám, 
which Mr. Arnold Smith rightly treats as an original work, 
neglect of the essential zsthetic element would of course be 
impossible; but it would have been less difficult to effect the 
false separation of form and matter in the work of Browning, 
Clough, or Matthew Arnold. It is here, however, that Mr. 
Arnold Smith is most faithful to his method of poetic critic- 
ism, and his characterization of Browning's style is among 
the best things in the book—though, by the way, he surely 
errs in regarding the opening passage of " Kharshish " as an ex- 
ample of personal, rather than of dramatic, expression. The 
author's breadth of view, wide range of allusion, and warm 
appreciation of very various qualities explain the desire of 
his University Extension audience that the lectures on which 
these critical essays were based should take a more per- 
manent form; though we must confess that the somewhat 
strolling gait admissible in a popular lecture has not been 
quite continuously exchanged for the more formal progress 
proper to a written essay: threads are dropped and re- 
sumed with a casualness that is the more vexatious, as 
there are many allusive touches in the criticism which 
seem to prove that, under a more searching treatment, the 
appeal of these studies might have been considerably ex- 
tended. It is particularly cheering, if we remember their 
orginal scope and destination, to read Mr. Arnold Smith's 
glowing tribute to those qualities of Swinburne's works which 
still seem to be only dimly recognized by many professed 
students of English poetry. “ As we contemplate,” he says, 
“the collated edition of his poems, we are struck again by 
their unexampled variety and beauty: they are the memorial 
of a great industry and a high devotion to art, a noble monu- 
ment of the English language, and a living testimony to the 
earnestness, the power, and the essential right-mindedness of 
a great and splendid poet.” But Mr. Arnold Smith’s eulogy 
of Swinburne as the last of the great Victorian poets, emphas- 
izes an omission which Swinburne himself would be the first 
to repudiate—that of Meredith's name. It is intelligible 
enough that the author should have felt Mr. Meredith's work 
too complex for consideration in these short studies; but the 
exclusion of so great a name, among Victorian as well as 
among living poets, seems to demand some apology or ex- 
planation. 


Nugae Latinae. By EfwARD CoNOLLy. (2s. net. Oxford: 
Blackwell.) 

The Rev. T. L. Papillon has edited this book of Latin verse trans- 
lation to preserve the memory of a scholar of Merton College, *'* well 
known to many friends at the University and in after life for the 
elerance of his scholarship and taste." The specimens selected are, 
many of them, neat and elegant, but the scholarship is by no means 
faultless, and the editor has been too chary in ‘‘ correcting or improving 
where It was absolutely necessary." Sedley’s ‘‘ Phillis is my only joy” 
Is prettily rendered in hendecasyllabics, but **nunquam non misero 
mihi placebit," for ‘yet she never fails to please," is an absolute mis- 
rendering. _The “King in Thule” should not have seen the light. 

Usque Ditis in manu" is doubtful Latin; ‘‘eram suam" does not 
render ‘‘seine Buhle,” nor '*ultumo calore fretus" ‘‘der alte 
Zecher," and “ prolutum ” is singularly weak for *'stürzen, trinken 
und sinken." «t Caducus"' cannot mean “dying.” “Ara” must be 
à misprint for **arx." A still worse misrendering of the sense is— 


““ Heaven's arch is oft their roof, the pleasant shade 
Of oak and plane oft serves them for a bed.” 


“ Saepius his patulum caeli convexa lacunar, 
Quernaque sufficiunt gratos maga/ia lectos.’ 


“O soci, quanta est fallacia discite rerum,” looks like a solecism, but 

with a different stopping it might pass muster; but ‘‘ paulo ” for 
paulisper” and the use of ** prae’’ (page 17) are blots that should not 
ave been overlooked. 


(1) An Old High German Primer. With Grammar, Notes, and 
Glossary by JosepH WnicHT, Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Second Edition. (3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) (2) Zsterrcal 
German Grammar. Vol. I.: Phonology, Word-Formation, and 
Accidence, By the same author. (Frowde.) 

(1) All work by the author of ** The English Dialect Dictionary " is 
yond ordinary criticism. Certain changes have taken place in the 
y of the work since the first edition of the Old High German Primer 


? 
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appeared, the chapter on phonology having been rewritten. The 
book is completed by a series of Old High German extracts, with 
notes and vocabulary. There is but one slight objection to be made, 
and that is that, owing to the very fullness of the book and the multi- 
tude of references to cognate tongues and dialects, the beginner will 
feel himself out of his depth uatil the chapter on accidence is reached. 
There, indeed, nothing could be clearer than the arrangement of the 
work. 

(2) The ** Historical German Grammar," first of a series of his- 
torical grammars planned by Prof. Wright, is in some respects but an 
amplification of the preceding work. The author traces the change in 
vowel sounds from the Indo-Germanic, through primitive Germanic, 
O. H.G., and M.H.G., to modern times. This and the chapters on the 
two Lautverschiebungen known as Grimm's and Verner’s Laws—and, in 
fact, all that part of the book which deals with phonology—may be met 
in a shorter form in the Primer. But there the resemblance between 
the two books ends ; for Dr. Wright treats the grammatical part of the 
book on the comparative method, giving Old, Middle, and Modern 
High German forms in parallel lists. Students of Old and Middle 
High German cannot do better than make use of this book for this 
reason, as they will be learning two things with scarcely more trouble 
than they would expend on either separately. A knowledge of modern 
German on the part of the student is presupposed throughout. The 
book is furnished with an exhaustive index, a feature too often forgotten 
by modern editors and authors. 


Across the Channel. (Ueber den Kanal.) Ein englischer Sprachführer. 
By H. ALEXANDER CLAY, M.A., and Dr. Oskar THIERGEN. 
(M. 3. 50. Leipzig: E. Haberland.) 

This very complete book serves two purposes at once, as the authors 
tell us in the preface. It is to be a guide, not only to the English 
language, but also to England itself. The first part contains much 
useful information for a German on his travels to and through England. 
In the second the young German is taken over the metropolis. In the 
third he visits Epsom Downs, Eton, Windsor, and other places of 
interest. A short English grammar, a list of useful phrases, a vocabu- 
lary and maps, including a chart of the underground railways of 
London (so up to date is the book), are appended. While fully acknow 
ledging the hard work of the authors and the pains they have taken to 
select interesting scenes and episodes for the instruction of the pilgrim, 
we nevertheless wonder very greatly whether any one, even a German, 
would be persevering enough to read through the 160 pages of parallel 
dialogue in which the information is imparted. In other words, we 
think the authors would have been better advised to discard the old- 
fashioned dialogue form and choose the straightforward method adopted 
by Dr. Krone. ** Ueber den Kanal” differs from the latter’s books in 
that its authors have intended it as a guide to certain definite places of 
interest, while Dr. Krone's information is quite general. In any case, 
the soundness of the book's information is unquestioned. 


Victor Hugo: Selected Poems, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by H. W. Eve. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Victor Hugo is, without dispute, ‘‘the greatest poet of modern 
France,” and deserves to be better known in English schools. Mr. Eve 
has selected with judgment and discretion some thirty characteristic 
morceaux, and he is one of those rare commentators who never shun a 
dark passage. And yet the present reviewer cannot help recalling 
an observation of Matthew Arnold. Arnold had just finished reading 
André Chénier, and, pointing to the poems, he said : ** There is more 
real poetry in this little book than in all the score of volumes of Victor 
Hugo." Mr. Eve is not blind to the defects of his author, but we 
could wish that he had given the schoolboy more of the pure lyrics— 
* Les Djinns,” ** Saison des Semailles,” ** Booz Endormi "—and less 
of the sublimated egotism. We fear the English schoolboy will be 
moved to irreverent laughter as he translates **I seized the human 
heart by the collar and cried, ‘Why gall, envy, hatred?’ I emptied 
the pockets of life and found nothing inside but mourning, &c.;” and 
will not be moved by ** the sacred tomb that looks into the depths of 
the poet's heart” and sees the just man made perfect. We doubt 
whether the unaided schoolboy will recognize that Olympio is Victor 
Hugo, and perhaps it is as well for him that there is no reference to 
** La Carmagnole d'Olympio." Can we conceive a poem of Tennyson's 
entitled ** The Thunderer's Sorrows ” ? 


The Education of To-morrow. By J. S. REMINGTON, Director 
Ayrsome Technical Laboratories and Testing Station. (2s. net. 
Guilbert Pitman.) 

The most convincing portion of this book seems to us its discussion of 

** commercial degrees." The author rightly criticizes the attitude of the 

average business man who, perhaps rightly hostile to a University 

course of the usual type, has shown himself equally apathetic when 
commercial courses have been organized at the more modern Universities. 

The result of this apathy is that the students who are availing themselves 

of the degree courses in commerce are mainly foreigners. Many of the 

criticisms of modern education contained in this book —especially of the 
education given in the public school—are of the now familiar type. 

The author rightly urges that a system whose main justification is an 

assumption that boys will never have to earn their own living is 
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inadequate for the present age. He points out the special merits 
of ** German " and ** American " methods, and holds that, while we can 
learn much from our commercial rivals, we dare not imitate them 
slavishly. Whether, however, our author has dropped his plummet 
deeply enough into the sea of educational thought can scarcely be 
judged from the present small volume. 


A Father!s Hints to his Son. By ARTHUR RYDER. (Bartlett.) 

Simple hints, mostly sensible, but too much in the style of proverbial 
philosophy. There are personal touches that will come home to the 
youth. Thus we have it on the authority of the ‘‘ Jubilee Plunger” 
that no systematic backer of horses ever made money at the game. 
The envoi is an ebullition of Teutophobia, and strangely out of place. 


Investigations on the Theory of the Photographic Process. By S. E. 
SHEPPARD and C. G. KENNETH MkEs. (6s. 6d. net. Long- 
mans.) 

Dr. Sheppard and Dr. Mees have, for some years, been engaged in 
researches bearing upon the physico-chemical questions which are in- 
volved in photographic processes, and their results have been published 
from time to time in various scientific journals. This volume is a 
connected account of their work, and, although it does not pose as a 
complete text-book, it is a distinct contribution to our knowledge of 
the physical chemistry of exposure, development, fixation, and to the 
subject of sensitometry. It is in no sense a manual of technical pho- 
tography, and will appeal solely to the serious student of the theory of 
the photographic process and to the physical chemist. 


*! International Scientific Series." —Vol. 90: The New Physics and its 
Evolution. By Lucien POINCARE. (5s. Kegan Paul.) 

The work of physicists during the last few years has been so pro- 
ductive that it is becoming increasingly difficult, even for the specialist 
himself, to keep abreast of the ever growing mass of knowledge and 
to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the position now attained. There are 
many others, not professed physicists, who yet take a great interest in 
the progress being made, and it is to both classes that M. Poincaré’s 
book should appeal. Within the limits of some 330 pages we find a 
singularly condensed, and intensely interesting, account of the results 
of multitudes of researches ranging over the whole domain of physical 
science, and the discrimination which has been exercised in pointing 
out what is sure and what is merely probable is worthy of all praise. 
It is inevitable, in a book of this type, that only the broadest outlines 
can be presented, and therefore the reader must approach equipped 
with some knowledge of modern physics. We have observed a few 
errors of a chemical nature which should not have escaped the proof- 
reader, such as ''fluorine" for ‘‘ fluorite,” page 177; '* magnesium” 
instead of ** magnesia," page 295 ; and the editor's note, on page 178, 
that sylvine is **a natural chlorate of potassium, generally of volcanic 
origin." 

Church's Laboratory Guide. Dy E. KINCH. 
(Gurney & Jackson.) 

The chemical training of students in agricultural colleges, subsequent 
to the acquirement of the general principles of the science, naturally 
demands that their attention should be specially directed towards the 
study of those materials—such as manures, soils, waters, foods, and 
agricultural products generally —with which their future interests will be 
indissolubly connected. The present volume is divided into three 
sections. The first deals with simple manipulations and some carefully 
chosen exercises in simple qualitative analysis of substances of special 
interest to the agriculturist ; Part II. develops the qualitative analysis 
into a comprehensive scheme ; and Part III. gives directions for the 
quantitative analysis of manures, soils, water, and foods. The book 
will be useful not only to agriculturists, but also to public analysts. 


(1) Zhe Story of English Literature. Vol. II.: Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. (2) Acadings of English Literature. 
Senior Course: Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Junior 
Course: Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. By Edmunds 
and Spooner. (Each volume, 3s. 6d. John Murray.) 

We agree with the authors in their sense of the importance of an 
historical method in the teaching of English literature, but we cannot 
feel that they have justified their production of another labour-saving 
history, with its accompanying scrap-books of verse and prose, assorted 
by a principle of selection which remains a mystery to us, according to 
the supposed needs of senior and junior pupils. We are already amply 
provided with admirable brief surveys of English literature, with an- 
thologies so excellent as to have become classics, compiled before 
almost the entire body of our national literature was brought within 
the reach of every man by manifold cheap editions. In the hands of 
a competent teacher these might surely suffice: if he have not within 
himself the understanding of literature as a thing of power, no text- 
book on earth can enable him to reveal it as such to his pupils, and the 
greater semblance of completeness his apparatus bears the greater 
seems to us the error. If we could think that the heterogeneous 
fragments of Donne, Sir Thomas Browne, Dryden, Burke, Hume, 
Gibbon, and Swift—to choose a few at random—strung together like 
Venetian beads, would result in stimulating the pupil to closer indi- 
vidual research, we should hail these volumes with delight ; but we 
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have no such hope. In docile acceptance of the opinion expressed in 
the heading to his selection, the pupil will believe he has received a 
representative impression of an author: he will proceed to learn by 
heart the well balanced little estimate of that author’s qualities and of 
his place in literature, which he will find in the ‘‘ Story of English Litera- 
ture,” and will move with unstirred imagination to taste the next morsel. 
We have no doubt that hard-worked teachers and pupils will welcome 
this characteristic product of the examination system. We cannot 
welcome it, not because, to use the author’s words, we think it neces- 
sarily **an overbold or supererogatory undertaking to add to the 
number of books dealing with English literature," but because we 
cannot find in this one that essential understanding that the study ot 
literature is neither a study of mere words nor of mere ideas, but of 
ideas that have come to birth through the imagination, and that the 
key to literature is not knowledge, but imagination and passion. 


Catalogue of Prints. II.: Modern Etchings and Aguatints of the 
British and American Schools inthe National Art Library, Victoria 
and clibert Museum. (2s. 6d. Wyman & Sons.) 

Mr. Martin Hardie, the compiler of this catalogue, continues the 
useful work of drawing up for ready reference a complete list of all the 
etchers, British and foreign, represented by original impressions in 
the National Art Library. This second volume is marked by the 
same careful regard for detail in describing the etchings themselves, 
and the same complete indications for tracing the plates in the collec- 
tion in the shortest possible time, as were apparent in the volume de- 
voted to foreign artists. To a busy worker, as well as to the student, 
these are no slight excellences in a catalogue, and Mr. Hardie is to 
be congratulated on maintaining those features of all good indexing— 
pithiness in statement and accuracy in reference. It is to be hoped 
that other art examples, lithographs, line-engravings, coloured wood- 
cuts, at present not so fully indexed, may be made as readily accessible 
by similar careful and conscientious labour. 


The Book of Blizabethan Verse. Chosen by W. S. BRAITHWAITE. 
(6s. net. Chatto & Windus.) 

To make a single-volume anthology that would contain the best verse 
of the Elizabethan age is a brave endeavour, accomplished with 
scholarly care and fine literary judgment. The Editor has set to work 
in the right way. He has searched himself the original sources, from 
Tottel's Miscellany downwards, and then checked his work by collating 
existing anthologies. To Mr. Bullen, as the first and most thorough 
explorer in this neglected field of literature, he expresses his full obliga- 
tions. The result is a dainty volume containing 675 choice poems by 
106 Elizabethan makers, not counting the numerous anonyma. Inform 
the volume leaves nothing to desire, except that the paper is somewhat 
thin and transparent. The ‘‘ Elizabethan Age " is liberally interpreted, 
and covers, to speak by the book, 171 years. The metaphor by which 
the editor justifies this licence is of more than Elizabethan boldness. 
We may allow him the pipings of half-awakened birds, but a nest that 
is a home for a dying echo is a far-fetched conceit. We have no quarrel 
with the exclusion of Milton, but we cannot allow that there is nothing 
Elizabethan about his muse. ** To the ocean now I fly" and ‘* O'er the 
smooth enamell'd green" have the quimtessence of the Elizabethan 
lyric. In the notes Mr. Braithwaite has modestly contented himself 
for the most part with culling the criticisms of Bullen, Elton, Quiller- 
Couch, and Dowden. |. Wecould wish that he had dealt more fully with 
variants, and given us further explanation of the text. Thus, in 85, 
** Love in thine eyes doth build his bower " is assuredly the right read- 
ing. The text has **tower." In 193 the punctuation of stanzas 3 
and 4 wholly obscures the meaning, and the same remark applies to the 
last note on page 710.  ** Thy hair is a nettle for the nicest roses "— 
neither glossary nor notes afford help. We suppose the word = knittle, 
bag or net. In 147 we are told that ‘‘schouris " showers, but what 
is the meaning of ‘‘ Til woful hairtis castis his light"? We ask for 
information. **I'll never love thee more" is a singularly unfortunate 
title for Montrose's immortal love song. 

It is because we contidently expect before long a second edition that 
we care to mark these slight flaws and omissions. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. I.: Abbadie— Beacon. 
(15s. Smith, Elder.) 

‘Tout vient à celui qui sait attendre," and by the end of 1909 
readers will have complete this reissue. identical with the original 
edition in type and size of page, at a third of the original price, and 
occupying a third of the shelf space. For those forming a school 
library it is the first cyclopzdic book we would recommend, as the 
much advertised ** Historians’ History " is the last. 


Through the Magic Door. By Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. 
(5s. Smith, Elder.) 

A series of easy, rambling, gossipy, breezy chats about books. 
t There is no branch of literature which is not discussed," of the ad- 
vertisement, is an obvious hyperbole. For philosophy or theology, no 
one is likely to consult Sir Arthur Doyle. The ‘* Magic Door” reveals 
Samuel Laing as his evangelist and F. W. Myers as apocalypt. But 
on books of travel and adventure, on the novel, and still more on the 
novelette, he is an authority. The only poets discussed beyond a 
casual allusion are Macaulay, Henley, R. L. Stevenson, and Kipling. 
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To call Johnson's ‘‘ Lives of the Poets” nothing but a succession of 
prefaces shows lack of appreciation, no less than to cull a single 
saugrenu sentence from the admirable preface to Johnson’s edition of 
Shakespeare. Quotations need verifying. Who would recognize Dryden 
in “ Great genius is to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do those rooms divide ” ? 


On Boxiana Sir Arthur is learned and sympathetic, and the personal 
touches all add zest to the book. Thus it is told how a visit to the 
solitary inn at the top of the Gemmi Pass suggested to Sir Arthur the 
plot of a novel, and how on his way home he picked up a novel of 

Maupassant, the scene of which was this very inn and the plot on 

the same lines as he had conceived—a curious coincidence, though 

it hardly seems to us ‘‘a Spiritual interposition.” 

“ The Royal Treasury of Story and Song.”—Part I., Doors of Gold 
(10d.) ; Part IL, Fairy Favours (1s.) ; Part III., The Hall 
of Heroes (1s. 3d.). (Nelson.) 

Attractive readers, sumptuously illustrated, with nothing suggestive 
of a lesson book. The story is better than the song. Dr. Johnson's 
“I put my hat upon my head ” is a patch on— 

** Here Cinderella you may see, 
A beauty rare and fair ; 
Her real name was Helena ; 
Few could with her compare." 


Charles Lamb's Specimens of English Dramatic Poets. 
(2s. 6d. Routledge.) 

This reprint is introduced by a biographical note contributed to the 
Atheneum by that careful scholar, the late Mr. Dykes Campbell. The 
" Specimens " have long been out of print, and we welcome so cheap 
and handy an edition. We notice one careless misprint. Catiline, 
rightly spelt in the text, appears in the headlines as ** Cataline." 

The Fairyland of Living Things. By RICHARD KEARTON. With 

Photographs by CHERRY KEARTON. (1s. 6d. Cassell.) 

This isa special school edition of the last Christinas book ofthe Brothers 
Kearton. The original edition is doubtless more sumptuously got up, but 
in this one, published at a third of the price, there is nothing lacking in 
the reproduction of the photographs from Nature which form the chief 
features ; and the next best thing for a child to observing the direct 
objects is to study Nature through these life-like reproductions. 
Birds are Messrs. Kearton's speciality, but the book is not confined to 
birds, and the butterflies depicted are perfectly recognizable even 
without the aid of colour. 

Significant Etymolozy ; or, Roots, Stems, and Branches of the English 
Language. By the Very Rev. JAMES MITCHELL.  (Blackwood.) 
The title is somewhat misleading : we expect a treatise on semantics 

or a scientific philology and we have instead a ‘‘ Diversions of Purley,” 

up to date, a pleasant gossip on everyday words. The words are 
grouped not according to their philological significance, but by logical 

categories—the mineral, vegetable, animal kingdom, &c. It is a 

delightful book to take up in spare moments, and, though the scholar 

will find little that is new, the wayfaring man will not be led astray. 

The Greek needs overhauling. It is transliterated (v's appearing as #’s 

or y 5), but quantities are irregularly and sometimes wrongly marked 

(osote and posotés on the same page) Arlo is not the Greek for “a 

lover," and it is hard to recognize ua yapeiv in ama gamen. 

The Bee People. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

The Bee tells her own story ; but she is a plain worker, not 
a philosopher like Michelet and Maeterlinck’s bees. The illustrations 
on every page, partly photographic, partly magnified objects, form 
à most effective running commentary. 

"^ Bible Lessons for the Young."— The Old Testament in Selections 
from the Authorised Version. Arranged by the Rev. M. G. 
GLAZEBROOK, D.D. (4s.6d. Rivingtons.) 

Dr. Glazebrook's Biblical books are too well known to need much 
comment. They have for some years past brought an intelligent 
comprehension of many parts of the Old Testament within reach of 
thousands of boys. The present work is no new one. Its first part is 
a series of selections in the words of the Authorised Version. Its 
second part consists of notes on each selection for the use of the teacher, 
together with maps and a detailed treatment of certain historical and 
topographical matters. Masters who have opportunity and inclination 
to devote their intelligence to the task of making the Old Testament a 
living book will find Dr. Glazebrook's help invaluable. 

Lyrical Ballads by William Wordsworth and S. T. Coleridge, 1798. 
Edited, with Certain Poems of 1798 and an Introduction and 
Notes, by THoMAs HuTCHINSON. (Duckworth.) l 

Ín this second edition the introduction and notes have been revised, 
and the text verified afresh, by comparison with the originals. Mr. 
Hutchinson is among the foremost of authorities on Wordsworth, and 
every Wordsworthian is bound to possess himself of this scholarly con- 
tribution to the bibliography and exegesis. 

. The Schoolmasters Yearbook and Directory, 1908 (Sonnenschein), is 

m its sixth year of publication. It appeared towards the end of 
ebruary, and the editors invite opinions whether January I or the 


early spring would be the better date for publication. Now that nearly 
all educational associations hold their annual meetings during the 
Christmas holidays it certainly seems to us advisable to fix a date at 
which the resolutions passed could be reported before they were 
stale and out of date. There are no new features to notice in this 
year's issue, but the various sections have been thoroughly overhauled 
and brought up to date. The editors modestly plead for a biennial 
purchase of this volume by all whose names are included in their 
educational Who's Who, and, in supporting the plea, we may add the 
rider that no professional man who interests himself in the politics of 
education can dispense with the “ Yearbook” as a work of reference 
to which. he may turn for dates, documents, Acts of Parliament, 
departmental minutes, &c. An obituary of the year is a desideratum, 
and the editors should make up their mind whether to include or 
exclude retired schoolmasters. It is a sign of the times that of the 
forty-four appointinents to head masterships recorded only seven are 
clerics. 

The Children's Encyclopedia (Amalgamated Press) costs 7d. net and 
is to be completed in forty fortnightly parts. The good child who sub- 
scribes (or his parents for him) and, what is harder, preserves the parts, 
will, at the end of a year and three-quarters, possess a volume of some 
five thousand pages, with forty scientific toys thrown into the bargain. 
It is a true encyclopedia—a globe of knowledge, as Bacon calls it, of 
all things in earth and the heavens—admirably focussed by the editor, 
Mr. Arthur Mee, for infant optics. The frontispiece of children all 
over the globe is a delightful scheme of colour, and some famous pic- 
tures are well reproduced in whole-page illustrations. 


The last half century of ‘‘Everyman’s Library" (1s. net, Dent) 
contains many notable volumes: under ** Biography," Lewes’ Life of 
Goethe and CARLYLE'S Letters and Life of Cromwell ; under ** Essays," 
EMERSON's Representative Men and THoREAU's Walden; under 
'* History,” Tacitus’ Annals and PARKMAN’S Conspiracy of Pontiae ; 
under ‘‘ Travel,” HAKLUYT's Voyages (continued), LANR’s Modern 
Egyptians and Marco Polo ; under ** Poetry," Cary’s Dante, specially 
edited by Edmund Gardner ; under ** Romance," a new translation of the 
Nibelungenlied ; and under ‘‘ Fiction," five volumes of Dickens and 
three of Balzac. It is indeed a feast of good things well selected and 
well served. Perhaps it is a little rough on Dickens to class under 
** Fiction” his ** American Notes " and ** Child's History of England,” 
and the translators of Euripides' play might have been named. 


A popular edition of A Popular History of the Church of England, 
by WiLLIAM Boyp CARPENTER, Bishop of Ripon (zs. 6d. net, 
Murray), will be welcome. It carries the record of the national 
church from the age of Constantine to the Diamond Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria ; traces boldly and impartially the broad outlines; and the 
book is well illustrated. 

STANLEY's History of the Eastern Church (same price and 
publishers) is a standard work that needs no commendation. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LÀ 
OXFORD. 

The past month contained only a fortnight of full term; and as 
academic events, with the exception of deaths, appointments, and class 
lists, do not occur in the vacation, my April letter has (as usual) to be 
short. 


In legislation, apart from what may be called the minor provisions and 
adaptations which all complicated administration 


Classical requires, there is practically nothing that calls for 
Archaeology ; : 
Diploma. comment. The regulations of the Committee for 


Classical Archxology have been approved by Con- 
vocation, and a brief résumé may be of some interest. Candidates for 
the diploma, as is the case with all the newly organized special studies 
which are not Honour Schools, need not be members of the University. 
The regulations require all who have not qualified for B. A. to pursue 
the study at Oxford, the minimum time being one year. The condi- 
tions of admission to the Archvology Diploma are either a First, 
Second, or Third Class in Classical Moderations or ** Greats”; or a 
Joint Board Certificate for Greek and Latin, with distinction in one of 
the two ; or (in the case of students from foreign Universities) a Certi- 
cate of Proficiency in Greek and Latin ; or, lastly, failing these, the 
candidate must satisfy the Committee that they have an ** adequate 
knowledge" of the two languages. The diploma will be awarded on 
examination, each candidate taking three out of a list of twelve 
subjects, of which he must show an elementary knowledge of ¢zvo, and 
a special or advanced knowledge of one, and one of the three must 
be Greek. The list contains prehistoric archxology (Greek), Greek 
epigraphy, coins, sculpture, vases; Roman imperial sculpture and 
coins, inscriptions; Roman provincial aichzeology, Greek religion and 
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mythology, Greek and Roman architecture, special districts or sites, 
and Greek and Greco-Roman painting. The options, it will be seen, 
cover a satisfactorily wide and various ground ; and the Committee 
further wisely announce that every candidate will be expected to show 
a general knowledge of history and geography, so far as connected with 
his subjects. 


The University has heard with great regret, which will be felt 

wherever learning is honoured, of Canon Cheyne’s 
Ee e * resignation, from reasons of health, of the Oriel 
Professorship of Scripture Interpretation, which he 
has held for twenty-six years with great distinction. The Oriel chair, 
according to the inconvenient arrangement which is found also in the 
case of the Christ Church Theological Professorships, is endowed with 
a Canonry. Any system which confines a professorship to ordained 
members of a particular denomination must obviously tend in the long 
run to restrict the field. That this danger has not been felt is due to 
the distinguished ability and learning of such scholars as Prof. Cheyne, 
Prof. Driver, and Prof. Sanday; but the resignation of Prof. Cheyne 
has drawn attention to it. He might still have continued, and doubt- 
less will continue, his work as a scholar in Oxford, but he felt no 
longer able to discharge his duties as Canon of Rochester. In these 
circumstances the University has rightly intervened, and Convocation 
on March 17 unanimously voted the Professor a retiring pension. 


Another resignation which will cause widespread regret, not only 
in the musical world of Oxford, is that of Prof. 
Sir Hubert Parry, Professor of Music since 1898. 
All who know him and his work speak of him not 
only as a man of high distinction and genius in his art, but also of rare 
personal gifts and qualities. The line of Musical professors, containing 
as it does the names of Hayes, Crotcli, Bishop, Ouseley, and Stainer, 
is a most distinguished one: and those who are qualified to judge 
agree in assigning to Sir Hubert Parry a high place even in this list of 
worthies. 


The appeal so vigorously promoted by Lord Curzon for a Univer- 
sity Endowment Fund has already, we are informed, 
secured donations, received or promised, to the 
amount of £75,000, which any one experienced in 
the art of collecting will consider no mean achievement in the time. 
The detailed distribution of appeals, through the agency of helpers in 
each college, has hardly yet begun, requiring as it does elaborate 
negotiation and organization. On the whole, it does not seem impos- 
sible that the result, even if it fall somewhat short of Lord Curzon’s 
figure (£250,000), will yet prove to have been worth the trouble. It 
may be added in this connexion that Mr. H. Wilde, Hon. D.C.L., the 
founder of the Wilde Readership, has given a donation of Z 100 towards 
the expenses of the Committee for Anthropology. 


Bir 
Hubert Parry. 


Benefactions. 


Oxford has in the last few weeks of term enjoyed the presence of an 
unusual number of interesting and distinguished 
visitors, invited here to give lectures or addresses. 
Among these were the following :—Archdeacon 
Sharp, of Sarawak, on ‘‘ Missionary Work in Borneo" (Queen's 
College) ; the Hon. A. Elliot and J. A. Simon, M.P., on ** Free 
Trade” (Town Hall); Prof. Silvanus Thompson, on “ The Mariner’s 
Compass in the Thirteenth Century " ( Junior Scientific Club); Dr. 
St. Clair Thomson, on ** The Education of the Voice”; Mr. H. G. 
Wells on ‘‘Socialism and the Problems of Wealth and Poverty” 
(St. John's College and Somerville College) ; Lieut.-General Baden- 
Powell on ''The Education of Hooligans in the Art of Military 
Scouting" (University College) ; and Mr. H. Belloc, M.P., who is 
eloquent in two languages, lectured in French to that new and excellent 
institution, the French Society, on ** The Economic Conditions of 
France compared with those of England." These lectures are all 
public, or easy of access ; and no one can doubt the great stimulus 
and advantage of such opportunities for hearing practical questions of 
present interest discussed by competent exponents. To these should 
be added a lecture in French by M. Paul Sabatier on ** Modernisme et 
les grandes questions religieuses " at Manchester College, and a course 
of lectures on ** The Nature and Conditions of Social Evolution," by 
Prof. Hobhouse, which, it is generally hoped, will reach a wider 
public by being issued in book form. 


The following announcements have appeared :— 

University Prizes and Scholarships.—Arnold Essay—divided be- 
tween R. B. Mowat (Fellow of Corpus Christi) and G. A. C. Sandeman, 
B. A. (Christ Church). Denyer and Johnson Scholarships —H. Marriott, 
B. A. (Keble), and E. F. Morison, B. A. (Lincoln). Passmore Edwards 
Scholarship— H. J. Rose, B.A. (Fellow of Exeter)  Vinerian 
Scholarship—W. A. Greene, B.A. (Fellow of All Souls). A prize 
of £10 has been awarded to Rev. G. Stonehouse (Exeter) for good 
work done in the examination for the Kennicott Scholarship. 

Appointments.— Proctors—]. F. Steining (Fellow of Wadham), 
E. Barker (Tutor of Non-collegiate Students). Degrees: Hon. 
D.Litt. —C. M. Doughty (Caius, Cambridge), for his work ‘ Travels 
in Arabia Deserta”; Hon. D.D.—Rev. C. E. Plumb (Magdalen, 
Bishop-elect of St. Andrews); Research Degree—A. E. Cowley, 


Visitors. 


M.A. (Fellow of Magdalen), qualified for D.Litt. by his Catalogues 
of Hebrew MSS. (Oxford) and of Aramaic Papyri (London). The 
Camden Professor of Ancient History (Prof. Haverfield), who is the 
chief living authority on Roman Britain, has announced a course of 
six lectures on ‘‘ Roman Remains of the Oxford District.” Dr. S. 
Langdon (Columbia University) has been appointed Reader in Assyri- 
ology, in accordance with the wishes of Miss Shillito, the founder of 
the Readership. Right Hon. Sir W. Hart Dyke (Christ Church) has 
been appointed Governor of the Agricultural College of Wye. 

The list of Convocation contains 6,670 names—an increase of 
nearly 100 over the list of last year. 

Mr. P. S. Allen (Corpus Christi) has been elected Fellow of Merton, 
to enable him to pursue his work of editing the letters of Erasmus, 
of which one volume has appeared. 

The following deaths of Oxford men have been announced :—The 
Ven. A. Pott (Balliol and Magdalen), late Principal of Cuddesdon 
College, Honorary Canon of Christ Church and Archdeacon of Berk- 
shire, aged eighty-six ; the Rev. E. M. Weigall (Pembroke), for fifty 
years vicar of Frodingham, aged seventy-four. 


LONDON. 


Since 1902, the date of the last revision, the Matriculation Syllabus 
has had rest; now again the waters are troubled. The syllabus in 
English is again to be revised, and the paper is, apparently, to be made 
harder still for the average student to pass. New requirements for 
essay are ‘‘ acquaintance with English authors, as well as more abstract 
subjects,” one of the new objects of the essay being ‘‘ to test general 
reading and knowledye.” Questions will also be set ‘‘ testing general 
reading and knowledge of English books.” The new paper may be 
taken in September, and musi be taken next January. 

Another proof that matter is continually in a state of flux might be 
found by some philosophers in the startling fact that in some quarters 
another University of London Commission is mooted! Those of us 
who read the evidence taken and the successive schemes formulated 
which ended in the present statutes may well say, ‘‘ Di avertant!” 
The point is raised in view of the University’s taking over the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology. 

Our Chancellor, Lord Rosebery, after flirting with Oxford and getting 
jilted, has now been accepted by Glasgow University as its Chan- 
cellor. Well, he might have been satisfied with the dignity of the 
Chancellorship of a great modern University like London, though, 
indeed, he takes his duties so lightly that he might be the head of half- 
a-dozen Universities without feeling the burden excessive. 

As the appointed and recognized teachers of the University—a 
fluctuating body—feel it a sentimental grievance that they are not 
ex-officio members of the University, the question is being discussed as 
to whether it is worth while altering the statutes to include them. 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, WOMEN'S 
DEPARTMENT. 


The scheme for starting courses of a University standard in House- 
hold Science and Economics is now mature, and the department will 
open next October. Two drawing-room meetings were held last 
month to bring the scheme before the notice of the public, and 
addresses were delivered by Prof. Smithalls, Mr. Mackinder, and Miss 
Faithfull. Over £1,100 has already been subscribed to meet initial 
expenses. The syllabus is being prepared by a Board of Studies 
consisting of seven professors of King's College, the Vice-Principal 
and two lecturers of the Women’s Department, Lady Riicker, Mr. 
Mackinder, Miss Faithfull, Mrs. Woodhouse, and Miss Leahy, with 
Dr. F. Heath as chairman. Prof. Smithalls is acting as Honorary 
adviser and Miss Alice Ravenhill as organizing secretary. A scholar- 
ship of £30 is offered by King’s College, open to any graduated student 
prepared to take the first year post-graduate course. 

The College reopens for the Easter Term on April 30. Special 
courses will be given in Literature on ** The English Novel after 1850," 
* Late Elizabethan Prose and Non-Dramatic Poetry," ** The Poetry of 
1798-1832 " ; also in Philosophy on ** Aristotle's Ethics in relation to 
Later Moral Theory." The usual Outdoor Landscape Class in 
connexion with King's College Art School, given by Mr. R. Vicat 
Cole, will be held during the Summer Vacation. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 


The following appointments have recently been made :— Mr. F. B. 
Bourdillon, B. A. Oxon., has been appointed Warden-elect of Wantage 
Hall, the new hall of residence for men students, which will be 
opened at the beginning of next session. He will also undertake 
certain duties as a member of the teaching staff of the College. At 
Oxford Mr. Bourdillon obtained First Class Honours in the School of 
Modern Languages and Second Class Honours in the School of 
Modern History. He has travelled extensively in Europe, is interested 
in athletics, and has served as Second Lieutenant in the Oxford Univer- 
sity Volunteers. 
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Mr. Herbert J. Maryon has been appointed Teacher of Crafts. 
From 1900 to 1904 he was Director of the Keswick School of Industrial 
Arts, and he has also given instruction in Crafts under the Westmorland 
County Council. The degree of M.A., honoris causa, has been con- 
ferred by the University of Oxford on the Registrar of the College, 
Mr. F. H. Wright. 

A Reading and District Branch of the Historical Association has 
been formed. The Principal of the College is President of the Branch, 
and it has been arranged that meetings shall usually be held at the 
College. The movement has been well supported by residents in 
Reading and the district who are interested in the study and teaching 
of history. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


Lord Alverstone has accepted the Chairmanship of the Council of 
Westfield College ; Lady Drogheda has become a Vice-President ; Mr. 
Rowland Story has been made a trustee ; and the Rev. A. J. Carlyle 
(of Oxford) and Colonel Scott Moncrieff have been elected members 
of the College Council. 


WALES. 

No regulations have yet been published by the Welsh Department 
fixing the amounts of the increased grants to pupils following the 
approved courses during the current school year. These may be ex- 
pected shortly. A regulation, supplementary to the Welsh Regula- 
tions, has, however, been issued, whereby a grant not exceeding £5 
will be paid in respect of each bursar in attendance at a secondary 
school recognized for grants under chapter iii. of the Welsh Regulations, 
who is following an approved curriculum, whether that of the approved 
course or not. 

The controversy over the administration of the Swansea non-pro- 
vided schools is still raging as fiercely as ever, as the Local Education 
Authority persists in its original resolution not to pay the same scale of 
salaries in the Council and in the denominational schools respectively. 
The Board of Education has endeavoured to effect a settlement ; but 
it appears that the Local Authority contest the jurisdiction of the Board 
to decide the question at issue. The Bishop of St. David's, in a long 
speech in the House of Lords, made a vigorous attack on Mr. McKenna, 
chiefly because he had not followed up the policy, as to the equality of 
salaries in the two types of schools, which had been formulated by Mr. 
Birrell in his letter to the Education Authority. His lordship, in the 
course of his speech, took occasion to refer to the Welsh Department, 
and, though he eulogized the Chief Inspector, Mr. O. M. Edwards, he 
seemed disposed to ascribe the vacillating policy of Mr. McKenna to 
the inexperience of his adviser, the Permanent Secretary of the De- 
partment. 

To the demand of Lord Cawdor, that the Swansea Authority should 
be coerced by the application of the Defaulting Authorities Act, Lord 
Crewe, on behalf of the Government, declined to make any statement. 
It appears, indeed, as if this contlict between the managers and the 
Education Committee will last as long as the Act of 1902 remains in 
force ; so that the voluntary teachers are not likely to have their griev- 
ances removed in the near future. 


A special meeting of the College Council was summoned by the 

President, the Earl of Plymouth, on March 4, to 
Minieg Bobool. discuss a letter which Sir T. Marchant Williams 
had sent to the local press, in which he had criti- 
cized the administration of the funds now being collected for the 
Mining School. Sir Marchant objects to the moneys subscribed for 
the school being deposited in a separate account from that of the ordi- 
gary college account, but, unfortunately, in his letter he went further 
and used expressions which were regarded as reflections on the personal 
integrity of the l'rincipal. In the circular convening the Council, Earl 
Plymouth stated that, by his action in publishing such a letter, Sir 
Marchant had tended to jeopardize the future of the Mining School, 
and that the prospects of its success were seriously imperilled. Imme- 
mediate action was therefore necessary, in order to assure the public. 
After a lively debate it was ultimately resolved unanimously, *‘ That 
the Council, having received a full explanation of matters connected 
with the Mining School Fund, and being assured by Sir T. Marchant 
Williams that he intended no reflection upon the personal integrity 
of the Principal, records its entire approval of the action of the 
Principal in dealing with that fund, and regrets that Sir T. Marchant 
Williams should have selected the public press instead of the Council 
to discuss it.” 


No one has been officially selected to arrange for the exhibits from 
the Welsh schools at this exhibition, though the 


Franoo-Briti names of one or two gentlemen have been men- 
Lu AE tioned. Mr. W. Lewis, the hon. secretary of the 


Welsh County Schools Association, was unable to 
indertake the work. The Central Welsh Board, as the only organiza- 
tion capable of advising all the intermediate schools, appears to be the 
most suitable body to make the necessary arrangements for Wales, and 
it is hoped that it may be induced to be responsible for them. 


SCOTLAND. 


The report submitted to the Annual Meeting of the Carnegie Trust 
Carnegie in February dealt with the period from January 1 
Trust. to September 30, 1907. he total amount ex-- 
pended in grants to the Universities for building, 
equipment, endowment, &c., since January 1, 1903, is £156,489. In 
addition grants amounting in all to £9,000 were made to certain extra- 
mural colleges for buildings and permanent equipment. In last 
year's report reasons were given for delaying the second quinquennial 
allocation of grants, and in consequence of this an interim scheme of 
grants has been prepared for the first nine months of the present year. 
The total amount of these grants is £31,227, of which £3,000 is 
allocated for library purposes, £20,312 for building and equipment, 
and £7,914 for endowment and provisional assistance in teaching. In 
1906 7 there was expended upwards of £7,000 in fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and grants for post-graduate study and research. The Trust has 
continued its endeavour to persuade the Universities to institute in each 
faculty an inclusive annual fee in place of the dieters system of separate 
class fees. All the Universities except Aberdeen have now agreed to 
this proposal, and it will probably come into effect after the passing of 
the new Arts Ordinances. The total number of beneficiaries has in- 
creased from 2,684 in 1901-2 to 3,162 in 1906-7, and during the first 
nine months of last year seven beneficiaries voluntarily repaid the fees 
paid for them by the Trust. 


Principal MacAlister was appointed as the representative of the 
Court on the General Medical Council for a period 
of five years from May next. Mr. S. C. Hill, 
Director of Education, Central Provinces, Nagpur, 
India, has given a collection of rare Indian coins to the Hunterian 
Museum. Mr. G. G. A. Murray, Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
formerly Professor of Greek at Glasgow University, has been appointed 
by the Senate of Glasgow University to be Gifford Lecturer for sessions 
1909-10 and 1910-11. Mr. Robert A. Houston, M.A., D.Sc., has 
been appointed Lecturer on Physical Optics, and Mr. Thomas Jones, 
M.A., has been appointed Lecturer on Social Economics at Glasgow 
University. The biennial Commemoration will be held at Glasgow 
University on April 22. Prof. Andrew Gray, LL.D., F.R.S., will 
deliver an oration on Lord Kelvin, and portraits of Emeritus Professor 
McKendrick and Emeritus Professor Robertson, and a medallion of 
Prof. John Cleland will be presented to the University. Among the 
recipients of the honorary degree of D.D. will be Principal Estlin 
Carpenter, Manchester College, Oxford, and Prof. Lucien Gautier of 
Geneva. The degree of LL.D. will be conferred on Mr. George T. 
Beilby, F.R.S., Chairman of the Governors of the Technical College ; 
Colonel David Bruce, C.B., F.R.S., the investigator of Malta fever 
and sleeping sickness; Mr. J. J. Dobbie, F.R.S., Director of the 
Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh; Mr Robert Kidston, F.R.S. ;. 
Mr. Neil Munro; the Right Hon. C. S. Parker, and others. The 
Socialist students have nominated Mr. Keir Hardie as their candidate 
for the Rectorship. 


Aberdeen University has withdrawn its objections to the new Arts 
Ordinances of Glasgow and Edinburgh, and has 
prepared a draft Ordinance of its own on similar 
lines. It has been realized that the Ordinances are 
drawn on broad enough lines to enable Aberdeen to retain most of the 
cherished elements in its present system, and at the same time to gain 
the advantage of greater freedom. There is now no opposition to the 
Glasgow and Edinburgh Ordinances, and it is therefore practically 
certain that the Privy Council will passthem. Mr. William Ridgeway, 
Professor of Archzeology at Cambridge, has been appointed Gifford 
Lecturer at Aberdcen University for the period 1909 to 1911. He is 
to receive the degree of LL.D. from the University in April, and 
among others on whom the degree will be conferred are Sir Harvey 
Adamson, Chief Judge of the Chief Court in Lower Burma ; Earl 
Cromer; Prof. Halliburton, King's College, London; Prof. Larmor, 
Cambridge; Brigadier-General Sir J. R. L. MacDonald; and Mr. 
George Smith, Director of Studies, Provincial Training Centre, 
Aberdeen. Principal Donaldson, St. Andrews University, is one of 
those who are to receive the degree of D.D. 


Glasgow. 


Aberdeen. 


At Edinburgh University difficulties, which seem likely to lead to 
controversy, have arisen regarding the education of 
women students of medicine. Since 1894 the 
women medical students have received their train- 
ing at Minto House, a building leased by the Scottish Association for 
the medical education of women. The University classes in medicine 
have been closed to women; but the lectures at Minto House have 
been specially recognized as qualifying for graduation. Minto House 
has, however, recently been sold to a business company, and it has 
thus become necessary to provide other accommodation for the 
students. The women medicals desire admission to the University 
classes, but the University Court apparently declines to allow this. The 
Association for the Medical Education of Women has been endeavouring, 
in co-operation with the Carnegie Trust, to obtain a convenient site for 
new buildings. The University Court has been asked to enter into a 


Edinburgh. 
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conference on the whole question, but it has declined to do so, **in 
view of the enormous cost that would be involved in making adequate 
provision in connexion with the school of medicine for women students, 
in comparison with the small number of students offering themselves.”’ 
This is, to say the least, a most ungracious attitude on the part of the 
Court, which ought surely to realize that, though it refuses to admit 
women to the medical classes, it has nevertheless duties and respon- 
sibilities towards them as undergraduates. Mr. George Wyndham 
has been nominated as Conservative candidate and Mr. Winston 
Churchill as Liberal candidate for the Lord Rectorship of Edinburgh 
University. 


At the Spring Meeting of the Classical Association of Scotland, 
Cla which was held at St. Andrews University, there 
ssical $ H ` n 
Association. was considerable discussion of the recent regulations 
of the Scottish Education Department reyarding 
the curricula of secondary schools. In an address prepared by Emeritus 
Prof. G. G. Ramsay the action of the Department was criticized on the 
ground that, while the curriculum proposed was open to little objection 
as a typical one, it ought not to be presented as an inflexible code. The 
general feeling of teachers appeared to be that the Department's regula- 
tions were much too rigil, that they made too little allowance for 
variety in local conditions, and that they would have the effect of 
almost entirely driving German out of the schools and very considerably 
reducing the teaching of Greek. Resolutions to this effect were carried, 
and it was also resolved that the amount of time assigned to science 
and drawing as compulsory subjects for all scholars is excessive, and 
that the Intermediate Certificate Examination should not be enforced as 
a necessary preliminary of a full secondary course qualifying for the 
Leaving Certificate. The heads of the Scottish Education Department 
are exceedingly able men, and their proposals are generally wise and 
well considered ; but it is impossible for any men in their position, 
however able they may be, to understand fully the complex and varied 
needs and conditions of the schools, and it is therefore a great mis- 
fortune that we have in Scotland no national Council of Education to 
which the Department might submit its proposals for discussion before 
they are embodied in a definite minute and thus enforced on the 
schools. 


Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
St. Andrews University, has intimated his intention 
of resigning his chair at the end of the present 
academical year. Prof. Bosanquet has held the 
chair for about five years, and the announcement of his resignation has 
been received with the greatest regret in St. Andrews, where he has 
done admirable work as a teacher. 

The sisters of the late Mr. T. L. Peters, formerly Lord Dean of 
Guild in Dundee, have given £4,000 to University College, Dundee, 
for the institution of a laboratory for electrical engineering, as a 
memorial to their brother. Mr. F. M. Milne, B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B., 
has been appointed Assistant to the Professor of Pathology in St. 
Andrews University. Mr. James R. Brown, West Kirby, Cheshire, 
has presented to 5t. Mary's College, St. Andrews, a portrait of Samuel 
Rutherford, who was Principal of St. Mary's in the seventeenth 
century. 

The women graduates who claimed, as members of the General 
Council of a Scottish University, the right to vote in the election of 
members of Parliament for the Universities and who unsuccesstully 
raised an action to this end in the Court of Session, have resolved to 
proceed with an appeal to the House of Lords. 

St. Andrews Provincial Committee for the training of teachers has 
appointed Mr. Robert Jackson, M.A., Waid Academy, Anstruther, to 
be Lecturer in Phonetics and Assistant Master of Method and Miss 
Mary F. Fairbrother, Ladies! College, Cheltenham, to be Assistant 
Mistress of Method. 


Personal. 


IRELAND. 


Mr. Birrell has definitely fixed the week beginning March 30 as the 

probable date of the introduction of the Irish 

Mauern T University Bill; and the Irish people are looking 

forward with mingled expectations, but, on the 
whole, with hopefulness to the measure. Meanwhile, any one who 
follows Mr. Birrell’s public life in the reports of the press, reads his 
speeches on the Licensing Bill and his replies to the innumerable 
queries concerning Irish crime, cattle-drives, constabulary, and Crown 
jewels, which are propounded to him in the IIouse of Commons, and 
reflects that he has virtually the control of Irish education, primary, 
secondary, and University, is forced to the conclusion that the post of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is no sinecure, and demands a rare assem- 
blage of gifts and graces for its proper fulfilment. 

Mr. Birrell has given no hint of the nature of his measure, beyond 
declining to recognize any description of it in the epithet ** State-aided 
Roman Catholic University Bill,” used by one of the members for 
Ulster ; but the Provost of Trinity College, Dr. Traill, in replying to 
a toast at the Mansion House Banquet on St. Patrick’s Day, spoke of 
it as the ** three-University scheme.” Dr. Traill added that he was 


looking forward anxiously to the Bill, being satisfied that it was based 
on sound principles and likely to prove a final settlement of the turmoil 
and uncertainty which were so injurious to the interests of education in 
the country. They of Trinity College had hoped that the constitutional 
changes which had taken place in the College since the abandonment 
of religious tests would have rendered it acceptable to the great mass 
of the nation ; but, since this had not proved to be the case, it was 
their duty to face the situation, see what people really wanted, and 
give it to them if practicable. 

Dr. Windle, the President of Queen's College, Cork, appears to 
take a less hopeful view of the present conjuncture. Speaking at the 
annual dinner of the Irish Medical Schools and Graduates’ Association 
in London on the same day, he referred to the numerous changes which 
he had seen in Irish government since taking up his duties in the 
country a little over four years ago. There had been three Chief 
Secretaries during that time. Such a state of constant change and 
uncertainty rendered it impossible to deal satisfactorily with the 
University problem, or, indeed, to enter upon any kind of improve- 
ment. 

With regard to the ironical epithet of a ‘‘State-aided Roman 
Catholic University ” referred to above, it may be observed that no 
considerable body of Roman Catholics in the country have put forward 
a claim for a purely Roman Catholic University. If Mr. John 
Redmond, who dealt with the subject in a recent speech at Manchester, 
may be taken to represent the wishes of his co-religionists, what the 
desire is a national University—‘‘a cheap, democratic University,’ 
which would be free from religious tests and open to students of all 
creeds; ** which by its framework would be a Protestant University 
if the Irish nation were Protestant, but which will be a Catholic Uni- 
versity in atmosphere and in reality because the Irish nation is 
Catholic." 


According to the Civil Service Estimates issued during the course of 
The Ireland the Mn Hie i i of the Ireland Develop- 
ment Grant for the ensuing year amounts to 
PONO aene £185,342. Of this total—to which must be added 
the estimated balance from last year's account, namely, £91,358—the 
foliowing sums are to be allotted to educational purposes: to Trinity 
College, Dublin (under the Irish Land Act, 1903), £5,000; for the 
rebuilding of necessitous National Schools, £25,000; to Marlborough 
Street Training College, under the Board of National Education, £2,792 
(the balance of a grant for new buildings); to training colleges under 
private management, £4,376; to assistant teachers in National Schools, 
£34,468 (estimated cost of providing assistant mistresses for all schools 
with an average attendance of 35-50); and for technical instruction, 
£7,000. The remainder of the grant goes to various payments under 
the Land Act of 1903 and the Labourers Act, 1906, and to the expenses 
of railways and other public works. 


The week in which St. Patrick's Day, the 
"Language is that known in Gaeldom as '* Seachtmhain na 
Week." Gaedhilge”—Gaelic week or language week — 
during which the adherents of the Gaelic League 
raise a collection to meet the expenses of their work and carry on active 
propagandist work. No returns are as yet available to show whether 
language week has been a financial success this year. From a state- 
ment of the Executive Committee published in the Claidheamh 
Soluis, the official organ of the League, it appears that the revenue 
of the League—apart from its publishing business—last year amounted 
to about £5,400, of which about £2,800 was raised by Language 
Fund subscriptions in Ireland—drawn mainly, it must be remembered, 
from the poorer classes—and £2,000 by Dr. Douglas Hyde’s tour in 
America. The latter, of course, is an extraordinary source of revenue, 
and the sum resulting from it must be spread over a period of five 
years. With the funds at its resources, the League carries on work of 
a sufficiently varied character, but mainly educational in its scope, in- 
cluding within the past ten years or so the foundation of five hundred 
branches through Ireland, the introduction of the teaching of the Irish 
language into three thousand schools, the appointment of one hundred 
and eleven teachers in Irish communities, the establishment of six 
Irish training colleges (two in Dublin and Belfast, permanent, and four 
with summer sessions), the maintenance of fourteen organizers whose 
time is devoted to travelling through the country in seeking to arrest 
the disuse of the language in Irish-speaking districts, and in propa- 
gandist work ; besides a scheme which was started last year, of ex- 
aminations and scholarships for encouraging and helping Irish-speaking 
children to become primary teachers. 

The League also conducts two journals (bi-lingual, but mainly in the 
Irish language), a weekly and a monthly, and has a fairly large and 
flourishing publishing trade, selling about 200,000 copies of Irish books 
annually. As a result of a recent correspondence with the Board of 
National Education regarding the introduction of the ** direct ” or oral 
method of teaching Irish, into primary schools, the Leinster Irish 
Training College has during the month instituted a short series of 
lectures on the method, conducted by Dr. Henry and Dr. Daly, which 
have been attended by thirteen inspectors and five organizers of the 

(Continued on page 254. 
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National Board. The Board has promised that in its next program 
definite provision for teaching by the direct method will be made. 


Dr. Williams, the recently appointed Professor of German in Dublin 
denaii University, has just concluded a course of lectures 
News. on the Teaching of Modern Languages, at Alex- 

andra College, Dublin, dealing with the methods 
in vogue on the Continent at present and the use of phonetics. 

The Margaret Stokes Memorial Lectures are to be delivered during 
the last week in March at Alexandra College by Mrs. A. W. Hutton, 
a well known and zealous worker in the cause of the Irish language 
and a member of the Council and Teaching Staff of the Irish Training 
College in Belfast. Mrs. Hutton has recently published an English 
blank verse translation of the Irish medizval epic, the *' Tain Bó 
Cuailgne,” which has roused a god deal of attention. The subject of 
the lectures is ** The Early Irish Visions and Descriptions of Another 
World," a fruitful theme and one which ought to prove attractive. 

The Irish Women Graduates’ Association held its annual general 
meeting for the election of officers and other business in the Royal 
University on Saturday afternoon, March 21. The President, Dr. 
Isabella Mulvany, and the Vice-President, Miss Mary Hayden, M.A., 
were re-elected. The meeting passed a resolution criticizing the present 
system of ‘‘ group-subjects ” adopted by the Intermediate Board in its 
examinations—a system which has found little favour with the heads of 
schools—and empowering its committee to approach the Board on the 
matter and advocate the adoption of an alternative scheme, which has 
met with the approval of the Consultative Committee of Heads of 
Schools. l 

The Board of Trinity Co'lege have at last secured a suitable build- 
ing for the projected Hostel for Women Students, and it is hoped that 
it will be opened in the autumn. 

One of the leading Dublin physicians, Dr. H. T. Bewley, ina lecture 
on ** School Hygiene "—4elivered, under the auspices of the Women’s 
National Health Association, in Dublin some time since —severely criti- 
cized the system of school hours obtaining in Ireland. These vary from 
9.30 or 10 o'clock to 2 or 3 in the afternoon, with an interval of from a 
quarter to half an hour for luncheon and recreation. Dr. Bewley con- 
sidered the long morning school as responsible to a great extent for delicacy 
among children, and advocated the adoption of the English system— 
from 9 to 12 and from 2 to 4. It is doubtful if such a change would 
be popular in Ireland, and certainly the majority of Irish teachers do 
not desire afternoon school ; but, on the other hand, it is likely that 
the adoption of earlier hours in the morning might prove beneficial to 
us from more points of view than the hygienic one. 


SCHOOLS. 


PARKSTONE (DORSET), SANDECOTES ScHOOL.—R. M. Fynes- 
Clinton has gained a Mathematical Scholarship for £50 for three years 
at Lady Margaret Hall. C. M. E. Benthall has passed the London 
Matriculation, January, 1908. 

SHREWSBURY SCHOOL.—The following awards have been made :— 
the Old Salopian Scholarship of £70 a year has been adjudged to 
H. B. Winton (Mr. de Winton's, Gore Court, near Sittingbourne) ; 
House Scholarships of £40 a year have been awarded to Blackledge 
Mr. Dealtry's, The Leas, Hoylake), C. C. Banks(Mr. Banks's, Arnold 
House, Llanddulas), and Smith (Mr. Savery's, Bramcote, Scarborough) ; 
House Scholarships of £30 a year to Walker (Mr. Savery's, Scar- 
borough) and K. S. Rudd (Mr. Lynam's, Oxford). 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for March is awarded to “ Laelius." 

" Apelcus" and "P.O.B.," winners of Extra Prizes for 
December, are requested to send in their names. 

The winners of the Translation Prizes for February are— 
for French, Walter J. Tripp, Esq., The Lilacs, Mill Road, 
Burgess Hill; for. German, Mrs. B. de Sélincourt, Far End, 
Kingham, Chipping Norton. 


On la voit véritablement en colére, dans une lettre à Mazzini, contre 
une jeune femme que ses romans ont troublée, et qui lui parle dans la 
vie réelle la langue que parlent ses héroines. Elle était de sens bien 
plus rassis que ses lectrices, et a inspiré plus de folies qu'elle n'en a 
fait. Les siennes sont celles d'un homme plutót que celles d'une 
femme. Elles ont des arriere-pensées de raison (voyez sa lettre à sou 
tls, au dernier moment de certain départ pour l'Italie), des retours 
trés rapides à la réalité, et des ruptures avec les chiméres, dont ce 
n'est pas elle qui souffre le pius. Ce n'est pas à dire que cela soit trés 
beau; mais c'est trés virile. Et comme un homme aussi elle a des 
amitiés qui durent toute la vie, d'une fidélité inaltérable, d'un dévoue- 
ment continu. C’est en dehors de la passion qu'elle est passionnément 


bonne. Mais alors elle est la bonté méme: elle a aimé Sainte-Beuve, 
elle a aimé Latouche. Dans sa vieillesse, cette bonté, qui s'atten. 
drit encore, devient infniment touchante. A soixante-dix ans, elle 
console, caresse, soutient infatigablement cet enfant quinquagénaire, 
linconsolable Flaubert, avec une tendresse ingénieuse, naive, et 
ravissante. Jamais temme n'a poussé plus loin les hautes qualités de 
l'honnéte homme. 


By ‘‘ LAELIUS.” 


A letter to Mazzini shows her genuinely angry with a young married 
woman who had been excited by her novels, and talked to her in real 
life like one of her own heroines. She was not so easily carried away 
as her lady readers, and she inspired more follies than she committed. 
Hers were the weaknesses of a man rather than of a woman. She had 
always a reserve of common sense—witness her letter to her son on the 
very eve of setting out for Italy. Her illusions were short-lived, her 
return to sanity swift ; and others paid more dearly than she did for a 
passing mood. This, it must be admitted, is not a very fine trait, but it 
is thoroughly masculine. Like a man too, she formed lifelong friend- 
ships of unwavering constancy and devotion. It was outside the range 
of passion that she showed a passionate tenderness, and then nothing 
could surpass her tenderness. She was devoted to Sainte-Beuve as she 
was devoted to Latouche. In her old age, this tenderness, deepening 
with the years, became infinitely touching. At the age of seventy she 
cheered, petted, and consoled without flagging that ‘‘ boy of fifty,” the 
disconsolate Flaubert, with an attection that was alike resourceful, 
natural, and charming. No woman ever played to greater perfection the 
part of a man of honour. 


We classify the 316 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—(a) Elspeth, K.E.B., Laelius, Attila, Id. Mart., 
I3iórgs, Vlaamsche Meisje ; (^) Keregulino, Convolvulus, Glenfield, 
Vannuccio Ognimestiere, Apis caput, Menevia, 100,000, Kussie; 
(c) Eva M. Parkinson, Mars, Away !, Vost, Benvolio, Wakefieldia, 
Cogniet, Flick, Chamonix, Glenleigh, Asra, C. Berkeley Margetts, 
Yemen, Trefoil, Chronos. 

Second Class, —W.G.P., L'Ecossaise, Trebla, Outis, Lahore, Celia, 
Cleopatra, Puck, Ma grande, Matt, Farfadet, Rattles, Julie, Maydax, 
Ono, Snark, Astronomer, Fortes et Fidelis, Diablerets, F. M.A., 
Josepha, Lanka, ().A.S.,  Areopagitica, Bengeo, Scandinavia, 
Cairngorm, Ganelon, Shirley, K.O.T., M.R.W., Olfert, Roddie, 
Northumbria, Billy, E.P., Omphale, Jetsam, Nil desperandum, 
J.B.K.P., Marath Oudschius, Benjamin, O.C., Bob, Formosa, 
M.A.L., Aurora Dupin, Nemo, Lonscale, Pearl, E.L.G., Torfrida, 
Gwalia, Pegasus, L'Eglise, Le Chemineau, Erin, Michu, Marchmont, 
Bembridge, A.M W., A.I.W., Omar Khayyam, Zoro, Fly, La Souris, 
Geneva, Obywatch, Em, Infans, Echo, Cyrano, Beth, Nil desperandum, 
Shandon, Hawsted, Starveling, Hardup, Rubbish, O.C.T., Samaritaine, 
Dytha, Angerinos, La Suisse, Maidenhythé, Chingleput, Xantippé, 
Chouan, Sardonyx, Trefoil, Vénus de Milo, B.S.,  Fitzthomas, 
A.C. E. H., St. Pancras II., Allan Niger, X*, E.M., D.U., Occident, 
Economics, II. A.C., Perpetua, Grace, Nunc aut nunquam, J.E.M., 
Elizabeth, Sylvestre Bonnard, Sperata, M.C.L., B.H., Watt, An 
Archer, L.C. H., Gratiano, Alphabet, Chardonne, Strathyre, E. M.W., 
Sgoilear, Abednego, M.G. A. 

Third Class. —G. D, Leo, Pendennis, Ailsa, Borealis, Conabor, 
Thyrsa, Chaton, Shrew, St. Ternan. A.F.A., G. M. A., Edmé, Cesky 
Budejovice, M.Z.O. R., ** p.m. Park Lane, Liverpool," Primrose, Pearl, 
G., Dunelm, L.R., Dunnabie, Reindeer, Wedderburn, Tete blanche, 
Olive, Valentine, D. E. S., Spider, Evelyn, Citizena, D.E., Aspirant, 
Canadien, Graham, (Enone, Mittie, Carmen, Chad, B.M. D., M.E., 
Wenus, Josefa, R.C.P., Hopeful, S.L.S., Acorn, Bella horrida bella, 
D.H., L.M.W., E.K.S., Excelsior, King Arthur, Myriel, S. A.G., 
L.F.M., Violet, Aurora, G. W. R., Mark Tapley, H.M.B., Patrick, 
Loch Etive, St. Pancras, Ermato, O'C., Hearis, P.D., D. N.J., Bailey 
minor. Tckwafyng, Asra, Kufa, Amethyst, Katydid, E.M.O.,Osmanieh, 
Atir, Stephen, W.G., Sons of Art, Chanoinesse, A.M., Greta, Ignota, 
Porcus, Emile, R.C. L., Ivycot, Shakspear, Queenie, Brownie, D. W.P., 

Fourth Class. —White Violet, H.P.S., Cornwallis, Cressington, 
Arena, Python, The Mad Hatter, Louis, Swang, A. M. E.H., W.D.D., 
Bumps, E.H.V., Othello, Progrès, Mishap, Uttoxeter, A.D.C., 
Sapphyre, Nancy, Privanto, P.T., M.McD., M.J.D., D.G.G., V.W., 
Delta, Laila, Virtute, Opal, Orsino, S.E.B., Ethelburga, Great 
Western, Kern, D.B., H.A.H., Sim. Neark, Renard, Oyster, Athos, 
Deutschland, Jack. 

Fifth Class.—Guest, Nulla, Keller, Arno, Ticker, Desdemona, 
S.J.C. M.K., R.S.L., J.A.C., C.M., N.L., D.A.P., B.F., M.C.H., 
J. Meredith, Salve, Midas, Unser, O.O.O., Fairy, Tilbury, Centipede, 
F.T., Fungoid, Cal, R.A.T., Tram. 


Tne extract from Faguet was perfectly intelligible apart from the 
context, but acquaintance with George Sand’s life would have avoided 
some obvious blunders. The best comment on the first sentence is to 

(Continued on page 266.) 
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put side by side a bad and a good version. ‘‘ We see her in a regular 
rage, in a letter to M., with a young woman who had been troubled by 
her novels," &c. ‘‘Ina letter to M. she gets quite angry when telling 
him of a young wife whose head had been turned by her novels," &c. 
Lectrices : ‘fair readers” ; the sex was commonly missed. — Fo/ies : 
‘‘ follies?” may pass in this context, but, as the proper meaning is 
** madnesses," ‘‘indiscretions”’ is preferable. //es ont des arrière- 
tensées, &c.: this was the crucial sentence and needed recasting. 
** Afterthoughts of reason" and ‘‘chimeras” are exotics, and it is 
not easy to find substantives to correspond with retours and ruptures : 
“í There was always a substratum of sensibleness (consult, for instance, 
the letter that she wrote her son on the eve of a memorable departure 
for Italy), the power of suddenly awakening to the realities of life, and 
breaking the spell of those bewitchments which proved more fatal to 
her lovers than herself.” The reference is, of course, to Alfred de Musset 
and the visit to Venice. C’est cn dehors, &c. : the full sense was rarely 
rendered (see prize version). ile a aimé: **she has loved" was a 
common error, and ‘‘ she loved " can hardly stand without qualification. 
Turn either as prize version or ** such was her love for.” Qui s'attenarit 
encore: not ** which is still tender." L'honnéte homme: **the true 
gentleman." — Voltaire's epigram is apposite : 
‘Une femme sensible et que l'amour engage, 
Quand elle est honnéte homme, à mes yeux est un sage." 


A Prize of One Guinea ts offered for the best verse 

translation of André Chénier! s “Clytie” :— 
Mes Manes a Clytie: *'* Adieu, Clytie, adieu, 
Est-ce toi dont les pas ont visité ce lieu ? 
Parle, est-ce toi, Clytie, ou dois-je attendre encore ? 
Ah! si tu ne viens pas seule ici, chaque aurore, 
Rêver au peu de jours où je vivais pour toi, 
Voir cette ombre qui t'aime et parler avec moi, 
D'Elysée à mon cœur la paix devient amère, 
Et la terre à mes os ne sera plus légere. 
Chaque fois qu'en ces lieux un air frais du matin 
Vient caresser ta bouche et voler sur ton sein, 
Pleure, pleure, c'est moi; pleure, fille adorée ; 
C'est mon àme qui fuit sa demeure sacrée, 
Et sur ta bouche encore aime à se reposer. 
Pleure, ouvre tes bras et rends-lui son baiser.” 


A Prize of One Guinea ts offered for the best translation 
of the following extract from Taine's ‘‘ Voyage en 
Italie"? :— 


Jamais civilisation humaine ne s’est trouvée dans des conditions 
semblables; c’est pourquoi on peut espérer que celle-ci, étant mieux 
batie que les autres, n'ira pas se lézardant, puis s'effondrant comme les 
autres ; du moins, on est autorisé à croire que parmi des ébranlements 
ou des inachevements partiels, comme en Pologne et en Turquie, elle 
subsistera et s'achevera dans les principaux emplacements ou l'on voit 
ses constructions s'élever. 

Mais, d'autre part, la grandeur des Etats, l'invention de l'industrie, 
l'institution des sciences, en consolidant l'édifice, nuisent aux individus 
qui l'habitent, et chaque homme isolé se trouve amoindri par l'exten- 
sion énorme de l'établissement dans lequel il est compris. 

D'abord les sociétés, pour devenir plus solides, sont devenues trop 
randes, et la plupart d'entre elles, pour mieux résister aux attaques 
trangeres, se sont trop subordonnées à leur gouvernement. 

En outre, pour devenir efficace, l'industrie s'est trop subdivisée, et 
l'homme transformé en ouvrier devient un rouage. Fourier disait que 
dans l'état idéal du globe sociétaire, les hommes ayant reconnu que 
les petits pátés ne sont pas encore à la hauteur de la civilisation, deux 
caravanes de cent mille artistes culinaires choisis se rassembleraient en 
un endroit convenable, par exemple sur les bords de l'Euphrate, et 
concourraient à grand renfort d'expériences et de génie. Le vainqueur, 
recevant un centime par tête d'homme, se trouverait trés-riche et, de 
plus, serait médaillé. Ceci est l'image grotesque de notre industrie. 


Inttials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by April 16th, 
addressed “Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.’ 

Those tn the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of ‘‘ Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches." 
BG" Zranslations sent with an addressed and stamped 

envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MORAL INSTRUCTION.* 


By Sir EDWARD BUSK. 


N looking through the tenth Annual Report of our League 
we cannot fail to be struck with the progress that has 
been made in furthering its great object of making the forma- 
tion of character the chief aim of school life. It is true that 
the Education Code leaves a way by which its recommenda- 
tion that moral instruction should form an important part of 
every elementary-school curriculum may be evaded, andalso 
leaves it optional whether such instruction should be inci- 
dental or systematic; but many of the Education Authorities 
have made provision for systematic moral instruction in their 
schools, and others have provided for it in connexion with the 
Scripture lessons, and still greater results are in view in the 
near future. In a few months the Report of the International 
Inquiry into Moral Instruction and Training in Schools will 
be issued, and this will be followed by the first International 
Moral Education Congress, which is to be held in London 
next September. 

Notwithstanding the progress that is being made, however, 
I find that there are many persons who, while admitting 
without question the great importance of character and con- 
duct as regards both the State and the individual, feel 
difficulties about, and raise objections to, the systematic 
teaching of right conduct, and I propose to state and meet 
the difficulties which occur to them, but do not appear to me 
to be well founded. 

The arguments used against the systematic and methodical 
teaching of this subject may be grouped under three heads. 
(1) The number and diversity of the theories of ethics, it being 
alleged that they cannot all be true, and inferred that possibly 
no one of them is true; (2) the varying standards of what is 
considered to be good or bad in different countries and at 
successive epochs; and (3) the difficulty of treating the im- 
perative nature of duty without assuming some sanction, 
either supernatural or natural. 

Taking the first class of objections, it must be admitted that 
there are many theories and systems of ethics; but the 
differences between them arise only from the diversities of 
philosophic theory. Some, like the ancient Greeks, look upon 
a human being as part of the universe, consisting, like it, of 
two elements: the permanent, represented in man by reason ; 
and the passing phenomena represented by man’s senses. 
Those writers who assert that the knowledge of what is 
transient can lead man to the knowledge of the permanent 
have developed what may be called metaphysical theories of 
ethics, and among them may be named Plato, Aristotle, 
Spinoza (following upon Descartes and Malebranche), and 
Hegel. As a type of those philosophers in whose view nothing 
can be known except phenomena, as discovered by physical 
science, Auguste Comte may be taken. 

Modern systems of philosophy, on the other hand, 
are for the most part based not on the old distinction 
between "being" and "becoming," but on the antithesis 
between the thinking mind and the external world. These 
systems proceed outwards from the former to the latter, and 
from them have been developed the Utilitarian, Necessarian, 
or Hedonistic systems of Hobbes, Bentham, James Mill, John 
Stuart Mill, and Herbert Spencer, among others. While these 
writers may be held to say that we approve the right because its 
consequences are useful or pleasant, others (such as Richard 
Cudworth, Samuel Clarke, and Richard Price) adopt the 
theory that we approve the right because it is true, as tested 
by our reasoning powers ; and others still (such as Shaftesbury 
and Francis Hutcheson) emphasize a moral sense or dis- 
interested affection and base moral judgments on some form 
of inward emotion and not on the mind's submission to the 
truth of external things. Yet others, who are represented by 
Bishop Butler and Kant, explain the sense of moral duty by 


* An address delivered by Sir Edward K. Busk, M.A., LL. B. (Chair- 
man of Convocation and past Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
London), in presiding over the tenth Annual Meeting of the Moral 
Instruction League, February 10, 1908. 
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an order of thinking and a group of convictions distinct from 
any arising from physical sciences or from the principles of the 
fine arts. 

Here there is assuredly difference enough, but it is of a philo- 
sophical and not of a practical character. In spite of their 
different views as toits origin, all writers on the subject admit 
the authoritative character of a moral judgment, and that it 
is applied to the motive of the action judged and to the man 
who performs it rather than to probable or possible con- 
sequences of the action. There is therefore an agreement 
upon the practical side of morals with the teaching of which 
our League is alone concerned. Thus Herbert Spencer, in 
his “ Data of Ethics " (chapter v., section 24), says: 

Every moment we pass instantly from men’s perceived actions to the 
motives implied by them, and so are led to formulate these actions in 
mental terms rather than in bodily terms. Thoughts and feelings are 
referred to when we speak of any one’s deeds with praise or blame; 
not those outer manifestations which reveal the thoughts and feelings. 
IIence we become oblivious to the truth, that conduct, as actually ex- 
perienced, consists of changes recognized by touch, sight, hearing. 

So Leslie Stephen, in his “ Science of Ethics " (chapter iv., 
section 16), says: 

The clear enunciation of one principle seems to be a characteristic of 
all great moral revelations. The recognition amounts almost to a dis- 
covery, and would seem to mark the point at which the moral code first 
becomes distinctly separated from other codes. It may be brietly ex- 
pressed in the phrase that morality is internal. The moral law, we may 
say, has to be expressed in the form, ** Be this," not in the form ** Do 
this." The possibility of expressing any rule in this form may be re- 
garded as deciding whether it can or cannot have a.distinctly moral 
character. 


Again, he says: 
A genuine moral law distinguishes classes of conduct, not according 
to external circumstances, but according to the motives involved ; and 


therefore when the conformity to the law is only external, it is more 
proper to say that itis not conformity at all. (Chapter vii., section I3.) 


So from the Hegelian School Mr. F. H. Bradley, in his 
“Ethical Studies," says: “ Morality has not to do immediately 
with the outer results of the will”; “acts, so far as they 
spring from the good will, are good"; " what issues from a 
good character must likewise be morally good.” 

These instances might be indefinitely multiplied, and show 
how little our League need be troubled in the pursuit of its 
objects by the different philosophic theories which underly 
systems of ethics. 

Before passing froin this head I should like to point out that 
a lesson in charity may be drawn from some of these theories; 
for while in our own case we feel that we are free agents and 
are responsible for our choice of an action, yet, not knowing 
what choice was open to another, we may refrain from judging 
him either on the ground that he chose the highest he knew, 
or on the assumption that he was governed by necessity and 
had not the freedom of choice which we seem ourselves to 
possess. 

As regards the second objection, although it may be ad- 
mitted that an action which may in one place or at one time 
be deeined good, may, in other circumstances, be denounced 
as bad; yet this may be satisfactorily explained by our every- 
day experience that no action by itself is either good or bad, 
but that an action 1s good when the higher of the two alter- 
natives known to the agent is selected and bad when he chooses 
the lower of the two of which he is cognizant. As mankind 
advance, higher and still higher motives of action become 
known, so that what at a lower stage of development might 
have been the highest known spring of action becomes one 
low down on the advanced scale and the selection of it in- 
stead of the other possibilities is reprehensible. If this be 
the true explanation of moral judgment, it affords the highest 
proof of the necessity for systematic moral instruction in 
order that the scale of motives may be extended upwards as 
far as possible, and that the power of judging between them 
may be improved. 

Upon the third objection it may be sufficient to remark that 
if an action be chosen merely from fear of consequences, the 
resulting conduct is prudent rather than moral; so that the 
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existence of a sanction may be said (so far as it prevails) to 
exclude the idea of moral conduct. Moreover, no one will 
need the stimulus of a system of rewards and punishments 
who is penetrated with the spirit of morality and turns natu- 
rally to the true and noble and shrinks from the lower level 
of baser thoughts and actions. 


SECONDARY EXAMINATIONS 
SCOTLAND. 


IN 


COTLAND has an educational tradition peculiarly its 
own. It claims, for example, to have on its statute book, 
in the Act of 1496, the oldest compulsory education law in 
Europe, and it is remarkable that this earliest Act dealt with 
secondary education and exercised its compulsion, not on the 
poor, but on the barons and burgesses. Another feature of 
Scotch education has been its democratic character. In the 
old parish schools the son of hiin who owned the soil and of 
him who ploughed it sat side by side on the same bench, 
sharpened their wits on the same Latin grammar, and were 
amended by the virtues of the same impartial leather. The 
national demand for education has been keen, and the path 
to the higher learning has always been open to the "lad o' 
pairts," whatever his social grade. The free up-draught for 
ability which was desiderated long ago by Plato in the “ Re- 
public" has always been secured, to some extent in Scotland. 
In a country with such a tradition it was to be expected that 
the modern movement for increasing facilities for secondary 
education would find an early development. And such has 
been the case. The provision of education by the State did 
not in Scotland confine itself to primary education. It is 
significant that the English Education Act of 1870 was an 
Act for " elementary education," whereas the Scotch one of 
1872 was for "education." Certain of the Scotch School 
Boards have, from their creation, had control of the secondary 
schools of their districts and have had the right to provide for 
these out of public funds. Hence it is natural that the Scotch 
Education Department have been for years in close touch with 
secondary education. It was in 1888 that they took the 
important step of instituting State examinations for pupils in 
secondary schools. In an article published in The Journal 
of Education in December, 1899, the present writer gave 
some account of the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations 
and of their working, up to that date. During the eight years 
that have elapsed since that article was written developments 
of great interest have taken place in the character and extent 
of the examinations. These are closely associated with a 
series of wider educational changes being gradually brought 
about administratively that bid fair to bring forth soon, out 
of a somewhat loose and haphazard congeries of secondary 
schools and departments, a coherent and well organized 
national system of secondary education. But it is only 
incidentally, in considering the details of the examination 
changes connected with it, that this larger movement can be 
referred to here. 

The greatest change in the examination system within the 
period mentioned has been the exaction of proficiency in a 
prescribed set of subjects in place of unrclated passes in 
separate branches, and along with this a clearer separation of 
lower and higher grades. This has been effected by the 
institution of two distinct “ group" Certificates—the Inter- 
mediate and the Leaving—which have a definite and important 
place in the educational scheme. One of the most difficult of 
the problems to be faced, here as in other countries, has been 
the proper dove-tailing of the work of the elementary with that 
of the secondary schools. At what stage is transference to 
take place, and how is the pupil who joins the secondary school 
from the elementary to have his work brought into line with 
that of the classes he joins? The Germans, in their famous 
Frankfort experiment, have tried to solve the problem by de- 
laying the study of Latin until the pupil is twelve yearsof age. 
At the same age Americans begin their Latin school courses, 
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although at the same time they make provision for the instruc- 
tion of those who may join at a still later age. A number of 
English educationists* are at the present time seeking a way 
out of the difficulty along the same line of compromise. This 
solution of the problem is the one favoured by the Scotch De- 
partment, which has now evolved a definite system. An 
average pupil is expected to complete the primary stage of his 
education, whatever class of school he is in, at or about the 
age of twelve. He is certified by his teachers to be able to 
read at sight English prose of moderate difficulty, to write to 
dictation a narrative passage previously unseen, to express 
orally the substance of a passage read, to write a composition 
on a suitable subject, to apply the four rules of arithmetic to 
whole numbers, vulgar fractions, and three-place decimals, 
to be expert in the practical application of this knowledge to 
money, weights, and measures, and to be reasonably proficient 
in geography, British history, and the other usual subjects of 
a primary course. The Inspector satisfies himself, by examina- 
tion or otherwise, that the teacher’s standard is satisfactory 
and that the pupil has qualified himself as certified. No 
certificate is issued to the child, but a schedule of the names 
of such pupils, signed by the class teacher, the head master, 
and the Inspector is stamped officially by the Department and 
returned to the school authorities. This “ qualifying examina- 
tion" is the pupil's passport of fitness to begin secondary 
studies. 

But the compulsory period in Scotland extends to the close 
of the fourteenth year, and what is to be done with pupils 
who will leave school at that age ? For such, the Department's 
scheme makes provision. They take a "supplementary 
course " in which the elementary work they have already gone 
over is revised and consolidated, and instruction provided in 
such subjects as will be of use to them in the industrial 
callings upon which they are about to enter. No foreign 
language is attempted, mathematics and arithmetic are kept 
as practical as possible, and in particular the training in the 
mother tongue receives much attention. The successful 
completion of this supplementary course is marked by the 
issue of an individual merit certificate bearing the stamped 
approval of the Department. 

Let us turn now to the child of twelve who does not 
propose to leave school at fourteen. Two classes are to be 
provided for—those who will leave at fifteen or sixteen and 
those who will take a full secondary course of five or six years. 
Here another difficulty of dove-tailing arises. In the first 
three years is the course of study to be different for the two 
classes of boys? If so, then the boy's parent must elect his 
course definitely at twelve years, and, the shorter course once 
entered upon, the break of gauge at fifteen will make trans- 
ference at that age difficult or impracticable. Or is it possible 
to adopt some course of studies that will at once serve as a 
complete curriculum for pupils who are to leave at fifteen or 
sixteen and as the earlier stage of study for those who will 
remain at school until eighteen years? Ability will thus have 
an opportunity to declare itself, the boy's fate as regards 
higher education will not need to be settled at the immature 
age of twelve, and the leaving of home to attend a higher 
secondary school at such an early age, with all the loss that 
that involves, will in many cases be avoided. The Department 
think that such a common course is possible, and propose 
that all secondary schools of whatever grade should provide 
for the first three years an Intermediate course with a well 
balanced selection of subjects. Each school is to submit its 
own course, but this will be expected to include as essentials 

English, mathematics, science, drawing, and at least one 
language other than English. The work is to extend over 


three years, and the pupil at the end of that period will be 


* Prof. Sadler, for example, in his recent report on ‘‘ Secondary 
Education in Essex," says (page 28): '* A serious difficulty in the way 
of adjusting the curriculum of the public elementary to that of the older 
secondary schools lies in the early commencement of Latin. It is sub- 
mitted that in most cases the right solution will ultimately be found iu 
the postponement of Latin as a full school subject till twelve years of 
age." 
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presented for examination in all the subjects of the approved 
course. Excellence in some subjects is held to compensate 
to a certain extent for weakness in others, but a reasonable 
standard of attainment in English is practically a sine qua 
non. The successful pupils obtain the Intermediate Certificate. 
The minimum age prescribed is fifteen years on the 1st of 
January succeeding the examination. This new arrangement 
has now been in working order for two years and the standard 
of examination is that of the old lower grade pass. But this 
clearly will need modification in some subjects if the practice 
is to square with the theory. It is possible, for example, to 
prepare a boy in three years for the lower grade test in 
mathematics, but with the wide range of subjects and the 
consequent limitation of time for each of them, it is not 
possible for an average teacher to prepare an average boy in 
three years for the test in Latin, which consists of a prose 
and verse passage for translation "at sight," of a piece of 
English prose for translation into Latin, and of questions 
grammar and history. 

Another great step forward has been taken by the Depart- 
ment in connexion with this Intermediate Examination. The 
teacher is associated with the Department's examiners in 
making the award. Before the written examinations are held 
the school authorities furnish a schedule of the candidates 
whom they propose to present, giving the teacher's estimate 
of their work in each subject. In particular, the Department 
are desirous that the teacher should place the candidates in 
their true relative position in each subject, and it is claimed 
that last year in every doubtful case the Certificate was granted 
or withheld only after careful consideration of the teacher's 
responsible verdict on the pupil' record of work. This 
valuable feature of the examinations is accompanied by 
another useful innovation. The Inspectors supplement the 
written tests by an oral examination. As it is proposed to 
hold the written examinations in future about three months 
before the end of the school year, it will be possible to use the 
oral test to determine doubtful cases as well as to check the 
teacher's standard of marking. The style of papers set in 
modern languages has been altered to suit the newer methods 
of teaching, and an effort is made through the oral tests tc 
to secure a reasonable standard of pronunciation and accent. 
A piece of dictation in the foreign language will, from next 
year, be compulsory. As regards the pronunciation of Latin, 
the Department propose in future to assume that the schools 
have acted on the recommendations of the Classical Associa- 
tion of Scotland unless intimation is given by the school to 
the contrary. 

The Intermediate Certificate is described in the Department's 
last report as "one of the most important pivots in the 
machinery of our educational organization.” It serves a 
double function. For the boy who leaves school at fifteen or 
sixteen it is a Leaving Certificate marking the satisfactory 
completion of a three years’ course of secondary subjects of 
well balanced selection. For the boy who can continue at 
school it serves as a passport to the upper classes of the 
secondary school, indicating that he has passed through the 
earlier stages of a set of secondary subjects of range wide 
enough to form a broad foundation for future work, and of 
sufficient variety to enable the teacher to discover special 
aptitudes. Something may then be done, in the years of 
school life that still remain, to give scope to individual bent 
by allowing the boy to concentrate on his strong subjects. A 
pupil will thus from this point be allowed to specialize in 
commercial, technical, or art subjects, or, if preparing for the 
University, to concentrate his attention on literary or mathe- 
matical and science studies. The possession of the Inter- 
mediate Certificate is also an essential for scholars who, as 
"junior students,” wish to be prepared for the teaching 
profession. It will be noted that the wide range of subjects 
up to the Intermediate Certificate stage is meant to obviate 
any risk of premature specialization and to be a test-stone of 
special aptitudes, whilst the later concentration will avoid 
the risk at once of overpressure and of shallowness. 

For the full Leaving Certificate the qualification remains 
meantime as it has been for "some years, but 
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the Honours stage in the various subjects has now been 
abandoned. To obtain the Full Certificate the pupil must pass 
in four subjects on the higher grade standard or in three on 
the higher grade standard and two on the lower, higher 
English and either higher or lower mathematics being com- 
pulsory. Where two or more languages other than English 
are taken, the group must include Latin. This last restriction 
seems a very unfortunate one. It has borne hardly in the 
case of girls who do not intend to enter the Universities and 
yet receive a well balanced secondary education. The De- 
partment defended it on the score that the Leaving Certificate 
indicates ripeness for University study. But that isa definition 
of the function of the Leaving Certificate which they formu- 
lated in the stress of controversy. Formerly its aim was “ to 
fix a standard for scholars who have gone through a course of 
secondary education fairly suitable for the country generally." 
On this definition it would be impossible to refuse the Certifi- 
cate to a girl who had passed in higher English, mathematics, 
French, and German, as would be done at present. As some 
rearrangement of the Leaving Certificate seems likely to be 
made in the near future, it would be well that this disability for 
girls should be removed. Teachers who conscientiously desire 
to guard girls from overpressure have discouraged those who 
were already studying French and German from taking Latin 
in addition. Younger girls who have begun their course since 
the restriction was imposed have naturally taken Latin as 
their second language instead of German. That the regula- 
tion would go a long way to kill the study of German was 
anticipated by teachers, and events have justified their warning. 
It is interesting to find this year’s report deploring the fact that 
" German can hardly be said to be holding its ground," and 
then going on to say that “the causes of the decline are 
obscure " (!). 

The methods of examination in certain subjects call for 
notice. In science and drawing the course of study proposed 
has to be submitted beforehand to the Department for appro- 
val. The formidable task has been faced of examining each 
school on its own profession in these subjects. This is one of 
the most interesting examination experiments vet made by the 
Department. In science the method of individual work in 
the laboratory on the heuristic plan has been adopted through- 
out Scotch schools. The course professed in most schools 
covers a certain amount of physics and chemistry in the 
earlier years, with more or less differentiation in the later vears, 
depending on the teacher's penchant and the laboratory re- 
sources. Towards the close of the school year the examiners, 
usually two together, visit the school, go over the laboratory 
books of the candidates for Intermediate and Leaving Cer- 
tificates, and set some practical problem to be worked out in 
the laboratory. Each candidate has to undergo an oral 
examination. In drawing, practically all the Scotch schools 
are now working on the lines of drawing from real objects, 
natural and fashioned, in black and white and in colour. Two 
examiners again attend at the school—one of them, as a rule, 
a member of the regular inspectorate and the other an artist. 
They set a test, but the more important part of their function 
is to ascertain the character of the pupil's work throughout his 
course, and to make their award accordingly. In both science 
and drawing due weight is given to the teacher's estimate of 
the work. Another subject in which similar methods are 
followed is Gaelic, which was added to the Department's 
examination list three years ago. Here, again, the course of 
study proposcd in the subject has to be submitted for approval. 
'There is a written and an oral exainination, and in the latter 
ability to carry on a conversation in Gaelic is essential. 

It will be seen from what has been said that the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department has established a coherent and systematic 
scheme of examinations and that the features long de- 
sidcrated by advanced educationists—freedom of curriculum, 
due weight for the teacher's estimate of the pupil's work, and 
arrangements for supplementing the written examinations by 
properly devised oral and practical tests—have all been kept 
clearly in view. With all this every effort has been made to 
keep the standard of the examination “a high and, as far as 
possible, a uniform one." It is altogether a most interesting 
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and praiseworthy attempt to carry common sense into the 
region of school examination. | 

As is to be expected, however, various practical difficulties 
have to be faced. In particular, the postponement of second- 
ary subjects until the age of twelve, coupled with the Depart- 
ment’s justifiable insistence that practical science and drawing 
shall have a place in the Intermediate curriculum, produces a 
hard problem. It is now accepted almost as axiomatic that 
a boy should not begin the study of two languages at once. 
If French be taken first and given a year's start of Latin, then 
the pupil will not commence Latin until his second year. 
When it is begun it is not likely that the time at the teacher's 
disposal will allow for it more than an hour a day. It is clear 
that it will be somewhat late in the course before the subject 
can be brought up to the Intermediate standard. Nor will it 
serve to appeal to the results produced in Latin under the old 
system as indicating what is attainable; for these have, as a 
rule, been obtained by giving more time to the subject than 
it will be entitled to under the new arrangements. A further 
difficulty presents itself in the problem as to the time when 
Greek can be commenced. Can a place be found for it at all 
in the time-table before the Intermediate Certificate stage is 
reached, and, if not, how is sufficient progress to be made in 
the language in the part of the boy's school course that re- 
mains ? - 

History and geography have always formed an essential 
part of the examination in English. The Department has of 
late shown itself verv much alive to the importance of a more 
thorough studv of these branches and the diffusion throughout 
the schools of more enlightened methods of teaching them. No 
teacher will deny the value and importance of a wider and 
deeper study of these subjects, but the practical problem faces 
him of how time is to be found for the instruction. 

It remains to consider generally how far the schools are 
managing to rise to the examination demands being made on 
them. Detailed figures of the passes in separate subjects are 
no longer issued, as these were subject to abuse when thc 
performances of particular schools, without any allowance for 
special difficulties or advantages, were compared with the 
average for the country. The annual report, however, still 
furnishes the number of full Intermediate and Leaving Cer- 
tificates awarded. Last year there were 3,748 of the former 
and 725 of the latter. It is unnecessary to discuss the number 
of Intermediate Certificates, as the new arrangements have 
not been sufficiently long in operation to allow of an accurate 
judgment as to the number that might be expected ; but, in 
the case of the Leaving Certificates, 725 cannot at all be looked 
on as adequate. There are at present about 260 higher 
grade and secondary schools in Scotland, presumably all of 
the latter and many of the former providing a five or six 
years’ course. From all these schools only 725 scholars, or 
an average of less than three per school, were certihed as 
having satisfactorily completed a course of secondary educa- 
tion, or, if we use the Department's definition, of being fitted 
to enter on University study! It is surprising that the Dc- 
partment seem to regard this number as satisfactory. Their 
report describes the result as "a gratifying increase,” and it 
is 150 more than the highest total previously attained. 

Now, there is something wrong with the standard exacted 
or with the performance of the schools when such a small 
proportion of scholars obtain Leaving Certificates. The tone ot 
successive rcports goes to show that the schools are not in fault. 
a view which seems to be supported by the number who enter 
each year on University studies. Further, the demand made 
bv the University authorities in the Preliminary (t.e. Matricu- 
lation) Examination of the Joint Board is much less than that 
made for the Leaving Certificate; and all concerned (except 
perhaps the University authorities) admit that the standard of 
a pass in a given subject is more casily attained in the 
Preliminary Examination than in that for Leaving Certificates. 
Asit is not contended that the standard of pass set by the 
Joint Board is too low, one is forced to the conclusion that 
the Department's Leaving Certificate gate is too strait either 
in its standard of pass or in its grouping of subjects. When 
it is remembered that there are between thirty. and „forty 
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thousand children over fourteen years of age attending school 
in Scotland, it is here evident that, whatever the explanation, 
there is some lack of relation between the school product and 
the certification of it that clearly calls for Departmental 
consideration. 

But these few criticisms are, after all, of minor defects. 
The outstanding facts are that much has been achieved in a 
few years; that a logically conceived scheme of secondary 
examinations of an unusually liberal type has been evolved; 
that in practice this scheme is being worked in a broad 
educational spirit; and that beneath all the recent changes 
runs the " increasing purpose”’ of a corresponding develop- 
ment in the national educational organization that will go far 
to bring the different types of school into harmonious relation 
with one another, and will soon leave no considerable district 
of Scotland without a suitable provision of secondary 
education for all its children of ability. W. J. G. 


FRENCH AS THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


HERE is a very interesting article by a Russian, M. J. 
Novicow, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for December 
l, on the probabilities of French becoming the universal lan- 
guage of the world, or, as he puts it, the auxiliary language of 
European civilization. Frenchmen themselves disbelieve in 
this probability, as M. Novicow acknowledges, and he ascribes 
this disbelief to the pessimism induced by the defeats of 1870 
and to the theories of Madaine de Staél and Gobineau. Con- 
sequently the French have favoured the claims of an artificial 
language and, in fact, have preferred Esperanto, with its 
Teutonic basis, to Universal. founded entirely on French. 

As civilization extends, so does the need for intercommunica- 
tion. Many have thought that national pride and jealousy 
would prevent any existing language from becoming universal, 
and so they have turned to inventing artificial ones. But 
M. Novicow shows, by many well chosen examples, that 
national pride counts for nothing when pleasure or interest is 
concerned. A language becomes universal not by a concordat, 
but naturally and insensibly; French is spoken in Bohemia, Po- 
land, Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Portugal, Spain, and Italy by 
all educated people who know any language but their own. But, 
whereas national pride is weak. being spread over such a wide 
surface, individual pride is strong; and not every one will 
accept Dr. Zamenhof's language as perfect. considering other 
artificial tongues superior or thinking it possible to construct a 
better. As to being easier to learn, M. Novicow asserts this 
to be a fallacy, and, in order to find Esperanto easy. it would 
be necessary to know the languages from which it is formed— 
English, German, Russian. Latin, and Greek. Learning an 
artificial language as far as culture goes is a mere waste of 
time, as it has no literature to repay the effort: and it is im- 
possible to be eloquent in a language that has no masters of 
eloquence and that is of necessitv ugly—hybrid compromises 
In which no national genius resides. The utmost success these 
languages can attain is to become of commercial use—much in 
the same way as an international telegraphic code. Besides, 
natural laws make a favoured tongue the auxiliary language in 
certain regions, as Tuscan in Italy, Saxon in Germany, Greek 
In the Byzantine Empire. and so French in Europe. 

Especially will French follow the example of Tuscan, which 
has become the second tongue of all the States of Italy, for 
in each province every one speaks his own local dialect 
—Piedmontese, Neapolitan. Milanese, Venetian. And yet 
néver has Tuscany colonized the rest of Italy; never has it 
been the most populous nor the most important State politic- 
ally ; and yet, by its central geographical position, the artistic 
and scientific pre-eminence of its inhabitants, it has prevailed 
over other dialects which are spoken by a larger number of 
people. The only likely rivals of French are German and 
English. German has a central position and is not lacking 
Ih culture, but it is difficult to learn, and would have against 
it the Anglo-Saxons (140,000,000), the Latins (175,000.000), 


and the Slavs (140,000,000). Even the inventor of “ Uni- 
versal,” Dr. H. Molenaar, a German himself, preferred a 
French basis for his language to a German one. As to 
English, although it is spoken by more people—who, being 
commercial people, compel other traders to know something 
of their language—yet M. Novicow argues that Slavs, Latins, 
and even Germans, have a greater leaning towards French 
than towards English. And as the English have more lean- 
ing towards French than towards German, in the proportion 
of 25 to 1, it follows that French, having fewest opponents, 
will be chosen as the second language by most nations, if 
only the French themselves do not prevent this by urging the 
claims of artificial languages which have no chance of life. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION FOR 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


N 1905, the Department of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association of America appointed a 
Committee of seventeen to consider the above subject. The 
following is a summary of the recommendations of this 


Committee :— 

I.—That the academic preparation of high-school teachers include 
the following elements:—(a) Detailed and specialized study of the 
subjects to be taught.  (/) One or more subjects from a group 
including history, economics, and sociology, which will give the teacher 
a proper outlook upon the social aspect of education. (c) A course in 
general psychology, and at least one from a group of subjects including 
history of philosophy, logic, and ethics, which will give the teacher a 
proper outlook upon education as the development of the individual. 

II.— That definite study be given to each of the following subjects, 
either in separate courses or in such combinations as convenience or 
necessity demands :—(a) History of education (general and secondary). 
(^) Educational psychology, with emphasis on adolescence. (c) The 
principles of education, including the study of educational aims, values, 
and processes. Courses in general method are included under this 
heading. (d) Special methods in the secondary-school subjects that 
the student expects to teach. (e) Organization and management of 
schools and school systems. (/) School hygiene. 

III.— That opportunity for observation and practice teaching with 
secondary pupils be given. The committee recognizes the difficulties 
involved in this recommendation, but believes they are not insurmount- 
able. Each of the following plans has proved successful in some 
instances :—(a) The maintenance of a school of secondary-school grade 
that may be used for observation and practice. (^) Afhliation with 
public or private high schools, so situated geographically that practice 
teaching can be done without interfering with the other work of the 
college courses. 

IV.—That the minimum requirement for a secondary-school teacher 
be graduation from a college maintaining a four-year course and 
requiring four years' high-school work for admission, or from an institu- 
tion having equivalent requirements for admission and giving equivalent 
academic scholarsbip. 

V.—That the study of subjects mentioned under II. be distributed 
through the last two years of the college course. The proportional 
amount of time given to these subjects will vary with local conditions, 
but an irreducible minimum is one-eighth of the college course. 


The Committee that has made these recommendations is 
composed of nine University Professors of Education, one 
University Professor of Psychologv, two Presidents of State 
Normal Schools, three Superintendents of schools (State, City, 
and Township), and two Principals of high schools, one of 
these latter being its chairinan. 


Punch has a good-humoured skit entitled ** Pedagogy Up to Date." 
The old-fashioned scholar who is left in the lurch (is he?) laments : 


“ I should have been weighing the toddlers before 
And after a lesson in nursery lore, 
And known what they lost to a scrupulous gramme 
In learning the story of * Mary's Pet Lamb.’ 


“T ought to have studied with close application 
The full psychologic effect of dictation ; 
And the chemico- physical change that ensues 
When an infant is learning that four is two twos." 
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JOHNNY: A CHILD STUDY. 


FLY in an empty ink bottle on the low cupboard close 

to his desk had kept Johnny’s attention fixed for fully 
ten minutes—an unusual attainment which would have 
aroused the envy of Johnny’s less fortunate preceptors. The fly 
reminded him of Bruce's spider, but stirred in him a sym- 
pathetic fellow-feeling which he denied to the latter. He had 
a long-standing grudge against that spider of Bruce's on 
account of the number of verses required in the relating of 
its biography. His innumerable obligatory attempts at re- 
petition of those same verses before rows of silently jeering 
classmates, expectant—and rarely disappointed—of igno- 
minious failure on Johnny's part, had led him more than once 
to question the wisdom that gave insects a place in the uni- 
versal scheme. 

But a fly in an ink bottle, struggling for freedom, bore too 
close an analogv to a small boy wriggling in detention in 
an abandoned classroom not to arouse some feeling of sym- 
pathy. If he had dared he would have inserted a helping 
finger into the bottle; but it was out of reach of his hand, 
and the slightest movement in its direction would have 
aroused the head bent over the desk on the raised platform 
fronting him; for the ears in that same head were, in 
Johnny's opinion, possessed of preternatural hearing. So he 
withdrew his attention from the unfortunate fly and presently 
heaved a tentative little sigh. 

It was ignored; so his eyes roved round the room in search 
of further beguilement. He looked at the clock. It had 
stopped. He glanced again in silent accusation at the figure 
at the desk, and mentally shook his fist at it; but, having 
time to consider that Miss Grey had not left her post at the 
desk since the beginning of his detention, and being at the 
bottom not an ungenerous little fellow, he as silently withdrew 
the accusation and prepared for another weary spell of wait- 
ing. After all, whether he acknowledged it or not, he knew 
very well that it was all his own fault. The smooth course of 
an afternoon lesson had been disturbed by one of those mis- 
chievous tricks in which a boy is so fertile, and which are 
intended rather as a protest against the absorbed attention of 


his companions than as a defiance of discipline or in per- | 


sonal feeling against the teacher. A small, carefully prepared 
pellet of blotting paper aimed at his particular chum had 
miscarried, and Miss Grey had been the unfortunate recipient 
of the missile. She, however, understood the motive of the 
action, and also understood Johnny, well enough to take the 
disturbance with no show of annoyance, but rather with an 
openly expressed surprise that Johnny should find amusement 
in things so puerile. His promptness at owning himself the 
disturber probably helped her to clemency. She estecmed 
very highly Johnny’s innate sense of  truthfulness— par- 
ticularly in the absence of most of the other infantile virtues 
—and counted on it as the foundation in the building up of 
his character. Atthe same time she intimated that she con- 
sidered an apology on Johnny's part as a fitting preliminary 
to condonation; but, seeing a well known look of obstinacy 
appearing in his frank eyes, she wisely deferred further rela- 
tions with him till after the general dismissal, merely removing 
him for the present to a place which afforded her a closer 
supervision. 

At four o'clock the children filed out—the girls, for the most 
part, casting on Johnny looks of dignified severity, while the 
boys vouchsafed him grins of sympathy, not unmixed with 
triumph, Johnny meanwhile putting on his best attempt at 
insouciance. As the last child disappeared, Miss Grey called 
the culprit before her. But the dogged look was still to be 
detected in the bright eyes regarding her so openly, and the 
firm little lips refused to part. Knowing that argument would 
be useless just then, Miss Grey informed him that she would 
give him time to think it over. She meanwhile had something 
she wished to do; when she had finished she would be willing 
to hear what he had to say for himself, and she dismissed him 
to his seat hoping that the period of enforced idleness and 
meditation might bring him to a more pliant mood. Then she 
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turned to her work, conscious that she had come to that impasse 
in a teacher's career where one is possessed with an over- 
powering sense of impotence in coming face to face with the 
firm little will of a stubborn child. The proverbial horse at 
the water's brink was no harder subject to tackle than that 
one small boy. 

To whom would be the victory? A recourse to greater 
severity could still be had, and might produce a show of 
repentance, or, at worst, cover up the weak points in the case; 
but to that she was averse. It could but produce a repent- 
ance of the lips. which in her eyes was worse than none. 
Johnny's natural honesty was too precious a quality to be 
strained by undue pressure. "Taught by experience, she had 
been far-seeing enough not to insist on the apology. That 
must be her loophole of escape, through which she must creep 
with as small as possible a loss of personal dignity, as de- 
rogatory to discipline. 

And Johnny sat there with his wandering thoughts, wonder- 
ing if the afternoon would ever end. The classroom door, 
imperfectly latched, blew open a little. ‘“‘Close the door, 
John," came from the bowed head. Johnny would have given 
his shining new pistol—with a reasonable expectation of 
getting it back again—to have dared to disobey. But even 
insubordination has its limits; so he went to the door with a 
swagger that was intended to convey an impression of in- 
difference. But a swagger unseen is a swagger misspent, and 
he returned to his seat somewhat damped. There was no 
hostility in the tone of the order, though the “ John ” in place 
of the familiar Johnny lent a distance to it. After all, who 
wanted to be called Johnny ? It was a silly name, only fit for 
babies! Of course he preferred to be called John! Then he 
indulged his resentment in silent reflections on the sex of Miss 
Grey. What could one expect from a woman? Wait till he 
followed his elder brothers to that longed-for goal, the Graminar 
School. His career there was to be a revelation, one long 
series of triumphs, scholastic and athletic, with a perpetually 
admiring audience of masters and boys. It takes a man to 
appreciate a boy. Who would look for appreciation in a 
person of the sex of one's sisters? But he knew all the time 
that he was less than just. Had he not glowed with conscious 
pleasure at her “ Good boy, Johnny!" and with triumphant 
pride at her " Well done, Johnny!” especially if it meant the 
defeat of an unsuccessful rival. And she knew a lot, too, 
when you came to think about it. She could fight the battle 
of Crécy or go on a voyage round the English coast in a way 
that beguiled even Johnny to participation. Yes, she wasn't 
such a bad sort—for a woman. At a second sigh Miss Grey's 
head was raised, and, meeting full the candid blue eyes, she 
called the boy to her, hoping it might prove a propitious 
moment. 

But Johnny still had nothing to say. Miss Grey expressed 
her sorrow at that. She knew he was prone to disobedience 
and to thoughtlessness, but she did think he possessed some 
good qualities to counterbalance those. She knew him to be 
honourable, and she had hoped he would have had the good 
feeling to show repentance where he acknowledged his fault. 
Johnny’s lips refused to unclose. 

Then there was nothing more to be said. Her good opinion 
of him was shaken. She was deeply disappointed. “ You 
may go, John.” Johnny turned away and proceeded slowly 
to the door. But somehow, as he went, his triumph seemed to 
grow small. There was somcthing wanting to complete satis- 
faction. At the door he fumbled and hesitated; then, with a 
slow step or two back into the room, " I am sorry, Miss Grey,” 
he blurted out. 

A few minutes later he was running down the street, dis- 
missed by a bright " Good afternoon, Johnnv!" There he 
found himself intercepted by one of his schoolfellows. “ Only 
just out? Did you do it, Johnny ? ” The requisite " No ” was 
too easy a lie for Johnnv's sense of honour ; but, with a look 
of indignant contempt, fully intended—alas! Johnny—to con- 
vey a denial to the mind of the inquirer, he ran off without a 
word. 

Meanwhile Miss Grey slowly gathered her books together, 
and, while conscious that she was wearing the laurels, in- 
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wardly conceded to Johnny his share of the victory, in the 

subduing of a proud little nature at a moment when—to the 

short sight of childhood—there was nothing to be gained by it. 
C. A. R. 


PROPOSED TEACHERS' REGISTRATION 
COUNCIL. 


A! a meeting of delegates from the principal Educational Associa- 
tions, held at the College of Preceptors on February 29, the 
following scheme for the reconstituted Registration Council was carried 
unanimously. 

The Council shall consist of not less than twenty-six nor more than 
twenty-nine members—viz., one representative of each of the following 
bodies :— The Head Masters' Conference, the Incorporated Association 
of Head Masters, the Associations of Head Mistresses, of Assistant 
Masters, of Assistant Mistresses, of Preparatory Schools, of Private 
Schools, of Teachers in Technical Institutions, of Technical Institu- 
tions, of the College of Preceptors, and of the Teachers' Guild ; five 
representatives of the National Union of Teachers ; six Crown nominees 
(who, it is prayed, should be persons experienced in teaching, to repre- 
sent the Universities, and of whom three should be women). 

The Council as above constituted shall have power to add to its 
number not more than three co-opted members. These resolutions, 
having been approved by all the Associations represented at the meet- 
Ing, were forwarded to the President of the Board of Education on 
March 18, and Dr. Gow, the Chairman of the meeting, has intimated 
that the Board will gratefully receive them as expressing the views 
and wishes of the profession. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 
Work with the Brush. By May Mallam. Æ. G. Arnold & Son, 
Ss. net. 
The Saints in Art. By Margaret E. Tabor. 
Methuen & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 


Biography. 
A Star of the Salons: Julie De Lespinasse. By Camilla Jebb. With 
20 Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 
Bell's Miniature Series of Musicians.—Grieg. By E. Markham Lee, 
M.A., Mus.D. George Bell & Sons, 1s. net. 


With 20 Illustrations. 


Letters of the Wordsworth Family. From 1787 to 1855. Collected 
and edited by William Knight. In 3 vols. Ginn & Co., 
31s. 6d. net. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. I. of Reissue. To be com- 


pleted in 22 Vols. Smith, Elder, & Co., each 15s. net. 
George Ridding, Schoolmaster and Bishop. By his wife Lady Laura 
Ridding. Ædward Arnold, 15s. net. 


Children’s Books. 


The Cave Boy; or, The Age of Stone. By Margaret A. McIntyre. 
George G. Harrap & Co., Is. 

The Lamb Shakespeare for the Young. Based on Lambs’ Tales. 
Edited by Prof. I. Gollancz:—A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; 
As You Like It; The Tempest. Each 1s. 6d. net, with Illustra- 
tions and Music. Chatto & Windus. 

Easter Eggs. From the German of Christoph von Schmid. Illustrated 
by M. V. Wheelhouse. George Beil & Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 


Classics. 


Lucretius: Oa the Nature of Things. Translated by H. A. J. 
Munro. With an Introduction by J. D. Duff. George Bell & 
Sons, SS. 

Nugae Latinae : Verses and Translations by the late Edward Conolly. 
Edited by the Rev. T. L. Papillon, M.A. B. H. Blackwell, 
2s. net. 

Three Tragedies of Seneca: Hercules Furens, Troades, Medea. With 
an Introduction and Notes by Hugh M. Kingery, Ph.D. Mac- 
millan & Co., 35. 

The Aeneid of Virgil. 
Conington, M.A. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The ** Eumenides" of Aeschylus. With an Introduction, Commentary, 
and Translation by A. W. Verrall, Litt. D. Macmillan &? Co., 
los. net. 

The Riddle of the Bacchae: The Last Stage of Euripides’ Religious 
Views. By Gilbert Norwood, M.A. Sherratt & Hughes, 
5s. net. 


Translated into English Verse by John 
[Cheap reissue.] Longmans, Green, & Co., 


Divinity. 

The Two Books of the Kings in the Revised Version. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by William Emery Barnes, D.D. Cambridge 
Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

Some Answered Questions. 
of ‘Abdu’l-Baha by Laura Clifford Barney. 
4s. net. 

Old Testament History. Narrated for the most part in the Words of 
the Bible. Selected and arranged by George Carter, M. A. With 
Maps. Oxford Press, 2s. 


English. 

The Sounds of English: An Introduction to Phonetics. 
Sweet, M.A. Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. 

The Shakespeare Classics. Edited by Prof. I. Gollancz, Litt.D. :— 
Lodge's Rosalynde; Brooke’s Romeus and Juliet ; Greene's 
Pandosto. Chatto & Windus, each Is. net. 

Significant Etymology. By the very Rev. James Mitchell, M.A., D.D. 
William Blackwood & Sons. 

The Old.Spelling Shakespeare. Edited by F. J, Furnivall, M.A., 
D. Litt. : —Love's Labour's Lost ; Taming of the Shrew ; Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream ; Two Gentlemen of Verona; Twelfth Night ; 
Comedy of Errors. Chatto & Windus, each vol. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Utopia of Sir Thomas More. Translated by Ralph Robinson. 
With Introduction and Notes by H. B. Cotterill, M.A. Macmillan 
& Co., 2s. 6d. . 

More's Utopia. Translated by Ralph Robinson. Edited by David 
Salmon. alph, Holland, & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

Bells English Texts for Secondary Schools :—Selections from ‘‘ The 
Cloister and the Hearth," edited by the Rev. A. E. Hall; A 
Legend of Montrose, abridged and edited by F. C. Luckhurst. 
G. Bell & Sons, 1s. each. 

Selections from Dryden. Chosen and edited by G. E. Hadow. 
Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. 

English Pastoral Drama (1660-1798). 
Methuen & Co., Ss. net. 

The Essays of Lord Macaulay :—Warren Hastings; the Earl of 
€hatham ; Lord Clive; Frederic the Great. Each with Portrait 
and Introduction by H. W. C. Davis. William Heinemann, 
6d. net. 

Browning's *' Strafford.” Oxford 
Press, 28s. 

Select Translations from Old English Prose. Edited by Albert S. Cook 
and Chauncey B. Tinker. Ginn & Co., 5s. 6d. 

A Treasury of English Literature. Selected and arranged by Kate M. 


Collected and translated from the Persian 
Kegan Paul & Co., 


By Henry 


By Jeannette Marks, M.A. 


Edited by Hereford B. George. 


Warren. With general Introduction by Stopford A. Brooke. 
Section III.: Elizabethan Literature; Section IV. : Bacon to 
Milton. Archibald Constable & Co., each 1s. net. 


Epic and Romance: Essays on Medieval Literature. By W. P. Ker. 


Macmillan & Co., 4s. net. . 
Poems of Browning. Selected, and with an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. Augustine Birrell. 7. C. & E. C. Jack. 


Fiction. 


The Primadonna : a Sequel to ** Soprano." By F. Marion Crawford. 

Macmillan & Co., 6s. 
Geography. 

A Rational Geography. By Ernest Young, B.Sc. 
Philip & Son, 1s. 6d. 

The Elements of Geography. By J 
Part. I.: General. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Stanford, 3s. 6d. 


Part II. George 
. H. N. Stephenson, M.A. 
Edward 


History. 

The Development of Modern Europe. By James H. Robinson and 
Charles A. Beard. Vol. II. Ginn & Co., 6s. 6d. 

The Roman Empire. B.C. 20-A.D. 476. By H. Stuart Jones, M.A. 
[** The Story of the Nations" Series.) Z. Fisher Unwin, 5s. 

An Abstract of English History from Early Times till the Union with 
Scotland. With Illustrations and Maps. Oliver & Boyd, 8d. 

The Story of Cheshire. By Oswald Estry, M.A. Illustrated. Æ. /. 
Arnold & Son, ts. 8d. 

The History of the Popes during the last Four Centuries. By Leopold 
von Ranke. Mrs. Foster’s Translation, revised in accordance 
with the latest German edition, by G. Dennis. In 3 vols. 
George Bell & Sons, 3s. 6d. each. 

Historical Atlas with Chronological Notes. By E. A. Benians, M.A., 
and T. H. Knight, M.A. George Gill & Sons, 8d. 

The Dawn of the Constitution; or, The Reigns of Henry III. and 
Edward I. By Sir James H. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 12s. 

Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D. Popular Edition. John Murray, 2s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare's Holinshed: The Chronicle and the Historical Plays 
compared. By W. G. Boswell-Stone. Chatto & Windus, 
Ios. 6d. net. 
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Robert Laneham’s Letter. Describing part of the Entertainment 
iven to (Jueen Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle. Edited by F. J. 
urnivall. Chatto & Windus, Ss. net. 

The Rogues and Vagabonds of Shakespeare’s Youth. 

Edward Viles and F. J. Furnivall. Chatto & Windus, 5s. net. 


Mathematics. 
Geometry, Theoretical and Practical. Part II. By W. P. Work- 
man, M.A., and A. G. Cracknell, M.A. W. B. Clive, 2s. 
Elementary Graphs. By V. M. Turnbull, M.A. Cassell & Co., Qd. 
The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. 
Jeans, M.A., F.R.S. Cambridge Press, 15s. net. 
An Introduction to the Theory of Infinite Series. By T. J. PA. 
Bromwich, M.A., F.R.S. Macmillan & Co., 15s. net. 


Miscellaneous. 

Folklore as an Historical Science. By George Laurence Gomme. 
With 28 Illustrations. [The Antiquary’s Series.] Methuen &~ Co., 
7s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare’s Use of the Supernatural. By J. Paul S. R. Gibson, B.A. 
Deighton Belt & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

The Library of Useful Knowledge :—The Stars; Forest and Stream. 
Hodder & Stoughton, each 1s. net. 

Aesop’s Fables for Little People. Told by Mrs. Arthur Brookfield. 


Pictured by Henry J. Ford. [Second Edition.] 7. Fisher 
Unwin, 1s. 

Types of Tragic Drama. By C. E. Vaughan. Macmillan & Co., 
5s. net. 


Transformed Hinduism: The Monotheistic Religion of Beauty. In 
2 vols. Philip Wellby, Ss. net. 

Child Life and Labour. By Margaret Alden, 
Brethers, 1s. 

The Queen’s Jest, and Two other Plays. By Elsie Fogerty. Costume 
Plates hy Isabel Bonus. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 6d. net. 
Frederic William Maitland: Two Lectures and a Bibliography by 

A. L. Smith. Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Industrial Revolution. By W. Cunningham, D.D. Cambridge 
Press, Ss. net. 
British Citizenship: Its Rights and Duties. By Frederick Peaker. 
2s Preface by Sir John Lawson Walton. a/ph, Holland, 
0., 25. 


M.D. Headley 


Modern Languages. 

Initia Amharica. An Introduction to spoken Amharic. By C. M. 
Armbruster, M.A. Part I.—Grammar. Cambridye Press, 12s. net. 

Legends, Tales and Poems by Gustavo Adolfo Becquer. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Everett W. Olmsted, 
Ph.D. Ginn & Co., 4s. 6d. 

Les Prisonniers du Caucase de Xavier De Maistre. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and French and English exercises, 
by Charles W. Robson, A.B. Ginn & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Krambambuli. By Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach. Edited by D. L. 
Savory, M.A. With Illustrations. Æivingtons, ts. 6d. 

French Words and Phrases for Advanced Students. By Edward J. 
Kealey, B.A. Sir /saac Pitman & Sons, 1s. 6d. 

La Deuxitme Année de Francais. A Sequel to “La Première 
Année.” Written and edited by F. B. Kirkman, B.A., with the 
assistance of Ch. M. Garnier and W. H. B. Leech, M.A. A. & C. 
Black, 2s. 6d. 

Key to the Exercises in Siepmann’s Primary French Course. 
By C. A. Jaccard. Macmilian & Co., 3s. 6d. 

A German Reader and Theme Book. By Calvin Thomas and William 
Addison Hervey. George Bell & Sons, 4s. 6d. 


Music. 
The History of Music to the Death of Schubert. 
Mus. D. Ginn C» Co., 8s. 6d. 
Drill and March Music. Cassell & Co., 1s. net. 


Natural History. 
Fishes I Have Known. By Arthur II. Beavan. 
* Wee Tim’rous Beasties.” 
By Douglas English. 
Cassell & Co., 5s. net. 


Part II. 


By John K. Paine, 


T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 
Studies of Animal Life and Character. 
Third Edition, with 150 Illustrations. 


Pedagogy. 
By Gabriel Compayré. Translated by Maria 
E. Findlay, B.A. George G. Harrap &*Co., 2s. 6d. net. 
Herbert Spencer. By Gabriel Compayré. Translated by Maria E. 
Findlay. George G. Harrap & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 
Six Essays on the Platonic Theory of Knowledge. 
Williams. Cambridge Press, 3s. net. 


Jean Frederic Herbart. 


By Marie V. 


Poetry. 
Lays of Hellas. By Charles Arthur Kelly, M.A. Argan Paul & Co., 
3s. 6d. net. 
Readers. 
Selected Tales from Shakespeare (Charles and Mary Lamb), with 
Extracts from the Plays. Æ. J.Arnold & Son, 10d. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles Reade. Abridged by E. M. 
Boyce, L.L.A. Æ. 7. Arnold & Son, 1s. 


By JH, . Everyman's Library :—Plays of Euripides, Vol. II. ; Creasy's Fifteen 


Edited by : 


Reprin's. 

The People's Library :—The Works of Shakespeare (4 vols.); The 
Ingoldsby Legends; The Vicar of Wakefield ; The Deerslayer ; 
The Channings; Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales; Oliver Twist; 
The Three Musketeers ; Sense and Sensibility ; Poems and Songs 
of Burns; Barnaby Rudge. Cassel’ & Co., each vol. 8d. net. 

Life of Goethe. By Heinrich Düntzer. Translated by Thomas W. 
Lyster. [Popular edition.] TZ. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net. 

Nelson's Library :— The Octopus. By Frank Norris. Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, 7d. net. 


Decisive Battles; Walden; Travels of Marco Polo; Kingsley’s 
Water Babies and Glaucus; The Germanta and Agricola of 
Tacitus; The Annals of Tacitus; Rollo at Work and Play (Jacob 
Abbott); English Traits and Representative Men (Emerson) ; 
Hesperides and Noble Numbers (Herrick). /. M. Dent & Co., 
each Is. net. 

Science. 

Hereditv. By J. Arthur Thomson, M.A. 
Series.] John Murray, 9s. net. 

An Introduction to Electricity. By Bruno Kolbe. Translated by Joseph 
Skellon. Aegan Paul & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 

First Stage Steam. By J. W. Hayward, M Sc. 
W. B. Clive, 2s. 

Elementary Science for the Certificate and Preliminary Certificate 
Examinations. Section B— Physics. By John Satterly, B.Sc., 3s.; 
Section A—Chemistry. By H. W. Bausor, M. A. W. B. Clive, 2s. 

An Elementary Course of Practical Zoology. By the late T. Jeffery 


[Progressive Science 


[Second edition.] 


Parker, D.Sc., F.R.S., and W. N. Parker, Ph.D. [Second 
Edition.] Aacmillan & Co., 10s. 6d. 
Diseases of Occupation. By Thomas Oliver, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Methuen & Co., tos. 6d. net. 
The History of the Study of Medicine in the British Isles. By Norman 
Moore, M.D., with eleven Collotype Plates. Oxford Press, 
Ios. 6d. net. 
Functional Nerve Diseases. 
Co., 7s. 6d. net. 


By A. T. Schofield, M.D. Afethuen & 


Technics. 
A Practical Guide to School, Cottage, and Allotment Gardening. By 
John Weathers. Longmans, Green, & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 
Turbines. By W. H. Stuart Garnett. [Second Edition.] George Bell 
& Sons, 5s. net. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


The University of Gren bie, as our readers will know, is conspicuous 
for the attention that it has directed to phonetics 
and for the appliances that it has introduced to aid 
the study of the sounds of language. It has now 
received authority to confer a Diploma of Higher Studies in French 
Phonetics. Candidates for it must have attended the University for 
two semesters ; but two months of holiday course may be accepted as 
an equivalent for one semester. Among the exercises to be performed 
are the phonetic transcription of a French passage, and the writing in 
French of a commentary on it. The use of these phonetic transcrip- 
tions is, by the way, now much in vogue ; but we have met teachers— 
good teachers, too—who will have none of them. At Grenoble the 
prime test is to be the reading at sight of a piece of French prose, and 
of a passage of French verse after preparation. Those who cannot 
satisfy the jury in this will fail, transcribe they never so cunningly. 


M. Gabriel Compayré, Inspector-General of Public Instruction, re- 
ports on the examination for the Agrégation de 
l'enseignement secondaire des jeunes filles (Letters). 
Candidates were required to write, amongst other 
things, an essay on the subject : ** Are there matters of instruction 
among those proper for the two sexes which must be presented to young 
girls otherwise than to young men—which must be, so to speak, 
'feminized'? If you think that there are, state which, and say why a 
difference should be made and on what it turns.” The subject 
took the women by surprise, and many of them got poor marks. They 
were free to adopt any view that they pleased, but those were held to 
be sounder who deemed that, without injury to the matter of a subject, 
the manner of presenting it might be softened for women. Onlya 
small number proved able to understand and to treat all parts of the 
subject. What struck the jury most was that the majority of the can- 
didates were apparently ignorant of the classical literature of education. 
If they had read the treatise on the ** Education des filles " of Fénelon, 
they had forgotten it, or not profited by it. Not one bethought her to 
discuss the well known phrase: ‘‘ Apprenez aux femmes qu'il doit y 
avoir pour leur sexe une certaine pudeur sur la-science." Ityseemed 
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that none was acquainted with the conscientious work of Marion on 
the ‘‘ Psychologie de la Femme,” or of the tine studies of Gréard on the 
“ Education des femmes par les femmes." Rousseau wascited only two 
or three times, Madame Necker, de Saussure, and M. Fouillée appeared 
once each. On the other hand, Nietzsche was quoted gladly, and the 
most fantastic ideas were borrowed from him. It is to be remarked, 
continues M. Compayré, that some candidates, in their ambitious aims, 
did not escape the exaggerations of féminisme. It is going too far to 
demand for the young girls of our /ycées the study of the ** Monadologie ” 
of Leibniz, or the ** Ethics” of Spinoza. More serious still were the 
declamations to be found upon the complete emancipation of woman, 
and upon her entrance into political life ; whilst one candidate had the 
deplorable illusion that the family will not always form the basis of 
society. 

M. Compayré, we have always thought, is somewhat hard-hearted 
towards women. His report, however, furnishes us with an interesting 
little Aveétserbi/d. The moral of the whole matter is, if we may draw 
a moral without offence, that women who deal with educational topics 
should study them first—and so should men. Unhappily, nowhere 
does uninformed opinion carry so much weight as in the world of 
education. Teaching is a science in which every one is an adept 
except the teacher. 


GERMANY. 


In Germany the Aufklarung (see our March number) is still a 
subject of debate. If we are rightly informed, 
opposition to it, in Prussia and elsewhere, is raised 
by the Catholic clergy. Teachers are apparently 
of divided minds. One of the higher girls’ schools replied to the 
Prussian Minister's inquiry, in guarded terms, that Massenunterricht 
(class instruction) upon the subject was less advisable in the case of 
girls than in the case of boys. Now, as no universal rule governs the 
enlightenment of boys, and as the school, when it takes action towards 
them, does so through the doctor, the answer is, in a high degree, of 
the non-committal sort. We incline to think that teachers in general 
will refuse to assume any obligation in the matter, and we are sure 
that the subject is not one to be treated by teachers indiscriminately. 
Nor is enlightenment through the doctor altogether unobjectionable. 
A medical lecturer recently depicted to Abiturienten the consequences 
of irregularity with such vividness that one of the boys left the room, 
overcome with pain and disgust. Moreover, knowledge is not 
necessarily deterrent. Students of medicine are not more exemplary 
than students of law or engineering. The moralist has less often to 
deal with the sins of ignorance than with sins committed in offence 
of light. 


In writing of what has been done in Germany we have hitherto had 
the secondary school in view. Let us turn to the 
primary school. The Berlin School Committee has 
resolved to give girls, on their passage from school 
to the world, a note of warning, admonishing them of moral dangers 
and showing how such dangers are to be avoided. The Hamburg 
SittlichKeitsverein (Society for the Improvement of Morality) has been 
accustomed to circulate these warnings Berlin now follows the lead 
of Hamburg. The course that is being adopted does not escape 
unfriendly criticism. Thus the Deutsche Schuizeittune comments :— 
“ The necessity of such admonitions is not yet by any means universally 
recognized. They often cause as much harm as good, especially if the 
form be ill chosen. To speak freely with girls about moral dangers is 
a doubtful course, for incalculable damage may thus be done to tender 
minds. If, on the other hand, we talk allusively, we may not be 
understood, or we set the girls solving our riddles and lightening the 
darkness for themselves." (In plain speech, we may stimulate 
pruriency.) For our part, we remark that, if enlightenment is to be 
given to boys or girls, it may come from the parent, the doctor, the 
clergyman, or the schoolmaster; and of the four sources the first 
would seem to be the most proper and the fourth the least. But the 
Moral Inquisition may come to a different conclusion. 


The statistics of elementary education in Prussia have now been 
made up for the year 1006. In spite of the 


Aufklärung. 


in 
Primary 8ohool. 


cadet difficulty of obtaining primary teachers there are 
in Prussia. clear signs of progress shown. To bring out the 
fact we set in brackets the corresponding figrures 

for 1901. In 1906 Prussia had 37,761 public Volksschulen (36,756 


five years earlier); of these 4,832 (4,414) were in the towns and 
32,929 (32,342) in the country. The total number of children on 
the register was 6,164,398 (5,670,870). Whilst the schools and their 
Population increased thus, some alleviation of the burden laid on 
teachers took place ; for the average number of children that fell to 
each was 60, as against 63 in 1901. We need hardly say that the 
care of 60 children is an unreasonable task to impose on man or 
woman, and that an average of 60 means that the number is often 
exceeded. Those who protest against the cost of education in 
England may get a lesson from the fact that Prussia is spending 
more and more for it. The expenditure for the maintenance of the 


Volksschulen in 1901 was 227,621,597 marks; in 1906 it had risen 
to 283,340,543 marks—an increase of more than 24 per cent. in five 
years. Even when economic strain is felt, the Prussians do not 
begin retrenchment by starving the schools; which, we fear, is a 
mistake that some of our colonies make. The salaries paid to primary 
teachers are improving. According to the new scale fixed in Frank- 
furt-on-Oder, for example, a man teacher receives a commencing 
salary of, in English money, £67. 10s. This is raised by increments 
of £10 to a maximum of £181. Ios. (The old maximum was £150.) 
Moreover, he has an allowance for rent of £18, growing, with 
seventeen years’ service, to £24. Women teachers begin with £55, 
which rises by sums of £5 to £165 (formerly £102), and have a 
rent allowance of from £12 to £15. In country districts payment is at 
a lower rate. 


Whilst primary teachers are in demand, there is, so to speak, a glut 
of secondary. From time to time warnings are 


‘decane ublished in the press to deter students from adopt- 
Teachers. ing overcrowded professions. At present, in Prussia, 


law, the customs, finance, the post office, and the 
technical departments of the civil service are reported ‘‘full.”’ The 
Lehramt (teaching) has dreary prospects to offer. In philology and 
history not all the graduates of 1904 have yet found even provisional 
employment. Those of 1901 are just being appointed to permanent 
masterships. The years from 1900 onward have yielded many can- 
didates for school work. There is no likelihood that new humanistic 
schools will be established. In classics there will soon be such an 
abundance of supply that a candidate will not become an assistant 
teacher until, on an average, his thirtieth year, or a permanent teacher 
in a gymnasium until his five-and-thirtieth. No more promising is the 
outlook in mathematics, modern languages, or natural science. Again, 
the salary of a provisional assistant is only £81; that of a permanent 
teacher begins at £123 (with right to a pension). The Prussian teacher 
must not think of marriage until he has got his second advance of 
salary ; by which time he will be forty years of age ! 


In the Berlin Staatsministerium the deliberations upon the reform 
of girls’ schools outlined by the Kultusministerium 
have now been brought to an end. The result of 
them may be expected to appear shortly, in the 
shape of a definitive plan of reform. Meanwhile, societies for estab- 
lishing the rights of women are petitioning the Prussian Abgeordneten- 
haus to favour the admission of girls to the higher schools for boys. 
Their petition relates only to clever girls, not to girls generally ; and 
it would seem that even the Germans who go furthest in this direction 
ask merely for co-instruction, not for co-education. 


In 1903 the various societies of teachers educated at a University in 
the several States combined themselves into one 


The Girls. 


eel iow: great association, the Verband akademisch gebilde- 
ter Lehrer Deutschlands, which now has 16,000 
members. It meets this year for the third time, and at Braunschweig. 


The program for the occasion includes a performance of the ** Agamem- 
non " of Aeschylus by the boys of the Martino-Katharineum Gymna- 
sium of the town. The play is to be given on April 13. Let those 
who would see how these things are done in Germany up and away to 
Braunschweig. 


UNITED STATES. 


** Parents’ Associations" continue to flourish and to multiply in the 
Educating the United States. Sometimes their meetings are 

Parent. addressed by specialists, and upon such subjects as 
**Nervous Children," ** The Care of the Sick Child,” 
* Children's Teeth, Ears, and Noses,” ** The Proper Diet for aChild." Or 
the parents discuss among themselves ** Art in the School," or ** Books 
for Children." But the grandest work of a parents’ association, says 
an American writer, is to bring mother, father, and child into that 
sympathetic and perfect union in which Nature intended them to be 
joined. Dr. N. Butler, in a recent address, justly remarked that if 
a child was to be seen ** whole" he must be viewed from two points 
—that where the teacher stands, and that where the parent stands. 
The teacher, he urged, should know what demands the home makes 
on the pupil, what helps and hindrances he meets with there ; the 
parent should observe how the school acts on his child and what eflort 
it requires him to put forth. 


Dr. Butler cited cases in support of his plea for the co-operation of 
wn the two powers by which a child's life is governed. 
aud Paustian: A boy fifteen years old had been doing but poor 
work for a year ; his parents had been troubled and 
displeased ; his teachers had essayed severity in vain. At last ** home 
and school put their heads and hearts together” and discovered that 
the bov had gained thirty pounds’ weight in the course of two years. 
He had been doing all that he could, but heart and brain had work on 
hand that was not recognized by the curriculum of the school. It was 
necessary for him to rest for a while until the centres of his physical 
energy had grown equal to the tasks that they were called on to 
discharge. Again, the principal of a great city school told Dr. Butler 
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that] his own son had added fifty pounds to his weight in a year, 
and that what the boy needed was to sleep a great part of his 
time. In this case school and home came together in the person of 
the father. 


To us it would seem that in the former instance either of the 
Limits of pe in question might have used the scales 
Co-operation. or itself, and that the value of co-operation 
is hardly established by these cases. But we 
gladly take the opportunity of pointing to fat as a cause of in- 
tellectual lethargy in the young. With regard to the matter of 
communication between parents and teachers, we have welcomed 
heartily the movement to promote it. In so far as these associa- 
tions serve to educate the parent, to make him study his child 
intelligently, and to assimilate his action to that of the school, they 
are productive of much good. They work mischief, however, when 
they result in an attempt on the part of parents to control the teacher 
in his own domain. With dismay we learn that in the United States 
teachers and parents have worked together to settle such questions as 
the management of the luncheon room, and the supervision of the 
toilet rooms and the playground. A head master who could not order 
these details himself would be better employed with a broom than with 
a ferule. 


In his annual report, submitted to the New York Board of Education, 
City Superintendent Maxwell makes the following 
bie TOK recommendations for the improvement of the school 
system :—(1) A department of hygiene should be es- 
tablished under the control of the Board of Education. This department 
should consist of a corps of physicians and nurses, under the direction 
of a medical expert skilled in the diseases of children, and should be 
clothed with power not only to make physical examinations, but to 
prosecute parents who fail to place their children in proper physical 
condition to profit by the work of the school. (2) Summer sessions of 
the high schools should be held for the instruction of those students who 
desire to make up work in which they have failed, or which they have 
omitted ; and for bright, ambitious students who wish to shorten their 
course for graduation or for entrance to training school or college. 
(3) Uniform salaries should be established for all women teachers in 
elementary schools, and minimum salary should be not less than 720 
dollars per annum, and the maximum not less than 1,500 dollars per 
annum; the salaries of women principals should be equalized with 
those of men; and the salaries of supervising teachers of manual 
training and physical training should be substantially increased. 


The Liementary School Teacher gives prominence to a paper on 
The Teaching ‘“ Some Features of the German Work at the 
ot German. Francis W. Parker School." The course begins in 
the first year of the elementary school, this early 

commencement being justified by the conclusions of many able 
psychologists, who hold that the best time to introduce a foreign lan- 
guage to a child is between the ages of four and nine. At this stage 
the strange sounds are readily acquired. Again, very simple werk, 
which is necessary to every one beginning a foreign language, is in 
the primary grades the natural form of expression, and there is much 
available material, such as songs, nursery rhymes, and games, which 
will give repetition and fluency in a most pleasing and economical 
way, while for older children beginning a langaage it is much more 
dificult to find simple material possessing both value and interest. 
The singing of beautiful songs, in particular, is of great value in 
developing the Sprachyefuhkt. At the Parker School the observance of 
Christmas and other holidays is accompanied by vocal exercises, and 
the children join their voices to rehearse ‘* Stille Nacht,’ ** Tannen- 
baum,” or ** O, heiliges Kind, wir grüssen dich!" But a more unusual 
feature of instruction is that they are trained, German being brought 
into correlation with art and handiwork, to compose, print, illustrate, 
and bind little German books on such subjects as '* Das Hessenland,” 
** Der Rhein," or '* Die deutsche Schweiz.” ‘‘ In the making of such 
books," says the writer of the article, ** we plan an itinerary involving 
the study of places of special interest. Immediately we are confronted 
by a multitude of fascinating topics—the home life, the peculiarities of 
the region, the places to visit, &c. After much research we endeavour 
to select from an increasing number of local associations those best 
adapted to the particular group of children. Special reading lessons 
are then prepared, consisting of material bearing on the subject in 
hand. The work naturally requires careful study of the best maps 
obtainable. In addition, it is most desirable to have illustrative 
material in the form of pictures, charts, steamship circulars, guide 
books, Xc. Since each child is to make a book for himself, inexpensive 
pictures, such as postcards, can be used to good advantage.” As the 
work proceeds the interest of the child grows, and his curiosity vents 
itself in questions. If his book is, for example, on the lIessenland, 
he asks for information about the folk as well as about their picturesque 
country, about their homes, how the people dress, how they are 
governed, how they make a living, and what they have done in the 
past. In this way one of the main purposes of language study is 
fulhlled. The effective acquisition of a foreign tongue so that it may 
be used in speech and writing is a good thing. It is far better than 


the old lifeless drill with grammar and exercise book. But how many 
of those to whom we teach German will ever speak it or write it after- 
wards? Insight into German life, and into the German mind, through 
German literature, is an abiding possession for every student. But 
that this benefit may be got, the study must have something of real 
intensity. 

Although we come late with our tribute, we will pay it nevertheless. 
We record on tbis humble page the death of 
Minton Warren, the distinguished Professor of 
Latin in Harvard University. As a scholar he was 
not only acute and sound, but also industrious. When he returned 
home from his studies in Europe, he was called to the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore and founded there the Graduate School of 
Latin. In 1896-7 he acted as Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Rome; whilst Harvard was the scene of his 
activity for the eight years before his death. His last important work, 
a paper treating of the inscription on the Stele in the Forum 
Romanum, is printed in the December number of the American 
Journal of Philology. The Germans are crying out for academic 
pedagogy—for a pedagogy that is to be practised as well as taught in 
the University, holding that even the highest teachers should teach. 
In England, the professor mute and fainéant has grown to be so 
familiar an abuse as hardly to be a scandal. The Americans expect 
a professor to be an inspiration, and to make his chair comparable toa 
lighthouse rather than to a harbour of refuge. Prof. Warren fulfilled 
the demands of his countrymen. He was as ardent in instruction as in 
research, and gave to his students devotion as well as the fruits of 
learned toil. Only fifty-seven years old, and still in full vigour when 
he ceased to teach with word and pen, he will teach for long years to 
come through the memory of his high example. 


Minton Warren. 


CAPE COLONY. 


As we have before pointed out, a tendency to eliminate the pupil- 
teacher from the school system is an Imperial 
phenomenon. It is not, however, discernible in 
Cape Colony. Pray look at these figures relating 
to the Pupil-Teachers’ Examinations :— 


The 
Pupil-Teacher. 


First, Second, and Third Year Examinations. 


Y Total number of Total number Percentage 
EM candidates. of passes. of passes. 
16996. 5s 2.520. viernes 1,010. ocius 71:8 
1907. asedesepsis JOST sciens a a a ee 69:7 
Increase ...... 922^ Lise SEE. EE —2'I 


This increase of 522 is a thing to be deplored rather than a cause 
for satisfaction. But Cape Colony has found it so hard to get 
teachers that it must provide them as best it can. Moreover, it is 
of the essence of Imperialism that every State shall work out the 
problems of its development locally and independently. Yet some 
day Cape Colony will contrive a means of dispensing with slave-boy 
labour in the schools. The pupil-teacher is on his slow, dull way to 
join the mammoth, the mastodon, and the megalosaurus. 


The official Education Gazette deplores the state of affairs shown by 
the Richmond case to prevail in England. The 
view of appointments taken for Cape Colony is 
"that in all cases the opinion of the principal 
should have every consideration from the managers. 
Either the whole of the applications for a vacant 
assistantship should first be handed to the principal for his report and 
recommendation, or a sub-committee of the managers should undertake 
the work of the examination of the applications and then hand them 
over to the principal for the purpose of guiding him in making a final 
recommendation. Although there are still school committees that usurp 
to themselves the right to select an assistant and force him upon the 
principal, such committees are becoming fewer, and in most cases 
take the wrong course for want of consideration or want of knowledge 
as to the practice in well organized school system.” 


The Right of the 
Head Master in the 
Appointment of 
Assistants. 


QUEENSLAND. 
The Queensland Teachers’ Union held its Twenticth Annual Con- 
ference at Brisbane in January. The Premier (the 
Hon. R. Philp}, in speaking to the assembly, 
declared that he was not of opinion that the 
Education Department should take charge of the secondary schools ; 
but that its aim should be to feed them with scholars from the lower 
schools. We quote, with reference to secondary schools, from a report 
of the address by Lord Chelmsford, the Governor :—** What about the 
secondary schools; did they fulfil a definite end and serve a particular 
purpose? If they wished parents to keep their children at school 
beyond the primary stage they must convince them that there was some 
utility in the education given. Judging from the number attending our 
grammar schools the number of parents satisfied with the utility of the 


Secondary 
Schools. 
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education was not so great as one could wish. When he suggested 
that we wanted something different from the present secondary schools, 
he did not wish to suggest the setting up of two different classes of 
schools. Those parents who wanted their children in the secondary 
schools should be liberally aided by scholarships. There should be two 
ladders to the University—not only the secondary schools, but a graded 
system of technical schools. They wanted two classes of schools— 
secondary schools to supply the professions, and something in the 
nature of technical schools, which would take in a large number of 
children who wanted more advanced education. They wanted, in 
his opinion—(1) not new secondary schools, nor a readjustment of 
them, but a new type of school which would stand in the same relation 
to the future occupation of the majority of children as the secondary 
schools did to the professions ; and (2) a system of scholarships which 
would provide for those children who wished to go into the professions. 
Such schools would do two things. First, they would stimulate in the 
pupils an interest in their work ; and, secondly, pupils would get a 
clearer view of the connexion between what they were doing in the 
schools, and what they were likely to do afterwards. We must show 
the practical application of the machinery of education. These schools 
would produce in the minds of parents an intelligent interest in what 
was going on, and the father, having learned tne use of education, 
would be induced to make the self-sacrifice necessary to keep his 
children at school." 


INDIA. 


The Madras Teachers’ Guild has now been in existence for more 

, than twelve years and has 225 members. It keeps 

ux EL a register of teachers, holds meetings for the dis- 

cussion of professional topics, and seeks in every 

way to further the interests of education. In December, 1907, it 

called an educational conference, at which the Bishop of Madras de- 
livered the opening address. 


Episcopal utterances on the subject of Indian education have im- 
proved vastly since the unhappy days of Bishop 
Welldon. Did our space allow us, we would give 
a summary of the Bishop of Madras's speech, in order 
to illustrate our thesis. We confine ourselves, however, to quoting a 
few of his excellent remarks on vernacular education. ** For the last 
four and twenty years, since I have been acquainted with Indian edu- 
cation, I have felt very strongly that we ought steadily to aim at giving 
all education in India in the vernacular. I know perfectly well that at 
the present moment this is, to a certain extent, an unattainable ideal. 
It is inevitable that, for the time being, a great deal of the work, 
specially of higher education, should be given through the medium of 
Engtüish ; but 1 do not think that we ought ever to acquiesce in the 
idea that the spread of Eaglish education and the giving of instruction 
is ever to be tolerated as though it were an ideal in itself. It is one of 
the necessary evils which Indian education has to endure during the 
period of transition: I think not only the Teachers’ Guild, but every 
one who has the higher interests of Indian education at heart, ought 
steadily to aim at making this period of transition as short as possible." 


Vernacular 
Education. 


JAPAN. 


Several English versions of the Imperial Rescript on Education 
exist. That which follows is the work of a number 
of scholars, convoked to grapple with the difficulty 
of turning Japanese into English. We are not 
competent to speak of the merits of the translation 
as a translation. The English halts a little in places; it is an improve- 
ment, however, on the German-English of earlier Japanese documents. 
But this version of the Rescript is not issued as an essay in translation ; 
it is to inform foreigners who may wish to know the principle of moral 
education that obtains in Japan. 


The 
Imperial Rescript 
on Education. 


** The Department of Education, Japan, 
** June, 40th year of Meiji [1907]. 
** Know ye, Our subjects : 

* Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Empire on a basis 
broad and everlasting and have deeply and firmly implanted virtue ; 
Our subjects ever united in loyalty and filial piety have from generation 
to generation illustrated the beauty thereof. This is the glory of the 
fundamental character of Our Empire, and herein also lies the source 
of Our education. Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your parents, atfec- 
tionate to your brothers and sisters ; as husbands and wives be har- 
monious, as friends true ; bear yourselves in modesty and moderation ; 
extend your benevolence to all; pursue learning and cultivate arts, 
and thereby develop intellectual faculties and perfect moral powers ; 
furthermore advance public good and promote common interests ; 
always respect the Constitution and observe the laws ; should emergency 
arise, offer yourselves courageously to the State; and thus guard and 
maintain the prosperity of Our Imperial Throne coeval with heaven 
and earth. So shall ye not only be Our good and faithful subjects, 
bat render illustrious the best traditions of your forefathers. 


** The Way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed by Our 
Imperial Ancestors, to be observed alike by Their Descendants and 
the subjects, infallible for all ages and true in all places. It is Our 
wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, in common with you, Our 
subjects, that we may all thus attain to the same virtue. 

** The 30th day of the roth month of the 23rd year of Meiji.” 

(Imperial Sign Manual, Imperial Seal.] 


SAFE NOVELS. 


The Folk Afield. By EDEN PinitLPOTTS. (6s. Methuen.) 

Like most of Mr. Phillpotts's work this collection of short stories is 
curiously uneven. The tales show grasp of character, real feeling for 
Nature, and, above all, virility; but they are lacking in finish. 
Connexions and transitions are badly manceuvred—often, indeed, they 
are not manceuvred at all. In no less than two of these tales Mr. 
Phillpotts, in order to change the course of events and unite his heroine 
to her true lover, is content to avail himself of the clumsiest ex- 
pedients for revealing the hitherto successful suitor as married already. 
Errors in taste are painfully frequent. Yet, when all this is said, the 
writer of ‘ Pete and Pete," ** Jane and John,” and, above all, ** The 
Skipper's Bible," with its delicate and imaginative grasp of negro 
character, possesses the essentials of a novelist. 

The Countess of Maybury. By W. B. MAXWELL. (6s. Methuen.) 

The Countess is amusing in a **tracky " kind of way, and the persistence 
with which her moral vulgarity is in every instance punished is very 
etfective ; but the story has no more actuality than Thackeray's ** Book 
of Snobs.” The reiteration of such phrases as ** between you and I” 
is an intentional satire on the bad grammar of ** exalted circles," whose 
Lindley Murray is Lady Bell; but the trick becomes in time a little 
wearisome. The intention of the book is quite as praiseworthy as that 
of the Sunday school tract, in which the good boy gets the plum cake, 
and it is certainly much more entertaining. 


An English Girl. By Forp MADOX HUEFFER. (6s. Methuen.) 

No one familiar with the writings of Mr. Henry James can fail to be 
reminded of him in reading this novel, though the extraordinary con- 
trast between the personalities of the two authors is no less marked. 
Mr. Huetfer is less fastidious, less finished, less convincing, than the 
older novelist. Yet, on the other hand, there is in what he writes a 
sense of warmth and spontaneity and natural poetry that is in some 
moods almost a relief after the baíiling and impersonal veil behind 
which his greater master is so often wont to conceal himself. Mr. 
Hueffer treats New York and Americans generally with a crude and 
wholesale cruelty that would be contrary to Mr. Henry James's 
methods, though perceiving and revealing in them, with charming 
paradox, the poetry of extreme youth, hiding under just those atfec- 
tations that to a certain type of English Philistine are most irritating. 
That a young man, just come into the biggest fortune in the world, 
should determine to break up nefarious trusts and right the commercial 
wrongs created by his father, is much less surprising than that Eleanor, 
the woman who loved him, should have renounced him rather than 
follow the Quixotic changes of a very noble disposition. She con- 
vinced herself that those changes betokened hopeless and vacillating 
weakness of character ; but the unexplained brusqueness with which 
she broke with him fails altogether to convince the reader. This lover 
of hers is finely imagined, both in his strength and his limitations, and. 
is a more credible creation than the hard, beautiful, self-satisfied. 
Eleanor, of Cathedral Close traditions, or her spasmodic and foolish. 
lawyer cousin, whose amorous jerkiness of passionate adoration makes. 
an otherwise pleasant story, for a few moments, decidedly disagreeable. 
The lawyer's mother is a clever and amusing source of drama, but not 
so great a triumph for the author as her father, Mr. Greville, who, in. 
his conventionalized eccentricity and real force of character, suggests a 
portrait drawn from the life. It is no slight achievement that Mr. 
Hueffer has brought home to very ordinary minds some of the most 
difficult and complex of social problems, and at the same time has 
written a story of considerable originality and charm, even though it is 
marred by a certain unreality. 


Miss Mona. By DOROTHY V. HORACE SMITH. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

** Miss Mona” is a singularly beautiful and suggestive little study— 
beautiful in feeling, in style, and in a certain artistic reserve which is its 
final charm. In no way offensively didactic, simple with a fine and un- 
swerving simplicity, it is yet weighty with meaning and illumined with 
a quiet, subtle humour that is very refreshing. It is, in the main, just 
the story of two boys, with a glimpse of their after manhood—a story 
told by their teacher, who unconsciously reveals her own brave and 
tender personality, her wise, sane view of life, and the practical, un- 
talkative religion which is the inner life of all she is and all she does. 
Of the two boys, who may be roughly described as her Sunday scholars, 
the vulgar, pushing, vain fellow becomes a rich and rudely patronizing 
creature, very successful and very hateful to the meanest understanding. 
The other deliberately remains in his own humble calling—he is a 
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picture framer—and in his uprightness, humility, and chivalry—all a 
part of his weli-ordered and deeply religious life—is ever a brave knight 
and noble gentleman, whose obscure record is in its way as touching 
and inspiring as that of St. Francis himself, though to the outward 
world, and above all to his own eyes, he was but one of an insignificant 
crowd. This is a unique and delightful book—scarcely a ** novel,” 
perhaps, in the strictest sense of the word, but more than *' safe "i. 
educating and uplifting every listening heart to which it speaks. 


The New Religion. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. (6s. Methuen.) 
This amusing novel, in which the pathos sometimes verges upon 
melodrama, would here and there be almost too heartrending to be 
bearable but for the humour by which it is relieved—humour almost 
boyish in its reckless enjoyment of life’s practical absurdities and 
sentimental inconsistencies. It is inscribed to *' Those who are sick, 
those who believe they are sick, those who want to live longer than 
other people, and ‘nobody else," and is therefore hardly a book to 
scatter broadcast among healthy young creatures, whose days should 
not be troubled with too many ** obstinate questionings," unless those 
uestionings arise spontaneously or are brought to their door by Mother 
ife herself. It must be confessed, however, that it contains much 
variety of intellectual entertainment and a considerable basis of 
“inspired common sense." Busk, the gardener, and Lucia, the 
heroine, are at any time, in their diverse ways, delightful company, 
and Lucia’s father undoubtedly ‘‘ has points," though he does not stir 
the heart so deeply as her husband, whose entire simplicity and self- 
effacing courage and devotion may not lightly be forgotten. As for 
the successful charlatan, Dr. Russett, we leave it to the profession to 
say how far he is true to life. But his son Jack, also a doctor, is one 
of the most wholly lovable and refreshing people we have met for a 
long time. Even as regards argument, there is in the book ‘‘a deal of 
fine confused feelinz" ; but a key to the author's standpoint may 
possibly be partly divined from Lucia’s conclusion of the whole matter : 
“ I am going to live for life again, not for health. . I suppose we 
aren't all worthy to be healed. There were many lepers, you remember, 
in Israel ! but, oh! that doesn't mean that we are to live for our health 
till we die. . S. Paul was ill also—so was Timothy—yet they did 
their work. I am going back home to my own natural surroundings. 
When my pain and weakness come—if they come—I shall bear them. 
If Dr. Rook, or whatever medical man is near, can alleviate them, so 
much the better! For the rest, God will help me to live or to die! ” 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 


A new work on the most modern lines. 


A RATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc., 
Head Master of the Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. 


In three parts, with numerous Maps and Diagrams. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. 


PART I.—CLIMATE, THE BRITISH ISLES, EUROPE. [Ready. 


PART II.— TIDES, WINDS, CURRENTS, LATITUDE AND 
LONGITUDE, AMERICA, AFRICA. [ Ready. 


PART III. MAP DRAWING, MAP PROJECTION, SURYEY- 
ING, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. [In the press. 


HINTS ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. By thesame Author. 6d. net. 


This is a new work on the most modern lines, and so arranged that it 
meets the requirements of all the ordinary Preliminary and Junior Uni- 
versity Local Examinations. Though primarily intended to meet the 
requirements of the Board of Education's Syllabus for three out of the 
Four Years' Course in Geography. it is at the same time admirably 
adapted for the use of candidates taking the Cambridge Examinations 


of 1908. Specimen pages free. 


OUR OWN ISLANDS: Elementary Studles In Geo- 

graphy. For Lower Forms of Secondary Schools. By H. J. MACKINDER, 

M.A., Director of the School of Economics and Political Science, University 

af London ; late Reader in Geography, University of Oxford. With 14 Coloured 

Maps, 18 Coloured Plates, numerous Illustrations and Sketch Maps. In Two 
Parts, each ıs. 3d. ; or, in One Volume, 25. 6d. Prospectus free. 


For Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, &c. 
CONSTRUCTIONS IN PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. Intended 


for candidates for the Oxford and Cambridge School Examinations, Scottish 
Leaving Certificate, and Army Qualifying Examinations. By H. F. WESTLAKE, 
B.A. Oxon., Senior Mathematical Master, Lancing College. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
Prospectus free. 


‘GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Name of Garland. By W. Petr RIDGE. (6s. Methuen.) 

Mr. Ridge has set himselt two problems in this novel: to identify 
himse]f with the spirit of the London servant-girl class, and to produce 

a style which will match their mode of thought. And he has succeeded 
in solving both these problems in a satisfactory manner. The result is 
that the book is full of interest for any one who cares for the study of 
character. Winnie Garland is a girl intensely independent, but with 
strong affections, and at the same time possessed of keen wits. She 
has to struggle against the persecutions of her half-brother and sister, 
who belong to a distinctly criminal type, but whom she cannot bring 
herself to entirely disown. Her father, of whom she is very fond, can- 
not be induced to leave them, and she will not give him up. The 
result is tragic, for when her half-brother is hung for murder she is 
deserted by her france. As for Mr. Ridge's style, it is like nothing so 
much as the meditations of Caliban upon Setebos. But one is forced 
to admit that it is very well adapted to the end which the author has in 
view. 


The Secret Agent. By JOSEPH CONRAD. (6s. Methuen.) 

Until the publication of his latest novel Mr. Conrad was best known 
for his power of sketching the charm and mystery of life on the sea and 
in the East. He has now introduced us to a world which is little 
known or understood, though it lies so close to our doors. There is not 
perhaps in the undergound life of politics the same innate fascination 
which the earlier subjects possessed. The interest which we take in the 
secret agent is akin to that taken in any wholly strange or moral 
phenomenon. But the interest is there. Verloc, the secret agent, is a 
man with a solid groundwork of good nature in his character which 
leads him to take life as easily as possible. He prefers to prevent the 
consummation of the plans of political conspirators in preference to 
catching the conspirators themselves after these plans have matured. 
This brings him into conflict with his superiors at a foreign legation who 
want the news of some definite act of anarchy with which to force the 
hands of the English Government. The resulting conflict of emotions 
in Mr. Verloc is admirably described, and, indeed, the same may be 
said of Mr. Conrad’s description of all the characters. The bomb 
makers, whose idol is power and whose motive is injured self-esteem ; 
the young police commissioner and the detective, both zealous in their 
duties, but very humanly anxious for their own reputations ; and the 
half-witted brother of Mrs. Verloc—are equally forcible and natural 
representations. 
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[April 1907.] 
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By S. S. F. 'FLETCHER, Lecturer on Education, University af Cambridge. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


“THE National Union of Teachers not only represents the 
vast majority of primary teachers, but expresses the 
opinion of a large and influential section of the population. 
It is hardly too much to say that, when 
the Hastings Conference passed, almost 
unanimously, a resolution offering un- 
compromising opposition to the contracting-out clauses of 
the Government, those clauses are doomed. Mr. McKenna 
miy have been forced against his better judgment to offer 
this alternative; but undoubtedly he inserted the provisions 
hoping thereby to ensure the support, or at any rate the 
acquiescence, of Anglican and Roman Catholics. At first 
sight it may Seem reasonable that denominational schools, 
wishing to maintain the religious atmosphere and to separate 
themselves from the contrcl of Local Education Committees, 
should be allowed to carry on their work partly at their own 
cost and partly with the help of the Exchequer contribution. 
But experience has taught us what will be the fate of the 
majority of such schools. In spite of inspection, in spite 
of clauses saying that they must maintain a state of efficiency 
equal to that of the public schools, we know that in most 
-cases money will not be forthcoming to pay sufficiently an 
adequate staff and to keep the buildings in a proper con- 
dition. Consequently the children would suffer: and this 
the State cannot allow. 


Contracting- 
out. 


O one wishes children to be brought up in an atmo- 
sphere of irreligion or of aggressive agnosticism. 
From the opinions expressed in Church papers one might 
The Rell ed that tne alternative lay between god- 
gious ess schools and rigidly denominational 
Atmosphere. : 
schools. Nothing can be further from 
the fact. We do not hesitate to say that the atmosphere 
of an average Council school is just as religious as that of 
-a denominational school, although the former does not 
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teach the doctrine distinctive of any one denomination. 
We do not want to banish religion from the schools, and 
there is no reason why we shouid do so. But we do want 
every child to have the opportunity of the best education 
that can be provided. We cannot therefore consent that 
a number of schools should be withdrawn from the national 
system and receive an education less than the best merely 
because money to pay for the best is wanting. The new 
President of the N.U.T., Mr. W. A. Nicholls, who, by the 
way, is an assistant master, said, in the course of his opening 
address, that the first object of educational legislation should 
be to secure for every child an opportunity to obtain a sound 
education irrespective of creed or of the social position of 
the parents. It would be intolerable that a child should be 
handicapped for life merely because his parents belong to 
the Church of England. 


LL our readers will agree with the first part of Mr. 
Nicholls’s claim that every child, irrespective of the 
creed of his parents, should have the opportunity of a sound 
— education. There will not, perhaps, be 
Position. such genera! agreement with the second 
part of the sentence we have quoted. In 
the past it has been openly stated, and now it is often felt, 
if not uttered, that the opportunity of a good education is 
a privilege for those children whose parents can afford to 
pay for it. Such a point of view does not seem to us to be 
reasonable. It is, we firmly believe, for the benefit of the 
wbole nation, and therefore for the benefit of each individual, 
whether he belongs to the privileged classes or not, that 
every child should receive the best education that can be 
given him or her. Failures in life, whether from mental, 
moral, or physical causes, prove very costly to the nation. 
The cost is not only to be reckoned in money. Hospitals, 
prisons, and workhouses are costly in money ; but the evil 
influence of the inmates of such institutions is of a far- 
reaching character. So far as education and care of children 
can lessen this evil, it is good for all to have the best. We 
cannot give to slate the polish of marble, and there is a dis- 
tinct danger lest primary teachers, in their laudable am- 
bition to secure equal opportunities for all, should repeat 
the error of the old public schools and devote their ener- 
gies, like Master Swift, to discovering and training Jans of 
the Windmill. 


A SECOND important resolution passed at the Hastings 

Conference called upon the Government, before 
proceeding with the Education Bill, to summon a round- 
table conference with a view to devising a 
compromise that might be acceptable to all 
parties. There are many signs that sucha 
conference would not be without avail at the present 
juncture. If such a meeting is held, and a compromise 
agreed upon, it will certainly not be really acceptable to the 
more militant and irreconcilable members of all parties. 
Yet we have hopes that the results might prove satisfactory. 
For this reason: it is becoming more and more clear that 
no possible settlement can be reached that will give each 
party what it wishes. It is equally clear that, while the 
religious squabble continues, the education of the children 
suffers. All reasonable men want to get rid of the educa- 
tion controversy and to lay the foundation of a sound 
system of national education. To effect this something 
must be given up on each side: in fact, a compromise must 
be effected. We want a system under which the teachers 
are appointed by a responsible power, with money to pay 
adequate salaries, the school buildings maintained in a 
state of efficiency, and proper facilities given for definite 
religious instruction. If personal bitternéss and nafrow 
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sectarian interests can be subordinated to the nation’s good, 
we shall find such a compromise possible. 


M R. NICHOLLS was not content with negative 
criticisms, but propounded a scheme of his own 
which at least offers a reasonable basis for discussion. In 
Mr. Nicholls’s all schools he would have a general form 
e of simple religious instruction given by the 
teachers within school hours and in non- 
provided schools, supplemented by special doctrinal teach- 
ing to be given an hour before or after the school day or on 
Saturdays and Sundays. This will not satisfy the Bishop 
of Birmingham, who naively confessed that, if an alternative 
were allowed, not one parent out of fifty would choose 
denominational teaching for his child. Here we have it on 
the highest authority that the noble army of parents are as 
mythical as the ten thousand martyred virgins of Cologne. 
The case of the Roman Catholics is different, and, from 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s election address, we conclude that 
the Government are still prepared to make “special pro- 
vision ” for them—which can only mean contracting-out. 


FROM some points of view it is a pity that shuffling 
of the ministerial cards should take place when im- 
portant Bills are before Parliament. We are accustomed to 
see a man with no special knowledge of 
education suddenly thrust into the position 
of head of the educational system of the 
country. And usually no harm results. On the whole, it is 
better to have a capable man of general knowledge at the 
head of a great department than an equally capable man 
who has made a lifelong study of a particular subject and 
has become what is called an expert in the matter. We 
trust in statesmanship rather than in expert knowledge. 
There is the permanent staff to provide the latter. The 
President wants the brains, the goodwill, the energy, and the 
breadth of view to enable him to use the information put at 
his disposal. It is an added hardship, under our present 
political system, that no sooner is a man transferred to a 
new office than, instead of settling down to master his new 
work, he may have to hurry off to ensure his re-election. 
We have, therefore, every sympathy with Mr. Runciman, 
who, when questioned about the Education Bill, replied 
that he had not yet had time to enter the Board of Educa- 
tion office, and must refuse for the present to tie himself by 
any statement. Caution is certainly one good quality, and 
we are sure that Mr. Runciman possesses many others 
equally valuable. 


The 
New President. 


HE transference of Mr. McKenna to the Admiralty 
certainly eases the Parliamentary position. His 
Education Bill, as it stands, has proved to be impossible. 
It will be more simple for Mr. Runciman 
to make modifications. The Bill intro- 
duced by the Bishop of St. Asaph has 
certain good points, just as Mr. McKenna’s Bill has. In 
the latter we have the foreshadowing of a system of national 
education under public control, with teachers appointed by 
the Education Authorities. In the Bishop’s Bill we have 
an attempt made to reconcile the opposition of the Church of 
England by providing for facilities for denominational teach- 
ing in all schools. This latter provision, popularly known 
as the right of entry, will be opposed by the supporters 
of the Council schools as upsetting an arrangement of 
religious tolerance that has worked well since 1870. If the 
provisions of the two Bills are discussed with fairness at the 
proposed round-table conference, it may be possible to find 
a compromise that will ensure efficiency for the schools, 


Th 
Education Bills. 
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reasonable opportunities for religious instruction on behalf 
of the Churches, and freedom from tests for teachers. On 
the latter point it is reasonable to expect that, if all teachers 
are appointed by the Authority and not by the managers, no 
constraint will be put upon their consciences. 


"THE press is unanimous in congratulating Mr. McKenna 
on his promotion to the Board of Admiralty, though 
the compliment is mostly discounted by the arrière-pensée 
MENS that he is translated from a department 
of Ministers. which is out of joint and which he was not 
born to set right. We are not careful to 
raise the question of precedence or unduly to magnify the 
province of education, yet we cannot help asking whether 
the time has not come for putting Education on the higher 
level of salaries at the same time as Trade and Local Govern- 
ment. The problems with which a Minister of Education 
has to deal are no less weighty and complicated than those 
which face a First Lord of the Admiralty, and the choice of 
a Minister should not be determined by monetary con- 
siderations. 


N O better man could be secured than Dr. Kerr, Medical 
Officer for Education to the London County Council, 
to address teachers on the subject of the medical inspection 
Medioal of children. Two points strike us as of 
Inspection. special interest in the valuable paper he 
read at Hastings. In the first place, Dr. 
Kerr insisted that every child ought to be examined periodi- 
cally with respect to vision, to the condition of the naso- 
pharynx, to the physical condition as regards anzmia, 
general nutrition, and the state of the glandular system. 
Doctors ought not to want to search for rarities and ab- 
normal conditions, but to deal with things of common 
interest and common occurrence. He thought that time 
ought not to be wasted in cataloguing all sorts of conditions. 
for the sake of producing statistics. The second point is 
this: that a doctor must have time to study the school 
premises, the conditions of work, the nature and method 
of the work—in fact the whole educational routine. Such 
work, he thought, would soon be paid for in hard cash by 
the savings in repairs and alterations to buildings, by the 
increase in school attendance, and by the gain in efficiency 
both at school and in after life. This is a very sound view 
to take of the functions of the medical officer. Time will 
show if the architect, the manager, and the teacher will 
take full advantage of the expert knowledge that is now 
becoming available. 


JE assistant mistresses of the Cardiff secondary school 

were perhaps not very wise in appealing to the 
Education Committee to decide a difference of opinion 
between themselves and the head mistress. 
But it is at any rate satisfactory to note 
that the Education Committee dealt 
thoroughly with the matter, hearing evidence on both sides 
and giving a sympathetic judgment, blaming no one, and 
boping that all would work together harmoniously for the 
future. It is a common thing in school examinations that 
the work of one form should be examined by the teacher 
of another form ; but we do not think it common, or even 
advisable, that the form mistress should first mark the 
papers and that then another mistress should revise and 
check the marking. This appears to have been done, and 
the ten mistresses who complained stated that the papers 
were revised by other teachers with lower qualifications ; 
that such a course seriously reflected upon the honesty, 
capability, and judgment of the form-mistress, and was. 


Internal 
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subversive of discipline. This seems a strong statement, 
and we hope matters are not quite so bad as is indicated. 
-But to have voiced a grievance is a long step towards its 
removal, and we may join the Education Committee in the 
ee that work in the future will be carried on harmoni- 
ously. 


M THEN pupil-teachers were tranferred from “centres” 
to secondary schools some anxiety was felt as to 
possible i ser troubles that might arise. Pupil- 
teachers are not exactly boys in the school 
a re sense of the word. Yet, if they are admitted 
to a secondary school to take their places 
with the boys of the school, it is clear that the second half 
of their designation must be temporarily in abeyance, and 
that they must submit to the school rules like the rest of 
the boys. In practice very little trouble has arisen. Good 
sense on both sides has oiled the wheels. But lately a case 
has occurred that bids fair to raise the difficulty in an acute 
form. A pupil-teacher, aged nineteen, and weighing twelve 
stone, was found to have smoked a cigarette at the railway 
station half a mile from the school. He was offered the 
option of accepting a public caning or of leaving the school. 
The County has upheld the action of the head master. The 
matter is to be brought before the House of Commons. If 
it is a crime for a young man of nineteen to smoke a cigar- 
ette, then our prisons are too small to hold our criminals. 
On the other hand, it is a recognized rule that schoolboys 
shall not smoke in public, and a reasonable youth of nine- 
teen would see no hardship in obeying the rule. 


IN connexion with laying the foundation-stone of the new 
school at Richmond there is a mysterious matter to 
which we must call attention. The address that Sir Philip 
Query: Find Magnus gave was evidently delivered in the 
the Head Mistress, belief that an entirely new school was to be 
founded. He spoke of the importance, 
when the buildings were completed, of finding an efficient 
staff. Throughout the whole of the proceedings, according 
to the report in the local paper, no reference was made to 
the existing school or to the existing staff. The fact that an 
efficient school for girls has existed in Richmond for many 
years, in an inadequate building which is to be replaced by 
the new structure, was entirely ignored. The visitors clearly 
had no knowledge of the circumstances, and the members 
of the Richmond Education Committee made no allusion 
to the facts. It seems incredible that this oversight was 
intentional, and we await some explanation of the circum- 
stances from the local Committee. It does not speak well 
for the intelligence of the borough of Richmond that it 
should organize a grand ceremonial in connexion with its 
girls’ school and entirely ignore the staff that has made that 
school efficient. 


LMOST the last cfficial act performed by Mr. McKenna 
á in his capacity of President of the Board of Education 
was to pour a mild douche of cold water upon the heads of 

a deputation representing the Seconda 

liii oem and Schools Association. This A socialan 
has, so far as we can discover, come some- 
what recently into being, and consists apparently of repre- 
sentatives of governing bodies of endowed schools. It is 
quite reasonable that governing bodies should combine for 
mutual support and defence ; though joint action will never 
be easy, owing to the many aspects of the problem. This 
Association, however, if we may judge from its speakers, 
has no doubt whatever about its policy. Sir Philip Magnus 
was the first to address Mr. McKenna, and he spoke of the 
consternation and dismay that the regulations for secondary 


schools had produced among Local Authorities and govern- 
ing bodies. Prof. Butcher also spoke ; and the deputation 
included Mrs. Woodhouse, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, and 
Canon Rawnsley. We are sorry to differ from such educa- 
tional * experts" ; but in our opinion it is absurd to speak 
of the consternation and dismay that these regulations 
caused. On the whole, we believe the regulations were 
welcomed at the start, and the more they are understood 
the warmer becomes the welcome. 


R. McKENNA'S reply was conciliatory, but firm. He 
urged, in the first place, that no expressions of con- 
sternation and dismay on the part of Local Authorities had 
Mr. MoKonna's been received by the Board of Education, 
Reply. and that, although he did not dispute Sir 
Philip Magnus's information, yet he was 
bound to act upon the knowledge possessed by the Board. 
Dealing with the complaint that the regulations had no 
Parliamentary sanction, he pointed out that, when Parlia- 
ment sanctioned a money grant, it indirectly sanctioned the 
rules under which that grant was to be distributed. It was 
an advantage to proceed by regulations rather than by Act of 
Parliament, because the regulations could be altered from 
year to year as experience showed the need. The additional 
money grant, he insisted, should not be used to bolster up 
schools that lived upon a social distinction, but should be 
spent in improving the general level of education in all 
schools. He had no evidence to the effect that the rule as 
to the provision of 25 per cent. of free places was damaging 
secondary schools. In this we agree with him. When a 
* socially superior " school receives for the first time scholar- 
ship children from the elementary schools, a few parents 
may object and withdraw their children ; but we have not 
known of a school permanently injured in this way. 


HE National Education Association, under its re- 
appointed president, Mr. Arthur Acland, passed some 
rather revolutionary proposals at its recent annual meeting. 
It was unanimously agreed that the areas 


Petty for educational administration should be 
Sohoo! Boards ue : 

again. those of district councils, rural and urban, 

with power to combine where it seemed 

desirable. This Association includes many great names 


and possesses undoubted influence. But we are constrained 
to say that, in our opinion, and judging from the knowledge 
we have, the conclusions of the Association are entirely 
wrong. People without much experience say that all is well 
under the existing Act, asserts Mr. Acland. We are 
inclined to retort that all is well except in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. It seems to us that to give up the County as 
the Education Authority, and to hand the powers of the 
Act over to the smaller Authorities is to run the risk of 
bringing back the undoubted evils that existed in the days 
of the small School Boards. A further resolution made it 
clear that, in the opinion of the Association, the district 
committees should control education other than elementary, 
and should be elected ad hoc. We certainly agree that 
the localities should be able to feel a real interest in their 
schools, but this can be done while maintaining the County 
as the governing area. 


iss growing tyranny of examinations has been exem- 

plified in the curious case of two pupil-teachers who 
had attended a secondary school for a complete year, and 
then failed to pass their qualifying exaini- 
nation. The authorities of the school 
suggested that these two pupil-teachers 
should remain at school for the present,/in order-to-prepare 
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for a later examination. The Local Authority, after a full 
discussion of the matter following upon a correspondence 
between their secretary and the Head Master of the school, 
decided to request the governors to keep these pupil- 
teachers at the school without charge to them or to the 
Education Committee until December next. It is a pretty 
little squabble. We do not mention the names because we 
cannot judge where, if anywhere, the blame lies. But we 
are concerned to point out the amazing reappearance of 
a sort of payment-by-results system in secondary education. 
The Local Authority appear to say to the governors: You 
take our candidates in order to prepare them for a certain 
examination, and we pay you for the work. If, however, 
any candidate fails to pass the examination at the date when 
we think he ought to do so, you must continue to teach him 
for nothing until you enable him to pass his examination. 


"[ HovcH we cannot agree with Sir Philip Magnus in 
his strictures on the Board's regulations for second- 
ary scbools, we are in accord with the principles he laid 
Cirls down in the very sound address he gave at 
Education. Richmond. He thought the tendency had 
| been for the education of girls to follow too 
closely the lines laid down for the education of boys. After 
all, most women will become wives and mothers. It is for 
this career that their education should fit them. To make 
the curriculum of a girls’ school subordinate to the com- 
paratively small number who intend to become doctors or 
engineers is to commit the same mistake as has been made 
by our boys' grammar scbools in the past, when the educa- 
tion of the whole school was based on the assumption that 
every boy was going to Oxford or Cambridge to become a 
clergyman or a schoolmaster. This school at Richmond 
is to have chemical and physical laboratories, art rooms, 
and domestic classrooms. But Sir Philip, when he spoke 
of the necessity of preparing girls for home life, was not 
thinking of the cookery school. The subjects of instruction 
should be mainly, he said, literature and science; and by 
literature he meant languages and the humanities. Girls 
should have opportunities of a wide education based on 
scientific method. In that we are quite in accord with 
Sir Philip. 


Beene is fashion in education, as in everything else. 
Just now it is manual training that is to the fore ; and, 
consequently, the teachers of manual training, who have 
met in conference, were able to congratu- 
late themselves on the satisfactory progress 
of their work. Yet, in spite of undoubted 
advance, it is still possible to find schools in which manual 
training is either non-existent or else merely treated as an 
extra. It often happens that theory is in advance of prac- 
tice. Manual training means, as Sir William Mather 
pointed out, * education by doing.” We have had in the 
recent past too much of education by reading, listening, or 
watching. Any one who has lived among children knows 
how eager they are to do things. “Let me do it; I know 
how” is the cry. And often from the unwise adult comes 
the reply, * No ; watch me do it." We all know in theory 
that learning comes by doing ; yet in practice we continue 
to talk, to write on the blackboard, to do experiments in 
science, while the children sit impatient or listless. The 
gospel preached by the supporters of manual training is of 
very wide application and covers every subject of the school 
curriculum. The reading of books, the listening to the 
teacher's exposition, the watching of experiments skilfully 
done : these are necessary ; but they are only a minor part 
of education. 


Education by 
doing. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE Secretary to the Education Committee of the County of 
Durham, Mr. Robson, has sent usa scheme for the 
Salaries in : . : 
Durham. salaries of assistant teachers in secondary schools. 
In drawing up the scheme, Mr. Robson has taken 
into consideration the views of Prof. Sadler expressed in his Reports, 
the scheme of the London County Council, and the conditions of 
secondary schools under the Central Welsh Board. The scale is as 
follows :—Minimum £120, rising to £200 by annual increments of 
£10; these payments are for men with a University degree or its 
equivalent. For women similarly qualified the scale begins at £100 
and rises by £5 a year up to £160. There is a higher scale for 
** special cases” of £50 extra for men and £30 for women. In each 
school where there are not less than three teachers, one should be on 
the special scale; and in every mixed school under a head master 
the chief woman assistant is to have the higher salary. Although 
these salaries are not princely, yet they compare favourably with the 
existing salaries in several districts of which the figures are available 
for comparison. It is a great point to have a fixed scale. Additions 
can be made later if it is found necessary. It is estimated that the 
present scale when in full working order, and assuming resignations 
and fresh appointments at the commencing scale, would be abouta 
IO per cent. increase on the present payments made to assistant teachers 
in the county. 


THERE is one criticism with regard to this scale that we must make. 
(— It is a criticism that applies to almost all salary 
Women. scales that have been issued, and that is the dis- 
proportion between the salaries of men and women. 
We know, of course, that salaries must to some extent be regulated by 
the conditions of the labour market and by existing custom ; yet we 
should have wished a greater approximation between the two scales. 
Women have taken lower salaries than men partly because they often 
live at home and look upon their earnings as pocket money, partly 
because they have not had the courage to demand more, and partly 
because they have been accustomed in the past to be content with 
small things. But it is clear that, if an assistant teacher, being a 
woman, is to live a self-supporting healthy life, to keep herself fresh 
and vigorous for her work by a reasonable amount of recreation, 
change, and society, to continue her own education by the reading of 
books and by travel, she must need at least the same salary as an 
assistant master. The justice of this point of view is being 
more widely recognized now, and advertisements are not seldom 
issued of appointments in which the same salary is paid whether man 
or woman be appointed. It is a tradition that a woman needs less 
salary than a man, but the tradition is based on man's idea of what a 
woman needs, and cannot be defended by any logical argument. 


THE conditions of appointment under the Durham scheme seem to 
Qo be reasonable. Briefly they are these : a teacher is 
nditions : : : . : 
of Appointment, Tequired to give his or her wholc time to the service 
of the Council. No work outside the school may be 
undertaken without the permission of the governors. This is a neces- 
sary regulation, but it will not, we hope, be interpreted too rigidly. It 
is inserted, we presume, in order to give the governors the right to 
intervene if the assistant appears to occupy his or her time outside the 
school by work that unfits for school duties, rather than to destroy or 
prevent any outside activity. It has been said, with some justice, that 
no teacher worth his or her salt is contented with the outlet for 
activities provided by the school curriculum. Another regulation 
insists that in no case shall more than two evenings a week be given to 
evening-class work. This regulation, which is a relaxation of the 
former, seems to us entirely wise. A teacher should do other work 
outside school hours ; but not much of this work should be teaching. 
We are glad to note that all appointments are subject to three months' 
notice, terminable only on the last day of a school term, and that 
salaries are to be paid monthly. The increases are not to be considered 
as purely automatic, but are subject to satisfactory reports. 


THE new scheme for the constitution of the London Education 
Committee has been approved. The Committee 
is to consist of fifty members, thirty-five of whom 
are to be members of the County Council, together 
with the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Deputy 
Chairman for the time being of the Council. The remaining twelve 
members are to be persons of experience in education and acquainted 
with the needs of the various kinds of schools in London. Not less 
than five out of these twelve members are to be women. This scheme 
gives seven new co-opted members, who have already been chosen. 
One isa lady. This is not a large number to add to the Committee, 
but if the new members are properly energetic they will enable the 
work of several of the Sub-Committees to be more real. As things 
have been in the past the members have been overworked. 


The 
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THE work of conducting open-air schools is to be continued and 
dis increased by the London Education Committee. 
ools. The Report that has recently been published is 
bound to have considerable influence among other 
Education Authorities. We have in it described not only the experi- 
ence in London of late years, but also the experience in German 
schools. *' It appears from the German experiments," says Dr. Rose, 
the Assistant Educational Adviser to the Education Committee, '* that 
one of the most remarkable results of the open-air recovery schools has 
been the discovery that many of the ordinary class-room subjects can 
be taught more efficiently in the open air." If this discovery is realized 
and acted upon, not only will the health of the children improve, but, 
a still more important fact from the point of view of the annual budget, 
the bill for bricks and mortar will be sensibly decreased. No con- 
demnation can be too strong for the system of penning children for 
hours together in rooms insufficiently supplied with air, when a better 
system can be shown to be possible. It seems that we have grown to 
distrust our climate too much, and it will take us some generations to 
get back toa healthy love of open-air life. But in this generation we 
can at least make a beginning. 


THE JOURNAL 


NOMENCLATURE is a queer thing; but the ear is soon habituated 
to a new phrase and learns to give the proper con- 


A New School = notation. When we read of the opening of a 
Defective Children, ‘* Defective School” we are inclined at first to 
wonder what the architect or the Committee have 

been about. London has at the present time twenty-eight schools for 


physically defective children and eighty-seven for children who are 
mentally defective. The one that has just been opened is for both 
classes. A horsed ambulance and an omnibus will convey to school 
such children as are unable to walk ; and a nurse will be appointed. 
In addition to the ordinary rooms of a school, dining rooms, bath 
rooms, and medical rooms are provided. The accommodation is for 
120 children, and the cost has been nearly £6,000. The curriculum 
will include a number of hand activities, and efforts will be made to 
teach the children some work by which they can earn a living. 


THERE has for long been a want of a secondary school for girls at 
Bishop’s Stortford, a town which lies in Hertford- 
shire, almost on the borders of Essex. A scheme 
has now been approved by which the two counties 
are to combine for the purpose of providing a secondary school for girls. 
Hertfordshire is to purchase the site, and build and equip the school, 
which is to accommodate not less than 120 pupils. Hertfordshire is to 
be entitled to 60 places and Essex to 40. On the basis of the number 
of places, the proportionate cost to be met by each county is fixed. 
The agreement is to hold good for thirty years, at the expiration of 
which term the school is to become absolutely the property of the 
Hertfordshire Council. 


Count 
Oom bination. 


NORTHERN UNIVERSITIES. 


III.—LEEDS. 
Matriculation Scheme. 


ANCHESTER, Liverpool, and Leeds, have united to form 

a uniform matriculation examination ever since Victoria 
University was dissolved in 1903. Sheffield joined later, and 
contributes three members to the joint matriculation board, each 
of the others five. The Board fixes the subjects, standards, and 
examiners. Candidates must passin English and mathematics 
as well as in three optional subjects chosen from a list of four 
languages, elementary mechanics, chemistry, geography, and 
naturalhistory. The whole examination must be taken at one 
time. Sinceits establishment in July, 1904, it has been used by 
1,000, 1,200, 1,500, and 1,700 students. Twenty-five schools 
used it also as a leaving-school examination. Moreover, it is 
an excellent medium for awarding entrance scholarships to all 
the above Universities, as well as to Oxford and Cambridge. 
Probably this change is a herald in the movement to stand- 
ardize and unify examinations for young people leaving school. 


Co-Education. 


Co-education—is it succeeding? Many things have come 
to stay in the new Universities. They are founded and char- 
tered on religious freedom; no test can ever be imposed on 
professor or student. As far as the Universities are con- 
cerned, few things seem so dead as theological wrangles. 

With regard to co - education, the Owens College was 
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founded for “ young persons of the male sex"; early Victorian 
ideas on education were generally thus limited. The College 
charter of 1871 removed the restriction of sex and, save in the 
branch of engineering, all the constituent colleges have opened 
their doors to women. Nor is it necessary to seek any other 
ground than the loss of fees and inconvenience of closing them, 
or the expense of duplicating classes. The representative of 
The Journal made a point of inquiring of the authorities how 
co-education has answered. It is an open secret that it has 
not succeeded quite so well in America as in England; even 
here many thoughtful persons only afford it qualified approval. 
" I took evidence on this subject for Cambridge University,” 
said one professor; "it was astonishing to see how a man's 
opinion was biassed, determined by his character." The views , 
I collected from University authorities are as follows :— 

A. declared himself a fanatic for co-education, and said his 
opinion was therefore hardly worth having. The few draw- 
backs that could be mentioned were far outweighed by the 
advantages. Opponents seemed wilfully to minimize the far 
greater, more profound disadvantages of the monastic system. 

B. had accepted his important post with co-education 
thrown in as part of the bargain; else he did not know that 
he would have chosen it. He was not prepared to name any 
disadvantages ; but considered it would be a good thing, sup- 
posing the new Universities were not so cramped for space, if 
the sexes could have separate entrances and corridors. 

C. had inquired into the subject beyond British bounds. 
His judicial mind had weighed the advantages and disad- 
vantages and decided that the former carried the day. 

At one or two of the Universities the form still remains of 
asking a new professor whether he will admit women to his 
class; but the authorities would be nonplussed if ever their 
polite query received a negative answer. 


Early History of Leeds University. 


The beginnings of Yorkshire College are to be found in the 
activities of the important Yorkshire Council of Education, 
which did excellent work in the county both before and after 
the passing of the Education Act of 1870. Itissueda circular 
in 1868, announcing that a College of Science was very desir- 
able in Leeds, and inviting subscriptions for the sum of 
£60,000. Though two or three public men were in earnest 
over the matter, not even half the amount could be raised ; 
when the figure reached £17,000 the new College of Science 
was, nevertheless, opened in 1874. The first day one student 
enrolled himself. Pause. Two days later a second joined 
him. Founders and professors quote these facts as illus- 
trating their patience and courage. Possibly Americans might 
think that a little more expenditure on advertising would have 
been judicious; however that may be, there were nineteen 
students at the end of the session. Even more important in 
the attainment of success were the three admirable professors 
—Dr. (now Sir) A. Rücker, Dr. Thorpe, and Dr. Green— 
whom the Council secured. Prof. Miall joined them soon 
after. In 1877 arts professors were added, and in 1878 the 
new institution assumed the title of Yorkshire College. From 
its earliest days the Clothworkers’ Company had steadily 
befriended it; the subsidy, small at first, now amounting 
to £4,000 per annum, proved so important an addition to the 
exchequer that it gave the work a strong technological bent. 
For several years students worked for the degrees of London 
University. After Victoria University was founded in 1880, 
Leeds joined it as a constituent in 1887, and students worked 
for Victoria degrees. As at other Colleges, much elementary 
work was done in these years, notably the preparation of 
students for matriculation. Until recently, a year thus spent 
counted towards the three years’ work for the degree. All the 
Universities have now abandoned this plan; no degree is given 
for less than three years' post-matriculation work. 

When Liverpool proposed the disruption of Victoria Univer- 
sity, Leeds offered vigorous opposition. The Senate did not 
believe in the multiplication of Universities; to increase the 
number of degree-conferring bodies might cheapen degrees till 
they became almost valueless, as is the case in a country that 
has adopted this policy. Smaller and poorer than the other 
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colleges, it was not certain that independence was best under 
the circumstances. Greatness was, however, thrust upon Leeds ; 
in 1904 Yorkshire College became Leeds University. Success 
has followed her new dignity. Her halls are crowded, too 
crowded; the number of her chairs and lectureships has in- 
creased; the quality of the work has improved. 


The Faculties. 

During the first year of existence much labour was entailed by 
the drawing up of new schemes of administration, the arrange- 
ment of the faculties, the making of ordinances and regulations. 
Leeds has four faculties—viz., Arts (including Law, Education, 
Commerce), Science, Medicine, Technology. The last is un- 
doubtedly the strongest characteristic of Leeds. Here we find 

‘civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering, mining, textile in- 
dustries, dyeing and tinctorial chemistry, leather industries, 
fuel and metallurgy, agriculture. 

No special degree is granted in technology, only in science. 
Students of technology must pass the intermediate examination 
in pure science and then devote themselves to some special 
branch of applied science named above. The University has 
thus been able to demand of its students a wide general train- 
ing in pure science before encouraging specialization. Leeds 
has also, like Manchester, degrees in commerce, though this 
branch is not recognized as a separate faculty. 

The number of students has increased very considerably 
since the disruption, though the increase is less marked than in 
the sister Universities. In 1901 the registered day students 
numbered 713, 815 in 1907 ; evening students increased from 
361 to 381, besides new Saturday morning classes attended by 
85 persons. The following table may be found useful :— 


Annual Average Number of Day Students. 


1896-1901. 1901-1906. 
MON i cusses ca GRAIN QU Mi 889. Sois 13 
Women ice cea v evt Sexo 124 -iitieeivs 133 
Total. doni DES. dweevues 746 
Included above, average number of 
Medical students .................. 181... T 162 
Civil, Mechanical, &c., Engineer- 
ing students .............. ......... $2. Ore 80 
Day Training College students ... 73 ............ 99 
Technological students............... 1506. cic 179 
Law students........................... T 32 


The population of Leeds is 463,000. 

Of the total number of students, barely a half had matricu- 
lated on entrance in 1906. It should, however, be explained 
that this is not necessarily due to the immaturity of the students 
entering the University, but to the fact that in some departments 
—e.g. textile industries—no degree courses exist, and that 
even in departments where degree courses can be followed, a 
good many students do not desire to give the time necessary 
for the attainment of a degree. If the earning of degrees 
be taken as proof of the improved quality of the work, Leeds 
has made great advance :— 

Average Average 
No. of Students. No of Degrees. 
284 Victoria and London 
40I Victoria, London, and Leeds. 


It is correct to say now of all three Universities that regular 
students are the rule, casual students the exception. This was 
not the case in former days. 


The University Standard. 

Nor can it be urged that this increased power of earning 
degrees represents either laxity on the part of professors in 
granting them or mere diligent cramming on the part of the 
students. The professors are resolved to set and maintain a 
high standard. In 1906 nearly half the candidates seeking 
admission to the Engineering Department were rejected for in- 
sufficient knowledge of mathematics. In various subjects 
an original dissertation or thesis is required of the candidate 
who presents himself for a degree higher than that of bachelor, 
and in some cases for the bachelor's degree with honours. 

Though Leeds is specially strong in applying pure science 
to industry, students in Arts subjects are well able to hold 


their own; more are now working for honours than has ever 
been the case before.  Unexpectedly enough, the town of 
Mirfield sends regularly a contingent of scholars to study 
classics, especially Greek." The Government inspectors who 
allocate the grant in aid dwelt on the good work done in Latin, 
English, Philosophy, and Law. Research work, too, is under- 
taken, though less extensively than in Manchester and Liver- 
pool. Itis well to remember that Leeds is much poorer than 
Manchester and Liverpool, and that research work is expen- 
sive and needs endowment. 


Finance. 


The modest beginnings of Yorkshire College have been 
described above; its founders had to be content with much 
less than the million sterling which is regarded as the minimum 
of necessary capital in the United States. The capital fund 
at Leeds now amounts to £333,500. The endowment is 
smaller than that of Manchester or Liverpool; yet the need 
for money, for renewing buildings, books, apparatus, is crying. 
Since the separation a sum of £90,000 has been received or 
promised. The income of Leeds for 1906-7 was £52,236, the 
principal items being as follows :— 


Government grant in aid ............:.0..cceceeeeeeeeeeen ees £8,000 
js » for examinations ..........ee 2,000 
Board of Agriculture.............. cccseceeececeeteeeneeeeeees 1,000 
Leeds City Council .....— 5 rre terme 9,550 
West Riding County Council .................... eee 5,154 
East ,, $5 fé SUANeEousad Sata lati iod Ed 500 
Clothworkers’ Company ...............-.....seese — 4,000 
Joint Council of East, North, and West Ridings for 
Agricultural Education..................... eee 3,902 
Various public bodies ......... ... RTA 1,350 
Students fees. oreas aa AR ENEA ES 13,255 


Glancing at the financing of the University, it seemed to 
me that great cities and towns, like Hull, Bradford, York, 
Halifax, Bingley, Dewsbury, might be expected to make 
larger contributions to the University treasury. Or do they 
stay their hands and close their money-chests, reserving their 
enthusiasm for the day when they, too, shall found Uni- 
versities ? 

Fees and Student Life. 


The fees payable by students vary from £15 to £20 in the 
Arts Department, and from £20 to £33 in Science. The 
status of students does not vary from what has been observed 
in the sister Universities. The students have shown capacity in 
managing their own affairs. An annual subscription of 10s. 6d. 
to the University Union is compulsory. The Union has the 
management of various athletic clubs and sports, and controls 
the debating society; members have the right to use the 
common rooms and gymnasium. 

In connexion with the University there exist quite a number 
of special societies such as the Scientific, Literary and 
Historical, Biological, Engineering, and more than a dozen 
others. Discipline in a non-residential University is generally 
very light, possessing the modern quality of intangibility. 
The great body of the students is serious; so that the regula- 
tions enacted by older Universities for loafers and idlers, on 
the same principle that laws must be made for the wicked, 
are not needed. 

The Buildings, 

Yorkshire College is built of solid brick ; it has a somewhat 
grimy appearance, but, given the usual depressing effect of a 
soot-laden atmosphere, the architecture is not unpleasing: 
its character is solid and substantial. It stands on 63 acres 
of ground, excluding the Medical School, in Thoresby Place, 
which covers 1} acres. Those who are acquainted with the 
tranquil elegance, the dignified ease, that air of le beau 
vieux monde that distinguish the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, are somewhat rudely shaken when ushered into 
a Vice-Chancellor’s ante-room of a modern University. “ Full 


* Mirfield College has a hostel at Leeds for its own students. It is 
interesting to note that the College has thus followed the example of 
old monastic bodies which founded hostels at Oxford and Cambridge 
entirely for the use of their respective orders. 
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women sit clicking typewriters; young men are bent over 
papers and ledgers; the going and coming, opening and 
closing of doors is unceasing. In a comparatively small 
rom I counted nine employees engaged in University 
business; none dawdled or chewed his pen through ennui. 
It was an antepast of that overcrowding, that want of 
space which harass Leeds even more than her sisters. 
New buildings for the Departments of Mining, Fuel and 
Metallurgy and of Electrical Engineering are being erected, 
old ones are extended, fresh sites acquired, money begged and 
borrowed; the authorities find no peace nor rest. Anxious 
professors whose rooms are overcrowded send an inquiry to 
the office described above whether they must lecture in the 
corridor or where; two students in the chemical laboratory 
must work at one “place " and arrange themselves accordingly. 
The Government gives a grant of £10,000, but its inspectors 
want to see something for the money in the way of space and 
equipment. They make nine separate complaints of over- 
crowding, lack of proper accommodation. Almost the only 
part of the College that met with their warm approbation, and 
that of all visitors, is the admirable building and equipment of 
the Clothworkers’ Company, for dyeing and textile industries. 
The building for the Leather Industries Department was built 
by the Skinners’ Company at a cost of £5,668. A Leeds 
professor proudly boasts that nowhere has he seen such 
beautifully kept laboratories as at Leeds. The representative 
of The Journal holds the same opinion. One of the sister 
Universities has the chemical laboratories in, such an appalling 
state of disorder that it might be well to close them to visitors 
until a spring cleaning has been effected. 

The value of the site and buildings of Leeds University is 
almost £300,000, as the following table shows :— 


Baines Block and other Arts and Science buildings . £77,000 
Halland. Library : Xeorzoesó messer vocor biu eb esaet 27,000 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering ..................... 15,000 
Electrical Engineering ........................ essere 9,000 
Mining and Metallurgy ......................eeeeeee esses 10,000 
Leather Industries ................ccsceceececceeececeseeees 6, 500 
Clothworkers’ Departments (Textile Industries, 

Colour Chemistry and Dyeing, and Art) ............ 72,000 
RElECIOLY io eene e eo ede eee coR uon trate aliia 1,600 
Site, including houses on same........................... 30,000 
Cardigan Field (Sports) ............................usuesse. 1,600 
School of Medicine, Site and Buildings, Thoresby 

Place uos ooo eoru stone ode a REO Un PIE 50,000 

£299,700 


The authorities have now acquired the whole of De Grey 
Road for extension purposes. 


Agriculture. 


More than a word must be said for the important agricultural 
experiment that is carried on at Garforth Manor Farm, 
seven miles distant from Leeds, under the Yorkshire Council 
for Agricultural Education and Leeds University. The ex- 
periment is an expensive one; the three Ridings of York- 
shire contribute to its support. The aim is to further the 
application of science to agriculture. The division of re- 
sponsibility leaves the practical working of the farm to the 
Council, the theoretical part of the work and instruction of 
the students to the University. The course for an agri- 
cultural student extends from October to March and is prac- 
tically the old plan of the Scottish Universities, by which 
students worked for their own advancement in winter and 
returned to their parents’ farms during the busy season. 
Many students take a second, and some a third winter. The 
equipment is up to date, consisting of the best and newest 
implements. A properly qualified mechanic teaches students 
how to use and repair them. The dairy almost seems a 
department by itself, with special six weeks’ courses, a separate 
hostel for young women taking these courses, and travelling 
instructresses. Important experiments are constantly being 
tried, such as sowing similar plots of ground with different 
seeds, different varieties of potatoes or turnips, plots with the 
same seed, but different manures. The farm enters into 
relationship with neighbouring farmers, who also conduct experi- 


ments under the supervision of the professor of agriculture. 
Lecture-rooms and laboratories are provided at Garforth. 
The special aim is to make agricultural education practical 
rather than bookish, and little stress is laid on examination 
successes. Nevertheless, and despite the fact that they. re- 
ceived no special preparation, students of Leeds have three 
times taken first place in the examinations held by agricultural 
societies. The Riding County Councils have made a liberal 
provision of scholarships, by whose means the sons of farmers 
with limited means may enjoy the benefits of important agri- 
cultural experiments and scientific instruction. Short courses 
of five lessons in horticulture are given in the evening schools 
at approved centres. Lecturers on agriculture give courses 
of five or ten lectures to farmers’ clubs and societies, free of 
all but local expense. Such things were done by the Canadian 
Government twenty years ago; the British Government 
comes hirpling a long way after her colony’s example. Afraid 
of checking individual initiative, even where there is none 
to check, our beneficent Government limits itself to paying 
a subsidy to a University that associates itself with another 
body largely responsible for the development of the various 
activities quoted. 
Education of Teachers. 


One of the most important functions of all new Universities 
is the training of teachers. Manchester has a contingent of 
246 students, Liverpool 164, Leeds 110. The old Universities 
failed to permeate the teaching profession ; recently they have 
paid some attention to the subject of training, but, speaking 
generally, it is the new Universities that have accepted this 
important duty as one of their main departments. In every 
case they found the work waiting to be done. To some extent 
it is local work, a large proportion of the students intend to teach 
in the immediate neighbourhood whence they come. It is 
well known that residential training colleges for element- 
ary teachers in England have for the most part hitherto been 
denominational; the Government has seldom founded a resi- 
dential college apart from the existing sects. This seems to be 
one of the cases when a masterly policy of inactivity has suc- 
ceeded. Itisdesirable that future teachers should be brought 
into everyday contact with a wider world and deeper culture than 
are obtainable in institutions specially intended for them. The 
Universities help to bridge over the gulf between primary and 
secondary education, for students work side by side for the 
diplomas and degrees of the same University. Universities, 
in common with training colleges, receive State aid. The 
former receive an annual subsidy of £13 per student. In the 
case of King’s Scholars a subsidy of £20 (woman) or £25 
(man) is made to the student through the University, which 
deducts £10 from the sum for fees. The present regulations 
of the Board of Education require that all King’s Scholars 
now entering on a course of training must serve in State-aided 
schools for a period of five years for women and seven for 
men. They are required to work according to a scheme 
recognized by the Board of Education. Candidates for the 
diploma in education must be graduates of some University 
in the United Kingdom, or have obtained some other academic 
qualifications, as the Senate shall approve. Since students 
intending to be elementary teachers must take some subjects 
required in their professional course simultaneously with the 
degree course, there is more danger of overpressure here than 
in any other department of the University. The remedy 
would probably lie in the adoption of a program similar to 
that of intending secondary teachers, who work three years for 
the degree and then add a fourth year for a diploma in 
education. Asa rule, physique in the new Universities is not 
equal to physique in the old, and wisdom would seem to de- 
mand an alteration on the lines suggested. It may be said 
generally that pressure is very severe in the North. 


In training at Leeds :— 


Men working for degrees ............... King's Scholars ... 69 
Women "I eee » 33 
Women working for Diploma i in Education — states 


One man and two women working for M.A. in Education 3 
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Formerly a large number of King's Scholars proceeded from 
pupil-teachers' centres to the University; the proportions are 
now smaller. King's Scholars have to obtain their practice 
in schools at the end of June and in the first fortnight of 
July, when the rest of the University is thinking of vacation. 
The need for a large and varied practising ground for intend- 
ing teachers brings the Universities into close relations with 
all sorts of schools, and large numbers of them. Members of 
the University sit on the governing bodies of neighbouring 
schools to their mutual advantage. Usually there exists a 
hostel for women intending to be teachers; it is not always 
under the control of the University. A small hostel for 
general students (men), known as Lyddon Hall, has recently 


been opened at Leeds. So far, there exists no general hostel 
for women. 


Affiliated Colleges and University Extension. 


Leeds University has two affiliated Colleges, that of the 
Resurrection at Mirfield and Huddersfield Technical College. 
A first year of residence in either counts towards the degree. 
Besides travelling instructors in agriculture, Leeds has a small 
staff of Extension lecturers on such subjects as History, 
Literature, Natural Science, whose business it is to spread 
the light in the byways of neighbouring towns, thus opening 
and widening roads for students in Yorkshire which may 
eventually lead to the University. 


Library. 


Leeds has a good library, not very large in comparison with 
the sister colleges, but well arranged. Departmental libraries 
are only just being begun. Probably the West Riding suffers 
by having fewer merchant princes than Manchester and 
Liverpool, prepared to aid on a generous scale. No Uni- 
versity student anywhere pays for his own education. A 
student at Oxford may pay a sixth of the total sum expended 


on him; at Leeds a fourth. Perhaps there is a tendency to 
forget this important fact outside the walls of the University. 


The Medical Schools. 


I have barely mentioned the important medical schools 
now incorporated with the new Universities. In every 
instance they have been the oldest Department; the rising 
University found a flourishing school in existence. At 
first students usually worked for London medical degrees ; in 
1883 Victoria obtained the right to confer her own degrees, a 
right which now belongs to each separate University. Each 
school has extended its clinic from one infirmary till all the 
hospitals of the city have become the training ground of the 
students. Professors who are now teaching in the Uni- 
versities can best testify to the great struggle between science 
and disease. If a criticism be permitted, it might be sug- 
gested that medical schools, here as everywhere, are a little too 
much occupied with pathology and its abnormalities, too 
little versed in normal good health and the importance of diet 
in its maintenance. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Executive Committee of the Assistant Masters’ Association is 
endeavouring to arrange a Vacation Course in Practical Physics for 
assistant masters at Cambridge. Prof. Thomson has expressed his 
willingness to allow such a course to be held if it can be conveniently 
arranged. It is suggested that it might begin on August 3 and end on 
August 22. The class will not be formed for less than eight, and, if 
only eight join, the fee will be three guineas each for the whole course. 
Should a considerable number of assistant masters send in their names, 
it may be possible to obtain some reduction of the proposed fee. The 

(Continued on page 314.) 
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Mr. Murray's New Books. 


MURRAY'S ENGLISH | 
LITERATURE SERIES. 
A COURSE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


By E. W. EDMUNDS, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Assistant Master 
at the Luton Secondary School; and FRANK SPOONER, 
B.A. (Lond.), Director of Education for Bedfordshire. 


An Introductory History of England. 


From the Earliest Times till the Year 1832. By C. R. L. FLETCHER, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With Coloured and other Maps, 
Plans, and Index. 


Part I.—From the Earliest Times to the End of the Middle Ages, 5s. 
Part II.—From Henry VII. to the Restoration. 5s. Part III.—Jn 
preparation. 

2. This is Mr. Fletcher's second volume, and it is, if anything, better than his first."— The 
imes. 


Old Testament History. Period V. 


From Hezekiah to the End of the Canon. By the Rev. J. W. 
HARDWICH, M.A., and the Rev. H. COSTLEY - WHITE, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Rugby School. With a Map of Palestine. 28s. 


This volume is intended to provide material for one term's work. The following are some 
of its chief features :—(1) Where possible, the text of the Biblical narrative is used ; (2) his- 
torical explanations and general commentary are inserted by the Editors in their proper 
lage (3) the chronological order of event i e been followed ; (4) the period is illustrated 

reference to, and quotations from, the contemporary Prophecies and Psalms; (5) foot- 
notes are added, but only where difficulties of thought or language seem to demand 
explanation. 


The Story of English Literature. 


I. THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD, 1558-1625. 3s. 6d. 
II. 17th and 18th CENTURIES, 1625-1780. 3s. 6d. 
III. 19th CENTURY, 1780-1880. 3s.6d. [Ready shortly. 


Readings in English Literature. 


I. THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD, 1558-1025. 


Junior Course, 2s. 6d.; Intermediate Course, 2s. 6d. ; 
Senior Course, 3s. 6d. 


| 


Junior Course, 2s. 6d. ; Intermediate Course, 2s. 6d. ; 
Senior Course, 3s. 6d. 


III. 19th CENTURY, 1780-1880. 


Junior Course, 2s. 6d.; Intermediate Course, 2s. 6d. ; 
Senior Course, 3s. 6d. 


JUNIOR CouRSE.—For Higher Elementary Schools, Preparatory 
Schools (Higher Forms), Lower Forms in Secondary Schools, and 
Evening Schools. 

INTERMEDIATE COURSE.—For Middle Forms of Secondary 
Schools, Pupil Teachers, and Higher Evening Schools. 

SENIOR COURSE.—For the Higher Forms of Secondary Schools, 
Teachers in Training, University Extension Students, and Uni- 
versity Undergraduates. 


Latin Translation at Sight. 


Passages of graduated difficulty, carefully selected from Latin Authors, with 
Explanatory Notes. By T. D. HALL, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
London. New and Revised Edition. ıs. 


Der Neue Leitfaden. 


The Student's First German Book. By L. M. DE LA MOTTE TiSeHHROCE: 
Bedford Modern School. 28s. 6d. 


A new German Course, based on Reform Methods. 


Murray's School Arithmetic. 


By A. J. PRESSLAND, M.A., Edinburgh Academy. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 
With Answers. 2s. 6d. Supplementary Exercises for Homework. 
With or without Answers. 6d. 


“ The changes seem to us to be all in the right direction, and the book is a good piece of 
work that merits the careful consideration of teachers who wish not so much a treatise on the 
principles of Arithmetic as a book that contains sensible examples arranged in a sensible 
manner.""— School World. 


Murray's ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIBS is a new series of books on 
English Literature, dealing with the subject somewhat in the manner in 
which Mr. Mackail deals with Latin V.iterature in his admirable Manual, 
and Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher deals with English history. That is, not merely 

iving a dry record of writers and their books, but tracing the growth of 
Bene Literature and the causes to which its force and wealth are due, and 
introducing just so much of biography and incident as may serve to link the 
narrative on to the history of our country. 


To each volume of The Story three distinct selections of Readings (Junior, 
Intermediate, and Senior) are added, which it is hoped will emphasize the 
interest in Literature which it is the object of The Story to arouse, and will 
lead to that wider and larger study of our great writers which is so important 
an element in the culture of an Englishman. The extracts chosen are 
sufficiently long and complete to enable a student to form a fair estimate of 
their authors; they have been chosen, too, with an eye upon their own 
intrinsic value as well as their relative importance in the history of our 
Literature. 


Woodwork for Schools on Scientific Lines. 


A Course for Class-work or Private Study. By J. T. BaiLv, Head Master 
of St. Albans Technical School, and S. POLLITT, B.Sc., Head Master of 
Southall County School. With Illustrations. In Three Parts, or complete 
in One Volume. Part I., just ready, od. 


A course founded upon the experience of practical teachers. Rule-of-thumb methods are 
as far as possible avoided, and the pupil's attention is drawn at each step to the principles 
which underlie the practical work. rawing is also given a prominent place in preparing 
for the actual exercises, and a large number of questions arising from the lessons are included. 
A special feature of the book is that it supplies a course of instruction in the production of 
scientific apparatus. 


MURRAY'S FRENCH TEXTS. 
FOR UPPER AND MIDDLE FORMS. 


Edited by W. G. HARTOG, B.A., Lecturer in French at University 
College, London; Oral Examiner to the London County 
Council and to the Army Qualifying Board. 


NOW READY. 


La Mare au Diable. Par GrorcE Sann. 
With Biography, Foot-notes and Exercises. 1s. 6d. 


Stories Selected from the History of England. 


From the Conquest to the Revolution. For Children. By the late 
Rt. Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER, M.P. Seventeenth Edition. Illustrated by 
24 Woodcuts. 2s. 


The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1907. 


Edited for the Classical Association by W. H. D. RousE, M.A., Litt.D., 
Head Master of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. Index. 2s. 6d. net. 


Contributors : —R. M. DAWKINS, M.A.; W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A.; GEORGE 
MACDONALD, M.A.; LEWIS R. FARNELL, D.Litt; M. O. B. ' CASPARI, 
M.A.; Marcus N. Top, M.A.; LOUISE E. MATTHAEI; ARTHUR S. 
Hunt, D.Litt.; Prof. W. M. LINDSAY; ARTHUR S. PEAKE, M. 2 points which arise in the course of reading ; suggestions for free composition, 


J. E. Sanpys, LitL.D.; A. J. B. WACE; JAMES HOPE MOULTON; T. | parsing, dictation, &c., and a biographical note (in simple French) descriptive 
ASHBY, M.A. of the career of the author. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. By A. C. BENSON. 


A Commentary upon the Aims and Methods of an Assistant Master in a Public School. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 2s. Gd. net. 


Confessions d'un Ouvrier. Par EMILE 
SOUVESTRE. With Biography, Foot-notes, and Exercises. 
IS. 6d. 


This series will consist of selections from the masterpieces of nineteenth. 
century French authors. Each volume will contain: Notes (which are 
given only when necessary to clear up obscurity) are printed at the bottom 
of the page. A series of questions upon the text ; grammatical drill upon 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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course might be arranged so as to comprise work of an elementary 
nature in mechanics, heat, optics, and electricity ; or, should the class 
desire it, the Tripos (Part I.) course might be kept in view ; but in the 
latter case the selection of subjects would necessarily be more limited. 
Assistant masters wishing to join the course, whether members of the 
Association or not, are asked to send in their names as soon as possible 
to the Secretary of the Assistant Masters’ Association, 31 Great James 
Street, London, W.C., and at the same time to state whether they 


'would prefer the elementary or the Part I. course. 


A SEXUAL DISTINCTION. —'* If it is a woman's turn it would be Za 


tour du femme, if of a man ke tour de l'homme, so la dot is a woman's 
back, Ze dos a man's." 


THE Saturday Review condescends to give the Hastings Conference 
of the N.U. T. an **Occasional Note." The President is ‘‘a respect- 
able nobody who for once finds his way into the papers" ; and the 
comment on his address runs: ** Who wants the views of Mr. Nichols 
[sic], assistant master of Eglinton Road (L.C.C.) School, Woolwich, 
on the pregnancy of the future?" — Violà tout! We can remember the 
days when the Saturday Review was a serious paper with Mr. John 
Morley and Lord Salisbury on its staff. 


Tue Church Schools Teachers’ Conference met at Birmingham on 
April 11 and passed a resolution : —'* That the introduction of the 
Bishop of St. Asaph's Bill offers a fair opportunity of discussing a 
resettlement of the question of religious education with a view of 


forming a national system which shall do justice to all conscientious 
convictions.” 


In ** Kant's Correspondence" there is an amusing letter from J. C4 
Iianann advising the philosopher on a primer of physics that he was 
meditating. First he marvels at Kant's condescension, and doubts 
whether he can be really in earnest. Then he shrewdly remarks that, 
to judge from the analogy of grown-ups, children are vainer than their 
teachers by reason of their greater ignorance ; and this explains why 
writers of catechisms, playing on theirevanity, put the stupidest 


i 


aE 


questions into the teacher’s mouth and the cleverest answers into the 
pupil's. Lastly, he advises Kant, on the principle of proceeding from 


the known to the unknown, to follow in his primer the six days of 
creation. 


FRENCH Pasre.—‘* Nous dinons a cinq heures dans la semaine et à 
six heures le dimanche” (** We dine five times on weekflays and six 
times on Sundays").—'* Il releva les blessés dans ses bras” (“He 
blessed them and relieved them of their brass"). —'* Jeanne d'Arc 
porta une robe bien taillée” (** Joan of Arc wore a tailor-made dress ”). 
—‘* Elle s'enfuyait à la dérobée (** She fled to the undressing room "').— 
** Un des favoris du roi y était" (** One of the king's whiskers was 
there "). —** Du jambon cru ” (‘What was supposed to be ham”).— 
'* Feu la reine” (** Shoot the queen ”). 


‘ NATURAL history is taught in infant schools by pictures stuck 
up against walls and such mummery. A moment’s notice of a red- 


breast pecking by a winter’s hearth is worth it all."—Wordsworth, 
** Letters." 


AN occasional correspondent of the 77»es devotes one of a series of 
letters on America to Education. Most of the facts and figures will be 
familiar to our readers, but we cannot forbear quoting the testimony 
that he bears to American schools as the very cornerstone of the 
democracy. After dwelling on the laxity or entire absence of discipline 
in the home, he continues: ‘ There [in the schools] I found the 
children, by a rule which is impersonal and invariable—as domestic 
rule should be—learning obedience, order, integrity in work, steadfast- 
ness in spite of moods, and submission to the rightful demand upon 
each individual of the entire community in order to the harmonious 
action of all. Thus, by a discipline that is ethical, and is maintained 
during the formative years, the children acquire the social and civic 
babits and are formed for liberty—not the false liberty allowed in the 
home, which, if unchecked in the school, would breed lawlessness and 
chaos, but the liberty of work, of service, and of growth." 


FULL arrangements have been made by Mr. Alfred Mosely for the 
return visit of American and Canadian teachers to England. The party 
(Continued on page 316.) 
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Principles of Electrical Measurement. By S. S. By A. E. ROBERTS, M.A., Principal Lecturer in English at the Islington 
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e ich will render his future study of the subject both interesting an A Combined Course of Literary Reading 
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in all will number about a thousand and come in relays of about fifty, | 


staying one or two months, from September, 1908, to March, 1909. 
Local Committees are being formed in all the principal towns to enter- 
tam and aid the visitors. Mr. J. Bruce Ismay, of Liverpool, has 
generously offered free passages, charging only the cost of food. 


written very much upon Austria and her people has just been made by 
the Emperor of Austria, in conferring the Knight Cross of the Imperial 
Order of Francis Joseph upon Mr. James Baker, F.R.G.S., 
F.R.Hist.Soc. Mr. Baker's report for the Board of Education dealt 
largely with the very important system of Austrian technical educa- 
tion. 


THE three hours a week that the Bishop of St. Asaph demands for 
denominational teaching is an extravagant demand that cannot be | 
seriously maintained. 
1880 “facilities” are granted to the extent of one hour a day, but 


from the last Report we learn that, as a rule, no denominational teacher | 


visits the school more than once a week and that the lesson rarely 
exceeds three-quarters of an hour. 


| 
| 
A RECOGNITION of a writer who for twenty-five years past has 
| 
| 


In the New South Wales Education Act of : 


FROM a Parliamentary paper issued by the Board of Education, it 
appears that there are 7,609 public elementary schools in the single- 
school parishes of England and Wales. All but 161 of these are 
Church of England Schools. 


Mr. A. M. GOODHARD, 99 Montpellier Road, Brighton, sends us 
the following bilingual quatrain, composed by a boy of sixteen. A 

rize was oflered for an English poem of four lines on any subject and 
in An metre, in which each separate word could be parsed as a Latin 
word :— 


ON A CURATE’S HORSE. 
** For a curate his is a decent mare, 
It has fine pace; for a tandem rare 
A superior mane, a moderate stride ; 
It has no vice—is fine for a ride.” 


** B. G.," in the Liverpool Daily Courier, tells a story of his old 
schoolmaster, an eminent classical scholar. Asked how the weight of 


, the earth was estimated, he replied that a bucketful of earth was first 


weighed and then it was a matter of Rule of Three. 


Mr. Epwarp HucGH CULLEY died at Monmouth, on April 21, 
after a long illness. He resigned the Head Mastership of the Mon- 
mouth Grammar School in 1906, which he held for five years. He was 
a scholar of Balliol College, and took a Double First in Greats. 


CARDUCCI: “PRIMO VERE.” 


O! from the arms of torpid winter slipping, 
Naked, and still a-shiver in the keen air, 
Stands the new Spring ; and through her tears the sun gleams 
Limpidly lustrous, O Lalage ! 


Flowers from their cradle of snow reawaken, 

Skyward they gaze with eyes of infant wonder, 

Still in their glances tremulous there linger 
Shades of the dream-world, O Lalage ! 


Through their long winter sleep, beneath the cerecloth 

Buried of snow enwoven, the flowers lay dreaming 

Dreams of the rose-embosomed morns and tempered 
Suns, and of thy face, O Lalage! 


And of my spirit steeped in slumber, dreaming, 
What were the thoughts ? Why, at thy radiant beauty, 
Pensive and smiling through her tears, the new Spring 
Wistfully gazes, O Lalage! " 
F. S. 
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MORAL EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOL. 
Bv T. S. MORTON. l 


T last annual report of the Moral Instruction League 

gives evidence of an increasing attention on the part of 
public Education Authorities to the moral training of the chil- 
dren in our schools. Two causes might be given for this 
development of public interest—the threatened restrictions 
upon religious instruction in rate-aided schools and the grow- 
ing disposition among parents of all classes to shift more and 
more of the burden of their children’s upbringing on to other 
shoulders. The well-to-do classes send their boys and girls 
to boarding-schools on various pretexts, and the masses of the 
people receive every encouragement to look upon the State as 
responsible for the healthy development of their children in 
mind and body and in soul. Add to this a vague feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the rate of our social progress, a disap- 
pointment that there should still be so many “ hooligans,” so 
many " wastrels," in all ranks of society, and much appre- 
hension of the moral deterioration that may follow any modifi- 
cation of the old forms of religious belief. The public turns 
with anxious questioning to the schoolmaster, asking if he 
cannot do more to remedy the evil; and the schoolmaster, 
finding that so much is expected of him (though he may 
deplore the resolution to put the morals of our children upon 
the rates, and may secretly doubt whether the true functions 
of the school are not being unduly stretched), is at present 
engaged in taking stock of the resources at his command, and 
ascertaining what help the experience of his profession and 
the researches of psychologists can give him towards dis- 
charging least inadequately the solemn duties for which he is 
to be made responsible. 

If direct moral instruction can do all that is claimed for it 
by its supporters, it ís certainly unrivalled on the score of 
economy of effort. A very clear and fair-minded presentation 
of the most recent French views and practice, by Mr. 
Cloudesley Brereton, appeared in the February number of 
The Journal of Education. It is certainly the most per- 
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suasive exposition of the case for direct moral instruction 
that I have seen; and to me its persuasiveness is enhanced 
by the moderation with which the writer has stated his case. 
He freely admits that " the French system is not made for 
export,” and would not, without modification, meet our own 
national needs. 

Although my own individual sympathies—or ought I to say 
prejudices ?—incline me to look upon direct moral instruction 
as somewhat remote from Nature's methods, yet I most heartily 
agree that every experiment in a country so near at hand as 
France, where such instruction has already passed beyond the 
stage of mere theorizing, deserves to be watched with the most 
careful attention and an open mind. We can only arrive at 
the true mcthod after long and patient trial. In England, at 
present, experiments are of too recent date, or on too narrow 
a scale, to warrant us in making any assertion as to the re- 
sults that would follow its adoption. One must take into 
account, moreover, the greater difficulty of gauging results in 
the case of moral instruction than in any of the regular school 
subjects, Such analogies as we can draw from similar 
methods of teaching in other subjects are not altogether 
encouraging. It is admitted, for instance, that committing 
grammar rules to memory at school will not correct habits of 
ungrammatical speech that have been picked up at home, and 
it is to be feared that moral precepts may have equally little 
influence upon everyday conduct unless immediately accom- 
panied by opportunities for putting them into practice. A boy 
may have a theoretical acquaintance with the loftiest moral 
ideas and yet retain for practical affairs the low standard of 
conduct that custom and use among his schoolfellows has 
made second nature to him. The character of pupils in aday 
school must always be chiefly influenced by the standard of 
right and wrong in their own homes, and the precepts of the 
teacher are not likely to prevail against the example of the 
father and mother in cases where example and precept are at 
variance. 

The boarding-school master holds a much stronger position. 
For three months at a time he exercises an undivided author- 
ity, and is free to carry out some continuous and coherent 
policy. Besides, the play-hours are also under his control, 
which are the most important hours as far as the development 
of character is concerned. And, although, if he is wise, he 
will refrain from constant interference out of school hours, 
yet, by watching his pupils’ characters, he will often be able 
to make little alterations in school arrangements that will 
favour good influences and impede bad ones. 

I have sometimes wondered whether posterity has justly 
apportioned the debt of the great public schools to the several 
head masters who have reigned there in succession. It is 
so easy to appreciate and admire the man of commanding 
personality, the born leader, whose magnetic influence is felt 
by all who come in contact with him. His infectious enthu- 
siasm spreads widely amongst his flock, and in the deeper 
natures produces lasting results, while even in the shallowest 
souls may be observed a sympathetic outbreak of rather 
priggish piety, short-lived perhaps, yet not unpleasing in 
its day. 

But there is another type of schoolmaster, whose services 
to his fellow-men are less amply recognized. Possibly Nature 
had not endowed this man with any outward charm. He was 
small, perhaps, and insignificant in appearance, weak-voiced, 
with none of the magic gift of eloquence that sways boys and 
men. He inspired little awe among the generality of his 
his pupils; indeed they were scarcely conscious of his existence. 
They viewed him with good-natured tolerance, and, on the 
whole, had a mild liking for him. Yet, perhaps, in the long 
result this amiable nonentity will have done more to train 
worthy and useful citizens than the other, whose claims to our 
grateful recognition are so readily admitted. Nature had not 
cast him for a conspicuous réle; but he knew his limitations 
and took full advantage of them; he went about unheeded 
among his subjects, studying their nature till he knew their 
strength and their weakness. And, with this knowledge, he 
framed wise laws that suited the young community over which 
he ruled—laws to which obedience was not too hard, but 


evasion held out few allurements—taking into consideration 
the whole of their circumstances, from the history of their race 
and their class prejudices to the geographical situation of their 
school. In this way he weakened the hold upon them of 
vicious and unsocial impulses and provided favourable condi- 
tions for the growth of good habits and customs, that worked 
themselves into the very fabric of the buildings and lived on 
in the school when he himself was laid to rest and almost 
forgotten. 

These two pictures are, of course, not to be taken as actual 
portraits. The most famous of our schoolmasters have 
generally combined the best characteristics of both types; 
though they probably owe their fame more to their brilliant: 
qualities as leaders, while their humble and unostentatious 
spade-work has had the more permanent effect upon the tone 
and customs of the school. <A well established habit is a 
stubborn thing. And such is human nature that, sooner than 
make the necessary effort to break it down, we invent the most 
ingenious excuses for its justification and our own deception; 
just as a hypnotized man will ind some plausible explanation for 
the most ridiculous actions he has been willed to perform. 
This is a commonplace as applied to bad habits, but it is also 
true of good ones. The utilitarian might define morality as 
the theory by which we attempt to justify our good actions, and 
might lay down the educational maxim: Take care of the acts, 
and the morals will take care of themselves. Without sub- 
scribing to the latter half of this maxim, all who have had 
the care of the young would agree as to the importance of 
forming in them the habit of acting rightly under each 
commonly recurring circumstance. The cases a child col- 
lects and mentally stores up, in which he has learnt the right 
way to act, will at least help him to a livelier appreciation of 
the moral ideas set before him, whether by preacher or 
teacher. It may be even that they play a far more important 
part and furnish the material out of which, by a subconscious 
process of sorting and arranging, he builds up for himself the 
moral system that is to carry him through life. 


A WOMAN'S CLUB IN PARIS. 


pee one of the greatest forms of isolation is that 

in which the foreigner, ignorant of the language of the 
country, finds himself for the first time alone in a foreign 
land, whither he has strayed for purposes of work or study, 
utterly alien to everything around him. According to his 
disposition, he will regard everything strange with dislike and 
bristle with prejudices, or he will have the feeling that many 
of those he sees feel as he feels, have the same sympathies 
and interests and aims. But neither he nor they as yet know 
this, for his ignorance of the foreign tongue walls him in with 
silence and fences him about with distrust. 

It is with the object of clearing the way for such a one, to 
remove the difficulties which prove such stumbling-blocks In 
the way of a mutual better comprehension that such a society 
as that of the Guilde Internationale has been established, with 
the view of promoting social intercourse and of offering 
special advantages for the study of language. The foreigner 
receives welcome and guidance; he is enabled to mix with the 
natives of the country and gains not only a knowledge of the 
spoken language, but also an insight into life as seen from 
another standpoint and thought as it presents itself to other 
minds. 

Perhaps, however, in no way can this mutual comprehension 
and study of each other's characteristics better take place 
than in a club in which people of different nationalities meet 
on equal terms, and strangers, ignorant of each other's ways 
and customs, are thrown together, dependent on each other 


| for help and kindness. Friendships are often formed in this 


way, people are drawn together by common pursuits, and 


identity of interests often forms a bond in itself. 


There is such a club at the present time in Paris, French a 
its foundation and origin, but largely cosmopolitan in ! 
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intention. The object of the club is to provide a place where 
ladies and girls who are working or studying alone in Paris 
may find a comfortable home, combined with the advantages 
of a club life and the opportunity of meeting others and 
making friends. The life is at once independent and social, 
and the cost of living moderate. These advantages are offered 
not only to French women, but also to foreigners living in 
Paris, or visitors. It provides not only rooms for resident 
members, but also a good and economical restaurant which, 
while existing for the convenience of members, hospitably 
extends an invitation to any ladies who care to make use 
of it. 

The club is highly popular, the numbers who seek ad- 
mission exceed the number that can be accommodated, 
and it is not uncommon for those seeking resident member- 
ship to wait months for a vacancy. The majority of the 
members, as would be expected, are French, and many of 
these are students at the University of Paris; others attend 
various schools of art, of medicine, or of music. Some are 
employed in independent work, and find there a comfortable 
home and society in a city where the solitary life is more 
dificult than in London. The one condition for permanent 
membership is that those belonging to it must be studying or 
working. 

The house and its surroundings are full of interest. “ Le 
Cercle Amicitia," as it calls itself, is situated in a quarter 
which, whilst lying in the heart of Paris, is little known to the 
fashionable visitor. It is an intricate network of narrow 
streets, filled with houses which closely approach each other, 
lofty, often with richly carved fronts, and enclosing spacious 
courtyards. EE 

The shops, the houses, the working people who throng the 
streets are French of the French. Much of interest is hidden 
away in these old surroundings—the quaint little Musée Car- 
navalet, with its touching relics of the French Revolution; the 
Church of St. Martin, into whose dim beauty we step straight 
from the crowded bustle of the narrow footway; the gloomy, 
turreted building which, a tablet tells us, was formerly 
the home of the powerful Guises. Much else of historic or 
of antiquarian interest is to be found in these streets with 
romantic names by those who choose to seek it. But much 
is decayed and dilapidated before the advance of modern 
progress; and this old, fashionable quarter of a few centuries 
back is now given over to business, as the tide of progress has 
receded further west and the old noblemen’s houses have 
mostly become warehouses. 

But it is just here, in this old Paris, where the ordinary 
foreigner rarely strays, in one of the big old houses, that the 
" Cercle Amicitia" has established itself; and, in handsome, 
commodious quarters, lighted by electricity, provided with 
everything that is newest in sanitary science, this most modern 
and philanthropic enterprise stands in striking contrast to all 
that is of a long bygone date. 

It is during holiday time that it assumes its most cosmo- 
politan character. Then many of the regular residents are 
away, and in their absence their rooms are let to outsiders, 
visitors to Paris, who thus have the opportunity of becoming 
temporary members of the club. Some are merely birds of 
passage; others have come with the more serious intention of 
profiting by the courses of the Guilde Internationale to study 
thelanguage. All enjoy the varied life so different from that 
of home. The life of the club is itself part of the novelty, 
with its clatter of divers tongues, but with a pervading French 
atmosphere. Everything is new and strange: the cosy little 
student bedrooms, used by their inmates also as sitting rooms; 
the big salon, stiffly quaint, with polished floor ; the convenient 
restaurant, pretty, cool, and clean, where we can dine sumptu- 
ously on soup, meat, salad, fruit, and coffee for little more 
than a franc; the brilliant, formal garden, gay with flowers, 
with its chairs and little tables, where we can regale ourselves 
under the trees with the mild, pale decoction here called tea, 
if we care to venture; the long, shining corridors waxed to the 
point of perfection. 

English students wishing to become members of the Cercle 
should apply to the Directrice Générale, Cercle Amicitia, 


Rue du Parc Royal, Paris. Such application should state 
the occupation of the applicant and should be accompanied 
by two references. If it is vacation time there is no delay, 
but permanent members may have to wait their turn. To 
resident permanent members the charge is 40 francs a month, 
which includes morning roll and coffee ; but if no meals are 
taken in the Cercle restaurant the charge is somewhat higher. 
Visitors residing for short periods during holiday time are 
charged more, and take their meals in the very comfortable 
and well-managed restaurant, or not, at pleasure. There are 
rooms at present to accommodate about sixty residents, in 
addition to the public rooms, which include the main hand- 
some building and an annexe, since the accommodation of 
the club can hardly keep pace with its growing popularity. 
It is managed by a committee of ladies, and the general aim 
is best expressed in their own words: “ La pensée initiale de 
cette fondation a été le désir de voir se former un cercle 
féminin ot des dames et des jeunes filles isolées trouveraient 
un foyer agréable et toujours ouvert, où elles pourraient se 
créer quelques relations amicales, et ot elles jouiraient de 
certains avantages, tels que salons de lecture et de conversa- 
tion, bibliothéque, chambres meublées, restaurant, etc.” 

The club is unique in Paris, and in London we have nothing 
of precisely the same kind—no club, that is, which is inter- 
national in its aims and which offers to its members social 
intercourse, residence, comfort, and economy in the same 
way. 

The English student who for the first time stays in a club 
of this description will not fail to come away with deepened 
interest and a friendlier feeling towards those foreigners 
whose language she is endeavouring to learn. For, whether 
avowedly or unavowedly, any club or society which brings 
people of different nationalities together under the shelter of 
one roof, which cares for the being, irrespective of creed or 
race or tongue, is in its large humanity doing the work most 
useful to the world's peace; with better knowledge bringing 
about a clearer understanding, which often leads to friendlier 
relations and kinder feeling. E. C. MATTHEWS. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN EGYPT. 


ATIONS, like Egypt, that have decided to educate their 
young men in the methods and ideas of western civili- 
zation have to confront a grave difficulty touching the medium 
to be adopted in education. Ever since the days of Napoleon's 
invasion, Egypt has been under French influence, and the 
French language has been more largely used than any other. 
When France terminated the dual control in 1881, English 
was studied very little in the Egyptian schools, and the little 
that was taught was defective. 

England might, by rough methods, have attempted to force 
her language on the people for whose government she then 
assumed responsibility or, at least, have discouraged the 
study of French. But this would not have been in harmony 
with her usually liberal policy. On the contrary, she has en- 
couraged the study of French, with the result that in 1898 the 
number of students of that language had doubled. 

But naturally, English could not remain under a disability 
for ever. As time has gone on, the proportions of pupils 
studying the two principal European tongues have altered, as 
the following table will show :— 


English French. 
Primary Education, 1889 ...... 201 sive: 74 
- T 1898  ...... 67 ahs 33 
Secondary Education, 1889  ...... 26 iss 74 
2 xs I898 ...... ^5 m $9 
Technical Schools, 1889 ...... 47. ee 53 
is - 1898  ...... S4. ssia 46 
Professional Colleges, 1889  ...... 22. Jsceiiss 78 
J - I898  ...... AQ” seien 51 


About 1894 an acute wave of Anglophobia passed over 
Egypt, effecting a serious change in these»proportions: it 
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proved ephemeral, and disturbed the onward march of English 
for a brief period only. 

English educational policy in Egypt demands that all 
elementary instruction be given in Arabic; otherwise it is 
impossible for schools to earn the grant in aid. But the 
Government’s intentions are thwarted by the grave difficulty 
of obtaining sufficient, and sufficiently well qualified, teachers 
in this language. Out of a total of 410 elementary teachers, 
114 possessed last year no certificate whatever, 121 can only 
offer the elementary education certificate, such as a child 
might easily have. Girls’ education is so backward, since the 
purdah system prevails in Egypt, that no young woman is yet 
qualified to teach. 

The Government would gladly have continued its Arabic 
policy in the secondary schools and demanded Arabic there 
also; but here its intentions were combated by various con- 
siderations. A native Minister of Education, Ali Pasha 
Mubarak, in his report of 1889, had favoured instruction in 
history, geography, and natural science in the language of the 
professors of English and French, and for many years this 
plan has been followed with excellent results. Moreover, 
there exist Mission and Coptic schools, which use these lan- 
guages as the medium of instruction; if the Government had 
persisted in its attempt to use Arabic, the schools would 
have been depleted and their pupils would have enrolled 
themselves where English and French are used as the medium. 
Parents demanded the European languages because they saw 
that the future careers of their sons, whether they entered the 
Civil Service or took up some branch of trade or commerce, 
depended on an adequate knowledge of modern languages. 
The supporters of the “ Home Rule" movement in Egypt con- 
sider that a gold currency which bears a foreign stamp should 
be rejected and that education should be conducted in the 
vernacular. 

The Egyptian Government has had to follow the demands 
of parents who understood their sons’ interest and continue 
the policy which Mubarak Pasha approved. Even if the 
authorities could have obtained the services of capable 
teachers using Arabic—which at present is an impossibility— 
the character of Arabic is such that the teaching would be 
injured: this language is exceedingly poor in technical phraseo- 
logy, rigid and highly complex in structure. The technical 
schools and professional colleges are recruited from the second- 
ary schools; the instruction in them is in English or French, 
and this state of affairs necessarily decides the medium to be 
used in secondary schools. With Arabic as basis, there can 
be no efficiency, no guarantee for extending the bounds of 
knowledge at a later stage. It is satisfactory to observe that 
the demand for English in the schools proceeds from the parents. 
As a result, many English University and public-school men 
are now at work in Egyptian education and form the back- 
bone of the staff. There has been a marked improvement in the 
moral tone of the schools, and the parents express satisfaction. 

The hands of the Government have been strengthened in 
the struggle between Arabic and modern languages by the 
failure of Al-Aghar University, which attempted to give 
University education in Arabic on the ground that Oriental 
culture is best for Oriental peoples. Exactly the same con- 
troversy, it will be remembered, occurred in India. Lord 
Macaulay threw the great weight of his advocacy on the side 
of Western culture for the Indians, and this course was 
adopted. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


George Ridding, Schoolmaster and Bishop. By his Wife, 
Lady LAURA RIDDING. (15s. net. E. Arnold.) 

This is a big biography of 370 pages, but the life was well 
worth writing, and, after perusing it from cover to cover, we 
can honestly say that we wish there were more of it. The 
biographer has performed her part with tact and literary judg- 
ment. The lights in the picture were so strong that there 
was no temptation to ignore or soften the shadows. This and 


the life of Edward Burne Jones must shake the popular pre- 
judice against lives of husbands written by their wives. In 
saying that we could have wished a fuller biography we must 
not be taken to imply that all the book is of equal interest. 
The routine of a Bishop’s life is as humdrum as that of a City 
clerk, and Bishops’ “ Charges " are as dull as Blue books. It 
would need the genius of a Carlyle or a George Eliot to make 
them readable. Much of this part might with advantage be 
curtailed ; but, on the other hand, we want extracts from the 
correspondence and the sermons that are only referred to in 
a note. The bibliography occupies seven pages, but it is idle 
to expect that readers will look up the files of newspapers or 
search for pamphlets in the British Museum. Again, there 
are several references to Bishop Ridding's skill in classical 
composition, and we should have liked more than three brief 
specimens. 

The " Life" confirms our impression of Ridding as a great 
head master. He deserves a place among Mr. Howe's“ Famous 
Six" far more than his predecessor at Winchester, who appears, 
at least at the end of his reign, as a Roi d'Yvetot. His suc- 
cessor's reign was an autocracy tempered by epigram, or, more 
accurately, a monarchy conferred by natural selection and 
worthily sustained by the monarch's proved ability, his natural 
sense of justice, his good humour, and his humour. He was 
essentially the man of action. In the rapidity with which he 
laid his plans and the promptitude with which he carried them 
out there was something Napoleonic. He found the College 
a barracks surrounded by a swamp, and in three years he had 
turned it into a city state with well drained playing fields. It 
is enough to quote one among the many testimonies to his 
head mastership—that of Dr. Sewell, the venerable Warden of 
New College: “I said that Ridding was going to ruin the 
school: now I say that he is our second Founder." Like 
another second founder, he was prepared to risk his whole 
private fortune in the venture; but, unlike Thring, he had given 
no hostages to fortune and so was able to take the whole risk 
on himself. On College improvements he spent £20,000, and 
of this sum he was only recouped in half. Inthe same way his 
whole episcopal income was spent on the diocese, and he died a 
poorer man than when he took the bishopric. Such a radical 
reformer could not fail to arouse strong opposition, but the 
bitterest of his opponents never accused him of self-seeking. 
In the matter of salaries and pensions he fought the cause of 
his assistant masters. Winchester masters’ meetings were 
somewhat of a Homeric agora, but at least there was free 
speech, and even a Thersites was never silenced by force 
majeure. There was nothing donnish about him. Of few 
head masters could it be said by one of their staff, '" He 
thoroughly appreciated chaff.” The Nottingham folk, as 
Dean Furneaux records, did not know what to make of a 
Bishop who wore an eyeglass in one eye and winked at you 
with the other. 

The shadow.side is delicately indicated by Lady Laura: 
“The mirage of theory never possessed any attraction for 
him." To the systematic training of teachers he was as reso- 
lutely opposed as his friend the Dean of Wells. Apprentice- 
ship he allowed, and Winchester masters were submitted to a 
term of probation before being definitely appointed; but the 
theory of education was to him all moonshine, and our older 
readers may remember a somewhat heated correspondence 
between him and the late R. H. Quick. That controversy 
is closed, as far as argument is concerned, and the biographer 
was well advised in making no allusion to it. As Mr. Bramston 
writes, " Ridding was a riddle. We often failed to under- 
stand his meaning." “ Riddingese” had to be added to 
Winchester “ Notions." 

The same radical defect, the contempt of theory, discounts 
greatly his permanent value as a model head master and 
teacher. He was a law to himself, and for that very reason 
cannot serve as a law to others. Genius can be left to shift 
for itself, but for the ruck there must be a norm to follow. 
He was fond of comparative philology and gave his Sixth as a 
text-book the Epistle to the Philippians translated in fourteen 
languages. He dabbled in astronomy and laid down that 
eclipses and the constellations was,the most attractive 
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science subject for junior classes—animal and comparative 
physiology for the senior. On the question of compulsory 
Greek at the Universities he was a professed liberal, and he 
proposed (apparently without the wink) that Sanskrit should 
be admitted as an alternative. On the other hand, in matters 
of discipline and conduct his shrewd common sense served 
him well: witness his remarks on the prefectual system, 
on the observance of Sunday, and on purity, and his dictum 
toa house master: “If you look for angels in boys, you will 
find Em devils; if you look for boys, you will find them 
angels." 

With the life of the Bishop we are not concerned, except as 
it touches on the education question. Here, at the present 
crisis, the record of his tolerant and broad-ininded Church- 
manship is peculiarly welcome. In 1890 he pronounced (like 
Archbishop Temple in his Oxford Essay) that voluntary 
schools must remain voluntary to be adequate; their sup- 
porters must support them. If they were nationalized the 
Church should turn to open out new fields of older education. 
In 1896 he urged, in a series of letters to the Times, five cardinal 
points of primary importance. The first of these was “ one 
national system of Christian education for the whole king- 
dom." Again, while justifying the claim of denominational 
schools to rate aid, he held that not rates, but Imperial taxa- 
tion, must be their resource. 

We may well conclude with a quotation from the speech he 
made to his last Diocesan Conference in 1903 :— 

My care is for effective schools. I do not believe in children im- 
bibing controversy, and it is not my schoolmaster's experience that the 
schools of narrowest religious teaching teach most religion. The worst 
possible course for religion is to brigade the children of any one school 
by their parents’ religious opinion. Practically a common syllabus 
can be made, and can teach children more religion than special 
catechisms, which may be added afterwards. 


Rutilis Claudii Namatiani De Reditu Suo Libri Duo, 
By C. H. KEENE. (Bell & Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Early in the fifth century, when the Volkerwanderung was 
in progress and the peace of Italy was being much disturbed 
by German and other tribes, Rutilius Claudius Namatianus— 
for so, it seems, and not Numatianus or Nurnantianus, should 
the name be written—lived at Rome. He rose to be Prefect 
of the City and discharged the office, if only for a short time, 
in such a way as to satisfy himself (i.155 ff.). Two years 
later, in September, 416, he set out from Rome for Gaul, his 
native land. A part, at any rate, of his journey he described 
in elegiac verses, whereof there are extant one book and a 
fragment of a second. This literary memorial of a troubled 
age, interesting to the historian as well as to the scholar, has 
now been edited by the Professor of Greek in Queen's College, 
Cork, who sends out, with his own work, a verse translation 
made for him by Dr. Savage-Armstrong, since dead. It is 
clear that Prof. Keene has expended much labour on his 
author. For the text that he gives he has himself collated 
the Vienna codex,one of theonly two manuscripts in existence ; 
and the fullness of his introduction is matched by the con- 
scientious minuteness of his commentary. In short, by un- 
vrudged toil he has earned the gratitude of those who are 
concerned with classical studies. We trust that we shall 
not be deemed unthankful if we devote more of the small space 
at our disposal to the faults than to the merits of his book. 

In the historical sections of the introduction the German 
authorities have been ignored ; thus we hear much of Gibbon 
and Hodgkin, but nothing of Birt or Felix Dahn. Birt, un- 
rivalled in his knowledge of this period, would have taught 
Prof. Keene that, whilst the Romans doubtless called the 
illustrious Vandal in the service of the empire " Stilicho," his 
true German name was " Stilico." It is noteworthy that in 
ii. 41 the Roman manuscript reads stilconis, and the Editio 
princeps stiliconts. Again, it is harsh to state, as the intro- 
duction states, that Rutilius was guilty of a false quantity 
when he wrote " Aras Paeoniam meruit medicina per artem " 
ti. 75). on the*ground that the o in Paconiam (from Paeon, 
the physician of the gods) is made short, whereas it would 
properly belong. To say nothing of synizesis, we must recog- 
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nize that watovos is cited as well as mawvios; moreover, the 
Romans often allowed themselves some measure of liberty in 
dealing with Greek words. Nay, Claudian, no contemptible 
metrist, has the same quantity (“ De Bell. Get." 120 f.) :— 
Cautius ingentes morbos et proxima cordi 
Ulcera Paeoniae tractat sollertia curae. 

And so “In Eutrop." ii. 12. To crown all, Virgil, the master, 
himself wrote (“ Aen.” vii. 769) " Paeoniis revocatum herbis 
et amore Dianae." There is, indeed, little cause to 
chide Rutilius. But what of Prof. Keene's own quantities ? 
We cannot refrain from telling our readers that in the 
pentameter verse '" Hospite conductor durior Antiphate " 
(i. 382) he conjectures acrior instead of durior; so that 
the Prefect is avenged. With regard to epexegesis, an author 
like Rutilius leaves much room for diversity of opinion. 
It pleases us that in i. 220 [cymbe] “Quarum perfugio 
crebra pateret humus," Prof. Postgate's view of the meaning 
is adopted: [skiffs] '" Such as along the beach might refuge 
find Frequent and wide." Yet the old rendering: “ That, 
sailing for safety, they might afford us frequent glimpses of the 
land," was worth the mentioning. The interpretation adopted 
for i. 17 f. we consider to be forced. “ Vernula" in i. 112 is 
perhaps rather " born in the enclosure” than “ native," “ in- 
digenous." But in all such matters there is no such thing as 
a final court of judgment. Once, in his note on ii. 49, Prof. 
Keene offends beyond appeal. For pellitis as an epithet of 
the Goths he sends us to Ovid, " Pont." iv. 10. 2: [zstas] 
“ pellitos inter agenda Getas,” and to Claudian “ Bell. Get.s 
481. Now Claudian's Getz were indeed Goths; but Ovid" 
were no Goths, but Getz. The Goths did not receive settle- 
ments on the South of the Danube until the fourth century 
after Christ, and Ovid was banished to Tomi in 8 A.D.! At 
that time the Goths were still to be found in their northern 
seats, on either side, as itis thought, of the lower Vistula ; and 
the famous Rückwanderung was not yet begun. 

We are disposed to set a lower estimate on the verses of 
Rutilius than some have set. If he, with his far-fetched 
conceits, was a poet, then he was a poet like the English Love- 
lace—capable of felicity, but seldom attaining it. Lovelace, 
however, left a few inimitable poems ; the successes of Rutilius 
are, for the most part, isolated couplets. His best touches are 
inferior to the best touches of Ausonius, as in that exquisite 
description of foliage reflected in water :— 

Glaucus opaco 
Respondet colli fluvius, frondere videntur 
Fluminei latices et palmite consitus amnis. 


Some idea of the quality of Rutilius may be got from Dr. 
Savage-Armstrong's translation, since it has the merit of 
singular fidelity. But our readers may judge of it for them- 
selves from a sample. This is the version of i. 457 ff.: 
The boundary on each side 

The doubtful entrance marks by bushes twain, 

And shows along it fixed a line of stakes. 

To these the custom is tall laurel-plants 

To fasten, easily visible afar 

By reason of their boughs and foliage thick, 

So that though shifting shallows of dense mud 

Obtrude their sea-wrack, yet a passage clear 

May keep uninjured marks to show the way. 


But now to an end. From the point of view of scholarship, 
we have felt ourselves bound to indicate some defects in 
Prof. Keene's workmanship ; froin the point of view of litera- 
ture, he has done the Prefect's business as well as it deserved 
to be done. His slips are not numerous, and we welcome the 
appearance of his book. 


The Child's Mind: its Growth and Training. By 
W. E. Urwick. (4s. 6d. net. Arnold.) 

This book is interesting and suggestive, but distinctly com- 
bative. Its origin is a laudable desire " to set forth in simple 
and, as far as possible, untechnical language, some results 
already obtained from a study of mind growth as an organic 
process, and to establish a clear and definite connexion 
between the processes of learning which mind possesses and 
the methods by which it should be taught and trained." 
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This is somewhat suggestive of De Garmo's preface to Lange, } higher forms of mental process if he is to distinguish between 


and, though we want that definite connexion badly, and wish 


all such investigators ' God speed," one point presses upon us. | 


Why must such an investigator begin by performing the 
somewhat hurried obsequies of those who have preceded him 
on the very same road? We recognize that Herbart and 
Froebel are at present regarded by some as accredited Aunt 
Sallies, always being set up only to be knocked down. In 
this book one blow disposes of Froebel, while the knocking 
down of Herbart begins before he is set up, suggesting the 
metaphor of a decent burial. 

Mr. Urwick's experience of teachers and schools is not a 
happy one, and neither Herbart nor Froebel seems to have 
reached them. Out-of-school environment is stated to be 
“ more productive of rapid mental growth than actual work in 
school," because out of school the environment is always partly 
familiar, partly new, and “‘life is always going out towards it 
and assimilating it." We had an idea that the term " appercep- 
tion," so common among the Herbartians, might be defined in 
this way. Again, “school is the steeper gradient, often strewn 
with obstacles that tax the strongest and discourage the 
weakest.” This sounds unhappy, but later we hear that the 
pupil “is guided and helped at every step by a teacher whose 
business itis to arrange and grade the material for him in such 
a way as will smooth over every difficulty that can be foreseen, 
and explain any unforeseen difficulty that may at any time 
arise. What is required of him is docility—t.e., quick re- 
ceptivity." Again, we read: " In the current practice of oral 
teaching, pupils are almost passive and teachers over-exert 
themselves." All this may be true, but, if so, we had better 
resuscitate Froebel and his "self.activity " or Herbart’s 
“interest,” which he himself describes as “ self-activity." 

Mr. Urwick honestly does his best to combat this state of 
things, but he might find Froebel and Herbart his strongest 
supporters. We have an impression that he has approached 
the study of Herbart with strong prejudices against his theories 
and that he has left Froebel sternly on one side—an impression 
arising from the fact that much of the book, with very slight 
alterations, would stand as an interesting restatement of Her- 
bartian teaching, with the substitution of a few phrases. For 
example, "recipient ideas" take the place of "apperceiving 
ideas," and, though the change is not perhaps important, the 
Herbartian phrase suggests less passivity on the part of the 
pupil. The Herbartian "statement of aim" is called “ per- 
functory " ; yet we read: “If the pupils understand what the 
problem is and what is wanted with it, there is in class teach- 
ing as a rule no difficulty whatever in getting the class to accept 
it as their problem and to exert their eagerness to solve it." 
As the opposite page tells us that the youthful mind is “an 
inveterate shirk," there seems to be something to be said for 
the pupils first understanding the problem—v.e., for a “ state- 
inent of aim." 

The main point is to get good teaching, and if Froebclian 
and Herbartian doctrines are preached in some fashion, these 
thinkers are beyond caring for the credit of it. And the 
book is worth reading, worth discussing. It does not succeed 
in avoiding technical terms, it invents new ones; but there is 
a freshness in the point of view, though we should like to 
suggest the application of the genetic method versus the 
spontaneous generation theory, as applied to educational 
thought. Mr. Urwick almost implies that he is the first who 
combines the psychologist and the schoolmaster, except “the 
blind followers of Herbart." 

The sections on the bearing of biology on educational 
theory are good, one section dealing with the function of con- 
sciousness, the next applying this theory to human life and 
showing well the selective pressure of society upon the 
individual both long ago and in our own day. At the same 
time the author drives home the necessity laid upon the school 
for providing for the leisure hours of those who must lead 
monotonous lives. 

A decidedly interesting passage is that in which the in- 
attentive pupil is spoken of as having allowed his mind to 
sink down to the level of “ sensational process," and where 
A plea is made that h>- educator must know lower as well as 


the lower and the higher. 

For beginners the terms “immediate and final values" are 
hardly made sufficiently clear, though much space is given to 
them, and it is open to question whether the use of the term 
“ meaning," instead of the everyday “idea,” is good, in a book 
attempting to do without technicalities. The preference ex- 
pressed for “ sequence " as applied to ideas rather than the 
Herbartian " mass " may be justifiable, but it is a pity then to 
talk of “a mass of meaning " or of "a cluster of ideas." The 
latter is not so far removed from “mass.” The term “system” 
is also employed and might have been used oftener with 
good effect. 

The book should prove useful to teachers in general—most 
useful, perhaps, to Herbartians by helping them to make clear 
to themselves through discussion the meaning and value of 
various points in Herbartian doctrines. 


t 


Principles of Secondary Education : a Text-Book. The 
Studies. By CHARLES DE GARMO. (5s. Macmillan.) 
Mr. Charles de Garmo, Professor of the Science and Art of 

Education at Cornell, is well known in the States and outside 

of them as one of the most enlightened believers in Herbart’s 

system of education, and he has made, in the volume before us, 

a systematic presentation of the fundamental principles of 

secondary education as seen mainly from that point of view. 

The most prominent purpose he sets before himself is to reveal 

through an analysis of the content of the studies themselves 

their inherent and comparative educational value, and to 
determine as far as he can, upon the basis of this, the best 
possible combination of the studies into the various curricula 
now demanded, both in the States and in England, but more 
particularly in the former. As is right and fitting in a text- 
book, he avoids all novelties and efforts at “ contribution ” and 
confines himself to exposition and to argument which arise 
out of the analysis he presents. He aims to set before the 
student the leading problems which have to do with the second- 
ary curriculum and to furnish a guide to their rational solution. 

It is quite clear that he cannot cover the whole of the ground 

in a book of this size,so that we are to expect another volume 

before long. We have been careful to make this brief state- 
ment as to the purpose of the book from almost the author’s 
own words, because we are convinced that it is a wise and 
sound one, and makes an excellent attempt—and, on the 
whole, it seems to us a successful attempt—to start us towards 
the right solution of the many difficulties with which the 
question bristles for us here in England. Whether or not we. 
accept Herbart’s view, we cannot study the text-book without 
acknowledging that it affords real help towards the solution of 
the educational problems which face us in England no less 
than in the States. 

After briefly considering the more abstract side of the 
social basis and the individual basis of the work before us, 


| we plunge definitely into the studies in secondary-school 


instruction—that is, instruction in the high school—and we 
take the bases for selection, past and present, in chapter 1. 
Then, in the next chapter, we dcal with the classification of 
studies into convenient groups—the natural sciences, the 
humanities, and economic science. Then, in chapters iii. and 
iv., after treating very clearly of the fundamental distinctions 
between the natural sciences and the humanities as to truth. 
beauty, and goodness, we are led to consider the function and 
the relative educational worth of the studies themselves and 
their groups: the natural sciences, the exact sciences 
(mathematics, &c.), the biological, and the earth sciences 
(geology and geography); the humanities (languages and 
literature, ancient, modern, and the mother tongue), and also 
the fine arts and history; and, lastly, economic science. 
These analyses are thoughtfully and temperately done, and 
give us much to think about and to decide; and on them the 
whole worth of the book depends. We have read them very 
carefully, and have failed to discover that any point of prime 
inportance has been omitted or that any comparatively un- 
important point has been included. These analyses, as we 
have said, are excellently done, and we'báse our high opinion 
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of the book on their excellence. Then comes the last chapter 
—the fifth—in which the organization of these studies into 
curricula are given; the two-fold aspect of the teaching of all 
school studies—:.e., education for insight and training for 
efficiency, studies which should be compulsory, and those 
which may be left to choice, the selection and sequence of 
topics, the correlation of studies, and practical considerations 
in the construction of courses of study. Here the book ends. 
But five highly interesting appendixes follow. They are: (a) 
Tables from the Report of the Committee of Ten—of especial 
interest; (6) Typical American High School programs; (c) 
Typical German, French, English, and Swedish Curricula ; 
(d) Manual Training; and (e) Commercial Programs. We 
may add that the typical English school chosen is Rugby ; 
and that the “ Regulations for English Secondary Schools," 
issued by the Board of Education for 1905, is also given. 

Altogether, this book is well arranged and gives us all that 
we need for our first consideration as far as the studies of 
secondary schools are concerned. The problem is rendered 
slightly easier in the States than it is with us; for education 
there is practically one whole from the infant school to the 
University, and the schools may, therefore, be more readily 
fitted together and made to supplement one another. The 
time for this in England has not yet come. Meanwhile, we 
are thankful to Prof. De Garmo for his thoughtful and highly 
suggestive book. 


A Syntax of Attic Greek. By F. E. THOMPSON, M.A. 
New Edition, rewritten. (12s. 6d. Longmans.) 

“To Madvig," says Goodwin, “I am indebted for the first 
conviction that the syntax of the Greek moods belonged to 
the realm of common sense.” Yet only last autumn Prof. 
Hale, of Chicago, took occasion, at the meeting of the Classical 
Association in Cambridge, to enter a vigorous protest against 

the heritage of unreason in syntactical method,” with special 
reference to the moods. Syntax has needed once more to be 
brought back to its senses, and perhaps not for the last time. 
Meanwhile, it is no small merit in this new edition of Mr. 
Thompson's “ Syntax" that his treatment of the moods dispenses 
almost entirely with the “ metaphysical swim-bladders" (in a 
phrase of Carlyle’s) against which Prof. Hale protests. Of Mr. 
Thompson's work it cannot be said, “ Es wird hier mehr philo- 
sophiert als geforscht." Indeed, the present danger to Greek 
syntax lies less in a priori assumptions than in a too rigorous 
application of scientific method; for it is just possible that 
historical syntax, which has done so much to clear up the 
tangles of Greek and Latin usage, may itself become an over- 
growth and an impediment—that the living present may be 
smothered by the dead past. 

This danger Mr. Thompson has avoided in the main; it is 
not felt in his treatment of the cases or the moods: but per- 
haps his exposition of the tenses might have been a little 
clearer if he had said less about their origins and more about 
their use in Attic, or had kept the two inquiries a little more 
apart. To what extent, in the bloom of Attic, had the aorist 
forms, other than the indicative, contracted associations with 
past time? There is, of course, much in the book which helps 
towards an answer to this question; but the matter is so im- 
Portant for teacher and learner that it should have been 
treated as a whole and at length. The remarks on pages 178-9, 
for example, which are at present obscure from their con- 
s might then have formed part of a comprehensible 
whole. 

Syntax is suffering at present from a glut of technical terms, 
some of which do as much harm as good. Mr. Thompson 
notes this in the case of the aorist (page 490); and it is true 
that neither “momentary” nor “instantaneous” nor “ punk- 
tuel ” is satisfactory as a characteristic of this tense. But he 
has not always shown the same scruples. Does “ syncretism,” 
for instance, serve any useful purpose? And might not the use 
of “gnomic,” and, indeed, the whole question of the “ gnomic ” 
tenses, be reconsidered with advantage? On the other hand, 

mnatory and monitory,” a really instructive label for a 
certain type of conditional sentence, might well have been 
employed on page 298. | 
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After these few criticisms we will say that this book deserves 
to take a chief place among English works on Greek syntax. 
The first edition, now twenty-five years old, is well known and 
respected. The present edition deserves to be judged as 
a new work, fully abreast of recent research. For a small 
book it is singularly full of matter. Its main concern is with 
Attic, and the copious index locorum shows only a dozen 
references to writers later than Menander, except tbe writers 
of the New Testament ; but Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, and 
Xenophon are fully represented, so fully that it was perhaps 
unduly modest in the author to give his book so narrow a 
title. 

In conclusion we will note, quite casually, a few small 
defects. There are some errors in the translation from 
Andocides on pages 399 f., and in the Greek quoted from 
the same passage on page 183. On page 180 the use of iov, 
as (e.g.) in Ar. Peace 49, 288, might have been mentioned. 
The remarks on “EAAnv and 'EAAds on pages 28 and 44 are 
inconsistent. The meaning given to Ar. Ach. 203 on page 220 
is strangely wrong. On page 421 the first quotation from 
Euripides is out of place. Exception may be taken to the 
statement, “ when €or: stands first it is predicative," on page 7, 
and to the interpretation of Xenophon at the foot of page 29. 
A long list of errata, most concerned with small points of 
accentuation and spelling, is prefixed; but numberless mis- 
takes of the same kind remain, which cannot all be the 
printer’s fault. There are also some carelessnesses of ex- 
pression, such as "so in x.r.A." on page 204 and the use of 
dma on page 327. But these faults detract but little from 
the excellence of the book. 


The Cambridge Modern History. Edited by A. W. WARD, 
G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES. Vol. V.: 
The Age of Louts XIV. (Pp. xxxii, 971. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

This large volume of a thousand pages deals with the second 
half of the seventeenth, and the first decade of the eighteenth, 
century. Although the editors have given the conventional 
title to their volume, they insist in their preface upon the 
variety of interest, the different centres of movement, in 
Europe during the reign of Louis XIV. So far as the recog- 
nition of this truth involves the treatment of important matters 
like the relations between Austria and Turkey and the inner 
history of Sweden on their merits, it is excellent. Too little 
has been known about the local causes which always con- 
tribute so largely to shape European questions, and the local 
peculiarities and traditions which influence the growth of 
institutions. But even here care is needed, and there is a 
tendency in this volume to go to the other extreme. The 
influence of French political thought was so enormous, the 
effects of the French policy of conquest so continuous, that 
they deserved fuller and more leisurely treatment. There is 
a spaciousness about Voltaire and Mignet and the first 
volume of Sorel which we do not feel here. It is as though, 
at a time of immense ecclesiastical activity in some orthodox 
cathedral town, when religious movements were in progress 
reshaping the whole structure of ecclesiastical society, we 
should insist upon seeing the real meaning of the age in the 
quarrels of some vigorous sects. Of course, in the long run 
we might be right; but each age has its own atmosphere, its 
peculiar flavour. Inthe days of Louis XIV. monarchy became 
a dogma, expansion the expression of a creed. At the same 
time, the lessons of the religious wars were consciously applic d 
in testing old views of Church and State; science also and tlie 
arts were studied as giving a conscious bias to society. In a 
strange, marvellous way Louis threw his protection over all 
these tendencies, even when opposed to himself ; and we are 
almost forced to see everything as he makes us see it, in- 
vested with a hardness and a sense of arrested movement. 
So we should have welcomed a good deal more discussion of 
the intellectual activity of the age, especially of the political 
philosophy. Prof. Grant just lets us see how a great inan like 
Vauban could criticize the Government which he served 
(ch. i., " The Government of Louis XIV."). M. Emile Faguet 
is allotted eight pages for a treatment of French literature and 
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its European influence (ch. iii). But we must be grateful for 
two interesting chapters upon religious development in France 
and elsewhere by Viscount St. Cyres and the Rev. M. 
Kaufmann (ch. iv. and xxiv.). If these could have been 
brought together, along with Prof. G. Watkin’s chapter on 
* Religious Toleration in England " (ch. xi.), and allowed more 
scope, as befitted themes of the age of Locke (who receives 
scant measure); if the various constitutional movements had 
been contrasted and rescued from a mass of political detail— 
the title of the book would have been justified. Nor need the 
scheme have suffered. Prof. Firth, for example, could have 
told us more about the conflicting ways in which the Court 
and Parliament tried to adjust their relations in the days of 
Clarendon, and might have enforced the contrast between 
France and England. 

Still, the general impressions of history are very misleading; 
the specialists who go so minutely into the history of Scotland 
and Ireland and Denmark and Poland have not found them 
of much avail. The volume is full of good things. The 
English history is adequate, if not very fresh (ch. v., ix., x., xv.) 
Dr. Ward very wisely goes back into the Middle Ages, and 
sketches the history of Prussia as a whole, before turning to 
the Great Elector (ch. xx., xxi.). We have the usual careful 
study of Scandinavian history by Mr. Reddaway and Mr. 
Nisbet Bain (ch. xviii, xix), The wars and treaties are left 
to experts, including Dr. Wolfgang Michael, of Freiburg-in- 
Baden, who goes at length into the conditions which produced 
the Partition treaties. A feature of the volume is Prof. Bury's 
chapter on " Russia " (ch. xvi.), which precedes Mr. Bain's on 
“ Peter the Great and his Pupils" (ch. xvii). Prof. Bury has 
here written the best account in English of Russian politics 
and society during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
The account of the heresies, reforms, and schisms in the 
Greek Church is particularly interesting (pages 507 f.). 

There is such a great extent covered in this volume, with 
such learning, that it is futile to do more than criticize from 
an outside general point of view, and point out the chief con- 
tributions. As usual, the bibliographies are excellent. It is 
to be hoped that the editors will be able some day to rearrange 
all of them according’ to their subjects and issue them separ- 
ately. 


H.M.l.: Passages in the Life of an Inspector of Schools. 
By E. M. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY. (8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 
Mr. Sneyd-Kynnersley is an admirable raconteur, and we 

are grateful to his colleagues at whose request he compiled 

the records of his inspectorate. The request was disinterested, 
for Mr. Kynnersley is no respecter of persons. The augur 
laughs at his fellow-augurs, and even the sacrosanct pontiffs 
of Whitehall are not immune. — Oxenstirn's '" See, my son, 
by how little wisdom the world is governed" might have stood 
as motto to the volume and e pur si muove as colophon. The 
story begins in 1870 and casts a lurid light on the days of 

ignorance at which the Education Department winked. A 

Welsh parish wanted a School Board, and the reason 

assigned to the Inspector was that the Rector lived in the 

school-house and kept his pig in the girls’ playground. The 

Rector allowed that it was a true bill, but pleaded that there 

was no parsonage, let alone a pigsty, and he and his pig must 

live somewhere. It was through the interest of a Cabinet 

Minister that Mr. Kynnersley got his inspectorship, and he 

tells an apposite story of the appointment as a County Court 

Judge of a barrister who did not own even a wig and gown. 

‘Good gracious! Why did the Chancellor appoint him? 

He taught in Thunday thcoolth in Tweddleton." The Lord 

Chancellor and the Judge will be easily identified. 

The book is a string of anecdotes—some familiar old 
friends, but most of them new, and all told with literary grace 
and kindly humour and a spice of malice which is the very 
opposite of maliciousness. It would be unfair to the author 
to pick out the plums, and we must content ourselves with a 
few samples. l 

Matthew Arnold, who is here represented as " tanto pessimus 
omnium inspector quanto optimus omnium poeta,” persisted, 
in violation of Treasury rules, in travelling every day from 


his home at Esher to Edmonton, where his work of inspection 
lay, and charging his fares to the Department. 


‘The knight of the blue pencil,” as he called his enemy, wrote: 
** Mr. M. Arnold, H.M.I. Why not stay at Edmonton?” And the 

eat man plaintively replied : ** How can you expect me to stay at 

dmonton when John Gilpin couldn't?" The account was passed. 


Question was asked, " How was the Coalition Ministry of 
1783 formed ? " and answered by a Lancashire pupil-teacher: 
" Coalition. During the year 1783 Mr. Brindle and Mr. —— 
cut a canal from Worsley to Manchester, so that people 
could have coal much cheaper than they were having. When 
the time came for opening the canal, Mr. Brindle ran away 
and hid himself. It turned out to be a great success.” 

A school manager once interviewed F. T. Palgrave on some 
grievance, and, getting little satisfaction, inquired whether he 
might ask whom he had the honour of addressing. 


‘t Oh ! certainly," said he. ‘‘ My name is Francis Palgrave.” 

The visitor thanked him, but complained that he rather wished to 
know the ofħcial’s rank. For instance, was his opinion final ? 

‘s Not at all," replied Palgrave airily. **I am what they call a 
Senior Examiner. Above me are the three Assistant Secretaries, 
Mr. A., Mr. B., and Mr. C.; above them is the Secretary, Sir 
F. Sandford ; above him the Vice-President, Mr. Forster; above him 
the Lord President, Lord Ripon; and above him, I óelieve, the 
Almighty." 


Living Greek Language. By Prof. SPvRIDIs. (Athens: Karl Beck.) 

The author would have the English pupil begin to study Greek as a 
living language, and so proceed to classical Greek. That the differences 
between the two can be mastered by one or two days’ preparation is an 
obvious exaggeration, but nearer the mark than the vulgar notion that 
the two are as different as Italian and Latin. The book is constructed 
on the Otto method—grammar, model sentences, and exercises. It is 
a pity that Prof. Spyridis did not call in some English friend to help 
him. Misprints are thick as blackberries, and the professor's English 
is shaky: '* He who has two coats, let him give to that who is deprived 
of.” For the adult student, who alone is likely to use the book, these 
blunders will not much matter. 


Messrs. Blackwell (Oxford) have published a Greek translation of the 
Pervigilium Veneris by Huco H. JOHNSON. Many critics have su- 
spected a Greek original for this marvellous poem, unique of its kind 
and still an enigma, and Mr. Johnson’s version, whether intentionally 
or not we cannot tell, supports this hypothesis. Here are four lines 
turned almost word for word : 


** Rura fecundat voluptas, rura Venerem sentiunt. 
Ipse Amor puer Diones rura natus dicitur. 
unc agas, cum parturiret ipsa, suscepit sinu ; 
Ipsa florum delicatis educavit osculis.” 
'Hborh; 3° É6aA(' Épovpar, aypds elge Kvwpibe 
dv 3° àypois "Epes Aiwrny, pasiv, aùtórais ÉQv, 
by rér’ ér Aáxovs pew àvypbs kóAsor ela ebétaro 
h Ged 8° aBpuis Opewer àvléwy QiAf)uagi. 
We would substitute in the first line £0aAyer àypór. 


Jambes et Poèmes. By AUGUSTE BARBIER. Edited by 
CH.-M. GARNIER. (2s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

We despair of keeping pace with the editions of French classics that 
M. Delbos showers on us, but we cannot pass in silence this selection 
from Barbier's poems and the masterly introduction by M. Garnier. 
In France there have been forty editions of ** Iambes et Poèmes,” but out- 
side France only a single German edition of the ** Iambes." M. Garnier 
has collated the édition revue et corrigée of 1862 with the poet's 
MS., and the notes explain tersely but sufficiently the historical and 
literary allusions. Of Barbier it may be said more truly than of Byron 
that he woke one morning and found himself famous. There is no 
more mordant satire in literature than ** La Curée"' : each stroke tells ; 
there is not an otiose line or epithet ; it has all the gall of Byron's 
** Vision of Judgment " without any of Byron’s discursive humour and 
playful malice. ** L'Idole," from which the famous stanza ** O Corse à 
cheveux plats" was set not long ago for a Translation Prize, is on the same 
high level. These two poeins stand out pre-eminent ; but there are many 
others that have the true ring, and M. Garnier rebuts with vigour the 
belittling criticisms of Sainte-Beuve, who could find in Barbier nothing 
but an echo of Chénier. For the poems on England M. Garnier finds 
an excuse in the circumstances under which they were written ; but no 
such apology i» needed. If England is a land of fogs and factories, 
whose leaden sky serves as a fit dome for its sanctuary, Bedlam ; if the 
Thames is a big sewer, and even Westminster Abbey suggests nothing 
but the English cant which bans Byron, it is not that Barbier is an 
Anglophobe, but by nature a pessimist. The railway engine is to him 
nothing but an infernal machine, a mad Hercules; and Paris itself 
nothing but a witch's cauldron, the sentina gentium. 
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Trois Semaines en France. A French Reader by L. CHOUVILLE, 
Edited by D. L. Savory, with Questions, &c., by FRANCES 
M. S. BATCHELOR. (2s. Clarendon Press.) 

À pedestrian tour of two English boys and a French boy through parts 
of Brittany and Normandy, with descriptions of Mont St. Michel, 
the Constance littoral, and the Bayeux tapestry. The narrative is 
simple and natural, but though, as promised in the preface, the guide- 
book style is avoided, it would have been made more attractive by 
a few adventures or a spice of humour. The questionnaire provides 
asearching test. The illustrations are poor. 


Hoher als die Kirche. Von WILHELMINE VON HILLERN. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, Exercises for Composition and Con- 
versation, and Vocabulary, by CLARENCE ILLIS EASTMAN, 
Ph.D. (1s. 6d. Ginn.) 

** Höher als die Kirche," a pretty little idyll in Riehl’s manner, may 
safely be recommended to schoolmasters on the look-out for a con- 
venient vehicle for their German teaching. The story is interesting 
and the narrative vivid, but it will be found that considerable difficulty 
will be experienced in choosing fitting language in translating. 


Poems of Carducci. Translated by M. C. HOLLAND. 
$s. Fisher Unwin.) 

In his “Italian Literature" Garnett notes that the difficulties of 
translating Carducci's more characteristic poems are almost insuperable, 
and that in reproduction his bronze too often becomes plaster. It is 
strange, notwithstanding, that so few attempts should have been made 
to introduce to English readers (how few of us know Italian !) by far 
the greatest of modern Italian poets. We are grateful, therefore, to 
Miss Holland for giving us a volume of well selected poems, though 
we are bound to add that the translations that face them rarely rise 
above the level of plaster casts. Of actual mistranslations there are 
nota few. ‘‘A distant sound that slowly dies away” becomes ‘‘a 
sound comes from the hemp-fields that are loth to die”; and **a grove of 
cypresses wearied with the winds" **a clump of cypress where the spent 
winds blow." In 
: ** Here where the Forum slumbers thy loneliness 
ate Conquers all sound and greater than glory is,” 
it is hard to recognize ** the solitude of thy Forum surpasses all other 
fame and glory." ‘‘The Janiculan” becomes ‘Janus’ temple" ; 
“shaggy Avar and Hun colts” are ** wild colts unbroken, graceless, 
dishevelled” ; and *'hyppogriff," **Sfactaria" are not authorized 
English forms. These are positive blunders ; but when the translator 
is hampered by rime, especially double rimes, a large amount of liberty 
must be allowed. This, however, can hardly be stretched to cover the 
" unchartered freedom " that Miss Holland takes. She needs a rime 
for ‘* farewell” and for **dinner," and adds the stopgaps we indicate 
by brackets : 

** And eats other things than fir-cones for her dinner, 
And neither am 1 a small calf [with a bell], 
Pulling down the green leaves [nor on them growing thinner]. 
Farewell, my old home ! Cypresses, farewell !” 
Carducci speaks of the wild asses of the desert, the rivals of Job's 
stallions in love and in the race. This is rendered ** Thou with the 
steeds of Job didst turn and flee,” because a rime is wanted for 
* free." In ** The Church of Polenta” there is an exquisite vignette: 
“ Above smokes the chimney of the rustic, who is stirring the yellow 
maize in the glowing copper." In ** Yonder smokes the flat house-top, 
where the peasant poureth golden grain downward to the fiery copper,” 
what English reader will be aware that the poet is describing a brew 
of pollenta? In the simple poems ** Il Bove” and ** Primo Vere ” the 
translator is more successful, and even in plaster Carducci is well 
worth knowing. 
Leaves from a Cambridge Notebook. By O. J. DUNLOP. 
(2s. 6d. net. W. Heffer.) 

The sex of the author is often a perplexity to the reviewer, but in 
this case ** Dear Two” of the dedication strikes at once the feminine 
note, and ** a blue of the blue and golden days” resolves all doubts, 
except that of spinster or married. The notebook is that of a landscape 
painter, and it is only far on in the volume that we discover the artist 
Is a Girton student. O.J. Dunlop has a true eye for flat land, and can 
make a scene live with her pen. ‘‘The hedges leap out of brown 
woods, and with lean, brown limbs run helter-skelter through the fields, 
with a bob to the dips in the land. The far-away land lies blue and 
the sky is blue, but the distance between is pearly grey, and whether 
it be sky or plain only an occasional spire can tell us. And amidst 
all this blue and brown the earth throbs with pleasurable colour, whose 
rich red plough-land rejoices the eye." This is far from the finished 
perfection of Ruskin, but it is a true spring vignette. 


Renkauf's Wall Pictures for Schools, Neue biblische Wandbilder. 
(Karl Havilik, Stuttgart; Rudd & Co., 110, 112 Southwark 
Street, London, S.E.) . 

These fine pictures merit high praise. Teachers of the New Testa- 
ment often hunt about to find pictures to illustrate Bible story, and the 
result is usually most disappointing. The standard which satisfies the 
publisher is commonly that of a second-rate Sunday school. Even 
when a great artist like Millais portrays these themes he fails, on the 
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whole, to help in the special direction needed by teacher and scholar ; 
for the child cannot grasp the subtle æsthetic purpose of the pre- 
Raphaelite. In the Renkauf pictures we have at last found a treat- 
ment of the Parables which appears to be really satisfactory, and we 
have submitted them to the test of criticism by children in order to see 
if our prejudice in their favour was confirmed. The expression, the 
action of the characters tell the story with dramatic interest, but 
without exaggeration. The scenery, dress, and all external features 
are represented with truth to fact, and the colouring is most effective. 
Half-a-dozen have, so far, been produced. The series in the most 
expensive form cost only 12s., and the publishers are justified in 
saying that they will not only serve the immediate purpose of the 
teacher in Bible lessons, but are worth retaining as permanent decora- 
tion for the walls of a schoolroom. Some years ago the German 
publishers led the way in the improvement of wall maps and atlases, 
and our English firms ve sicwly followed suit. It appears as if the 
story were to be repeated as regards the production of schoolroom 
pictures. Several series of most artistic and effective design have been 
issued in France and Germany, and the set now before us are equal to, 
but do not surpass, some of their predecessors. English publishers 
could provide our schools with equally excellent work if the same pains, 
pedagogic as well as technical, were devoted to the task. 


Birds of Britain. By Lewis BONHOTE. (20s. net. Black.) 

This handsome volume is adorned by one hundred coloured illustra- 
tions from Mr. Dresser's ‘‘ Bird’s of Europe,” a work that needs no 
commendation. The drawing is singularly faithful, and, if the colouring 
seems sometimes too vivid and even glaring, as in the starling, it must 
be remembered that these are copies of stuffed specimens, not re- 
productions of the impressions left on us by a glance at birds in their 
native haunts. The volume contains every British bird and is a most 
serviceable book of reference for the collector and the naturalist, and 
the notes are in great part the outcome of personal observation. 


Complete Poetical Works of Shelley. Oxford Edition. Edited by 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON, (3s. 6d. Henry Frowde.) 

The excellence of the ‘‘ Oxford ” texts is too well established to need 
further setting forth by us with the appearance of each new volume. 
Their freedom from an elaborate apparatus of notes and biographical 
matter gives them, to our mind, a peculiar value at this time, and their 
low price brings them within the reach of all. ‘‘ The Editor of Shelley 
to-day," says Mr. Hutchinson in his preface, ** enters upon a goodly 
heritage, the accumulated gains of a series of distinguished pre- 
decessors," and the present edition certainly does not fall below the 
high tradition of those which are already classics. Mr. Hutchinson, in 
an interesting summary, reviews the long succession of Shelley texts 
gradually gathering round Mrs. Shelley's editions of 1839, and quotes 
an illuminating passage from Dr. Garnett's causerie on the Bodleian 
MSS. contributed to the Speaker of December 19, 1903. Mr. Hut- 
chinson need not regret the poverty of his work as annotator. His 
scholarship, and his close familiarity with the contemporary literature, 
have not been wasted, though their exercise is somewhat limited in this 
edition ; the textual notes, brief as they are, are full of interest and in- 
formation. Textual criticism is not a task for a Dryasdust. To quote 
one instance: Mr. Hutchinson's sketch of the history of the debated 
line, ** Aught but a lifeless -/od, until revived by thee,” the last line of 
stanza vi. of the Dedication of ‘*The Revolt of Islam," with the 
parallel from a parody of Lamb's, shows what fascinating scope even 
the most limited textual criticism offers for imaginative reconstruction. 
On the frontispiece is reproduced the beautiful portrait of Shelley 
painted by Miss Curran at Rome in 1819. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 

The University Extension Board have decided again to arrange in 
the University Buildings, South Kensington, a short Training Course 
for Lecturers, to be held in the summer term. The numbers who 
attended the three previous courses showed that such a course as is 
contemplated meets the needs of young graduates and others desiring 
to lecture, who have had no experience and have no opportunity of 
gaining practice in lecturing. The testimony of those who attended 
shows that the course was highly appreciated and that its continuance 
is desired. The course will consist of ten weekly meetings on Monday 
evenings from 6 to 8 o'clock, and will begin on April 27. Four 
lectures on ** The Art of Lecturing” will be given by Prof. John 
Adams, M.A., B.Sc., and four lectures and demonstrations on ‘‘ The 
Management of the Voice" by Dr. H. H. Hulbert. These will be 
followed by four meetings for practical work. The first hour will be 
devoted to further demonstration and practice in voice production : 
the second hour will be set apart for practical lecturing by the students 
themselves. The final two meetings of the course will be given up 
entirely to practice in lecturing. Each student will have an opportu- 
nity of delivering a portion of a lecture upon a sübject settled before- 
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hand after consultation with Prof. Adams, who will afterwards give 
hints and suggestions with regard to the arrangement of matter and 
the form of delivery. Dr. Hulbert will give similar help in connexion 
with the management of the voice. The fee for the course is ZI. Ios. 


OXFORD. 


The University at the time of writing has not yet reassembled after 
the Easter vacation, and my report is necessarily confined to recording 
a few incidents or announcements that have appeared in the Gazse/tes 
of the end of the Lent term or the end of the vacation. 

An interesting example of ‘‘inter-academic comity ” was the letter 
of condolence sent (on April 2) to the University of Cambridge on the 
occasion of the death of the Duke of Devonshire. Eulogy is no doubt 
easier in Latin; but it would be difficult to improve on the following 
description of the late Chancellor of Cambridge : — ‘‘ Civis egregius, 
incorruptus senator, amantissimus patriae, aequi servantissimus, quem 
neque adulationis artes, nec partium studia nec metus neque amicitiae, 
nec privati commodi expectatio a proposito unquam poterant revocare." 

The chief incident of the Easter vacation (apart from the Boat Race, 
which it is not here lawful to mention) is the Honour Classical Modera- 
tions list. The numbers have recently shown a tendency to decrease, 
in spite of the fact that the total number of undergraduates has grown. 
This is due to the increasing tendency to take Pass Moderations at an 
earlier period, and then proceed to the Final Honour studies. The 
numbers this year of those who obtain Honours are 169. In 1907, 
176 appeared in the list ; in 1906, 193. In the years 1890 to 1900, the 
average was considerably over 200. The change is no doubt connected 
with the recent noticeable widening of the Oxford curriculum, by the 
encouragement given to more modern studies. The Research Degrees, 
the various avenues to ** Diploma" studies, the new Honour Schools— 
e.g., English and Modern Languages—all tend to diminish the demand 
for Honour Classical Moderations ; and the increasing number of those 
who aim at a three years’ course, which shall be chiefly occupied in the 
newer studies, is another force acting in the same direction. 

The following deaths have occurred of Oxford men, either former 
resident members or recipients of Oxford Honorary Degrees :— 
Geheimrat Franz Kielhorn, Hon. D.Litt. Oxford, who assisted Prof. 
Monier Williams in producing his Sanskrit Dictionary (1862-5), was 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the Deccan College, Poona (1866- 
82), Gottingen Professor of Sanskrit (1882-1c08), and assisted as 
representative of the German Ministry of Education in arranging the 
German Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford. Also F. P. Morrell, M.A., 
Steward of St. John's College, Solicitor to the University, University 
Coroner, and Registrar of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court (sixty-eight) ; 
H. C. Lecky, M.A. of Christ Church and B.M., who died in the 
Sussex Hospital, Brighton (twenty-nine) ; and (by a deplorable acci- 
dent in Cornwall on March 23) R. C. Many, of Louisiana, U.S.A., and 
Rhodes Scholar of Queen's College, who was washed from the rocks 
and drowned while walking on the cliffs of Port Isaac. 


The following announcements have appeared :— 

University Prizes and Scholarships. —Matthew Arnold Prize (Essay) 
—-H. Birkhead, B. A. (Trinity). Lothian Essay Prize—R. H. Soltau 
(Scholar, Pembroke). Halland Houghton Prizes: Syriac Prize—D. C. 
Simpson, B.A. (Wadham) ; Senior Septuagint Prize—R. H. Lightfoot, 
B.A. (Worcester) ; Junior Septuagint Prize—C. G. Saunders (Scholar, 
St. John’s) ; Senior Greek Testament Prize—C. H. K. Boughton, B.A. 
(Wadham); Junior Greek Testament Prize—A. Gaunt, B.A. (Trinity). 

Appointments.—Proctors: J. F. Stenning, M.A., Fellow of Wad- 
ham; E. Barker, M.A. (Merton). Pro-Proctors : F. A. Dixey, D.M., 
Fellow of Wadham; Rev. H. C. Wace, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose ; 
J. B. Baker, M.A., Tutor of Non-Collegiate Students; A. Angel, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Christ Church), Tutor of Non-Collegiate Students. 
University Lecturer. —Dr. Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Pro- 
fessor in University of Berlin, to deliver one or more lectures in Greek 
History and Literature, in June, 1908. 

Chancellor's Oxford Appeal Fund.—Secretary reports an offer from 
the Goldsmiths’ Company to contribute to the fund £10,000 to estab- 
lish a Readership in English. 


The following elections to scholarships in the Women's Colleges 
have been made :— 

SOMERVILLE CoLLEGE.—Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £50 for three 
years— Mabel Kingsland, Pendleton High School, for Natural Science. 
Edith Coombs Scholarship of £50 for three years—Dorothy Sheep- 
shanks, St. Felix School, Southwold, for History. Exhibition of 
£35—Doris de Zouche, Liverpool High School, for Modern Lan- 
guages. Exhibitions of Z25—Nellie Henderson, City of London 
School, for English ; Alice Horsman, private tuition, for Classics ; 
Constance Todd, St. Felix School, Southwold, for Modern Languages. 
Highly commended— Beatrice Daunt, Brighton High School ; Editha 
Derrick, Cheltenham Ladies' College. 

LADY MARGARET Harr.—Scholarships have been awarded as 
follows :— To Miss Margaret Spencer-Smith, Church of England High 
School, Graham Street, the Mary Talbot Scholarship of Z40 a year 
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for three years (Modern History) ; to Miss Ellen B. Kenyon, Godolphin 
School, Salisbury, a scholarship of £30 (Modern History); to Miss 
Rosalind M. Fynes-Clinton, Sandecotes School, Parkstone, a Jephson 
Scholarship of £50 (Mathematics). Miss K. M. Metcalfe, Chelten- 
ham Ladies' College (English), and Miss K. A. Newbold, Tunbridge 
Wells High School and Godolphin School, Salisbury (Latin and 
French), were distinguished in the examination. The scholarships to 
be awarded in March, 1909, will be the Old Students’ Scholarship of 
£40 a year for three years, a Jephson Scholarship of £45, and a 
scholarship of £35. 

Sr. Hucu's Harr.—Scholarships have been awarded as follows: 
(1) the Hall Scholarship, to Miss Jean M. Douglas (Modern History) ; 
(2) the Clara Evelyn Mordan Scholarship, to Miss Edith M. Linton, 
St. Mary's College, Paddington (Classics). The scholarships to be 
awarded in March, 1909, will be a Hall Scholarship of £25 a year for 
three years and the Ottley Scholarship of £40 a year for three years 
(the latter open only to candidates who have been educated at the 
Worcester High School). 


CAMBRIDGE. 
The Vacation has had its great event in the death of the Chancellor. 


Spencer Compton Cavendish, eighth Duke of 
Old E aii Devonshire, needs no eulogy here. . Your readers, 
and the New. like all other English men and English women, 


know his name and fame, the high character that 
carried him througli a long political life with the respect of friends and 
opponents yielded in no common measure, and the independence and 
integrity that gave a tone to our national politics. He succeeded his 
father as Chancellor in 1892. It was remarked at the time, by those 
who lay stress on such things here, that his academic record was not 
distinguished. His predecessor and his successor were respectively 
Second Wrangler in 1829 and Senior in 1865. Yet, when one looks 
through the list of our Chancellors since 1688—Dukes, Princes, and a 
Marquis as they are—his name stands out among them ; ** people of 
importance" they may have been, some of them, in their day, but now 
well-nigh forgotten. 

By statute, the election of a new Chancellor must take place within 
a fortnight or so of the occurrence of a vacancy, and there were many 
hurried consultations among those who happened to be in Cambridge 
in the vacation or who could get back. Various great names were 
current, so the newspapers told us, and some of them really were 
proposed. Mr. Balfour was conspicuous among the supposed candi- 
dates ; but it was felt, even by his political supporters, that at present 
it would be better for the University not to have as its Chancellor the 
leader of a political party, and they urged the claims of Lord Alver- 
stone. Rumour whispers that the Lord Chief Justice's athletic record 
and sympathies told heavily in his favour with some of his supporters, 
while his legal distinction suggested to others that his services might be 
valuable in situations where a layman, however gifted, might perhaps 
be at a loss. However, Lord Alverstone declined to stand. A list of 
members of the Senate in favour of the election of Lord Rayleigh was 
issued containing about 80 names, and four days later another, in which 
the numbers had swelled to 150. Lord Rayleigh was then elected 
without opposition. 

The new Chancellor's name is familiar to all for his scientific 
achievements ; but it may not be so well known that for five years he 
was our Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics—from 1879 to 
1884, when he was succeeded by Prof. J. T. Thomson. His election 
has given great satisfaction. It is something that the chief offcer of 
the University should be a man of such eminence in a branch of 
learning of so much interest and vitality amongst us, and one who, by 
actual experience, knows what the inner life of the University is. 
May his reign be long ! 


We had two non placets of some interest at the end of last term. A 
proposal to appoint an Assistant Director to the 
Fitzwilliam Museum was non-placeted, but carried 
by 48 to 16. A museum which grows as ours does 
by the constant generosity of its friends can very easily outstrip our 
ideas of the staff necessary at once for its care, its protection, and its 
use. This imperceptibly happens, and a great collection becomes 
unworkable through its very value and variety, or else only workable 
at the risk of theft and fire and other mischances. The Senate, at all 
events, has decided to add to the staff, and we hope it will be a general 
gain to those who use the museum. Two theories, of course, pre- 
vail about such places, which in the case of libraries are even more apt 
to conflict —the Toolshop theory and the Old-Curiosity-Shop theory, 
and a librarian or custodian who holds one of these theories will never 
quite please those of his constituency who hold the other. We have 
had a curious illustration in the Library for some time of the results 
of an uncertainty between the two theories. Eight or ten years ago 
the Codex Bezae was unstitched in order to be heliogravured—a most 
useful service to learning—and it has never been put together again. 
For long one leaf was exposed for public inspection, in which the Latin 
page and the Greek, which are supposed,to-answer to each other 
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verbally, contained totally different passages. At last a Latin page was 
added which matched the Greek ; but the MS. is not yet a book again. 
It is said to be a question of how it may best be preserved ; but in 
the meantime our greatest manuscript treasure is no longer the intact 
whole which its makers designed it to be and which it has been for 
centuries. 


The other mon-p/acet turned on Mr. Charles Oldham’s bequest for 
a Shakespeare Scholarship. The Syndicate, ap- 

Shakespeare. = pointed to arrange schemes for this and for the 
Oldham Classical Scholarship, referred each to the 

Board in charge of the studies that seemed most concerned, and from 
their reports proposed two sets of regulations. The classical set passed 
without remark. On the Shakespeare regulations several criticisms 
were made and accepted ; but, on the point whether Mr. Oldham’s 
intentions might best be met and the University best served by a regu- 
lation limiting the Scholarship to men in their fourth term, it came to 
fly-sheets and a division. A very strongly signed fly-sheet, representing 
a good many faculties in the University, put the case for throwing the 
Scholarship open to every undergraduate, and when it reached the 
Senate House the grace was thrown out without the votes being 
counted. A mew scheme is now to make. This is a small matter, per- 
haps ; but the fact of there being a valuable Scholarship in Shakespeare 
open to all undergraduates may lead many to a closer study of him 
than they might otherwise undertake. A generation of examinations 
has produced—as your readers will be aware, many of them to their 


costa severely practical race, which will undertake nothing as a rule . 


that has not a clear end in view—an end very often of material advan- 
tage. Parents help to make the undergraduate centripetal in this way, 
and the side-prospect of a scholarship will often reconcile the most 
common-sense father to the pursuit of spiritual and intellectual 


interests. 
The nomination of Dr. John Neville Figgis as Hulsean Lecturer 
Hulsean for 1908-1909 calls, perhaps, for remark. A dis- 
Lectureship, tinguished historical scholar, and a man whose 


friends attribute to him gifts not commonly shared, 
he has preached before the University during the current year. But 
his association with the Community of the Resurrection at Mirfield will 
make his appointment questionable with many. The fact of his mem- 
bership of this Community was suppressed in the public notices when 
he preached here in November : that was remarked at the time. Per- 
haps we are becoming more tolerant, or more indifferent, or perhaps, as 
some say, the work of the Reformation is being slowly and silently 
undone ; or perhaps, finally, the Hulsean Lectureship is not to-day of 
much importance to any one. Everybody will admit Dr. Figgis's 
abilities, however much they may doubt the desirability of associating 


his particular ecclesiastical colour with the traditions of the Hulsean 
ctureship. 


Mr. Rowland Henry Biffen, M.A., of Emmanuel College, ps been 
elected Professor of Agricultural Botany. is was 
San MEO expected. Mr. Biffen has for some time past been 
f " working at wheat, directing his experiments alon 
lines originally suggested by the experiments of the Bavarian Abbé, 
Gregor Mendel. Mendelism is much to the fore here, with a group of 
scientific men and women doing brilliant and original work in its 
Investigation. Mr. Biffen has shown that new varieties of wheat may 
produced which combine the high quality, now found in a few 
foreign sorts only, with the productiveness of standard English varie- 
ties. He has also made a most important contribution to the subject 
of the inheritance of disease, by proving that certain common diseases 
of wheat, or perhaps rather the susceptibility to them, may be trans- 
mitted in accordance with Mendel's laws. If he is able to develop a 
wheat at once proof against these diseases and also otherwise of good 
quality, it is hardly conceivable to the ordinary mind what he may 
prove to have done for English agriculture at large—and for more 
than that ; for, as Prof. Sir Clifford Allbutt pointed out some time ago 
on the occasion of Mr. Bateson's public lectures on Mendelism, when 
once the transmission of susceptibility to disease is understood, it will 
dome become more practicable to combat disease, and we may see 
great advances in medicine. 

In this connexion it may be added that there is a prospect of 
another professorship, the holder of which is ** to promote by teaching 
and research the knowledge of Genetics.” It is generally understood 
who will be the first professor on the new foundation, and it is hoped 
to connect it in some way with the forthcoming celebration here of the 
icu of Darwin's birth. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company have resolved to make us a grant of 
£10,000 for the purpose of founding and endowing a Readership in 
Metallurgy—the Readership to be associated with the name of their 

ompany. 

The Cayley and Stokes Lectureships in Mathematics, endowed for 
five years in 1903 by the generosity of a benefactor, are to be pro- 
longed, Dr. Lewis Mond has provided a large part of the cost of this 
Continuation, but some deficit is expected unless other benefactions 
reinforce a useful endowment. 


There is a prospect this term of a public discussion of the Classical 


Tripos which promises to be of some interest. At 
present there are two composite papers, in each of 
which the component parts are Philosophy, Litera- 
ture, and Architecture—with the understanding that a candidate has a 
choice of questions as he pleases among them. As was foreseen when 
the new Tripos was under discussion, the ** soft option” has prevailed, 
and Literature, the hardest section of the paper, tends to be neglected. 
Meantime a feeling has risen that, in view at once of the relative 
importance of the various departments of classical study and of the 
poor results that actually follow in practice, the whole paper given to 
Grammar and Philology is excessive. It is proposed to put these two 
allied subjects into the less emphasized position now held by Litera- 
ture, in which case those to whom Nature has denied the turn for 
Grammar and Philology—and they are the great majority of mankind 
—may concentrate on Philosophy and Architecture, while Literature, 
being honoured by a whole paper to itself, will receive proper 
attention. 

It is foreseen that this will be a death-blow to the old Cambridge 
tradition of sound scholarship, that it will introduce the slovenly and 
slap-dash methods that characterize Oxford at its worst, that it will do 
away with the scientific study of language, with a fine training for the 
mind, and with a subject in which it is really easier to examine than 
in Literature. The worst results will naturally follow. Mathematics 
perished when the Senior Wrangler was abolished ; now Classics are 
to go; nothing will stand between us and vacuity but Physics and 
Agriculture. | 

The prospect is alarming ; but I, for one, shall vote for the change if 
it comes to a Grace, for it is really remarkable how little our classical 
studies sometimes do to quicken thought and imagination. Poets are 
studied line by line, for grammar's sake, for metre's and lexicography's, 
while poetry and the poet have hardly a glance. The change would 
mean more serious attention to Literature by lecturers and students 
without the easy refuge of the soft option, and probably a corresponding 
growth in thoughtfulness and literary sense, sorely needed. Classical 
studies at large, here and in the country, in England and America, have 
suffered long and still suffer from the paralysing touch of the gramma- 
rian. He has killed the life of the study in countless cases, and it is 
only in the measure that the conception of the classics as Humanities 
triumphs over him that they will continue to occupy the attention of 
minds whose main concern is life. 


Prizes and Scholarships.—Chancellor’s Medal for English Verse— 
G. G. G. Butler (Trinity). Porson Prize—C. A. Storey (Trinity) ; 
honourably mentioned, A. S. F. Gow (Trinity. Brown Medals— 
Greek Ode, A. S. F. Gow (Trinity); Latin Ode, J. R. M. Butler 
(Trinity) ; Greek Epigram, A. S. F. Gow (Trinity) ; Latin Epigram, 
G. G. Morris (Trinity. Powis Medal—W. C. Cleary (Trinity). 
Allen Scholarship—G. R. Mines (Sidney Sussex). Bell Scholarships— 
(1) H. E. Guilleband (Pembroke), (2, bracketed) C. C. Brown (Trinity) 
and C. A. Storey (Trinity). Abbott Scholarship—bracketed, J. K. Best 
(Queens’) and T. J. E. Sewell (Queens). 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.— Entrance scholarships and exhibi- 
tions have been awarded on the results of the March examinations as 
follows :— The Jane Agnes Chessar Foundation Scholarship for pro- 
ficiency in Classics, of the annual value of about £88 for four years, 
to Miss E. M. Steuart (North London Collegiate School). In order 
of merit, the Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £60 a year for three years 
and an additional term, to Miss E. B. Harvey (High School and 
University, Manchester), for Mathematics ; the Skinners’ Scholarship 
of 450 for three years, to Miss E. S. Duckett (St. Mary's College, Pad- 
dington) for Classics, bracketed equal to Miss H. Richardson (James 
Allen School), who holds a Gilchrist Scholarship and is ineligible for 
a College Scholarship ; the Todd Memorial Scholarship, augmented to 
£50, to Miss D. V. Burch (Oxford High School), for Natural Sciences. 
College Scholarships of £30 each to Miss M. Soman (Norwich High 
School) and Miss F. E. Harmer (City of London School), bracketed 
equal in Modern Languages ; a Pfeiffer Scholarship of £20, to Miss C. 
Selby (Sydenham High School), for History ; and a College Scholarship 
of £20, to Miss E. Ferguson (Croydon High School), for Mathematics. 
Small exhibitions of Z15 each have been awarded to Miss D. Watson 
(Lancaster Grammar School), for Classics ; Miss H. M. Hetley (Syden- 
ham High School), for French and German; Miss H. D. Bugby (James 
Allen School), for Mathematics ; Miss D. L. Beck (King Edward VI. 
School, Birmingham), for History; Miss W. M. Handford (Bradford 
Grammar School), for Mathematics; Miss E. M. Elligott (Clapham 
High School). for Natural Sciences. Miss I. Thwaites (private tuition), 
in Mathematics, and Miss E. Parfitt (Aberdare County School), in 
Natural Sciences, attained the standard for a small exhibition. 


The 
Classical Tripos. 


UNIVERSITY OE LIVERPOOL. 


The Council of the University have organized an Appointments 
Department with a view to securing situations for their graduates, both 
at home and abroad. No fee is charged to employers, and no can- 
didates are recommended except those personally known to members 
of the University staff. 
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WALES. 

The introduction a the Irish University Bill has been the means of 
rawing attention once again to the inadequacy of 
Walsh Colleges. the present grants allocated to the University and 
colleges of Wales. The disparity between the sums 
which it is proposed to assign to the Irish colleges and those received 
by the Welsh is so great that Wales considers that she has not been 
fairly treated in the past by the Government. Thus, while Dublin 
will receive, under the provisions of the Bill, the sum of £150,000, 
and Belfast £60,000 in building grants, Bangor and Cardiff have only 
received £20,000 each and Aberystwyth £15,000. The yearly grants 
to the Irish colleges are also on a far more generous szale. The total 
sum which the three Welsh colleges and the University receives in 
maintenance grants is £16,000, which is not equivalent to that which 
is separately allotted to Dublin, Belfast, or Cork. These facts lend 
additional force to the case for Wales, which was submitted to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year ; so that it is confidently hoped 
that in the next Budget a substantial additioa to the present grants will 
be made. The Cardiff Education Committee have passed the following 
resolution :—** That, in view of the grants proposed by His Majesty's 
Government towards University education in Ireland, this Committee 
is of opinion that Wales is not fairly treated in this matter, and strongly 
urges upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer the desirability of imme- 
diately increasing the grants to the constituent colleges of the Univer- 

sity of Wales." 


The annual collegiate meetings of the Guild of Graduates of the 
Univeriiy of Wales were held at Bangor on Wed- 
nesday, April 22. On the proposal of Principal 
Harris, of. the Bangor Training College, it was 
resolved that the Guild, ''recognizing the importance of a healthy 
physique as an essential part of the national life, shall do all in its 
wer to encourage the inculcation of the right theory and practice of 
ealthy living, and welcomes the encouragement given to this subject 
by recent regulations of the Board of Education." Mr. Edgar Jones, 
M.A., Barry, was re-elected as treasurer, and Mr. J. G. Davies, M.A., 
as Clerk of the Guild, and the following members were elected as its 
representatives on the University Court :—Prof. W. Jenkyn Jones, M.A., 
Prof. W. Lewis Jones, M.A., the Rev. R. J. Rees, M.A., and Prof. 
D. Phillips, M.A. (of Bala College). At the public meeting. Mr. 
W. J. Gruffyd, M.A., Lecturer in English at Cardiff, read a paper on 
* The Connexion between Welsh and European literature in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries.” 


Prof. J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A., of the University College of 
Wales, has been appointed as Principal of the 
Cirencester Agricultural College. Prof. Davis 
has held the Chair of Zoology at Aberystwyth 
since 1884. Dr. William Williams, Superintendent of Education at 
Swansea, has been appointed as one of His Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Elementary Schools for Wales. As the districts assigned to the Welsh 
Inspectors will probably be rearranged shortly, it is not yet known 
which will be under Dr. Williams's supervision. Prior to his appoint- 
ment as Director of Education at Swansea, he was Lecturer in Physics 
and Mathematics at the Swansea Technical College. 

The Welsh Department of the Board of Education have just issued 
a Red book, in which they suggest the discontinuance of obsolete terms 
in the nomenclature of schools. The names to which they more 
especially refer are **higher grade school,” **national school," 
* grammar school," &c. With regard to the former, it is pointed out 
that, in the majority of instances, the school is in reality only a higher 
elementary school, and therefore should be called by that name. 
Their suggestion that ** endowed school" should be substituted for that 
of ** grammar school" does not, however, appear to be a very happy 
one, and it is difficult to see how it is an improvement. 


Mr. Owen Owen, M.A., Chief Inspector of the Central Welsh 

Pranoo-British Board, has undertaken to take steps to furnish an 

Exhibition. exhibit representative of Welsh Intermediate Edu- 

cation. Schools have, therefore, been requested to 

send to him, not later than May 5, school photographs, note-books, &c., 
illustrating any department of school- work and activity. 


Guild 
of Graduates. 


Appointments. 


SCOTLAND. 


The General Council of Glasgow University has unanimously elected 
Lord Rosebery to be Chancellor of the University 
in succession to the late Lord Kelvin. At pre- 
liminary informal meetings it had been resolved 
to ask Lord Rosebery and Lord Newlands to allow themselves to 
be nominated for the vacant office; but Lord Newlands declined 
nomination, and consequently no other name than that of Lord Rose- 
bery was submitted at the regular meeting of the Council in April. 

At the same meeting of the Glasgow General Council a proposal was 
made that extra-mural teacheis who are graduates should be allowed 
the use of classrooms in the University, and that they should be 
recognized by the University in some such way as the Privatdozent 


Glasgow. 
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is recognized in Germany. The proposal was remitted to a committee 
for consideration and report. 

Glasgow University Court has drafted Ordinances relating to the 
higher Degrees in Arts and Science and to bursaries, scholarships, and 
fellowships. The Ordinances are similar to those which were prepared 
some time ago by Edinburgh University, and their object is to remove 
some of the restrictions imposed by the existing Ordinances. In the 
new Ordinance regulating higher degrees it is proposed to throw open 
the degrees of D.Phil., D.Litt., and D.Sc. to Masters of Arts, with 
Honours in any Department, and to Bachelors of Science. Bachelors 
of Medicine will also be eligible for the D.Sc., and Bachelors of Laws 
for the D.Phil. and D.Litt. It is also suggested that Bachelors of 
Divinity should be made eligible for these higher degrees. The ques- 
tion of instituting a Lectureship in Geography was remitted to a 
committee for consideration. 


Prof. A. Crum Brown is about to retire from the Chair of Chemistry 
at Edinburgh University, to which he was appointed 
in 1865). He is senior professor in the University, 
and is a man of extraordinary versatility and range 
of learning, while he shares to a great extent the literary gift and 
personal charm of his famous brother, Dr. John Brown, the author of 
** Rab and his Friends.” 

Edinburgh University Court has appointed Major D. G. Marshall, 
M.D., I. M.S., to undertake, during the summer session of this year, 
the duties of the Lectureship in Diseases of Tropical Climates. 


The appointments to the Chairs of Moral Philosophy and Physiology 
at St. Andrews University are to be made by the 
University Court on June 27. The last day for 
receiving applications is May 31. The St. Andrews 
University Court has instructed its Chairman to sign a petition to the 
King, praying him to accept the offer made by the French Government 
to restore the Scots College at Paris to its original uses. All the 
Scottish Universities are likely to join in this movement, which it is 
hoped will result in the restoration of the Scots College to the position 
of a college for students of the Scottish Universities studying in Paris. 
The Scots College was originally established as an equipoise to Balliol 
College, Oxford, in order that the connexion of Scotland with France 
might not be weakened ; but it has fot many years been used as a 
seminary of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Bdinburgh. 


8t. Andrews. 


IRELAND. 


The great event of the past month in the Irish educational world has 
been, of course, the new University Bill, which was 
introduced by its author in the House of Commons 
on March 31; and Mr. Birrell may be congratulated, 
on the whole, on having achieved as complete a measure of success 
as was possible under the circumstances. That the new Bill should 
provide a final or an ideal settlement of the educational problem in 
Ireland was not to be expected. Ideal or final settlements of any 
problems are, perhaps, not to be hoped for in this world, in which 
evolution, in races and nations as well as individuals, seems to be con- 
ducted mainly by means of blunders and subsequent attempts to set 
them right ; least of all in Ireland, where so many contlicting interests 
have to be taken into account, and where everything at present seems 
to be in a stage of transition. But it promises, at any rate, a workable 
scheme, which will put an order to the present chaos and furnish a 
starting-point for developments in the future. It follows the lines of 
least resistance ; it turns to account the existing educational resources 
and institutions of the country ; and it appears to be, on the whole, 
acceptable to all or most of the parties concerned. The scheme pro- 
posed by Mr. Bryce of a Federal University in which Trinity College 
was to be included would, perhaps, have been preferred by a large 
proportion, if not the majority, of the Roman Catholic population, and 
certainly by the majority of Presbyterians; but that settlement was 
rendered impossible by the opposition of Trinity College itself, and in 
any case involved the risky experiment of putting new patches on 
old garments. The present measure avoids such difficulties, and has 
secured one advantage at least beforehand—the neutrality, possibly the 
friendly co-operation, of Dublin University, while, on the other hand, 
the great bulk of Roman Catholic opinion appears to be favourable to 
it, and even those who are most inclined to be critical recognize in it 
an honest and earnest endeavour to deal with the situation. 

To pass to the main features of the scheme, they may be summarized 
as follows. Two new Universities are to be founded, one in Belfast 
with one college (the present Queen's College), the other in Dublin 
with three colleges (the Queen's Colleges of Cork and Galway), and 
a new college in Dublin. No religious tests of any kind are to be 
imposed on professors, lecturers, fellows, students, or exhibitioners, or 
any one holding office in the new Universities; nor will any provision 
be made by State endowment for the establishment of Theological 
faculties or the maintenance of places of worship, such equipment 
being left, if subsequently desired by the Universities themselves, to 
private enterprise. The Universities will be governed academically 
by their Senates, at present nominated provisionally for a period of 
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five years, and hereafter to be elected for the most part academically, 
the Crown reserving to itself the right of certain nominations. The 
Senate of the Dublin University will consist of thirty-five members, 
including, besides the Chancellor and the Presidents of the consti- 
tuent colleges, six Crown nominees (of whom one must be a woman), 
fourteen representatives elected by the governing bodies of the consti- 
tuent colleges, five elected by the Convocation of the University, and 
six co-opted members. The Belfast Senate will consist of thirty-four 
or thirty-five members, includihg, besides Chancellor, Pro-Chancellors, 
President, and Registrar of the University, six Crown nominees (one of 
whom is to be a woman) ; six professors elected by the professors ; six 
graduates elected by the graduates; one representative of the students 
‘who must be a graduate) ; six persons representing the benefactors of 
the University; the Lord Mayor of Belfast, the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Chairman of the Board of the Royal 
Victoria Hospital for the time being ; and the Principal of an Ulster 
secondary school, who is to be co-opted. . be oe 

It will be seen that the constitution of the Belfast University differs 
from that of the Dublin one in making provision for local and municipal 
representation, as well as for a representative of secondary education. 
The governing bodies of the other Queen’s Colleges have been recon- 
structed so as to consist respectively of twenty persons of different 
classes and creeds. The present nominations are to last for three years, 
after which they will be academically elected bodies. The University 
professors will be appointed and dismissed by the Senate, provision 
being made for a right of appeal to a Board of Visitors; the present 
professors of the Queen’s Colleges being retained, however, on the old 
terms till they die or retire. The statutes for the general government 
of the new Universities will be drawn up in the first instance by two 
bodies of Commissioners, one for each University, consisting severally 
of seven persons—three Crown nominees and four delegates of the 
governimg bodies. The Universities will have a restricted power of 
afhliatimg outside colleges, this provision being made mainly in the 
interests of Magee College, Londonderry, and Maynooth. The ex- 
aminations will be conducted by the professors, with some aid from 
advising examiners ; but extern students will not be admitted to the 
examinations or degrees of the Universities. ; 

As for the financial part of the scheme, it is proposed to increase the 
present endowment of the Royal University and the Queen’s Colleges 
(£20,000 yearly for the former and approximately £35,000 for the 
latter) to the sum of £80,000, to be divided in the following pro- 
portion :—Belfast £18,000, the new Dublin College £32,000, Cork 
£18,000, and Galway £12,000. In addition, grants will be made for 
building purposes, not exceeding a maximum, in the case of Belfast, 
of £60,000, of Dublin £150,000, of Cork and Galway £14,000 and 
£6,000 respectively—in all, a lump sum of £230,000. T" 

The members of the provisional Senate of the new Dublin University 
have already been named, and form a fairly representative if somewhat 
heterogeneous body, including, besides the Presidents of the constituent 
colleges and of Maynooth College, the Lord Chief Baron, General 
Sir W. F. Butler, three M.P.’s (Mr. Gwynn, Mr. William O'Brien, 
and Mr. Waldron), a number of representatives of the professional 
classes, Dr. Douglas Hyde and Mr. John McNeill, who stand fot 
the Gaelic League, and some other members who may be considered to 
represent the interests of education and of culture generally, such as 
Prof. Magennis and Mr. T. W. Lyster, the Librarian of the National 
Library. The Roman Catholic Church will be represented by two 
Bishops, who have not yet been selected, and there are besides two 
ecclesiastics— Dr. Delany, President of University College, Dublin, 
and Dr. Mannix, President of Maynooth—amongst the members. 
The women's interests are represented by Miss Mary Hayden, M.A. 
Dr. R. J. Coffey, M.A., has been fixed on as President of the New 
College in Dublin. Provision is made for the registration of the exist- 
ing graduates of the Royal University in one or other of the two new 
Universities, and for the transfer of the undergraduates of the Royal to 
the new institutions without any loss of their present academical status. 

As far as public opinion can be gauged by the Press and in conversa- 
tion, there is, on the whole, a disposition on the part of the Roman 
Catholics to accept the scheme, at any rate as offering a satisfactory 
basis for future developments. So far the Hierarchy has made no 
official pronouncement on the subject, but four of the Bishops and one 
Archbishop have expressed their approval, it is true, in somewhat 
guarded terms. Criticism is mainly directed against the financial part 
of the scheme, which is declared by a good many persons to be inade- 
quate, especially as regards the grant for building purposes and equip- 
ment made to the new college in Dublin, which is considerably less 
than that given to the new College of Science. The Municipal Autho- 
tities in Cork have declared themselves disappointed because Cork 
College has not been made the seat of a Munster University ; but, in 
view of the limited number of students in the College and the fact that 
the majority of these are enrolled in one faculty, that of Medicine, it 
must be conceded that the time has scarcely yet come for such a 
development. Mr. Birrell himself, however, in introducing the Bill, 
anticipated the likelihood that Cork College might at some future date 
start on an independent career as a University for the soutnern 

provinces, 
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The Claideamh Soluis, the Gaelic League organ, has published 
several leaders dealing with the new Bill, which it is disposed to 
accept, not indeed as an ideal measure, but as offering an outline 
which may be filled in, if the Irish people will take advantage of the 
situation in the right spirit, so as to develop into a national and demo- 
cratic institution. The editor of the C/atdeamh, who is an able graduate 
of the Royal University, was an earnest advocate, in the earlier stages 
of the University agitation, of the policy of starting an Irish University 
on independent lines, without State endowment and without charter (at 
any rate in the first instance), an institution which would be cheap and 
thoroughly democratic and national, founded by the subscriptions of 
the people, and maintained by voluntary contributions and by the 
fees of its students, and which would depend for its success not so 
much on its endowments and equipments—which would necessarily be 
meagre—as on the excellence of its instruction, the zeal of its students, 
and the spirit animating the whole. Such a plan has much that is 
attractive to the imagination—much, too, that is sound in policy ; 
but, though the humanities may be cultivated (as they often have been 
in Ireland) on potatoes and enthusiasm, scientific education in these 
days involves a considerable outlay, and the degrees or diplomas of 
such an institution would have little value in the professional market— 
none at all outside Ireland. 

In the North, the professors of Queen's College, Belfast, and other 
friends of that institution have expressed their satisfaction with the new 
scheme ; but outside Belfast (and perhaps outside the Queen's College 
circle) there has been a very open avowal of discontent among the 
Presbyterians, who would have preferred Mr. Bryce’s plan, and who 
see in the new measure only the endowment of sectarian education. 
The Sub-Committee of the Higher Education Committee of the General 
Assembly met on the 23rd, and it is reported that they adopted by 
a very large majority a resolution condemning Mr. Birrell’s Bill. The 
governing body of Magee College are also dissatisfied with the position 
in which they find themselves under the new conditions and apparently 
do not desire incorporation with a University in Belfast. 

The fear that the new University will promote sectarian education 
has been expressed in other quarters also, notably in one or two letters 
which appeared in the 7imes from Mr. M. J. McCarthy, the author of 
** Priests and People " and some other works of a similar kind which 
have enjoyed an extensive circulation. Mr. McCarthy sees in the 
scheme—or, at any rate, that part of it which deals with the new Uni- 
versity for Dublin—a device for placing the educational powers and 
endowments of the country in the hands of the Jesuits. To the ordi- 
nary mind, however, it is difficult to find anything in the constitution 
of the new University, so far as it is at present defined, or in the 
nomination of the Senate (that body includes seven Protestants and 
some Roman Catholics of well known liberal tendencies), which 
would warrant such a fear. Sectarianism has, indeed, been the bane 
of Irish education and life generally, and tolerance of the opinions of 
others is one of the virtues which most require to be fostered in this 
country, and there are not a few observers who think that Irish Protestants 
are as badly in need of education in this respect as their Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. But much will depend on the constituency of the 
new foundation, and there seems no reason to suppose that the section 
of Irish Protestants for whom the Royal University has hitherto 
catered will henceforth all transfer their allegiance to Trinity College 
—especially if the new University offers them instruction and degrees 
at a cheaper rate. Even in University College, which is under Jesuit 
control, there have always been a fair number of Protestant students, 
and occasionally Protestant professors ; nor do the leading Roman 
Catholic secondary schools of the country—even those conducted by 
the religious orders—hesitate to avail themselves sometimes of the 
services of Protestants as teachers and examiners if they believe such 
appointments are likely to further their educational efficiency. 

In other quarters complaints have been directed against the provi- 
sion by which extern students are excluded from degrees, and the 
national teachers, many of whom found it possible to take out 
degrees in the Royal University, are especially discontented with this 
part of the scheme. It must be admitted that the provision will press 
heavily on a class of poor students in Ireland, and that any measure 
which may discourage national teachers from seeking University 
qualifications is to be regretted. But the regulation, though it may 
involve hardships on a section of the community, is on the whole 
a wise and salutary one. There is a tendency in Ireland to regard 
a University rather as an institution for supplying students with degrees 
—generally for exploitation in foreign markets—than for providing 
them with education. Besides, it is to be hoped that the difficulty will 
be to some extent overcome by making the University fees as low as. 
possible, and allowing students to make their own arrangements for 
maintenance, as in the Scottish and German Universities and in Trinity 
College, and also by the foundation of bursaries. 


SCHOOLS. 


BREWOOD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—At a meeting of the governors, 
held on April 10, the Rev. H. E. Gill, M.A.. at present senior mathe-. 
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matical master at Wolverhampton Grammar School, was selected as 
the new liead Master of the above school. 


PADDINGTON, Sr. MARY’s COLLEGE.—At the recent Scholarship 
Examinations at Oxford and Cambridge, the following scholarships 
were awarded :—To Edith Linton, an open scholarship of £40 a year 
for three years, at St. Hugh's Hall, Oxford ; to Eleanor Duckett, the 


Skinners’ Scholarship of £50 a year for three years, at Girton College, 
Cambridge.  Bo:h scholarships were for Classics. 


TuNBRIDGE WELIS.—At a meeting of the Council of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Trust, held on April 8, Miss Adele Sanders, 
second mistress at Blackheath High School (Classical Honours, 
Girton College, and M.A. Dublin) was elected Head Mistress of the 
Tunbridge Wells High School of the Trust. 


UPPINGHAM.—Entrance Scholarships: G. F. Cameron (Messrs. 
Overton and Browne, Lawnbrook, Bracknell), £75; D. Newbold 
(Uppingham School, late Mr. F. C. Heath, Rose Hill, Tonbridge), 
450; A. C. B. Routh (Messrs. Campbell and Reece, Doon House, 
Westgate), £50; R. Wheatley (Mr. J. W. Chippett, Riber Castle, 
Matlock), £30; G. B. Cooke (Mr. E. F. Johns, Winton House, 
Winchester), £30; P. A. Laws (Mr. T. B. Eden, Hillbrow, Rugby), 
£30. Rutland Scholarships: A. Pender (Oakham School) and M. A. 
Neilson (Uppingham School, late Rev. T. E. Raven, Uppingham 
Lower School) J. Sterndale Bennett, Esq., from Fettes, has been 
appointed as successor to Mr. David, who is leaving in the summer 
after more than forty years’ service. The wonderful work that Mr. 
David has done for music at Uppingham has lately been recognized by 
his being the recipient of the degree of Master of Music at Cambridge 


University. Mr. David is the hrst on whom this honour has been 
conferred. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—The Latin Essay is awarded to A. D. 
Gillespie, the English Essay to D. Davies; G. H. G. Smith has gained an 
Exhibition at Magdalen. The Greek Iambic Prize has been awarded 
to E. W. M. Cameron ; the Duncan Examiner is Mr. J. F. Cameron, 
of Caius, Cambridge. The Debating Society has had an interesting 
discussion on Socialism, opened by an Old Wykehamist, Mr. R. C. 
Ensor. The Greek Prose Prize was won by A. D. Gillespie; the 
Duncan [listorical Essay by J. D. G. Medley. Mr. M. B. Rendall 
has delivered lectures on Bellini and Carpaccio. On March 29 there 
was an excellent concert in the Music School, ending with Elzar’s 
* Pomp and Circumstance.” The Richardson Prize is awarded to 
R. M. Wright, the Senior Duncan to G. H. Broadhurst. 


[ EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Elements of Geography: General 
Geography. 

By J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. The particular scope of this work is the 
co-ordination of Physical and Regional Geography by the aid of the Organic and 
Inorganic Sciences. It has been the writer's aim throughout to explain each phen- 
omenon dealt with in the simplest possible language, and only after this has been 


done, sometimes more than once, to give it a '' scientific label.” 174 pages, 53 llus- 
trations, and 11 Maps and Charts. rown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Prospectus gratis om application. 
New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Stanford's Geological Atlas of Great 


Britain and Ireland. 
With Plates of Characteristic Fossils. Preceded bya Description of the 


Geological Structure of Great Britain and Ireland and their Counties, and of the 


Features observable along. the Principal Lines of Railway. By HORACE B. 
WOODWARD, F.R.S., F.G.S. Comprising 36 Coloured Maps and 16 Double- 
lu 


page Plates of Fossils, 200 pages of Text, Illustrated by 20 Sections and Views, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. éd. net. 


Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


Introduction to Plant Ecology. 


Por the use of Teachers and Students. By Rev. Prof. G. HENSLOW, 
M.A., F.L.S. Crown 8vo, 140 pages, cloth, as. 6d. 


Prospectus gratis on application. 


Botany for Beginners. 


A Short Course of Elementary Instruction in Practical Botany, for 


Junior Classes and Children. By Rev. Prof. G. HENSLOW, M.A., t.L.S. 
Crown 8vo, with 32 Full-page Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Fifth Edition. Revised and Corrected. 


A Century of Continental History 
(1780—1880). 


With a Supplement descriptive of Events up to the Year 1900. By 
J. HOLLAN ROSE, Litt.D. 494 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
Detailed Prospectus gratis on application. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
12, 13, and 14 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Geographer to His Majesty the King. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of a Holiday Prize (“ Pfarrer") is Pfarrer 
E. W. Lummis, Fuldera, Switzerland. 

A winner of the Extra Prize for December is John W. Eden, 
Esq. C Apelcus "), 16 Rothwell Mount, Halifax. 

The winner of the Translation Prize for March is H.Cradock 
Watson, Esq., The School House, Crosby, Liverpool. 

The verse Translation Prize for April is awarded to 


“Yemen II." The Prose Translation Prize is awarded to 
" Chardonne." 


CHÉNIER’S “CLYTIE.” 
Mes Manes à Clytie: ** Adieu, Clytie, adieu, 
Est-ce toi dont les pas ont visité ce lieu ? 
Parle, est-ce toi, Clytie, ou dois-je attendre encore ? 
Ah ! si tu ne viens pas seule ici, chaque aurore, 
Rever au peu de jours où je vivais pour toi, 
Voir cette ombre qui t'aime et parler avec moi, 
D'Elysée à mon cœur la paix devient amère, 
Et la terre à mes os ne sera plus légère. 
Chaque fois qu'en ces lieux un air frais du matin 
Vient caresser ta bouche et voler sur ton sein, 
Pleure, pleure, c'est moi ; pleure, fille adorée ; 
C'est mon àme qui fuit sa demeure sacrée, 
Et sur ta bouche encore aime à se reposer. 
Pleure, ouvre tes bras et rends-lui son baiser.” 


By ** Yemen IL." 
My shade to Clytie: ‘‘ Love, once more, good-bye : 
Was thine the step that overhead drew nigh ? 
Say, was it thine? Or wait I still forlorn? 
Ah, an thou come not here alone each morn, 
To muse on days when thou my life didst fill, 
And commune with the shade that loves thee still, 
My soul grows weary of Elysian rest, 
And heavy lies the earth upon my breast. 
Whene'er the new day's breath in this sad place 
Steals o'er thy bosom, lingers on thy face, 


(Continued on page 334.) 
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The special series of School Pencils which 
L. & C. Hardtmuth manufacture are undoubt- 
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purpose. In the Drawing class the Koh-I- 
Noor should be used—it is a perfect Pencil 
for Artists. 


Obtainable from all Stationers, &c. 


Catalogue free from 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 COLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


CAREY’S “GR... AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 78. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, London. 
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FROM SCEPTICISM 
TO ENTHUSIASM. 


HE “Children’s Encyclopedia” has been 
received with astonishing enthusiasm by 
all sections of the community. The many 
testimonials which it has received from the 
teaching profession have been a source of 
peculiar gratification to the publishers, who 
feel that praise from men and women whose 
life-work has been devoted to education is 
praise indeed. 
At the outset, teachers, naturally enough, 
were a little sceptical as to the advisability of 


A SPECIAL 
BONA FIDE 


A limited number of copies of Part 1 have 
been reprinted, and the publishers are pre- 
pared to send these gratis and post free to 
all teachers who make application within the 
next few days. Such an application entails 
no obligation whatsoever. The publishers 
feel that the work has only to be seen in 


i 
| 


the project, but once the work was generally 
on sale scepticism gave place to warm approval, 
and at the present moment the publishers 
understand that the book has been used for 
reading lessons in many schools throughout 
the country, and that many educational 
authorities have interested themselves in direct- 
ing the teachers’ attention to this new factor in 
education. 

This remarkable change of attitude has in- 
duced the publishers to make 


OFFER TO 
TEACHERS. 


order to be even more widely appreciated 
than it has hitherto been, and they are 
convinced that they cannot do better than 
give special facilities for seeing it and 
testing its value to that section of the 
community whose appreciation is most worth 
having. 


Application, mentioning this Paper, should be made to 


' 
"Was ius s? 


THE EDITOR, “CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOP /EDIA," 


7 Waithman Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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> Weep, for "tis I, beloved, weep and mourn, 
It is my soul that flees its heav’nly bourn, 
And fain would hang upon thy lips once more, 
Ah, ope thy arms and kiss me as of yore.” 


By the PRIZE EDITOR. 


My ghost, thy lover’s, Clytie, bids farewell ! 
Sure 'twas thy footstep on my barrow fell. 
Speak, is it thou, or must I longer stay ? 

Ah! If thou com'st not here each break of day, 
To muse on those brief hours I lived for thee, 
To seek my shade and talk again with me, 

No more Elysian calm my soul will bless, 

No more will earth my ashes lightly press. 
When o'er my grave the freshening breeze of dawn 
Kisses thy lips and fans thy bosom's lawn, 
Weep, it is Í who leave the fields of sleep, 

Thy lover ; weep, my best belovéd, weep! 

Thy mouth is sweeter than Elysian bliss; 

Open thy arms and give me kiss for kiss. 


We classify the 77 verse translations received as follows :— 


First Class. —K. E.B., Of happiest faith, Yemen, Borealis, Pigwiggin, 
Iris, Otac, Eta, Em, Homestren, Korax. 

Second Class. —Veramor, Triplex, La Garaye, Ganelon, I&érns, 
Arbutus, Refugee, Ine, Fantail Pigeon, Apri Caput, Bengeo, Mary 
Caunter, Attila, Mars, A. Bungler, Will o' the Wisp, Cotchfords, 
Match box 7, 100,000, Hermes, Ovribavós, Jaques, Ziprose. 

Third Class. —D.E.S., Roddie, XXX, L.K.H.F., L.H., Cosy, 
Olive, Valentine, B.M.B., Northumbria, Meg, Manon, B. Mackay, 
A.C. E. A., Bis dat qui cito dat, Emo, N.L. 

Fourth Class.—Citizena, Arcanum, Dutch Doll, Favor, Chopinoff, 
Sans Joy, Trebla, Echo, D.J.G., G.R.S., Canadian Rabbit, H.W., 
Nunc aut nunquam, Saba, S.T.O., Quisquis, André, V.R., Heimat, 
Fabian, L.R., Hero, Cress, T.A., Quill, P.Q. 


Of Chénier's poem, a perfect Greek cameo, little need be said. The 
heroic couplet is obviously the most suitable metre. Christian images— 
** Paradise," ‘‘ Heaven’s peace above"— should not be substituted. 
Cockney rimes—‘‘ forlorn,” ** dawn "—were not infrequent. ** Otac” 


DENTS MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


. Edited by WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A 


was a close second, but ** consecrated earth” for /few sacré is a dis- 
tinct misrendering. 


TAINE. 

Jamais civilisation humaine ne s'est trouvée dans des conditions 
semblables; c'est pourquoi on peut espérer que celle-ci, étant mieux 
batie que les autres, n'ira pas se lézardant, puis s'effondrant comme les 
autres ; du moins, on est autorisé à croire que parmi des ébranlements 
ou des inachévements partiels, comme en Pologne et en Turquie, elle 
subsistera et s'achévera dans les principaux emplacements où l'on voit 
ses constructions s'élever. 

Mais, d'autre part, la grandeur des Etats, l'invention de l'industrie, 
l'institution des sciences, en consolidant l'édifice, nuisent aux individus 

ui l'habitent, et chaque homme isolé se trouve amoindri par l'exten- 
sion énorme de l'établissement dans lequel il est compris. 

D'abord les sociétés, pour devenir plus solides, sont devenues trop 
randes, et la plupart d'entre elles, pour mieux résister aux attaques 
trangeres, se sont trop subordonnées à leur gouvernement. 

En outre, pour devenir efficace, l'industrie s'est trop subdivisée, et 
l'homme transformé en ouvrier devient un rouage. Fourier disait que 
dans l'état idéal du globe sociétaire, les hommes ayant reconnu que 
les petits pátés ne sont pas encore à la hauteur de la civilisation, deux 
caravanes de cent mille artistes culinaires choisis se rassembleraient en 
un endroit convenable, par exemple sur les bords de l'Euphrate, et 
concourraient à grand renfort d'expériences et de génie. Le vainqueur, 
recevant un centime par tête d'homme, se trouverait trés-riche et, de 
plus, serait médaillé. Ceci est l'image grotesque de notre industrie. 


By ** CHARDONNE."' 


Never have the conditions of civilization been what they are to-day. 
Our modern structure is more solidly built than any of its predecessors, 
and for this reason we may venture to hope that it will not crumble to 
ruin as they did. At least there is ground for believing that, though 
civilization may fail—completely or partially—in certain places, such 
as Poland or Turkey, yet it will endure and complete its work on most 
of the sites where it has begun to build. 

On the other hand, State aggrandizement, industrial invention, 
scientific advance, however they strengthen the edifice as a whole, 
yet injure its inhabitants individually, and each one, isolated, finds his 
own importance dwindling in proportion as that of his organization 
becomes greater. 


(Continued on page 336.) 
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Bvo, 


DENT’S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. (Based on 
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Extra fcap. 8vo, 28. 6d. 


* An excellent book . . . will be found well worth 
introducing into schools." —A theneun. 


DENT'8 GERMAN READER. By S. ALGE and 
WALTER RIPPMANN. Fourth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, 38. 


The same principles underlie the ‘‘ German Reader ” 
as the '' First German Book"; it can, however, quite 
well be taken with pupils who have not worked through 
the easier volume. 


DER GOLDENE VOGEL, and other Tales. 
A Second Year German Reader. Edited by 
A oes RivrMann, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
8. 


GERMAN DAILY LIFE. By Dr. Kron. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 
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School World (In ** The Most Notable School Books 
of 1907 ") :—'' The two books above possess so much 
originality and interest that they should be on the 
shelves of every teacher on this subject.” 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS. By Professor G. H. 
Bryan, F.R.S., and Professor R. H. Pinkerton, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. 
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these forms of the curve. 
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In the first place, societies, in the desire to be strong, have become 
too big; and the majority of them, the better to resist attack, have 
submitted to undue tyranny on the part of their directors. 

Again, industry, in the desire to be effective, has permitted too much 
subdivision. Man, now synonymous with workman, is simply a piece 
of machinery. Fourier used to give an illustration of what would 
happen when the whole world was ideally socialistic. Suppose, he 
said, it should be found that meat pies were not up to the level of 
civilization: two caravans of one hundred thousand carefully selected 
culinary artists would assemble in some suitable place, such as the 
banks of the Euphrates, bringing to the competition all the resources 
of their experience and genius. The winner, receiving a fraction of 
a farthing from every member of the community, would find himself 
immensely rich, and, in addition, the possessor of a medal. It is a 
picture in caricature of our modern industry. 


We classify the 152 prose translations received as follows :— 


First Class. —Veramor, Chardonne, Victor Italicus, R. A. Y., K. E. B., 


Elspeth, Terna, 9099, Menevia, 100 B.C., Em, Flick, Chronos, 
Kussie. 


Second Class. —E. M. M., A.M.W., Lev, Word freedom, Isolé, 
Xantippe, Borealis, Shakspere, Cesky Budéjovice, Praxiteles, Nunc 
aut nunquam, La Garaye, Llydiardan, Le Chemineau, Mars, Béobia, 
Great Western, Helene, Syram, Hoemonides, Tête blanche, Astron- 
omer, Ine, M.D., Narcissus, F.H., Osribavós, Z., Nemo, Fortes et 
fidelis, J. B. K. P., Nestor, Jiprose, Emil, Ivy Cot, B., E.T.A., Hugh 
Stanley, Snapper, Brother Juniper, Violette, X*, Zermatt, Fantail 
Pigeon, Dicker, J.J.W. 

Third Class.—Bembridge, Cosy, She, Utopia, Roddie, Midland, 
Wilts, Obywatel, Socialist, L.A.B., H.W., oE Achitophel, Gwalia, 
H.A.H.A., Omar Khayyám, K.I.L., Arcanum, Bengeo, Cogniet, 
M.M. D., P.D., Resources, D.J.G., C.M.M., M.J. D., L.J.R., D.J.W., 
Ternan, Zette, Absolam, C.S., Hermes, Atir, Echo, Nomad, Trebla, 
R.O. P., Valentine, Cressington, Difħcile, E. K.S., Elizabeth Frances, 
Soufflet, Alleluia, Elinorah, Primrose, Shirley, Stubbs, A.F. P. 


Fourth Class. —L'église, K.D., Favor, Attila, D.H., B.N. D., Trojan, 
H. D., A. M.B.U., Pas encore, F.R., Shrew, Nalehw, M.L.C., North- 
umbria, Match box 7, G.L.B., Ismailia, L.J.P., Z.Q., Alphabet, 
M.Z.D.R. 


Fifth Class, —W.G.R., Lily A, M.K., S. A.O.C., H. M.B., Calemon, 
River, Mince pie, Eglantine, Devia, L.U., S.T. A., Dove, Forceps, 
Mona, First try, Girlie, Umbra, Solent. 


The extract from Taine was of average difficulty, and the large num- 
ber of Second and Third Classes shows that it was easy to construe 
without gross blunders ; yet there were some hard puzzles which few 
successfully solved. Thus, it was hard to sustain the elaborate meta- 
phor which is carried on through the first sentence. Le globe sociétaire 
can hardly be rendered except by a paraphrase: **the world organized 
on socialistic principles."  Fourier's illustration is by no means clear. 
I suppose the two caravans represent the Eastern and the Western 
world, and that the successful competitor receives a centime levied as a 
poll-tax on the population of the globe ; but this is only conjecture. 

To pass to the commonest faults. Celle-ci, by three out of four, was 
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. rendered ‘‘ this one "—an awkwardness, to use the mildest term; to 
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avoid repeating ‘“‘ civilization," turn ** modern society." Vira pas se 
lésardant : ** will not show cracks and fissures and finally collapse." 
Parmi des ébranlements: **in spite of local cataclysms and arrested 
developments”; ‘‘ partial incompletions" (very common) is hardly 
sense. Ses constructions s'élever : ** the edifice rising before our eyes.” 
La grandeur des Etats: “the size of modern nations.” Les sociétés: 
* associations while gaining solidity,” not ‘‘in order to become." 
Un rouage : **a wheel in the machine,” not “a machine” or “an 


, automaton.” — Disazt: not ‘used to say," but *'it was a saying of." 


| 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Les petits pátés : ** patties,” not “ little pies,” *' tablets,” ** mud pies.” 
A grand renfort : ** bringing all their past experience (experiments) and 
inventive genius into play." 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following lyric of Wilhelm Muller :— 


VINETA. 


Aus des Meeres tiefem, tiefem Grunde 
Klingen Abendglocken dumpf und matt, 
Uns zu geben wunderbare Kunde 

Von der schónen alten Wunderstadt. 


In der Fluten Schooss hinabgesunken 
Blieben unten ihre Trümmer stehn ; 
Ihre Zinnen lassen goldne Funken - 
Widerscheinend auf dem Spiegel sehn. 


Und der Schiffer, der den Zauberschimmer 
Einmal sah im hellen Abendroth, 

Nach derselben Stelle schifft er immer, 

Ob auch rings umher die klippe droht. 


Aus des Herzens tiefem, tiefem Grunde 
Klingt es mir, wie Glocken, dumpf und matt ; 
Ach, sie geben wunderbare Kunde 

Von der Liebe, die geliebt es hat. 


Eine schóne Welt ist da versunken, 

Ihre Trümmer blieben unten stehn, 

Lassen sich als goldne Himmelsfunken 

Oft im Spiegel meiner Träume sehn. 

Und dann möcht’ ich tauchen in die Tiefen, 
Mich versenken in den Widerschein, 

Und mir ist, als ob mich Engel riefen 

In die alte Wunderstadt herein. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 


petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 


names for publication. 
All competitions must reach the Office by May 16th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Those tn the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of ‘‘ Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches.” 
Bé" Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 

envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 

corrected. foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


; Sale and Transfer. 


RANSFER of Successful LADIES’ 


SCHOOL at Seaside.—The Principal of an 
old-established School now desires to retire in favour of 
a suitable successor. Attractive premises at moderate 
rental, admirably adapted for School purposes. 33 
Pupils at remunerative fees. Receipts average over 

3,600 per annum, leaving substantial profits. Terms 
of transfer exceedingly reasonable to suitable successor. 
For full particulars apply to No. 4,336, c.o. Messrs. 
parities Thring, & Co, 36 Sackville Street, Lon- 

on, W. 


EST OF ENGLAND.—Lady 


wishes to dispose of her old-established DAY 
SCHOOL. A few Boarders may also be transferred. 
Nominal charge for goodwill if furniture be taken at a 
valuation, The School would suit a Lady with small 
private income or good Boarding connexion. The 
house is beautifully situated within its own grounds. 
Address—No. 8,014. 3K 


CHOOLS FOR SALE.— 


Wealthy, healthy London suburb: High-class 
day connexion, income over £1,000.—North of Eng- 
land (established 1861): 15 Boarders, 35 Day Pupils; 
capitation fees accepted.—South Coast (under present 
successful management 26 years) : 12 Boarders, 8 Day 
Pupils; price, with the whole of tbe furniture, £370; 
large house, rent only £80.— Herts (Principal ee 
after 25 years) : 10 Boarders, 36 Day Pupils ; goodwill, 
one term's fees; furniture at valuation. —Ho oOrER, 13 
Regent Street, London. Absolutely no charge to pur- 
chasers. Advice gratis. Established 1881. 


RANSFER of successful 


LADIES’ SCHOOL of the highest class. In 
order to pave the way to ultimate retirement, the 
Principal of an exceedingly successful BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR LADIES of the highest class wishes 
to meet with a suitable English Churchwoman of good 
social and educational position as PARTNER. 
School full for some time to come with 6o Boarders at 
high fees. Net profits average over £2,500 per 
annum. Candidates should possess at least £2,000 
capital. Large and most convenient premises with 
attractive grounds. The School personally inspected 
and unreservedly recommended. For details apply 
to No. 4,435, c.o. Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring, & do”, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W 


: Partnership "fere aps 3 


PARTNER desired in high-class 
School on Lancashire Coast. Lady with a 
The School is in 
Small capital. 


Degree or its equivalent preferred. 
a rapidly increasing neighbourhood. 
Address—No. 8,01 3.% 


ANTED, by Kindergarten 


Teacher, à PARTNERSHIP in a BOARD- 
ING AND DAY SCHOOL.  Address— PINNER, 
Asbbourne Road, Bournemouth. 


A N Assistant Mistress (LL.D.) de- 
sires to join in opening a KINDERGARTEN 
or PREPARATORY SCHOOL with another Assis- 
tant Master or Mistress who could furnish an equal 
small capital with herself. Address —No. 8,008. 4 


* Replies to these Advertisements should be addressed “‘Ne. —-, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E. C.” 
Bach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 
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From MESSRS, ROUTLEDGE'S 


LIST OF BOOKS OW 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1. HOW TO READ ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
LAURIE MaGNus, M.A. School Edition. 1 vol. complete, 
fcap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; also in 2 vols., (1) Chaucer to Milton, 
(2) Dryden to Meredith, separately indexed, 1s. 6d. each. 


“To begin with the general, we fancy that many teachers will be glad to have 
Laurie ue eats ' How to Read English Literature’ and Stephen Gwynn's ‘ Masters 
of English Literature,’ as well as Matthew Arnold's ‘ Essays in Criticism.’ "—Froma 
paper on As English Teacher's Working Library, in The School World, April, 1928. 

" Rare insight and judgment have been brought into service, and the result is some- 
thing as far from the ordinary text-book as can well be imagined. For the book's 
substantial framework of facts is the basis of literary criticism of a high and delicate 
kind."—/owrnal of Education. 

“We have seldom come across criticism so clear, incisive, well balanced, and 
helpful." —ScAoolmaster. 


2. ESSAYS IN CRITICISM (The Function of Criticisn— 
Literary Influence of Academies—M. de Guérin—E. de Guérin 
—Heine—Pagan and Mediæval Religious Sentiment—Joubert 
—Spinoza—Aurelius), with two Essays not hitherto reprinted. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. With an Index, now first added, 
and supplying an invaluable guide to Arnold's characteristic 
phrases (Asiatic prose— Criticism of life—Epoch of expansion 
—Imaginative reason—Natural magic —Philistinisn— Wragg, 
&c., &c.). Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt, 1s. net. 


3. ESSAYS ON ENGLISH POETS AND POETRY. 
FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW  (Burns— 
Byron — Campbell — Crabbe — Fox —Hemans—Keats— Moore 
—Rogers—Scott—Shakespeare —Southey— Wordsworth). By 
FRANCIS JEFFREY. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt, 1s. net, 


4. LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS (Poetry 
in General—Chaucer and Spenser—Shakespeare and Milton— 
Dryden and Pope—Thomson and Cowper—Swift—Burns— 
Living Poets). With an Appendix. By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt, 1s. net. 


b. LECTURES AND NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE 
AND OTHER DRAMATISTS. By S. T. COLERIDGE. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt, 1s. net. 


3. DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING ELIZABETHAN 
POETRY (Sidney: Apology for Poetry — Puttenham: of 
Poets and Poesy—Webbe : a Discourse of English Poetry). 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by LAURIE MAGNUs, 
M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S WORKS. 


The following well known works by TRENCH, edited, with Intro- 
-ductions, by A. SMYTHE-PALMER, D.D., are uniformly published 
in fcap. 8vo, blue cloth extra, gilt tops, 2s. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. 
PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. 
THE STUDY OF WORDS. 

A SELECT ENGLISH GLOSSARY. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND EDITOR. 


-NOTES ON THE MIRAOLES OP OUR , NOTES ON THE PARABLES OP OUR 
LORD. By Archbishop TRENCH. LORD. By Archbishop TRENCH. 
With an Introduction by A. With an Introduction by A. 
SuvTHE- Parmer, D.D., and a SmytHe - PALMER, D.D., and a 
photogravure portrait. Large crown photogravure portrait. Large crown 
$vo, buckram, gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 8vo, buckram, gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
net. net. 


HISTORY IN FICTION: A Guide to the Best 
Historical Romances, Sagas, Novels, and Tales. 
By ERNEST A. BAKER, M.A. In 2 vols., (1) ENGLISH 
FICTION, (2) AMERICAN and (translated) FOREIGN. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth gilt, each 2s. 6d. 


* An excellent idea, accurately and thoroughly carried out."— Morning Post. 

* [n point of arrangement these little volumes are admirable." —Standard. 

“ Sure to be in great request in libraries where historical novels are asked for."— 
Scotsman. 

“The compilation must have involved a vast amount of work, and, happily, the 
catalogue is enlivened by pieces of apt criticism." —/Manchester Guardian. 


Spring List of Announcements post free. 
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ACROSS THE CENTURIES. 
RETROSPECT OF CHILDHOOD. 


DISPASSIONATE perusal of eighteenth - century 

manuals on the education of the young leads one quite 
inevitably to the conviction that in those days to be a child 
was to commit the sin unpardonable. This was a distinct re- 
trogression from medizval ethics, in which childhood figured 
as nothing worse than a misfortune (to which, however, it was 
considered essential to add other misfortunes), while in Anglo- 
Saxon times it would appear to have been regarded as a state 
of such insignificance that mere chance was allowed to decide 
For that 
ancient nursery rime, " Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree top,” 
owes its origin to an extraordinary custom prevalent among 
these benighted ancestors of ours of putting their new-born 
infants on the bough of a tree as a test of their suitability to 
live—a crow indicating that this privilege might be accorded 
to them, while a wail condemned them to instant extinction. 
One rather suspects the nurses to whom this task was en- 
trusted of a certain surreptitious humanity ; otherwise it seems 
highly improbable that the race could have survived the vast 
decimation of its numbers implied by a rigorous application 
of such a rule. For how many babies were likely to endure 
without a protest, being first swathed up in yards of material 
so that no smallest movement of a limb was possible, and then 
hoisted up into the fork of a tree, with, perhaps, an east wind 
blowing by way of contrast to the stifling smoke and sickening 
odours of a chimneyless hall that opened into a stable ? 

Cradles would seem to have been somewhat rare luxuries, 
for there is a rather entertaining Saxon law bearing on the sub- 
ject, which provides that “if a mother shall leave her babe by 
the hearth, and the father shall afterwards put onthe cauldron, 
and the water thereof shall boil over and kill the child, then 
the mother shall be held guilty and the father acquitted of all 
blame." Another rather universal peril to which infancy was 
exposed in those days was what might be termed the Pet 
Peril. If society imagines that the “ Cult of Curious Creatures ” 
which dominates a section of it to-day is in any way a novelty, 
I must beg leave to point out that in Anglo-Saxon and medizval 
times it was the rule, rather than the exception, to have 
curious or obnoxious pets, which did not always see their way 
to living in harmony with the offspring of their owners. 
Baboons, and other large species of the monkey tribe, were 
amongst the commonest, and these remained in favour until 
well on in the seventeenth century, since the career of Oliver 
Cromwell himself was all but cut short in infancy by the un- 
welcome attentions of one of them, which, having clambered to 
the roof of the house with him, dandled him over the parapet, 
to the petrified horror of the assembled family beneath. 

Then, again, there was what the hygienists of to-day would 
certainly call the Food Peril; for in a Household Book of 1512 
belonging to the Earl of Northumberland we are informed that 
the nursery breakfast for two little boys consisted of “ half a 
loaf of household bread, one manchet [a kind of cake], one 
pottle of beer [two quarts], a chicken, or three mutton bones 
boiled," while the two babies of the establishment, though 
allowed the bones, &c., were limited to half a pottle of beer! 
Possibly, however, the disastrous effects which should have re- 
sulted from this eccentric infant dietary were counteracted by 
the stern simplicity otherwise meted out to its recipients; for 
advocates of the simple life were certainly forestalled by the 
Anglo-Saxon and medizval child, who rose at six, dined at ten, 
supped at five, and retired to bed at sundown. 

The infant who survived these and all the other numerous 
dangers with which it was surrounded grew up into an educa- 
tional system of equally startling simplicity, but of appalling 
brutality. For it was the undeviating habit of schoolmasters, 
after stating an important fact, to straightway impress it upon 
the memories of their pupils by the administration-of a sound 
flogging. And even in those days there were a deplorable 
number of important facts; or so, indeed, one imagines it must 


: have seemed to the unfortunate little scholars. Yet tbere was 
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one gleam of hope athwart this darkness encompassing the 
path to knowledge, since both law and custom forbade that a 
child should be beaten anywhere except in a church, where 
the schools were held; so that there was always the off- 
chance of an unlocked door making escape feasible. 

It was a ghastly and an utterly foolish system, and yet 
what scholars it gave us! Across the centuries one seems to 
catch the cry of four-year-old Anselm, Bishop, saint, and 
genius-to-be: “Mother, let me learn!" to comprehend her 
anguished “Not yet, my son, not yet!" and to see him 
brought back to her at an age when our babies are babies 
still, the tender little body all maimed and scarred, and the 
great soul it shrouded wrapped in the darkness of a dis- 
ordered brain! Did it comfort her altogether, one wonders, 
that, though brain and soul emerged triumphant from the 
ordeal, poor matter succumbed and went crippled to its 
grave? Can the mother of to-day grasp what it meant to 
that mother of the long-dead centuries to acquiesce when her 
little son Guibert de Nogent came staggering uncertainly into 
the great wide hall, his back all purple and lacerated, his dazed 
baby-brain only clear enough to desperately grasp one fact—to 
bravely assert: “ Though my whippings kill me, Iwill learn !" 

As for the girls, though learning was not considered necessary 
for them, its attendant evil was, and there appears to have 
been in their case no age limit to the flogging system, since 
William the Conqueror beat his Queen in their courtship days, 
and in 145+ we read of a damsel of twenty-two who was 
regularly beaten twice a week and sometimes, by way of 
variety, twice a day. Casual mention is made, as though, 
indeed, too ordinary an occurrence to deserve record, of her 
head being several times “ broken in” on these occasions. 
It is well known, too, that even patient Lady Jane Grey rebelled 
against the frequency of her beatings, and that, in the reign 
of Queen Mary, mothers habitually carried fans provided with 
stout yard-long handles wherewith to distribute minor ad- 
monitions to their daughters. It is, perhaps, all things con- 
sidered, little cause for wonder that the merely average child 
destined for the profession of learning had left childhood far 
behind long before he had mastered the rudiments of his 
calling, that he had often attained to the ripe age of twenty 
before being able to boast of even a moderate acquaintance 
with the Latin syntax. 

One writer, dealing with the subject of pre-Reformation 
schools, assures us that 

The schoolhouse was the worst in the town; the walls and floors 
were filthy ; wind and rain and snow beat in through the doorways and 
unglazed window spaces. The children were covered with vermin and 
half-naked. Each of the elder boys would have three or four ** fags,” 
who begged or stole for him, though they were so hungry themselves 
that they would fight with dogs for a bone. Singing salves and 
requiems, sleeping in winter on the school hearth and in summer in 
the churchyard, assisting at Mass, chanting the responsoria, frozen in 
cold churches till they were crippled, trying to get by heart a Latin 
syntax, and wandering vagabond-like from school to school—would sum 
up the life of thousands. 


Needless to say, such a life was not particularly attractive, 
and, since education was by no means compulsory, very few 
elected to acquire it—how few we may gather from a little 
incident that occurred in London in 1516, when some discon- 
tented citizen posted " a seditious writing" on St. Paul's 
Church, and the aldermen decided to discover the culprit by 
going round London and finding out who could write ! 

Some few there were, however, even in these dark ages who 
raised their voices in protest against the needless thorns and 
briers besetting the path of the seeker after knowledge. If 
Dean Colet openly “rejoiced ” in the sufferings of children as 
affording a just estimate of their future worth as men, yet 
kindly Roger Ascham, the tutor of Queen Elizabeth, knew 
better. "I do hold,” he tells us in his " Schoolmaster,” “that 
young children are sooner allured bv love than driven by beat- 
ing to attain good learning”; and he, one can well imagine, 
had little sympathy with that traditional ending of the Christ- 
mas festivities which decreed that every child should be 
dragged from its bed on Innocents’ Day to receive a flogging in 
commemoration of the event, and as a reminder of its own 
blessed condition of immunity from a similar death. 


But the theory of the necessity of flogging without cause 
died hard, for in the eighteenth century we hear of « certain 
noble French lady who hired some one to come regularly twice 
a week in order to chastise her children. If it happened that 
they had done nothing worthy of punishment, then they weretold 
that this would probably not remain true until sunset, and that 
in any case punishments were none the less beneficiai for being 
received beforehand. And even so late as 1834 this system 
was pursued at some of our public schools, notably Winches- 
ter, where unmerited flogging was considered the best possible 
preparation for confirmation! And there was a little French 
damsel who, having one day, at the tender age of six, evaded 
telling the whole truth, was informed by her mother: " You 
have told a falsehood, mademoiselle, and you must prepare to 
leave my house on the spot! " One longs, when one reads of 
it, for some miracle to roll back the centuries that one might 
catch up in one's arms the sobbing, trembling little figure 
going out to its doom of six months' solitary confinement in a 
convent, and tell it how nothing in all the world matters except 
Love; how Love is the only teacher and Love the only 
lesson, since in itself it comprises all others. 

Yet, as one dwells on this period of the eighteenth century, 
when the child was regarded merelv as a bundle of potential 
sin, one pauses involuntarily to wonder whether its position 
was bettered or the reverse. For if, in medizval ages, its 
poor little body was starved and warped, in those other more 
modern days a similar treatment was meted out to its soul; 
since the one thing insisted on bv those who moulded the 
educational svstem of the day was the utter absence of inno- 
cence and the enormous proportion of original sin that in- 
variably accompanied the phenomenon of childhood. They 
turned away in indignant impatience from the folly of the 
gentle scholar who had written two centuries before— being 
three centuries ahead of his time in wisdom: "If ever the 
nature of man be given at any timc more than another to re- 
ceive goodness, it is in innocency of young years, before that 
experience of evil have taken root in him." 

It is difficult to realize the extraordinary dullness and 
density of the eightcenth-century adult mind, which, believing 
the child to be infinitely bad. yet believed also that this 
inborn depravity could be eradicated by the plastering over of 
a little external goodness—believed, in short, that the whole 
order of Nature could be reversed and growth made to take 
place from without inwards instead of from within outwards, 
and that merely by a system of rules. So the unfortunate 
child was surrounded by rules from morning till night. "There 
were rules for " walking alone," rules for “walking with com- 
panions,” rules for “ walking with elders," rules for the play- 
ground, rules for school, rules for church, rules for spare 
time—in short, there was no single moment of the day for 
which a rule was not forthcoming. and mostlv a bad one. 
Thus. the ordinary games of boyhood. such as leap-frog, were 
passed over as too base for words; but the unlucky little 
mortal was sternly forbidden to “ skip, jump. much less run, 
get hot, or pant," while the directions for an “ agreeable 
behaviour and polite address " could only have resulted in the 
production of a horrible little monstrosity, half-way between a 
human baby and a mechanical tov. It fills one with a kind 
of despair to read of that model little boy who managed to 
assimilate all these teachings, with the result that he “so en- 
joyed the rest as well as the comforts of the Sabbath that he 
put away his toys with alacrity on Saturday night." and 
during the week " scorned to seek amusement unsuited to the 
season," a euphemistic way of stating that he refrained from 
snowballing lest it should wet his feet—a truly unhallowed 
result of pleasure. Poor, dear little martyr-prig! How, 
indeed, should he have become anything else ? 

But if the bovs had a bad time under this regime. the girls 
had a worse. At three vears old lessons began, and they sat 
on hard little stools in schoolrooms at once cold and stuffy, 
clad in garments suitable to Central Africa, and pricked their 
dear wee fingers over hard strips of calico to an accompani- 
ment of terrible tales concerning the hell awaiting those 
unable to sew or otherwise comport themselves * as ladies 
should." It gives one the heartache to think of poor baby 
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Jean, the sister of John Wesley, shut up on her birthday for 
six mortal hours, while funereal quiet reigned over the whole 
household, in order that she might learn the alphabet by heart, 
and to picture her emerging at the end of the allotted time, all 
sobbing and shaking, her little cheeks bedaubed with tears, her 
little lips quivering, and the alphabet, as might indeed have 
been expected, as great a mystery as ever. Did her mother 
kiss her and comfort her? One imagines not, since the books 
of the period teem with solemn warnings to parents against 
lowering their dignity by sympathizing, or, worst crime of all, 
playing with their children. For the rest, she and her little 
contemporaries grew up hedged in on every side by what might 
be termed the Code of the Unnatural. Wet feet, they were 
told, led to illness; thick boots were vulgar: hence compara- 
tively few days in the year afforded an opportunity for leaving 
the house. When, however, this did occur, it was only to take 
a solemn walk with a solemn instructress of youth, at a pace 
strictly regulated by decorum. Bare legs, blue with cold, must 
be endured, since to walk fast was unladylike, while to skip 
and jump was immodest. Everything natural to childhood, 
indeed, would appear to have come under one or other of these 
two headings. 

But of all vulgar things, proficiency in any form was held to 
be the vulgarest. Had the child a passion for music, it must 
be sternly repressed, lest it should—horror of horrors !— 
become as capable as the “ ungenteel persons" who made 
money out of their proficiency. To be human was almost as 
bad. Certainly, if Providence happened to have graciously 
placed a child in that state of life in which she figured as a 
“delicately nurtured young female,” she must set aside a 
certain proportion of her pocket money for the poor; but at 
the same time it must be recognized that they were beings 
apart, of whom she had no knowledge beyond the mere fact of 
their existence, and in whom she would be incapable of any- 
thing so unbecoming as friendly interest. Marriage was, of 
course, the one aim and object to be kept in view, but equally 
of course she must be kept in utter ignorance of any facts 
likely to be of use to her in that state of life, since the gross 
immodesty of Nature rendered it an unfit topic of conversa- 
tion until such time as a clergyman should have murmured a 
few phrases over her. One is not quite sure whether the 
result of this process was to make Nature modest or the 
woman fit to indulge in immodesty. 

One might sum up the whole educational system of the 
penod in the statement that it could boast of neither phy- 
sical, mental, nor moral hygiene. The child wore clothes 
distinguished mainly by their defiance of all the rules of 
health, was denied the physical exercise essential to growing 
limbs, was fed on a mental pabulum only fit for the adult 
brain, and often not for that, and had its whole being steeped 
in a morality of the “ I-won't-revenge-myself-because-God- 
will-do-it-so-much-bettter" type. Here, for instance, are a 
couple of choice maxims culled from an eighteenth-century 
manual: " Be generous, but never give away what you may 
want "; " Never revenge yourself, for that is wicked: your 
relations will always take your part when you behave 
with quietness.” Those of us who have watched the natural, 
unwarped child give away what it did want, who have seen it 
forgive and forget its little wrongs, with no ulterior motive 
lurking behind, can only hope that this teaching often fell 
upon barren ground. Yet it would have required very barren 
ground indeed not to have afforded rooting space somewhere, 
Sce it permeated the whole system, being writ large in- 
discriminately over lessons, games, poetry, story-books, and 
even tea parties. An appetite for cake was curbed by dismal 
references to a "surfeit of lampreys" and the consequent 
untimely end of a greedy king. A tendency to impatience was 
greeted by the tale of the boy who kicked at the door, thereby 
impaling his foot upon a nail; an inclination to idle by a 
reminder of the gallows; or a disregard of rules by threats of 
a fire unacquainted with the normal process of going out. 
But one searches in vain for so much asa stray hint that 
right should be done or evil avoided for any other reason than 
ear of consequences. 


Here, again, for example, is the heading of a popular nursery 


volume—a typical example of the literature considered suit- 
able for the training of the infant mind, presumably in the 
ways of God: "The Afflicted Parents; or, The Undutiful 
Child Punished. Showing how a gentleman living in the city 
of Chester had two children, a son, and a daughter who was 
about two years younger than the son; how the girl gave good 
advice to her brother; how he rejected it and knocked her 
down, left her for dead, and then went away; how an angel 
appeared to him ; and how he discovered the murder, was 
taken up, tried, cast, and condemned to die. Showing how 
he was executed with two highwaymen, being cut down, put 
into the coffin, carried home to his father's house, and pre- 
pared for his funeral. How he came to life again ; how he 
sent for a minister and discovered to him several strange 
things, which after he had related was executed a second 
time for a warning to all disobedient children.” 

The thoughtful child with the dawning of a critical faculty 
could not, however, have failed to discover that death always 
served both as a punishment for evil deeds and a reward for 
good ones, the only difference being that in the latter case you 
were allowed the luxury of a poetical deathbed scene as de- 
scribed in another famous nursery tale, in which a virtuous 
young dressmaker's apprentice, resisting the temptations of 
a bad young officer, fled in the pouring rain to escape from 
him, fell into a galloping consumption as the result, and died 
—but poetically. Certainly poetry has charms—but for the 
eighteenth-century child ? and potent enough to make it pine 
for death, or at least seek it through the medium of trouble- 
some good deeds ? 

Yet, in conclusion, it cannot be asserted that the twentieth 
century has by any means solved the problem of childhood 
and its treatment. That remains for the twenty-first or 
twenty-second century. It js true that we of to-day, looking 
back upon the failure of the unnatural code of suppression 
and punishment and indifference, have realized that the child 
from whom rigid, unquestioning obedience to unreasonable 
rules and restrictions is demanded must become either an 
automaton or a liar. We know, too, that the determining 
factor in his choice is not so much a question of original sin 
as original, healthy, physical vitality or its absence. But that 
does not excuse us for the folly of rushing to the other extreme 
and landing our children, as many of us have done, on a sort 
of pinnacle beyond the reach of law. For it must not be 
forgotten that the child of many questions is apt to degenerate 
into the child too lazy to think; that the natural child is often 
the child lacking in courtesy and respect ; that the too-much- 
considered child is often the child of no self-control, the child 
incapable of putting restraint either on its legs, its tongue, oz 
its inclinations. And the man or woman lacking these three 
essentials is ill equipped for the battle of life. 

NORA ÁLEXANDER. 


A HOLIDAY TRIP TO CENTRAL AMERICA. 


O the weary schoolmaster, who has the good fortune to 
be a reasonably good sailor, a sea voyage is a real Oppor- 
tunity for rest. At sea no letters have to be answered, and 
day after day can be passed in perfect rest both of body and 
mind. The opportunities for sea travel have enormously 
increased of late, and there are probably few who have not 
experienced the comfort and luxury of voyages on ships like 
the " Argonaut " or the splendid steamers of the P. & ©. and 
the Orient Company. But to many, the numbers on board, 
with the perpetual movement and life, the competitions and 
sports, are a source not of rest, but of discomfort; and the 
mind sometimes turns with relief to any opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the sea without the attendant crowd of fellow-passengers, 
many of whom, belonging to the same profession, fail to atford 
by their conversation either the change or the rest which the 
jaded mind of the pedagogue demands. 
The tramp steamer may very well give an opportunity for 
the quiet enjoyment of the sea; but accóniimodation for pas- 
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sengers is not always to be obtained, and when obtained is 
sometimes a little too rough for comfort. An opportunity, 
therefore, of a voyage in a well found steamer, which carries 
few passengers at a most moderate fare, is not often to be met 
with, and there are many who, like myself, may be glad to 
know how such a voyage can be obtained. 

Last August, being on the look-out for an opportunity of 
spending as many weeks of the summer vacation as possible 
on the sea, I was fortunate enough to receive an invitation to 
make the journey to Costa Rica in one of Messrs. Elder 
Fyfle's fine banana steamers, and the voyage and the visit to 
Costa Rica were so delightful that many others may be glad 
to know something of my experiences. These steamers run 
from Manchester or Barry straight out to Jamaica or to Costa 
Rica. They carry no cargo on the way out and return loaded 
with bananas. There is excellent passenger accommodation 
for twelve first-class passengers, with bath room, smoking 
room, and electric light. The food is as good as any one 
could reasonably expect, and—a most important matter in a 
voyage to a tropical country in August—ice never failed us 
throughout the whole of the voyage. 

The boats themselves are fine sea boats, and the captains 
and officers are unremitting in their kindness to the few pas- 
sengers they may happen to have with them. One is, there- 
fore, really independent of one’s fellow-passengers, and a 
party of three or four going together would enjoy every day of 
the voyage. The weather without doubt is hot, but it is never 
too hot to be endured, and there was no night on which the 
heat rendered sleep either impossible or difficult. The voyage 
out to Port Limon, in Costa Rica, takes about seventeen days, 
and rather less to return. Any time from three days to a week 
or ten days may be spent in Costa Rica, and the whole journey 
is, therefore, well within the limits of a summer holiday. 
Lastly a knowledge of Spanish is quite unnecessary, as Eng- 
lish is largely spoken both in Limon and the capital. 

Arriving at Barry Dock on the evening of August 1, those 
who are accustomed to the smart appearance of a mail 
steamer on the day she sails might have been a little dis- 
couraged to find the “ Nicoya” thick with coal-dust from stem 
to stern.. But a day or two at sea puts everything to rights, 
and the " Nicoya," with spotless decks and fresh paint, was 
as pleasing a craft as any that could be found. We left Barry 
at midnight, not to sight land again until we reached Turk's 
Island Passage, in the West Indies. But to those who like 
the sea there is no rest like the ocean itself. The days are 
never dull, for there are plenty of books on board, and the 
cheery chief officer will always give you an opportunity of 
thinking you are making yourself useful at some odd job about 
the ship. 

In one sense, the run is a lonely one. Hardly any other 
vessels are sighted; we saw, indeed, only two or three, in- 
cluding a whaler, with all her boats cruising around. Each 
day the weather gets hotter, and in nine or ten days it is 
pleasant to sit on deck in one's shirt sleeves, and to keep out 
of the sun. The thirteenth day we were all on the look-out to 
catch the first sight of Turk's Island. The first thing that is 
seen is one big tree standing up on the ocean rim, and then a 
little way to the right a black lump that, owing to refraction, 
stands up like a huge rock, but turns out to be only the boiler 
of a steamer that had left all its bones on the reef. Turk's 
Island itself, on a nearer view, shows a straggling town against 
a background of coco-palms and small cactus scrub. The 
name is said to be derived from the turban-shaped appearance 
of this background when scen from a distance. Great heaps 
of salt on the shore show what the industry is. 

Four days more and the high mountains of Central America 
are in sight. Their summits are swathed with white clouds in 
the early dawn, and their fect are clad with thick tropical 
growth. Port Limon itself is a roadstead rather than a port, 
though there are piers at which the steamers loading fruit can 
lie. The town—the growth of which is due to the develop- 
ment of the fruit and coffee trade—consists of five or six 
streets of rather squalid-looking houses intersecting at right 
angles, all on perfectly flat ground. There is a small but 
beautiful park, but the whole place is dominated by the offices 


of the United Fruit Company, who have also put up a fine 
hospital, as well as an installation of wireless telegraphy. 

On landing, we were received with the greatest hospitality 
by the agent of the United Fruit Company, to whom we had 
letters of introduction. A visit to one of the cays, or islands, 
in a smart gig manned by a black crew all in smart uniform, 
gave us our first real experience of tropical life. Here we 
found a fine surf running into a little coral bay, and the rocks 
and trees covered with birds, most of which were new to our 
experience — pelicans, booby birds, frigate birds, and the 
ubiquitous Turkey buzzard familiar to readers of “ Uncle 
Remus." Draughts of refreshing water from coco-nuts fresh 
cut from the trees, the sight of a wonderful procession of leaf- 
cutting ants, the beautiful corals, and sea cypress together 
made an impression of a most pleasing kind. 

The following day we made the journey to the capital, San 
José, bv a line that must be among the wonders of the world. 
Bullen has described it in his “Sunny Seas." For the first 
twenty miles it runs along the edge of the sea through swamp 
and thick jungle. Seated in the observation car at the end of 
the train, one notices at intervals clearings, on which are 
squatted a few huts, built on short piles by the negroes from 
Jamaica, who do the greater part of the work in the banana 
plantations. 

The trees are most interesting, but hard to distinguish from 
the train; coco-palms and breadfruit seem to predominate. 
Before leaving the lower grades, on one of the sandy spots in 
the river, we saw, all undisturbed by the train, a fine alligator. 
After twenty miles the line rises slightly, and passes through 
banana plantations, and then at Siquerries the climb begins, 
and, mostly following the beautiful gorge of the Raventazon 
river, round sharp curves, through narrow cuttings, acroes 
deep gorges, and perpetually climbing, the traveller is taken 
in sixty miles up a height of nearly 5,000 feet to El Alto, the 
summit. The scenery, of course, has changed. As we 
climb, the scenery becomes less tropical—the vegetation 
changes, the trees become finer, bananas give place to maize, 
and maize to coffee. The mountain sides are often rocky, 
but in other places the cuttings are through soft earth. with a 
steep bank below, going down some hundred feet to the river 
bed. These cuttings in the soft earth are the chief danger to 
the railway. At times, after heavy rain, the whole mountain- 
side, cutting. line, and all, sweeps down in a mass of débris 
to the bed of thé river below. But, steep as the gradients 
are and sharp às are the curves, great caution is taken in 
working the service, and the railwav, like the Cunard Com- 
panv, boasts that it has never lost a passenger's life. 

Before reaching El Alto, the train runs through the 
streets of Carthago, the only city of importance on the 
line, formerly the chief city of Costa Rica. From the 
summit the train runs down by steep gradients to San José, 
which, though only 105 miles from Limon, is a journey 
of over six hours. San José lies in a beautiful plain, over 
3,000 feet above sea-level, surrounded on all sides by noble 
mountains, including a volcano, which is now apparently 
inactive, but, at any rate, produces an active geyser. The 
citv has some fine buildings, notably the theatre, on which 
prodigious sums have been spent, the Cathedral, the Hospital. 
and Lunatic Asylum, of which everv one is proud. Our time 
in San José was very short, but the friends to whom we had 
introductions by their cordial hospitality made the time delight- 
ful from beginning to end. We made the acquaintance of the 
President and of the Minister of Education, and, by the kind 
help of the latter, learned something of the educational system 
of the country. There are no Universities for men or women, 
but the secondary-school system in some respects is in advance 
of our own; for it has, at any rate as far as girls are con: 
cerned, made a remarkable attempt at co-ordinating primary 
and secondary education. 

There are, of course, schools that are primary, and only 
primary, schools, as well as others that are purely secondary. 
But the largest and best girls’ school, presided over by an 
English lady, combines under one roof and in one system 
both primary and secondary education. Girls come at the 
age of seven and stay to eighteen, and pass. through a.course 
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which combines that of our primary and high schools. Girls 
may also enter the school from other primary schools at the 
age of thirteen. Here is an attempt to provide a continuous 
course of education which, as far as I know, is unknown in 
this country. There are no fees: everything is provided by 
the State, and all classes attend the school. I saw the 
daughter of the President side by side with the daughter of 
the man who drove the engine. Our time was too limited to 
see much of the actual working of the school, but the im- 
pression derived from an inspection of many of the classes 
and forms was that a really great work was being done. One 
could see, however, that there were drawbacks incidental to 
this entire control by the State. Every detail, the head mis- 
tress told me, had to be submitted for sanction to the Minister 
of Education, who, obviously, may have no practical know- 
ledge of educational needs. Curiously enough, while with us 
the cry is for shorter hours, there the popular cry is for longer 
hours. The parents wish to get their children taken off their 
hands for as long a time as possible. Hence the children are 
at school from seven in the morning till four in the afternoon, 
and there is no real time for recreation except the short 
intervals between the classes. As far as I could make out, 
the routine provided forty-two periods of three-quarters of an 
hour in the week. 

Politics in Costa Rica seem rather to resolve themselves 
into a question of the “ins and outs." The Presidents are 
not re-elected, but the party in power uses its influence at 
elections to secure the return of its own nominees, and the 
possession of office involves, of course, the distribution of 
paid posts among its supporters. The Government, however, 
is stable, and American and English influence counts for 
much in the country. On the whole, the natives seem to be 
a finer race than in most of the neighbouring Republics. 
The educated classes would compare favourably with those 
in any other American State. Revolvers, as I discovered at 
the end of my stay, are generally carried, but they do not 
seem to be often used, although at a football match (for they 
play not only football, but also golf on the beautiful Savannah 
outside the city) a dispute about the game had ended, just 
before we arrived, in what was more or less a free fight, at 
which revolvers came out. I did not learn, however, of any 
serious casualties. 

We had the good fortune to have friends not only among 
the English population, but also among the Costa Ricans 
themselves, and the kindness which was shown during our 
short visit rendered it delightful from beginning to end. The 
hospitality of the great American Fruit Company is well 
known to all who have enjoyed it. Through their kindness 
(they are practically owners of the railway) we were sent up 
and down from Limon to the capital free of all charge. 

On returning to Limon we found our steamer, the “ Bar- 
ranca,” already in the roadstead, and we were received by 
Captain Long with a kindness that was as hearty as that 
which had been shown us by Captain Simmons on the 
" Nicoya." On the homeward voyage, to avoid a rather tem- 
pestuous head wind across the Caribbean Sea, we kept 
further to the north, and so passed close to a spot that recalled 
the most stirring incidents of the old days of the buccaneers, 
Old Providence, the home of the famous Morgan, who, after 
being the leader of the buccaneers, was made Governor of 
Jamaica itself. We coasted down the greater part of Cuba, 
peeping into Santiago, and passing the iron mines and port of 
Daquiri and Port Guantanomo, which is apparently becoming 
a busy naval station. The next day we left these enchanting 
seas by the Caicos Passage. On the homeward voyage there 
was ample opportunity to learn something of the details of the 
banana trade, which of late years has grown to enormous pro- 
portions. The Fruit Company loads on the average a steamer 
a day, and two a week sail to England alone. The “ Bar- 
ranca" took in no less than 57,500 bunches, all put on board 
by machinery in the course of one night. 

The great change of climate in the course of the voyage 
makes the temperature of the holds in which the fruit is car- 
ried a matter of great importance. These holds are all venti- 
lated, and cooled by a very elaborate plant of coolers and 


fans. They are inspected every day, and the temperatures 
recorded by a set of over sixty thermometers. It is of the 
utmost importance that the temperature throughout the voyage 
should not vary more than three or four degrees, or the fruit 
may be chilled or ripened too soon. A visit to the holds is a 
most interesting experience, and occasionally not altogether 
devoid of excitement; for if it is wet weather when the bananas 
are cut, snakes have a way of their own of coming on board 
coiled up in the bunches, and so obtaining a free passage to 
England. The cold air of the holds, however, soon reduces 
them to a state of torpor, and they are easily dealt with. 
When the intricacies of the art of carrying bananas have been 
sufficiently explored, the passenger may, perhaps, wish to 
learn something of the art of navigation. If he does, he will 
find the kindness and patience of the officers inexhaustible, 
and he will recognize that others besides schoolmasters can 
practise the art of teaching. And so the voyage home will 
pass only too soon, and the traveller will return refreshed in 
body and soul, with the pleasant feeling that he has indeed 
seen a new world and made new friends. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


E have before us a small part only—though already 
substantial in bulk—of an undertaking which must 
receive a warm welcome from all students of Shakespeare. 
“It is proposed," says the general note to the “ Shakespeare 
Library" (Chatto & Windus),* "to include . . . a compre- 
hensive series of works bearing directly on Shakespeare and 
his age, texts and studies valuable alike for the student and 
the ever widening circle of general readers interested in all 
that pertains to the great dramatist and his work." 

The works under review fall under four headings: the 
" Old Spelling " Shakespeare, to be issued in forty volumes, 
of which only six comedies have yet appeared. This isa truly 
delightful publication. It restores the spelling and arrange- 
ment of the more authentic quarto and folio editions, for 
which our appetite was sharpened by the wonderful Clarendon 
Press reprint of the folio; whilst a very ingenious scheme of 
types and asterisks, to which a brief key is given in each 
volume, indicates values in the text—+.e., distinguishes emen- 
dations and insertions, the various quartos and folios, &c., at 
a minimum of vexation to the reader. Moreover, the editors, 
mindful of the indolent imagination of the ordinary reader, 
have made the varieties of type serve the purposes of stage 
direction, so as deftly to indicate what the actors are doing 
as well as saying, whom they are addressing, and so forth. 
Some may feel that they could have dispensed with the hints, 
but the idea is undoubtedly a good one, and tends to what is 
throughout the aim of these admirable books—a more vital 
reading of Shakespeare. The forewords, in characteristic 
spelling, are brief and vivacious: there is no encumbrance of 
“ sentimental ” criticism, and the very slightest appendage of 
notes; but the historical background of each play is sufficiently 
indicated, and as far as possible by direct quotation from 
original sources. We wish we had space to quote at length 
the spicy passage from Horsey’s Travels—in the foreword to 
" Love’s Labour's Lost’’—recounting the Czar’s projected suit 
to Queen Elizabeth: “‘ Though he was much dishartned . . . 
for that he had two wiffes living . . . yet he would give the 
assaye, and presently puts that Emperis, his last wiff, into a 
nunrie . . . to live ther as dead to the world"; and then the 
mission of “ Feother Pissenopscoia ” to treat for the humbler 
hand of Lady Mary Hastings, who, ordered by the Queen to 
meet him, " put on a staetly countenance accordingly, while 
the ambassador cast down his countenance, fell prostrate to 
her feett, rise, ranne backe from her, his face still towards 
her, she and the rest admiringe at his manner. Said by an 


* The full list was given in ** Books of the Month " for April. 
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interpritor—yt did suffice him to behold the angell he hoped 
should be his master’s espouse; commended her angelicall 
countenance, state and admirable bewty.” Pleasant, too, is 
the last touch: " She after was called by her famillier frends 
in court the Emperis of Muscovia." 

A much more fully annotated text, likewise reprinted from 
the First Folio, is now being published under the title of 
" The Elizabethan Shakespeare," under the able editorship of 
Mr. W. H. Hudson. The introduction, notes, and glossary 
supply, in fact, half the bulk of what is still a very light 
volume; but, with the exception of a few such obvious super- 
fluities as a note on the cause of Antonio's melancholy, both 
notes and introductions are undertaken in so excellent a spirit 
of criticism that we can imagine no better edition of the plays 
for teachers whom time presses too hard for much individual 
research, or for students without a teacher. The introductions 
to " Love's Labour's Lost” and “The Merchant of Venice” 
are in every way admirable, both in their treatment of the 
sources and historic background, and in the genuinely zsthetic 
character of their criticism. 

The second branch of the Shakespeare Library is “ The 
Shakespeare Classics," under the general editorship of Prof. 
Gollancz—a series of romances, histories, plays, and poems 
on which Shakespeare drew for his plays. Some of these, of 
course, like Lodge's charming " Rosalynde" and Greene's 
“ Romances,” are already familiar to the student, but in this 
convenient and pleasant form they will come within the reach of 
afar wider circle ; whilst many will probably have been hitherto 
mere names to the majority. If at times relationships between 
stories are strained almost past breaking-point,and—as in Mr. 
Munro's learned discussion of the parentage of " Romeus and 
Juliet "—there is a tendency to forget that like situations 
beget like devices, or that, as even Brooke economically 
realizes, lovers of most diverse temperament and fate may do 
things "in wonted sort, by wonted mean "'—it would be 
captious to comment on such slight flaws, which we can skip 
if we will, when the introduction contains such an excellent 
appraisal of Shakespeare's “ Romeo and Juliet" as that with 
which Mr. Munro closes. We could have said that nothing 
but its own glorious beauty was needed to draw out our full 
admiration for " Romeo and Juliet," but certainly a warmer 
glow falls on it still as we watch it grow and leap and soar 
above the spot where Brooke's clod lies dead. Nowhere more 
than in " Romeo and Juliet " as we pass to it from its dreary 
original, do we realize how far deeper metre goes than mere 
form: itis an element of artistic emotion not merely sensuous, 
but related to a perception of life and character. "Romeo and 
Juliet" abounds, it is true, in the vigorous fancy of youth, yet 
again and again it is its great simplicity rather than its ex- 
uberance that comes home to us. Romeo's utterances, lyric 
as they are, seem always as simple as they can well be: 


A grave? O no!a lanthorn, slaughtered youth, 
For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 


Think, too, of the eager, tense brevity of “I would I were 
thy bird!" It is worth while to read Brooke in order to see 
how things we took for granted might so easily not have been. 
It is worth while also to compare Greene's '" Dorastus and 
Fawnia" with “ The Winter’s Tale," if we would realize the 
difference between fancies that flower and luxuriate on a stock 
of imagination, and fancies that are manufactured, however 
cunningly, and laid on like millinery. 

The editor of Lodge's “ Rosalynde " justly characterizes as 
“distressing” the seriousness of the Elizabethan writers of 
pastorals: we shall be forgiven for applving the same epithet 
to his attempt to quiet our moral scruples at Oliver's marriage 
with Celia by the analogue of Mary Garth’s marriage with 
Fred Vincey in " Middlemarch." Atmosphere is everything 
in determining the standpoint from which we judge a work of 
art, and our zsthetic sense is surely allowed to feel that the 
“ pattern " demands a pairing of couples in a pastoral drama, 
while it revolts at a similar process in, say, " Measure for 
Measure." 

The third important section of the “Shakespeare Library " 


is designed to fill in the background of England in Shake- 
speare's day. Shakespeare's '" Holinshed,” which, except in 
format, might more fitly be said to belong to the second 
section, we shall put aside as already more accessible, save to 
quote a passage in the history of Richard III. in which Shake- 
speare surely did not go beyond his original : 

** What (quoth the Protector) thou servest me, I ween, with ‘ ifs’ 
and with *ands': I tell thee they have so done, and that I will make 
good on thy body, traitor!" And therewith, as in great anger, he 
clapped his fist upon the board a great rap. At which token one cried 
e Presson !" without the chamber. Therewith a door clapped, and in 
come there rushing men in harness, as many as the chamber might 
hold. And anon the Protector said to the Lord Hastings: “I arrest 
thee, traitor!” ‘*What, me, my Lord?” (quoth he). ‘‘ Yea, thee, 
traitor !" quoth the Protector. 

The hot, quick breath of this is not about Richard III., 111., 
iv., 72 ff. 

" Robert Laneham’s Letter" is an example of the generous 
way in which Dr. Furnivall interprets his editorial duties : 
the letter itself, which is full of good and quaint things in 
observation, style, and spelling, and further interesting as the 
original of the pageant-scenes in " Kenilworth,” is ushered in 
by a long, learned, and spirited preface, consisting of a series 
of essays wherein the library of a certain Captain Cox—who 
formed part of Leicester's pageant—a mason who had great 
oversight in matters of story," is set down, point by point, 
from Laneham's summary, and submitted to detailed ex- 
amination. It is a mine of information on the genealogy of 
ballad and romance. We wish that“ Tristram,” too, had found 
a place in Laneham’s catalogue; it must surely have figured 
in Captain Cox’s library. 

Last, but not least, comes the “ Rogues and Vagabonds, 
&c." (Awdeley & Harman), whose Knaves’ Glossary reads like 
a child’s book of Bad Beasts (“these dommerars are lewd and 
most subtyll people” .), and the inimitable “ Parson 
Haben’s Sermon,” from which we cannot resist quotation. 
The sermon was “made by Parson Haben upon a mold hill 
at Hartely Row, at the comandement of vii thieves,” after 
they had robbed him, and. as an example of presence of mind, 
courage, wit, and theological learning turned to good account, 
it is hard to beat. It is worthy of Falstaff himself in a pre- 
dicament. The parson craves the “ gentle thieves" to pardon 
his natural deficiencies arising from lack of time in prepara- 
tion, and procceds to a most witty praise of thievery, calling 
on the Bible to support his contention that it is a state most 
pleasing to God. Jacob, the Children of Israel, David—nay, 
Christ Himself—are shown to have appropriated the goods of 
others, and to have won God's pronounced approval. But, as 
we delighted blow our gay air-ball, the air hisses out suddenly 
through the pinhole left by the ironic conjuror :— 

** Christ therefore, at the last, was laid wait for in all places—and so 
are you. Christ also, at the last, was called for—and so shall you be. 
He was condemned—so shall you be. Christ was hanged—so shall 
you be. He descended into hell—so shall you. But in one point you 
difler. He ascended into heaven—so shall you never, without God's 
mercye, which God graunte for His mercye's sake! . . ." After this 
good sermon ended, which edified them so much, they had so much 
compassion on him, that they gave him all his money again, and vii s 
more for his sermon. 

Excellent gentlemen of the road! | 

The fourth section of the “ Shakespeare Library "—" The 
Lamb Shakespeare for Young People "'—is, as its name 
suggests, based on Lambs' " Tales," with fairly long con- 
secutive passages from the original, aptly introduced and well 
chosen. The songs, with settings by Arne and Purcell, are a 
delightful addition, though we could have dispensed with the 
hideous Sol-fa notation. The illustrations are, on the whole, 
vivacious and suggestive. The publication seems likely to 
" supplv a need," though not a need with which we have much 
sympathy. Is Shakespeare, after all, "for the young "—except 
for those few who find him for themselves and have the 
appetite ? BERYL DE SÉLINCOURT., 


A SERVICE has again been arranged in Westminster Abbey for 
members of the University of London on Presentation Day, May 6, at 
6 p.m. The Bishop of Birmingham will be the preacher. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


GERMANY. | 


A few years ago we endeavoured to throw some light on the three 
higher schools for boys in Germany: the Gymna- 
sium, the Aealgymnasium, and the Oberrealschule. 
All these schools can confer the right of serving for 
only one year in the army. They differ in respect of the University studies 
for which they qualify, and in respect of the subjects that they teach 
and the time that they allot to them severally. "We published time- 
tables of the three orders of boys' schools ; and we have from time to 
time pointed out the steps taken in the various States towards giving 
parity of right to all. As Germany, moved by the example of England 
and the United States, is now considering anew the question of how 
to educate its women, we will give some account of the ZZoAere 
Madchenschule (higher girls’ school) in its present form. 


Schools. 


Germany, as we must remind our readers, is not a unity for adminis- 
The Höhere trative purposes. But the Prussian Höhere Mädchen- 
Midchenschule. °‘4#/¢ is a type of school found in all parts of the 
country. The Ministerial Circular of 1894, still in 
force, lays down that the higher girls’ school will the better fulfil its 
end as it avoids becoming a Fachschule (professional school), and con- 
fines itself to the task of giving its pupils a general education upon the 
basis of religion and morality. The upper teachers are, for the most 
part, men ; and, as a rule, a man is at the head of the establishment. 
But there is an official regulation that, where the principal is a man, 
a woman should be joined to him as an assistant ; and that the 
Ordinariat (form-mastership) of at least one of the highest three classes 
is to be put into the hands of a woman. The number of girls in a 
class may not exceed forty. Classrooms must be properly lighted and 
ventilated and be so large that the flooring shows an average area of 
*8 sq. m. for each girl. The maximum number of **hours" in school 
is, for the first school year, 18; for the second, 20; for the third, 22; 
for the fourth, 28 ; and for the following years, 30. After the second 
* hour," or lesson, there is an interval of fifteen minutes ; otherwise, 
an interval of ten minutes is allowed between every two lessons. The 
greatest weight is laid on instruction in school; home-work is limited 
in amount and confined to exercises prepared in school for independent 
effort by the pupil. The maximum of home-work is: in the lower 
Stage, I hr. a day; in the middle stage, 1% hrs. ; in the upper stage, 
2hrs. No holiday tasks may be set ; no maps or drawings are to be 
made at home, no work is to be exacted as an imposition. The ordinary 
punishment is detention ; but girls kept in must be under supervision 
and must be occupied. During sewing, drawing, and writing lessons 
there must be no conversation in a foreign language, and the teacher 
may not even read a book aloud. The time-table of the nine years’ 
course is as follows :— 


| 

| Lower Stage. . Middle Stage., Upper Stage. | 
Class. SO Rua ee. EY. B PES 
IX. VIII. VIL | VI. V. IV. | HI. IL. I. s 
ours. 
1. Religion... | 3 3 3,3 3 3 |2 2 2 | 24 
2. German... | 10 9 8 5 5 5 4 4 4 54 
3. French t= — — 85 5 § 4 4 4 2 
4. English ... |—— — — — — — 4 4 4 I2 
$. Arithmetic | 3 3 3 3 3 3 2 2 2 24 
6. History ... | — — — — 2 2 2 2 2 10 
7. Geography |— — 2 23 2 2 2 2 2 14 
8. Science ... | — — — 2 2 2 2 2 2 12 
9. Drawing... | — — — |— \, 2 2 2 2 |10 (8) 
10, Writing ... | — 3 2 2] — |— — — !7(9) 

tt. ManualW’k | | | | 
(Sewing |— — 2 2: -2° 2 | 2 2 2 °° 14 
12. Singing ... |), ), ! 2 2 2^" 2 2 2 12(18) 
13. Gymnastics | j^ j? j? 2 2 2 i 2 2 2 = 18(12) 
18 20 22 | 28 30 30 | 30 30 39 238 


The hours in all the columns, except the last, are “hours a week.” 
A bracket concedes a freedom of distribution to the teacher, provided 
that the total time assigned is observed. We call attention, in con- 
clusion, to the stress put on German. A German girl devotes nearly 
one-fourth of her time at school to the study of her mother tongue. 


When the State moves to improve the education of the people, the 
Privais private-school master bestirs himself pro domo sua. 
Schools. The projected reform of the girls’ schools—we hear 

that differences of opinion in the Ministry are delay- 


ing it—is likely to be coupled with increased demands upon private 
schools. In February a league of German private schools was founded at 
Berlin. Its objects are (i.) to obtain a legal basis for the position of the 
private school ; (ii.) to fix definite aims for the various kinds of private 
schools and to provide for a grouping of them, according to these aims, 
into separate classes ; and (iii.) to regulate salaries and pensions for the 
teachers in them. Probably some of our readers would be glad to 
abolish the private school. It forms, however, a recognized part of 
the educational machinery both in France and Germany. 


State schools, we are often told, mean schools made to one pattern. 
But Prussia, at least, shows considerable diversity. 

eT One of its schools, the Mittelschule, is little known 
in England. Mittelschule commonly means *‘ second- 

let us translate Mittelschule in the restricted sense by 
‘intermediate school." The intermediate school is a type first estab- 
lished in 1872. It receives boys at the age of six. According to the 
new regulations the course is mapped out for nine years; the upper 
classes are to be trained with a view to their vocation. In the lower 
classes the work is parallel to that in the primary school (Volksschule) ; 
then freedom is given to arrange the language teaching so that pnpils 
may pass readily into higher schools. ‘The intermediate school has 
many features that we have recommended as proper for an ideally 
organized primary school. It illustrates, moreover, the tendency to 
keep the children in the school by giving just what the parent wants. 
Yet some danger lies in the attempt to hit the taste of all our customers. 


ary school " ; 


Germany, and in Germany Prussia conspicuously, steadily develops the 
system of continuation schools, with advantage to the 
life of the people and to the economy of the State. 
The official journal of the Berlin Chamber of Com- 
merce reports that the trade and continuation schools of the Prussian 
capital now contain more than 60,000 pupils. The gradual execution of 
the local Act of 1904, by which attendance at a continuation school became 
obligatory for all young men of the industrial and trading order, required 
the formation of about a thousand classes and the employment of twelve 
hundred additional teachers. And side by side with this demand for 
continuation schools grows a movement for transferring, to a much 
greater extent than before, the abler pupils of the primary school to 
higher institutions. In short, whilst England is listening to the sec- 
taries who write the pamphlets ** How to Save our Schools," Germany is 
realizing the modern idea of national education. To return to continua- 
tion schools: a proposal now before the Reichstag, if it becomes law, 
will compel working girls to attend them. One feature only of the con- 
tinuation school we regard with disapproval. In many of the State 
technical schools instruction is given late in the evening (from 8 to 
IO p.m.) and on Sundays during the hours of morning service. The 
Prussian Handelsminister, however, has given an assurance that in 
communal continuation schools receiving a State grant lessons shall 
not, as a rule, go on after eight in the evening, and that Sunday is to 
be encroached on only in exceptional cases. In England, nothing 
would make the school so unpopular with the working classes as to 
open it for secular instruction on Sunday. The teacher, too, has a 
prescriptive right to a day of precious calm after six days of turmoil and 
sharp anxiety. 


Continuation 
Sohools. 


Perhaps no one can see as clearly as those who have to study the 
— progress of education in foreign countries how bale- 
Education. ful is the effect of ** religious difficulties.” The new 
model of education is the national. It is being 
adopted by every enlightened people. England, alas! is concerned 
about far other things, and the school is for us a mere bone of theo- 
logical contention. Meanwhile, across the sea, Prussia, having settled 
by compromise the rival claims of the churches, is remoulding and 
developing its educational system. We shall pay heavily for our per- 
verseness. German schools are more to be feared than German 
** Dreadnoughts.” 


FRANCE. 


Strange the eagerness with which in the modern world nations 
School strive to know each other! Frenchmen, in particular, 
Colonies. throwing off Jes habitudes casanieres of their fore- 
fathers, seek the culture that is to be got from 

studying the life of the foreigner through his speech ; and journalists, 
professors, lawyers, and officers cross the Rhine or brave the Channel 
in quest of it. But such culture should begin in youth. For school- 
boys there was devised, first of all, education by means of international 
correspondence. Then came the system of exchanging pupils. Last 
of all we have school colonies, planted among a foreign folk not for 
conquest or settlement, but to learn its language and to receive its 
educative influences. The initiative came from M. Louis Foubert, 
President of the French Club for German Conversation at Paris. He 
organized last autumn a caravan of twenty-five boys and directed it on 
Dusseldorf. The colonists were welcomed with great cordiality by the 
head master of the local Acalzymnastum. | For-several weeks they 
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took part in the courses of the school, and in the games and exercises 
of the German boys. Placed in families, they had the necessary 
opportunities of conversation. Moreover, they made excursions along 
the Rhine, visited manufactories, and studied in galleries of art. The 
experiment was so successful that it is to be repeated this year ona 
larger scale. 


The plan is a good one; it is good in its educational aspect and asa 
means of promoting international amity. And, 
whilst we remember that education is not to be 
derived from excursions, but is a continuing process, 
we would call attention to the large measure of impulse and suggestion 
that the young mind gets from such a first sojourn abroad. Again, in 
these school colonies there might haply be found a remedy for that 
E which some deplore as a weakness of education in France. 
We have always been a little sceptical as to the existence of the over- 
worked boy in England ; he generally proves to have been a boy who 
has been working under unhealthy conditions. But France, it is said, 
can produce genuine specimens of the school martyr. L'enseignement 
secondaire reproduces a paper by M. Bougier on ' La précocité des 
études en France et la limite d’age à l'entrée des grandes écoles," in 
which he studies the symptoms of the evil and proposes remedies for it. 
In primary education the law fixes the limit at from six to thirteen 
years. But in practice children of a lower age than six are admitted to 
the school. The end of primary studies is marked by an examination. 
The normal age for undergoing it is thirteen. In reality, thanks to the 
dispensations that are freely accorded, it is not unusual to see before 
the examiners little boys and girls a year, or even two years, short of the 
proper age. With regard to secondary education 1880 was a critical 
year. Before it the French boy entered Huitieme at the age of nine or 
ten and left Philosophie at eighteen or nineteen. He began the study 
of Latin in Huitieme, that of Greek in Sixieme. The reform of 1880, 
suppressing Latin verses and making Latin to begin only in Sixiéme, 
has had consequences which those who made it will hardly have fore- 
seen. Boys had been accustomed to begin Latin in Huitième when 
they were nine years old. After the reform Sixiéme was invaded by 
much younger pupils than it had before received ; the age for the class 
was reduced to ten, and pupils even one or two years below that age 
were admitted. The effect of this complaisance to eager parents was felt 
throughout the school: there was a general tendency to increase the 
Prin of burden to years. And the new plan of studies, dating 
rom 1902, has intensitied the evil. It is no longer when Rhétorique 
or Premiere has been absolved that parents and their children must 
choose between the different types of education ; the decision whether 
a pupil must devote himself more particularly to science or to languages, 
to dead languages or to modern languages, must be taken when he is 
thirteen years of age ! 


The remedies for overpressure suggested by M. Bougier are that in 
primary schools the teachers should delay the pro- 
gress of precocious children through the school; 
- and that the rule of girls’ school by which the 
minimum age for entrance on secondary studies is fixed at eleven 
should be extended to /ycdes and collèges for boys. France will doubt- 
less find a cure for its own disorders. As for ourselves, we know that 
the head masters of preparatory schools complain of the demands that 
they are expected to satisfy. But, in general, we see no reason for 
wishing to diminish the labours of our English boys. We are rather 
concerned to defend the school against those who, having themselves 
d with difficulty, would lower the standard of attainment for 
others. 


Overpressure. 


Remedies. 


UNITED STATES. 


We beg leave to submit an account of the duties of a head master as 
conceived by a American contemporary.  ** Instead 


sf ge diis of frittering away time about the office, more than 
Head Master. one-half of his energy should be given tu supervis- 


ing in the literal sense of looking over, not over- 

looking, children at their work. (1) It is for him to discriminate 
between children of different capacity, and advance each with appro- 
priate rapidity, to see that the lazy are stimulated, the dull are 
awakened, the bright are employed, the indifferent are interested, the 
unruly are regulated, the failures are investigated, the absentees are 
brought to book. (2) It is for him to arouse the home to a full appre 
ciation of its responsibility in the training of the children, to secure the 
intelligent co-operation of parents and teachers, and to ally with him- 
self the social agencies of the community for civic betterment. (3) It 
is for him to see that the school plant is kept in good physical condition, 
with regard to temperature, ventilation, cleanliness, and repair, to see 
that the teaching apparatus is on hand and in good condition when 
wanted, and to see that it is wanted. (4) It is fer him, with the assist- 
ance of such help as can be given to him, in the classroom aud through 
teachers' meetings, to improve the method of instruction and of disci- 
line, to see that the emphasis is placed upon the essentials (and this 
includes the essential habits and ideals of the children as well as the 
fundamentals of the various branches of study), to keep the sympathies 


and interest of the teachers keyed to the proper tension, and to bring 
the whole school up to the standard of the best teachers in it." 


A head master that performed all these duties in an efficient way 
would indeed be valuable, and he—would not have 
much spare time. Nay, it would seem as if assist- 
ant masters would be for him rather a luxury 
than a necessity. So some English schoolsresemble trees, the head master 
being the trunk and the assistants deciduous leaves. The American 
writer, we think, gives an exaggerated estimate of the function of the 
head master in the school machine ; for the true teacher of a child will 
necessarily be the man or woman with whom he is in daily and intimate 
contact. But in one respect the American is right. The claims on the 
head master are so numerous that he may not “' fritter away time about 
the office.” Nor can he teach for long hoursin a classroom. We made 
inquiries lately about a large German school. The boys are in school 
for thirty-three hours a week ; the head master teaches for only eleven. 
Twelve hours a week we believe to be the maximum that the head of 
a great school should undertake. In some parts of Germany this is, 
as we are informed, the rule laid down by the Education Authority. 


Commentary. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zealand is the most forward child of the Empire; but not in 
respect of the estimate that it puts on the services 
vor MEET of its teachers. A speaker at the annual meeting 
' of the New Zealand Educational Institute treated 
the subject by the comparative method. Beginning with pupil teachers, 
he said that there were now 671 of these teachers receiving from £25 
to £54 a year, or a rate equivalent to that received by a letter boy in 
the Postal Dieparipent at the age of sixteen years. There were 708 adult 
teachers (who were expected to be trained and certificated) in receipt 
of from £40 to £95—a sum equal to the earnings of boy porters, first 
to fourth-year cadets, and cleaners in the Railway Department. The 
number of teachers receiving from £100 to £120 was 695, and the 
corresponding service in regard to payment was that performed by 
deck hands on Government steamers, porters, labourers, fencers, 
crossing-keepers, and fifth-year cadets. Teachers to the number of 
456 were paid from £125 to £150, and similar payment was given to 
horse and crane drivers, second-class guards, &c. The salaries of 212 
teachers ranged from £170 to £180, and the same remuneration was 
paid to carpenters and blacksmiths and tenth-grade railway traffic 
clerks. A recent remark by the Prime Minister was to the effect that 
in the Civil Service every cadet of ordinary ability could rise tiil, at the 
age of twenty-eight years, he would receive a salary of £200. Yet there 
were 2,550 teachers, out of a total of 3,207, who had not yet reached 
the salary of £200, although a large number of them were over even 
thirty-eight years of age, many of them being married men. 


It is a widely spread popular error to believe that a parent can lay 
a shilling on the counter and be sure of receiving a 
shilling’s worth of education in exchange. The 
child often requires from a teacher what is not to 
be bought with money. It is a still greater illusion to suppose that a 
shilling’s worth of education can be bought for ninepence. That the 
British people have never understood this is proof enough that we are 
not really a nation of shopkeepers! <A true commercial instinct would 
have guided us better. 


Illusions. 


INDIA. 


It has perhaps been thought that we hold extreme views as to the 
— value of native schools in India. We submit to 
Punishments. our readers a little material to assist them in 
forming an opinion on the subject for them- 
selves. Our quotation is from an article on ** School Punishments,” 
signed ** Humanity," and published in the Indian Educational Review : 
** [n indigenous schools there are some queer punishments inflicted on 
students. One of these is called Aothandam. A rope is doubled and 
tied to the roof. The delinquent is made to suspend himself by holding 
the rope with both his hands. It is something like the trapeze in the 
gymnastic ground. To this torture is added another. An iron style 
with the sharp end turned upwards is planted beneath the feet of the 
boy who is suspended from the rope. The presence of the style is 
meant to prevent the boy from jumping down. Another kind cf 
torture is the Gar«davakhanam. Here the boy is made to lean his back 
upon the wall, make one of his knees stand at right angles to the waist 
with the foot on the ground, whilst the other leg is crossed on the thigh 
of the leg supporting the weight of his body. The posture is of one 
seated on a bottomless chair, one of the legs being laid on the 
other. A third sort is known by the name of Kokkupiarhhirathu. 
The unfortunate wretch has to bend his body, support the weight of it 
on one leg, raise the other aloft in the air, plant a finger of one of his 
hands on the ground, and hold the cadjan book with the other for 
getting his lesson by rote." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


— — 


ESPERANTO. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR, —Mr. Payen-Payne's article in your last issue contains 
a misleading reference to Esperanto, which I trust you will 
give me the opportunity of correcting. True, Mr. Payne 
bas given M. Novikoff as his authority, but M. Novikoff has 
himself no practical knowledge of the language. The state- 
ments are that "the study of Esperanto is no good so far as 
culture is concerned. ... It has no literature. It is impossible 
to be eloquent in the language. . . . no one can learn it unless 
he knows several other languages." In reply I may say, first, 
that at present there is not a large amount of original literature, 
if by that novels are meant ; but papers on literary subjects, 
science, &c., we have galore, these being distributed amongst 
the forty or more monthly journals (any one may inspect the 
current numbers at the offices of the British Esperanto Associ- 
ation, Museum Station Buildings). But surely this is to be 
expected of a language only thirty years old. ^ Besides, our aim 
is to open, by means of translations, the stored genius of all the 
world to all. A short time ago a Polish lady was lamenting 
that I could not get her point of view because I could not 
read the works of a well known Polish author, as thev have 
not yet been translated into English. With great pleasure I 
was able to assure her that I had read one at least of Elise 
Orzeszky's exquisite novels, “The Interrupted Song " ("Inter- 
rompita Kanto "), through Bein's Esperanto translation. It is 
the same as regards the literature of Belgium and other coun- 
tries. Eloquence? Well! Let the unprejudiced reader turn 
up the files of the Times for August of the last year or two, 
and read about the congresses. I have seen a crowd of some 
five hundred people listen enthralled for an hour or more to 
such speakers as Mudie or Bein or Privat. As for the necessity 
of knowing various languages first—I have just been reading 
a clear and lucid explanation of an abstruse subject by Rector 
Boirac of Dijon; and the pamphlet was recommended to me 
by a factory hand who began work as a half-timer and has 
never yet been free for the luxury of the study of national 
languages, with their difficulties for such as he. To him 
Esperanto has opened out a new world. 

I fear I have already taken too much space, but the odd thing 
is that Mr. Payne warns us that if we study Esperanto we shall 
prevent French from becoming the world language; whilst 
in the March Sc/iool Miss Bremner, writing on the same theme, 
warns us that we are wickedly hindering English from being 
universal. All the while we Esperantists are actually helping 
on the study of national languages (there is already a fine 
French grammar in Esperanto, and others will follow) ; and, 
any way, it will be fifty years at least before Governments 
will consent to use either French or English as the official 
language. Let me conclude with the hope that many of your 
readers will go to Dresden in August, where an Esperanto 
version of " Iphigenia in Aulis" will be performed by a Berlin 
company.—I ain, Sir, yours truly, E. A. LAWRENCE. 


Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
April 8, 1908. 


THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY: THE GERMAN 


SOLUTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,— The solution of the educational religious difficulty 
recommended in the April Journal of Education is in some 
respects not very dissimilar to the plan in use in Germany, 
which it surprises me has never been suggested for trial in 
England; though I do not know that the wish to preserve the 
religious atmosphere was the inducement which led to its 
adoption there, but rather practical convenience. In Ger- 
many there are, roughly speaking, only four religious bodies 
which need to be considered—the Lutheran and the Re- 


formed Church, the Jews and Roman Catholics. The 
" religion lesson" is either the first or the last on the time- 
table. The Jews and Roman Catholics come either an hour 
late or leave an hour earlier, and go either to church or syna- 
gogue (care being taken that they do go) for the "religion 
lesson," taught by Rabbi or priest in congenial surroundings. 
The children of the two Protestant Churches are taught at 
school by their respective pastors. 

Now, since the rapprochement which has taken place of 
late years among the Free Churches, as evinced by their joint 
Catechism and joint action in so many directions, and having 
regard to the fact that the differences among them are almost 
entirely matters of church government and not of doctrine, it 
seems possible to reduce our apparently unmanageable number 
of religious bodies in England to four, as in Germany—viz., 
Church of England, Free Churches, Jews. and Roman Catholics. 
If this were done, the solution of the religious difficulty would 
be easy, either on German lines, or, in case the desirability of 
giving the "religion lesson" in surroundings conducive to 
a devotional spirit were strongly felt, on those suggested 
by Mr. Adkins. Suitable arrangements could easily be con- 
trived, even in the country, few villages being without a chapel 
where the children of the Free Churches could be taught, and 
to this doubtless the Protestants of the Church of England 
would often prefer to send their children for religious instruc- 
tion rather than to the parish church. Jews are a negligible 
quantity in English villages, and where there may be no Roman 
Catholic church within easy distance, a priest could surely 
come at stated times to give instruction at a place arranged. 

This plan would, no doubt, entail much labour on the clergy 
of all denominations ; but they would certainly rejoice at the 
opportunity again given‘them, as they have ever regarded 
teaching the young as their most valued and valuable work.— 
Yours, &c., A. E. A. 


SALARIES OF MISTRESSES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—My letter has evidently created a wrong impression in the 
mind of ** Another Assistant Mistress." I should be the last to 
advocate that women *' who really care for teaching," and do it 
efficiently, should leave the profession. My point is different, and 
perhaps a fuller explanation may find us really in agreement. 

* Tf the profession is overcrowded "—the phrase implies a funda- 
mental misconception, which to some extent excuses the attitude of 
these mistresses. They themselves, no doubt, belong to the class of 
properly qualified women teachers (having a degree or the Oxford and 
Cambridge equivalent) whose services are increasingly in demand. 
Ignorance of the state of the market must be held responsible for 
much of the underselling that goeson. In reality, the supply of women 
teachers with University qualifications has of recent years fallen short 
of the demand, and it is just this which constitutes the strength of our 
position. The women who have some measure of financial independence 
are the ones who might fitly claim the honour of leadership ; for to 
them it is not a choice between accepting a low salary or starving, but 
between the self-gratification which snatches at congenial work regard- 
less of economic principles and the exercise of a public-spirited self- 
restraint in the interests of others and, ultimately, of themselves. 

There is not the slightest danger that such action will permanently 
debar them from their chosen profession if that profession has need of 
their services. A teacher is not held in higher estimation because she 
accepts a lower salary than she is worth. On the contrary, the question 
of equal payment for men and women is intimately connected with the 
greater question of equal opportunities, and it is significant that the 
nearer we get to equal payment the nearer we get to equal opportunity. 
It was to this eflect that the Director of the School of Sociology (Mr. 
E. J. Urwick) expressed himself at a recent meeting on the employ- 
ments of educated women, and he was optimistic enough to add that he 
** did not believe that educated women, with their strong sense of logic 
and stronger sense of fairness, would stand much longer having to do 
the same work as men for about two-thirds of the payment." 

Does ** Another Assistant Mistress " really think it is fair to expect 
** to be supported in old age by a brother"? One can hardly believe 
the suggestion is intended to be taken seriously. Would she consider 
it fair to expect the one brother in a family of seven to support his six 
sisters in old age, in addition, possibly, to a wife and children of his 
own ?—Yours, &c., MARGARET SHAXBY. 


45 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 
April 14, 1908. 
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BIBLICAL STUDY AT OXFORD. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—The Vacation Term for Biblical Study will meet at Oxford 
this summer, and I should like to call the attention of your readers to 
this special opportunity given to women who feel the need of a more 
systematic and intelligent study of the Bible. It was to meet this need 
that in 1903 a three weeks’ course of lectures was held at Cambridge, 
and the gathering proved such a success that during each summer vaca- 
tion since then the promoters of the scheme have arranged for such 
Vacation Terms to be held at one or other of the University towns. 

The course of study is on a Christian basis, and is conducted by 
lecturers chosen, not as representatives of any particular school of 
thought, but as experts in their own subjects. The following are some 
of those who have kindly consented to lecture this year :—Dr. Sanday, 
Dr. Lock, Rev. G. Harford, Dr. Grenfell, Rev. C. H. W. Johns, Rev. 
G. H. Box, Canon Foakes-Jackson, Rev. W. E. Addis, Dr. Milligan, 
Dr. Oesterley. 

The term will last from July 25 to August 15, the subjects being so 
arranged that students who cannot come for more than a week ora 
fortnight will be able to attend complete courses. The Committee 
have been able to secure Somerville College for the accommodation of 
students, and lodgings can also be obtained in Oxford for those who 
prefer them. The total cost (including lecture tickets) will not be 
more than £2 a week. 

I shall be very glad to send an application form or any further infor- 
mation to those who desire it on receipt of a stamped and addressed 
envelope. —Yours faithfully, 

(Miss) BEATRICE CREIGHTON, Secretary. 

Hampton Court Palace. 


t 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR Sır,—In your review of my book in this month's issue, the 
statement is made that ‘‘the word ‘drink’ never once occurs” in it. 
This is an oversight. The word occurs twice. On page 112 I speak 
of “the mad riot and devilry of drink," and on the next page occur 
the following words: ‘‘I see the blear-eyed company of men and 


women, and the doomed children and babies, in and around the drink : 


dens." Immediately succeeding these words are the following: “Yes, 
I see all this ; but it is not my purpose now to make you see it. But 
do not forget that it is Aere." As the supposed absence of all reference 
to the subject of drink is brought forward as a reason why ** we are 
compelled to . . . look askance at”’ the book, I am sure you will wish 
to correct the mistake. 

Moreover, the title of the book, as it stands at the head of your 
review of it, is incorrect and misleading. The title is: “ Human 
Justice for those at the Bottom: an Appeal to those at the Top,” not 
** Human Justice: an Appeal from those at the Bottom to those at 
the Top.”—Yours truly, C. C. COTTERILL. 

Coombe Field, Godalming, April 15, 1908. 


[We regret the oversight, but the correction does not affect our 
criticism—that pauperism cannot be adequately treated apart from the 
drink question. —Eb.] 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 

Leonardo da Vinci. By R. H. Hobart Cust, M.A. George Bell & 
Sons, Is. net. 

Longmans' Complete Drawing Course. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., 5s. 


Part II. By I. H. Morris. 


Biography. 
Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. II. 
15s. net. 
Memories of Men and Books. By the Rev. Alfred John Church, M.A. 
Smith, Elder, & Co., 8s. 6d. net. 


Smith, Elder & Co., 


Classics. 


In 48 Original Maps, with Text and Index. By 
Emil Reich. Macmillan & Co., 10s. net. 

Homerica: Emendations and Elucidations of The Odyssey. By 
Thomas Leyden Agar, M.A. Oxford Press, 145. net. 

The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the Editor- 
ship of J. A. Smith, M.A., and W. D. Ross, M.A. Part IL. : 
‘“ De lineis insecabilibus." By Harold H. Joachim. Oxford 
Press, 2s. 6d. net. 


Atlas Antiquus. 


Herodotus: Books VII., VIII., and IX. With Introduction, Text, 
Apparatus, Commentary, Appendixes, Index, and Maps. By 
Reginald Walter Macan, D.Litt. In 3 vols. Macmillan & Co., 
Os. net. 

The New Testament in Greek. Edited by F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., 
D.C.L., LL.D. Cambridge Press, Ss. net. 

A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. Abridged from Dr. Oscar 
Seyffert’s larger Dictionary by Dr. Emil Reich. Swan Sonnen- 
schein “> Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

Aeschylus: The Suppliant Maidens; The Persians; The Seven 
against Thebes; The Prometheus Bound. Translated into 
English verse by E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. Macmilian & Co., 
2s. 6d. net. 

Divinity. 

The Evolution of the Messianic Idea: A Study in Comparative Ke- 
ligion. By the Rev. O. E. Oesterley, D.D. Sir Jsaac Pitman 
& Sons, 3s. 6d. net. 

Old Testament History from Hezekiah to the End of the Canon. By 
Rev. J. M. Hardwich, M.A., and Rev. H. Costley-White, M.A. 
John Murray, 2s. 

Thomas à Kempis: The Imitation of Christ. An English Transla- 
tion. Edited by J. H. Srawley, D.D. Cambridge Press, 1s. 6d. 
net. 


The Interlinear Psalms. Cambridge Press, 1s. 6d. net. 


The Religious Teachers of Greece. By James Adam, Litt.D. 
T. & T. Clark, 10s. 6d. net. 
English. 
The Song of Roland. Translated by Isabel Butler. George G. 


Harrap & Co., 1s. 6d. 
Chaucer's ‘ Prologue,” ** The Knights Tale," and “The Nuns 
Pries's Tale." Edited by Frank J. Mather, Ph.D. George G. 
Harrap & Co., 1s. Od. 
llandbook of Composition. 
Heath & Co., 2s. 6d. 
Malory’s ** The Book of Merlin” and *'* The Book of Sir Balin.” 
Edited by Prof. C. G. Child. George G. Harrap & Co., Is. 

Beowulf. Translated by Prof. C. G. Child. George G. Harrap & 
Co., ts. 

The Student’s English Dictionary. By John Ogilvie, LL.D. Edited 
by Charles Annandale, M.A., LL.D. Blacktie & Son, 4s. od. 
net. 

The Elizabethan Shakespeare :— The Plays of Shakespeare reprinted 
from the First Folio, with Introductions, Notes, &c., by William 
Henry lIudson. (1) The Merchant of Venice ; (2) Love's Labour’s 
Lost. George G. Harrap & Co., 2s. 6d. each net. 

A Treasury of Ballads. Selected and arranged by M. G. Edgar, M.A. 
George G. Hatrap & Co., 1s. 

A Treasury of Verse for School and Home. 


By Edwin C. Woolley, Ph.D. D.C. 


Selected and arranged by 


M. G. Edgar, M.A. Part III., 10d. ; l'art IV., Is. George G. 
Harrap & Co. 

Coleridge’s Literary Criticism. With an Introduction by J. W. Mac- 
kail. Henry Frowde, 2s. 6d. net. 


Exodus and Daniel: Two Old English Poems. Edited by Francis A. 
Blackburn, Ph.D. D. C. Heath & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

The West-Saxon Psalms. Edited, from the Manuscript, with Intro- 
duction and Appendix, by James Wilson Bright, D.Litt., and 
Robert Lee Ramsay, Ph.D. D. C. Heath & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

More’s ** Utopia." Translated by Raphe Robynson. Introduction 
and Notes by A. J. Grieve, M.A. J. M. Dent & Co., ts. 4d. 

Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by J. E. Spingarn. Vol. I., 1605-1650, Ss. net; 
Vol. II., 1650-1685, 5s. net. Oxford Press. 

The Poems of William Wordsworth. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Nowell Charles Smith, M.A. In 3 vols. Jfethuen 
& Co., 15s. net. 

The Writing of English. 


By Philip J. Hartog and Mrs. Amy H. 
Langdon. 


Second Edition. Oxford Press. 


History. 
A History of Scotland for Schools. By P. Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D. 
Oliver & Boyd, 3s. 
Readings in English History from Original Sources. Book III. (1486 
to 1658). Edited by R. B. Morgan, B.Litt., and E. J. Balley, B.A. 
Blackie & Son, 2s. 6d. 


From the Tales of a Grandfather. Condensed from Scott by T. D. 


Robb, M.A. Illustrated. Blackie & Son, ts. 3d. 
A History of Great Britain. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. Afethuen & 
Co., 3s. 6d. 


General History of Western Nations. From $000 B.C. to 1900 A.D. 
By Emil Reich. In 2 vols. Macmillan & Co., 15s. net. 
History of Italy. By William Hunt, M. A., D.Litt. Macmillan & Co., 
6d 


s. 6d. 
The Time Table of Modern History, A.D. 400—1870. [New Edition.] 
Archibald Constable & Co., 8s. 6d. net. 
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Marie De Médicis and the French Court in the Seventeenth Century. 
Translated, from the French of Louis Batiffol, by Mary King. 
Edited by H. W. Carless Davis. Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Diary of John Evelyn. With an Introduction and Notes by 
Austin Dobson. [Globe Edition.] Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 


Mathematics. 


Elementary Dynamics. By W. M. Baker, M.A. Third Edition, 
Revised. George Bell & Sons, 4s. 6d. 

Woolwich and Sandhurst Mathematical Papers, 1898-1907. Edited 
by E. J. Brooksmith, B.A., LL.M., and R. M. Milne, M.A. 
Macmillan & Co., 6s. 

Advanced Arithmetic, and Elementary Algebra and Mensuration. By 


P. Goyen. Macmillan & Co.. 3s. 6d. 
Graphic Algebra. By Arthur Schultze, Ph.D. Macmillan & 
Co., 4s. 6d. 


Solutions of the Examples in ** A Sequel to Elementary Geometry.” 
By J. W. Russell, M.A. Oxford Press, 3s. 6d. net. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mozley and Whiteley’s Law Dictionary. 
worth & Co. 

The Case against Socialism. George Allen & Sons, §s. net. 

The Gospel of Pain. By Thomas J. Hardy, B.A. George Bell & Sons, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Poetry and Truth from my Own Life. By J. W. von Goethe. A 
Revised Translation by Minna Steele Smith. With an Introduc- 
tion and Bibliography by Karl Breul, M.A., Litt.D. George 
Bell & Sons, 2 vols., each 2s. net. 

Saint Francis and his Friends. Rendered into English from Franciscan 
Chronicles by Horatio Grimley, M.A. Cambridge Press, 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Land Reform. By the Right Hon. Jesse Collings, J.P., M.P. With 
Illustrations. New and Popular Edition. Longmans, Green, & Co., 
2s. Od. net. 

A Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature. By Edward Farley Oaten, 
B. A., LL.B. Aegan Paul & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

The Library of Useful Knowledge:—(1) Architecture, by P. Leslie 
Waterhouse, M.A.; (2) The Mind, by James Mark Baldwin; 
(3) Plant Life, by Grant Allen; (4) The Religions of the World, 
by the Rev. E. D. Price, F.G.S. Hodder & Stoughton, each is. 
net. 

The Citizen and the State. Part II. : Industrial and Social Life and 
Empire. By J. St. Loe Strachey. Afacmilian & Co., 1s. 6d. 

* Down with the Church”: a Conspiracy unmasked. By J. L. Walton, 
B.A. George Allen & Sons, 2s. net. 

The Practical Précis Book. By W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
Press. 

Home Nursing and Hygiene. 
C. Black, 1s. net. 

Sporting and Athletic Register, 1908. 

Philips’ A.B.C. Pocket Atlas-Guide to London. 
Son, Is. 

A New Self-Help. By Ernest A. Bryant. 


Third Edition. Butter- 


The Omega 


By Florance Hufton-Windust. 4. and 

Chapman & Hall, §s. net. 

George Philip & 

Illustrated. Cassell & 
Co., 5s. 

St. George for Merrie England. By Margaret H. Bulley. Illustrated. 
George Allen & Sons, §s. net. 

The Book: Its History and Development. By Cyril Davenport, 
V.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. Archibald Constable & Co., 6s. net. 

Aspects of George Meredith. By Richard H. P. Curle. George 
Routledge & Sons, 6s. 

Decadence: Henry Sidgwick Memorial Lecture. By the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, M.P. Cambridge Press, is. 6d. net. 

Wellcome's Photographic Exposure Record and Diary, Is. 

The Schoolmaster : À Commentary upon the Aims and Methods of an 
Assistant Master in a Public School. By Arthur C. Benson. 
[Popular Edition.] John Murray, 25. 6d. net. 


Modern Languages. 


Pages Choisies de Auguste Angellier. Edited by Emile Legouis. 
Oxford Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

Trois Portraits Littéraires. By Sainte-Beuve. Edited by D. L. Savory, 
M.A. Oxford Press, 3s. net. 

Hansel et Grétel, et Les Trois Corbeaux. 
B.A. Illustrated. Aevengtons, 1s. 

Nouvelles et Anecdotes. Adapted from the English by A. Delacourt, 
B. esL. Edited by W. G. Hartog. B. A. — A'r»rngtors, 1s. 

Espaňa and Emaux et Camées. By Théophile Gautier. Edited by 
C. Edmund Delbos. Oxford Press, 2s. net. 

Trois Semaines en France: A French Reader. By L. Chouville. 
Edited by D. L. Savory, M.A. With Questions and Exercises by 
Frances M. S. Batchelor. Oxford Press, 2s. 

Confessions d'un Ouvrier. By Emile Souvestre. With Biography, 
Notes, and Exercises by W. G. Hartog, B.A. John Murray, ts. 6d. 


Edited by W. G. Hartog, 
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Heath’s Practical French Grammar. By W. H. Fraser, B.A., and 
J. Squair, B.A. With an Introduction by William Robertson, 
M.A. The Omega Press. 

A New French-English and English-French Pocket Dictionary. 
Abridged from the larger Dictionary. By de V. Payen-Payne. 
Cassell & Co., 1s. 6d. net. 

Practical French Composition. Edited by J. E. Mansion, B. ès L. 
The Omega Press. 

Practical French Reader. By J. F. Davis, D.Litt., and F. Thomas, 
B.A., B.Sc. The Omega Press. 


Natural History. 


Last Hours with Nature. By Eliza Brightwen, F.Z.S. Edited by 
W. H. Chesson. 7. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net. 


Pedagogy. 


The Demonstration Schools Record. No. I. 
Findlay. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. By Edmund Burke Huey, 
A.M., Ph.D. Macmillan & Co., 6s. net. 

The Teaching of History. By Dr. Oskar Jager. Translated by H. J. 
Chaytor, M.A. With an Introduction by C. H. Firth, M.A. 
B. H. Blackwell, 3s. 6d. net. 

Teachers' Handbook to Mackay and Curtis's First and Second French 
Books. Whittaker & Co., Is. net. 

Religious Education: How to Improve it. By Rev. C. L. Draw- 
bridge, M.A. Longmans, Green, & Co., Is. net. 

The Teaching of English. By A. E. Roberts, M.A., and A. Barter, 
L.L.A. Blackie & Son, 2s. 6d. net. 


Edited by Prof. J. J. 


Readers. 


Chips from a Bookshelf: An English Reading-Book for Junior Forms. 
Edited by H. B. Browne, M.A. Edward Arnold, 1s. 3d. 

Stories from Chaucer. Retold from the Canterbury Tales by J. 
Walker McSpadden. George G. Harrap & Co., 1s. 6d. 

The Baring-Gould Selection Reader. Arranged by G. H. Rose. 
Illustrated. Methuen & Co., 1s. 6d. 

The Baring-Gould Continuous Reader. 
Illustrated. Methuen & Co., 1s. 6d. 

A Health and Temperance Reader. By H. Major, B.A., B.Sc. 
Methuen & Co., Is. 

The Kipling Reader. New and Revised Edition. 
Macfarlane. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 


Arranged by G. H. Rose. 


Illustrated by J. 


Reprints. 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. Macmillan & Co., 1s. 
By Samuel Wilberforce. Cambridge 


The Little Duke. 

Agathos, and other Stories. 
Press, ts. 6d. net. 

The King’s Classics :—Walpole’s Castle of Otranto ; Chaucer’s Parlia- 
ment of Birds, &c. ; Chaucer's Prologue ; The Song of Roland ; 
Sir William Temple’s Essay on Gardens; The Poets Royal of 
England and Scotland. Chatto & Windus, each 1s. 6d. net. 


Rosy. By Mrs. Molesworth. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 
The Rectory Children. By Mrs. Molesworth. Macmillan & Co., 
2s. 6d. 


The Princess Passes. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. Me/son’s 
Library, 7d. net. 

Nelson's Sixpenny Classics :— Villette, Quentin Durward, The Bible in 
Spain, Sense and Sensibility, Pride and Prejudice, Dickens's A 
Child's History of England, Gulliver's Travels. 

Kinglake's Eothen.  Blackie'sSchool and Home Library, Is. 

The People's Library :—The Opium Eater, The Last Days of Pompeii, 
The Last of the Mohicans, Henry Esmond, Silas Marner, The 
Poems of Longfellow, Pride and Prejudice, Cranford, The Bible in 
Spain. Cassell & Co., each 8d. net. 

Routledge's New Universal Library :—(1) Ruskin's Ethics of the Dust, 
(2) Coleridge's Lectures on Shakespeare, (3) Hazlitt’s Lectures on 
English Poets. George Routledge & Sons, each Is. net. 


Science. 


A Systematic Introduction to Analytical Chemistry. By A. F. 
Walden, M.A., and B. Lambert, M.A. Joseph Thornton & Son, 
3s. 6d. 

Magnetism and Electricity. By S. S. Richardson, B.Sc. 

Son, 5s. net. 

Exercises in Elementary Quantitative Chemical Analysis for Students 
of Agriculture. By Azariah T. Lincoln, Ph.D., and James H. 
Walton, Ph.D. Afacmilian & Co., 6s. 6d. net. 

Practical Physics: A Laboratory Manual for Colleges and Technical 
Schools. By W. S. Franklin, C. M. Crawford, and Barry 
Macnutt. Vol. I., Precise Measurements, §s. net; Vol. IL, 
Measurements in Electricity and Magnetism, 5s. net; Vol. III., 
Photometry, 4s. net. Macmillan & Co. 


Blackie & 
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Types of Floral Mechanism: A Selection of Diagrams and Descrip- 
tions of Common Flowers, arranged as an Introduction to the 
Systematic Study of Angiosperms. By Arthur Harry Church, 
M.A., D.Sc. Part I. Oxford Press, 21s. net. 

A Plant Book tor Schools. By Otto V. Darbishire, B.A., Ph.D. 
Illustrated. Adam & Charles Black, 2s. 6d. 

Plant Study in School, Field, and Garden. By Joseph S. Bridges, 
B.Sc., and Arthur J. Dicks, B.Sc. alph, Holland, & Co., 
3s. 6d. net. 

Questions and Answers in Electrical Engineering. By A. E. Moore, 
A.M.I.E.E., and Frank Shaw. Longmans, Green, & Co., 2s. 6d. 

A Text-Book of Botany. By Drs. Strasburger, Noll, Schenck, and 


Karsten. Third English Edition, Revised from the Eighth 
German Edition by W. H. Lang, M.B., D.Sc. With 779 
Illustrations. A/acmillan & Co., 18s. net. 
Scripture History. 
Stories from the Old Testament. Retold by S. Platt. George G. 


Harrap & Co., 1s. 6d. 
Technics. 


The Structure of the Cotton Fibre in its Relation to Technical Appli- 
cations. By F. H. Bowman, D.Sc., F.L.S. Macmillan & Co., 
8s. 6d. net. 

Wood Carving. Illustrated. 


Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. 
&~ Co., 7s. 6d. net. 


Cassell 


Topography. 
Highways and Byways in Hampshire. By D. H. Moutray Read, with 
Illustrations by Arthur B. Connor. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 


CONDITIONS OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


H E Modern Language Association has issued a full and instructive 
'* Report on the Conditions of Modern Language Teaching in 
Secondary Schools." The Committee appointed at the end of 1905 
sent out an inquiry form to over a thousand teachers, and received 
replies from 124 schools, representing 17,000 pupils. "These schools 
are of all types excepting the great public schools. Tables À and B 
show that for every pupil learning German 5% are learning French. 
The average number in a class is 19 ; but nearly a fourth of the classes 
number over 25, and an eighth contain more than 30, and the worst of it 
is that these large classes are often beginners. Table C is satisfactory 
as showing that, roughly, five hours a week are given to each language, 
the equivalent of a lesson a day ; but the aggregate of hours given to 
French is four or five times that given to German. It is also satis- 
factory to learn that in only twenty schools were French and Latin 
begun simultaneously. Table E shows that in 34 out of 87 schools that 
made returns under this head the work of a class was shared by two 
teachers. The Committee point out that this practice can only be 
defended in the higher forms. Answers to the question, By whom is the 
modern language instruction organized ? are tabulated thus: ** Head 
master or mistress, 37 ; same in consultation with staff, 46 ; responsible 
assistant, I5 ; same in consultation with colleagues, 17." ** These figures 
show that in many cases the staff is not consulted, which, on a priori 
grounds at least, would seem a mistake," is the comment. : Table F, 
giving the books in use, points to a transitive state. In only 19 schools 
does the Reform Method prevail throughout. The reason is attributed 
not to the gradual introduction of the New Method from the bottom, 
but to the pernicious influence of external examinations. The average 
salaries of modern language teachers, calculated on a non-resident 
basis, are as follows :—Assistant masters, from £160 to £80, rising to 
4,250 ; assistant mistresses, £110 to £80, rising to £140. Not only 
are salaries wholly inadequate, but the hours for those working on 
Reform lines are excessive. These average 31 per week—22 in class 
and 9 out of class. In a French /ycée the maximum hours of class 
work are 17, and in a French collège 18. It **should be our business 
to aim at least at a 20 hours’ maximum." Complaints of Inspectors 
were frequent ; but of 41 expressions of opinion 32 were more or less 
unfavourable. 


THE Duke of York's school is to be transferred next spring to 
Dover, where buildings have been erected at a cost of £192,000. 
The school is planned to hold 480 boys and 40 students. This 
works out at nearly £370 a head, and seems on an extravagant scale. 
‘The number of boys will be reduced by seventy. 
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Oxford Treasury of Engiish Literature. 
By G. E. HAapow, Tutor in English Literature, Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; and W. H. HApow, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 
3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

NOW READY. 
Vol. III. —2Jacobean to Victorian. 
Previously Published. 


Vol. I.—Old English to Jacobean. 
Vol. II. —Qrowth of the Drama. 


The Writing of English. 
By PHiLIP J. HARTOG, with the assistance of Mrs. A. H. LANGDON. 
Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


More's Utopia 
(Robynson's Translation). Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. CHURTON COLLINS, Professor of English Literature 


Second Edition. 


in the University of Birmingham. Special Reissue. 335 pp., 28. 
School World.— For educational purposes this edition promises to become au- 
thoritative.” 
Journal of Education.—‘' Complete in every way." 


Selections from Dryden. 
Chosen and Edited by G. E. HAbow, Tutor in English Literature, 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 


Browning's Strafford. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. B. GEORGE, Fellow of 
New College, Oxford. 2s. 


Paper covers, 3d. each; cloth, 4d. each. 


SELECT ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited, with Introductions, by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


POETRY. 


Robin Hood—Old Ballads. 48 pp. 
Shakespeare —Songs and Sonnets. 
Milton—Minor Poems. 32 pp. 
Cowper- Poems. 32 pp. 
Crabbe—Poems. 32 pp. 
Keats—Poems. 32 pp. 
Hood—Poems. 32 pp. 
Matthew Arnold—Poems. 


PROSE. 
Izaak Walton—Lives and Angler. 32 pp. 
Bunyan—Pilgrim’s Progress, &c. 48 pp. 
Defoe—Prose Works. 45 pp. 
Boswell— Life of Johnson. 48 pp. 
Charles Lamb— Prose Works. 48 pp. 
Hazlitt—Prose Works. 48 pp. 
Others in Preparation. 
Together, in Cloth bindings, 
Defoe and Bunyan. 8d. 
Defoe, Bunyan, Cowper, and Crabbe. is. 3d. 


Trois Semaines en France. 
An Illustrated Reader with Questions for Conversation and Gram- 
matical Exercises. By D. L. SAvory, French Lecturer at Gold- 
smiths’ College, University of London; and L. CHOUVILLE, B. és L., 
Assistant Master at the Perse School, Cambridge. 2s. 


Oxford Book of French Verse. 
Thirteenth Century to Nineteenth Century. Chosen by 
ST. JOHN Lucas, University College, Oxford. Second Impression. 
68. net and (on Oxford India paper) 7s. 6d. net. 
A thenanum.—'' The best selection that has been printed in England. The Intro- 
duction gives a rapid and brilliant survey of French poetry." 


Old Testament History. 
Narrated for the most part in the Words of the Bible. Selected and 


Arranged by G. CARTER, Head Master of New College School, 
Oxford. With Maps. 2s. 


Solutions of the Examples In a Sequel 
to Elementary Geometry. 


By JoHN WELLESLEY RUSSELL, M.A., formerly Fellow of Merton 
College, Mathematical Lecturer of Balliol and St. John's Colleges, 
Oxford. 38s. 6d. net. 


Sequel to Elementary Geometry. 
With numerous Examples. By JOHN WELLESLEY RUSSELL. Q9. 
Educational Times.—'' A treatise of exceptional educational value, suitable for a 
course of intermediate difficulty." 
Types of Fiorai Mechanism. 
Part L, 1-12 (Jan.-April With Diagrams and Coloured Plates. 
By A. H. CHURCH. 3218s. net. 


Educational Catalogue and List of Books set for various 
Examinations 1908 and 1909, post free. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


A NOTH ER month has passed, and yet there is no 

sign that the Board of Education intend to carry 
out Clause 16 of the Education (Administrative Provisions) 
Act, 1907, and “to constitute a Registra- 
tion Council representative of the teaching 
profession." There is no need to rake 
up old grievances—the unseemly haste with which the 
-old Register was abolished before any provision had been 
made for constituting a new one and the disastrous 
consequences of an interregnum— but the continued delay 
is fast becoming a grave scandal. In February a meet- 
ing was held of delegates from all the principal associ- 
.ations of teachers, and a draft scheme for a representative 
council was unanimously passed which commended itself, 
we may say, to the whole profession. Last month the 
President of the Board consented to received a deputation 
of these delegates to urge the adoption of their scheme; 
but the deputation was received, not by the President, 
but by the Permanent Secretary. It was intimated 
(for what reason we cannot tell that the interview 
should be considered private, and we are therefore 
unable to report the proceedings; but the upshot was 
that the Draft Council was pronounced inadequate, 
as not representing specialists such as music and gym- 
.nastic teachers, and the delegates were dismissed 
with the request that they would reconsider the matter 
and produce, if they could, a more acceptable scheme. 
We hope they will do no such thing. The pro- 
fession has, with infinite pains, after months of 
delicate negotiation, produced a scheme which satisfies 
all branches and all ranks of teachers. If the Board 
disapproves it, it is for the Board to produce a better. 
If it fails to do so, it will stand convicted of defeating 
an Act of Parliament by a policy of delay. Mr. Runci- 
man is new to office, and he may well plead that he has 
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not had the time to master so intricate a problem, but he 
is bound at once to face it, and not leave the . policy 
of the Board to be dictated by permanent officials who 
have shown from the first a rooted distrust and dislike 
of a representative Registration Council. 


ae Regulations for Secondary Schools, which come 

into force on August 1, may be fairly described as 
a revised edition of 1907. The conscience clauses for 
teachers and pupils are retained, and one 


be of the two waivers is cancelled. The 
1908-9. regulation for the appointment and dis- 


missal of the head master or head 
mistress is withdrawn, but only because it is covered 
by Article 22, which defines the functions of a governing 
body. On the appointment and dismissal of assistants 
the Regulations are still silent. On the question of train- 
ing there is no advance. We are still informed that the 
Board may, when they think fit, require that a certain 
proportion of all new appointments shall consist of duly 
trained teachers. Such a brutum fulmen will bring no 
grist to the training colleges. The compulsory 25 per 
cent. of free places for elementary scholars is continued ; 
but, objectionable in principle as it seems to us, we 
gladly acknowledge that exemptions have been hitherto so 
liberally granted by the Board as to cause no hardship. 


Loe strong objection raised by the Modern Language 
Association to Article 6 of the Regulations, as 
giving an undue preference to Latin over French and 


German, has been partly met by a verbal 

Compul a outs 
Leti. alteration, so slight that it is likely to 
escape notice unless attention is called 
to it. The old rule ran: " When two languages other 


than English are taken, and Latin is not one of them, 
the Board will be required to be satisfied that the 
omission of Latin is for the educational advantage of the 
school." The new rule reads: “ Where two languages 
other than English are provided, but no provision is 
made for instruction in Latin," &c. This, being inter- 
preted, means that so long as some boys in a school are 
taught Latin, the rest may choose freely what languages . 
they will learn. It does not meet the case of a purely 
modern school in which classics have no place. Such 
schools are at present comparatively rare, but surely they 
need encouragement. 


qe debate on the Second Reading of the Education 

Bill has not proved very illuminating. Con- 
cessions were hinted at, but their nature was not ex- 
plained. Perhaps the most hopeful sign 
was the very earnest speech of the Prime 
Minister, urging that the time had come 
for a peaceful compromise. But he, again, did not 
indicate the lines upon which compromise is likely to be 
effective. Mr. Balfour was content to make a mock of 
the mysterious and immutable Liberal dogmas, as he 
termed them, referring to the two principles that legisla- 
tion must ensure to teachers freedom from religious tests 
and to Local Authorities complete control. It is true 
that freedom from religious tests can only be partial and 
must depend upon the general state of opinion at a given 
time; but appointment by a Local Authority instead of 
by a body of managers is more likely to gain this end. 
Public control might be as effectively carried out by the 
Board of Education and their inspectors as by a Local 
Authority. When the Bill is in Committee we shall see 
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what the Government is prepared to concede, but for this 
we must probably wait till the autumn. Meanwhile it is 
satisfactory to report that among the responsible persons 
on either side there is a growing desire to come to terms. 


A? the Annual Meeting of the National Society the 
Archbishop of Canterbury insisted upon the main- 
tenance of religious teaching as an inherent part of 


Religion in education. With this pronouncement 
Schools. every thoughtful man or woman in these 
; islands is probably in complete agree- 
ment. It is when we come to define what is to be the 


religious teaching that we split up into parties. We hold 
that religion cannot be separated, without great harm to 
the nation, from the ordinary work of the schools. In 
the United States, where religious teaching has been left 
to the Churches, we have the cry from the teachers, as a 
writer in the Times has recently reminded us, " We want 
the whole child." Education is a process that concerns 
the whole development of the child, his soul no less than 
his mind or his muscles. An adult can attend with profit 
a course of lectures when the appeal of the lecturer is 
addressed to his intelligence only. He may be looking 
for knowledge alone, and can keep his emotions in a 
separate compartment for the moment. With a child it 
is otherwise: the teacher in a school must influence the 
whole nature of the child for good or ill. To omit abso- 
lutely everything connected with religious feeling is 
impossible. To endeavour to do so must end in disaster. 


HE ideal that we all unite in upholding in our 
schools is the formation of character. This end is 
proclaimed on the housetops by our public-school masters : 
Need it is no less in the minds of teachers 
for Definiteness. and managers in elementary schools even 
if, or when, it is not put forward as the 
ostensible aim of education. We may go on to agree 
with the Archbishop when he claimed that definiteness 
is necessary to all religious teaching. Vagueness and 
lukewarmness are unavailing, especially, perhaps, we 
may add, in the case of young children. To be effective, 
the religious teaching must be definite. But, by definite- 
ness, some mean the Sermon on the Mount, others the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Further, we say with the Arch- 
bishop that the teachers must be properly qualified. 
Here, again, the only difficulty is to decide what are the 
needful qualifications for the teacher. There is no reason 
to despair of a solution of the difficulty. The noisiest 
and fiercest partisans on both sides, those who speak and 
write most, are indeed irreconcilable. Equally impos- 
sible to deal with is the rare but still existent materialist, 
who, seeing the evil that has been done in the name of 
religion, cries aloud that he will have none of it for his 
children. But we surely believe that the great majority 
of the nation are far different from these eager partisans. 
The majority can agree upon a form of simple religious 
teaching in the schools, leaving the Churches, if they 
think it wise, to give a specialized form of instruction in 
doctrine. 


L Æ UCH party capital is made out of the cry of the 
so-called inalienable right of the parent to claim 

this or that form of religious teaching for his children. 
Rights Like most party cries, it will not bear 

of Parents. examination. ‘The attitude of the State, 
as constituted in England towards the 

individual, does not give the latter the inalienable 


right of demanding anything at all in the form of 
education. No school could exist for a week if every 
parent asserted his right to decide upon the subjects of 
study for his child. Under such circumstances a school 
time-table would be impossible to draft. All that the 
parent can fairly claim is that his child, compelled by law 
to attend school, shall not have any teaching morally 
repulsive to the parent forced upon him (to some parents 
all teaching is repulsive). This is a very different matter 
from the claim that the parent can decide what religious 
teaching he will have. We do not press the argument 
that to give parents this right to any purpose would be to 
produce an enormous number of small, and therefore 
costly, and perhaps inefficient schools, because such a 
state of affairs is inconceivable. But the real point to 
consider, in our opinion, is this: religious feeling, result- 
ing in right conduct, is a matter which pervades the 
whole work of the school. By no possibility can it be 
limited to certain hours of the day or to fixed subjects of 
the time-table. The whole school teaches religion at 
every moment ; and, we venture to say, no less effectively 
in Council schools than in voluntary schools. 


E are quite convinced that the solution of the 
education difficulty—:.e., of the quarrel between 
the Churches—cannot be met by contracting-out. Mr. 
Contraoting- Runciman argues that if the privilege of 
out. maintaining a denominational atmosphere 
is to be allowed to certain schools, those 
schools must be prepared to pay for the privilege and to 
find part of the funds for the upkeep of the school. 
Viewed as a logical principle, Mr. Runciman's argument 
can be substantiated; but, in practice, every school- 
master is opposed to the idea of contracting-out, and 
the opposition is equally strong on the part of many 
people who put the education of the child before sectarian 
victory. We should have little objection to contracting- 
out if we could be sure that the schools affected would 
be as efficient as the rest of the schools of the nation. 
Experience, however, shows conclusively that schools 
cut off from the support of the rates would in most 
cases be too poor to carry on their work effectively. 
The question, then, is this: it is not right that any 
children should be handicapped ; it is not for the good of 
a nation as a whole, and it is intolerable to fair-minded 
people that some children of the elementary-school class 
should receive a less good education than the best we 
can give because the various Christian bodies cannot 
agree upon a definition of religious education. 


HE Roman Catholics maintain a firm attitude in 
opposition to the Education Bill. The Catholic 
Education Council has again affirmed that no settlement 
The Catholic OÉ the education question can be accepted 
Claims. which takes away from Catholic parents 
their right to have their children educated 
in Catholic schools. A party that is firm and united in 
its demands may succeed, even when it is in a minority 
in Parliament and in the country. It will be exceedingly 
difficult to persuade the House of Commons to agree to 
preferential treatment for one religious body to the ex- 
clusion of others; although Mr. Asquith hinted at the 
possibility of specially favourable terms for Catholic 
schools. The grant of 47s. per child will not prove 
sufficient; but, if a higher scale is proposed for Catholic 
schools, the Church of England will insist upon an eque 
grant for its schools. The only solution we can see !5 
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frankly to admit that the Roman Catholics are a peculiar 
people and to allow them to stand apart. Anglicans, in 
so far as they represent the national Church, cannot urge 
a similar claim. 


HE Conference of Liberal Churchmen, held in the 
early part of last month, put in the forefront of 
their proposed lines of compromise the system that is 
The known as the right of entry. “ Facilities 
Right of Entry. by which children may receive denomi- 
national teaching twice in the week 
during school hours at the expense of the denomination 
shall be afforded in all schools." The Church of England 
is merely true to its traditions and to its claims as a 
national Church in wishing to provide religious instruc- 
tion for the children of all its adherents, in whatever 
school they may happen to be. But the proposal that 
this teaching should be given during school hours and by 
teachers who are not members of the school staff will be 
so strenuously resisted by the regular teachers that it 
scarcely seems to us to be practical. Neither does the 
claim seem to us of any real importance. By all means 
let each Church feel responsible for religious teaching 
and do its best to provide it. But nothing will be gained 
by having this teaching during school hours; rather the 
contrary. The organization and discipline of a school 
must suffer from the bi-weekly visits of persons who may 
not be successful teachers. If parents are really in 
earnest, the teaching could quite well be given outside 
school hours. 


HE Outlook, in a recent leader, asks: “ Is the modern 
side in public schools a failure ?” and, after assert- 
ing that by common consent it is pronounced such, pro- 
Modern ceeds to discuss the causes. The main 
Sides. defect is traced to the neglect of the 
modern side to provide a suitable curri- 
culum for the average boy. There are Army classes and 
sometimes engineering classes, but for the majority of 
boys who are destined for business there is no appropriate 
course of study. What the business man requires, so 
this critic holds, is “ just that preliminary and generalized 
knowledge which professors of science designate as mere 
smattering "—a little history, a little literature, a little 
knowledge of the current affairs of the world. We dis- 
pute in part the premise and dissent entirely from the 
conclusion drawn. So long as head masters of the great 
schools are classics, and a knowledge of classics is 
insisted on at entrance, modern sides will be regarded as 
a siding on which to shunt the failures on the classical 
side. The wonder to us is that modern sides thus handi- 
capped at starting should have achieved such successes 
as they have, not only at Woolwich, but at the Universi- 
ties. As to the curriculum we see no reason why political 
economy, commercial geography, and practical mechanics 
should not be taught on a modern side, but to add these 
to the already overloaded curriculum and give a boy a 
smattering of these in addition to the science and lan- 
guages that he already learns, would be the worst con- 
ceivable preparation for the business man or any other 
career. 


T was a mistaken zeal that induced the school attend- 
ance officers to prosecute Mr. Collins for not sending 

his children to school. Mr. Collins is a journalist and, 
An Educational 2° he told the magistrate, an old and ex- 
Enthusiast. perienced teacher who had written for 
many years on the subject of education. 


He does not believe in schools for young children as they 
exist to-day; but, following the precepts of Froebel and 
Pestalozzi, he likes his children to run about in the open 
air and to learn from him while walking up and down the 
garden. Time alone would show, if the law had not 
interfered, whether the system was a sound one; but we 
can well imagine that the children would know nothing 
in the ordinary school sense of the word. Three of them 
had been examined on paper, and the results were said 
to show “ that the children were almost entirely ignorant 
of everything and could hardly write a word." But, when 
examined by an inspector, apparently orally, the verdict 
was that, although “they were far below the standard in 
specialized subjects, yet they were far above the standard 
in general knowledge and intelligence." Education is 
such a highly formalized matter at the present moment 
that it is difficult for a teacher to recognize intelligence 
outside the lines of the curriculum. But this case is a 
useful reminder that children may have no knowledge of 
the ordinary school subjects and yet be highly intelligent. 
However, the law insists that they shall go to school, and 
the wishes of the parent, in this case politically useless, 
are set at naught. 


NLY seven votes were cast in favour of the Second 
Reading of the School Attendance Bill when it 

came up in the House of Lords. The object of the Bill 
The was simply to substitute thirteen for 

Age of Exemption, twelve as the minimum age at which 
scholars attending elementary schools 

could claim exemption. The question of half time was 
only raised in an incidental manner. We believe that 
the Bill was defeated by the agricultural interest, which 
grudges the hours children spend in school when they 
might be scaring birds or picking stones. In many ways 
working on the land may be healthier than conning 
lessons in school. But we do not find children of twelve 
years of age put to intelligent work on the land that may 
develop their powers and train them to become skilled 
labourers in the future. Quite the contrary; whereas 
it is fairly well established that school education suddenly 
interrupted at the age of twelve is likely to vanish entirely 
in a few years. If the education given in rural schools 
Is on wrong lines, it can be changed: as a matter of fact 
it is being changed in the direction of the partial substi- 
tution of practical outdoor work for book learning. But, 
whatever education may be given, it ought not to stop at 
the age of twelve. Education Committees give instruc- 
tion to adults in hedging and ditching, in thatching and 
ploughing. Something of this kind might be done during 
the school life. 


HE London Education Committee has decided, by 
way of experiment, to organize a school in which 

the main part of the work shall be in manual subjects. 
Book It is the old story of Mr. Lyttelton's 

or Tool ? potato-patch versus Latin verses. In 
the ordinary elementary school the cur- 

riculum is chiefly concerned with the study of books and 
the development of the power of thinking. Many chil- 
dren do not thrive under the scheme, and are apt to be 
looked upon as backward. We dislike the term “ back- 
ward," unless it is further defined as meaning backward 
in the power of assimilating knowledge from books and 
lectures. It is, of course, true that there must be brain 
power at the back of manual work if that work is to be 
really good. But we can recognize a difference in power 
and equipment without labelling one às inferior-to the 
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other. Some children thrive on an education mainly in- 
tellectual ; others do better when the work is practical. 
In spite of several wise modifications the general effect 
of Government codes is to set up a somewhat narrow 
standard of progress and of mental aptitude which stig- 
matizes as backward children of a different order of de- 
velopment. The new school is a step in the right 
direction, and it should be followed by several more: it 


need not, however, be known as a school for retarded 
children. 


THE proverb about any stick serving is illustrated by 


a recent article in the Spectator on “Co-education.” 
Dr. Stanley Hall is the stick that is employed to belabour 
a practice that is pronounced to be at 
variance with the teaching of history and 
opposed to physiological principles. We 
are far from disputing Dr. Hall’s authority as an edu- 
cationist and a man of science, but among Americans 
he is almost singular in his denunciation of co-educa- 
tion, and assuredly the evidence he adduces does not 
justify the Spectator in flatly pronouncing it a failure. 
‘Dr. Hall definitely connects a certain wildness among 
boys with the feminization of schools. Hoodlumism 
[a synonym of " hooliganism"] grows." On the other 
hand, Prof. Armstrong has been recently telling us that 
joint schools and women teachers produce in the States 
an effeminate flabby youth. Both charges cannot be 
true. The Spectator holds that women cannot be fit 
teachers for boys because their sex prevents them from 
administering corporal punishment, “one of the most 
valuable privileges that the well-to-do classes have re- 
tained," and quotes the crusted old saw of Solomon. 
The writer’s contention that in mixed schools the girls 
far outnumber the boys, and therefore set the tone, is, 
as far as England is concerned, directly contrary to the 
facts: witness Keswick, Harpenden, Bedales. 


Co-education. 


AC interesting discussion was introduced into the 
JA House of Commons by Mr. Laidlaw on the subject 
of education in India. The motion was by consent 
Elemen withdrawn, but the discussion gained its 
Education in India end by drawing the attention of the 
public as well as of the officials in India 
to the matter. It appears, from the figures given, that 
only 98 per 1,000 males and 7 per 1,000 females are able 
to read. If we believe in providing elementary education 
for children at home, we must surely do our best to 
provide it for children in all parts of the Empire. At 
present the money spent on education in India amounts 
to 13d. per head of the children of school age. It would 
seem to be a necessary reform to endeavour to spend less 
on the military administration of the country and to 
apply the savings to promoting education. Or, if this 
economy is not possible, a fund for educational purposes 
might be raised by a special tax for the purpose. We have 
undertaken to govern India for the good of its inhabitants, 
and undoubtedly our purpose is honest. It will come as 
a shock to many to learn how little provision has been 
made for the elementary education of the children. 


H E amendments to the Local Authorities Education 
Bill have very largely altered its scope. We have 

felt that a dangerous principle would be introduced if a 
County Education Authority were to be 

"e P dad compelled to delegate any considerable 
l portion of its powers to local Sub-Com- 


mittees. We do not want to go back to the areas of 
small School Boards with their inherent evils. At the 
same time it must be admitted that in the larger counties 
the centralization of educational administration has 
become unpopular. Even in cases where Sub-Com- 
mittees have been formed, the powers delegated have 
not been sufficient to make the locality really interested 
in the work. By the Bill, as amended, the delegation 
becomes permissive instead of compulsory; and the 
powers to be delegated are strictly limited, while they 
are sufficiently complete to arouse local interest. London, 
county boroughs, and counties with a population of less 
than 65,000 are excluded from the operation of the Bill. 
But the remaining counties are to make inquiries through- 
out their areas on the matter, and then either to prepare 
a scheme of delegation for the approval of the Board of 
Education, or else to report to the Board that in their 
opinion no such delegation is desirable, and ask the 
Board for permission to be freed from the obligation. 
As amended the Bill will, we believe, meet with little 
opposition. 


WE are glad to learn, from a letter addressed by Sir 
Charles Elliott to the Times, that the Children’s 
Care Committees in London have been able to supply 
Meals for meals during the winter to necessitous 
School Children. Children, out of subscribed funds, with- 
out an appeal to the rates. It is in 
winter that the need is greatest. Poor families know 
that they can always get along better in summer. The 
number fed in the past winter exceeds the number of the 
winter before; but this does not necessarily imply that 
an increasing number of parents are anxious to take 
advantage of the free meals. The children from the 
voluntary schools were included in the Committees’ work 
for the first time during last winter, and this of itself 
caused an increase in the numbers fed. A few cases are 
reported in which deception was practised; but, on the 
whole, it is found that the meals are given either to 
children whose fathers are out of work, or else in cases 
where the family income of the wage-earners is 10- 
sufficient to provide food. There is some reason in the 
argument that if the rates were put at the disposal of the 
Committees the number of applicants for relief would 
very largely increase. A parent would be likely to say 
that as he paid rates he might as well take his share of 
the proceeds. For this reason Sir Charles pleads for a 
continuance of these Committees and of the liberal sup- 
port that has been given them during the past year. 


HE Carnegie Library, Pittsburg, has issued 4 
Catalogue of Books for the first eight grades in the 
Pittsburg schools. The Loan Collection, now od 
l from the general library, consists of abo 
inis 20,000 volumes, and in 1906-7, 81,803 
books were circulated. In the formation 
of the children's library the co-operation of teachers Wa? 
secured, and lists in the various subjects were prepared 
by nine sub-committees. The Catalogue is a 809 ly 
volume of 331 pages, and is sold at 50 cents, post paid. 
Under each entry there is a descriptive note on the con- 
tents. Why have we no catalogues of the sort in Eng- 
land? Here and there a Public Librarian has attempted 


_on his own initiative to supply the want, but, as far 4 


we are aware, there has been no attempt to p. 
juvenile catalogue on such a scale and in such comp d 
ness. Under the reign of Mr. Acland the Educat 
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Department appointed a committee, which sat for several 
months, and drew up a preliminary list of books, but 
this was pigeon-holed by the Department, which dared 
not face the outcry of publishers whose works were not 
included. May we not appeal to Mr. Carnegie to set the 
ball rolling in England, and to Dr. Paton, of the Home- 
Reading Union, to form a representative committee of 
librarians and teachers ? 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


ONE result of the survey of non-provided schools, we learn from the 
Report of the London Education Committee, has 


Reorganization been the reintroduction, to a limited extent, of 
tenton Schools: the principle of co-education. Departments of 


three rooms were common, and this involved group- 
ing two or more standards in the same classroom. By combining the 
boys’ and girls’ departments it has been found possible to give a 
separate room to each standard, and (a still more important reform) 
a separate teacher. In many cases the reorganization freed the 
head teacher from much of the classroom work, enabling him to devote 
his energies to the supervision of the teaching and the organization 
of the school. As the larger number of children, by counting the two 
departments as one, raised the grade of the school, it was possible to 
get a better qualified head teacher when a vacancy occurred. The 
survey involved 141 cases of reorganization and although the Report 
states that it is too early to speak with confidence of the results of 
the changes, yet it is anticipated that in the near future the inspectors 
will be able to report successful work under the changed conditions. 
In three cases, two of which are Council schools, the principle of 
having the three departments of boys, girls, and infants under one head 
teacher has been accepted. 


- 


WITH such an enormous staff as that employed by the London 
Education Committee, there must be complaints 
from time to time against teachers. With regard 
to anonymous complaints, of which there are only a 
small number, it has been decided that the anonymous letter shall be 
forwarded without comment to the teacher concerned, and that no 
record of any kind shall be preserved in the office. It is open to the 
teacher to offer observations on the matter, or simply to ignore the 
letter. Perhaps it might have been kinder if the Committee had 
decided not to forward such complaints. An anonymous letter is a 
particularly cruel method of attack. With regard to other complaints 
against teachers, the Report states that the most searching investiga- 
tion is given; the managers, the officials of the Council, and the 
Teaching Staff Sub-Committee are all concerned in the inquiry, and 
the teacher against whom complaint is made is given the fullest oppor- 
tunity of defence. There are very few serious cases. During the year 
1906-7, 217 serious complaints and 286 trivial complaints were dealt 
with by the Council; but of this number only 67—1:.e., about 3 per 
1,000 teachers—proved to be really serious, and resulted in censure, 
resignation, or dismissal. 


Oomplaints. 


ANOTHER matter of interest in the Report of the London Education 
Committee deals with conferences that have been 
held with regard to methods of teaching. The 
various Committees were still sitting at the date of 
the issue of this Report. English, arithmetic, geography, drawing, 
museum specimens, free libraries, are among the subjects under dis- 
cussion. But on the subject of moral instruction the Council has come 
to a decision on the vexed question as to whether such instruction 
should be incidental or systematic. ‘‘ The Council has come to the 
general decision that the preferable form of imparting moral instruction 
is the incidental method ; but that, as the value of the subject depends 
mainly upon the interest and enthusiasm of the teacher, systematic 
moral instruction, for which definite provision already has heen spon- 
taneously made in the time-table, need not be discontinued during the 
present year.” This decision is a good one. Whatever value there 
may be, and it is not denied there is some, in systematic moral in- 
struction, it cannot be compared in influence to the general effect of the 
week’s work. During the whole of the lesson periods the children are 
receiving moral instruction, either good, bad, or indifferent, ** depend- 
ing on the teacher's interest and enthusiasm." The Board of Educa- 
tion and the Moral Instruction League both advocate direct and 
systematic teaching according to a definite syllabus. 


Methods 
of Instruction. 


As a result of the Code of 1906, the Report tells us, **a cardinal 
principle of the English public schools has now 

feeit been introduced into the elementary system, and 
with, so far as may be judged at present, highly 


successful results.” The **cardinal principle” stands for ‘‘ organized 
games.” The Council began tentatively by sanctioning the expenditure 
of the modest sum of £ 300 for the supply of apparatus, and accordingly 
games have been introduced into 34 boys’ departments, 25 girls’, and 6 
** mixed" departments. The approximate cost of outfit ranges from 
2d. a pupil in the case of football to d. in the case of rounders. The 
sum need not terrify the ratepayer by its magnitude, if twenty pupils 
can be provided with apparatus for rounders at a cost of one penny. 
The cost of a cricket outfit is not given, but no doubt would be rather 
greater. The games are played either in the playgrounds or in some 

ublic park or garden near the school ; thus there is no charge for rent. 

he games approved by the Council include cricket, football, basket . 
ball, hockey, rounders, and a varietyof supplemental exercises. There 
is also swimming. The games have been taken up with enthusiasm by 
all concerned, and there is no doubt that a step leeward of great im- 
portance has been taken. A word of warning is wisely provided by 
one of the inspectors. Great care must be taken that girls of from 
thirteen to fifteen years of age do not suffer from fatigue or over exer- 
tion. Hockey is especially dangerous at this critical age. 


THE Higher Education Report of the Essex Committee includes a 
handbook for the guidance of the Local Advisory 
Sub-Committees and others who are concerned in 
the administration of education. The county is 
divided into twenty-three districts, each of which has its local secretary 
and organization. In every case where there is a county secondary 
school in the district, the local Committee constitutes the governing 
body, though it may, under certain conditions, delegate its powers to a 
Sub-Committee. One secondary school, we notice, under private pro- 

rietorship continues to receive a grant from the County Council. Ehe 

eport proper contains returns from the technical institutes, secondary 
schools, and other places of higher education. A number of new 
secondary schools have come into existence since the date of Prof. 
Sadler’s Report, and it appears now that the county has a supply equal 
to its needs. There are also full reports of the scholarship scheme, 
with conditions of award, and results of the examination for last year. 
An important part of the county education work is concerned with the 
County Laboratories at Chelmsford, where the four sections—Bio- 
logical, Chemical and Agricultural, Horticultural, and Dairy—are in 
full swing. 


Higher Education 
in Essex. 


THE regulations for the preliminary education of elementary-school 
teachers, which the Board of Education have just 
issued, sweep away the examination qualifying 
pupils for recognition as pupil-teachers. This is a 
ood move, and is quite in accord with the general policy of the Board 
in lessening the number of examinations during the school period. 
** The Board hope that in view of the annually increasing proportion 
of.candidates for pupil-teachership who have received their preliminary 
education in secondary schools, it will henceforward be found possible 
for Authorities to base the selection and approval of candidates to a 
very large extent upon the advice of those who have taught them rather 
than upon the results of an examination." It is not only a wise policy 
to do away with some of the many examinations, but it is noteworthy 
that the Board recommends a greater reliance upon the judgment of 
teachers. A feeling, scarcely to be justified, has obtained in the past 
that schoolmasters and schoolmistresses could not be trusted to estimate 
the work and capacities of their own students whom they know 
thoroughly. Hence the services of the outside examiner have been 
obtained. It is true that the outside examiner is usually free from 
prejudice, and has every wish to be fair; but it is clear that his 
knowledge of the pupil is limited, and mistakes may occur, especially 
where he judges from written work alone. 


Pupil-Teaohers. 


In future, then, it will for the most part be left to the secondary 
Pinanolal schools to decide whether their scholars have 
Caution. sufficient aptitude and intelligence to become 

pupil-teachers. It is obvious that in doubtful cases 
the scholar must be given the benefit of the doubt and must be allowed 
to try. He will not in all cases succeed in passing the examination at 
the end of his period of pupil-teachership. There has been in the 
past a considerable leakage: the Board have paid grants to students 
who have finally failed to pass the examination, or who have changed 
their minds, or who have proved not strong enough physically. Ac- 
cordingly the Board propose now that the grant should be payable 
only upon due completion of the period of recognition and upon 
success in a leaving examination. By way of compensation to the 
authorities who stand to lose under the new regulation the maximum 
grant is to be increased to £15 and a sum of £2. Ios. is to be paid for 
each year of work on candidates who have failed at the eni of the 
period to qualify for the teaching profession. The Board also admit 
that there is a further leakage owing to candidates declining to enter 
the teaching profession, and therefore hint that they may in future 
require a period of actual service in school before the grant is held to 
be earned. 
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. WE note with approval another recommendation in the new Regula- 
Diti tions. ‘‘It is highly desirable," says Sir Robert 
of Governors. Morant in his prefatory memorandum, ‘‘that the 
governing body at every centre at which girls are 
taught should contain a sufficient number of women, and that these 
should make the health of the pupil-teachers their special care.” No 
doubt there are governing bodies, or at any rate individual governors, 
that try the peenes of head masters by constant interference ; but this 
condition of affairs is very rare. The older governing bodies of 
endowed schools have for the most part limited their energies to a care 
of the financial side of the endowment. The drafting of leases or the 
repairs to house property have been held to be their legitimate func- 
tions. All else has too often been left entirely to the discretion of the 
head master, who has in consequence become an autocrat without 
parallel in any other profession. Any wealthy and generous member 
of the governing body was held to have the further duty of acting as 
patron where money was required. Education Committees who have 
schools under their control take a wider view of their functions; but 
here it is often a feeling of ignorance that makes them hesitate to 
interfere with the head master's prerogative. Women members are, 
we believe, much more active and useful ; and we have no doubt they 
will act on Sir Robert's suggestion. 


THE Scotch Education Department have SR mye with a pre- 
fatory memorandum, regulations for the prelimina 
ee eauenicn: training, and certification of ies chen 
their Training. for various grades of schools. The general prin- 
ciple upon which the regulations are based is this : 
the whole course is regarded as one continuous process having two 
aspects —the general education of the future teacher and his professional 
training. In the earlier years especial stress is laid upon the first. of 
these two aspects. In the later years it is the professional training that 
is emphasized ; but the two are never entirely separated. The junior 
student will have to show proof of a general education closely allied to 
the ordinary curriculum of a secondary school, and, in the case of 
teachers for elementary schools, the authorities of tbe training colleges 
will deal with the professional education of students in full training. 
There will also be issued special certificates entitling the holder to teach 
in intermediate and secondary schools, and certificates for n sub- 
jects, such as cookery and drawing. Schools are classified according 
to their curriculum. Primary schools are those that give an education 
based entirely upon English to pupils who are, as a rule, below the 
age of fourteen. Intermediate schools provide a course of three years 
of secondary education ; secondary schools a similar course for five years. 


THE Annual Report of the Wilts County Council relating to Agricul- 

tural Education contains sufhcient proof of the very 
Apre in ^— valuable work effected. I nstruction has been given 
in a large number of centres in butter and cheese- 
making. Bee culture and poultry keeping are taught. Instruction is 
given in horticulture, agriculture, and farriery. The Dauntsey Agricul- 
tural School continues to attract a full complement of scholars. Among 
agricultural processes we notice that classes are held for ploughing, 
thatching, hedging and ditching. A most satisfactory feature of the 
Report is the proof it affords of the appreciation on the part of farmers, 
their wives, sons, and daughters, of the opportunities given for a more 
scientific instruction in the ordinary work of a farm. Perhaps the most 
valuable portion of the Report is that dealing with dairies, cowsheds, 
and milkshops. There is no food, we are told, that is so easily con- 
taminated or that so fosters contamination as milk. It is necessary that 
close hygienic supervision should be exercised over this most useful 
product until it is safely delivered to the consumer. The second 
interim Report of the Royal Commission on Human and Animal Tuber- 
culosis, which was issued last year, states that a very considerable 
amount of disease and loss of life must be attributed to the consumption 
of cows’ milk containing tubercle bacilli; and, further, that more 
stringent measures than those at present enforced must be taken 
against this danger. 


THE TRUE MEANING OF “FREE SCHOOL.” 
By A. F. LEACH. 


HE difficulty of stopping the currency of false coin, even 

in the forum of education and history, was forcibly 
exemplified in the Berkhamsted School case before Mr. 
Justice Warrington last month. After the real meaning of a 
free grammar school has been demonstrated from many 
authentic documents, it was startling to hear affidavits read in 
open court in which the Head Master, supported by the Chair- 
man of the governors, asserted on oath that a free grammar 
school did not mean free in the sense of giving free education, 
but something entirely different. The Chairman, Sir John 


Evans, an ex-President of the Society of Antiquaries, who has 
written wittily on the subject of faked antiquities and forged 
documents, was cautious. “Free grammar school,” he said, 
"is generally held to mean” (he did not commit himself to 
saying it does mean) not “ free ” in the sense of “ gratuitous,” 
but "free" in the sense of "exempt from the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the ordinary." Dr. Fry was less careful. He 
swore point-blank: " The expression ‘free school’ is a trans- 
lation of libera schola. Libera does not mean ‘gratuitous’ 
either in classical, post-classical, or medieval Latin. The 
mistake of supposing that libera =‘ gratuitous’ has resulted, 
in the creation of a false opinion that the founders of the free 
schools dating from the sixteenth century intended that no 
payment should be made for the education given therein." 
Thereupon it was argued that the people of Berkhamsted 
never had a right to free education for their sons in the school, 
and therefore had no ground of complaint if the fees which 
they do pay were raised. The doctrine laid down and the 
argument founded on it were wholly unnecessary for the case, 
which was decided on quite other grounds. But they reveal 
the persistence of so serious a misconception of the history of 
education and one so apparently sophistical that it is worth 
while spending some labour in endeavouring to prevent the 
repetition of an argument so fallacious and so calculated 
among the uneducated to provoke a suspicion of the bona 
fides of those who use it. 

The whole theory that a “ free school" does not mean a 
free school in its natural sense of free from tuition fees is the 
invention of Dr. Kennedy, of Shrewsbury, to whose ipsissima 
verba Dr. Fry swore. It was invented about 1860 and set 
out at length in the Public Schools Commission Report in 
1864. It was invented with a view to meeting the historically 
well founded claim of the inhabitants of Shrewsbury that 
their sons should be admitted free to Shrewsbury School. 
The real answer to the claim was that it was impracticable to 
accede to it without ruining the school and making the claim 
not worth asserting to those who asserted it. It was a suf- 
ficient answer that the endowments given in the reign of 
Elizabeth—however adequate to enable the single bachelor 
schoolmaster and usher of those days to give gratuitous in- 
struction in the classics to boys herded in classes of forty, 
sixty, or a hundred in a single schoolroom, unwarmed and 
unlighted (except at the boys’ expense)—were wholly inade- 
quate to enable free instruction to be given by married 
men, who had to support families, not only in classics, 
but in mathematics, French, English, science, and history, 
to classes not exceeding thirty-five and under, in the well 
warmed, well lighted, well kept schoolrooms, classrooms, 
and laboratories—to say nothing of fives courts, football fields, 
and cricket fields—provided or demanded in the days of 
Queen Victoria. Instead, however, of adopting the obvious 
argument from change of circumstances and the impossibility 
of applying old laws to modern instances in the rigour of the 
letter, Dr. Kennedy hit on the unhappy expedient of denying 
the undeniable and asserting that a free school did not mean 
a fee-free school. 

There is good reason to think that libera schola is a 
translation of "free school,” not “free school" of libera 
schola. But, whether the phrase “ free school " was English 
or Latin in origin, Dr. Kennedy's assertion, repeated by 
Dr. Fry, that libera never meant " gratuitous” in classical. 
post-classical, or medieval Latin, will not stand examination. 
Even in classical Latin there are at least two different usesof 
the word libera in which the context shows that it can mean 
nothing but “ free from payment." When Livy recounts the 
gifts heaped upon Masinissa, the African king, and his em- 
bassy by the Roman senate in 203 B.c., he concludes: 
“ Besides this, free lodging [aedes liberae], place, and lavish 
hospitality were ordered for the ambassadors.” A variant 
reading is aedes, libera loca; but the meaning is the same. 
The same phrase is repeated of the embassy of Attalus, king 
of Pergamus, in 192 B.c. More emphatically twenty years 
later it is stated of the ambassador of Antiochus of Syna 
that “ 100,000 sesterces were sent him, and a free house 
given, and his expenses paid while he was in Italy." The 
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doctrine of extra-territoriality had not then been developed 
and, from the context, free housing can mean nothing but 
rent-free housing. This single usage is sufficient to refute 
Dr. Kennedy even as to classical Latin. 

Like too many classical scholars, Dr. Kennedy seems 
to think that the canons of scholarship do not apply to 
medieval Latin and English history. Otherwise he could 
not possibly have asserted that libera was not used as 
equivalent to " free from payment." On the contrary, it 
may almost be said to be the normal meaning of “free” in 
later Latin. This arose from jurisdiction in the Middle Ages 
being chiefly marked by the payment of fees. Even in clas- 
sical Latin—and this is our second instance of the word 
libera being used for " free from payment "—the term “ free 
city," primarily meaning an independent city free from political 
control, had already come to mean free from the payment 
of the tribute or taxes which marked the dependent State. 
In the settlement made by the Roman Senate with Antiochus 
in 189 B.c., one of the terms was: “ The rest of the cities of 
Asia which had been tributary to Attalus were to pay their 
tibute to Eumenes, while those which had been tributary 
to Antiochus were to be free and independent (liberae et 
immunes)." So in medizval times the liber burgensis, or 
free burgess, was the man who paid no tax or toll for selling 
his goods in the town and used the town market free, while 
outsiders paid fees. The freedom of the city or of a borough 
was then no empty honour, but carried the valuable con- 
cession of free trade—+t.e., freedom from tolls. So “a royal 
free chapel " meant a church which, being in the king's own 
patronage, was free from episcopal jurisdiction; but the par- 
ticular form in which the jurisdiction was asserted on the 
one side and denied on the other was by a demand and 
resistance of the demand for fees for visitations. A “liberty ” 
(libertas) meant a district freed from toll, at all events on 
the individual. The grant of liberty in charters is almost 
invariably followed by words explanatory of what tolls or 
Imposts it was freed from. It was from these uses that the 
term, passed on to schools, came to mean schools free from 
tuition fees. 

Dr. Kennedy, indeed, audaciously asserted that a free 
school could not have meant one free from tuition fees, 
because there were no schools in which tuition fees were paid. 
He says boldly: '" Of school-keeping as a gainful profession, 
no trace is to be found in those days." 

This reckless and unfounded assertion is the very reverse 
of the truth. Schoolmastering was as much paid by fees in 
the Middle Ages as now, or even more than now, for we are 
at present passing through a period of reaction to free schools. 
Take the case of Bury St. Edmunds Grammar School— 
popularly, but erroneously, supposed to have been founded 
by the Abbot Sampson, whoin Carlyle made famous in his 

Past and Present." One of the first things that the ex- 
cellent Abbot did after his election was to give a living to 
Master Walter, son of Master William, of Disse, telling him, 
when he asked for it: “ Your father was schoolmaster, and, 
when I was a poor clerk, he granted me admission to the 
School and the benefit of learning in it, without any charge 
and by way of charity; so I, for God's sake, grant you what 
you ask." This was in 1180 or 1181, and shows positively 
that, when Sampson was a boy, about 1135, the school was 
one in which fees were charged. À little later, Abbot Sampson 
bought, probably from the Jews whom he expelled from Bury, 
a stone house, and assigned it for the school *‘ on condition that 
four clerks (i.c., schoolboys) should be taken in rent free, 
as every scholar, whether able or not, had before this to 
Pay ld. or 4d. twice a year." In 1198 Sampson endowed the 
school, charging a living, the patronage of which he had success- 
fully vindicated for the abbey, with an annuity of 3 marks 
(£2) “for the schoolmaster who for the time being taught 
inthe town. This he did through gratitude for the kindness 
above related, that, as he had first bought the stone house for 
the school, so that poor clerks might be quit of the rent of 
the house, so now they might be quit of all payment of money 

(denariorum) which the schoolmaster, according to custom, 
exacted for his teaching." 


So the contemporary chronicler. A note on the transaction 
explains, however, that the school was not made wholly free. 
Sampson, it says, “ showed the reason ” for the charge on the 
living, “ and established it in full chapter that all the scholars, 
both rich and poor, should be free for ever of house rent 
(t.e., for the school) and that forty poor clerks might be free 
of all payment (exacciore) to the master for their instruction. 
Among the forty ought to be first reckoned the relations of 
the monks . . . and the remainder ought to be supplied at 
the discretion of the master. . . . The clerks boarded in the 
almonry . . . ought to be reckoned in the aforesaid number that 
the master may not be overburdened.” The amount of space 
devoted by the historian to this anticipation by Abbot Sampson 
of the Edward VI. of romance, by some four hundred years, in 
converting a fee school into a free school shows that it was an 
exceptional transaction. It is true that the Bury chronicler, 
Herman, writing in 1098, imputes the establishment of free 
education in a wider sphere to the pre-Conquest King Canute, 
who turned the secular canons out of Bury to put in monks. 
" Whenever he came to a noted minster or castle he sent 
there, to be taught at his own expense, for the clerical or 
for the monastic order, any boys he found not only among 
freemen, but among the cleverer of the poor," or, as Sampson 
himself, writing before his election as abbot, puts it, “ in- 
stituting public schools in all the cities and towns, he used to 
send clever boys of good promise, including manumitted sons 
of slaves, to selected masters to be imbued with grammar at 
the expense of the public Treasury." This passage, which 
contains, perhaps, the earliest use in England of the term 
"public school," records not so much the establishment of 
free schools as a system of exhibitions tenable in schools in 
which fees were normally paid. Abbot Sampson went further, 
but he did not free the school altogether. In spite of the 
forty free scholars, there were still enough paying scholars for 
it to be worth while for the master in the thirteenth century, 
about 1289, to invoke the thunders of the Church to enforce 
his monopoly of teaching and to threaten excommunication 
against " pedagogues wrongly usurping the title of master, 
who presume to teach school without his authority in the 
liberty of St. Edmund and keep adulterine schools, pretending 
to teach dialecticians, grammarians, and pupils of all kinds." 
A century and a half later, about 1425, one John Harrison 
(* filius Henrici ") is similarly threatened with the greater ex- 
communication if he does not within eight days desist " from 
teaching young grammar scholars and others not as doctor, 
but rather as seducer [“ non ut doctor, quia potius seductor "] 
against the privileges of the monastery and school of St. Ed- 
munds." In the same county, at Thetford, in 1114, we find 
Bishop Herbert Losinga intimating to his brethren and sons 
(t.e., monks and seculars) that Dean Bund's school had been 
restored to him and that no school was to be held at Thetford 
"except his own or any which he (the Dean) shall allow." 
So at Reading, between 1125 and 1139, we find the Bishop of 
the diocese, Roger of Salisbury, writing to the Archdeacon of 
Berks and the whole clergy of the county: “I prohibit any 
one from teaching school at Reading except with the consent 
and goodwill of the abbot and convent." The school of the 
town, existing before the foundation of the abbey, was granted 
to the abbey by Henry I., as evidenced by a confirmation 
charter of Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury. Similar docu- 
ments are forthcoming for Winchester High School in 1135 and 
for St. Paul's School in 1139, and in the fourteenth century 
at York, Lincoln, Beverley, and other places. There would 
have been no reason for the masters' objecting to the infringe- 
ment of their monopoly unless the monopoly was a profitable 
one. At St. Albans was a grammar school, of which, during 
the mastership of one Warren, contemporary with Abbot 
Sampson of Bury, it is recorded, about 1195, "scarcely a 
school in England could be found better, more fruitful, or 
more useful to or more plentifully supplied with scholars." In 
it, at the school in the town," William Pigun, a monk, is 
said to have “brought up at his own expense" his nephew 
(afterwards Prior of Peterborough). The reference to the 
expense shows that St. Albans Grammar School also was not 
a free, but a fee, school. 
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Passing to later times, we find at Ipswich, in an order 
of the Borough Court, Monday before Lady Day, 1477, 
regulating the school fees: “The grammar school master 
shall henceforth have jurisdiction over and governance 
of all scholars within the town, except only petties called 
Apesyes and Songe, taking for his salary . . . according 
to the tariff fixed by the Bishop of Norwich—viz., for each 
grammarian, 10d; psalterian (saltario, boys learning the Latin 
Psalter), 8d.; and primarian (i.e., learning the Latin primer), 
6d." This excluded from the grammar school the boys learning 
singing, and the Apesyes or Abecedarians—boys learning their 
ABC. In 1482 the Town Council, with the same desire to 
cut down fees to vanishing point which Town Councils are 
still prone to exhibit, reduced the fees for sons of burgesses 
learning grammar—41.e., the classics—to 8d. a quarter. It 
is fair, however, to say that this was the then usual fee, which 
had been gradually raised to that amount. Merton College, 
Oxford, were bound by their statutes to keep a grammar 
school for thirteen boys of the Founder's kin. This they did 
by boarding them in a hall near the college and sending them to 
a public grammar school. In 1277, we find the bursars pay- 
ing to the master of Glomery (the word is a corruption for 

grammar ") for five boys for the summer term 1s. 8d., or at 
the rate of 4d. each. So, in 1300, 4d. was paid for the school 
fee (scolagio) of another of these boys and 1d. for the usher's 
fee (dica vice monitoris). Again, in 1308—when a Cato 
cost 2d., while next year the Donatus, or elementary grammar, 
cost 3d.—the tuition fee was still 4d. a term. In 1338 the 
University of Oxford made a statute forbidding any one to 

teach publicly in grammar, except after proof of fitness 
before the Chancellor and Proctors, and taking an oath not 
to charge more than 8d. a term; unless by chance he has one 
or a few pupils to teach by special agreement." In 1347 Mr. 
John Cornwall, the master who first in England reverted to 
pre-Conquest usage and taught boys to translate Latin into 
English instead of French, was paid from 10d. to 1s. a term 
and his usher 3d.; but this may have been for hire of a 
school building. A broken Horace (debili libro Oracii), it 
may be observed, cost 1s. 2d. But twenty years later, in 1367, 
probably as a result of the two plagues, the Black Death of 
1349 and the Second Pest of 1361, the Magister Informator 
was paid 13s. 4d. for five boys, apparently for a year, or 2s. 8d. 
aplece. From about 1382 onwards the stipend of the master 
was 2s. a year, or 8d. a term for three terms, or ld. a week; 
but he was now paid also an “ordinary” of 1s. 8d. to 2s. in 
autumn, apparently for tuition out of term time. When one 
of the boys had a special tutor he paid him 2s. 6d. a term. 

In the year 1400, 2s. a term was paid for salary, besides 
1s. 8d. Pro ordinario, but it is probable that these were pay- 
ments for University lectures; as in 1421 “scolage” for 
two terms was 2s., or 1s. a term. The normal fee in country 
schools seems to have been 8d. a term. In 1405 we find 
Mettingham College, removed to Mettingham Castle about 
1382, paying for the school fees (scolagio) of two boys at 
Beccles School 1d. a week each for a broken term of six and a 
half weeks, and 8d. each for a whole term of eight weeks. In 
a case in the King's Bench, reported in 1410, the master of 
Gloucester " Grammer Schole " brought an action to prevent 
other masters from carrying on a rival school: “ whereas the 
plaintiffs used to make of a child 40d. or 2s. a quarter, now 
they could scarcely take 1s. to their damage." Indeed, it 
would seem that it was at this rate that William of Wykeham 
settled the salary of the Head Master of Winchester College, 
temporarily in 1370 and permanently in 1382. For teaching 
seventy scholars he received £10 a year, which only fills up 
to a round figure the sum of £9. 6s. 8d., which represents 
2s. 8d. a year, or 8d. a quarter for each of the seventy. 

(To be continued.) 


Two IIoi.1DAY COURSES FOR FOREIGNERS will be held at Leipzig 
under the direction of the Handelslehranstalt, the first from August IO to 
September I2, the second from September 14 to October t0. The fee 
for the first is 45m.; for the two, 65m. For information apply to Herr 
C. F. Strothbaum, 68 Arndtstrasse, Leipzig. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


IN HOME SCIENCE AND HOUSEHOLD 


| ECONOMICS. 


ONSIDERABLE interest attaches to the recent issue of 
the Syllabus for the Special Courses in Home Science 
and Household Economics by the Women's Department of 
King's College, London; for this movement to secure Univer- 
sity recognition for these subjects marks a novel departure in 
this country. Elsewhere sufficient time has elapsed since the 
initiation of courses of a kindred character to justify their 
existence—a fact to which possibly may be attributed in part 
the convictions of the King's College Committee, that the 
time is now ripe to adopt these subjects into the curriculum 
of an institution for the higher education of women. The 
end immediately in view is to train suitably qualified girls and 
women in. the principles underlying the proper management 
of the home and of young children; to give them an insight 
into the hygienic and businesslike conduct of institutions, and 
to acquaint them with the laws and economic conditions which 
affect not only family life, but life in larger and more highly 
organized households and in collateral branches of civic and 
social work. The Committee of Management believe that by 
degrees such lines of study will attract women who are, or 
who may be, responsible for the management of large house- 
holds or of great estates, women who contemplate emigration 
to the colonies, or those who desire to equip themselves to be 
matrons of hostels, asylums, schools, or hospitals ; while it is 
anticipated that teachers in secondary schools or in institutions 
for higher education, such as colleges or Universities, will 
welcome the opportunities afforded to pursue, in their scientific, 
practical, and economic relations, a group of subjects hitherto 
but little considered by women, though of literally vital im- 
portance to the national welfare. . 

In order to meet the requirements of these various types of 
student two complete courses are offered: the first a post- 
graduate course, leading up to a diploma, for those who have 
taken an approved degree or who have such other qualifications 
as the College may consider equivalent for this purpose; the 
second, a three years' course, for students whose general 
education has reached the standard requisite for entry on 
University courses of the usual undergraduate type. A 
certificate will be awarded by the College to those who, on 
completion of this undergraduate course, pass an examination 
to the satisfaction of the Council. In both cases the Vice- 
Principal is free to use her discretion in the admission of 
students to single courses. 

The three subjects obligatory for candidates for the diploma 
are applied chemistry, sanitary science, and economics; they 
will consequently be required to satisfy the College on entry 
that they already possess a sufficient knowledge of general 
chemistry, biology, and the principles of economics. The one 
optional subject may be selected from a list which comprises 
bacteriology and microscopy, physics, psychology and ethics, 
with biology for those who have no previous knowledge of 
this science. Approved courses in the practical arts of 
cookery and the processes of cleansing must also be taken by 
those who have not previously reached a standard in these 
subjects adequate for the understanding of the scientific 
principles dealt with in the course. Limits of space forbid 
describing in detail the scheme of studies for the three years' 
course: it appears to be framed to lead up to the highly 
specialized work of the post-graduate syllabus. But the Board 
of Studies, the names of whose members give confidence in 
their judgment, wisely content themselves with the publication 
at this stage of a somewhat slight outline of the course ; for, in 
the very nature of the case, the work must at first be tentative 
in character and elastic in its methods, susceptible of modifi- 
cation in the light of experience. 

When taking into account the very large amount of practical 
work by which these courses will be distinguished, the fee of 
£30 per annum—of which a reduction of one-third is made to 
teachers— seems strictly moderate. To secure a sound financial 
basis for the course for the first six years of its existence, it. 
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has been necessary to appeal to the public for assistance; 
£3,000 is the total amount desired, of which £1,500 has been 
already subscribed. "With characteristic zeal in the cause of 
educational developments, the Gilchrist Trustees have offered 
a scholarship of £30 a year to be described as the “ Gilchrist "' 
Scholarship, for candidates who desire to take the diploma. 
Full particulars and the regulations for its award are pub- 
lished with the syllabus of work. 

A public lecture by Prof. Smithells, F.R.S., who occupies 
the position of Honorary Adviser to the Board of Studies, 
will mark the commencement of these courses next Michael- 
mas term. The profound interest he has taken in the whole 
subject for many years past, and his command of the scientific 
principles upon which it is based, the study of which it is one 
object of this course to encourage, should attract a large 
audience and give a good send-off to a movement of national 
as well as of educational importance. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES, 


FRANCE. 


The teacher of a modern language not his native tongue has a special 
A New difficulty to overcome. His pupils ruin for him 
Experiment, the pronunciation that he has laboriously acquired. 
Germany gets over the difficulty—and so France 
in a less degree—by sending the teacher abroad (provided with a 
liberal stipendium) to get his accent, as it were, repaired. The Aevue 
universitaire reports that a town in North Germany tried last year a 
new experiment.. A Frenchman and an Englishman were engaged to 
put their services for some hours a week at the disposal of the Lehrer- 
&ollegium —in short, to teach the teachers. They assisted in preparing 
them to give their lessons, and even in the correction of the boys’ 
exercises. | 


The writer in the Revue universitaire does not propose that France 


A Possible should follow this precedent ; he would rather keep 
Consequence of the assistant in his place as an auxiliary of the 
Se EEOBRDES of teacher in oral instruction. But he would have free 


intercourse among professeurs, répétiteurs, and the 
imported natives. '*From an exchange of ideas will spring new 
aspirations. A taste for travel will be developed, even in the least 
adventurous; they will learn that abroad good French professors of 
French are wanting, that the posts of lectors in French at Anglo-Saxon 
Universities are filled, for the most part, by Swiss, Belgians, and— 
Germans. Professeurs and répétiteurs will have, if need be, to perfect 
their knowledge of our own civilization, to complete the notions that 
they already possess of our political, social, and economic history. 
They will be fit then to compete for vacant lectorships, and they will 
obtain them. Held fast by pecuniary advantages, and by the respect 
which, without doubt, they will be able to inspire, they will haply 
decide to establish themselves permanently beyond our frontiers. In 
the University world of France it seems that no onc dies, and no one is 
now compelled to retire. A thinning, by happy exile, of the crowded 
ranks of candidates for the office of secondary teacher would be not the 
least consequence of the international exchange of teachers." 


Yet something is being done to keep the professeur at home. Not 
content —what teacher ever is ?—he has long com- 
EB lained, above all, of the slowness of Dio Glo. 
he Legislature has at last conceded to him a 
maximum de stage. Let us explain the matter. French secondary 
teachers are arranged, for the purposes of salary, in six classes; and 
advancement from one class to a higher depends partly on seniority and 
partly on merit. A limit has now been fixed for the time in which the 
teacher may remain in a class; which reached, he moves up automatically. 
The minimum de stage is, in general, two years in the sixth class, three 
years in the fifth, four years in the fourth, and five years in the third 
and in the second. Under the new Act, 15 per cent. of those who have 
passed the minimum time in a class will be se/ected for the next, but 
any teacher who has been in a class for the minimum /us two years 
goes on tò the one above as a matter of right. The effect of the con- 
cession is that promotion by seniority cannot be delayed to an indefinite 
time. It is good to know that in France the secondary teacher is 
receiving increased consideration. The English secondary teacher, 
stricken with a crushing blow, begins, almost in despair, to talk of 
pantechnicon vans and the clangour of perturbing handbells. 


The mid-April number of the Revue pédagcgigue is devoted chiefly 
to the subject of moral education, and contains a 


arein translation of Mr. Cloudesley Brereton’s paper 
(printed in this journal) on ** Moral Instruction in 
France." M. Darlu contributes, to wind up a discussion, ** Some 
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Reflections." He reminds us that it is only recently that moral 
instruction was introduced into the public school in France ; formerly 
it was left to the priest, and was not separated from religious instruction. 
When the logic of French national history demanded a change the lay 
teacher was not ready at once to teach morality. A great and pro- 
longed effort was necessary to create a tradition and to settle the 
pedagogy of moral instruction. 
Given the teachers, the next question is, says M. Darlu, what are 
the essential characteristics of secular instruction 
NEIN in morality, appeal to religious beliefs being ex- 
cluded. The aim is to give an impulse to certain 
springs in the infant mind, and to introduce into it a new vision of 
things, or at least to cast light upon confusion. The relations of in- 
struction and education will depend on the degree of importance 
attached respectively to feeling and to the intellectual powers. Hence 
it is on a psychological study of morality that all pedagogic considera- 
tions with regard to moral instruction are based. That is self- 
evident. It is evident, too, that a child will be disposed to offend 
incessantly against the laws of life if we do not, at the outset, present 
to him with some force the ideas of the things that he should do and 
the things that he should avoid. These ideas will only become factors 
of conduct if they excite in him strong emotions, if they are in agree- 
ment with some marked inclination of his w;// Character, the 
tendency of the will, is the mainspring of morality. It follows that 
moral instruction, which addresses itself to the intelligence, is in- 
separable from education, which concerns itself with the formation of 
character. 
M. Darlu then traces the various stages in the moral education ot 
the child. From the mother comes the awakening 
E oe of the heart, the kindling of the power to love. 
Then the father, through his own will, gives bent 
to the will of the child. It is the business of the primary teacher 
to carry on the influence begun by the father, or, in some cases, to 
act instead of him. So far the child has been guided to do right 
through the feelings and the will. When he is, let us say, twelve or 
thirteen years of age, the training to pass judgment on actions, to 
discriminate intellectually between right and wrong, begins. The 
secondary school must supply this training, and some idea is given us 
how it may do the work. But we may not follow the writer further, 
being content to have drawn attention to him. Events in England 
seem to be giving to the question of separating moral from religious 
instruction a new importance. Those who seek information on the 
methods, necessarily still imperfect, of moral pedagogy will do well to 
consult what M. Darlu has written on the subject in this article and 
elsewhere. 


GERMANY. 


It appears that the Prussian Education Department has not yet 
taken up a decisive attitude with regard to the 
question of Aufklärung (see our March number). 
But we learn that there is a strong feeling in edu- 
cational circles that the school should not undertake to give physio- 
logical instruction upon sexual relations. On the other hand, it is held 
that instruction by a doctor, asnow in many cases given to Abiturienten 
(boys leaving school), has been, on the whole, productive of good 
results. We think we may faithfully express German opinicn as follows. 
The parent is the proper source of enlightenment for the child ; if he 
wishes, he may delegate his duty to the doctor, and the school may 
assist him by arranging for the instruction ; but the school itself should 
not give it. If we mistake not, English opinion will be in agreement 
with German. The teacher must shrink from none of the obligations 
incumbent upon him, but he must not lightly add to them the office of 
another. What we deprecate above all, however, is the indiscriminate 
circulation of admonitory pamphlets; for, in this matter, that which 
is to some deterrent is to others suggestive. 


The great meeting at Braunschweig of teachers educated at a Uni- 

The Meeti versity was concerned with matters of professional 
at Braunsoh weld: interest or with scientific questions. Once more 
complete equality with lawyers in respect of pay 
and social rank was demanded for teachers. Already, in some parts 
of Germany, the schoolmaster and the judge are on the same level ; 
which is a thing that will seem strange to English readers. One of the 
resolutions of the assembly was of great importance. It declared that 
the number of pupils in a class should not exceed, in the upper classes 
25, in the middle classes 30, and in the lower classes 40; and that 
in no case should there be more than 500 pupils under one head master. 
Rightly or wrongly, Germany prefers the day school to the boarding 
school, and the teachers now express the view that day schools should 
be of moderate size; for a head master with more than 500 pupils 
under him must be the administrator of a system rather than a true 
teacher exercising a personal and direct influence. 


In no way does the modern craving for education express itself more 
forcibly than in the increased attendance at Moch- 
schulen, the highest educational institutions.. Of 
these Hochschulen Germany now has 62) their 
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classification being as follows : 
Universities (including Braunsberg) 


S 22 

Technical Zochschulen............... eee cce IO 
i mE 7 
Veterinary Hochschulen enn 5 
Agricultural Hochschulen... 4 
Academies of Forestry nns 5 
Academies of Mining a. 3 
Commercial Hochschulen... 5 
The Academy in Posen | .............................. I 
Total ............ 62 


In the last winter semester the attendance at these places of educa- 
tion rose to the enormous number of 76,063. Let us look back to the 
winter semester 1895-96. There were then 55 Hochschulen, Danzig, 
the five commercial Hochschulen, and Posen being not yet in existence ; 
the attendance was 43,800. The increase, then, in eleven years has 
been, if our arithmetic be right, 76 per cent. Remarkable, too, is it that, 
whilst eleven years ago the German Hochschulen were sought by 3,812 
foreigners, the number last winter was 8,007 —more than double. The 
women students at the Universities are set down at 2,391, and 1,567 of 
them are in Prussia; although Prussia, less progressive than Bavaria 


and Baden, still refuses to matriculate women, and tolerates them only 
as ‘‘ hearers.” 


If all the Universities would open their doors wide to women, and 
Girls if there were a sufficient supply of adequate schools 
Private Schools. Of preparation, women students would be much 
more numerous. We wrote last month about the 
Höhere Mádchenschule (higher girls’ school) and about private schools. 
Now the Höhere Madchenschulen do not prepare fitly for the University. 
And how many of the German girls are to be found in them? Germans 
tell us, be it remembered, that all English schools are ** private" and 
that German schools are all ** public." The latest statistics accessible 
are those for Prussia in 1906. In the Prussian State there were then 270 
Höhere Mádchenschulen, and they had 71,1 56 pupils. The number of 
such schools had increased in five years (1901-1906) by more than 
a fourth and that of the pupils in them by about a third. But in that 
same year 1906 Prussia contained 675 private higher girls’ schools, educat- 
ing 85,797 pupils. Thus it seems that more than half the Prussian 
girls who seek secondary education resort to private schools. Whether 
it is well so or not we do not say. We certainly have no prejudice in 
favour of private schools. hey should all be s stematically in- 
spected, and the inefficient of them should be weeded out. But to 
those who would abolish them we offer a word of warning. It is a 
dangerous thing—an act of far-reaching consequences—to refuse to 
any one the right to teach. 


The thirteenth Poen Neaphilologethig will be held at Hannover 
from the 8th to the 11th of June. The proceedings 

Gatnvetne tc erie: will begin on June 8 with a meeting of Fe eeni. 
tives of the societies constituting the Neuphilologen- 

Verband. For the days following some interesting addresses are 
promised. Thus Dr. Eichlet, of Vienna, will discourse of ** Hoch- 
deutsches Sprachgut im neuenglischen Wortschatze ” ; whilst Geheimrat 
Dr. Münch, of Berlin, proposes to consider the training of modern 
language teachers. We observe here that the phonograph is com- 
manding increased respect as an auxiliary in the teaching of modern 
languages. At Hannover Dr. Panconcelli, of Marburg, „will exhibit 
its powers by means of a lecture and experiments; Dr. Scheffler, of 
Dresden, has also taken the instrument as his subject. We were once 


disposed to make light of the phonograph ; we have now surrendered 
to the evidence in its favour. 


" AUSTRIA. 


Threatened examinations, like threatened men, live long. The Ma- 
turttatsexamen, the examination to test ripeness for 
Changes. University studies, has for many years had its enemies 
in Austria, as in Germany. But, after a wide inquiry 
among schoolmen, the Austrian Kultusminister has decided to maintain 
it. It will undergo, however, considerable changes. The written 
discussions of mathematical problems are abolished ; SO in classical 
Gymnasien the Latin essay, and in Realschulen the translation from 
French, will no longer be exacted. A free use of dictionaries in the 
foreign language will be allowed. The written examinations are not to 
be eliminatory; the oral examination will take the form of a colloguium, 
and will relate only to four subjects. In fine, the passage of the boy 
from school to University is to be facilitated, the tests of his attainment 
remaining still in the hands of his teachers. 


The attendance at Hochschulen, of which there are twenty-six in 

Austria, shows a remarkable increase; the number 
of students in the winter semester just past was 
36,385. In many places a lack of accommodation 
is felt. The Hochschule Jur Bodenkultur (Academy of Agriculture) 
completes next August the fourth year of its existence; and, comprising 


Hochschulen. 


already 800, it will then have, as is expected, 1,000 students. For it 
above all, are larger buildings needed. 


SPAIN. 


Whether a neglect of education is, in general, a cause or a con- 
sequence of national decadence we will not stay to 
inquire. But Spain would most eloquently attest a 
wish to recover her place among the nations by 
setting her educational house in order. At present there are about four 
million children of school age in the country, and only 30,000 schools 
for them. Moreover, of these schools 3,500 are closed, 2,900 owing to 
a lack of teachers. Out of 33,000 recruits, 13,000 can neither read nor 
write, and only 8,000 can read and write well. It is a lamentable 
picture that these figures give us of a people with an illustrious history. 
Spanish statesmen are debating whether they should spend money on 
the rebuilding of the fleet or on schools. We suggest that the children 
have the first claim, and that citizens are more than ships, But, as the 
Spaniards say, ‘‘ the crows control such matters." 


UNITED STATES. 


By a majority ot 21 to 17 the Board of Education of the city of 
New York rejected a motion, based on the recom- 
OPEM. mendation of a special committee, to revive cor- 
poral punishment in the schools. The proposal 

excited much discussion in the press and amon 
opinion was generally opposed to it, and the 


the public. Lay 

oard of Aldermen 
passed a resolution condemning any return to harshness. Yet many a 
good alderman will confess that he has profited by stripes, and will 
even admit that he is not highly qualified to settle pedagogic ques- 
tions. With regard to professional judgment, women principals were 
found to be hostile to corporal punishment ; whilst men principals, 
for the most part, upheld its virtues and justified themselves by point- 
ing to the crowded gaols of the unwhipped city. Everywhere— 
not in New York only—the rod as an instrument of education is being 
discredited in modern times ; nor is the school likely ever to revert to 
the savage energy of its earlier methods. But it will probably be long 


before it is pee in England to construct a Cabinet of ministers who 
have never been flogged. 


Modern nations, as we have said before, are eager to know one 
another, and modern teachers (each secretly con- 
vinced that his own methods are the best) are glad 
to study the methods of the foreigner. American 
teachers—as briefly ‘‘jotted” last month—are about to descend in 
force on Europe. he National Civic Federation has made 
arrangements for five hundred of them, specially chosen, to visit 
it during the coming autumn and winter, in order that they may 
study European solutions of educational problems. No teachers 
will be selected except those engaged in elementary and secondary 
teaching, in industrial and technical schools of elementary and 
secondary grade, or in institutions for the training of teachers. 
Nomination is to be made by a Board of Education or some other fit 
education authority. Each visitor will thus have a sort of representa- 
tive character. Entente cordiale among the teachers of the two creat 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race being a thing much to be desired, we 
trust that the American teachers will meet with as hearty a welcome as 
English teachers received in the United States. 


A correspondent of the Educational Review relates that a distin- 

uished scholar, living in a distant country, was 
informed that he had been made a ** Bachelor of 
Science ” by an American ‘‘ University,” and that 
the institution would promote him to ** Doctor of Science ” if he would 
forward the ** necessary graduation fee” of 120 marks (46). Investigation 
shows that of the sixty-four graduates on the books of the University, 
twenty-four are officers of it; so that business with outsiders has not 
been very prosperous. Yet such spurious degrees abound in England. 


A tax on ''Doctors?" would be popular in educational circles, but 
perhaps not with the Dissenting clergy. 


A 
Sad Picture. 


A Tour 
of Inquiry. 


Degrees. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

Nova Scotia is a colony in which education is prized. It has, in propor- 
tion to population, the largest attendance at school of 

The Report. any country in the world. The Report for the yeat 

ended in July, 1907, attests this, and gives many 
signs of progress. A Technical Education Act, which, in effect, pro- 
vides for a sub-department of education, has been passed, and arrange- 
ments have been made for o ening local technical schools and schools 
for miners. Again, the Legislature has authorized medical inspection 
in schools, and, caring for the teachers as well as for the children, it 
has created pensions for those who have served thirty-five years, or 
who, after thirty years setvice, have reached the age of sixty. For the 
training of teachers good provision is made: the Provincial Normal 
School at Truro, amply equipped and affiliated to the College of Agricul- 
ture, fulfils its purpose admirably. Its graduates, indeed, are so highly 
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appreciated that they are drawn off to the western provinces of Canada ; 
as a consequence of this, Nova Scotia loses the teachers that she has 
trained. The average salaries paid are increasing, but more slowly 
than wages in general and than the cost of living. To encourage 
military drill the Militia Department of the Dominion of Canada has 
made an offer to schools, the chief feature of which is payment for 
qualified men teachers who take charge of a company of rifle cadets. 


INDIA. 


Whilst France clings to the dacca/auréat examination, the Govern- 
ment of the Madras Presidency favours the testing 


anes of school-work by the school. The Governor in 
Examination ? Council considers that it will be in the best interests 


of education to withdraw the recognition of the 
Matriculation Examination as an entrance test for the public service 
and to institute a School Final Examination which will serve both asan 
entrance test for the public service and as a final test for young men who 
are leaving school and who desire to enter a school of professional or 
technical teaching which is not connected with the University. A draft 
scheme of such a Final Examination has been issued. The compulsory 
subjects proposed are: (1) arithmetic, (2) English, (3) the vernacular, 
(4) history of India and general geography of the World, and (5) ele- 
mentary physics. Among the optional subjects we notice shorthand 
and Dypewriting! We know that there are ‘experts " for whom type- 
writing is, as it were, the crown and glory of secondary education. 
Boot-blacking is, however, an accomplishment of more general utility. 


CAPE COLONY. 


In our April number we inadvertently did wrong to the Education 
Department of the colony. Railing at the system 
of pupil-teachers we neglected to state that the 
pupil-teacher of Cape Colony is not the typical 
pupil-teacher of England. Fifteen years ago the 
Department began the work of abolishing the slave-boy, and the new 
pupil-teacher resembles the old in name only. Pupil-teachers are not 
reckoned as an effective part of the teaching power of the school. 
Moreover, varied provision is made for their training. Thus, of 
2,209 pupil-teachers in 1906, there were 236 attending the European 
training schools, where they were taught in special classes and did 
their practical work under skilled supervision ; whilst 527 were at- 
tached to first-class public schools. We rejoice that Cape Colony 
found grace so long ago. 


Pupil Toche 
. r: 
& Correotion. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 

Brown’s Chalk Drawing Cards. Set No. I. 
Waite. 4. Brown & Sons, 2s. 6d. net. . 

Chalk Drawing for Every Season: An Aid to Nature Study. By Anita 
and Henrietta Waite. 4. Brown & Sons, 5s. 10d. net. ; 

A History of Art. By Dr. G. Carotti, Vol. I.—Ancient Art. Revised 
by Mrs. Arthur Strong, Litt. D., LL.D. With 540 Illustrations. 
Duckworth & Co., 5s. net. 

Biography. 

The Life of Alice Freeman Pier. 

Archibald Constable & Co., 6s. net. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. III. 
155. net. 


By Anita and Henrietta 


By George Herbert Palmer. 
Smith, Elder, & Co., 


Classics. 

Helps to Latin Translation at Sight. By the Rev. Edmund Luce. 
With an Introductory Note by the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton, 
M.A. Spottiswoode & Co., 6s. net. 

sic Latinum. By W. F. Witton, M.A. Edward Arnold, 
2s 


Poems from the Greek Anthology. Attempted in English Verse by 
G. H. Cobb, M.A. B.A. Blackwell, 1s. net. 

Mundus alter et idem. By Joseph Hall. Edited for school use by 
ds k Anderson, M.A, With the Original Maps. George Bell 

"5, 25. 

Alcestis of Euripides. Done into English by Gerald Warre Cornish. 
(Acting Edition). Arnold Fairbairns & Co., 1s. net. 

Tacitus: Dialogus, Agricola and Germania, Translated, with Intro- 
n and Notes, by W. Hamilton Fyfe. Oxford Press, 
3s. 6d. net. 

Altera Colloquia Latina. Adapted from Erasmus. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by G. M. Edwards, M.A. Cambridge Press, 1s. 6d. 

A School Latin Grammar. By H. G. Ford. Methuen & Co., 2s. 6d. 

e Confessions of Augustine. Edited by John Gibb, D.D., and 
William Montgomery, D.D. Cambridge Press, 7s. 6d. net. 


Commercial. 

Advanced Book-keeping for Commercial and Accountancy Classes. By 

Walter Grierson. Blackie & Son, 2s. 6d. net. 
Divinity. 

The Book of Exodus. With Introduction and Notes by A. H. McNeile, 
B.D. [Westminster Commentaries.] Methuen & Co., 108. 6d. 

Catholic Scripture Manuals :—The Acts of the Apostles, Books I. and 
IL. With Introduction and Annotations by Madame Cecilia. 
Kegan Paul & Co., 4s. net. 

The Old Testament in the Light of Modern Research. By the Rev. 
J. R. Cohu. James Parker & Co., 4s. net. 

Hints on Old Testament Theology. By Archibald Duff, M .A., D.D., 
LL.D. Adam & Charles Black, 2s. 6d. net. 


English. 

The Cambridge History of English Literature. Edited by A. W. Ward, 
Litt. D., F. B. A., and A. R. Waller, M.A. Vol. II. —The End of 
the Middle Ages. Cambridge Press, gs. net. 

The Greater English Poets of the Nineteenth Century. By William 
Morton Payne, LL.D. George Bell & Son, Ss. net. 

The Life of Cardinal Wolsey. By George Cavendish, His Gentleman 
Usher. Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by Mary Tout, 
M.A. Macmillan & Co., 1s. 

Specimens of English, Spoken, Read, and Recited. Selected and 
Transcribed by Walter Rippmann. /. M. Dent & Co., 1s. 4d. 

Longmans’ Class-Books of English Literature :—A Wonder Book, by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. With Introduction and Notes by Ada 
Perry.—Quentin Durward (Abridged). With a Short Biography 
by Andrew Lang, and Introduction and Notes by J. Thornton, 
M.A. Each Is. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

The Oxford Treasury of English Literature. Vol. III. : Jacobean to 
Victorian. By G. E. Hadow and W. H. Hadow. Oxford Press, 


3s. 6d. 

The Pocket Carlyle. Edited by Rose Gardner. George Routledge & 
Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 

Adonais. By Percy Bysshe Shelley. A Class Study in English Poetry, 
edited by Susan Cunnington. Æ. E. Speight, 1s. 6d. 

Chaucer: The Prologue and The Knight's Tale. Edited by M. Ben- 
tinck Smith, M.A. Cambridge Press, 2s. 6d. 

The Shakespeare Apocrypha: A Collection of Fourteen Plays which 
have been ascribed to Shakespeare. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Bibliography, by C. F. Tucker-Brooke, B.Litt. Oxford 
Press, 5s. net. 

Geography. 

Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel. Vol. II., Austral- 
asia. By F. H. H. Guillemard, M.A., M.D. Second Edition. 
Revised by A. H. Keane, LL.D. Edward Stanford, 15s. 

A Scientific Geography. By Ellis W. Heaton, B.Sc., F.G.S. Book I., 
The World. Ralph, Holland, & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

A First Geography. By C. A. E. Rodgers, M.A., F.R.G.S. Blackie 


Son, Is. : 
History. 

History of England (1763-1815). Compiled by Avary H. Forbes, 
M.A. Ralph, Holland, & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

A Source Book of Mediæval History. Edited by Frederic Austin 
Ogg, A.M. American Book Co., 1 dol. Soc. 

A School History of Berkshire. By E. A. Greening Lamborn. With 
an Introduction by C. R. L. Fletcher, M.A. Oxford Press, 
Is. 6d. net. 

Bonaparte and the Consulate. By A. C. Thibaudeau. Translated 


and edited by G. K. Fortescue, LL.D. With twelve Illustrations. 
Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 


Modern Languages. 

Pensées, Maximes et Réflexions de Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, Vauve- 
ya re Edited by Alfred T. Baker, M.A., Ph.D. Macmillan 
Co., 2s. 
L'Avare: Comédie par Moliére. Edited by O. H. Fynes-Clinton, 

M.A. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 
Heath’s Practical German Grammar. By Edward S. Joynes, M.A., 
D. C. 


LL.D., with the co-operation of E. C. Wesselhoeft, M.A. 
Heath & Co., 3s. 6d. 


Easy German Stories. By Hedwig Levi. 
Vorsbulacy: by Mrs. Luise Delp. George G. Harrap & Co., 
Is. 3d. 

Das Fabnlein der sieben Aufrechten. By Gottfried Keller. Edited, 
with Notes and Vocabulary, by W. G. Howard and A. M. Sturte. 
vant. D. C. Heath & Co., 1s. 6d. 

The Alphonse Daudet Reading Book. Edited by Jetta S. Wolff. 
Edward Arnold, 1s. 6d. 

Herr Peter Squenz. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Exercises, 
by Sidney H. Moore. Edward Arnold, 2s. 

A German Grammar. By Francis Kingsley Ball, Ph.D. D.C. Heath 
& Co., 2s. 6d. 

H. de Balzac: Les Chouans ; ou, La Bretagne en 1799. Préface de 
Gustave Lanson. Illustrations de J. Blake Greene. George Bell 
& Sons, 5s. net. 


Edited, with Notes and 


aay 
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Das Peterle von Nurnberg. By Viktor Blüthgen. With Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Exercises by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Dépit Amoureux. A Comedy by J. B. P. Moliere. With Preface, 
Glossary, &c., by Frederic Spencer. J. M. Dent & Co., 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Second French Book. By D. Mackay, M.A., and F, J. Curtis, Ph. D., 
B.A. Third Edition. Whittaker & Co., 1s. 6d. net. 

Dictionary of the English and German Languages. By William James. 
Forty-first Edition, rewritten and enlarged. Macmillan & Co., 
4s. 6d. 

Scènes Enfantines: Eight Short Plays for Reading or Acting. By 
Kate Weber. Edward Arnold, 1s. 3d. 

Petite Grammaire Francaise. Par E. Renault. Edward Arnold, 1s. 6d. 

Le Roi de la Montagne D'Or, et Autres Contes. Edited by W. G. 
Hartog, B.A. Illustrated. Arvingtons, Is. 

Choix de Fables de la Fontaine. Avec Commentaire par H. Taine. 
Rédigé par H. B. Dawes, B.A. Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. 

Dumas: Le Bourreau de Charles Premier. Adapted from ** Vingt Ans 
Aprés" by K. C. Auchmuty, M.A. Blackie & Son, 8d. 


Natural History. 

The Senses of Insects. By Auguste Forel. Translated by Macleod 

Yearsley, F.R.C.S. Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 
Pedagogy. 

Departmental Teaching in Elementary Schools. By Van Evrie Kil- 
patrick, A.M. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

School Reports and School Efħciency. By David S. Snedden, Ph. D., 
and William H. Allen, Ph.D. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 6d. net 
Education and the Heredity Spectre. By F. H. Hayward, D. Lit. 

Watts & Co., 2s. net. 

German Education Past and Present. By Friedrich Paulsen, Ph.D. 
Translated by T. Lorenz, Ph.D. 7. Fisher Unwin, Ss. net. 

A Cycle of Nature Study. By M. M. Penstone. National Society’s 
Deposttory, 3s. 6d. 

The Kindergarten in American Education. By Nina C. Vandewalker. 
Macmillan & Co., Ss. net. 

Poetry. 
Poems of T. E. Brown. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 
Readers. 

The Sesame Readers. —Book I., Stories and Fables, 8d. ; Book II., 
Fairy Land, 10d. ; Book III., Wonderland, 1s. ; Book 1V., Char- 
acters and Scenes, Is. 3d. Edward Arnold. 

The Care of Babies: a Reading Book for Girls. By Mrs. II. C. 
Cradock. George Bell & Sons, 1s. 

Noble and True. By Ada E, Brown. 4. Brown & Sons, 10d. net. 

Reprints, 

Shakespeare (Text only): The Merchant of Venice; Macbeth; Julius 
Caesar; King Henry the Fifth. Each 6d. Afeiklejohn & Holden. 

Chambers's Standard Authors :— Kingsley's ‘‘ Hereward the Wake.” 
W. & R. Chambers, 1s. 

Science. 

Studies in Fossil Botany. By Dukinfield Henry Scott, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Vol. I. [Second Edition.) Illustrated. Adam & Charles Black, 
6s. net. 

A Study of Splashes. By A. M. Worthington, C.B., F.R.S. With 
197 Illustrations from Instantaneous Photographs. Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 6s. 6d. net. 

Technics. 

Common-sense Needlework. By Jane A. Fleming. Æ. J. Arnold 
& Son. 3s. 6d. net. 

Topography. 

The Romance of Northumberiand. By A. G. Bradley. With sixteen 
Illustrations in Colour by Frank Southgate, R.B.A., and twelve 
other Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 1N Music. 
—The following candidates gained the Gold and Silver Medals offered 
by the Board for the highest and second highest Honours marks, 
respectively, in the Advanced and Intermediate Grades of the Local 
Centre Examinations of March-April last, the competition being open 
to all candidates in the British Isles :— Advanced Grade Gold Medal-— 
Gwendda D. O. Davies, Hull Centre (Pianoforte), 147 marks; Ad- 
vanced Grade Silver Medal—Miss Dora Garland, Hastings Centre 
(Violin), 142 marks ; Intermediate Grade Gold Medals—Miss Mabel 
A. J. McBride, Nottingham Centre (Harmony), 140 marks, and Miss 
Winifred Bradshaw, Southport Centre (Harmony), 140 marks ; Inter- 
mediate Grade Silver Medal— Miss Cecilia O'Hear, Glasgow Centre 


( Pianoforte), 139 marks. 


| June 1908. 


THE Education Program of the British Association which meets this 
year in Dublin is now complete. Prof. Miall, President of the Section, 
will deliver his address on the morning of September 3. On the same 
day Mr. K. Blair, of the London County Council, will read a paper 
on ** Education under Local Authorities," and Prof. H. E. Armstrong 
one on ** À Grand Experiment in Education." Friday, September 4, 
will be devoted to the discussion of ** Education in relation to Rural 
Life," in which Dr. Starkie, Mr. George Fletcher, and Mr. C. H. 
Bottomley will take. On Monday, September 7, there will be free 
debates without prepared papers on (1) ** Note-taking and Reports of 
Work,” (2) “Clear Speaking and Reading Aloud,” (3) Motive and 
Purpose in Experimental Work." Dr. G. Archdall Read will open 
a discussion on ** Forms of Education and their Relative Values." In- 
quiries relating to the work of the Education Section should be ad. 
dressed to R. A. Gregory, Esq., 39 Blenheim Road, Bedford Park, W. 


Miss WALTER is arranging a two or three weeks holiday in Grindel- 
wald and Renti for women engaged in professional work. Second- 
class carriages will be reserved from London, and comfortable hotel 
accommodation will be provided. The tickets will be available for 
twenty-five days from August 4, and a break may be made at Paris on 
the return journey. The cost will be 10 guineas for the fortnight, or 
I3 guineas for three weeks. Early application should be made to 
Miss Walter, 38 Woodberry Grove, Finsbury Park, London, N. 


ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS IN TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS.—The 
second Annual Conference will be held in London and wiM last from 
June 6 to June 10. On the first day there will be a conversazione at 
St. Bride’s Institute. On June 8 at 10. 30 a.m. the President, Charles 
Harrap, will deliver his address at Anderton's Hotel. The remaining 
time will be devoted to papers and discussion. 


THE Annual Conference of the Association of Head Mistresses will 
be held on Friday and Saturday, June 19 and 20, at the Manchester 
High School (by kind invitation of Miss Burstall), the President, Mrs. 
Woodhouse, in the chair. 


THE publishers of the Public Schools and the Girls’ Schools Year- 
book call attention to an apology they have received from the Scholastic 
Agency Company for infringement of copyright in a book entitled 
“ The Scholastic Guide to Public and Private Schools." This annual 
was, we believe, originally issued by Kempe & Co., a firm to whose 
proceedings we called the attention of our readers. 


Messrs. W. & T. AvkRv, of London and Birmingham, have 
designed a special weighing machine to meet the requirements of 
Public Medical Inspection. The advantage of this machine is thatit 
dispenses with loose weights, and that as the child stands on the 
platform his weight and height can be read off by the recording officer 
standing at the back. The Somerset County Council have aiready 
ordered five hundred. 


THE Dijon University Holiday Course begins on July 1 and lasts till 
October 31. Full particulars will be supplied by M. le Professeur 
Lambert, 10 rue Berbisey, Dijon. 


THE Glamorgan County Council have organized their Summer 
School for Teachers to be held at the County School, Barry, from 
August 4 to 29. The subjects are ** Handwork in all its Branches, 
“Nature Study," and '*Swedish Drill.” The course is under the 
direction of Mr. A. Sutcliffe. The fee for outside students for three 
weeks is 42. 10s. 


Work,—Messrs. Cassell’s Journal of Handicrafts celebrated its 
millenary on May 16. 


* Les juges avaient souri dans leurs barbes, mais la gravité de pis 
contenance n'était point troublée," set in a recent scholarship x 
amination, was freely rendered by an ambitious candidate ; “A mo 
ran up the judges' beards, but they never turned a hair." 

A PROFESSOR of Modern Languages (it would be unkind to ps 
name) sends us a brochure on the New Method, in which translation 
condemned, among other grounds, because it induces us to coin qm 
which is not English. To those, we are told, who have been ded 
by the direct method, translation will come quite naturally a5 N tou 
grace. Unfortunately the Professor refutes his own theory. "ble in 
does he make mistakes in *' shall's ” and ** will’s ” that are DUE 
a foreigner or an Irishman, but some of his sentences are ne in 
hensible. **Glass breaks, rocks split, iron rends, and Ti to the 
opposing those laws. Such a course would be unanswera 
nation and humanity in common, unanswerable to the gre 


(Continue 1 on page 380.) 
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Magnetism and Electricity and The 
Principles of Electrical Measure- 


ment. 
By S. S. RICHARDSON, B.Sc., Associate of the Royal College of 


Science, London; Lecturer in Physics, Municipal Technical 
School, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Ss. net. 


Blackie’s Elementary Modern Algebra 
Embodying the Graphic and other Methods recommended by the 
Mathematical Association and the Board of Education. By 
R. C. BRIDGETT, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. In Three Parts. Paper 
cover, 4d. ; cloth, 5d. each. 


Advanced BooK- Keeping. 
For Commercial and Accountancy Classes. By WALTER GRIER- 
SON, Author of " Practical Book-keeping for Commercial Classes." 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


BLACKIE’S 
LATIN TEXTS. 


General Editor: Dr. W. H. D. ROUSE. 
This Series is intended for use during the first two or three years 
0 tin. 


The long vowels are marked throughout. Each volume has a short Introduc- 
tion dealing with the author and subject of the book. A new and important 
feature in the Introduction is a brief note on the MSS. and the principles of 
textual criticism. No other notes are given. 


Price 6d. and 8d. net each Book. 
The following Scholars are contributing volumes to this Series :— 


Prof. J. P. Postgate. Mr. 8. E. Winbolt. 
Prof. J. 8, Reid. Mr. W. H. 8. Jones. 
Dr. W. H. D. Rouse. Mr. E. Seymer Thompson. 


A General Vocabulary to Virgil. 
Prepared under the Editorship of A. GRAHAM, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 


A General Vocabulary to Caesar's 
Gallic War. 


Prepared under the Editorship of A. GRAHAM, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 18. " 
These Vocabularies have been prepared for use in schools where the pupils are 
not at first provided with Latin Dictionaries of their own. They 
words that occur in the Aeneid, Bucclics and Georgics of Virgil, and De Bello 
Gallico of Caesar. The advantage of these Vocabularies is that they can be used 
with any Edition of these Classics. 


A Latin Course. | 
By E. H. Scott, B.A., and FRANK JONES, B.A. First Course, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. Second Course, cloth, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


A First Latin Grammar. 
By E. H. Scott, B.A., late Head Master of Boys’ Secondary 
School, Barberton, Transvaal, and FRANK JONES, B.A., Assistant 
Master, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. Crown 8v0, 
cloth, 28. 


They contain all the | 
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A First Geography. 


: With Coloured Pictures and Diagrams on every page. 


By 
C. A. E. RODGERS, M.A., F.R.G.S., Assistant Master, Bradford 
Grammar School, and an Examiner in Geography to the College 


of Preceptors. Small 4to, cloth, 1s. 


The Teaching of English. 


By A. E. ROBERTS, M.A., Principal Lecturer in English at the 
Islington Day Training Colleze, and A. BARTER, L.L.A., late 
Head Mistress of the Braintree Pupil- Teacher School. 2s. 6d. net. 


A Combined Course of Literary Read- 


ing and Composition. 
Illustrated from famous Pictures. Edited by LEWIS MARSH, 
M.A. (Cantab.), late Exhibitioner of Emmanuel College; Assis- 
tant Master in the City of London School, and Special Instructor 
in Modern Languages to the London County Council. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 


BLACKIE'S 
ENGLISH TEXTS. 


6d. each. Blue limp cloth covers. 77 volumes. To be used in 
correlation with the study of English Literature and History. 


Among the leading authors are:— 


Malory. Cibbon. Drake. Thuoydides. Dickens. 
Froissart. Macaulay.  Ralbigh. Plutaroh. Charles Lamb. 
Bacon. Carlyle. Anson. Livy. Kingsiey. 
Burke. Prescott. Hawkins. Marcellinus. Swift. 

Ruskin. Josephus. Cook. Lucian. Borrow. 


English Poetry for the Young. 
Selected by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. A Chronological Selection of 
English Poetry. Clearly printed and well bound in cloth, 18. 


The Plain Text Shakespeare. 


The greater Plays. Textonly. Nonotes. In limp cloth cover, 
Price 4d. each. 


Readings in English History. 


From Original Sources. Edited by R. B. MorGAN, B.Litt., and 
E. T. BALLEY, B.A. 


Wol. 1.—Caesar to Stephen. 2s. 
Wol. II.—Henry to Richard III. 
Vol. III.—1485 to 1688. 2s. 6d. 


TOWNSEND WARNER'S 
Brief Survey of British History. 


1s. 6d. The best junior and middle school history in existence. 
In use in all Public schools and the text-book of the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne. 


A Brief Survey of European History. 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. An excellent general sketch of 
European History from Charlemagne to the present time. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


The Longer French Texts. 
Printed in large type. Cloth limp, 8d. each. 
Questionnaire, Memory List of Useful Phrases and Vocabulary. 
Volumes now ready :— 

Deslys—Le Zouave. 
Chateaubriand—Le Dernier Abencérage. 


Brief Notes, | 


l 
1 


Moreau—Contes à ma Sœur. | 


Dumas—Le Bourreau de Charles I9" (from Vingt Ans , 


A prés). 
About—Le Turco. About—Les Roi des Montagnes. 


The Little French Classics. 


Price 4d. each book. All French authors in prose and verse, 


from the Chansons de Geste to Daudet and Paul Bourget. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON will be pleased to send a complete list of their Books sultable for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Locai Examinations, 7909, on application. 


Récits Tirés des Classiques Francais. 


6d. each. Edited by Mme. C. BAGNALL, of Clapham High 
School, and Mlle. VIVIER. 


The Stories of the great Dramatists told in simple French, suitable 


for Lower and Middle Forms. 


Corneille—Le Cid et Horace. 
Racine—Athalie et Andromaque. 
Molióre—L'Avare et Les Femmes Savantes. 
Hugo—Hernanl et Ruy Blas. 


| The Little German Classics. 


Price 6d. each volume. The leading German authors in poetry, 
story, and drama. 


Write for fuil particulars to BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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We might as well hope to stop the revolution of the earth than to | In the absence of Chairman and Vice-Chairman, Mr. Bowen was 
hope," &c. ' voted to the chair. 
a Seven applicants for membership were elected, viz. : Central Guild, 1; 


THE Camóridge Review has a delightful skit on the competition | Dublin and Central Irish Branch, 1 ; and Ipswich Branch, 5. 
between Trinity and St. John's Colleges for the last Senior Wrangler. ` The retiring Chairman, the Rev. H. Wesley Dennis, was unanimously 
If Trinity wins this year it will be a tie. The writer, who poses asa | re-elected Chairman for the year 1908-9. . 

The Committees of Council for the same period were appointed. 


Small Coll e Tutor, shows up th thods of ** the two bloated founda- | 
Cge xutor, Raveena sete E WO D DACO OUr S i It was decided to ask the Bradford Branch to select a delegate to 


tions." **Trinity led the way by announc that it had secured a > eH 
cadet- ot iie iiA famous tinti family ia England. e St. John's ! attend the Conference of the National Association of Head Teachers at 


retaliated by obtaining a boy of eira Ainai merit from an East- , Halifax, and to ask the Bath and East Somerset Branch to select two 
End slum. Then Trinity, at great cost, secured an Australian (though, | delegates to attend the Conference of the Parents' National Education 
I am told, he was not really a good bargain). . . . St. John's was ! Union at Bristol. 2 f . 

aghast. The Bnüsh Isles and Australia had no umore to offer, and | The Report of the Political Committee on the Education Bill of 1908 
they began telegraphing to America. The expense of the cables alone | was received. 

was enormous. The ordinary code could not be used—it contains no The Report of the Education and Library Committee was received. 


abbreviations for Conic Sections or the Differential Calculus. At last © _ It was agreed to invite Miss C. von Wyss to attend the International 
they announced that they had obtained a Jew boy of extraordinary | Art Congress as the delegate of the Guild. 
|. The views of the Committee on the Report of the Committee on 


brilliance from Philadelphia, and is it a chance that a speculative 

builder, on the same day, secured most favourable terms for a large | Curricula in Boys’ Secondary Schools, British Association for the 

piece of St. John's property at Hull? I knew that Trinity would | Advancement of Science, were reported, and, after consideration, were 

make the best move, though I didn’t that they would sink so low as | adopted by Council. It was decided to communicate the views of 

to patronize the yellow peril. They went to India and bought a ^ Council to Sir Oliver Lodge, to the members of the Committee, and to 
the Dublin and Central Irish Branch ; also to appoint a delegate to the 


Brahmin boy, who can sit for hours looking at his toes and doing | 

mathematics that even Dr. Hobson can only just understand." The | Dublin Meeting of the Association in ‘September, 1908, to support the 

letter suffers by compression ; but these extracts show that it is an ex- pa uh the haa in Section L, after communication with the 
ublin Branc 


cellent piece of fooling. 
| On the Report of the Finance Committee, it was agreed to renew 
Se = the guarantee of the Professional Joint Agen for Assistant Masters, 
subject to certain conditions eladni notice ai meetings of the Com- 
THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT | "onte Agency. 
| The scheme of the Central Guild General Committee for the ad- 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. mission of Associates was approved for general adoption and the 
| Committee were requested to report on its working in the year 1909. 
[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal | ue of the Holiday Resorts and Organizing Committees 
of Education: war adoped asthe medun Of Communication among The Council met again on May 1 Present: the Rev. H. Wesley 
members of the Teachers! Guild ; but the Journal yam mo other sense | Dennis (Chairman), Miss Busk, Mr. Charles, the Rev. R. Hudson, 
i 
| 


— 9 = 


| 
| 


Hes du UI COIREA EN ARY. 0OY- FE PORRO. Jor Mr. Kahn, Miss Kyle, Mr. Longsdon, Mr. Nesbitt, and Miss Tullis. 
THE Council met on April 9. Present: Mr. H. C. Bowen, Miss cn applicants for membership were elected, viz. : Central E 
, d M ester 
Busk, Miss Cocking, Miss Edwards, Mr. Hetherington, Mi. Kahn, Branch, x ‘i noster Branca 3.5 Ipswich Branch, [5 and Mang 


Mr. Nesbitt, Miss Stevens, Miss Tullis, and Mrs. J. S. Turner. (Continued on page 388.) 


PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN'S SERIES. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE } METHOD. With Coloured Maps and Diagrams, ane an Oo 


of Commercial Geography, and Full Index. By J. M. D. Metkcajoun, M.A. Thirty-Seventh Bdition. Crown 8vo, 630 pp. 
THE, BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Resources , A ommerce, Landw d Waterways of the 
tish Dominions Bayong sas nid Nm rui meu By JS E De MENUR PHN M A. "Bight e Bastion NNUS 1005): 


mE 8vo, 360 pp. 


GLISH LANGUAGE: Its Gram , Hi , . M HN. Ms 
THE TOS eighth Bdition, Bnlarged, "with Brercises and Additional’ Per sis Taaa ee J. MUS PINSE o 


“ Exactly suited to the wants of pupil-teachers and of candidates for the Government Certificates."—Miss M. GopparD, Training College, Warrington. 
THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. A Manual for Students. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Wating Précis 
Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M. D. Maikcajoun, M.A. Bixth Bdition. Crown 8vo, 340 pp. . s. 64. 
SHAKESPEARE’S THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Wim an ai eau ton and Notes. Edited by FRANCIS oe 


B.A. Crown 8vo, 200 pp. 
“ There is everything in this book which a student would want for the preparation for a an examination. . Iri is the | most carefully prepared exhaustive book on the 


play for school use we bave seen." — The T teacher's Aid. 


W HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. With M d Tables. By J. M. D. Morte 
A NEN M.A. Twenty-thirå Bdition. Crown 8vo, 740 pp. ; ; ap ian diss y J NAME. 48. 04. 
u Your books are simply indispensable to students preparing for the Certificate Examination and to pupii: teachers. '—H. M. IxSPECTOR, 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M. As and M. J. c. ME a B.A., nm 
Adam de Brome Exhibitioner, Oriel College, Oxford. Fifth Bdition. Crown 8vo, 470+ viii pp. as. 
1s. 


TEST QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. Selected from Public Examination Papers, Avere ae T.FLux. 8vo. 


A NEW ALGEBRA. As far as the Binomial Theorem. Inciuding a Chapter on Graphs. By G: COLLAR. E au Sd Pei 
(Joint-Author of “A NEW ARITHMETIC"). Crown 8vo, 438+ viii pp. . 
st We are confident of the book's success." — The Teacher. “ An able, careful: aiid attractive wore n The Piducational Times. 


R, 
A NEW ARITHMETIC. Theoretical and Practical. Lae G. A. CHRISTIAN, B.A. (Lond, ), and G. orn 
B.A.(Lond.) Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, $52 pp. tus a atie 

“We recommend teachers and students to judge for themselves what a powerful kaalia. to success has been Given them by the experience and judgment oft 


autbors. '—7 Ae Schoolmaster. 


Complete Catalogue wili be sent on application. 


MEIKLEJOHN AND HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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G. W. BACON & CO., Ltd., 


have recently issued 
the following important Educational Publications, suitable for 
Public and Private Secondary Schools. 


BACON’S RELIEF WALL MAPS. A series of Picture 


Relief Maps, 32 in. by 42 in., made from models and having all the 
effect without the costliness of Relief Models. They Nrokom, A. meet 
the suggestions of the Board of Education: ' Maps which suggest 
Relief in a broad way that can be easily understood ire children.” 


Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South America, 
d, Scotland, and Ireland are now ready. Others to follow 
On cloth, rollers, and varnished, price 78. 6d. 


BACON'S RELIEF AND POLITICAL MAPS on the 


same sheet. Size 62 in. by 42 in. The Board of Education agg 
'* For teaching Physical and Commercial Geography se e ma E 
posee should be used." ‘These make ‘‘ The Perfect Teaching 
rice 


BACON’S RELIEF ATLAS. The finest Relief Atlas 
ever issued. Price 6d., 8d., and 18. net. 


BACON’S LARGE PRINT MAPS. A series of ten New 
Maps of a medium size and price. 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Hemispheres, E 


Africa, North America, South America, World ost 
Size 36 in. by 48 in. Price 10s. 6d. 


BACON'S PHOTOGRAPHIC NATURE DRAWING 
CARDS. Part L, Leaves. Twenty-four Photographs of well known 
Leaves on Art cards. Price 28. 6d. 


NATURE DRAWING COPY BOOKS. I. 
2d. each ; III. and IV., 4d, each. 


BACON'S MEMORY MAP ATLAS AND TEXT- 
BOOK COMBINED. New Edition, enlarged. Price 38. 6d. 


and II., 


Catalogues, Specimens, Sections, &c., post free. 
NAME THIS PAPER. 


London: G. W. BACON & CO., Ltd., 
127 STRAND. 


Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT'S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—Tu& Best AND SAFEST ose 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a pos 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write nina 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


When requiring New or Second-hand Books write us. Books stocked 
in all subjects. Books sent abroad in tin lined cases. We export 
books to several colonial Colleges and Institutions. Write for 
terms. 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, 
Cambridge, England. 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., Officier d’Academie. 


iud i EDITION. With Su cpplemaouiy Easier Exercises. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleav Price One Shilling. 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 


[May be used with advantage with any French Grammar. ] 
“ A capital little book, which we have no hesitation in recommending to French 
Students." —The Pall Mall Gazette. 
'* Mr. Storr's Hints are to the purpose. They are intended for Schoolboys, but 
grown-up people who wish to d making elementary blunders in either writing or 
speaking may use them with advantage." — The Athenaeum. 


Lowpox: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broanway, LupcATE Hitt, E.C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


TRE SEUL EH 


The Highland Railway runs through the Heart of the Highlands: 
SPLENDID SCENERY, MOUNTAIN, LOCH, RIVER, GLEN, AND SEA. 


ITLOCHRY. 


Fine Coaching District. 

The Atholl Hydropathic. 

The Pitlochry Hydropathic. 
N EWTONMORE. | 
K INGUSSIE. 


A VIEMORE. 


N a SN Lovely Seaside Resort. 
| ES. 


HIGHLANDS. 


Situated in the Valley of the S 
- The Cairngorm Hills in the ee lbodcbosd, 
Salubrious Climate. 


Famed for the Dryness of its Climate. 
Cluny Hill Hydropathic. 


TRATHPEFFER SPA. 


Under the shadow of Ben Wyvis. 
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The Company's Station Hotel is close to the Golf Course. 
T. A. WILSON, General Manager. 
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Miss H. Busk was nominated Vice-Chairman of Council for the year 
1908-9. 

It was announced that the President-elect, Mr. A. C. Benson, would 
not be able to give his presidential address before the autumn term. 

It was agreed to invite Mr. Ebenezer Cooke to be the delegate of the 
Guild to the International Art Congress, Miss von Wyss being unable 
to accept the office. 

Mr. A. Kahn, Chairman of the Education and Library Committee, 
was appointed Delegate of the Guild to the meeting of the British 
Association at Dublin. 

Permission was given to the General Secretary to go to Cork to 
address the local Branch and other teachers on May 19. 

The thanks of the Council were voted to the Oxford Branch for their 
special donation of Z 5, 

The Common Seal of the Guild was affixed to the Guarantee for the 
Joint Agency for Assistant Masters. 

The Thrift and Benefits Committee reported a grant from the 
Benevolent Fund of 21 guineas to a member of many years’ standing to 
help to meet the expenses of a serious illness. 

On the Report of the Modern Language Holiday Courses Com- 
mittee, it was was agreed to accept responsibility for the Certificates of 
Proficiency to be granted under certain new conditions to students 
sitting for examination. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Guild was held on Tuesday, 
April 7, at 8 p.m., in University Hall, Gordon Square, London, the 
Vice-Chairman of Council, Mr. A. Trice Martin, Head Master of Bath 
College, presiding. ^ After the presentation of the Annual Report 
there were two discussions on the following matters dealt with in the 
Report :—(1) ‘The new Teachers’ Registration Council, and what it 
ought to do about the Register” (openers, Mr. F. Storr, B.A., repre- 
sentative of the Guild on the Teachers’ Reyistration Council, 1902- 
1907, and Mrs. Woodhouse, Head Mistress of the High School for 
Girls, Clapham) ; (2) ** What would be the best practicable condi- 
tions of Tenure for Assistant Teachers in Secondary Schools?” 
(openers, Mr. A. T. Pollard, M.A., formerly Head Master of the 
City of London School, and Mr. G. F. Bridge, M.A., Hon. Secretary 
of the Modern Language Association). 

We give a short abstract of the Annual Report. It begins with a 
statement of the situation in the field of educational politics, mention- 
ing the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act of 1007, and sets 
out the gist of Sections 13 and 16, which are of special interest to the 
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Guild, as dealing with the provision of a Medical Department of the 
Board of Education and with the establishment of a new Teachers' 
Registration Council. It passes on to pronounce the views of the Guild 
as to the character of a satisfactory Register of Teachers, and sets out 
the main points of a recent Memorandum of Council on the Composi- 
tion and Duties of the New Registration Council. Further Memoranda 
to the President of the Board of Education on various subjects are 
given in extenso, viz. : (1) on the Regulations for Secondary Schools ; 
(2) on the Regulations for the Preliminary Education of Elementary 
School Teachers ; (3) on the Regulations for the Training of Teachers 
and for the Examination of Students in Training Colleges ; (4) on the 
Tenure of Head and Assistant Teachers in Schools. The new Sub. 
Committee for the Education Society is next mentioned, and its scheme 
of work explained. Reference is also made to the criticisms of the 
Education Committee on the Report of the Committee of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science on the Curricula of Boys 
Secondary Schools. The appointment of Local Representatives, with 
more definite duties than were attached to the post of Local Corre- 
spondent, is next touched upon. A reference to the Library, and to 
the extension of liberty of purchase from the (Juick Memorial Fund to 
books of pedagogic method as well as history, follows. A tribute is 
paid to the memory of the late Mr. Alfred Bourne (formerly a Member 
of Council. A short paragraph is devoted to the book of Holiday 
Resorts and another to the Modern Language Holiday Courses. 
Recent grants from the Benevolent Fund are announced. Regret is 
expressed at ** the temporary set-back " of the movement originated by 
the Council for the Establishment of an Annual Joint Education 
Congress of Associations. The next paragraphs deal with the Central 
Guild and Branches. 

The election of Mr. A. C. Benson as President of the Guild in suc- 
cession to Mr. J. L. Paton, as from June 15, is announced. 

The Report concludes with the hope that several new Branches may 
be formed at an early date as a result of the efforts of the new Local 
Representatives. 

The audited accounts of the Guild for the year 1907, with Balance 
Sheet, are subjoined to the Report. 

The General Secretary addressed a full meeting of teachers, arranged 
by the local Branch at Cork, on the evening of May 19, Prof. 
Hartog, of Queen's College, in the chair. His subject was “ The 
' Guild: its Aims, its Methods, and its Usefulness.” "LH here was much 
regret at the absence, through illness, of Miss Foreman, Hon, Secretary 
of the Branch. 
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MESSES. JOHNSTON invite Teachers to in- 
spect their range of up-to-date Maps — Wall 
and Hand—Atlases, &c., at their new Showroom, 
or to send for specimens and particulars. 


Any Head Master can have Maps and Atlases 


sent on approval, and can return any not required 
carriage forward. 


New Publications. 


BATHY-OROGRAPHICAL INDIA. 47 miles to inch. 
BATHY-OROGRAPHICAL NORTH AMERICA. 
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MR. E. LYTTELTON ON THE BILL. 


a 


ITH some aspects of the Second Reading Debate of 
the Education Bill we have dealt elsewhere, and it 
would be unprofitable, if not tedious, to give a full account of 
it, record the hits and score of each player, and give an 
analysis of the bowling. To vary the metaphor, it was a game 
of brag which ended in a draw, neither party caring to show its 
hand. The Government, on its part, said in effect: Here is our 
original offer; we still think it a fair one, but to you it seems 
extortionate. We are as anxious as you to strike a bargain 
and end a quarrel which is discreditable to both of us. State 
your own terms, and we are prepared to meet you half way. 
The reply of the Opposition can best be given in the unparlia- 
mentary language of one of its organs in the press:—‘ The 
Government is bogged. Why should we wade in to extri- 
cate it ? " 

We gladly turn aside from the finesse of politicians and the 
sword-play of professional gladiators to note the utterances of 
those who have education, and education only, at heart, who in 
the words of Burke, as quoted by Mr. McKenna (fas est et 
ab hoste doceri), " Hold fast to Peace, which has in her 
company Charity, the highest of the virtues." This, we deem, 


is far preferable to the truth according to Mr. Yoxall—a Bill . 


of true Liberal principle, to be the subject of one, two, or 
three general elections, and in the end carried in despite of 
the House of Lords. 

And, as the latest utterance of the peace-makers, we would 
call attention to a remarkable letter from the Head Master of 
Eton which appeared in the Times of May 26. Mr. Lyttelton 
has made a special study of religious teaching in schools; he 
speaks as an authority on the subject; he is a cleric, and his 
Churchmanship no one will question. In this letter he lays 
down twelve propositions in support of the policy adumbrated 
in the Bishop of St. Asaph’s Bill—:.e., a surrendering of 
Church schools to the State on condition of the right of entry 
for two lessons a week being conceded to all denominations 
when a locality demands it. 
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We are not here concerned with the particular solution, but 
with the arguments that lead up to it. The object at which 
Mr. Lyttelton, as a Churchman, aims is “a gradual imparting 
of membership in a divinely founded society " and of the 
privileges and duties that this membership entails. But, asa 
teacher, he lays down that it is impossible to impart this 
sense of membership under the conditions of an elementary 
school—that is, in large classes, and to children under twelve. 
When it does exist, it is due to environment, first and fore- 
most to the home, and in a less degree to the atmosphere of 
the school. 

His second proposition is that true religion can be imparted 
by a teacher who is religious and also has the gift of teaching. 

' but not by an orthodox teacher who is wanting in either of 
these two qualifications. If schools have failed in this respect, 
the failure is due, not to defective or restrictive legislation, but 
to the languor of religious feeling of the whole countrv. " No 
legislation can increase or decrease the religious vitality of the 
whole country." Further, it is laid down that “the Church 
has a duty to her children in provided schools no less binding 
than her duty towards those in Church schools.” The past 
policy of the Church in " sticking to her schools " has meant 
the gradual abandonment of them without compensation. By 
the St. Asaph policy it will surrender something which is 
gradually slipping from its grasp, but in return gains a secure 
and permanent footing in all schools where there are Church 
of England children. There must be a quid pro quo. “It 
is out of the question that the Church should retain her 
schools and also be granted right of entry for denominational 
purposes into provided schools." Cowper-Templeism is not, 
as the Anglicans absurdly maintain, a particular form of doc- 
trine: "it varies from very good to very bad, being entirely 
dependent on the teacher." The number of spiritually minded 
teachers is limited, and if Church schools were universal, the 
religious teaching of the country would for this reason be none 
the less partial and defective. 

So far we have been content to expound Mr. Lyttelton. For 
reasons that we have elsewhere stated, we are unable to accept 
his particular solution. Looking at the matter from his own 
point of view, we cannot believe that right of entry would pro- 
vide the check that he desires on uninspired teachers, or that 
the spiritually minded amateur will put to shame the profane 
professional. But this difference of opinion is not material to 
our arguinent. What the letter proves to us is that, if a con- 
ference could be summoned, not of the rival political cham- 
pions, but of men like Mr. Lyttelton—men, that is, with no 
axes of their own to grind and with experience of child life 
and of teaching; such men as Prof. Adams, Prof. Sadler, Mr. 
P. A. Barnett, Canon James Wilson, and Mr. L. Paton, to 
take a few names at random— such a round table would 
find little difficulty in drafting the outline of a practical solu- 
tion. If such men failed to agree, we should be forced to the 
only logical solution, the Maelstrom of pure secularism. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester: a Biography. By K. H. 
VICKERS, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, Lecturer in 
Modern History at University College, Bristol. (Con- 
stable.) 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, is a good subject for an 
historical monograph; for what is to be known about him has 
to be gathered from a fairly large number of authorities; his 
life was many-sided, and his conduct at various crises in his 
career may be judged differently. To write of him satis- 
factorily, then, demands industry and critical ability. Both 
are manifested in this book, industry perhaps being the more 
consistently conspicuous. Mr. Vickers has done his work 
with exemplary thoroughness, he has left no authority un- 
consulted, and has written an interesting biography of a man 
who played a foremost part in the political and literary 
history of England. His book, however, would have gained 
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by a moderate amount of compression. Some points of 
striking, though of course superficial, resemblance may be 
traced between Gloucester, as he is correctly and elaborately 
represented here, and Charles James Fox. Both, while in- 
tellectually brilliant, were deficient in character, though a 
certain personal charm probably contributed to cause the 
medizval statesman to be remembered as “the good Duke 
Humphrey,” as it certainly has done to make posterity, little 
less than his contemporaries, over-indulgent to the faults of 
the Whig leader. In both there was the same love of litera- 
ture, and specially of the literature of the ancient world, 
which seems with Gloucester, as with Fox, to have afforded a 
resource in tiine of political defeat. Desire for power and 
office was strong in both, and both were more often dis- 
appointed than successful in party conflict. 

When a young man, Gloucester's ability was shown in his 
skill as an engineer and commander of artillery in his brother 
Henry V.'s war with France ; yet, clever as he proved himself 
to be in a subordinate capacity, he had not the gift of general- 
ship: the campaign which he made on his own account in 
the Low Countries was a miserable failure, and his later 
invasion of western Flanders was a mere raid during which 
he encountered no enemy in the field. After the death 
of Henry V. the Duke’s public life was chiefly spent in a 
struggle with the Beaufort party, headed for many years 
by his uncle Henry, Bishop of Winchester. In this struggle 
for power he was generally unsuccessful. He had, we are 
told here, no talent for statesmanship and no training in it; 
he was unstable, the slave of impulse—now impelled by 
passion and now hindered by lassitude; he was factious, 
selfish, rapacious, and sensual. Yet, severe as Mr. Vickers's 
judgment of him is, he is inclined to take the duke's part 
against his opponents, and considers that, though he showed 
himself to be such a man as he has described, they would 
have acted more wisely if they had not so openly restrained 
his power. It is difficult to imagine how they could have 
put an effectual restraint upon this restless and unpatriotic 
politician by any less open opposition. As it was, much was 
accorded to him: he was acknowledged as Protector in Bed- 
ford's absence, a large salary was attached to the office, and 
he received other grants of offices and revenues. Cardinal 
Beaufort is, we think, rather hardly dealt with. Weare told that 
Bishop Stubbs's remark that Henry V. "trusted Beaufort 
entirely and Gloucester only so far as was necessary" is " an 
unfair summary of his reign." Of course, the Bishop did not 
write this as a “summary of the reign," and something, per- 
haps, should be allowed in an epigrammatic sentence, though 
it is possible that the great historian, whose treatment of that 
period shows remarkable insight, might have supported the 
literal meaning of his words. In any case, the contention 
that Beaufort's resignation of the Chancellorship in 1417 
proves that the king distrusted him.cannot be allowed in face 
of the fact that he shortly afterwards appeared at the Council 
of Constance and there evidently carried out the King's private 
instructions, for he reversed the policy previously adopted by 
the English representatives. 

Nor can we admit that the release of the Duke of Orleans 
in 1440—a step of doubtful wisdom—which was violently 
opposed by Gloucester, was so fruitless as is made out here; 
for Orleans, though no statesman, was scarcely "a simple 
soul": he at once joined and animated the Praguerie, a 
movement which embarrassed Charles VII. ; he extorted large 
sums from the impoverished King, a pension of 18,000 livres 
in addition to the heavy ransom paid to England; and he 
advocated the truce of two years of 1442 and the marriage 
of Henry VI. and Margaret of Anjou, which, it is true. 
did not bring about a permanent peace. Mr. Vickers dwells 
on Gloucester's popularity with the middle class, and argues 
from it that he had “the wisdom and foresight to abandon 
the effete nobles and look for support to those who were soon 
to prove themselves a power that must be taken into con- 
sideration." Elsewhere we are told that he had no foresight, 
that " he could not see the significance of his own actions." 
There is, indeed, no evidence that he adopted any such far- 
seeing policy as is hcre attributed to him. His popularity 
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seems to have been partly due to his gracious manners, and, 
in a greater degree, probably to the belief that his marriage 
with Jacqueline of Hainault would benefit commerce, and to 
his advocacy of a war policy. That it declined when his 
desertion of Jacqueline and her cause became known is shown 
by the remonstrance of London women of the middle or 
mercantile class, slightingly described here as “ market- 
women,” in 1428. A favourable remembrance of him was 
doubtless fostered by Churchmen ; for, as Mr. Vickers points 
out, the Duke, like his house generally was eminently 
orthodox ; he was a benefactor to monasteries and was active 
in the suppression of heresy. After a careful examination of 
authorities, Mr. Vickers is inclined to hold that the Duke was 
murdered. It is a matter which cannot be decided with 
certainty, but the belief of his friends that he died from 
natural causes, and the omission of an accusation of causing 
his death in the manifold charges brought against Suffolk in 
1450, look the other way. 

The two last chapters contain an excellent account of the 
place held by Gloucester in the English Renaissance. It is 
justly claimed that *“ he began a new era in the development 
of the human intellect in England.” Having been brought 
into relations with the Italian humanists by his friend, the 
Bishop of Bayeux, he turned from the barren learning which 
he had acquired in his youth, and, unprompted by others, 
eagerly imbibed the spirit of humanistic scholarship, then 
slowly making its way across the Alps. At his suggestion, 
Lionardo of Arezzo translated Aristotle’s “ Politics’’; Pier 
Candido presented him with his translation of Plato’s 
“Republic,” and other learned Italians worked for him and 
bought him books. Among them was his “ poet and orator,” 
Titus Livius, the historian of the reign of Henry V., who 
acted as his secretary. Nor was his patronage confined to 
foreign scholars. Mr. Vickers has collected notices of his 
relations with Capgrave, Lydgate, and other English writers, 
and gives full and interesting details concerning his benefac- 
tions to Oxford, where Gloucester. did much to restore the 


POL IY to its former high estate by his munificent gifts of 
ooks. 


(1) History of Freedom and other Essays. By Lord ACTON. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS 
and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE. (Pp. xxxix, 638. 
10s. net. Macmillan) (2) Historical Essays and 
Studies. By the same. (Pp. 534. 10s. net.) 

5o many books appear day by day that these remarkable 
essays can hardly be expected to receive the attention which 
they deserve. They are not easy to read, and their bewilder- 
Ing detail often obscures the few definite principles which 
the essays are intended to enforce. They are not chiselled 
masterpieces like Froude's “ Short Studies," nor the casual, 
pleasant utterances of a well read man, like most of Freeman's 
essays. Lord Acton chose the essay form, as Macaulay and 
Mill chose it: it is the medium through which he expresses 
his whole mind on large and serious themes which absorbed 
his attention. These essays are real contributions to thought 
and are not to be dismissed at the whim of the reader. 

Of course, as history many of them are noteworthy. " L'his- 
toire bien faite est toujurs bonne": Renan's words come to 
one's mind in thinking both of the method of the author and 
of his work. Lord Acton knew all that was going on, how 
every expert treated his subject, as well as the contents of 
European archives. Probably if he had written not more, 
but more continuous works, his style would have equalled his 
method of study. He gently found fault with Mr. Lea for 
avoiding the use of the original words of his authorities in his 
History of the Inquisition.” “They would,” says Lord Acton, 
Add definiteness and a touch of surprise to his narrative” 

Essays on Liberty," page 561). Lord Acton jades us with 
Surprises. All the same, many of these essays should teach 
humility to the most learned for their breadth of treatment no 
less than for their great scholarship. Possibly, in the distant 
future, the essays on Wolsey and the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and the fascinating * Secret History of Charles II.," will 
remain as types of English learning when even the German 


schools of history are forgotten. And never has the study of 
contemporary history been better taught (since example is 
better than precept) than in the lectures on the brief Mexican 
Empire and the Franco-Prussian war. The author's wealth of 
learning is displaved most of all in his reviews, as in the crush- 
ing attack on Buckle or in the haphazard list of Napoleon's 
retractations ( Historical Essays," page 457). 

In an interesting letter to Simpson, written at the age of 
twenty-five, Acton said: "You want things to be brought 
to bear, to have an effect., I think our studies ought to be all 
but purposeless. They want to be pursued with chastity, like 
mathematics. This, at least, is my profession of faith” 
(Gasquet, " Lord Acton and his Circle," page 57). It is worth 
noting that the letter was apropos of the article, " Political 
Thoughts on the Church," which is reprinted in the Essays on 
Liberty." In that article Lord Acton reveals the point of view 
which enabled him to combine devotion to the Revolution of 
1688 with lovalty to his Church. In history he found not 
doctrines, but experience. History, he held, shows what form 
of constitution is best fitted to promote liberty. Liberty is 
the most precious possession which the Church can win in 
the world.. Acton’s devotion to liberty was not due to his 
study of history, any more than was his faith in the Catholic 
Church. He had no philosophy of history in the ordinary 
sense. He objected to all attempts to drag lessons other than 
the lesson of experience from it. He had no illusions about 
an orderly progress. “Few discoveries are more irritating 
than those which expose the pedigree of ideas” ( Essays on 
Liberty," page 62). Still more did he object to that apology 
for error which is based upon a fatalistic theory of history, 
“constraining every system to utter its last word, to empty 
its wallets, and work its consequences out to the end " (page 
571. He would not believe that “the Kosmos which is 
inexorable to folly is indifferent to sin" (page 572). Such 
views breed a study of history with a purpose, like the Prussian 
philosophy of history, which calls in experience to justify the 
new and to approve the destruction of the old (cf. “ Histori- 
cal Essays," page 500). It is essential to make this distinction 
between Acton’s view of history and his faith, if justice is 
to be done to his consistency. And, as he would accept no 
criterion of judgment from history, he had recourse to 
absolute ethical standards. “Put conscience above both 
system and success. . . . Good and evil lie close together. 
Seek no artistic unity in character ” (“ Historical Essays,” page 
506). " History deals with life, Religion with Death," wrote 
Acton, in the same place, to Creighton. And as the real 
interests of man are beyond life and the State is not supreme, 
there is no guidance in history except to the best means to 
the end—liberty. The English constitution is justified in 
Acton’s eyes because it is the best means to liberty. It was 
inspired by the Christian ideas about politics held in the 
Middle Ages. Here, as elsewhere, we feel that Acton's de- 
votion to the study of ideas in history makes him exaggerate. 
He admits that the State, due as it is to human instincts, has 
principles of its own which can be detected. The principles 
of public morality are definite, but different from those of 
private morality (page 506). Here is an obvious opening for 
casuistry. It is not even always clear whether Acton’s prin- 
ciples of political science are due to historical experience or 
to the doctrine of liberty. He believed that he could apply 
to history the guidance of a political science “ which resides in 
serene regions, remote from the conflicts of party opinion ; a 
Science whose principles are clear, definite, and certain " (page 
125). These principles made Acton, in spite of his unswerv- 
ing devotion to a strict moral code, see an element of necessity 
in the Catholic view of persecution (“Essays on Liberty,” 
page 165) and a very strong element of justice in the conten- 
tions of the Southern States of North America, in spite of his 
hatred of slavery. “The decomposition of Democracy was 
arrested in the South by the indirect influence of slavery” 
(Historical Essays," page 137). The same adhesion to fixed 
principles makes Acton, in this very remarkable essay on the 
Civil War in America, treat Hamilton and Jefferson simply 
as exponents of different views about democracy, so that 
Hamilton the federalist becomes the forerunner of the 
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southern planters. We do not mean that these views are 
Incorrect; but the methods by which they are reached 
might easily be taken to imply both a logic of history 
and a variety of ethical standards. In the same way, the 
essays on Cavour and the War of 1870 abound in paradoxes. 
After all, Lord Acton was greater as a humanist than as a 
doctrinaire. His principles, sound though they generally were, 
urged him to conclusions which were often either self-des- 
tructive or jarred on the liberal minds with whom he had such 
sympathy. It may be that what we dislike in him, as he said 
in a curiously touching paper printed by the editors at the end 
of their introduction, is his virtue itself (“ Essays on Liberty," 
page xxxix). Yet at times he seems to have preferred to dis- 
card the guidance of the dry light of science and to follow 
the more winsome, if less exalted, lessons of human experience. 
It is in this spirit that Napoleon himself is finally regarded. 

“It is well to see how much failure and evil in his life is 
explained without his fault, by the wiles of foes, by the legacy 
of time, by the necessity of defence, and the extremity of 
peril which the new order suffered from the girdle of ancient 
forces " (" Historical Essays," page 456). 


Memories of Men and Books. By the Rev. ALFRED JOHN 
CHURCH. (8s. 6d. net. Smith, Elder.) 
We can supply a motto for these ‘ Memories" which 
modesty would have prevented Mr. Church affixing himself— 
' Crispi jucunda senectus "—and the tolowing line of Juvenal 
exactly fits to a year :— 


Multas hiemes atque octogesima vidit solstitia. 


Mr. Church is essentially a man of letters and by accident a 
cleric, a schoolmaster, and a college professor. He has an 
observant eye and a retentive memory. Thus, though his 
own life has been uneventful, he is able to give us many 
glimpses of the early Victorian age—that middle distance 
which is commonly ignored both in histories and in fiction. 

“ Quem tu Melpomene semel.” A chronicler who was kissed 
in his go-cart by Queen Victoria, who went to Kentish Town 
for his summer outing, who frequented the British Museum 
when the reading-room consisted of two dingy, flea-haunted 
chambers, who served as a curate at £60 a year when the 
average wage of the labourer was 99. a week and the quartern 
loaf cost 8d., has much of interest to tell. 

We must resist the temptation to cull the good stories that 
are scattered up and down the book, and restrict ourselves to 
the scholastic portion of the autobiography. Mr. Church, 
after a short apprenticeship at the Royal Institution School, 
Liverpool, was appointed in 1857 assistant master at Merchant 
Taylors’, when the school was still in Suffolk Lane. It is 
hard to realize that his experiences are only half a century old. 
Including the Head Master, there were six masters for 270 
boys, and Mr. Church had charge of two forms, varying in 
numbers from 60 to 68 boys. The classroom was 35 ft. by 
25 ft., but four times a week he had to migrate to the Great 
Schoolroom (70ft. by 25 ft.), where sometimes five masters 
were teaching at once. Desks there were none, except for 
the prefects and monitors, and boys wrote on their knees. 
Fires had recently been introduced, but boys still had to bring 
their own candles. The noise of passing waggons was dis- 
tracting and there were other interruptions. 

The Company would not allow a porter, and the head boy of my 
upper form had to discharge his functions. There was neither bell nor 
knocker. An applicant for admission had to use his foot—a classical 
method which suited the strictly conservative traditions of the school. 
I remember a lady, nearly connected with myself, coming to make some 
inquiry. She was standing perplexed, when a drayman, better ac- 
quainted with the custom of the place, solved her doubts and was 
good enough to administer a kick which was heard to the furthest end 
of the building. The young porter rushed to the door and opened his 
eyes wide in wonder that so delicate a foot had made so great an 
impression. 

Of his head-masterships, first at Henley-on- Thames and 
then at Retford, there is little to note. With ingenuous 
candour Mr. Church writes himself down a failure—a half 
truth which we need not wholly credit—and he ascribes his 
ill success to the attempt to combine scholastic and literary 


work. This we may accept as a true explanation, and we 
recall the story of another literary man who, when asked how 
he liked schoolmastering answered: '" Very much; they are 
dear boys and a pleasant Common Room, but it interferes 
terribly with one's work." 

Of Mr.Church as a curate, an incumbent, a fisherman, and a 
fruit-grower, we have not space to speak; but his work as a 
writer of school books and a reviewer of them and general 
literature falls strictly within our brief. The child is father 
of the man, and it is interesting to note that the author of 
" Stories from Homer” had, by the age of seven, learnt by 
heart a great portion of Pope’s “ Iliad." 

On one occasion when my mother sent me to bed for some offence, I 


faced about on the first landing, and apostrophized her i in the line, 
** Thy rage implacable too well I know.” 


Unlike most authors, Mr. Church has kept accounts, and he 
tells us his receipts from the most successful of the seventy 
books he has produced. The record should be a warning to 
aspirants who are thinking of adopting literature as a career. 
The " Homer " in its various shapes has brought him in some 
£2,100; “ Virgil," the next successful of the stories, £600. 
The Translation of the Histories of Tacitus, of which the 
copyright was sold, brought the authors £40, while the Annals, 
for which a royalty was received, has already produced £500. 
These are the hits, but to judge by the insignificant sums 
that are mentioned as earned by the comparative failures, we 
should doubt whether authorship has brought Mr. Church 
the average salary of a curate. All the more weighty is 
Mr. Church's testimony to the general integrity and fair deal- 
ing of publishers. 

Reviewing is a still more delicate subject to handle, and the 
veil is only partially lifted. Mr. Church owns up to having 
reviewed in his time some 40,000 volumes, and pleads, like 
the nurse in ‘ Midshipman Easy," that the majority of his 
reviews were little ones. 

The ethics of reviewing is a thorny subject, and Mr. Church 
has only scratched the surface. We can only indicate some 
omissions and what seem to us misjudgments. The relation 
of publisher to reviewers, or rather to editors, is not touched 
upon, and it is here, not in the personal animus of reviewers, 
that abuses are to be found. Publishers and editors are both 
mortal, and an editor who inserts an unfavourable review 
may be threatened with the withdrawal of the publisher's 
advertisements. Again, we agree generally with Mr. Church's 
plea for the general reviewer in preference to the expert ; but 
we cannot follow him in his justification of the reviewer 
who pronounces judgment on a technical book that treats a 
subject of which he is wholly ignorant. That an author should 
in any case be permitted to name his reviewer seems to us 
pessimi exempli. It is a curious coincidence that the very 
book in point should have been sent to the present writer 
with a request from the editor to return it if he could not 
review it favourably. 

Mr. Church is more at home in the world of Books than of 
Men. The only portrait that stands out on his canvas is 
R. H. Hutton. One significant trait may be mentioned. 
Mr. Hutton was to the end a communicant of the Church of 
England, but he attended regularly High Mass on Sunday 
mornings. From the fishing expedition with Mark Pattison 
all we glean is that Pattison threw a good line and had a great 
catch of trout in Loch Ericht with a white moth. 


A Swan and her Friends. By E. V. Lucas. (12s. 6d. net. 
Methuen.) 

In his introduction to this entertaining book Mr. Lucas 
confesses that his first aim in writing it " was to attempt to 
reconstruct the intellectual society of Lichfield in its Swan's 
day, and to show what provincial culture a hundred and fifty 
years ago was like,” but that, as he proceeded, the personality 
of Anne Seward obtruded itself so resolutely that he was 
compelled to make her his principal theme. It is, indeed, 
rather as a peg than as a theme that he treats her—a peg on 
which so many things are hung that we sometimes lose sight 
of their support altogether. It is true they all wear a swan- 
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feather as their badge, and there may be a certain symbolic 
justice in treating the Swan as she herself treated so many 
subjects; and if Mr. Lucas’s vagrancy of method is at times 
a little irritating, it is easy to pardon in a book wnich has 
brought together so many charming and astonishing people, 
and which wonderfully stimulates our sense of that reign of 
sentimental mediocrity into which Blake and Coleridge and 
Wordsworth were born, and which, by attraction or repulsion, 
they all touched at certain points. Besides Dr. Johnson and 
Sir Walter Scott, whose relations with the Swan are admirably 
described, many characters, hitherto of shadowy presence, 
play a vital part in these pages; Thomas Day, the author of 
" Sandford and Merton," to whose extraordinary character 
and matrimonial preoccupations no summary could do justice; 
genial and tenderhearted Dr. Darwin of " The Botanic Garden," 
at the inception of which the Swan assisted, and from which 
Mr. Lucas, by a happy stroke of humour, quotes only in Frere, 
Canning, and Ellis’s parody; John André, the frank and 
noble-minded lover of Honora Sneyd, who perished as a spy 
in the American War, and whose delightful letters to Honora, 
via Miss Seward, seem to us worth all the Swan ever wrote; 
" Blake's" Hayley, and the famous ladies of Llangollen, to 
whom more than one chapter and several illustrations, among 
the most delightful in the book, are devoted; not to mention 
a host of lesser satellites and literary flames, the Whalleys 
and Savilles and the competitors for the Bath Eaton laurel 
chaplet. But, somehow, all these accessories of the Swan 
interest us more than the Swan herself. In a quotation on 
the title-page from a letter of hers to one of the " inseparable 
inimitables " of Llangollen, we read that “ quotation is at once 
the highest and most delicate kind of praise our writings can 
receive." But quotation has two edges, of candour and irony, 
and quotation of " Sewardese,” in the hands of an accom- 
plished humourist like Mr. Lucas, is at once serious and 
burlesque. He plays with the Swan so long that we suspect 
him of being out of love with his heroine—a disquieting dis- 
covery in a humourist. We are grateful that he plays with 
her, and applaud his playful spirit for surviving its prolonged 
diet of ‘Sewardese, but, as a portrait painter, he should, 
perhaps, have given more value to half-tones. As her own 
written word is always against her, it was the more important 
to create the speaking woman, to whose fascination even 
Scott who had already suffered much as her correspondent 
(and for whom worse was in store), is compelled to bear 
witness, noting in particular the fire and enthusiasm of her 
countenance which, at an advanced age, gave to her the 
appearance of beauty and almost of youth. And Mrs. Sher- 
wood, the author of “The Fairchild Family," records her 
briliant eye, her majesty of appearance, and unrivalled powers 
of expression. “She was, in a word, such a woman as we 
read of in romances, and, had she lived in some dark age of 
the past, might have been charged with sorcery ; for, even in 
advanced age, she often bore away the palm of admiration 
from the young and beautiful, and many even were fascinated 
who wholly condemned her conduct." Yes; there is genius in 
both the portraits admirably reproduced in this volume, and 
we cannot help wishing that Mr. Lucas, who has given us so 
much, had given us one thing more and recreated, besides, the 
peerless mediocrity at whose shrine the votaries of a moribund 
but voluble literary convention united in worship—the presence 
of that Anne Seward who was so much greater than anything 
she said or did. 

We should have welcomed a few more of the Swan's critical 
dicta. Amongst those selected by Mr. Lucas we find a 
Sewardese misquotation that does more to place her among the 
rejected of poetry than pages of original verse or prose. She 
has been animadverting on the extravagant theme, defective 
moral, &c., of " The Ancient Mariner," and, lighting at last on 
a verse in which "the softer beauties have shed their mild 
light," complacently quotes (O Shade of Coleridge !) : 

The sails kept on a gentle noise 
Like a little huddling rill, 
All in the leafy month of June, 
That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


We cannot forbear to notice that Mr. Lucas has allowed his - 
delightful humour to disport itself—quite legitimately, be it 
said—in the page headings and in the tolerably complete 
index. 


The Roman Diaries of Ferdinand Gregorovius. 
(10s. 6d. net. G. Bell & Sons.) : 

The Roman diaries of Gregorovius, now felicitously trans- 
lated by Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamilton, exhibit the life of a 
scholar upon a background of history. They begin in April, 
1852. When he closed them with the words, “ Roma, vale! 
Haeret vox et singultus intercipiunt verba dictantis,” the year 
1874 had run more than half its course. In the meantime he 
had seen the temporal power of Rome abolished, the kingdom 
of Italy founded, and the German Empire spring into being. 
His “History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages” 
celebrated, as it were, the death of medieval Rome and the 
birth of a new Europe. In the great events with which he 


"was contemporary he took no active part. But not only did 


his eyes witness the making of an important chapter in the 
story of the Eternal City; he also had touch with many of the 
actors in the great drama of his age. Here, for example, is 
an entry that shows how near he stood to men of action: “ Of 
foreigners, have seen Colonel von Stein, who was with Bazaine 
in Mexico, and is now Chief of the General Staff in Kónigsberg. 
To me he seems a perfect example of manhood." But more 
often his companions were scholars, and his days, for the 
most part, were those of a scholar. He read in the libraries 
of palaces and monasteries, made journeys for refreshment or 
in quest of documents, wrote much, and found joy in his work. 
Wide research marked him, rather than minute accuracy; 
what he gathered, he could display with much grace and 
picturesqueness. 

The pages before us contain little in the way of self- 
revelation. To Gregorovius his diary was not an intimate 
friend, a repository for the secrets of his heart. It was rather 
a sober itinerary of the stages of his life and work. But 
bright phrases flash often from the leaves; and they are 
illustrated, as if with vignettes, with anecdotes and impressions 
of the notable men whom he met. He delights in the obser- 
vation of a friend that Homeopathy is a mystic system. The 
family of the dethroned King of Naples, worshipping in 
St. Peter's, looked to him "like a little heap of withered 
leaves." The Italians seeking a capital for their kingdom 
“resemble a gardener who, holding a tree in his hand, has 
not a hole in which to plant it." Of his “ History of the City 
of Rome,” an original work that compilers will use, he remarks: 
“The bell which I have cast will be rung by many sacristans.” 
But more lively still than these touches are the sketches of 
people. Dean Stanley appears as "an elderly and fragile- 
looking man, who, besides English, speaks only French, and 
that badly." Would you hear what Auerbach, who wrote the 
" Dorfgeschichten," was like? *“ Auerbach is a short, stout 
man, of strikingly Jewish aspect. His eyes are large and 
shrewd; his manner artificially natural. We talked together 
for about twenty-five minutes while he ate a quantity of plums, 
which he took from his pocket." It was cruel to put the 
plums on record. Cardinal Antonelli on one occasion was 
"pale and interesting”; on another he had been ill—" an 
attack of gout in the stomach, due, it is reported, to morti- 
fication at the loss of 300,000 scudi through the failure of an 
English bank." Liszt's name occurs frequently; “ he and 
the instrument seem to be one—as it were, a piano-centaur.” 
At the first meeting he did not show to advantage. "Have 
made Liszt's acquaintance ; a striking, uncanny figure—tall, 
thin, and with long grey hair. Frau von S. maintains that he 
is burnt out and that only the outer walls remain, from which 
a little ghost-like flame hisses forth." 

Those who have visited Corsica probably did so with the 
companionship of Gregorovius. In his sixty-eighth year he 
published a " History of Athens in the Middle Ages," worthy 
to rank with his book on Rome; and his death, in 1891, at 
the age of seventy, thwarted a plan to relate the history of 
Jerusalem. But his true inspiration was from Italy; his 
commission to write about Rome was given him, as he said, by 
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Jupiter Capitolinus himself. To us it seems that in modern 
times the German genius has inclined far more than the 
English to impregnate itself with the genius of Italy. A study 
of the life and the diaries of Gregorovius will avail to show 
what may be got from Ausonian skies, canopying historic 
landscapes and towns rich with the glory of all the arts. 


The Town Child. By REGINALD A. Bray, L.C.C. 
(7s. 6d. net. T. Fisher Unwin.) 

This is too large a book, and too costly, to reach the general 
public, but not too large for its subject—the education of the 
city child. Mr. Bray is a member of the London County 
Council, and brings to the consideration of his problem all the 
freshness and enthusiasm of one to whom it is somewhat new. 
At least, so it seems to us. He has got a solution, and of 
course he thinks it the right one; and he urges his plea with 
abundance of eloquence and feeling. But his solution is the 
old and easy one of calling on the State to do everything, and 
of leaving nothing to the parents. He will not admit, for in- 
stance, that the giving of free meals at the school may destrov 
the parental sense of responsibility. He is quite sure it will 
not. And so on. But the pictures he draws of the robust 
and rosy country child, which he sets in contrast with the 
pale and rickety child of the town, does not give us confidence 
in his forecast. He does not tell the whole of his story, but, 
it would seem, chooses out those facts which aid his argument. 
He omits to consider those conditions of life in a city which 
are not by any means all manifestly hurtful to the child, and 
he fails to take account of those conditions in a country village 
which are frequently unsanitary and nearly always dull and 
depressing. But it is only fair to add that this only affects the 
theoretical part of the book—the first 83 pages, while the re- 
maining part—250 pages—is far freer from this one-sidedness 
and contains much that is well and wisely put. In the second 
part, which he calls " Practice," he devotes five chapters to the 
consideration of " The Child and the Needs of Life," “The 
Child and the School," “ The State and Religion," “ The Child 
and Religion," and " The Child and the World." In the 
second of these, “ The Child and the School," though he does 
not pretend to be a practical teacher, and considers everything 
from the statesman's point of view, he makes many shrewd 
remarks, and gives advice which is at least well worth con- 
sideration. But in the chapters which deal with religion he is 
not on quite so safe ground. He is simple and logical enough 
in the advice he offers; but we do not think that his plan 
would work well in practice—at least, not until he has secured 
a sufficient number of teachers as able and zealous as he 
thinks they should be. Still, it is well to consider all plans 
that profess to be hopeful. The last chapter, entitled “The 
Child and the World," is a summary of the arguments of the 
book, and suffers from the drawbacks already mentioned ; but 
in it he urges, with even greater eloquence than before, the 
plea he would make for the interference of the State. Perhaps 
he is right. But we must confess that he has not succeeded 
in convincing us; though, within reasonable limits, the State 
must play the leading part in the solution. 


By the Author 
(7s. 6d. 


Saint Catherine of Sicna and her Times. 
of " Mademoiselle Mori." With 28 Illustrations. 
net. Methuen.) 

To read this book is to feel that a great opportunitv has 
been missed. The work gives evidence of ample study of a 
very complicated period of history. The writer is at pains to 
place before the reader a detailed background picture, which, 
in point of accuracy, deserves nothing but praise. But the 
work fails where failure is most to be regretted—nainely, in the 
relating of the background to the central figure. There is, in 
fact, too much background, too little Catherine. It is a defect, 
shared perhaps by other examples of the admirable series of 
which this life is one, that the problem of focus is not dealt 
with at the outset. Are we asked to read the history of the 
“times " in order to understand Catherine, or is the figure of 
Catherine made the pretext for an excursion into the historv of 
her times? If the latter, we should submit that a figure so 
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commanding rejects this kind of treatment. The more we see 
of St. Catherine the more we feel that the main effort of her 
biographer must be concentrated on her single personality : his 
sole object must be to make her live again. 

It is only here and there in this book that we feel we have 
coine directlv into touch with human character; we are kept 
wandering far too much in mazes of historical description, ill 
digested and often ill written. To say that the punctuation is 
peculiar would be a euphemism. “It is not even sure that 
Italy might have been stronger and better had the Popes never 
returned to Rome " is one of the concluding sentences of the 
book. But perhaps it is because the author has done much 
that we feel we have the right to ask why she has not done 
more; why she has not given us, what most we wanted, such 
a life as should make Catherine's character and her ideals 
what they are eminently capable of becoming—an influence 
operative upon the life of the present day. St. Catherine, just 
because she is not so great a saint as St. Francis, is more in- 
telligible, and, though she could never exercise the same 
fascination as he does, such influence as she had would be less 
dangerous—less likely, that is, to tempt the youthful enthusiast 
into deep waters. She is, in fact, great, and very great, but 
with a measurable greatness; and thus from her we might 
apprehend dimly both what it is not and what it is to be a 
saint. 


(1) Jean Frederic Herbart. (2) Herbert Spencer. 
PAYRE. Translated by MARIA E. FINDLAY, B.A. 
each. Harrap & Co.) 

These two small books form part of a new series of monographs on 
the great educators—the ‘* Pioneers in Education” series, of which 
five volumes have already appeared. . Each volume aims at giving in 
concise form a study of the personality with which it deals—his life, 
character, and beliefs, together with a brief sketch of the age and 
country in which he lived. The author's desire (as stated in his 
preface) is **to bring face to face ideas held long ago with modern 
opinions, with the needs and aspirations of society to-day, and thus 
to prepare the way for a solution of the pedagogical problems con- 
fronting the twentieth century." Each monograph, therefore, forms 
one of a series of pictures, and, while each is complete in itself, the 
full meaning of the series can only be perceived when al lits members 
have been observed in succession. Each picture is drawn in broad 
outline, and a mass of detail is avoided. Students of pedagogy will 
find the volumes useful for this reason, and those who wish to make a 
more comprehensive study of any particular educator can get help 
from the bibliography appended to each volume. Perhaps M. Com- 
payré, in his anxiety to explain his characters, does not always let 
them speak enough for themselves ; sometimes his criticisms take too 
much the form of debate ; but on the whole they are fair-minded and 
sane. In the volume on Herbert Spencer, for example, he is careful 
to steer a middle course between his two compatriots, Bertrand and 
Thamin, one of whom has expressed the view that it is not worth 
while to discuss in detail “theories which may be accepted almost 
without reserve," the other that Mr. Spencer's book is ** worthless and 
inconsistent." The photograph which accompanies each volume adds 
to the interest. 


Industrial and Social Life and the Empire. By J. Sr. LOE STRACHEY. 
(1s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is the second part of ** The Citizen and the State.” At first 
sight the transition from the history of co-operation to the government 
of India seems abrupt, but it is really a most necessary association. 
That the Empire cannot live without its heart is a fact which is too 
easily forgotten. Considering the known views of the author, the 
question of State interference is treated with moderation. The illus- 
trations are devised with some originality, so far as that is possible in 
a work that deals with the Empire. The maps have the usual failing 
of their kind—they give too much detail. Is it too much to expect 
that we may some day find a writer on things Imperial who will 
succeed in avoiding quotations from Mr. Kipling ? 


Helps to Latin Translation at Sight, By the Rev. EpMuND LUCE. 
(Spottiswoode.) 

This is an original book of ‘‘unseens " compiled, in the first instance, 
for domestic use, but, like the ** Eton Latin Grammar " in its day, 
showing to the school world a more excellent way. For the random 
extracts of the old unseen book it substitutes a series of passages in chrono- 
logical sequence illustrative of Roman history. Further, the context 
of each passage is given in the notes and the matter illustrated by 
apt quotations from modern historians. Tables of dates and lives of 
authors are supplied in appendixes. A parallel would be the sub- 
stitution of games of chess fer chess problems. While welcoming the 
new departure, we are bound to point out that it is not all pure 
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gain. The book is contrived a double debt to pay, and in serving 
as a chest of drawers for historical knowledge it is of necessity more or 
less a bed of Procrustes. We cannot teach children English history by 
setting them to read the ** Chronicle,” and graduation in difficulty is 
incompatible with a chronological arrangement. Suetonius, the Greville 
of his day (too kindly treated in the lives of authors), has eight extracts 
and Tacitus only one. This is an inevitable defect, and it is partly 
made good by a more generous supply of aids at the beginning. 
The introduction gives some valuable hints how to set about an unseen 
translation and on style. An appendix, with the attractive title ** How 
to think in Latin," is disappointing. The passage of Livy chosen 
affords no crucial test, and the model presented as the result of the 
thinking, though supplied by Jebb, smacks of the crib. ‘‘ They fought 
for about three hours, and everywhere with desperation. Around the 
Consul, however, the fight was peculiarly keen and vehement. He 
had the toughest troops with him, and he himself, whenever he saw his 
men were hard pressed, was indefatigable in coming to the rescue.” We 
venture, with much diffidence, to offer an alternative version: ** The 
engagement lasted for nearly three hours. Everywhere the ground 
was hotly contested ; but the brunt of the fighting was round the 
Consul, who not only commanded the flower of the army, but, if any of 
his captains was hard pressed, at once hasted to the rescue.” 


Altera Colloguia Latina. Adapted from Erasmus, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by G. M. Epwarps. (1s. 63. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

We are glad to find that the first ** Book of Colloquies ” has met 
with so much favour as to justify a sequel. The dialogues will come 
home to boys' business and bosoms, and prove a grateful change from 
Nepos and the Gallic Wars. The story of the abbot and the learned 
lady, and of cheating the horse-dealer are as good in their way as 
Moliere's plays. The notes give just the right amount of help and also 
throw light on the subject-matter. Thus the quotations from ** The 
Cloister and the Hearth " are most apposite. Mr. Edwards might, with 
advantage, have corrected the occasional slips in Erasmus's Latinity— 
in particular his use of an in oblique questions. 


Joseph Hall, Mundus alter et idem. Edited, for School Use, by 
H. J. ANDERSON. (2s. G. Bell.) 

We are delighted to make the acquaintance of this witty fiction, 
founded evidently on More's ** Utopia," nearly a century earlier in date, 
but which supplied some hints for Bacon's ‘‘ New Atlantis," and we 
agree with the editor that it is well fitted for a Latin Reader for boys 
who have passed the first stage. The Bishop writes excellent Latin, 
and his few aberrations from classical Latinity are not likely to harm 
the schoolboy. It would, however, have been well to call attention to 
his common misuse of guod with the subjunctive, and of ¿indies for 
quotidie. The notes might be more illuminative. ‘‘ Saepius, ‘rather 
often,’ comparative of saepe,” and the like, are superfluous. On the 
other hand, a note on the solan goose and its origin is sorely needed. 
The Auc may ''suspiciously resemble our familiar rook,” but it is, of 
course, the Roc of the “ Arabian Nights." The aereum mel with 
which oak trees are smeared can hardly be *' resin." In Lib. I., cap. v., 
something has gone wrong with the text, and in the very first clause of 
the text there is a confusing misprint —the notes give the right reading. 


Balzac: Les Chouans. Préface de GusTAvE LANSON ; Illustrations 
de J. BLAKE GREENE. (5s. net. G. Bell.) 

We are glad to see Balzac’s first masterpiece added to Messrs. Bell’s 
series of French classics. The get-up of the volumes is all that heart 
could desire. Mr. Greene’s illustrations are well drawn and graceful 
in contour, but he has not attempted to give us the savage wildness of 
Brittany. 


Cassell’s Pocket French Dictionary. Abridged by 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. (Is. 6d. net.) 

This abridgment of the larger Dictionary originally compiled by the 
late James Boielle has been executed by a practical teacher who knows 
the wants of his pupils. The omissions are mostly in technical words, 
and might with advantage have been carried further, so as to gain 
space for common phrases and distinctions of homonyms. Thus, we 
fail to find ‘* brown bread” and the difference between English and 
French *'respectable."  '' Tit,” for ** pony,” is as obsolete in English 
as is bide? in French. These, however, are only pinpricks (we miss 
the word), and we can heartily commend the Dictionary for format 
and print as well as for contents. 


Novísima Gramática Simplificada de la Lengua Inglesa. 
C. J. MACCÓNNELL. (5s. net. Nutt.) 
This is more than a grammar, containing also grammatical exercises, 
English passages for dictation and composition, and mercantile cor- 
respondence. The type is clear and the matter is well arranged. 
Some of the grammar is hardly up to date. Nouns have six cases ; 
* oh a ó an” is the vocative, ** and wth from after a ó an" is the abla- 
tive of the indefinite article. ** I may or should have” is subjunctive. 
A Treasury of English Literature. Selected and arranged by KATE M. 
WARREN. With General Introduction by SroprorD A. BROOKE. 
(Constable.) 
We have for review the first four of six volumes—excellently printed 


Por 


` Bodleian.” 


and published at the low price of 1s. each—a reissue of ‘‘ The Treasury 
of English Literature," originally published in one volume. These 
four volumes cover the following puo :—Vol. I., 709 to 1200; 
Vol. II., 1200 to Age of Elizabeth ; Vol. IIL, Elizabethan Literature ; 
Vol. IV., Bacon to Milton. The compilation was primarily intended 
as a companion volume to Stopford Brooke’s classical ‘* Primer of 
English Literature,” which in its admirable insight and proportion 
easily surpasses any similar brief surveys, and should have rendered 
them superfluous. We are not in sympathy with volumes of selections, 
but the present volumes are exceptional in the scholarship and judg- 
ment which have gone to their compilation. The selections from Old 
English poetry are of especial value, some of the most beautiful Old 
English lyrics becoming thus accessible to a vast number of readers 
who would have had considerable difficulty in procuring Grein’s large 
volumes and in understanding the original without aid. In the volumes 
under review all passages of verse or prose which present linguistic 
difficulties are provided with a glossary, and in the case of the most 
obscure with a translation in an inconspicuous foot-note. The books 
will, no doubt, be of value to many teachers for illustration of their 
lessons when not within reach of the original works, and will certainly 
serve to make more real to some who are but vaguely conscious of it— 
the progress and extent of English literature on which Mr. Stopford 
Brooke dwells in the admirable brief introduction reprinted before each 
volume. We cannot understand why Miss Warren’s plea for the 
exclusion of the ** Morte d’Arthur” is not valid in many other cases. 
Which of the great classics from which she quotes is not now accessible 
in a cheap form? We welcome the large selection from Shakespeare's 
sonnets and the space devoted to Milton, though we should have 
preferred to find ** Samson Agonistes” uarepresented than in the two 
snippets given here. The choice of selections from Donne is also 
peculiarly disappointing. The prose selections, on the contrary, seem 
to us throughout particularly deserving of praise. They are chosen 
and limited in such a way as to incite the reader to seek the original ; 
and we may say of the compilation as a whole that, while necessarily 
sharing many of the aggravations incident to such books of samples, it 
is remarkable for an underlying judgment and unity of purpose which 
gives it character and distinction. 


Enghsh Pastoral Drama. 
(5s. net. 
Even literature needs its pathologists. 
her subject is frankly pathological. It 
English drama." The pastoral drama of the seventeenth century did 
produce one first-rate work in ** The Faithful Shepherdess." But the 
present survey begins ‘‘with the Restoration; and the eighteenth 
century, in which the volume of dramatic pastorals was greatest, 
produced nothing of this sort that had even any esthetic merit. It is 
perhaps not unfortunate that the greater bulk of the literature under 
discussion is ‘‘inaccessible except in the British Museum or the 
For the general reader the specimens given in the chapter 
“ Plays and Operas” will be sufficient. This book is a piece of 
diligent spade-work, and will be of considerable value to the specialist, 
though of little import to the general reader. 


(1) A Treasury of Ballads. (2) A Treasury of Verse. 
and IV. selected and arranged by M. G. EDGAR. 
Harrap & Co.) 

These volumes are not arranged according to any chronological plan, 
nor, it would seem, according to any plan dictated by subject or form. 
Many of the great shorter poems of our literature find a place, as well 
as a number of lesser fame—all, in their way, classics. The cheapness 
of the volumes will make them useful for distribution particularly in 
primary schools. They are well printed and will be found useful for 
what the Board-school boy calls ‘‘ recitations.” We must protest 
against the terrible advertisement of Miss Hyde's ** Lessons in the Use 
of English," which cries aloud on the iaside of the cover and the 
opening page. Why should children be insulted by these advertisements 
of tutelage each time they open a ballad book ? 

‘Wayfaring Books."— Praise of a Simple Life. Edited by 
ERNEST A. BAKER. (28. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

This anthology (it includes a few prose extracts) takes us from 
classic times to the end of the eighteenth century—from Moschus to 
I. Rogers. The nineteenth century is reserved for a future volume. 
Most of the poems are familiar, but they have been chosen with taste 
and judgment. Some very spirited translations of Horace by Dr. 
Dixon are new to us. Theocritus is a strange omission, and, among 
moderns, Goethe and Heine might have been represented ; but it was 
an embarras du choix. 


The Girls Schools Yearbook (Public Schools), 1908. 
Swan Sonnenschein.) 

This useful annual is now in the third year of publication. 
school is defined as one under a governing body. There must surely 
be more than a hundred and thirty such in England. In our last notice 
of the annual we specified some omissions ; but the hint has not been 
taken. Among educational publishers we miss the names of Riving- 
tons, G. Gill, and of Curwen and Novello, though some obscure music 
publishers are mentioned. 


By JEANNETTE MARKs. 
Methuen.) 

Miss Marks's treatment of 
oints **to the very nadir of 


Parts III. 


(Is. per. vol. 


(2s. 6d. net. 
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Historical Atlas. With Chronological Notes by E. A. BENIANS and 
T. H. Knicur. (8d. Gill & Sons.) 

This modest little book gives a vast amount of information in a 
small compass. It consists of eighty-nine maps and plans and chrono- 
ogical notes—not simply tables of dates, but brief historical summaries. 
As a companion volume for young students of English history we can 
commend it as accurate and very cheap. 


Messrs. Nelson send us a new series of Guide-Books to the chief 
English and Welsh watering places. These are compiled from Bad- 
deley’s well known “Thorough” Guides. The information is all 
practical and succinctly expressed. In each there is a section of the 
ordnance map. The price is 6d. net. We note, by the way, an epitaph 
from Selby Abbey Church which may have supplied the hint for 
Tennyson’s ** Pilot" in ** Crossing the Bar” : 


** Until the day that I set sail 
My Admiral Christ to meet." 


There is a similar Guide to Paris, price 9d. net. 


We have received from Messrs. L. & C. Hardtmuth a sample card 
of their ‘‘ Koh-i-noor” blacklead pencils. These are graduated in 
ten degrees. For smoothness and evenness of texture we know 
nothing to equal them. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


Presentation duly took place on a brilliant afternoon on May 6, 
in the absence of the Chancellor, Lord Rosebery, and also, owing to 
sudden illness, of Sir A. Rücker, the Principal. The honours of the 
occasion were done with urbanity and sympathy by our Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir William Collins, who paid a high tribute to the qualities of the 
Principal, who, in his report, claimed that the establishment of a large 
teaching University in London was to a large extent an accomplished 
fact. Sir William said London University was ready to face a third 
Royal Commission ; her Convocation had always tended to progressive 
ideas ; she was now cultivating close relations with the colonies and 
France and was destined to play an important part in the development 
of Empire. 

The question of appointing a successor to Sir A. Rücker is, as we 
write, being considered by the Senate. Votes, we believe, are nearly 
equally divided between making a new appointment and consigning the 
duties of a Principal to the Vice-Chancellor. 

For the B.Sc. degree, pass, and honours, 237 were presented, includ- 
ing 53 women ; for the B.A., 235, including 109 women ; 28, including 
1 woman, for the B. D. ; 9 men and $ women for the M.A.; 8 for the 


D.Sc., including 1 woman; 25, including 4 women, for the M.D. ; and. 


6 for the M.S. Ernest Albert Baker received the degree of D.Lit., 
and Frank Ballard that of D.D. The dignity of the ceremony of pre- 
sentation of the candidates was marred by an attempt from the back 
of the hall at the buffoonery and rowdyism that distinguishes such 
functions at some older Universities, and from which London has been 
hitherto honourably free. The Member for the University did not 
believe that there was any immediate prospect of a Royal Commission. 

At the close of the ceremony there was a reception in the Jehangier 
Hall, and, as last year, a Service for graduates in Westminster Abbey 
at 6 p.m. The varied colours of the robes and hoods made a 
picturesque scene in the dim Abbey, and the singing was of the usual 
beauty. The sermon was preached by the Bishop of Birmingham. 
Dr. Gore emphasized the paramount importance of the quality of 
persistence as the chief factor for success in life. 

The evening before, with regard to a proposal of the Senate to add 
the appointed and recognized teachers to the members of the Uni- 
versity by altering Statute 4, Convocation recommended that a new 
Statute should be made to the effect that ** the appointed and recognized 
teachers, the examiners, the members of Boards of Studies, and the 
University Inspectors of Schools shall, during their tenure of office, rank 
as members of the University, but such membership shall not confer 
membership of Convocation or any privileges of members of Convoca- 
tion.’ 

Our Vice-Chancellor and Member have recently urged in the 
Commons that the whole of the building (formerly the Imperial 
Institute) should be given over to the University ; but Mr. Hobhouse, 
on behalf of the Government, was unsympathetic. 

The new University of London Commission, vaguely alluded to 
above, was recently called for by the British Medical Journal, which 
is dissatished with the constitution of the Senate. 

Fourteen new Matriculation Examiners are to be elected in June. 
Two University Readerships are to be instituted—one in Ancient 
History, the other in Greek. The University Exhibit at the Franco- 
British Exhibition contains a Medical Education Exhibit, a Social and 
Recreative Exhibit, a collection of the original publications of teachers 
of the University and their students, and a large map of London, 


showing the schools of the University. Charts and photographs of 
buildings and groups of students will be shown by the non-medical 
schools. Three illustrated handbooks will be available for free distri- 
bution. 

A silver-gilt loving-cup has been presented by the University to the 
University of Paris as a memento of the visit paid by the latter in 1907. 
The cup is surmounted by a symbolical figure holding aloft the Torch 
of Knowledge and the Palm of Reward. From the /che of the 
cover grows the Tree of Knowledge. The cover is encircled by a 
corona of English roses. The body of the cup is emblazoned with the 
arms of the Universities of London and Paris and shields emblematical 
of the peoples of England and France. Between these are rondels 
bearing allegorical figures of Art, Science, and Literature. 

For an annual subscription of 5s. all matriculated students can be- 
come members of the London University Union Society. 

The Summer Meeting (Local Lectures or Inter-University Exten- 
sion) will this year be held at Cambridge, and a fortnight earlier than 
in previous years. It will be in two parts—Part I., from July 18 to 31 
inclusive ; Part II., from July 31 to August 13 inclusive. The main 
subject of study will be Ancient Greece : its History, Literature, and 
Art, and their Influence on the World. Dr. Evans lectures on his 
“ Recent Excavations in Crete," Prof. Carr Bosanquet on ** Recent 
Excavations in Greece," Dr. Verrall on ** The Oracle of Delphi in 
Greek Tragedy," Mr. P. Wicksteed and Dr. A. Wolf on ** The In- 
fluence of Aristotle on Mediæval Thought," Prof. Waldstein on ** The 
Art of Pheidias and Polyclitus.” These are but a few courses out of 
many. Lectures are also arranged on Natural Science, Education, 
Social Economics, and Theology, and there are courses for foreign 
students. Receptions will be given by the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Master of Trinity, and arrangements will be made for visiting the 
colleges, University buildings, and places of interest round Cambridge. 
Fee, for one part of the meeting, £1. $s.; for students who have 
obtained a Sessional Certificate in Honours, 7s. 6d. ; some reduction 
to all Extension students and teachers. Immediate application should 
be made. 


OXFORD. 


We were reminded, at the beginning of term, by the playing of 
** The Dead March " after the first service in the 
University Church, that the late Prime Minister, 
though a Cambridge man, had been adopted by 
Oxford. He was one of the most recent of the recipients of honorary 
degrees, having received the D.C.L. at the Commemoration last year, 
when the new Chancellor presided for the first time. 


In the new Government Oxford has a notable share. Besides 
Oslo Mr. Asquith, the most distinguished Oxford man 
and the Ministry. Of his day, three more Balliol men have received 
romotion — Mr. F. D. Acland, Mr. Herbert 
Sainuel, and Lord Lucas. Two Oxonians have received peerages— 
Mr. John Morley, of Lincoln College, and Mr. Edmund Robertson, of 
Corpus. The latter is still Fellow of his college; and we believe the 
only previous case of this combination is that of Lord Milner, who is 
still Fellow of New College, having been created first Baron and then 
Viscount in two consecutive years. Lord Robertson graduated from 
Lincoln : so that two Lincoln men have received peerages within a few 
days. Further honours have been conferred on two other Oxonians— 
Mr. T. R. Buchanan, of All Souls, and Mr. C. E. Hobhouse, of 
Christ Church. 


In the last few weeks we have a rather unusually large number of 
deaths to record. They are as follows :—the Very 
Rev. W. H. Barlow, Dean of Peterborough (seventy- 
five) ; Mr. E. H. Culley (Balliol), late Head Master 
of Monmouth School, who came up to Oxford only in 1879 ; Mr. F. W. 
Curran (Lincoln), who was Minister of Education in Cairo and was on 
the point of returning to England ; Mr. G. C. Laurence, who was very 
well known thirty years ago in Oxford as a man of many personal 
qualities and gifts, a distinguished athlete, and of fine intellectual 
abilities (those who saw the famous exhibition of the ‘‘ Agamemnon ” 
in Jowett's days will never forget Mr. Laurence's impressive rendering 
of the part of Cassandra)—after leaving Oxford he had distinguished 
himself at the Bar, when his career was suddenly cut short (forty-nine) ; 
Mr. C. C. Scott-Moncrieff, who was killed by a Dervish on the Blue 
Nile, where he was stationed as a member of the Sudan Civil Service 
(twenty-four) ; and Mr. A. R. Williamson, Commoner of Christ Church, 
who was drowned on May 2 in the recent floods of the Thames Valley. 


The following further benefactions to the University have been 
announced this term :—A bequest by the will of 
the late Mrs. Bywater (wife of the Regius Professor 
of Greek) of certain freehold property in Highbury, 
to promote the study of the literature and language of Byzantine and 
modern Greek. The property is left to Prof. Bywater for his lifetime, 
but is ultimately to be made over to the University for the purposes of 
the above-mentioned foundation. The testatrix is well known to have 
(Continued on page 400.) 
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Mr. Murray’s Recent Books. 


Murray’s School Arithmetic. 


By A. J. PRESSLAND, M.A., Edinburgh Academy. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 
With Answers. 2s.6d. Supplementary Exercises for Homework, 
with Notes on Method. With or without Answers. 6d. 

A New Arithmetic—in which all the examples are original—designed to meet 
the present-day practical requirements of pupils between the ages of 11 and 17 
in Modern Secondary Schools. The SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES, while 
mn intended for use with this book, is a carefully graded and varied col- 
ection suitable for use with any modern text-book, or independently. 


School World.—'' In several respects it differs from most pf those in common 
use... The changes seem to us to be all in the right direction, and the book is a 
good piece of work that merits the careful consideration of teachers who wish not 
so much a treatise on the principles of Arithmetic as a book that contains sensible 
examples arranged in a sensible manner." 


Old Testament History. Period V. 


From Hesekiah to the End of the Canon. By the Rev. J. M. 
HARDWICH, M.A., and the Rev. H. CosTLEY WHITE, M.A., Assistant 
Masters at Rugby School. With a Map of Palestine. 2s. 


This is the fifth (or concluding) portion of the Old Testament History, other 
volumes of which are now in active preparation. Each is intended to provide 
material for one term's work. The following are some of the chief features of 
the series: — (1) Where possible, the text of the Biblical narrative is used; 
(2) historical explanations and general commentary are inserted in their proper 
place; (3) the chronological order of events has been followed; (4) the period 
is illustrated by reference to, and quotations from, the contemporary Prophecies 
and Psalms; (5) foot-notes are added, but only where difficulties of thought or 
language seem to demand explanation. 


Woodwork for Schools on Scientific Lines. 


A Course for Classwork or Private Study. By J. T. BAILy, Head Master 
of St. Albans Technical School, and S. POLLITT, B.Sc., Head Master of 
Southall County School. With Illustrations. In Three Parts, or complete 
in One Volume. Part I., od. (Ready); Part II., 9d. (Ready Shortly). 


À course founded upon the experience of practical teachers. Rule-of-thumb 
methods are as far as possible avoided, and the pupil's attention is drawn at each 
step to the principles which underlie the practical work. Drawing is also given 
& prominent place in preparing for the actual exercises, and a large number of 
questions arising from the lessons are included. A special feature of the book is 
that it supplies a course of instruction in the production of scientific apparatus. 


By HENRY CECIL WYLD, Baines Professor of English Language and 
. Philology in the University of Liverpool. 


The Historical Study of the Mother Tongue. 
Àn Introduction to Philological Method. 7s. 6d. 
Practical Teacher.—'' Is deserving of the careful attention of all those who wish 
to keep their methods of teaching well abreast of the newest thought." 


The Growth of English. 


An Elementary Account of the Present Form of our Language and its De- 
velopment. 3s. 6d. 


Grammaire Francaise Elementaire. 
By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Senior French Master at the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne. With Exercises. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
An Elementary French Grammar on modern lines, written entirely in French, 
with numerous Exercises, and intended for the use of scholars up to 14 or 15 
years of age. 


MURRAY'S FRENCH TEXTS. 
FOR UPPER AND MIDDLE FORMS. 

Edited by W. G. HARTOG, B.A., Lecturer in French at University College, 
London; Oral Examiner to the London County Council and to the Army 
Qualifying Board. 

NOW READY. 


La Mare au Diable. 


Par GEORGE SAND. With Biography, Foot-notes, and Exercises. 


Confessions d'un Ouvrier. 
Par EMILE SOUVESTRE. With Biography, Foot-notes, and Exercises. 1s. 6d. 


This series will ccnsist of selections from the masterpieces of nineteenth- 
century French authors. Each volume will contain: Notes (which are given 
only when necessary to clear up obscurity and are printed at the bottom of the 
page); a series of questions upon the text; grammatical drill upon points which 
arise in the course of reading; suggestions for free composition, parsing, dicta- 
tion, &c., and a biographical note (in simple French) descriptive of the career of 
the author. 


1s. 6d. 


Mr. O. R. L. FLETOHER'S 
An Introductory 


History of England. 


From the Earliest Times till the Year 1832. 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College 
Oxford. With Coloured and other Maps, Plans, and Index. 


Part I.—From the Earliest Times to the End of the 
Middle Ages 5s. 


Part II.—From Henry VII. to the Restoration. 5s. 
Part III.—In» preparation. 


Murray's 


English Literature 


Series. 


By E. W. EDMUNDS, M.A., B.Sc. Lond., Luton Secondary 
School; and 
FRANK SPOONER, B.A. Lond., Director of Education for 
Bedfordshire. 


Atheneum (September 14, 1907).—'' For inculcating an intelli- 
ent and lasting acquaintance with its subject, the present series 
is likely, in our opinion, to prove the best of its kind.” 
Practical Teacher.—'' The scheme is well planned, and the 
series is worthy of the careful attention of all secondary teachers 
as well as tutors in our universities and training colleges." 


The Story of English Literature. 
Vol. IL—THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD, 1558 - 1625. 


3s. 6d. 
Vol. II.—17th and 18th CENTURIES, 1625-1780. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. I1].—19th CENTURY, 1780-1880. 3s. 6d. 


Athenegum.—''In this, the first volume of the ‘Story,’ Mr 
Edmunds has been most successful; it is lucid, eminently read- 
able, and never dull. In addition, the author's criticism, though 
he lays no claim to originality, is freshly expressed and often sug- 
gestive." (Volume I.) 

Educational News. —' No student who makes use of the 
volumes will desert literature through lack of interest. . . . Fora 
teacher who wishes to make his subject ‘alive,’ here is a splendid 
investment." (Volume II.) 


Readings in English Literature. 


I. THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD, 1558-1625. 


Junior Course, 2s. 6d.; Intermediate Course, 2s. 6d. ; 
Senior Course, 3s. 6d. 


II. 17th and 18th CENTURIES, 1625-1780. 


Junior Course, 2s. 6d.; Intermediate Course, 2s. 6d. ; 
Senior Course, 3s 6d. 


III. 19th CENTURY, 1780-1880. 


Junior Course, 2s. 6d.; Intermediate Course, 2s. 6d. ; 
Senior Course, 3s. 6d. 


Atheneum (May 4, 1907).—'' The selection of ' Readings’ illus- 
trative of the Story is in each of the three courses on a far more 
generous scale than usual, and this alone would suffice to make 
the series notable." 

Academy.—"' The terribly uninspiring ‘School Reader’ of the 
early Victorian days is happily a thing of the past, but in spite of 
the many excellent modern collections we have found few as ex- 
tensive or as representative as the volumes of ' Readings in 
English Literature.’ "' 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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had much interest in Greek, of which she was for many years an eager 
student. Besides this bequest, Dr. Wilde, F.R.S., who has already 
been a considerable benefactor to the University, has left a sum of 
£4,000 to found a ** Wilde Lectureship in Natural and Comparative 
Religion." Among the Electors tu the Lectureship are the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Regius Professor of Divinity, the Waynflete Philosophy 
Professor, and one member to be chosen by each of the three Boards of 
Faculties of Theology, Science, and Literae Humaniores. The lecturer 
will receive £140 a year, and will deliver eight lectures. 

The University has of late years shown a laudable desire to give its 
students from time to time the chance of hearing 
distinguished scholars from other countries and 
Universities. This term two such appointments 
have been made which are exciting great interest. Prof. William 
Dunes late of Harvard, is giving a course of eight lectures on ** The 

resent Situation of Philosophy," which are delivered in the schools 
and are drawing very large audiences. In the beginning of June we are 
to have two lectures from one of the first Greek scholars in Europe, 
Dr. Ulrich von Wilamowitz- Moellendorff, Professor of Greek in Berlin 
University. The first will be on * The Development of Greek His- 
torical Writing " and the other on ‘ Apollo." 


In University legislation there is nothing of marked novelty or burn- 

ing interest to report, but several minor provisions 
Congregation. of a useful kind are under discussion, of which the 
aim is to increase the facilities for enabling students 
to pursue special studies in which they are interested, by allowing 
more options in the degree examinations. One statute, for instance, 
makes regulations for the study of Military Law, and another for the 
study of Rural Economy, as equivalent for certain parts of the Final 
Pass School examination. Another relaxes the somewhat rigid condi- 
tions of admitting the graduates of other Universities to the examina- 
tion for the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law. A third proposes to 
allow the certificate of the Diploma in Forestry to be considered 
equivalent for certain purposes to the Preliminary Science pass. The 
principle of all is the same, to make the avenues to degree much more 
various and elastic, while retaining the general standard. Your readers 
will remember that for some months past this procedure has constantly 
been reappearing in my brief records. The total result is already 
very considerable, and it acts entirely in the direction of interesting the 
students and improving the studies. 

Another interesting change, marking the growth of Archeology and 
Art, is a statute to reorganize the Ashmolean, uniting the galleries and 
the Museum, to be henceforth called **the Ashmolean Museum of Art 
and Architecture." Under the fostering influence of Mr. Arthur Evans, 
the recent growth of the archxological collection has been very great 
indeed. And your readers may remember that, on the interesting 
occasion when some months ago Mr. Evaus's portrait was presented to 
the University, he proclaimed his desire and intention that the Ash- 
molean should be the best and largest collection of Greek Antiquities 
in England. Oxford feels assured that Mr. Evans’s untiring labour and 
unstinted generosity will at no distant time realize this bold ideal. 


Abroad. 


The following announcements have been made :— 


University Scholarships and Prizes. —Charles Oldham Scholarship— 
not awarded. Stanhope Historical Prize—E. S. Lyttel (University). 
Gladstone Historical Prize—M. L. R. Beavan (Schol. Exeter). 
Cobden Prize—R. V. Lennard (New). Encwnia Prizes; Newdigate 
Poem—]. S. Huxley (Schol. Balliol) ; English Essay—G. Scott (New), 
prox. acc. K. N. Ball, B.A. (All Souls); Latin Essay—G. N. Dark 
(Schol. John's) ; Latin Verse—no candidate. Gaisford (Greek) Prizes : 
Prose—L. W. Hunter (New); Verse—R. A. Knox (Schol. Balliol). 

Hon. Degrees. —D.Sc. : Prof. W. James (Harvard). | D.D. ; 
E. J. Palmer (Fellow of Balliol), Bishop Designate of Bombay ; W. A. 
Holbech (Brasenose), Bishop of St. Helena; F. Weston (Trinity), Bishop 
Designate of Zanzibar. 

Appointments, — To be Professor of Music: Sir W. Parratt (Hon. 
Fellow of Magdalen, Professor of Royal College of Music, and Master 
of the Musicke in Ordinary to the King). Prof. Parratt (by Decree of 
the House) was made Doctor of Music and Master of Arts, Delegates: 
of Privileges— Dr. Rashdall (New), R. L. Poole (Magdalen), H. T. 
Gerrans (Worcester), J. Welis (Wadham), A. E. Cowley (Magdalen) : 
of the Press—Prof. Miers (Magdalen) : For Examination and Inspec- 
tion of Schools—C. H. Thompson (Fellow of Queen’s), Curator of 
the Taylorian— Prof. Oman. 


WALES. 


The annual meeting of the Association was held at Shrewsbury on 
Friday and Saturday, May 8 and g. The action of 


duas acute the Executive Committee in the matter of the 
Association. Teachers’ Registration Council was strongly sup- 


ported by the Association, and a resolution was 
passed deprecating the refusal to allow a direct representative of 
Welsh teachers to attend the Conference on Registration. It was felt 
that, as the Welsh schools are under a distinct departmental control and 


are not subject to the same regulations as English schools, separate 
representation should be accorded to them. Copies of the resolution 
will be sent to the President of the Board of Education and to the 
Welsh members of Parliament. One of the questions discussed was 
the advisability of the formation of a small Committee to obtain par- 
ticulars respecting the different trades and professions open to boys and 
girls, in order that parents may be guided to a certain extent in their 
choice of careers for their children. Miss Davies (Llanelly), Mr. Rhys 
Morgan, Mr. E. D. Jones, and Mr. Madoc Jones were appointed to 
draft definite proposals on the matter. When the regulations and 
examination schedules of the Central Welsh Board were considered, it 
was evident that there was a consensus of opinion that the existing 
conditions for the award of the Lower Honours Certificate are not 
satisfactory and need modifying. The extent of its syllabus and the 
difficulty of the questions set have convinced the majority of the 
members that this certificate is not altogether suitable for boys and 
girls who have only passed the Senior Certificate one year previously ; 
and the views which the deputation from the Association expressed 
before the Executive Committee of the Central Welsh Board on the 
whole question of the Honours Certificate were generally approved. 

Mr. F. P. Dodd, M.A., was re-elected President, while Mr. W. 
Lewis, B.A., and Mr. Trevor Owen, M.A., were also re-elected as 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer respectively. 


The annual extra-collegiate meeting of the Court of the University 
Universit of Wales was held at Llandrindod Wells on May 13. 
Court. y Sir Isambard Owen was re-elected Senior Deputy 
Chancellor and Sir D. Brynmor Jones, M.P., 
as Junior Deputy Chancellor. After a long discussion the recom- 
mendation of the Senate for the conduct of examinations for the degree 
of doctor were provisionally adopted for two years. Examinations for 
this degree shall in future be conducted by one of the Examining Boards 
constituted for the purposes of the examinations for the degree of 
Baccalaureus, or by a joint Board formed by the union of two such 
Boards, the Vice-Chancellor to decide to which Examining Board the 
theses of the candidates shall in the first instance be submitted. If the 
Board decides that there is a prima facie case for serious consideration, 
the Vice-Chancellor shall appoint two referees, who shall report in 
detail to the Board as to the scope, originality, and quality of the 
works, and shall state in such report whether in their opinion the 
degree should be awarded. Decision on the candidature shall be made 
by the Board ; but it shall not be within the competency of the Board 
to recommend for a degree unless the report of the referees has been 
favourable, and unless the External Examiners concur in the recom- 
mendation. New instructions for the conduct of examinations for the 
degree of M.A. were also approved by the Court. There was a long 
and animated discussion on the status of certain students of Bangor 
College. The Registrar of the University College, in a letter addressed 
to the Court, stated that five students of the Normal College had been 
registered as students of the University College with a view to their 
recognition as students of the University. It was, however, contended 
that, though the College has the right to admit them as ** students of 
the College," their registration as ‘‘ students of the University ” is quite 
irregular as being contrary to the provisions of the University Charter. 
Further, the recognition of members of the staff of the Normal College 
as teachers for University purposes is declared to be illegal, because 
they are not directly appointed by the Council of a constituent college, 
nor are they members of its Senate, and therefore cannot take part in 
presenting schemes of study. 

The question which the Court had really to decide was whether these 
five students could be legally presented for the Intermediate Examina- 
tions of the University this year. Sir D. Brynmor Jones, the Standing 
Counsel of the University, had given his opinion in favour of the 
scheme of the University College, stating that it did not seem to him 
to transgress the provisions of the Charter. But, after some discussion 
as to the best procedure to be adopted in order to obtain a legal 
decision on the matter, it was resolved to refer the whole case to Lord 
Justice Vaughan Williams, Sir D. Brynmor Jones, and Sir Isambard 
Owen, who will be requested to advise the Court on the legal question 
involved. The Court also agreed to the following resolution :—** That 
the Vice-Chancellor admit these students of Bangor College to such 
Intermediate Examinations as the College presents them for, but that 
their admission be purely provisional and without effect, and that the 
names of none of these candidates be published in the Pass List unless 
they can be shown to have fulfilled the conditions prescribed by the 
Statutes and Regulations of the University for admission thereto.’ 

On the recommendation of the Senate it was unanimously resolved 
to confer the honorary degree of Doctor in Legibus upon the Right 
Hon. D. Lloyd-George, M.P., in recognition of his great services to 
the nation as President of the Board of Trade and of his appointment 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The May meeting of the Board was held at Llandudno on the 15th, 

when Prof. Ed. Anwyl, M.A., was re-elected Chair- 

huge aaa man and Lord Stanley of Alderley as Vice-Chair- 

man. The Chairman, in his address to the Board, 
(Continued on page 402.) 
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THE 


OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. 


By A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., PH.D., 
Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford. 


The Preliminary Geography. Second Edition. 
160 pages, with 72 Maps and Diagrams. rs. 6d. 


Preparatory Schools Review.—'' Where a class-book of geography is first intro- 
duced, this should be the book. There is nothing else so good. 


The Junior Geography. Second Edition. 
288 pages, with 166 Maps and Diagrams. 2s. 


School Worid.—* Is good everywhere. The sketch maps are most interesting and 
most instructive.” 


The Senior Geography. Second Edition. 
370 pages, with 117 Maps and Diagrams. 2s. 6d. 


School World.—'''The relation of cause and effect is continually insisted upon, 
and the lesson driven home by the frequent insertion of educative maps and plans 


OXFORD 
MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 


Edited by LEON DELBOS, 
Formerly Senior Instructor in French to Royal Naval Cadets. 


Educational Times.—‘‘ An excellent and welcome series. The variety, the 
interest, and the excellence of the matter are obvious from the mere enumeration." 


Le Framais.—'' Les volumes déjà publiés ont été édités avec un grand soin, et 
les ouvrages choisis font le plus grand honneur aux connaissances if 


ittéraires de 
M. Leon Delbos. 
LATEST VOLUMES. 


Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre, by Octave 
Feuillet. Ed. J. LAFFITTE. 2s. 6d 


Servitude et Grandeur Militaires, by Alfred de Vigny. 
Ed. C. L. FREEMAN. 2s. 6d. 


Journal d'un Voyage aux Mers Polaires, by Lieut. 
René Bellot. Ed. H. J. CHAYTOR. 2s. 6d. 


Les Fiancés du Spitzberg, by Xavier Marmier. Ed. 
A. A. HENTSCH. 35. 


Marignan (Conquéte et Perte du Milanais), by 


Sismondi. Ed. A. WitsoN-GREEN. 2s. 


OXFORD 
HIGHER FRENCH SERIES. 


Edited by LEON DELBOS. Extra fcap. 8vo. 


Journal of Education. —'' The Series marks a new departure. The volumes have 
been chosen for their literary merit, and the annotation is mainly on literary lines." 


Educational Timces.—'* In every respect the series attains to excellence." 


LATEST VOLUMES. 


La Légende des Siécies, by Victor Hugo. Ed. G. F. 
BRIDGE. 3s. net. 

Contes et Nouvelles, by Prosper Mérimée. Ed. J. E. 

,. MICHELL. 25. net. | 

lambes et Poèmes, by Auguste Barbier. Ed. Cu.-M. 


GARNIER. 2s. net, 
Eugénie Grandet, by 
2s. 6d. net. 


Trois Portraits Littéraires, by Sainte-Beuve. Ed. 
D. L. Savory. 3S. net. 
España and Emaux et Camées, by Théophile Gautier. 
Ed. C. E. DELBOs. 2s. net. 
Pages Choisies d'Auguste JAngelller. Ed. E. 
Lacouis. 3s. 6d. net, and (India Paper) 4s. 6d. net. 
Ed. C. CEsTRE. 


France et Allemagne, by E. Quinet. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Balzac. Ed. H. E. BERTHON. 


COMPLETION OF THE WORK. 
Oxford Treasury of Engiish Literature. 


By G. E. Hapow, Tutor in English Literature, Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; and W. H. Hapow, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 
3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. Vol. III.—Jacobean to Victorian. 
Guardian.—'' It would be difficult to name a more complete work of its kind even 
in the matter of selections, while the literary criticism is illuminating and original." 
Previously Published. 
Vol. I.—Old English to Jacobean. Second Edition. 


Vol. II.—Growrth of the Drama. 


The Writing of English. 
By PHILIP J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar of the University of 
London, with the assistance of Mrs. A. H. LANGDON. Second 
Edition. With a new Introduction. 2s. 6d. 

Athenaeum. —'' If parents and schoolmasters will pay heed to the good counsel and 
pacc suggestions in this handy and valuable little work, no future writer on 
i 


terary studies in our schools will, we think, be able to [Ua bis first chapter—as 
‘The average English boy 


Mr. Hartog begins his— with the discouraging statement, 
cannot write English.’ ” 


Selections from Dryden. 
Chosen and Edited by G. E. Hapow, Tutor in English Literature, 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 
E it aud Post.—' These selections are chosen with acumen, and are finely 
1ted. 


Select Engiish Ciassics. 
Edited, with Introductions, by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
Poetry and Prose. Thirteen now ready. Paper covers, 3d. each; 
cloth, 4d. each. 


Athenaeum.—'''The series is excellent. 
lively and tasteful.” 


Oxford Library of Transiations. 
Extra fcap 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Tacitus: Dialogus, Agricoia and Germania. (Oxford Trans- 
lation Series.) Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by W. 
HAMILTON FYFE. With Maps. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PRESS. 


The Works of Hesiod. Translated by A. W. MAIR. 
Wirgil. Translated by J. JACKSON. 
Statius Silvae. Tran:-lated by D. A. SLATER. 


The brief introductions by ‘Q?’ are 


The Oxford Book of French Verse. 
Thirteenth Century to Nineteenth Century. Chosen and 
edited by ST. JOHN Lucas. Second Impression. Fcap 8vo, 6s. net; 
on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

A thenacum.—' The best selection that has been printed in England. The Intro- 
duction, in fewer than thirty small pages, gives a rapid and brilliant survey of 

French poetry from the thirteenth century to tbe nineteenth.” 


Trois Semaines en France. 
An Illustrated Reader with Questions for Conversation and Gram- 
matical Exercises. By D. L. Savory, French Lecturer at Gold- 
smiths’ College, University of London; and L. CHOUVILLE, B. és L., 
Assistant Master at the Perse School, Cambridge. 2s. 


Journal of Edwcatiom.—'' The narrative is simple and natural. . . . The 
questionnaire provides a searching test." 
Oid Testament History. 
Narrated for the most part in the Words of the Bible. Selected and 


Arranged by G. CARTER, Head Master of New College School, 
Oxford. With Maps. 2s. 
Sunday School Chronicle. —'* The idea is an excellent one, and it is admirabl 
carried rice The editor, in his explanatory and connecting notes, gives just what is 
required." 


A Study of Mathematical Education, 
including the Teaching of Arithmetic. 


By B. BRANFORD, Divisional Inspector to the London County 
Council. 4s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


Sequel to Eiementary Geometry. 
With many Examples. By JOHN WELLESLEY RUSSELL, M.A., for- 
merly Fellow of Merton College, Mathematical Lecturer of Balliol 
and St. John's Colleges, Oxford. 6s. KEY, 3s. 6d. net. 


Types of Fiorai Mechanism. 
Part I, Types I-XII (Jan. to April). With numerous Diagrams and 
39 Coloured Plates. By A. H. CHURCH. 21s. net. 


Educational Catalogue (32 pages) and List of Books set for various Examinations 1908 and 1909, post free. 
London: HENRY FROWDB, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, B.O. 
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stated that there still remained a great deal of work to be done in 
the direction of co-ordinating the work of secondary education. Among 
other important questions which the Board would be obliged to con- 
sider during the year, that of adapting the curriculum of the schools 
to the need of intendinz teachers must be included. The Eleventh 
Annual Report of the Board contains some very valuable information 
as to the progress of secondary education in the Principality. There 
were 12,499 pupils in the secondary schools, which is an increase of 
922 over the preceding year, and nearly 80 per cent. of these pupils 
come from the elementary schools, which sufficiently indicates the 
democratic character of the Welsh secondary system. The process of 
bringing the secondary education of Wales into closer correlation with 
the characteristic life of the country and with the national tradition 
embodied in the Welsh language and literature is also making steady 
progress under the encouragement which the Central Welsh Board has 
afforded since the commencement of its work. The hope is also ex- 
pressed in the report that the teaching of history and geography should 
be correlated with the local phenomena, both natural and historical, 
of which Wales supplies so many apt illustrations. In the concluding 
paragraph the Board comments severely on the eagerness of parents 
to see their children entered for the higher examinations, leading, in 
some cases, to Overpressure upon the pupils and teachers alike. 
These examinations were primarily designed for pupils of ‘signal 
ability,” and not for candidates of ‘‘mere average ability, however 
industrious they might be." The Board, however, does not indicate 
the course which pupils in the latter category are to pursue in the 
school if they are to be debarred from the higher examinations. Is it 
their intention that all except those of ‘‘signal ability” should be 
withdrawn after they have reached the comparatively elementar 

standard of the Senior Certificate? If not, what is to be done wit 

them? In this connexion it may also be stated 78 per cent. of the 
268 candidates who sat for the Honours Certificate were successful in 
1907. 

The Executive Committee had recommended that, as there was no 
adequate justification for the heavy expenditure which the oral examina- 
tions involved, they should be discontinued, but the Board, by 18 votes 
to I, directed that they should be resumed next year. A motion by 
Dr. Chalke dealing with the training of teachers and the correlation of 
the curricula of the county schools and pupil-teachers was referred 
to the Executive Committee. Mr. Tom John, Mr. J. Daniel, and 
Principal Roberts were re-elected members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Glamorgan Education Committee have decided to accept the 
offer of the Barry District Council of a site for the erection of a new 
Training College. At the same Committee a letter was read from the 
Glamorgan Association of Primary Teachers objecting to the revised 
scale of payments for work in Evening Continuation Schools. The 
contemplated reductions and other unsatisfactory conditions were 
viewed with grave concern, and the Association could not recommend 
the teache. . of the county to accept service on the conditions set forth. 
In Carnarvonshire also there appears to be some dissatisfaction among 
the elementary teachers, and they have issued a long memorandum 
showing that, since the control of primary education has been vested in 
the County Council, there has been little or no progress. 


A Committee has been formed at Liverpool for research and explora- - 


tion in Wales. The idea originated in the Welsh Community there 
among some Welshmen who were eager students of the Welsh Univer- 
sity. Prof. Bosanquet (of the Liverpool University) strongly supports 
the movement, and steps are being taken to explore Wales systemati- 
cally. 

Mr. G. Price Williams, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant Lecturer in German 
at Liverpool University, has been appointed to a Junior Inspectorship 
under the Board of Education. Mr. Williams graduated with First 
Class Honours in English Language and Literature in the University 
of Wales. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Carnegie Trust has issued its scheme for the second quinquennial 
distribution of grants to the Scottish Universities 
and extra-mural colleges. The total amount of the 
grants to be given during the next five years is about 
£200,000, of which £37,500 goes to St. Andrews University, £50,000 
to Glasgow, £40,000 to Aberdeen, and £52,500 to Edinburgh. Extra- 
mural colleges in Edinburgh and Glasgow will each receive £ 5, 500, 
and similar colleges in Aberdeen will receive £3,000. The Library of 
each University will receive a grant of £1,000 a year. The grant to 
St. Andrews includes £10,000 for an engineering laboratory at Dundee, 
£1,000 for a botanic garden, and £500 for the equipment of a patho- 
logical museum, in addition to £5,000 each for Lectureships in Geology, 
History, and Economics, and £1,000 for the French Lectureships 
at Dundee. £300 a year is also assigned to each of the Geology, 
History, and Economics Lectureships, and £100 a year to the 
French Lectureship. The Glasgow grant includes a sum of 
£13,500 to clear off the debt upon the new Medical buildings and 


Carnegie 
Trust. 
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their permanent equipment, £5,000 for the endowment of a Chair 
of Mercantile Law, £7,500 each for Lectureships in English 

and French, £5,000 for a Lectureship in Bacteriology, and £1,500 for 
a Lectureship in German. £300 a year is also assigned to each of the 
Lectureships in English and French, and £200 a year to each of the 
Lectureships in Bacteriology and German. Aberdeen is to receive 
£5,000 for permanent equipment, £7,500 each for Lectureships in 
Education and German, and £5,000 each for Lectureships in Political 
Economy and Constitutional Law and History, besides £300 a year 
each for the Lectureships in Education and German, £250 a year for the 
Lectureship in Political Economy, and £150a year for the Lectureship 
in Constitutional Law and History. The Edinburgh grant includes 
£13,000 for new Medical buildings, £6,000 for the completion of the 
Physics building, £1,200 for a fire-proof room for the library, £2,000 
for apparatus, and £300 for a catalogue of the Anatomical Museum. 
In addition to this a sum of £20,000 is to be used, in combination with 
£17,000 from Sir Donald Currie’s foundation, for the endowment of 
various lectureships, and an annual grant of £1,000 is given for the 
temporary maintenance of these lectureships. The whole scheme indi- 
cates that the Universities are approaching the completion of their 
building extensions, and that in future more unt will be devoted to 
the endowment of teaching and to a much needed increase in the 
number of teachers. 


The new Scottish Education Bill makes provision for grants from the 
Education (Scotland) Fund to the Universities for 
* yearly maintenance expenditure." The amount 
of these grants is to be determined by the Secre- 
tary for Scotland ‘‘after consideration of the results of such investiga- 
tions as he may from time to time direct to be made." This will 
be a great boon to the Universities, as the Carnegie Trust grants are 
made almost entirely for buildings and endowment. There is great 
need of additional annual revenue, partly for the maintenance of the 
new buildings, but mainly for an increase in the teaching staff. Many 
more Assistants and teaching Fellows are required, and their re- 
muneration should come from annual grants rather than from fixed 
endowments. It was feared at first that this new departure indicated 
in the Education Bill might mean inspection of a kind which would 
subordinate the Universities to the Education Department; but the 
Principals of the Universities have drafted an amendment to the section 
of the Bill which deals with the matter, and it is expected that the 
Government will accept this amendment and thus make it clear that 
there is no intention to interfere with the autonomy of the Universities. 


Lord Rosebery is to be installed as Chancellor of Glasgow Univer. 
sity on Friday, June 12.—Emeritus Prof. A. H. 
Charteris, D.D., died at Edinburgh on April 25. 
He was Professor of Biblical Criticism in Edin- 
burgh University from 1868 to 1898, and he was for many years a 
prominent figure in the ecclesiastical life of Scotland.—Prof. Hume 
Brown, of EdinburghUniversity, has been appointed Historiographer 
Royal for Scotland, in succession to the late Professor David Masson.— 
Mr. Lloyd-George is to be the Liberal candidate for the Rectorship of 
Glasgow University. 


Education 


Personalia. 


IRELAND. 


The University scheme is now in a fair way to become an established 
s Ls Deu Daivai un parte aretha ss 
econ eadin an overwhelming ma 
blaue dap May 11 and Being ee in Committee. On May 1! 
the Bill was warmly supported by the Irish Nationalist members, 
especially Mr. John Dillon, who foresaw in its passing one oft 
greatest services to the Irish nation which it had ever been given io 
any English statesman to render; and also by Sir Edward Carson, 
member for Dublin University, who defended the measure against | 
charge of denominationalism, alleging that Trinity College was apse 
facto as denominational as either of the new Universities was, je 
the terms of its constitution, likely to be. On the other hand, the 
Bill was attacked by some of the Ulster Members, and their an 
has continued active during the Committee stages. They declare 
its main object is to endow a Roman Catholic University inI : 
and that the proposed University in Belfast is merely a bribe to ie 
the consent, or at least the neutrality, of Ulster, and that, e n 
the people of Ulster, outside the Queen's College coterie, do not 
a University. new 
Meantime the preliminary drafts of the charters of the two is 
Universities have been issued, giving the names of the first Pipe 
finally determined, and it becomes somewhat easier to form te 
as to the nature and probable working of the institutions. e with 
(in both Charters) provides that women shall be indien equ 4 gi: 
men **to be members of the University or of any authority of t if lin 
versity "—the authorities including Senate, Academic Coun 
Belfast), Board of Studies, Faculties, and Convocation— hancellor 
any office or enjoy any advantages of the University." The Chan 
(Continued om page 404.) 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s List. 


ENGLISH. 


GERMAN. 


Bpochs of Bnglish Literature. By J.C.Srosarr. 8 vols, 1s. 6d. each. | A First German Header. By D. L. Savory, B.A. is. 6d. 


a s caer eee: VI. The Pope Epoch. 

. e nser Epoch. VII. The Johnson Epoch. 
eee Shakespeare Epoch. VIII. The Wordsworth Epoch. 
V. The Dryden Epoch. IX. The Tennyson Epoch. 


Arnold's Bnglish Texts. Paper covers, 6d.; cloth, 8d. 1. Macbeth. 
2. Henry V. 3. The Tempest. 4. As You Like It. s. Twelfth Night. 
6. Coriolanus. 


Arnold’s School Shakespeare. Issued under the General Editorship of 
Professor J. CHuRTON Coins. 


Arnold’s British Classics for Schools. Issued under the General Editor- 
ship of Professor J. Chunton CoLLiNs. 


Paradise Lost, Books I. and II. | The Lay ofthe Last Minstrel. rs. 3d. 
1$. 3d. The Lady of the Lake. 1s. 6d. 
Paradise Lost, Books III. and IV. | Childe Harold. 2s. 
Is. 3d. Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Marmion. ıs. 6d. 18, 6d. 
sections from Matthew Arnold’s Poems. By R. Witson, B.A. 
1$. ^ 


Selections om the Poems of Tennyson. By the Rev. E. C. EvERARD 
N., 18. Od. 


Grammatical Bnglish, By F. W. G. FoaT. 3s. 6d. 
Lingua Materna. By RicHarp WiLsoN, B.A. 3s. 6d. 


4 First Course in English Analysis and Grammar. By R. 
WiLsoN, B.A. rs. 


A First Course in English Literature. By R. WILSON. 1s. 
Laureata. Selections from the Best Poets. 1s. 6d. 
Chips from a Bookshelf. By H. B. Browne. 1s. 3d. 


HISTORY. 


History of Bngland. By Prof. C. W. Oman. ss. Also issued in Two 
Parts (divided at 1603), 3s. each. F 
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is to be elected by the Senate and to hold office for life. In the case 
of Belfast, the Earl of Shaftesbury has already been appointed as first 
Chancellor. The Senate—to be elected hereafter on a basis of repre- 
sentation already set forth in the first draft of the Bill—will have 
general governing powers, but the course of studies and regulations 
relating to examinations, &c., will be in the hands of a General Board 
of Studies (consisting mainly of the teaching and examining staff), 
subject to the Senate's control. In thecase o Belfast there is, further, 
to be an Academic Council to control the internal academic affairs of 
the University. With the Senate rests also the appointment to pro- 
fessorships ; but, in the case of Dublin University, any such appoint- 
ment in one of the constituent colleges must be made from the 
candidates nominated by the governing body of that college. The 
Senators (outside the ex-officio members) shall hold office for five years, 
but be eligible for re-election. Provision is made for the affiliation of 
outside institutions or the recognition of their courses of study in lieu 
of those of the University. External students will be admitted to 
examinations (including degree) for a period of five years after the 
dissolution of the present Royal University, after which a course of 
study, either in the University itself or some institution recognized as 
equivalent, becomes essential to obtaining a degree. In all degree 
examinations at least one external examiner must be appointed in each 
subject or group of subjects. The University includes the Faculties of 
Arts, Science, Law, and Medicine, with power to subdivide these or 
create new faculties as the Senate shall see fit. Theconstitution of the 
governing bodies of the constituent colleges in the Dublin Universit 

is representative and provides for the representation of Local and Muni- 
cipal Authorities as well as academic interests, the Lord Mayors of 
Dublin and Cork and the Mayors of Limerick and Waterford being 
ex-officio members of the governing bodies of the Dublin and Cork 
Colleges. 

The final selection of the initial Senates has been made. In the case 
of Dublin it includes—besides the presidents of the constituent colleges 
and a fairly large representation o the academic staffs of the Queen's 
College and University College, Dublin, as at present constituted —two 
M.P.’s (Mr. Stephen Gwynne and Mr. Waldron); the Lord Chief 
B uon and Mr. Justice Barton, representing Law ; several members of 
the medical profession ; the President and Vice-President of the Gaelic 
League; Dr. Delany, of University College; Dr. Mannix, of May- 
nooth ; Dr. Healy, Archbishop of Tuam ; and the Rev. A. Murphy, of 
Limerick, representing the Church ; and Prof. Butcher, of Cambridge. 
The interests of women are represented by Miss Mary Hayden, M.A., 
who is also among those proposed for nomination on the governing body 
of the new college in Dublin, as is also Miss Agnes O'Farrelly, M.A. 
No woman representative has as yet been appointed for the Belfast 
Senate, but it is rumoured that Lady Londonderry is likely to be 
selected. 

Now that the Bill is fairly launched, it seems as though it were 
destined to encounter stormy seas on its passage to port. Especially in 
the north does the wind sit rough. A special meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church was convened at Belfast on 
April 29 to consider the measure, and a series of resolutions were laid 
before it which had been drafted by the Higher Committee, con- 
demning the Bill in strong terms as having for its practical outcome 
the establishment and endowment by the State of a Roman Catholic 
University ; as tending to introduce the sectarian principle in education 
with a consequent lowering of academic standards ; as unjust to the 
interests of Magee College, Londonderry; and as subversive of the 
‘‘rights of religious minorities" in University education hitherto 
secured by the Queen's Colleges. The Bill found only two sup- 
porters—one a minister from Dublin, the other the Rev. J. B. Armour 
of Ballymoney, who, in a spirited speech, vindicated the character of 
the new measure as the only possible one, and one, moreover, really 
less denominational than that proposed by Mr. Bryce. Finally, the 
resolutions were passed in a slightly modified form. f 

_ Various other organizations in Belfast, including, besides some re- 
ligious and political ones, the Association of Royal University 
Graduates and the Education Reform Association, have also protested 
against the new scheme on similar grounds. If the statements of 
some of their representatives in the House of Commons are to be be- 
lieved, the Northern people are as opposed to the establishment of a 
separate University in Belfast as to that of the Dublin one. 

On the other hand, the people of Munster are eager for a University 
of their own, and their chief quarrel with the Bill is that it does not 
constitute Cork College as the centre of an independent Universit 
A large and thoroughly representative meeting was held in Cork at ihe 
end of April, under the presidency of the Earl of Bandon, to urge the 
claims of Cork to at least equal treatment with Belfast. Among the 


speakers was Mr. William O'Brien, M.P., who advised the people of : 


the south, while setting before themselves as their ultimate aim a 

University of their own, in the meantime to give Mr. Birrell’s Bill a 

chance and to work towards the attainment of their own ideal b 

hearty co-operation in the new measure as a temporary one. A 

Some other speakers followed in the same strain, and suggested that 

the advance of Cork College towards recognition as a separate Uni- 
(Continued on page 406.) 
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versity might be hastened by local aid and contributions. There is no 
doubt that, if Cork continues to progress as it has done of late years, it 
will at no very distant date be strong enough to form the nucleus of a 
Munster University ; an issue to which Mr. Birrell himself—who has 
declared the Federal nature of the new Dublin University to be one of 
the weakest points, though an inevitable one under present circum- 
stances, in his scheme—apparently looks forward. 


The Convocation of the Royal University met on May 12 and passed 
some resolutions relating to the new scheme, the chief one calling for a 
larger representation of the Convocation on the Governing Body in the 
new University of Dublin. The Royal University Senate met on the 
15th and resolved that the sums to be allotted for the endowment and 
equipment of the new Universities were utterly inadequate. This, 
indeed, is a very general complaint, even on the part of those who are 
otherwise in favour of the scheme, and enters largely into the criticisms 


directed against it by Dr. O'Dwyer, Bishop of Limerick, in the May | 


number of the ZriA Educational Review. If the new Dublin 
University is to develop into a national institution, Dr. O'Dwyer 
thinks it should have an equipment equal to that of Trinity College, 
and not be condemned to carry on its work in the old Royal University 
buildings in Earlsfort Terrace. Furthermore, he maintains that it 
should be residential and provide its students with the same facilities 
for social intercourse as Trinity—an ideal which would be impossible 
of attainment in the Earlsfort Terrace buildings. Any one, indeed, 
with the least sense of architectural symmetry, who is familiar with the 
Royal University buildings—originally built lor the Exhibition of 1859, 
and subsequently adapted to their present functions with more regard to 
economy and utility than to zesthetic ideals—will admit that a Univer- 
sity which starts its existence in such a setting has a distinct grievance 
from the outset. The Bishop has other, and graver, objections against 
Mr. Birrell’s scheme. He thinks its constitution is essentially ir- 
religious and anti-Catholic; not only is no provision made for re- 
ligious teaching, but, in the absence of any declaration on the part of 
the professors that they will teach nothing contrary to the doctrines of 
revealed religion, there is no safeguard for the religious beliefs of the 
students ; there is no guarantee that a Protestant will not be appointed 
to teach modern history or a Rationalist to teach philosophy. Further, 
he considers the recommendation of the Robertson Commission in its 
final report, that two Roman Catholic Bishops should be ex-officio 
members of the Senate of any new University, to be the minimum 
demand which the Catholics of Ireland should make. 


The Catholic Graduates’ Association has drawn up a series of criti- 
cisms of the new scheme, much the same in effect as Dr. O’ Dwyer’s. 


Meantime Trinity College has been letting the new scheme alone— 
Trinit except for a letter from Dr. Mahaffy, which 
College. appeared in the Zzzs& Times on the 7th, and in 

which, while regretting his inability to share the 
views of the Provost on the question, he expressed his strong dis- 
approval of the measure as ‘‘a Bill not for promoting education, but 
for endowing conflicting creeds." Trinity College has not, however, 
been without its own internal controversies indirectly arising from the 
new proposals. At the Annual Synod of the Church of Ireland, held 
in Dublin during the last days of April, a motion was brought forward 
by the Bishop of Ossory for some reform in the present constitution 
of the Divinity School by which its control might be, in some measure, 
transferred from the Roard of the College to the Church. This has 
long been a standing grievance with many Churchmen who believe 
that, as there is nothing to determine the religious beliefs of the 
members of the Board, they are not the persons best suited to prescribe 


the courses of study or discipline of the future clergy. The motion was 


supported by other Bishops and by the Dean of St. Patrick’s, who, 
speaking as a Professor of Divinity of twenty years’ experience, said 
that, during the past five or six years, the College had been steadily 
drifting away from the outward recognition of religion in a manner 
injurious to the discipline of the Theological school; that the present 
moment was a critical one and opportune for reform ; that they were 
going to have two new Universities, one with a Roman Catholic and 
the other with a Presbyterian atmosphere. It was time for them to 
remember that the only friends Trinity College had in Ireland were 
the menibers of the Church of Ireland and that, with its past history, 
it ought to have a Church of Ireland atmosphere. 

[Since the above was written, Mr. Birrell’s announcement in the 
Standing Committee—that Magee College, so far as the Arts side is 
concerned, will be affiliated to the new University of Belfast—has 
changed the whole aspect of the Bill. The certain inference is that 
Maynooth College will be similarly affiliated to the University of 
Dublin. It is felt that to admit non-resident seminarists to a Uni- 
versity degree from which extern lay students are excluded is not only 
illogical, but contra rempublicam. Yet, so we are informed, this is 
part of the bargain that Mr. Birrell has struck with the Catholic 

ishops and from which he cannot recede. There is trouble brewing. ] 

(Continued on page 408.) 
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NEW LATIN BOOKS 


HEATH’S PRACTICAL LATIN COURSE. 


For Beginners. By FRANK PRESCOTT MOULTON, M.A. Witha 
Selection of Extracts from Ovid by J. T. PHILLIPSON, M.A., Head 
Master of Christ's College, Finchley. 390pp., crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
2s.6d. Specimen pages on application. 


GILDERSLEEVE-LODGE LATIN SERIES, 


Messrs. D. C. HEATH & Co. have arranged to undertake the future 

publication of this Series. General Editors: Professor BASIL L. 

GILDERSLEEVE, Johns Hopkins University, and  Profess r 
GONZALEZ LODGE, of Columbia University. 


BEGINNING LATIN. By Jonn E. Barss... " hi 
FIRST LATIN BOOK. By Cuas. W. BAIN Ma T" 
WRITING LATIN. Book I. (Based mainly on Cesar). 
By J. E. BARSS ads e T -* i sk 3 
WRITING LATIN. BookII.(Based on Cæsar and Cicero). 2 
LATIN COMPOSITION. By Profs. GILDERSLEEVE and 
LODGE... bi ; - sai - "T "T 
CHSAR’S GALLIC WAR. Books I.-VII. By Harry 
P: TOWLE and PAUL R. JENES  ... i ai ie 
CJESAR'S GALLIC WAR. Books I.-IV. .. "e T" 
CÆSAR’S GALLIC WAR. Book V. By Prof. Basir L. 
GILDERSLEEVE » bs d "T - vex’ UE 
LATIN EXERCISE BOOKS ON CZESAR'S GALLIC WAR. 
Compiled by A. I. Dorey. Book I. E " "e 
Book II., III., IV. each 
- ig ORATIONSOF CICERO. By Rost. W. TUNSTALL 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID. By Jas. N. ANDERSON, M.A. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE ROMAN ELEGIAC POETS. 

By J. B. CARTER ... tia M a is 7 
LIVY. Books I., XXI, XXII. By Emory B. LEASE .. 
CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Book I. By Prof. FRANK E. 

ROCKWOOD _... - ve i sh 25 " 
CICERO'S SECOND PHILIPPIC. By Prof. E. G. SiHLER 
JUVENAL'S SATIRES. By Prof. H. L. WILSÓN 5i 
CHSAR’S CIVIL WAR. By Prof. B. PERRIN .. E 


A Prospectus, containing fuller particulars of these books 
will be sent post free on application. 
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HEATH'S JUST READY. 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


By Prof. E. S. JOYNES and Prof. E. S. WESSELHOEFT. 406 pp., 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A one-book course in German Grammar, easy enough for beginners yet adequate 
for all ordinary purposes for colleges as well as schools. 
It is commended for the following features : 

1. The clearness and simplicity of its statements. 

2. The easy progressiveness of its lessons. 

3. The introduction of the verb, together with matters o elementary syntax, 

m the first lesson. 

4. Ample and skilful provision for oral as well as written grammatical drill and 
exercise work. 

5 The difficult subject of declension of noun and adjective easily developed, 
Pon weak declension being introduced before the more difficult strong de- 
clension. 

6. The clear distinction between the essential elements (in Part I.), and the more 
difficult matter (in the Syntax and Appendices). 

7. Skilful arrangement of topics, with clear graphic exhibition of forms, etc. 

8. Helpful reviews and summaries of special topics. 


FUST READY. 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
For Schools and Colleges. By FRANCIS KINGSLEY BALL, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo, 256 pp., 2s. 6d. 

The author's German Drill Book, which has been so warmly received, has served 
as a framework for this book, which is simple enough for the beginner and complete 
enough for the advanced student. In its compass of 256 pages only it contains more 
exercises and in some respects more information than many larger grammars. Tbe 
sentences of the exercises are mainly colloquial, have a certain continuity of thought, 
and permit of interesting conversational use. 


The Publishers will be pleased to post to any address the fol- 
lowing new classified Lists :— 
(a) List of Modern Language Publications. 
(b) Notable English Books. 
(c) Books suitable for Elementary and Preparatory Schools. 
(d) A Treasury of Verse for Home and School. 
(e) Complete Educational List. 
(f) Books Beautiful, Prizes and Library Books. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., 15 York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 


NEW VOLUMES IN 


BLACKS SCHOOL SERIES 


GEOGRAPHY. 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. By L. W. 
Lyde, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. Small crown 8vo, cloth. 
Illustrated with 83 diagrams. Price 3s. 6d. 


CHILD'S GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES. By L. W. Lyde, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 
Containing 32 full-page illustrations in colour. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH. 


LA DEUXIEME ANNEE DE FRANCAIS. Text and 
Exercises providing a Complete Course of Instruction 
for One Year. Written and Edited by F. B. Kirkman, 
B.A. Oxon., with the assistance of Ch. M. Garnier, 
and W. H. B. Leech, M.A. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 
fully illustrated. With or without Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. 


NATURE STUDY. 


A PLANT BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. Being an Eas 
Introduction to the Study of Plant Life. By Otto v. 
Darbishire, B.A., Ph.D. Containing 115 illustra- 
tions from photographs specially taken by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


PUBLISHED BY 


À. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, LONDON, W. 


NEW EDITION (1907). 


With 174 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL FLORA. 


For the Use of Elementary Botanical Classes, 


By W. MARSHALL WATTS, D.Sc. (Lond.), B.Sc. (Vict.), 
Late Physical Science Master in the Giggleswick Grammar School. 


LONCMANS, CREEN, & C0., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 376. Price Six Shillings. 


ESSAYS, MOCK ESSAYS, and 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. 
Reprinted from “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION." 
“ There is not one of the pieces in the book that is dull."— The Scotsman. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 


FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


"'The words and phrases in this book are well chosen, and such as 
ought to be got by heart and kept in the memory of French pupils. They 
are classified under distinct heads and are mainly in common cases, and 
may be learnt in sections as required. The fashion is old, but Mr. Storr 
knows the value of a good working vocabulary, and gives good reasons for 
the adoption of its form, as well as excellent advice as to its use." — Te 
Educational News. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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PRIZE OOMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Verse Translation Prize for April is 


Miss Alice M. Balean, 15 Alexandra Villas, Brighton. 


The winner of the Prose Translation Prize for April is 


Mrs. Boyce Gibson, Chardonne-sur-Vevey, Switzerland. 


VINETA. 


Aus des Meeres tiefem, tiefem Grunde 
Klingen Abendglocken dumpf und matt, 
Uns zu geben wunderbare Kunde 

Von der schonen alten Wunderstadt. 


In der Fluten Schooss hinabgesunken 
Blieben unten ihre Trümmer stehn ; 
Ihre Zinnen lassen goldne Funken 
Widerscheinend i. dem Spiegel sehn. 


Und der Schiffer, der den Zauberschimmer 
Einmal sah im hellen Abendroth, 

Nach derselben Stelle schifft er immer, 

Ob auch rings umher die Klippe droht. 


Aus des Herzens tiefem, tiefem Grunde 
Klingt es mir, wie Glocken, dumpf und matt ; 
Ach, sie geben wunderbare Kunde 

Von der Liebe, die geliebt es hat. 


Eine schóne Welt ist da versunken, 
Ihre Trümmer blieben unten stehn, 
Lassen sich als goldne Himmelsfunken 
Oft im Spiegel meiner Traume sehn. 


Und dann möcht’ ich tauchen in die Tiefen, 
Mich versenken in den Widerschein, 

Und mir ist, als ob mich Engel riefen 

In die alte Wunderstadt herein. 


By '* CORBAR.” 


Deep below the sea sweet bells are ringing 
Evening chimes, with soft and muflled sound, 
Tidings of a wondrous city bringing 
Sunk for ever in the depths profound. 
Ancient walls, and palaces neglected, 
Stand em bosomed in the azure main, 
‘Golden flashes from their spires, reflected 
In the mirror of the ocean-plain. 


Boatmen, who have seen the magic shimmer, 
*Neath the clear and glowing evening sky, 
Still sail on to find the distant glimmer, 
Though the crags may threaten, grim and high. 


Deep within my heart sweet bells are ringing, 
Faint and far I hear their muffled sound, 
Ah ! what news of vanished rapture bringing, 

Wondrous echoes of a love profound. 


What a world of beauty lies neglected, 
There in ruins ever to remain! 

In the mirror of my dreams retlected, 
Golden flashes gleam and fade again. 
Fain I'd plunge, and, ever deeper falling, 
Lose myself within the vision fair, 
For I hear the voice of angels calling, 
From the magic city buried there. 


By the Prize EpiTOR. 


From the depths of ocean faintly pealing 
Steals a chime at even, soft and low, 

Mystic memories to our ears revealing 
Of the city buried long ago. 


Buried deep, in ocean's lap enfolden, 
Ruined, yet eternal it abides ; 

From the minarets and turrets golden 
Flashes sparkle on the glassy tides. 

And the mariner who once the shimmer 
Sees at dayfall in the afterglow, 

Still must steer to seek the magic glimmer, 
Though the sunk reefs threaten death below. 

In my heart an undertone is pealing, 
Faint as far-off vesper bells, and low, 

Memories, ah me ! to me revealing 
Of the love I loved long long ago. 

(Continued on page 410.) 
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SUPPLY BLOCKS. 


Finest Half-Tone Copper Blocks at reasonable 
prices. | 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS 


for the educational columns of all London, Pro- 
vincial, Indian, Colonial, and Continental Papers. 
Estimates and advice as to most suitable Papers 
sent free of charge. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS. 


Prospectuses filed and forwarded free of charge 
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These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 370. 


AMBRIDGE. — Paying Guests 


received at so Jesus Lane (opposite Jesus college 
gates). Highest references to Clergy, Heads of Schools, 
and others. R and comfortable. Suitable for 
long or short stay. Special terms for members of the 
teaching profession. Apply—Miss BuLLock. 


RUSSELS.—Four or Five Ladies 

wanted to share a comfortable House between 
Town and Country during the month of August. Bath, 
garden, and g table. Not a Boarding House. 
Terms 35s. a week.  Address—PRINCIPAL, 218 Avenue 


Brugmann, Uccle- Brussels 
CHAPMAN, 


ISS WALLIS 


D.Sc. Econ. Lond., 130 Inverness Terrace, 
Bayswater, London, W., gives lessons orally or by cor- 
tespondence in Modern History and Political Economy 
liri above address or at pupils' residence. Terms 

erate. 


SWISS LADY from Neuchatel, 

who has been teaching at the Edgbaston 
Church of England College for Girls and also Assistant 
Mistress at the College Boarding House for 5 years, 
wishes to take Girls to Switzerland for the Winter for 
Languages and Sports, and is also willing to arrange 
for a Summer tour similar to one she undertook last 
summer. Apply to M. E., Church College, Edgbaston. 


SCHOOL FIRE DRILL. 


Th BE SOLD, Two Merryweather 


CANVAS CHUTE ESCAPES. Hardly used. 
20 feet and 40 feet long. Also Two London Hand 
Pumps and Six Fire Buckets. Also School Desks, &c. 
Address— No. 8,031.3% 


OR SAL E.—New large Wall. 
Maps; Geographical Charts; Wall Atlases ; 
Drawing, Nature Study, Brush Work, and Plant Life 
and Diagrams at reduced prices. Particulars 
free, from Joun Davis, 13 Paternoster Row, 

on. 


: To be Let. 


ARWICKSHIRE.—Tobe LET, 


) unfurnished, excellent detached Residence 
with large garden (two tennis courts), 4 reception, 
14 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, commodious 
ground floor domestic offices. Eminently suitable for 
a first-class School or Boarding House. Apply to 
SOOKES & SouTHoRN, Estate Agents, Leamington 
pa 


: Partnership keea" : 


Required. 


A N Assistant Mistress (LL.D.) de- 
sires to join in opening a KINDERGARTEN 
or PREPARATORY SCHOOL with another Assis- 
tant Master or Mistress who could furnish an equal 
small capital with herself. Address—No. 8,069. # 


A LADY, having worked up Day 
School from 2 to so Pupils, now requires well 

quenned PARTNER with small capital or would sell. 
icinity of Bournemouth. Address—No. $8,029. 


School Wanted. : 


e 
49000000000000060000600000000000000 


I oes wishes to buy good KIN- 


DERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY 
: paa or good nucleus for same. 
1070. 


Address—No. 


Posts Wanted. 


Prepaid rate: 3o words, 2s. ; each ro words 
after, 6d. (Use of Office address, 1s. extra.) 
For latest time for receiving these announce- 
ments see front page. 

(Replies to advertisements marked 3 should 
be sent under cover to "The Journal of 
Education” Office, 3 Broadway, Ludeate 
Hill, E.C., i» each case accompanied bv a 
loose stamp to cover postage on to adver- 
liser. Post Cards will wot be sent on.) 


YMNASTIC, GAMES, AND 


SPORTS MISTRESSES. — LIVERPOOL 
GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE. — Full 
trained Teachers disengaged and qualified to teac 
Drilling and Gymnastics (Swedish and British systems), 
Fencing, Swimming, Dancing, Horse-riding, Cricket 

ockey, Lacrosse, Tennis, minton, Remedi 
Exercises and Massage, Sick-nursing, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. Apply — PRINCIPAL, 1g: Bedford Street, 
Liverpool. 


AMES AND GYMNASTIC MIS- 


TRESSES with exceptional qualifications can 
be obtained on lication to A. ALEXANDER, Prin- 
cipal, Physical Training College, Southport. —— 


ANTED, Post as JUNIOR 


ENGLISH MISTRESS, for September. 
Taking Intermediate Arts July. Cambridge Higher 
Local Honour Certificate (Groups A, B, H) and 
London Matriculation. Some experience and High 
School education. Address—No. 8,025.%# 


ANTED, by a SWEDISH 


GYMNASTIC AND GAMES MISTRESS, 
Re-engagement in School. Has gained Madame 
Bergman Osterberg's Certificate. indly state full 
particulars. Address— No. 8,027.98 


OCTOR'S Widow seeks Re-engage- 
ment as MATRON or MATRON-HOUSE- 
KEEPER in Boys’ School, September. 
Needlewoman and Packer, knowledge of all Childish 
ailments, good disciplinarian. Highest references. 
Address No. 8,026.3t 


ADY Graduate, experienced, seeks 

Non-resident Post in School or Family. Eng- 

lish, German (acquired abroad), French, Mathematics, 
Latin. Address—No. 8,024. # 


ARISIENNE.—Brevet supérieur 


and B.A. London (Honours) ; Teacher's Dip- 
lonia (Cambridge); Senior French Mistress in well 
known London High School; many years’ experience 
—has some time disengaged for CLASS or PRIVATE 
COACHING; also Coaching by Correspondence. 
Address— No. 8,028. 9 


Y A J ANTED, by L.R.A.M., Position 

as SENIOR MUSIC MISTRESS in Sep- 
tember. Pupil of the late Walter Macfarren, Esq., 
F.R.A.M.; Frederick Dawson, Esq., Virtuoso ; Dr. 
Henry Hiles, F. R.C.O. Oxon., Professor of Harmony, 
Manchester University. Excellent testimonials. Re- 
markable successes, including the L. R. A.M. diploma 
at 16. Address—No. 8,023.% 


ANTED, Post in a High School 


or Private College or School, by Senior 

French Mistress, B. és Lettres, Graduate of Freiburg 

and Milan Colleges. Direct method. Phonetics. Ex- 

rienced. Good disciplinarian. Formerly French 
istressin G.P.D.S.T. Address—No. 8,020. # 


INDERGARTEN MISTRESS 


AND TRAINER (Trained Froebel Institute) 
desires Post, in England or abroad, as HEAD MIS- 
TRESS of Junior School. Has had considerable ex- 
perience in training for the Higher Froebel Examina- 
tions and in the organization of Lower School Classes. 
Address—No. 8,019. %# 


EQUIRED, in September, as 
ENGLISH MISTRESS in High School. 
London or neighbourhood preferred. Cambridge 
Higher Local Certificate in Literature, Languages, and 
History (Honours), Cambridge University Teacher's 
Certificate e ep i Considerable experience in pre- 
aring for bridge Senior and Junior Examination 
ndon Matriculation, and Cambridge Higher Loca 
Examination (Groups History and Geography). Ad- 
dress—D 2088, 34 Union Street, Birmingham. 


HE ASSOCIATION OF UNI. 


VERSITY WOMEN TEACHERS recom. 
mends highly qualified 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


with University distinctions (Degree or equivalent), 
some with g ence. 
Open to Engagements :— 
Mathematics: (1) Tripos Il. ; also Classics, Form 
subjects. (2) Hon. Mods. III.; also lish, 
Scripture (3) B.A. 


Lond. ; also French, Classics, E glish, Geog à 

nd. ; also Frenc assics, English, raphy ; 

trained. (4) B.A. Lond. ; also Classics, much. 
Form suec (s) B.A. Lond. ; also Classics, 
English, Nature Study ; £rained. 

Science : (1) Tri II. ; Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
Physics Physiology Hygiene raphy ; 
trained. : (2 B.Sc. Lond. and yas: Botany, 

ature Study emistry cs, elementary 
Zoology ; trained. 3) B.Sc. Lond. ; Mathe- 
matics (pure and applied), experimental Physics, 
Chemistry. 

Classics: (1) Tripos II. ; also good German. (2) B.A. 
Lond.; also English, History, Psychology, ic, 
French, Geography. (3) B.A. Ireland : also 
English, Geography, French; trained. (4) M.A. 
Aber. ; also Form subjects, Needlework, Drill ; 
trained. 

Modern Languages: (1) Tripos I., French and Ger- 
man (acquired abroad) ; also Form subjects. 
(2) Tripos I., French and German; also English 4 
trained. (3) Tripos III., English and French 
(acquired abroad); also Form subjects; trained. 


(6) A ; French and German (acquired abroad) ; 
orm 


also subjects, Needlework. ) Tripos ; 
French and German, Form subjects, Needlework, 
Games. 


History and Bnelish: (1) Tripos I. (History) ; 
Tripos II. (English); Games, Drill; trained. 
(2) Hon. Sch. II. (English) ; also History, 
Voice Production, Divinity. (3) Hon. Sch. III. ; 
also Form subjects, French; £rained. (4) B.A. 
Lond., History Hons. II. ; also Classics, ele- 
mentary Mathematics, French. (s) B.A. Lond., 
History Hons. II. ; also Classics, Mathematics, 
English. (6) B.A. Lond., History Hons. II. ; 
also Latin, Mathematics, elementary Science, Geo- 
graphy. (7) B.A. Lond., English Hons. III. ; 
also Classics, Nature Study, Form subjects ; 
trained. (8) B.A. Lond., I. ; History, Literature, 
French, Classics ; trained. (9) B.A. Lond., 
English, History: also Classics, French, Mathe- 
matics ; trained. (10) M.A. Aber. ; English and 
History, Hons. 11. ; also Mathematics, Geography, 
Latin, Games ; trained. (11) B.A. Vic., History, 
English; also French, Geography, Latin. (12) B.A. 
Wales, English, History ; also French, Latin, 
- Geography. 

EXAMINATIONS conducted in 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS in all 
subjects, by written papers and viva voce, by Examiners 
of long professional standing and exceptional experience. 


Applications to be made to the SECRETARY, 66 
BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, W 


Calling hours: Wednesdays, 3 to 5; Saturdays 
rr to x. 


SSISTANT MISTRESS seeks Re- 


engagement, September. London Matricula- 


tion (First Class), Intermediate Arts (Latin excepted). 
Usual English subjects: Science, Mathematics, 
French, Latin. Non-resident in London. Eight 


years’ experience. Address—No. 8,034.% 


\ A J ANTED, in September, Post as 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS by a trained, 
Certificated Teacher. Subjects: English, French, 
German, Botany, Hygiene, Physiology, Arithmetic, 
Drawing, Swedish Drill. Address—8,015.9 
OUSE-MISTRESS seeks Re- 
L eneagement, September, in either Boys’ or 
Girls’ School. organizer and disciplinarian. 
Thoroughly experienced in School routine. 
references. Address—No. 8,032.4% 


ANTED, in September, Post as 


KINDERGARTEN or JUNIOR FORM 
MISTRESS. Higher N.F.U. and Ling Certificates. 
Five years in present post. Apply—Miss Mgap, Mel- 
bourne House, Ashley Road, Hale, Cheshire. 


ANTED Post in School as 


LANGUAGE MISTRESS (B.A. R.U.I.). 
German (acquired abroad), French, Latin, English. 
Address—No. 8,040. 3l 


xcellent 


* Replies to these advertisements should be addressed “‘ No. ——, The Journal of Education, 8 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E,C.'" 


Bach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. 


Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 
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In its depths a fair world lies enfolden, 


Ruined, yet eternal it abides ; 


Oft the light of vanished hopes and golden 
` Fancies o'er my dreaming spirit glides. 
Then I fain would cleave the depths and falling 
Sink beneath the wave's refulgent gleams ; 
And I hear the voice of angels calling 
To the magic City of my dreams. 


We classify the 86 translations received as follows :— 

First Class.—(a) Corbar, Agricola, Djénane, Hibernia, Yemen.— 
(^) Grace, Hasta, W.G.M., Burying beetle, K. E. B. 
nglish Clover, Wallenstein I., Ruga, 
Gorrymore, Elsa, K. E.R., Julie, Daer adairf, Iphigenia, Beanstalk, 
A.M., Eta, Otac, Degge, Asra, Iolola, Em, Forget-me-not, Rattles, | Wagner. 


Second Class. —Walkerburn, 


Perrillo, Mars, von Arentsschild, Scout. 


Third Class. —Veuve Clicquot, Wakefieldia, Astronomer, Moyglas, 
Mary Caunter, Echo, Chiarina, Per ardua, Will-o’-the-wisp, Koma, 
Fortes et fidelis, La Garaye, J.J.W., Silvana, Deutschland, Roddie, 
Immerito, Achilles, Etare, Homestren, Trebor, Rue, M.W.F., Wilts, 


Delta. 


Fourth Class.—Trebla, Anmut, Kotch, E.V., Fabian, Maria, O.V., 
Is, Fanny, R.A., Bath, Atlas, Nostis, Fallal, U.A., Herga. 
Undine, Girlie, S.T., Submarine, Emergence, Chelton, 


Fifth Class. 
Consu, Priam, First essay, L.A.R., Prosit. 


There was a small field, but the general performance was above the 
average, and five at least were worthy of a prize. 
culty of double rimes is again raised, but here, as several versions 
In the prize version, ‘‘ neglected ” shows 
stress of rime, and **a love profound” does not render **die geliebt 
* Yemen” ran the winner very hard, and her version showed 
more poetic feeling, but the first two lines of stanza five turned the 


proved, it is not insoluble. 
es hat.” 


scale, though the last two are excellent. 


** In my heart a world of hopes is holden, 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from G. Tarde :— ; 


Des génies originaux avaient beau en effet faire jouer des nouveautés. 

à sensation, telles que ‘‘ Atalias,” ** Hernanias," ‘‘ Macbethes,” le 
ublic les négligeait souvent pour courir aux représentations ‘‘d’(Edipe- 
oi” ou des ‘‘ Oiseaux." 
d'un romancier novateur, échoua complètement devant lesuccés frénétique 


Et ** Nanais," peinture pourtant vigoureuse 


d'une édition populaire de l’ **Odyssée." Aux oreilles saturées d'alexan- 
drins classiques, romantiques ou autres, excédées des jeux enfantins de 


la césure et de la rime, tantót jouant à la bascule et s'appauvrissant 
ou s'enrichissant tour à tour, tantót jouant à cache-cache et disparaissant 
pour se faire chercher, le bel hexamètre libre et abondant d’Homére, 
la strophe de Sapho, l'iambe de Sophocle, vinrent procurer des délices 
ineffables, qui firent le plus grand tort à la musique d'un certain 
La musique en général retomba à son poste secondaire dans 


la hiérarchie des beaux-arts, et il y eut en revanche dans ce renou- 


vellement philologique de l'esprit humain, l'occasion d'une floraison 
littéraire inespérée qui permit à la poésie de reprendre son rang 
légitime, c'est-à-dire le premier. 
en effet, quand reverdit la langue, et à plus forte raison quand celle-ci 


Elle ne manque jamais de refleurir, 


change tout à fait et qu'il a plaisir à exprimer de nouveau les banalités 


éternelles. 


Ce n'était pas là un simple passe-temps de délicats. Le 
peuple y prenait part avec passion. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 


The standing difh- 


petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by June 16th, 
addressed " Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." 


Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 


As a city time's dark waters hide ; 
y 


Still, at whiles, its ruins glimmer golden 
In the drift of sleep's enchanted tide." 


My “ glassy tides" is a borrowed plume of hers. 


These Schcol and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 409. 


RACTICAL DRESSMAKING 


taught by a Lady, fully qualified. Schools, 
Classes, or Private Pupils visited. Town or Country. 
Address—K., 2 Hayes. lace, Marylebone, N.W. 


AS MATRON in Boys School. 


Experienced. Accustomed to the care of 
delicate bo Thoroughly experienced in School 
routine and could assist in tcm. Excellent 
references. — Miss UNDpERwoop, Stoke Hill, Coventry. 


R QUIRED, for September, Non- 
resident Post as MODERN LANGUAGE 
MISTRESS. French, German (studied abroad), ele- 
mentary Italian. Cambridge Higher Local Honours. 
Six years’ experience in Registered Schools.— Miss 
Masi. TuaTCHRER, Midsomer Norton. 


USIC MISTRESS, L.R.A.M., 


desires Post, in September. Pianoforte, 
Class Singing, Theory, Harmony, French (acquired 
abroad). Six years’ experience. Successful prepara- 
tion for Examinations. —Miss CouLDREY, Summerhill, 
Lyme Regis. 


Gos Lady (Protestant), hold- 


ing German Teacher's Certificate, desires Situ- 
ation for July, August, September; or August, 
September only. At present eis d in Oxford. 
English references.—Miss BLESSMANN, Norham Hall, 
Oxford. 


ERMAN Lady (Protestant), hold- 


ing German Teacher's Certificate, desires Situ- 
ation for Summer Holidays. At present studying in 
Oxford. English reference.—Miss ZUCKSCHWERDT, 
Norham Hall, Oxford. 


RENCH MASTER.—French 


Gentleman, ten years' experience in trading, 
good athlete, desires Appointment in English School 
(resident or non-resident). Perfect knowledge of Eng- 
lish.—A. BRÉAvuD Dg MoLLins, Fontenailles, Ouchy 


Lausanne, Switzerland. 
ANTED, Post as JUNIOR 
Oxford 


FORM MISTRESS. Resident. 
Higher Local Certificate. Some experience. Address 
—Miss Kirxsy, The Girls’ High School, Peterborough. 


a copy of " Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches.” 


EF Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 


corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


A GERMAN Protestant Lady, 32 
years old, holding German Teacher's Certificate, 

and French Brevet supérieur of Alliance Francaise in 

Paris, desires Situation for pul August, September. 

At present studying in Oxford. English reference. 

Que AY required.—Miss Duvet, Norbam Hall, 
xford. 


| Ape (20) desires Post next Term 
Local 


in good Secondary School. Cambridge Higher 
Honours. English, French, German.— M., 
2 Highworth Villas, Worthing. 


EUNE francaise, diplómée Univer- 
sité, trés bon accent, désire place au pair dans 
bonne famille ou situation dans pension. Préférence 

Londres ou environs. — Ecrire—Mile. SrgNSIPPE, 64 
rue Croix, Blanche, Bordeaux. 


RENCHMAN, Son of Protestant 
Clergyman, Bachelier às Lettres, desires 
TUTORSHIP OF CHILDREN in England during 
Long Vacation (July-October). Write—Mr. ROGER 
DoxaAcNzz, Rue de la Santé 46, Paris. 


YMNASTICS AND GAMES 
MISTRESS seeks Appointment. Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Hockey, Tennis, 
La Crosse, Net Ball, Dancing, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Physiology. | Apply—SkEcRETARY, Anstey College, 
Erdington, Warwickshire. 


desires Post as LANGUAGE MISTRESS 
(French and German). Willing to assist with other 
subjects. Highest references. — F RAULEIN, c.o. Carnall, 
130 Oxton Road, Birkenhead. 


AILY or Resident. — Excellent 


Boys GOVERNESS (Registered Teacher, 
Column B). Conscientious, painstaking, good discipli- 
narian,thorough English, Mathematics Latin, Sciences, 
French, Music, Drill. Highest references. — HOOPER, 
13 Regent Street, London. Many other highly quali- 
fied Governesses. List gratis. Established 1881. 


RINCIPAL recommends pains- 


taking, efficient CLASSICAL TEACHER. 
Cambridge Tripos Certificate. Advanced Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, German, French, Games (Tennis, 
Hockey).—11,085 E, Hooper's, 13 Regent Street. 
Many excellent Teachers disengaged for September. 
List gratis. 


AA experienced German Governess 


S DRILL AND GYMNASTIC 


MISTRESS.  Trained experienced teacher, 
holds good Certificates. Hygiene, Physiology, Ana- 
tomy, Dancing, junior English, all outdoor Games. 
Daily or resident. Good references. — 10,989 E, 
Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, London. 

HOUSE- 


S MATRON or 


KEEPER. Doctor's Daughter. Thorough 
knowledge of Nursing, Dispensing, minor Surgical 
Dressings, Children's ailments, experienced in House- 
hold anagement, Bookkeeping. Excellent refer- 
ences. —1,007 H, Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, London. 


IGHLY recommended German 


_& MUSIC MISTRESS. Trained Certificated 
Leipsic Conservatoire. Accustomed School routine. 
German, Piano. Prepared successfully for Examina- 
tions, Resident or Visiting, — 9,397 F, Hooper's, 
13 Regent Street, London. Many disengaged. Good 


selection now for September Term. Printed list gratis. 
Established 1881. 
ARISIENNE.—Protestant Lady 


(Diplóme Supérieur, experienced in Public 
School Teaching, good disciplinarian) desires Re- 
engagement. Successful for Examinations.  Liter- 
ature, Composition, Conversation. Gouin's Method if 
desired. ighest testimonials. —PARISIENNE, Sharp's, 
Queen's Terrace, N.W 


W ANTED for September. — 


Teacher of long experience wishes to join 
another Lady, who, having small School or connexion, 
would like help of a partner.—Miss SCHWEITZER, 
Innishannon, Co. Cork, Ireland. 


MIVSIE MISTRESS (Violin and 


A — Cello), certificated and experienced, seeks. 
Post in high-class School or Conservatorium. Would 
train orchestra. Address—Frl. SIEGFRIED, Amalien- 
strasse, 31, Würzburg. 


M “sic MISTRESS, experienced 


VÀ and well Certificated, requires Light Post 
with time for study. Very moderate salary.—M. M., 
Oxford House, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


ADY, North German, desires Post 

as ART AND LANGUAGE MISTRESS. 

Painting (every style) and Drawing, studied in Berlin 

and Paris, German, French. Experience. —Fiàulein 
WINKLER, 4 Lauriston Gardens, Edinburgh. 
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IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


XIIL—MUSIC TEACHING. 


A WoRD TO HEAD MASTERS AND MISTRESSES ON 
EDUCATIONAL METHOD AS APPLIED TO 
MusiC TEACHING. 


By ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 


ANY parents and teachers are apt to forget the fact 
that, in music, as in other subjects—such as foreign 
languages, arithmetic, drawing—if the teaching be good, no 
visible results should appear for some considerable time. In 
any subject it is easy to produce a certain class of results 
_ which are no indication of real progress: e.g., a little child 
can be taught, in a few days, to repeat a piece of difficult 
French poetry, while it will take months to teach him to use 
with understanding in conversation, or to recognize in another 
context, the words used in the poem. A child can be taught 
to copy an elaborate drawing of mountains, trees, water, and 
figures long before he could draw with truth and freedom a 
simple study in still life. 

Parallel instances are common in music teaching. Girls 
are often turned out able to play really difficult piano music, 
but quite unable to read at sight a little hymn-tune or easy 
duets, to accompany the easiest song, to sing at sight in the 
simplest part-song or madrigal. They often do not know the 
key of the pieces they play, are wholly ignorant of the key- 
sequence through which the music passes and of its form. 
Quite advanced pupils, if stopped in the middle of a piece, 
often cannot, even with the music before them, begin again 
at any place indicated, but have to go back to some purely 
arbitrary spot, such as the top of the page (not, be it noticed, 
to a natural musical stopping place), thus showing they are 
«dependent on some semi-mechanical process of sequence or 
association. If this be once broken, they are found to have 
mo solid foundation of reading, knowledge of phrasing, key- 
sequence, or form to fall back upon. It is very much like the 
«ay in which a little child taught to “read” by constant use 
.of the same book can go on, apparently following the text, till 
interrupted, but then has to begin again at some spot where 
a picture, a full stop, or capital letter gives him his bearings 
again. 

French and Music. 

Let us compare the time spent by girls on attaining this 
paltry standard with that taken to learn a foreign language 
such as French. In any good school, where the average time 
given to French is from four to five hours a week (lessons and 
preparation) between the ages of eight and eighteen, the 
«average girl is able at eighteen to pass a certain University 
examination. This consists of questions in the whole of 
grammar, modern and historical, and syntax; to translate at 
sight pieces of difficult French prose and poetry; to trans- 
late into French, English prose and poetry; to write a 
composition in French on a subject chosen by the examiner, 
and to submit to an oral test, carrying on a conversation for 
about fifteen minutes, on any subject chosen by the examiner. 
In short, she knows the French language. 

Now, hardly any child who learns the piano from eight to 
eighteen spends less than from four to seven hours a week on 
lessons and practice. During this time, or part of it, she 
probably also learns class singing, hears a certain number of 
concerts, church music, military music, street and dance 
music ; she may also hear music at home, and perhaps learn 
solo singing and harmony ; and all this, not only at school, but 
in the holidays, on Sundays—at all times. At eighteen, if the 
average girl can play well, or is even a keen and intelligent 
listener, we are delighted with her “ musicalness.” Why this 
extraordinary discrepancy between the average results? 
Every child has to learn French, and all reach a certain 
standard, however much they may dislike it. Children who 
efinitely dislike music are rarely made to go on with it. More- 
«Over, the French teaching is all done in class, while nearly all 


the music teaching is individual work; so the advantage should 
lie with music. The details which together make up intelli- 
gent piano playing are none of them of such extraordinary 
difficulty that a genius is needed to master them. 


The Elements of Piano Playing. 


The necessary equipment for intelligent (not híghly artistic) 
piano playing is (1) a strong sense of rhythm ; (2) a cultivated 
ear; (3) a knowledge of phrasing and a sense of form and 
key; (4) a quick recognition of, and sensitive familiarity with, 
the common idioms of the language of music, resulting from 
such an intimate knowledge of the notation that the seeing of 
the written note and playing of it on the piano has long ago 
become as simultaneous an act as it is to look at and say a 
printed sentence. Take these points separately :— 

(1) A sense of rhythm is one of the first and most easily 
trained faculties of the child or the savage, while in folk-song, 
the music of the people, rhythmic variety is a salient feature. 
It is absurd to suppose that any civilized child cannot be 
trained to rhythmic sensitiveness who can be taught to clap 
hands in time to music or to march in step. It is a question 
of method. 

(2) A cultivated ear.—No one who has seen what is daily 
done in elementary schools, in classes of sikty or seventy, in 
teaching children to read at sight from Tonic Sol-fa or Staff 
Notation, by hand signs or otherwise, can doubt that the ear 
of any child who is not tone-deaf can be trained. It is esti- 
mated that only about 2 per cent. of elementary-school 
children are tone-deaf. Again, it is a question of method. 

(3) A knowledge of phrasing and a sense of form and 
key.— The mental processes required for this are strictly akin 
to those involved in learning grainmar, analysis, in the elemen- 
tary study of metre, and of literary style. A working, 
elementary knowledge of these things is not beyond the reach 
of the ordinary schoolgirl ; but must, in music, depend on pre- 
liminary ear training and knowledge of notation, just as in 
literature they depend on the power of listening to and speak- 
ing poetry, and of reading print with absolute ease. It is a 
question of method. 

4. Real familiarity with musical notation, so that the 
seeing and playing of notes, ordinary chords, phrases, and 
rhythms is as simultaneous a process as seeing and speaking 
letters, words, and sentences in print. Here we come upon 
a startling hiatus in most music teaching. It is a fact 
that an appreciable number of pupils who are advanced 
enough to enter for, and to pass, the Intermediate and Higher 
Examinations of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
and Royal College of Music, in reading a simple piece of 
music, often show that it is still possible for them to confuse 
the treble and bass clefs, entirely to forget an accidental 
throughout the bar; while such ordinary phrases as— 


instead of being instinctively recognized and played—just as 
they would look at and say such little phrases as " How do 
you do?” " Once upon a time"; " The reader, in spite of this, 
will, of course, understand," &c.—are often stumbled at, or, if 
read properly, are evidently deliberately thought out, just as 
some strange Hebrew naine in the Bible might be thought out 
by a good reader if met with for the first time. Many of 
them seem to have no real certainty as to the meaning of an 
accidental—that is, whether it is only chromatic or whether it 
presages a change of key, and, in the latter case, appear to 
have no notion that a simple passage is more likely to pass 
through the dominant, subdominant, or relative minor than 
to go to some key as remote as Kamchatka. 

Real feeling for time and rhythm is so commonly lacking 
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that when a candidate appears who has what should be quite 
normal feeling for it, the examiner is inclined to over-estimate 
the performance quite unduly. All the advanced candidates, 
however, can play all the major, both forms of minor, and 
chromatic scales, with hands an octave, a third, a sixth, or a 
tenth apart from either the treble or bass end of the piano, 
or in contrary motion; all inversions of the dominant and 
diminished sevenths, from the treble or bass, and scales in 
double octaves. 

It is not that all this is not needful, but that there is total 
disparity between the intellectual understanding «and the 
physical technique. “ These things ought ye to have done, 
and not to have left the other undone.” The truth is that 
what passes as “technique” is often a mechanical substitute 
for a total lack of intellectual grip and artistic feeling. 


Prague and the pianola may, we hope, hasten the inevitable | 


reaction. 


Music Teachers not Trained as Teachers. 


Heads of schools are themselves so often not musical that 
they naturally leave music entirely in the hands of music 
teachers. These, paradoxical as it may seem, are often too 
musical and never realize that, in the early stages, certain 
perceptions, which in themselves were innate, are quite un- 
developed in their less gifted pupils. Personally, it took me 
some time to realize that it was possible for some of my 
pupils at the Royal College to be writing harmony without 
hearing, in their heads, the sound of what they were writing. 
Curious as this may seem, there is a familiar parallel: some 
years ago it was quite possible for a short-sighted or colour- 
blind child to slip through the meshes of school life without 
his defect being noticed, save by an accident. Another large 
class of teachers are themselves merely mechanically trained 
technicists, who are content to reproduce their own type. 
In both classes the large majority are untrained in the theory 
of teaching, the psychology of the child—that study which, in 
other subjects, has produced such great improvement in 
methods of teaching. Hence, in my opinion, the large 
majority of children are taught the elementary steps in the 
art of music on lines which, in other subjects, was represented 
by “ Mangnall’s Questions" and “ The Use of the Globes." 

The ordinary musical methods, if applied to the teaching 
of a language, say French, would result in a girl being able 
to repeat, with or without the book, long extracts from the 
classic French authors with considerable skill and apparent 
enjoyment (just as girls play music of the great masters with 
technical skill and giving a good imitation of their teacher's 
reading of the work) ; to repeat fluently all the conjugations of 
the regular and irregular verbs and long lists of words (just as 
girls run through all the scales and many arpeggios and 
technical studies) ; but totally unable to understand a French- 
man if they met him in society, to pick up a French book or 
newspaper and understand it, or even to conduct the necessary 
conversation at a meal in an hotel or on a railway journey. 
Such modest linguistic achievements are certainly not more 
within reach than is the musical power to read hymn-tunes, 
easy dance music, or to sing easy part-music at sight. 


An Attainable Standard. 


Having pointed out these common deficiencies in the 
standard asked for and attained, it is only fair to attempt to 
suggest what standard is a reasonable one to ask for and 
how it may be reached. I believe—not as a matter of mere 
theory, but as a result of experiment and practice by myself 
and others interested in this question—that the average girl, 
one not in any sense musically gifted, could, without any 
addition to the time now spent on music—that is, from four to 
seven hours a week from eight to eighteen years old—be taught 
(1, and most important) to be a really intelligent and in- 
terested listener to the great literature of music, choral, 
orchestral, and instrumental; (2) to read at sight, and play 
easily on the piano, hymn-tunes, easy accompaniments, dance 
music (in such a manner that people can dance to it !) ; (3) to 
play well easy piano music, by which I mean such work as 
Bach's two-part inventions and little preludes, Mozart's easier 


sonatas, many of Mendelssohn's Lieder, and Grieg’s little 
pieces; also to be able to make out for herself music consider. 
ably more advanced; (4) to be able to sing at sight all easy 
part-music, and to make a very good attempt indeed at sing- 
ing difficult part-music. | 


Amateurs and Amateurs. 


It may be asked if we have not already far too many medi- 
ocre amateurs, and why one should try to increase them. 
It is quite true that we have far too many bad amateurs, but 
the quality of their badness is the trouble. They are so 
very bad in that they are quite unaware of their badness, 
so that a very poor performer, one who really should 
never perform save in the privileged circle of home life, com- 
placently offers his or her services for public or semi-public 
entertainments, and lowers his own standard of taste and that 
of his audience by the use of such second-rate stuff as alone 
lies within his very limited powers. The same type of 
amateur, properly trained, is the stuff out of which could be 
evolved the really understanding audiences, for lack of which 
English music pines, dependent on the caprice of little London 
cliques or on the ready-made prejudices and preferences | 
handed down by those influenced by similar cliques of a past 
generation. Further, these are the people who could be the 
life and soul of a widespread extension of musical culture 
among all classes of the community, probably on some such . 
lines as those of the admirable musical competition move- 
ment which was started by, and is still mostly in the hands of, . 
the country magnates, who fully recognize the importance of . 
a wider and less artificially stimulated support—1.e., if the work 
is to last and to become generally, as it has in a few places, 
one of the greatest educational, civilizing, and unifying in- 
terests of English social life. What is needed is the treat- 
ment of music as a language which every cultured person. 
must at least understand. It ts the only common language 
of mankind, and ought to be treated as such up to a certain 
point, quite regardless of personal idiosyncrasies. We do not 
ask if a child has a talent for languages and natural excep- 
tional aptitude before deciding whether to give him linguistic: 
training; up to a certain point it is an integral part of any 
decent education. Music has a still more important educa-. 
tional function than any foreign language, being the common, 
language for the expression of emotion, imaginative power, 
and rhythmic feeling; and, as a training, is of use from the 
very earliest years and for all classes of the community. So. 
much for those boys and gitls who are not naturally gifted :: 
our aim should be to give them understanding of the universal 
language, an added joy in life, and a reasonable minimum of 
power to use, and helpin spreading the culture of an ennobling: 
art. As to the really musical children, I believe that the 
training given to the others would, if shared by them, bring 
them by about thirteen or fourteen to a far more advanced stage 
than is now usual. They would go on to the artist teacher 
really good fluent readers, thus saving endless time later in 
deciphering new music, and thoroughly trained in rhythm, 
time, and key, intellectually as well as sensuously, at the right. . 
age for such training. 


Co-ordination of Music Teaching. 


To attain such results it is necessary in schools to correlate 
musical education throughout. At present the class-singing 
teacher often teaches with a different nomenclature and 
method from either the piano or harmony teachers. I have 
myself inspected one school, in other respects a good one and 
having some two hundred pupils, where the children in one 
form were being taught to read on the system of the fixed doh, 
while in the next class above, to which presumably these chil- 
dren would move up next year, the movable doh was being used. 
The teacher in the second class was perplexed with the 
" stupidity " of the children! 

Elementary ear training and the teaching of rhythm should 
go on with voice and instrument together. At present, chil- 
dren usually cannot sing at sight the simplest little tune which 
they are going to read and to play with the right hand. In short, 
the intelligence or intellectual apprehension of the thing aimed 
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at should be kept at about the same level, if not ahead of, 
the physical technique. Surely this is the plainest common 
sense. In no other study do we expect a child habitually to 
do things without having a clear conception of what it is that 
he is going to try to do; though it is true that we use the 
imitative powers to a certain extent in teaching matters purely 
physical or sensuous, such as dancing and physical exercises, 
learning by rote, singing by ear, and so on; but we are in 
general agreement that it is hopeless to teach the intellectual 
aspect of anything in this way. 


Notation. 


Further, there should, on the part of heads, be a steady 
insistence on a far more thorough teaching of notation. A 
large part of every child’s practising and lesson should be 
given to reading at sight on a carefully graded method, intro- 
ducing successive novelties and difficulties (exactly as is done 
in a good reading method), until all the ordinary chords and 
little phrases are as easy and familiar, and as easily and 
automatically played, as correspondingly common words 
and little sentences are read. “ Look and play " and " Look 
and sing " should be as well recognized a method as " Look and 
say." The tonic, dominant, and subdominant chords, in all 
keys and in all their inversions, should thus become absolutely 
familiar; and a child should practise musical dictation in both 
note and rhythm, separately at first and then together, till any 
tune can be written down by ear as easily as an ordinary Eng- 
lish sentence. A similar method should then be continued 
first with intervals and then with chords, as a preliminary 
to harmony teaching. All this ear training would, of course, 
be class-work. The reading on the piano must be individual 
or, at most, done with two children together. 

A word should here be said about the distribution of time 
given to music during the years from eight to eighteen. I 
believe that the language rule holds good for music. The 
accepted practice in schools which get the best results in 
French, I understand, is to give four or even fivelessons a week 
in the kindergarten and four a week in all forms up to about 
twelve years old (Form III.)—teaching at first by ear and 
beginning to touch on grammatical points as they occur: 
above Form III. the lessons are reduced to three a week and 
stay at this till it is necessary to specialize, say at sixteen, 
when more time is given again. 


Time Required. 


My ideal, according to present experience and knowledge; 
would be a daily class lesson of maximum duration in the 
kindergarten, consisting of training in rhythm by hand-clapping, 
marching, and other physical movements, including beating 
and counting, with the proper conducting beat; plenty of sing- 
ing of good songs by ear (to give love of music and a standard 
of taste). Much of the musical rubbish now used in kinder- 
gartens for their admirable games and little dramas might 
with advantage be replaced by lovely tunes chosen from our 
own traditional song literature, which every Briton has the 
birthright to know from early childhood; our own delightful 
song-games should be used in every kindergarten. The quite 
baby songs of France and Germany are also peculiarly suit- 
able, the German ones especially lying over such a small 
compass. "There are charming French, German, and Swedish 
games, also wedded to old traditional melodies of intrinsic and 
proved value. 

Tonic Sol-fa. 

The beginnings of ear training and sight reading should 
also be started at this stage, and I am of opinion that no 
System is so good for this in its practical results as the Tonic 
Sol-fa, if taught throughout as a step to the universal 
, Staff Notation, as intended by its inventor. There may be 
other methods just as good, but I have not come across any 
which produces such good results in so short a time, with so 
little apparatus. The really important points in the method 
oo I believe, two; and both are valuable because they embody 
a right psychological treatment of the latent musical faculty of 
. a small child. The first is the thorough teaching of the 
mental effect’ of the intervals—in other words, teaching all 


children to fecl the relation of each note in the scale to the 
keynote, as the really musical child instinctively feels it; thus 
enabling any child to recognize, or to be able to " oralize " (if 
one may coin the word) every note of the scale, just as they 
recognize or visualize a schoolfellow on seeing him or hearing 
his name. (It is, of course, necessary that while a child is 
learning to read on this method, using the Sol.fa syllable in 
this way, as identifying names to fix in his mind the feel of 
each note in its place in the scale, that he should not be 
Sol-fa-ing with the fixed doh with a singing master; but this 
should be no real difficulty, as children should be fluent 
readers by twelve or thirteen, and, with the rarest exceptions, 
no girl should be taking solo-singing lessons until she is 
physically developed from childhood to adolescence. (I do not 
know if there is any real reason why the singing exercises 
should not be vocalized on the movable dok principle. I do 
know, as does every musician, that a little more sense of key 
would be an untold benefit to nine out of ten of the singers.) 


Time. 


The other important point in the Tonic Sol-fa method is the 
admirable teaching of time-names, adopted from a French 
system, whereby time is taught not arithmetically, but orally, 
as it is felt. Certain monosyllabic names are used for the 
notes of different values, which, when put together, reproduce 
the rhythmic pattern of each bar. Thus quite a small child 
can look at a piece of music and patter out the time and 
rhythm before he attempts to play the notes. He is thus 
enabled to master one difficulty quite separately, and, as he 
thus knows instinctively the length of the notes, he is set 
free to give his whole mind to finding out the place of those 
notes. 

Much could, in these early stages, be done to lay the founda- 
tion of listening to and recognizing time, rhythm, and the 
character of the music by making children dance or make 
movements, the sequence of which coincide in their rise and 
fall and duration with the phrases of the accompanying music. 
Some of this work is absolutely in line with kindergarten 
methods and in no way interferes with other results aimed at, 
and it is done in some kindergartens already, though the 
rhythmic training is usually very defective even where the rest 
is attended to. There is a system invented by M. Jacques 
Delcroze, of the Brussels Conservatoire, carrying out this idea 
in relation to time and rhythm, but I have not yet had suffi- 
cient opportunity to judge of results on a number of average 
children. 


Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coûte. 


In the lower forms in the school, sight reading should go 
steadily on, in class work of course, with ear training by 
musical dictation, giving practice in both time and tune, 
separately at first, then put together; also the singing of plenty 
of good simple music in unison, taught by ear till the sight 
reading is advanced enough to help (this will be very soon). 
It would be good still to go on with rhythmic, physical exer- 
cises, developing the sense—not only in the mind, but through- 
out the whole body—of complicated rhythms, syncopation, &c 
This would help greatly later in saving endless drudgery 
technical studies involving difficult rhythms. 

When a child can sing and write down the notes of an easy 
tune without time, and easy times on one note, it is soon 
enough to begin to learn on the piano; but the teacher of 
these babies should be one who has had definite training 
in handling young children, who knows what is being done 
in the class-work and could herself do it, and who also 
understands and correlates singing with the rest of the 
musical training. It is this class of teacher which is at 
present lacking in most schools, and a supply of which heads 
should create by their demand for them. The great teaching 
institutions could supply the demand, but at present, with a 
few notable exceptions, they are not giving the right training 
for fitting teachers to give elementary instruction. - 

From the fourth form upwards the claims of other subjects 
necessarily limit the time spent on music; but I venture to 
assert with positive conviction—in the light of my knowledge of 
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what is being, and can be, done, not only in secondary schools, 
but even in elementary schools, where a properly correlated 
method based on a true psychology has been adopted—that 
every half-hour spent on music, with training such as has been 
indicated behind the child, will have the value of at least an 
hour of the ordinary half-intelligent practice ; and I believe, in 
the end, technique will be no loser. 

Quite recently one of our finest violinists told me that he 
habitually practised difficult technique half during a walk or in 
bed, the rest on the violin. What the brain conprehends and 
orders, the body can do. It is common to hear " advanced” 
pupils grinding technique on some of the noblest works ever 
penned, playing a few bars hundreds of times, and the whole 
movement so often in a few weeks, that the listener certainly, 
and I fear the player also, must loathe the sound of the piece 
for years. This cannot be, and is not, the way to treat great 
music. The manner in which it is done betrays to the listener 
that the eye and brain have not really taken in what it is 
exactly that the hands are asked to do; so the hands fall 
back on the clumsy expedient of perpetual mechanical itera- 
tion, so setting up automatic muscular sequences. Hence 
seven and eight hours a day of piano practice, with wholly 
inadequate results—strained hands, broken-down nerves, 
infuriated neighbours. 


A Test. 


How many “ advanced” pupils can learn a new piece in the 
train or in the garden? For pupils really musically equipped 
for playing difficult music, it ought to be as much a matter 
of course to be able to do this as it is to be able to read and 
take in a new poem with the eye, instead of having to read it 
aloud again and again, until it is known almost by heart. For 
heads who wish to satisfy themselves as to the truth of the 
general proposition argued in this paper, as to the difference in 
results between music and other subjects to which less time 
and individual teaching are given, I would suggest the follow- 
ing little experiment :—In any school where drawing is part of 
the curriculum, and the syllabus of the Royal Drawing Society 
is adopted, let the average work of the school from the kinder- 
garten upward be carefully looked through, and let a class of 
children of about fourteen to fifteen years old be given an 
unexpected test in making a little original design for a card, 
handbill, or program; in drawing a still-life group; and in 
copying a drawing they have never seen before—all in the 
absence of their teacher. Then let the head mistress test, 
under the same conditions, a number of children of about the 
same age, who have been learning music for the same average 
length of time, and see (1) how many of them can play at 
sight a hymn-tune without mistake, keeping the sanie time 
throughout; (2) how many can accompany a simple melody 
on voice or violin with the easiest possible accompaniment 
that can be found—e.g., such accompaniments as those in “ The 
National Song Book"; (3) how many can write down the 
simplest tune which they know well, and tell what time it is 
in; (4) how many cau write down at dictation a passage of 
named single notes involving sharps, flats, naturals, and 
crotchet and quaver rests (I have often seen advanced piano 
students placing the flat or sharp after the note it modifies !) ; 
(5) how many of the children who cannot do these things are 
yet learning fairlv difficult music by Mozart, Bach, Chopin, 
Beethoven; (6) how manv of them can tell, without reference 
to the music, the time, key, and name of piece and composer 
of the piece they are studying; (7) how many can tell in 
thirty seconds the key in which a new piece of music begins, the 
key in which it is later on, where a modulation has taken 
place, and the time it is in, if shown a part of it where the 
time signature is not visible. 

Some may think an impossible ideal is held up in this paper 
in view of the very long distance the ordinary pupil falls short 
of it now. Ican prove to such that all this, and far more is 
actually being done, not with picked pupils, but by ordinary 
children. But, apart from any such demonstration, it 
may be of interest to remember a parallel instance relating to 
a notation which we have long since found every one can 
master with a completeness which once seemed miraculous. 


A pupil of St. Augustine mentions the amazing fact that he had 
himself seen the Saint casting his eye over a book without 
speaking the words aloud, but yet apparently reading it! 
Again, it is hard to imagine the feelings of a learned Greek or 
Roman faced with the arithmetical feats easy to every school 
child through familiarity with the Arabic notation. 

Musicians, in the last four hundred years, have evolved the 
art of modern music and its notation. The demand here made 
is that the tedious results and waste of time involved by the 
study of the Art works, when the notation has been only half 
mastered by the average child, should be put an end to; and 
that, by the adoption of better methods, his mastery of this 
notation should be made as easy and as complete as is his 
present mastery of print and of figures—thus giving him a 
chance of keeping his intellectual grip of the subject in some 
due relation to his physical technique on the piano, instead of 
reducing his performance on this popular instrument to feats 
of memory, limited to the few works which can at one time be 
kept up in this unintelligent manner. 


A HINT ON THE READING OF VERSE. 
By T. S. OMOND. 


OST people, if asked how verse should be read, would 
reply: “ Precisely like prose; bring out the meaning, 
and care for nothing else." Yet is this reasonable? Verse not 
being prose, why pretend it is? So treating it, we lose ef- 
fects designed by the poet—ignore the form which he has 
chosen as suitable for his utterance. If his ideas could have 
been equally well expressed in prose, he would not have taken 
the trouble to clothe them in verse. There seems something 
preposterous in this total disregard of an author's intention, 
this wilful closing of one's ears to cadences which he laboured 
to produce. 

Shall we, then, simg-song verse, as children do? Ruskin 
tells how, when a small boy, he insisted on repeating lines 
from a sacred poem thus: 

Shall any following Spring reviv 

The ashes of the urn? 
Probably most of us have erred in like manner and been 
corrected for doing so. The correction was just, for this ex- 
treme is as bad as the other. It is equally false to the poet's 
intention, since he certainly did not intend us to accentuate 
words like “of " or "the," &c. Yet the child's method, like 
the other, starts from a perfectly sound principle. We ought 
to bring out the meaning, and we ought to bring out the 
rhythm. Both should be studied; it is a mistake to neglect 
either. The child errs, moreover, in thinking that rhythm can 
be recognized only when its beats are strongly emphasized ; 
and the child is not alone in this error. Those who try to 
find five stress-accents in every line of blank verse, and those 
who imagine that any sentence carrying five such accents is a 
line of blank verse, share the child's misconception. They 
take for rhythm what is merely its normal but not invariable 
accompaniment. 

That which distinguishes verse from prose is its regularly 
recurring rhythm, which may or may not be denoted by 
syllable-stress. A little examination of even our most regular 
metre—Pope’s, for example—will show that a weak syllable 
often occurs where a strong one might have been expected. 
This fact must be made clear in reading, yet without merging 
verse into prose. Our care should be to make recurrence 
evident without false stress, and without sacrifice of the sense. 
Rules can hardly be laid down; it is a matter of taste and 
judgment. Sense and rhythm are sometimes at variance, and 
must be reconciled as best one can. To abandon either is to 
shirk the issue. He who most deeply feels and most clearly 
understands the thoughts conveyed will best express the 
meaning; he whose ear can appreciate the poet's music 
best bring out his rhythm. The ideal interpreter does both. 

Time being the foundation of rhythm, it is evident that no 
reading of verse can be adequate where that is ignored. 
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Rightly to estimate time it is necessary to take account of 
silent intervals as well as of sounds. Only so can recurrence 
be made evident. It is in our lyric verse that this becomes 
most clear, as it is there that time plays most conspicuously 
its part. In this paper I propose merely to take some 
examples of lyric verse and show how, without recognition of 
time, their structure is misunderstood and proper reading 
becomes impossible. Or perhaps I should rather say how 
every intelligent reader necessarily takes account of time, and 
would be surprised if asked to do anything else. All that is 
required in this matter is to make our theory accord with our 
practice. 

A crucial instance is furnished by Tennyson’s well known 
lines : 

Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea ! 


The first line contains three syllables, the second contains 
seven, yet they are obviously lines of the same length. We 
make them so by either dwelling on each “ break " or pausing 
perceptibly after each; probably most people do both. In 
this way we space out the first line to equality with the second, 
and the strong accents help us to do so. But it is the spacing 
out, not the accents, which makes the metre; the stress- 
accents are merely guide-posts. Good reading of these lines, 
therefore, must make it evident that the two are of the same 
total length. 
Or take the first couplet of Browning's poem, “ The Boy and 

the Angel ": 

Morning, evening, noon and night, 

** Praise God 1" sang Theocrite. 


Here the word Praise occupies the time of a dissyllable, and 
the strong accent again helps us to dwell on the word. Its 
natural length, moreover, makes it easy to do this without 
any cessation of voice. It will be convenient, however, to 
indicate the fact by placing a caret, or sign of something 
wanting, after the word—" Praise A God 1 "—to remind us that 
here a syllable drops out of the count. Supplying this sign in 
subsequent examples will save much explanation. This sign 
does not necessarily imply a pause, an absolute interval of 
silence, what in music would be called a " rest." If the word 
preceding it be uttered shortly and sharply, a pause must 
follow ; if it be lingered on, as is natural with words containing 
long vowels or many consonants, no pause will be necessary. 
Which we do is usually more or less optional, and the caret 
sign may stand for either, it being understood as an indication 
that one or other must be done if metre is to be preserved. 

Apposite examples are plentiful. Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
rhapsodizing in a daily paper over the result of County 
Council elections, writes: 


The line ^ breaks, and the guns go under ; 
The lords and the lackeys ride the plain ; 


I have found my youth in the lost A battle ; 
I have found my heart on the battle-field.* 


More usual metre would have given another syllable where 
the caret is marked, in some such phrase as " The line it 
breaks," "the losing battle”; but vigour is lent to the verse 
by omission of such syllables. As we read, however, we 
instinctively space out these words; pronounce “The line 
breaks " without such lingering, and the words become prose. 

delivery, therefore, must take account of this lingering; 
only so can the rhythm be preserved. In this case it can be 
done without any sacrifice of sense; indeed, metre and mean- 


ing mutually assist each other. 
NOCHE Apu PEN CR RR RN CR 


* Did space permit, the whole of each poem referred to should be 
quoted, but the extracts given may suffice for illustration. The rhy thm 
in each case is fairly obvious. Mr. Chesterton's are lines of four 
accents, sometimes one and sometimes two lighter syllables intervening 
between those of greater metrical weight; when ^o such syllables 
intervene the voice must linger in compensation—therefore to these 
instances attention is directed. Tennyson’s and Browning’s poems 
lately cited are presumed to be at hand for reference; the latter will 
be found in the shilling volume of “Selections” from its author's 
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Mr. Newbolt is particularly fond of similar effects. 

in " He fell among thieves," we have the bold climax: 
** O glorious Life, who dwellest in earth and sun, 

I have lived, I praise and adore Thee." A sword ^ swept. 
Here “sword” corresponds to “earth and" in the preceding 
line, and our reading should show the correspondence. In 
another poem, entitled " Commemoration,” he writes: 

And the School A passed ; and I saw the living and dead 

Set in their seats again. 

Stress-guidance is none too obvious here; many readers might 
place an artificial accent on the first word—"' And the School 
passed "—which gives the same rhythm; but I have no doubt 
the reading first given is that which the author intended. It 
wil appear presently that poets do not always contrive to 
place their rhythmical intention beyond doubt. 

Mr. Robert Bridges is looked up to by our younger singers 
as a master of metre. From him, probably, they have learned 
this as other cadences, for he employs it frequently. One of 
his best known shorter pieces is “ Whither, O splendid ship," 
and it contains such lines as: 

Thy sails for awnings spread, thy masts a bare . . . 

As thou, aslant with trim ^ tackle and shrouding . . . 

From the proud nostril curve of a prow's A line. 
Another favourite, markedly irregular in syllabic structure, 
“ London Snow,” follows suit with: 

No sound of wheel ^ rumbling nor of foot A falling . . . 

Then boys I heard, as they went to school ^ , calling ; 

Their tongues with tasting, their hands with snow- ^ balling. 
In all these cases the words preceding a caret have the value 
of dissyllables; a word of two syllables might replace any one 
of them without altering the rhythm. Substitute for “ masts” 
such a word as “ cordage,” for “ trim " any word like “ pliant,” 
and the first two lines above would read as smoothly if less 
forcibly. On the other hand, if we pronounce “ snow-balling ” 
in the usual prose way, the last line halts terribly. Each line 
is intended to carry five accents, and that fact must be made 
perfectly clear by the reader. 

Mistakes in reading, due to false accent and the like, mar 
a poet’s music. His interest will therefore be best served by 
leaving small room for error. Mr. Bridges occasionally aids 
his reader by placing accent-marks on doubtful syllables; but 
should this be necessary? A good poem ought to make its 
rhythm clear without such assistance. Mr. Newbolt, on the 
other hand, sometimes withholds necessary help. “The 
Guides at Cabul " is a striking piece, evidently written in lines 
of five accents, and structure is unmistakable in such 
passages as: 

They dressed their slender line ; they breathed a deep, 

And with never a foot ^ lagging or head A bent 

To the clash and clamour and dust of death they went. 
But is it sufficiently clear in the first line of this same final 
stanza: 


Thus, 


Then the joy that spurs the warrior’s heart, 


or in this other which comes earlier : 
Twice toiled in vain to drag it back ? 


Lines like these last do not "read themselves "; only with an 
effort can we fit them to the desired rhythm. Instead of 
making verse, the poet here leaves his reader to make it. 
In Browning’s poem already referred to, rhythm is frequently 
dubious. It is easy enough to read: 
But ever, at each period, 
He stopped and sang A, ** Praise A God !”’ 


+ 
Nor do I find much difficulty, though boldness is great, in: 
Night a A, day A shone, 
And ^ Theocrite was gone ; 
or in: 
So ^ sing old worlds, and so 
New worlds that from my footstool go. 


But when it comes to reading : 


And A all his past career 

Came A back upon him clear, 
and: 

Go A back and praise again, 
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I feel the poet’s guidance decidedly insufficient ; while in lines 
like: 
Creation’s chorus stopped, 


and: 
. They sought God side by side, 


I find it non-existing. These lines would certainly be more 
naturally read as lines of three accents; yet to do so would 
surely spoil the rhythm of the poem. My own belief is that 
they must be spaced out like the others; and it is worth 
mention that Browning made several changes in successive 
editions, all tending to emphasize the four-beat structure. As 
regards the line: 
Night ^ passed A , day A shone, 


] have no doubt whatever; any one with the ghost of an ear 
must perceive that this line is meant to carry four accents. 
Lest it should be supposed that spacing out always makes 
lines equal in length, I will quote an instance where it has an 
opposite effect. The late William Allingham begins his poem 
“ The Fairies ” thus: 
Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men ; * 
Wee ^ folk A, good ^ folk, 
Trooping all together, 
Green ^ jacket, red A cap, 
And white A owl’s ^ feather. 


I think it cannot be doubted that the fifth and seventh lines 
are longer than the others; later on we find in a similar place 


the line: 
He shall find their sharpest thorns ; 


but even without this confirmation the fact is evident. It 
will be observed that in the seventh line one foot is dissyllabic. 
In the fourth and eighth an extra syllable is prefixed to the 
beat ; the correspondence is really between: 

Down the rushy glen, 


and: 

Pear of little men; 
‘between: 

Trooping all together, 
and: 


White A owl’s A feather. 


A short poem of Mr. Meredith’s may be quoted entire, and 

I will leave my readers to do the spacing for themselves. It 
consists of four couplets, and is entitled " The Head of Bran." 

Burn, Sun, down the sea! 

Bran lies low with thee. 

Burst, Morn, from the main! 

Bran so shall rise again. 

Blow, Wind, from the field ! 

Bran’s Head is the Briton’s shield. 

Beam, Star, in the west ! 

Bright burns the head of Bran the Blest. 


It will be evident that these are lines of four beats; to read 
any of them with three—"' Béam, Star in the wést "—would 
be fatal torhythm. It will also be noticed that stress-guidance 
fails; there is no stress whatever on the “in ” of the line just 
quoted. Here, then, is a good opportunity to make metre 
evident without reliance on accent, to linger on words like “in” 
without emphasizing them. In the sixth line, readers seem left 
free to say either " Bran's Head | is the" or " Bran'sA | Head 
is the," but in the latter case the words “is the " must be 
pronounced lightly arid rapidly. Beyond this one point, I see 
no room for doubt in any part of this little poem. 

Not to become wearisome over details, I will leave some 
miscellaneous examples to speak for themselves. Mr. Mere- 
dith, in " Woodland Peace,” writes: 

Here A all A say, 
We serve her, even as I; 


and his " Tardy Spring ” begins: 


* These four lines are closely modelled on a Jacobite song beloved 
of Sir Walter Scott. 


Now the North wind ceases, 
The warm South-west awakes ; 
Swift A fly the fleeces, 
Thick the blossom-flakes. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, describing his wife, says: 
Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 
With eyes of gold and bramble-dew, 
Steel- Atrue and blade- A straight 
The great Artificer made my mate. 
Mr. Yeats, in lines which will be familiar to many, sings: 
Had I the heavens’ embroidered cloths, 
Enwrought with golden and silver light, 
The blue and the dim and the dark A cloths 
Of night and light and the half- A light, 
I would spread the cloths under your feet. 
Miss Moira O'Neill, in her “Songs of the Glens of Antrim,” 
has many such lines as: 
Sure this is blessed Erin, and this the same A glen ; 
The gold is in the whin A bush, the water sings again .. . 


or: 
The wrack was dark and shiny where it floated on the sea, 
There was no one in the brown A boat but only him and me. 


Mr. Arthur Symons, in “The Rope-maker,” gives us: 
I weave the strands of the grey A rope, 
I weave with sorrow, I weave with hope ; 
I weave in youth, love, and regret ; 
I weave A life A into the net. 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, in his “ Orpheus in Thrace," furnishes 
a striking instance: 
His hand, half-conscious, straying 
Over the well-loved lyre, 
Strikes A: frail notes obeying 
Sadly in air expire. 
Dr. Gilbert Murray, in his marvellous rendering of the 
" Hippolytus " of Euripides, has a chorus beginning: 
Could I take me to some cavern for my hiding, 
In the hill-tops where the Sun A scarce hath trod ; 
Or a cloud A make the home of mine abiding, 
As a bird among the bird- A droves of God ! 
And Mr. Rudyard Kipling, from whom many examples might 
have been quoted—do we not all remember “ Boots—boots— 
boots—boots—movin' up and down again "?—employs this 
device with more artistic effect in L’Envoi to “ Barrack-room 
Ballads and other poems”: 
The Lord knows what we may find, dear lass, 
And the Deuce knows what we may do— 
But we're back once more on the old A trail, our own A trail, the 
out A trail, 
We're down, hull down, on the Long A Trail—the trail that 
is always new.* 

Enough has surely now been said to justify the very limited 
contention froin which we started. No attempt has been 
made to analyse verse structure, to recommend any particular 
method of "scanning" it, or to deal with elocutionary pro- 
blems. Illustration has been confined to one point—the 
necessity of paying attention to time when reading verse. 
Some may regard this as a truism; if so, it is one that has 
escaped the notice of very many critics. Even with regard to 
it, two or three questions may fairly be put; brief reference 
to these shall close this paper. 

First, it may be asked whether longer pauses than those 
illustrated do not occur in our verse; whether it has not 
silent feet, as music has bars which contain only “rests.” 
I believe that this is so, but demonstration is not easy. 
Obviously we cannot be allowed to place pauses wherever we 
choose to fancy them ; that would introduce chaos. Possibly 
the " Common Metre ” of our hymn-books may have a silent 


* These last two lines might have been printed as four, thus : 


** But we're back once more on the old trail, 
Our own trail, the out trail, 
We're down, hull down, on the Long Trail, 
The trail that is always new." 


Whether printed as two lines or as four, the voice naturally makes a 
pause at the division—a pause, however, which is due to sense rather 
than to rhythm, and therefore is not indicated above. 
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foot at the end of every second and fourth line, the “ Short 


Metre" one also at the end of every first line; but how is 
this to be proved? I think the only cases which admit of 
determination are those where lines, apparently of the same 
pattern otherwise, contain sometimes a foot more and some- 
times a foot lesssinterchangeably. This seems to imply that 
a foot is sometimes left blank, sometimes wholly or partially 
filled by syllables. Such cases can be found; Browning's 
Epilogue to “ Ferishtah's Fancies," in my opinion, contains 
some. But I leave readers to look for them, believing that 
what we find for ourselves is of more value than what is 
pointed out by others, and that the search for them is admir- 
able training in itself. The existence of two interchangeable 
forms must be regarded as a sine qua non. 

Next, it may be asked whether attention to time is as 
necessary in our non-lyrical metres, such as blank verse and 
the heroic couplet. Not as necessary, I should say, because 
there the regular succession of syllables partly does the work 
for us. In such metres, two syllables normally go to a foot; 
fairly often three, very rarely four, can be substituted with- 
out disturbance of rhythm; whether one syllable can occupy 
a foot is disputed, another explanation being always possible. 
Change of metre never occurs, and very seldom indeed are 
syllables dropped. Under these conditions, attention to time 
naturally relaxes, but it should not cease altogether. For one 
thing, it saves us from depending too much on stress-accent. 
In such lines as: 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 


it is bad reading to lay any stress on the “and”; yet the 
existence of the foot containing it should not be ignored. 
Such attention also proves often a help, especially in reading 
longer lines in this same " even metre." When we remember 
that the metre of Browning's " La Saisiaz” is fundamentally 
the same as that of Tennyson's " Locksley Hall," and keep in 
mind the cadence of the latter: 
Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet "tis early morn— 


it helps us to accentuate properly such lines of the latter as: 

This life has its hopes for this life, hopes that promise joy : life done, 

Out of all the hopes, how many had complete fulfilment? None. 

I have known even good readers omit a word from such lines 
purely through inattention to rhythm. 

Lastly, it may be asked why pauses such as those exempli- 
fied in this paper find no place in the prosody of our Grammars. 
This question I cannot answer ; the omission is unaccountable 
and inexcusable. To scan verse by its syllables alone is like 
trying to read music by notes without taking account of rests. 
Nor is counting by syllable-stresses either an adequate or a 
correct method; as has been seen above, stresses do not 
always make rhythm manifest, and a line consisting simply of 
five stressed syllables would not pass muster as a line of 
heroic metre. It is certainly high time that unreal theories 
were discarded and replaced by a system based on actual 
fact. But consideration of this would be out of place at the 
end of a paper whose humble aim has been to suggest, as 
regards the technical and mechanical side of the matter, how 
to read verse. 


THE PLACE OF THE MANAGER IN 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


By ADMINISTRATOR. 


I^ is one of the ironies of things that, whereas on the 

political platform the Education Act, 1902, has been 
denounced by the Liberal and Nonconformist, it is the 
manager of voluntary schools, clerical or lay, who has raised 
most objection to the administration of the Act by the County 
Councils. 
It has helped to fill the columns of the local newspapers and 
the letter files of the County Education Offices. 

It is theinalienable privilege of an Englishman, although he 
is one of the most law-abiding persons in the world, to abuse 


The same cry has been heard all over the country. | 


| 


whatever authority is set over him by the law. Doubts, 
indeed, would be felt of the sanity of a man who expressed 
his unbounded admiration for, say, the War Office, the Local 
Government Board, or the Charity Commission, and the Loca! 
Education Authority created by the Act of 1902 could scarcely 
hope for exceptional consideration. But, in addition to the 
exercise of a national privilege, the voluntary-school manager 
had his own private grudge against the new Authority. The Act 
of 1902 revolutionized the system under which he had grown 
up, and he found himself suddenly bereft of the power of 
saying the last word in the management of what he had long 
learnt to consider his own school. Over and above him was 
a new-fangled Authority which, being tied and bound by the 
requirements of two Government Departments, was responsible 
for every penny spent in maintaining his school, and could 
therefore not allow to a body of managers even that limited 
independence which they had enjoyed under the direct rule 
of the Board of Education. 

~ And yet, whether the real faults of the Act are those 
denounced by the passive resister, those complained of by 
managers, or those which at times prevent a County Com- 
mittee from enforcing its will, no fair-minded man who has 
watched the course of events will deny that Mr. Balfour's 
Act has most surely made for educational progress. 

No one need grudge to the managers their honest pride in 
the unpaid work done by themselves and their predecessors, 
but the County Councillor and the member of the County 
Education Committee are also unpaid workers, and workers 
who devote much time and money to the public service. The 
common idea of the managers that the educational adminis- 
tration of a county is entirely at the mercy of officials, and 
that the work of the Education Committee is merely formal, 
is far from the truth. Good or bad officials may, indeed, 
make or mar the success of a Committee’s efforts, but the 
members of a County Committee who do most personal work 
will, as a rule, be as strong as any officials in defending the 
practices of which managers complain. 

Many managers would now have the public believe that 
under the old regime all was best in the best possible of 
worlds. They claim that the old system was economical and 
efficient, that it brought peace to the school and harmony to 
the parish. Such, indeed, was the tale recently told by one 
of their number in one of the monthly reviews. The con- 
dition of things, however, before 1902 is too well known to 
the readers of an educational paper for this claim to require 
refutation. Rather be it said that the managers maintained 
a heroic struggle, but that luck of funds could too often be 
seen in an insufficient staff underpaid and overworked, 
crowded schoolrooms, and an absence of all the conditions 
which make for sweetness and light in the school life of the 
children. 

But the point in the cry of the manager.that carries most 
weight with thoughtful people is that local interest in education 
is being crushed under the heel of officialdom. This cry has 


its origin in a feeling of disappointment and in a failure to 


realize the responsibilities attaching to the expenditure of 
rate-raised moneys. The managers, whose only care in the 
past was how to make ends meet, expected that the Act of 
1902 would simply relieve the financial strain, but otherwise 
leave them where they were; and the cry, when raised, may 
always be interpreted into a request for wide, if not absolute, 
discretion in the expenditure necessary for maintaining their 
schools. 

Now, first, it may be asked, was there ever such a thing 
as local interest in education? The present writer, who 
has had to do with rural education in elementary schools 
and evening classes for many years, has no hesitation in 
saying that, so far as the south of England is concerned, such 
interest is the exception, and, indeed, a very rare exception. 
Let any one inquire of the rural schoolmaster, the squire, or 
the parson, and in village after village he will hear the same 
story. ^" Education! nobody wants that here; if you will 
send us a circus, that would be another matter." “My 
managers? there's and ——, good fellows and willing 
enough, but they’ve had no education themselves, and know 
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nothing about what's wanted in the school.”  " There's 
nobody that will do anything but myself " ; and so on in parish 
after parish. 

The position of an unpaid school correspondent is, it must 
confessed, no enviable one. In order to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Board of Education, and, what is worse, the 
Government auditor, the County Office must be constantly 
requiring the filling-up of forms and the production of 
vouchers, and the work involved will often be of an irksome 
character to a man or woman who has other occupations. 
But escape is hopeless so long as Boards and auditors exist. 
Unfortunately, it is just these requirements that prevent a 
County Authority from entrusting the managers with the 
expenditure of moneys. Moreover, the most elementary 
maxims of business require that every item of expenditure 
should be closely watched, and it cannot for a moment be 
argued that managers possess the business capacity that can 
be found in a well organized office, or that a number of in- 
dependent bodies, drawing from a common purse, are likely 
to promote economy. No; the place of the manager is not 
run the machine so much as to keep the small parts duly 
oiled. The wisest amongst them are only too heartily glad 
to get rid of all the petty business questions and to devote 
themselves to the interests of their schools. A County Com- 
mittee and its officials are neither omniscient nor omnipresent, 
but these failings can be largely counteracted by the presence 
in every parish, in the person of the managers, of men and 
women who have the good of their schools and the cause of 
education at heart. 

When once managers and Committee recognize their 
respective spheres, a better understanding will be born. To 
nourish and maintain such an understanding should be the 
aim of every Committee and of every official. This aim can 
not be secured by the writing of letters and the issue of 
circulars, but will depend largely on personal intercourse. 

The managers who can find opportunity to confer at head- 
quarters with the officers and members of the Local Authority 
will find the regulations of the Authority easier to understand, 
and will realize to a fuller extent the desire of the Authority 
to meet their wishes and to take advantage of their local 
knowledge; whilst the officer who can get into touch with 
managers, teachers, and children on their own ground will 
learn to appreciate local needs and difficulties and will acquire 
sympathy and breadth of view. 

In a well managed school the managers' meetings will be, 
perhaps, of rare occurrence, and the business transacted 
formal and uninteresting, but the managers will be as well 
known to the children as the teachers themselves. And it 
must not be forgotten that the Act of 1902 did not confer on 
the County Councils full powers of management in the case of 
voluntary schools. The managers of these schools have 
secured to them all powers of management other than those 
expressly granted to the Local Authority, and they have the 
greatest of all in the power of appointing teachers. The 
County Authority can prescribe the number and the qualifica- 
tions of the teachers to be employed, but it has no power of 
selection. It may reject, on educational grounds, any teacher 
selected by the managers, but it cannot, unless the managers 
fail to perform their duties, order the appointment of any 
individual. This is, indeed, an important power, and one 
that will tend to increase in value as the supply of teachers 
increases. The managers are responsible for the upkeep of 
the school, and no officer or inspector can do so much to 
secure that all the surroundings of the children are such as 
to cheer and elevate. The small duties imposed on managers 
by the Code will, if conscientiously performed, take them 
frequently into the school, and will give them a means of 
becoming acquainted with teachers and scholars, and with all 
the lessons and games that go on inside or outside the walls, 
and of seconding the teachers' efforts in and out of school for 
the promotion of the enjoyment, good behaviour, health, and 
cleanliness of the children. 

Leave to the County Committee the custody of the purse, 
and let the managers supply that human element without 
which education can only be, after all, a one-sided affair. 


CO-EDUCATION AT LITTLE GIDDING. 


NYTHING bearing on co-education is of interest now 
that the experiment is being revised, and Mr. Skipton's 
book**—from which he kindly allows us to quote voluminously 
—enables us to present a fairly detailed picture of the lives of 
the boys and girls at Little Gidding. The untiring vigour of 
the whole community is a reproach to these degenerate days. 
On week-days everyone rose at four, and we note that, 
according to the custom then prevalent, breakfast was pro- 
vided only for children and invalids. Even on Sundays it 
was only in winter that an hour of additional sleep was per- 
mitted in the morning ; in summer the whole household began 
their day at four, "and old Mrs. Ferrar was as punctual in 
her appearance as the rest of them." We read that: “ After 
performing their private devotions they gathered in the large 
common room, where in winter a fire was allowed, and there 
Nicholas Ferrar awaited them, to hear the repetition by the 
children of the chapters and Psalms that they had committed 
to memory." The village children, who took part in the day's 
occupations, came from the surrounding parishes and were 
more than a hundred in number. The effect of Little Gidding 
upon the manners of the neighbourhood is said to have been 
remarkable, and Ferrar was begged to undertake also “the 
instruction. of the children in the Catechism, but this he 
refused firmly as an encroachment upon the office of the 
parish clergy and the parents." The life was in many respects 
a hard one, especially for Nicholas himself; nor can we believe 
that his pupils always had as much sleep as was good for 
them. On the other hand, they were quite free from com- 
petitive strain, and there was obvious truth in Ferrar's asser- 
tion that “ he who could attain to the well timing of things 
had gained an important point and found the surest way to 
accomplish great designs with ease." Also, we are glad to 
read that “on Thursdays and Saturdays in the afternoon, the 
youths were permitted to recreate themselves with bows and 
arrows, with running, leaping and vaulting, and what other 
manly exercises they themselves liked best"; and that, “with 
respect to the younger” girls, “ the general mode of education 
was similar to that of the boys, except where the difference of 
sex made a different employment or recreation proper.” 
Besides more striking characteristics, neatness and thorough- 
ness seem to have especially distinguished the pupils at Little 
Gidding. Their admirable penmanship and the exquisite 
workmanship of their favourite “harmonies,” so beautifully 
reproduced in this volume, give the biography an added charm. 
In this connexion it is interesting to note, with reference to 
George Herbert's “ Temple," that “ Ferrar prepared the poems 
for the press with his own hand, with all the fastidious finish 
characteristic of the Gidding work; and the delicate penman- 
ship of the copy in the Bodleian, endorsed by the Censor, is 
easily recognizable as that of Ferrar himself, though this fact 
does not seem yet to have been generally realized.” Possibly, 
Little Gidding may have played its part in preparing the way 
for Miss Nightingale and Mrs. Garret Anderson; for not only 
do we read that "as the four elder nieces, the daughters of 
Mrs. Collett, grew up, they were required to take the house- 
keeping in turn for a month at a time, and their accounts 
were regularly kept and audited" ; but also that 
there was an infirmary for sick members of the household, and a sort 
of out-patients’ room was provided, where surgical and other help was 
given to such of their neighbours as required it, and here Ferrar’s own 
medical knowledge stood him in excellent stead. The surgeon’s chest 
and the provision of medicines was regulated with the same exactness 
as everything else in the household, and the young ladies were required 
to dress the wounds of those who were hurt, in order to give them 
readiness and skill in this employment, and to habituate them to the 
virtues of humility and tenderness of heart. The dispensary was under 
Ferrar’s own care. ‘‘ Thus,” says the chronicler, **did Mr. Ferrar 
form his nieces to be wise and useful, virtuous and valuable women.” 
Deeply interesting also is the account given of the success 
of Virginia Collett, one of the girl-pupils who grew up at Little 
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Gidding, in inaugurating a more successful silkworm industry 
in the colony from which she derived her name, as a result of 
her own careful and practical study of the necessary means. 

But perhaps the most remarkable pupil of all, in versatility 
and charm and many-sided capacity, was young Nicholas 
Ferrar, who, before his early death, had already attained a 
distinction by no means unworthy of the uncle after whom he 
was named. 

“For a vivid picture,” says Mr. Skipton, “of the rule in 
practice at Little Gidding it would probably be difficult to 
better that presented in the unforgettable pages of John 
Inglesant"; and, by gathering up for us all he can from 
various sources, he himself gives a description from which 
we extract the following :— 

Each of Ferrar's nephews and nieces had separate rooms, and three 
more were set aside for the schoolmasters. ** Without doors he laid out 
the gardens in a beautiful manner, and formed them in many fair 
walks." A large dovecote in the grounds was converted into a school- 
house, ** which, being larger than was wanted for the young people of 
the family, permission was given to as many of the neighbouring towns 
as desired it to send their children thither, where they were instructed 
without expense, in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the principles of 
the Christian religion." Three masters were provided, **the first to 
teach English to strangers, and English and Latin to the children of 
the family ; the second, good writing in all its branches; the third, to 
instruct them in singing, and performing upon the organ, viol, and 
lute." . . . ** For all these things the children had their stated times and 
hours, so that though they were always in action, and always learning 
something, yet the great variety of things they were taught prevented 
all weariness and made everything to be received with pleasure.” 

" No picture of Little Gidding would be complete," writes 
Mr. Skipton, “ which failed to take account of the delightful 
institution known as the Little Academy." 

, In order [says Peckard] to give some variety to this system of educa- 

tion, he (Nicholas Ferrar) formed the family into a sort of collegiate in- 
stitution, of which one was considered as the Founder, another Guardian, 
a third as Moderator, and himself as Visitor of this little academy. The 
seven virgin daughters formed the junior part of this society, and 
assumed the names of the Chief, the Patient, the Cheerful, the Affec- 
tionate, the Submiss, the Obedient, the Moderate. . . . Later on the 
Chief became the Mother, in place of old Mrs. Ferrar, who resigned, 
and little Anne Mapletoft was added as the Humble, when she had 
reached the mature age of three years. (Pages 107 and 184.) 


Among the occupations of the children as they grew older, 
besides skilful needlework on the part of the girls and 
Virginia's scientific culture of silkworms, special note must be 
taken of bookbinding. This excellent craft was taught by a 
visitor, the daughter of a Cambridge bookbinder. Mary Collett, 
especially, became very proficient in it. 

Mr. Skipton thinks Crashaw’s beautiful lines, in “A little 
Prayer Book given to a young Gentlewoman,” may have been 
addressed to Mary. There is a haunting fascination in the 
thought of this friendship between Mary and Crashaw, though 
Mr. Skipton does not dwell upon it. Nowhere could such 
friendship better flourish than in the serene air of Little 
Gidding, where, although marriage was avowedly anticipated 
as an ideal lot for the girls of the community, the self-dedica- 
tion of Mary and Anna to a more lonely vocation was ultimately 
respected, and where the religious difficulty—for Crashaw 
was received into the Roman Communion—would fence round 
their relationship with a peculiar sacredness, any more earthly 
tie being in the eyes of both probably impossible. 

, The co-education at Little Gidding was progressive and 
incidentally extended far beyond childhood. The Mapletofts, 
Ferrars, and Colletts seem to have been a most delightful 
cousinship, in no hurry to part from one another or from 
Little Gidding. And who does not echo the verdict of that 
admirable writer on co-education, who, after making fine use 
of some of the illuminating conversations on that subject in 

Lord Ormont and his Aminta,” adds in propria persona 
that "to bring a man or woman to perfect development the 
constant daily influence of each on each is imperative, an 
influence that shall be felt and recognized till it helps to form 
the character." 

It is pleasant to find that so able, self-sacrificing, and devout 
a man as Nicholas Ferrar was among those who prepared the 
way for this latest note of progress and reform. And it may 


be noted that it was always guarded by the moderation 
summed up in a sentence already quoted with regard to the 
differentiation necessary in certain employments and recrea- 
tions. |». AM 


THE PLACE OF ARITHMETIC IN A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


URING the last sixty years many new branches of know- . 


ledge have risen into prominence, and the claims of 
each as a valuable educational instrument are urged by 
specialists. Greater facilities for travel and the search for 
new markets have led to much more intercourse with foreign 
nations and made a knowledge of their languages advan- 
tageous or necessary in many walks of life. The practical 
application of scientific methods and results has rendered a 
knowledge of them more or less necessary to all engaged in 
professions, manufactures, or commerce. Hence many new 
subjects have been added to the school curriculum, and there 
is considerable pressure to extend the list. 

On the other hand, the number of subjects which a brain 
can assimilate is strictly limited, and the average boy cannot 
really work at more than a few at a time. Considerations 
of health, necessary sleep, and relaxation still further limit 
working hours, and some eminent authorities maintain that 
the proper number is already exceeded. If the number of 
subjects be too large and the time allotted to each be there- 
fore too small, thoroughness is sacrificed to superficial 
smattering. 

This dilemma has produced what is known as the conflict 
of studies and caused much adverse criticism on the claims of 
several subjects, such as Greek and Euclid, which have long 
been deemed of superlative educational, rather than practical, 
value. 

No one denies that reading and writing must form the basis 
of any education, elernentary or advanced; but every other 
subject seems called upon to make its claim good. The art 
of reading is indispensable because it enables us rapidly and 
easily to assimilate the facts collected and the theories formed 
by those removed from us by distance or death. The art 
of writing is required to supply the deficiencies of our own 
memories and to convey our observations and ideas to others. 

Owing to the widespread knowledge of these arts among 
ourselves it is difficult to realize social conditions—formerly 
universal and still common—in which these arts are only 
practised with difficulty by a favoured few, and the general 
want of them is supplied by well trained memories, peripatetic 
instructors, recitation, and disputation. It is possible that the 
" Iliad" was recited long before it was written, and that the 
sayings of Jesus were only preserved in the hearts and minds 
of His followers. A classic of the olden time did not refer to 
author, book, and line, but trusted that a word or two would 
recall the desired quotation to the minds of his readers. 
Even now large portions of the Koran and long poems are 
committed to memory and recited. 

The wise teacher still makes early instruction chiefly or 
entirely oral; and some teachers of great experience advocate 
the prolonged continuance of the method in certain subjects, 
such as arithmetic and physics. Though arithmetic must 
have been taught at public schools earlier than is generally 
supposed, since James Hardy, teacher of mathematics and 
writing master at Eton College, published an Arithmetic in 
1777; and the copy-book in which Sir Robert Peel entered 
his sums, about 1800, is still religiously preserved at Harrow. 
Even within the memory of many still alive arithmetic was 
relegated to a very inferior position in the curriculum.  Pro- 
ficiency in it was not compulsory nor ignorance of it dero- 
gatory. Hence it was badly taught, and many men of great 
attainments and position passed through life scared by the 
difficulties of a simple sum. Macaulay’s views, when he had 
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to read mathematics, are expressed in a letter to his mother 
(his abhorrence was such that he omitted the date, some time 
in 1818): “O for words to express my abomination of that 
science, if a name sacred to the useful and embellishing arts 
may be applied to the perception and recollection of certain 
properties of numbers and figures!" When the necessity had 
ceased his hatred softened: “I often regret, and even acutely, 
my want of a Senior Wrangler's knowledge of physics and 
mathematics; and I regret still more some habits of mind 
which a Senior Wrangler is pretty certain to possess.” 

When the appearance of Colenso's work on the Pentateuch 
convulsed the clerical world, Stanley remarked: “ Of course 
the arithmetic is entirely beyond me. But I bow, as always, 
so here, to the greatest living authority on his own subject." 
Again, when it was mentioned that Hallé's cook, having dreamt 
of seven three times, since three times seven are twenty-three, 
chose that number and won a lottery, Stanley seemed anxious 
to be amused, but could not quite manage it, until his face 
brightened and he remarked, " Ah, yes, I see; yes, I suppose 
three times seven are not twenty-three." 

Matthew Arnold is the hero of a story which, if not true, 
is at all events ben trovato. Arnold, entering the room of 
his colleague: ‘ You know, Roby, the old way of doing 
rule-of-three sums is quite exploded; the only way is the 
unity method." Roby: "Always happy to learn. I'll just 
set you a sum, and you shall show me the method. If three 
men can mow a field in four days, how long will it take six 
men to do it?" Arnold: " Ah, hem, I'll just take it to my 
room and come back." Exit and rapid return. “I say, Roby, 
no humbug, you know; it really is a sum? " 

Colonel Burnaby was much assisted on the road to Khiva 
by a rule-of-three sum learnt at school and a box of Cockle's 
pills. 

The data in arithmetic, elementary algebra, and geometry 
are simple and may be rendered self.evident by experiment; 
the reasoning is clear and the steps not very numerous ; hence 
these sciences furnish excellent examples of deductive logic. 
Each branch, analysis or geometry, appeals more strongly to 
certain minds; but, if a choice has to be made, it is probable 
that arithmetic without geometry furnishes a better training 
than geometry without arithmetic. In the words of Poincaré: 
" We must seek mathematical thought where it has remained 
pure, t.e. in arithmetic." 

To those whose education and pursuits are chiefly theo- 
logical, historical, or literary, the careful study of arithmetic 
is of special importance, since it trains the mind to reason 
correctly from accurate data, and furnishes the best intro- 
duction to and the greatest assistance in the merely probable 
arguments from uncertain data of which their education 
. mainly consists. The theory of probability is too much 
neglected in general education. 

The names of the numerals have descended in various forms 
from very early times, and the symbols for them which we 
now use were introduced into Europe from Hindustan early 
in the twelfth century and were commonly used in their 
present form before the end of the thirteenth. There seems 
little doubt that the simple rules were originally proved ex- 
perimentally by the use of the fingers (whence the decimal 
notation), of pebbles (whence the word “ calculation "), and the 
like, and that the rules thus formed were transferred to the 
abstract numbers. 

If one stone added to one stone constitutes a group of two 
stones, 1+1 = 2, and so on. At first groups were added by 
adding the individuals contained in them; but subsequently 
the groups were added as wholes. Multiplication is merely a 
convenient method of adding several groups. Subtraction is 
most simply regarded as the addition to the subtrahend of the 
number required to make up the minuend. Division is merely 
a shortened form of continued subtraction. 

. Hence it is possible to regard the whole of arithmetic as 
dependent upon the mere definition of the numerals and sub- 
sequent verification by repeated additions. 

The clown in “The Winter's Tale" (iv., iii.) soliloquizes : 
" Let me sec, every ‘leven wether tods ; every tod yields pound 
and odd shilling; fifteen hundred shorn, what comes the wool 
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to? I cannot do't without counters." 1$29 = 13636 tods of 
28 lbs. worth £143. 3s. 77d. Even with the help of his 
counters, the clown might have been in difficulties, unless the 
text is corrupt. 

Though there is considerable diversity of opinion as to the 
proof on which the universality of the rules of arithmetic 
rests, they are generally accepted, and the results obtained 
by their use are proverbially accurate. Cayley expressed 
doubt as to the necessity of two added to three making 
five; but the man in the street is accustomed to give as an 
example of absolute certainty the fact that two added to two 
make four, 2+2 = 4. But this is, of course, a mere con- 
vention of habitual thought. In the case of a society who 
used the scale of three instead of the scale of ten, 
2-r2 — 11. 

When we pass from small values, the results of which can 
be readily proved by successive additions, the proof of the 
universality of any arithmetical rule seems to become a little 
difficult. 

It is generally assumed that when a formula has been shown 
to be true for a number of consecutive values of the variable 
it is true universally, and this was the only proof given by 
Newton of the Binomial Theorem. The validity of this proof 
by recurrence has been strongly advocated by M. Poincaré in 
his recent work on “Science and Hypothesis” : 

The theorem is true of the number I. Now if it is true of 1, it is true 
of 2; therefore it is true of 2. Now if it is true of 2, it is true of 3; 
hence it is true of 3, and soon. We see that the conclusion of each 
syllogism serves as the minor of its successor. Further, the majors of 
all our syllogisms may be reduced to a single form. If the theorem is 
true of #— I, it is trueof n. .. . We first show that a theorem is true for 
5»—1; we then show that, if it is true for 51 — I, it is true for #, and we 
conclude that it is true for all integers. . . The essential character of 
reasoning by recurrence is that it contains, so to speak, in a single 
formula an infinite number of syllogisms. They follow one another 
in a cascade. i 


This process is analogous to, but not identical with, in- 
duction. 

Induction applied to the physical sciences is always uncertain, 
because it is based upon the belief in a general order of the universe— 
an order which is external to us. Mathematical induction, z.e. proof 
by recurrence, on the contrary, is necessarily imposed on us, because 
it is only the affirmation of a property of the mind itself. 


It needs much boldness to express doubt as to any opinion 
of so great an authority as Poincaré; but, perhaps owing to 
brevity, at least two points in the reasoning seem to require 
further explanation. The first difficulty is the statement that 
anything is a property of the mind in general, when but few 
minds have been investigated regarding the question, and very 
possibly only one’s own. 

How often has the mind of the mathematical world been 
divided upon apparently simple fundamental questions ! 
Can money be divided by money? In May, 1866, Mr. Glad- 
stone asked how many members of the House could divide 
£1330. 17s. 6d. by £2. 13s. 8d. “ Six hundred and fifty-eight,” 
answered one member. “The thing cannot be done,” 
answered another. In 1856 the University of Cambridge 
appeared to agree with the latter member. 

13307875 

2°683 
terms of a ratio be of the same kind? The doubts formerly 
expressed as to negative and imaginary values, diverging 
series, differentials, the fourth dimension of space furnish 
other examples. 

In the second place, it behoves us to walk warily; for does 
not this perfect mathematical induction occasionally lead us 
into hidden pitfalls? Can we always trust it further than it 
has been verified by trial ? 

Take, first, the simple case of the Binomial Theorem. From 
an examination of the results of actual multiplication for 
successive values of s, it is seen that the (r+1)-th term of 


= 495'97826..., an abstract number. Must the 


(a+b)" is expressed by -— ". .q''b'. Hence the middle 


rou 


(Continued on page 434.) 
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QUENTIN DURWARD. By Sir WALTER Scott. Edited, R. Proupe, B.A. 18, 4d. [ Juniors. 
with Notes, Introduction, Glossary, and Examination Questions, by J. 
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Volume, Edited by A. Croom Paterson, M.A. Edin. and Oxon., Edinburgh. 1s. 4d. [ Juniors. 


Classical Master in the Royal High School, Edinburgh. 18. 4d. 
[Juniors and Seniors. 
'" Admirably equipped school books, which adapt to the uses of young students 
the last results of classical erudition, ‘and at once attract and instruct them by FRENCH 
many appropriate illustrations."— The Scotsman. : 


CAESAR’S GALLIO WAR. Books IV. and V., in One 
Volume. Edited by Dr. Jonn MARSHALL, Rector of High School, Edin- LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME (School Edition). 
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EpiTEb BY WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 
A COMPLETE LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Nearly Ready. SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH, 
THE SOUNDS OF ENGLISH. | READ, SPOKEN, AND RECITED. 
LES SONS F RANCAIS. . By WALTER RIPPMANN. Extra fcap. 8vo, 18. 4d. 
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but fundamental method of successive additions. Thus we 
find the amount of £100 in four years at 5 per cent. com- 
pound interest by the formula 100(1+°05)* = 121°5506; but 
we can also find it by four successive additions of one- 


10 , ; i 
term of (a4-5)" is i -aq'b* or 252a9b', which is easily 


PI 
verified by trial. But, if the question be the 2001-th term of 


the expansion of (a?5-- bs)" are we justified in writing down 


| 2002 NUS PS 
2000 2 (a9)*(015)99 or 2003001a'5b^" ? 
though we cannot verify the result by trial, no one would 
deny its accuracy. 

But take another equally simple case. It was suggested 
many years ago that, if n be an integer, n*+n-+41 is a prime 
number. Trial shows that this is true for forty consecutive 
terms from n — 0 to n = 39. Are we justified in saying that 
our cascade is ample and that the formula always gives a 
prime number? Of course, a glance shows that the next two 
terms have 41 and 43 as factors. It is, however, curious that 
112 successive values of n give numbers only 17 of which are 
composed of two prime factors. 

A somewhat parallel case in physics may be mentioned. 
Assuming the ordinary law of gravitation, theory shows and 
observation verifies the fact that the attraction of a sphere 
on a particle outside it varies inversely as the square of the 
distance of the particle from the centre of the sphere. "When, 
however, the particle reaches the surface of the sphere or 
passes below it, the attraction of the sphere varies directly as 
the distance of the particle from the centre. 

In both these cases we have a formula which is true for 
a number of successive values of the variable and then 
suddenly fails. By one who depended solely on proof by 
recurrence, the failure would be equally unexpected. Is the 
proof by recurrence any more valid than the induction from 
experimental data ? a 

Notwithstanding these perhaps hypercritical objections, 
the ordinary rules laid down and verified by examples in 
books on arithmetic are generally admitted; and, if a doubt 
exists in any given case, it can be removed by the tedious 


o r d 


CLERGY 


Founded 1829. 


In this case, 


SP | a e o a a 


twentieth. 


(To be continued.) 


ViRGIL '* ECLOGUES," viii., 37. 


"T was in our orchard at my mother's side, 
Picking the dewy apples if pour guide), 
A little maid you dawned upon my view. 
I to my teens of years scarce added two, 


And tiptoe stood to reach the brittle spray. 


I saw, I loved—mad love that led astray ! 


“MARTIAL i., cix. 
Wanton as Catullus' sparrow, 
Purer than the billing turtle, 
More than mortal maid bewitching, 
Rarer than the Indian ruby, — 
Such is Issa, Publius' lap-dog. 
Issa's eloquent whine can utter 
Every tone of joy or sorrow. 
When upon your lap she dozes, 
You can scarce perceive her breathing. 
If the call of Nature urges 
Like a well-bred dog she warns you, 
Pats you with her paw, and plainl 
Says: ‘* Excuse me for a minute.’ 
Chaste as any vestal virgin, 
Love she scorns, and where's the lover 
Fit for such as She to marry ? 
Lest in death her name should perish, 
Publius has limned her image. 
"Tis a living likeness, truer 
To the life than Issa living. 
Look on Issa and the portrait, 
And you'll say that both are living 
Lap-dogs, or that both are painted. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE appeal that we addressed last month to Mr. 
Runciman has fallen on deaf ears, and nothing could 

be less satisfactory than his answers to the questions 
, which stood in the names of Mr. Butcher, 

i-re Sir P. Magnus, and Sir W. Anson. On 
April 4, 1906, Mr. Birrell formally 
announced to the Chairman of the Registration Council 
that the time had come to put an end to the existing 
Register, and that a clause would be inserted in the new 
Bill to effect this object. He intimated at the same time 
that, if the consent of Parliament could be obtained, no 
time would be lost in “the reorganization of the whole 
thing on really different principles,” and that meanwhile 
the Department would directly encourage training 
through the grants, which he hoped would commence that 
year. The letter shows that more than two years ago 
the Board of Education had determined to abolish the old 
Register and frame a new one, and yet on June 17, 1908, 
Mr. Runciman tells the House that the Board are not yet 
in a position to take the requisite steps towards deciding 
the questions relating to the representative nature of the 
Council, and that even the lines of the new Register are 
not yet determined. Sir P. Magnus pertinently asked 
whether the formation of the Council is to be delayed 
until every teacher of swimming, or dancing, or music has 
agreed to its constitution. He was rated for his levity 
in sneering at worthy members of the profession, and told 
that technical teachers had an equal right to representa- 
tion with teachers in primary and secondary schools. If 
Mr. Runciman had read the draft constitution of the 
Delegates he would have discovered that the claim of 
technical teachers is doubly allowed. Sir W. Anson 
asked what provision, if any, had been made for the 
Registrar and other officers of the defunct Registration 


Council. Mr. Runciman replied that they were the ser- 
vants of the Council, and that the Board was under no 
legal liability in respect to them. The moral liability he 
cannot and did not attempt to repudiate. The Board 
holds in trust the £3,000 (in rough figures) which was 
handed over to it by the Council, and as trustees they 
accept the concurrent obligations. In their final Report 
the Council urged upon the Board in the strongest terms 
the claims of their dismissed staff. Lastly, Mr. Runci- 
man thinks (he is not sure) that the old Register is not 
yet abolished, and, till he has made up his mind on this 
question of fact, it would be premature to offer any 
opinion as to the compensation due to registrees. Yetin 
1906 Mr. Birrell stated that, as a matter of course, regis- 
tration fees would be returned. As to schools whose 
schemes require that the head master should be on the 
Register, we are told that the clause has been withdrawn, 
or is in process of being withdrawn, in the case of 78, 
and in the case of the remaining 46 it will be removed on 
application from the Governors. May we take it that it 
will be restored when, if ever, the new Register is consti- 
tuted ? This is only one of the disastrous consequences 
brought about by the Board's inaction. We said last 
month that this continual delay was fast becoming a 
grave scandal. After reading Mr. Runciman’s answers 
of June 17 we say that it has become one. The Head 
Mistresses, in more measured terms, say likewise. 


aaro GLAZEBROOK endorses and supplements 

Mr. E. Lyttelton's letter, to which we drew special 
attention last month. He points out that Church of 
England missionaries in China and South 
Africa have been driven by the logic of 
events to drop all minor differences and 
co-operate with missionaries of other 
sects in the common work of Christianization, and he asks 
whether "the intransigeants, whose head-quarters are 
situated in Birmingham and Manchester," are still deter- 
mined to count the grey barbarian higher than the 
Christian child. Secondly, he characterizes the assump- 
tion of Lord William Cecil and his congeners, that the 
teachers in provided schools are generally hostile to the 
Christian faith, as “ grotesque in its absurdity.” Lastly, 
he warns the Churchmen who would rather have secular 
schools than schools where the religious teaching is not 
wholly under their control that they are throwing away 
the child with the bath. More than half the children of 
school age do not attend Sunday school at all, and none 
who knows: what Sunday-school teaching is generally 
like would pretend that it could be any antidote to a 
godless week. 


Canon Clazebrook 
on Simple 
Bible Teaching. 


PhS EAL teachers, whether Anglicans or Broad 
Churchmen, are all in favour of a settlement 
which, though not ideal, is at least not irreligious ; but we 
regret to say that Pharaoh’s heart is 
hardened and he will not let his children 
go. The Dean of Canterbury does not 
attempt to meet Canon Glazebrook's arguments, but 
announces his resolve “ to stand for the maintenance of 
Church schools within a national system.” He repeats 
for the hundredth time the fallacy which has been a 
hundred times exposed, that ‘ ‘simple Bible teaching ” 

embodies the Nonconformist's creed in opposition to the 
creed of Churchmen, and that to make it universal would 
be an intolerable injustice to Churchmen. Dean Wace 
is a mathematician, and perhaps a parallel drawn from 


Dean Waoe's 
non possumus. 
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that branch of learning will bring home to him the 
absurdity of his contention. What would the Dean say 
to a mathematical teacher who maintained that, because 
algebra is a sublimated arithmetic without which many 
arithmetical processes are unintelligible, therefore all 
schools must be classified as sheep or goats, schools that 
taught and schools that did not teach algebra ? 


TE REV. J. LLEWELLYN DAVIES writes to 
the Times to correct a misapprehension of Mr. 
Runciman in his speech on the Second Reading. It is 
Rev. J. not now the fact that the Nonconformist 
Llewellyn Davies — bodies— Methodists, Baptists, &c.—have 
pn the Common special doctrines of their own which 
Denominator. they wish in the instruction of the young 
to add to “simple Bible teaching.” The Catechism of 
the Free Churches differs in no essential from the Church 
Catechism, and the religious teaching of Nonconformist 
Sunday-schools and of municipal schools “does not differ 
in any marked degree from that of the Church schools." 
Apparently the moral that Mr. Davies would draw from 
these premises is that we should let well alone and con- 
tinue the dual system as it is; but surely those who 
accept his premises can take no objection to abolishing 
a distinction without a difference and establishing a 
uniform system of public elementary schools. . 


HE Education Committee of the London County 
Council wisely sticks to its guns in the matter of 
allowing school children to become part of the show at 
Children the Franco-British Exhibition. In spite 
on Exhibition. of the fact that the previous report was 
referred back to the Committee, the 
amended report does no more than give additional reasons 
why the proposed performance is undesirable. It is 
clear that the action of the Education Committee was 
not prompted by indifference to the entente cordiale. 
We agree that it would be a mistake to introduce chil- 
dren as a side-show in the Exhibition. Such a display 
would seriously interfere with work, for in the schools 
chosen to take part in the performance the regular time- 
table would need to give way to special preparation. The 
date of the proposed children’s week, when a number of 
French children are to be brought over, is the beginning 
of August. It would be a hardship if the Education 
Committee were to order children and teachers, who may 
have made other plans, to remain in London. Those 
who are behind the scenes in schools know well that the 
performances of the pupils that are sometimes given 
on the occasion of prize-giving and the like take an 
amount of preparation that is altogether disproportionate 
to their educational value. It would bea pity if this sort 
of thing were to be sanctioned by the London Education 
Committee. 


Tq RE scales of salaries issued by the Head Mistresses' 
Association do not err on the side of generosity ; but 
no doubt the Association is well advised in not demanding 
Mistresses’ suddenly the salaries that lady teachers 
Salaries. should eventually receive. We must be 
content if there is a steady upward move- 

ment. There are, we suppose, two main factors in de- 
ciding the market value of work—the cost of preparation 
and the cost of living. It is clear that the cost of pre- 
paration has quite considerably increased. To a college 
course is added professional training. At least four years 
after leaving school—and four expensive years—have to 


be provided for. The cost of living has increased 
because teaching is now a recognized profession, by 
means of which women propose to live independently. 
It is no longer a few years’ occupation while living at 
home, and to fill up the time before marriage; it is no 
longer the refuge of the intellectually and financially 
destitute. Therefore, if efficient women are to enter and 
remain in the teaching protession, the cost of living must 
be taken to include not the bare means of subsistence in 
cheap lodgings, but such sum as will enable the mistress 
to meet cost of lodgings for the whole year and not for the 
terms only, the cost of dress, books, medical attendance, 
insurance for old age, and must leave a residue for 
travel and recreation. The salaries proposed are a mini- 
mum of £120, rising to £180 automatically; senior 
mistresses, £ 200 at least; in some schools, where higher 
work is done, Z 300 or more. 


que success of the Norland Institute is a proof of 
two things—in the first place, of the greater care 
that is given to young children, who are no longer sup- 
posed to scramble up somehow, but who 
are considered to have the right from 
infancy to the very best conditions that 
modern knowledge can provide. Secondly, the work of 
the educator is beginning earlier and earlier in the life of 
the child. Our preparatory schools, and subsequently 
our kindergartens, indicate this tendency; and now the 
nurseries. Conditions of modern life seem to insist that 
mothers should have less and less time to give to their 
children. The simple village girl who helped the mother 
is no longer enough. Parents who can afford it require 
a properly trained nurse. The Norland Institute was 
opened to supply this want, and at the same time to 
afford another activity to women anxious for work. The 
institute trains ladies as nursery nurses. The nurse has 
the charge of children at a very impressionable age: on 
her character will in a large measure depend the character 
of her charges. The work is both responsible and 
interesting. The institute started sixteen years ago with 
five students. There are now sixty-four students in 
training, and some five hundred are now earning their 
living as nurses after passing through the institute. 


Science 
in the Nursery. 


T is sometimes well that a worker should live near 
his work; for instance, we should not pick out for 
admiration, other things being equal, the East-end parson 
who lived at Mitcham. But for most 
workers in towns it is well to live away 
from their work, not only that they may 
enjoy a more complete rest and freedom from the ever 
increasing strenuousness of working life, but also that 
they may spend some hours out of the twenty-four in 
a purer air. This is especially true of teachers in poor 
districts. The importance of keeping fresh and vigorous 
is the first thing to be considered in a schoolmaster's 
life. Neither can we see any great advantage accruing 
to the child from the teacher's residence near the school. 
If it were argued that teachers should live among the 
children in order the more readily to help in the out- 
of-school games and to organize recreative evenings in 
the winter, it might, perhaps, be possible to make out 
some kind of a case; but, in ordering that all teachers 
should live within the borough boundaries, the Grimsby 
Education Committee, by 10 votes to 5, passed the 
astounding resolution that, as the teachers' salaries were 
paid by the ratepayers, the money should be spent within 


Mean 
Tyranny. 
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the borough. It was stated that teachers receiving an 
aggregate of £5,000 were residing outside the town. We 
hope the Board of Education have the power to rescind 
this mean and short-sighted policy. If not, then assuredly 
the Grimsby schools will be understaffed in the near future. 


S we stated last month, we have nothing but approval 
for the efforts that are being made for the further 
introduction of organized games into the curriculum of 
What the public elementary school. We have 
is Play? still too much book learning, too much 
sitting at desks, too much reading and 
listening, and too little doing. Swedish gymnastics and 
-drill and organized games are excellent and should form 
part of every curriculum. But these do not take the 
place of play as children understand it, and as they 
ought to understand it. This caution applies equally to 
boarding schools for the richer classes. There is over- 
organization. The theory prevails that every hour of the 
day must have its appointed duty or pleasure, on the 
ground that Satan finds mischief for idle hands and 
brains. The most precious hours to a child, as to an 
adult, are those in which he is free to do as he likes. 
Onlv by having some spare time to do as he likes can a 
.child become a healthy man, morally and physically. 
That some children should employ their leisure badly is 
a lesser evil than that there should be no leisure at all. 
It must be remembered that in organizing games, though 
we are doing much for the children, we are not providing 
them with all that they need. They want, in addition, 
freedom and space and time for their own games and 
occupations, played in their own way, without restric- 
tions or regulations. Play ceases to be real play when 
it is over-organized. We need organized play and also 
natural play. 


MARKED advance in the keeping of Empire Day 
in the schools appears to have taken place this year, 
and so long as the celebration is reasonably conducted no 
exception can be taken. "We do not want 
truculent flag - flapping or aggressive 
jingoism. Sugary sentimentalism and 
talk about the union of hearts and the affectionate de- 
pendence of the daughter upon the mother may easily 
be overdone. There is, of course, a certain substratum 
of truth in the meaning generally assigned to the hack- 
neyed phrase that blood is thicker than water. Canada, 
for instance, finds it easier and more natural to be 
friends with England than with Russia. It is no more 
true that the colony is dependent upon the mother-country 
than that the tea-dealer is dependent upon his customers. 
The customers are equally dependent upon the tea- 
dealer for their supplies. But toset one school-day apart 
in order to bring home to the children some notion of what 
is meant by the word Empire can do much good. The 
celebration need never grow stale: the subject can be 
treated in so many ways and from so many points of view. 
Ignorance about the meaning of words that are in common 
use is unfortunate. One child is reported to have begun 
her Empire Day essay by pointing out that there were 
different kinds of empires, as the Hackney Empire and 
the Russian Empire. It is clear that Empire Day has 
now taken its place as one of the recognized school cele- 
brations, and we chronicle the fact with approval. 


Empire Day. 


J VERY now and again there arises one of those cases 
: of ecclesiastic censure that enables one to realize 
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the widespread hatred of the one-man manager system in 
A Wrongful elementary schools. Such cases are 
Dismissal. fortunately rare. More frequently the 
village parson is the guide, philosopher, 

and friend of his flock. But the wrong that has just 
occurred is so serious that we are bound to add our 
assistance in making it more public. Truth and the 
N.U.T. have already thrown much light on the trans- 
actions. The facts, so far as we gather them from the 
newspapers, are briefly these: the daughter of a highly 
respected and fully competent head mistress became the 
mother of a child within a few months of her marriage. 
The rector of the parish called upon the mistress to 
eject her daughter; and, on this request being re- 
fused, brought the matter before the managers, with 
the result that the mistress was: dismissed. The 
more amazing fact is that the County Education Com- 
mittee upheld the action of the managers. Of course the 
matter cannot rest here. There is the Board of Educa- 
tion and Parliament. But in any case—and this is where 
the cruelty comes in—the mistress’s career is ruined. 
In all probability she will not get another post. Yet we 
are informed that every parent in the parish, except the 
servants of the managers, signed a petition to the 


‘Authority asking for her reinstatement; and the account 


further states that the domestic trouble was quite un- 
known until the rector made it public. 


"p RE program of the Education Section of the British 
Association, which meets in Dublin from Septem- 
ber 2 to 9, promises a week of great interest. The Presi- 
The British dent iS Prof. Miall, the Vice- Presidents 
Association. Sir Philip Magnus, Dr. Traill, Dr. 
Delany, and Sir Oliver Lodge. The 
Local Education Authorities will, as is right, be well 
represented. Mr. Blair should prove especially interesting 
in dealing with “ Education under the London Authority." 
Mr. Bothamley, the Director of Education in Somerset, 
will describe what the counties are doing for rural educa- 
tion. Among what may be termed classroom subjects 
we are very glad to notice “ Clear Speaking and Reading 
Aloud.” This is of the utmost importance physically and 
morally, no less than practically with a view to money- 
earning, and yet of all subjects in schools it is the one 
that is most frequently neglected. Dr. Archdall Reid 
will introduce-the subject of “ The Biological Aspects of 
Education,” and it is hoped that a real contribution may 
be made to educational psychology. Schools and Uni- 
versities, like medical hospitals, should be centres not 
only for teaching, but also for research. “The Place 
and Nature of School Examination and Inspection ” will 
also come under discussion. The importance of Section L 
has been steadily growing, and this year it seems likely to 
do still more useful work. 


Thr Mathematical Tripos this year—the last in 
which the candidates will be arranged in order of 
merit, and therefore the last in which the coveted dis- 

tinction of being Senior Wrangler can 

The b : ; 
e gained—points the moral that has 
Wranglers. 

already been observed of recent years. 
Mathematical ability is not confined to the well-to-do 
classes, nor good mathematical teaching to the wealthy 
public schools. The Morning Post tells us that, out of 
the first ten, “only one name was drawn from one of the 
great endowed institutions which have appropriated the 
name of public schools." The reference is to Rugby. 
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We are not quite certain how Blundell's and Berk- 
hamsted, who sent in successful competitors among the 
first ten, would view this limitation. Still the fact 
remains that many of the high wranglers came from 
schools that make no social claims. Another noteworthy 
fact is that mathematical ability is not confined to men: 
two women are placed among the first ten wranglers. 
In purely intellectual subjects, of a kind which men used 
to think their own special province, women have shown 
their capacity. Spectators of the suffrage procession a 
fortnight ago, on seeing the long line of women graduates 
in their University robes, were able to realize the enor- 
mous strides that have recently been made in women's 
education. 


SPERANTO,like all new subjects, has had to make 
its way slowly, amid the exaggerations of its sup- 
porters and the gibes of its opponents. Dr. Kroita, Pro- 
The Triumph of fessor of the Tokio Imperial University, 
Esperanto. has recently arrived in England. He told 
the members of the London Esperanto 
Club, speaking of course in this language,that hehadlearnt 
English for ten years, and could not speak a single word, 
but that he had been learning Esperanto for ten months 
only, and—he modestly left his audience to judge of the 
result. The practical utility of a language that can be 
learnt easily is obvious. It makes for greater freedom of 
intercourse among nations, and therefore for greater 
union, increased mutual understanding, and general peace. 
The testimony both as to its simplicity of acquirement 
and as to its growing use are fairly convincing. The fact 
that the Delegates of Local Examinations for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford have added this language to the list of 
subjects that may be taken by Senior candidates in 1909 
is a proof of its victory in practice. 


] 9:9 TENNYSON, as President of the League of 

the Empire, reports to the Times the progress 
that has been made in carrying out the resolution passed 
at the League's Education Conference 
of 1857. It would seem that the more 
ambitious proposal for an interchange of 
teachers has been wisely abandoned, and the Council 
have set themselves to the task of facilitating arrangements 
for the visits of Colonial teachers. In the first instance 
Colonial Governments were approached, and these 
generally have signified their willingness to grant to 
selected teachers in Government employ three to six 
months' special leave of absence, "on such pay as they 
may decide," for the purpose of educational tours. The 
way having thus been paved, the League proceeded to 
secure the co-operation of the Education Committee of 
the London County Council and of certain provincial 
Councils. Our guests will thus be enabled not only 
to inspect County Council schools, but in London to 
attend gratis the lectures given to teachers’ classes. It 
is natural and advisable that the League should begin at 
home, but we hope that reciprocity will shortly follow. 
Colonial teachers do now visit England in considerable 
numbers, but the English teachers who have visited 
. Colonial schools are rare exceptions. 


Colonial Teachers' 
Visits. 


WE advise teachers who are thinking of Scotland for their summer 
holiday resort to apply to Messrs. Hedges, Efhngham House, Arundel 
Street, W.C., for the ** A B C Guide to the Highlands of Scotland," 
which will be sent post free on application. The Guide has been 
enlarged this year to over two hundred pages, and, besides sketches, 
gives valuable information as to golf, &c. 


— 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE twentieth quarterly Report of the Leicestershire Education 
Committee includes a memorandum drawn up b 

Tus prr ess the Director of Education on the financial clauses 
in Leicestershire, of the Bill now before Parliament. It is estimated 
that increased grants to the amount of £7,200 
would be received. Against this sum are placed the additional expen- 
diture that will be entailed if the Bill becomes law. For loans and 
rents in respect of land and buildings the extra burden would be 
47,013; for the upkeep of voluntary schools, £1,890 would be re- 
quired; for heating, lighting, and cleaning the transferred schools, 
£310; when the Voluntary schools become Council schools they will 
be liable to be rated, the estimate under this head being 41,806; the 
salaries of official correspondents of the transferred schools would 
amount to £1,305 ; medical inspection is placed at £1,200; and fire 
insurance at £250. The total increased expenditure necessitated by 
the provisions of the Bill is therefore estimated at £13,774, and the 
net additional expenditure would be £6,574. If any schools contracted 
out, the saving would be more than counterbalanced by the cost of new 
Council schools. Mr. Brockington's calculations mean an addition of 
nearly 14d. rate in the £. 


IT has been decided by the Leicestershire Education Committee that, 
after the end of this year, every secondary school 

Secondary eaa that is maintained or assisted out of county funds 
shall submit to an annual examination and inspec- 
tion conducted by a University. This decision refers to schools 
whether administered under a scheme of the Board of Education or 
not so administered. The schemes of the Board of Education generally 
include a provision for an annual examination, but not necessarily for 
an annual inspection. The governors of the secondary schools are 
directed to pay the charges out of their own funds. They may choose 
the examinations of Oxford or of Cambridge ; or failing any arrange- 
ment with these two Universities the Education Committee will direct 
the University of Birmingham to undertake the work and will pay the 
fee, which, however, will subsequently be deducted from the grant 
payable to the school. It is stated that the University of Birmingham 
examines and inspects a school for a fee not exceeding ten guineas. 
This fee appears to be so moderate that it is difhcult to see how the 
examination and inspection can be very complete. The Education 
Committee of Surrey pays to the London University a sum of £50 per 
secondary school to include the cost of all examinations and inspections. 


THE proposals of the Society of Merchant Venturers of Bristol with 
regard to the University for Bristol and the West of 


The Merchant 
Venturers England have been issued by the Master, Mr. 
pud tne haha A Charles Adams. The Merchant Venturers wish 


to preserve intact their secondary school and their 
evening technical work of a non-University standard. They are willing 
to put all that part of the work of their College which is of University 
standard under the control of the proposed University when it is 
formed. By undertaking the provision of an Engineering faculty they 
consider that they are giving substantial financial aid. The University 
Committee, however, suggest that the secondary school might be dis- 
continued or else transferred to new buildings, and that the technical 
work should be put under the control of a committee specially formed 
to arrange for the technological instruction of artisans. Thus the whole 
of the Venturers’ College would be free for the use of the new Uni- 
versity. The Venturers deny that any friction could arise under their 
proposals, and point with some show of truth to the valuable asset of 
the reputation of the existing College among the commercial and in- 
dustrial classes. The schools of King's College and University College 
were removed when the new London University was formed ; and, if 
money can be found, it would seem better that the Venturers' day 
school should be housed in a separate building. 


THE answers of the Kent Education Committee to the Board of 
« Under-Pives ” Education’s inquiries as to the admission of chil- 
Kent. dren under five years of age are given in the 
twenty-first Report. With regard to exclusion the 

answer is that children under five years of age are excluded only when 
the accommodation is insufficient or unsuitable. The Kent Committee 
consider that the exclusion of these children might lead parents to keep 
at home older children in order to look after the little ones while the 
mother works ; they also think that the child is better off inside than 
outside the school, and that the mother will take more care to keep the 
child clean and tidy if the child has to attend school. While admitting 
that it is undesirable to submit children under five to formal instruction 
or to press them in any way, the Committee think that with modern 
methods of instruction much useful work can be done with children of 
the ages of three to five. When the accommodation was insufficient 
the Committee felt unable to insist upon voluntary school managers 
enlarging their schools. In reply to the final question the Committee 
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think that in Kent, both in rural and in town districts, much hardship 
would be felt if the very young children were excluded, unless nurseries 
or créches were provided. 


THE Report of the Kent Education Committee also gives the scale 
of salaries for assistant masters in secondary schools. 
The initial salary is either £130 or £150, according 
to qualifications (including training and experience), 
and will rise by annual increments of £10 up to a maximum of £200. 
The written recommendation of the head master is a necessary con- 
dition of obtaining the increment. In exceptional cases a higher 
initial salary may be allowed, and the increments adjusted accordingly. 
Further increments may be given in special cases, but the salary shall 
never exceed £300. The Committee reserves the power of making 
appointments outside the scale. The appointment after a term’s pro- 
bation is to continue (except in cases of misconduct) until terminated at 
the end of any term by written notice on either side, such notice to be 
given not later than the end of the first week of such term. One-third 
of the annual salary is to be paid in respect of each term, and half- 
terminal payments are to be made at the end of the months of February, 
April, June, July, October, and December. The first increment is to 
be paid in respect of the fourth complete term of service ; subsequent 
ones in the corresponding term of subsequent years. For head masters 
the condition of appointments and resignation are the same, except 
that six months’ notice is required. 


Salaries in 
Beoondary Schools. 


THE Report of ane Durham Education Committee for Higher 
ucation deals with a large number of activities, 
mupner Pansauon including secondary schools, pupil-teacher centres, 
technical schools, evening continuation schools, 
trade schools and schools for apprentices, agricultural processes (com- 
prising crops, cattle-rearing, poultry-rearing, forestry, butter and cheese 
making), training-college work, University education, the provision of 
scholarships and buildings. There are nine secondary schools for 
which the county is financially responsible and four to which grants 
are paid. The total number of children educated in these schools is 
3,239. The Report points out that, as the Board of Education have 
intimated that endowments must be spent on scholarships and 
similar purposes, charitably disposed persons need not be discouraged 
from making benefactions from a fear that their gifts will merely 
relieve the county rate for education. With regard to the supply of 
school-books, the Committee has decided that it is preferable for each 
pupil to possess the books required rather than to have them on loan ; 
but that, as the cost sometimes presses hardly on parents of the indus- 
trial class, the books shall be sold at one-fourth of the published price, 
the school funds to provide the remainder of the cost. 


AT the annual meeting of the Association of Education Committees 
important resolutions were passed. In reference 


KE reri niea to the Education Bill the meeting approved the 
Committees. principle so far as fuller local control. and more 


complete freedom from religious tests would be 
secured, but strongly opposed the contracting-out clauses as being 
opposed to the best interests of education. A proposal favouring the 
idea of a conference to consider the present position of the Education 
Bill was passed. It was decided to press upon the Board the desira- 
bility of substituting a block grant for the various existing grants, 
whether the Education Bill becomes law or not. The Board of 
Education are to be urged to remedy the inequalities existing in the 
education rates of various localities. It was agreed to urge the Board 
to pay the same grant for infants as for older scholars, seeing that the 
cost of maintenance of the infants is not less than the cost for older 
scholars. Another resolution recommended that Local Authorities 
should have power to organize courses in domestic economy for girls 
in their last school year. 


THE County Councils Association have adopted a report of their 
Education Committee, which includes a report of a 
conference held with the Board of Education as to 
the collection of statistics from secondary schools. 
It is stated that at present a large amount of labour is placed upon 
head masters and head mistresses in duplicating information and pre- 
paring returns which, though they may contain practically the same 
information, refer to different periods which may partially overlap. 
The Board propose to issue uniform registers for all secondary schools 
in order to lessen the labour involved. These registers would be sent 
to the Board : thus the schools would only have the trouble of recording 
the raw materials of the statistics, leaving to the Board the work of 
tabulating and arranging. It was suggested that the Local Authorities 
should compile their statistics in the same manner from the same 
registers. The following are suggested as the main heads under which 
statistics should be collected :—(a) Schools, provision and government, 
sex classification, presence or absence of pupil-teacher centre, accom- 
modation. (4) Scholars, numbers, length and range of school life, 
boarders and day scholars, residence and occupation of parents, 


ndary Sch 
Statistics. 


previous education, examinations passed, and physical facts, the last 
to be optional and specially recorded, fees and scholarships and free 
places. (c) Staff, age, qualifications, salaries and pensions, previous 
and subsequent appointments. (d) Organization, school hours and 
home-work, curriculum, entrance and leaving examinations, school 
societies. (e) After-careers of pupils, leaving exhibitions, further 
education and careers adopted on leaving. 


THE moral to be derived from the lamentable dismissal of Mrs. 

Moule is this: each Local Authority should at 

once set in order machinery which will ensure a 
fair hearing to teachers under a threat of dismissal, 

and a full consideration of all the facts. In London, as we recently 
showed, this machinery exists, and works, we believe, to the satisfac- 

tion of all concerned. In the case of Mrs. Moule it would seem that 

the village managers felt bound to support the action of the rector, and 

the County Committee felt bound to uphold the local managers. But,’ 
so far as we can discover, at no stage was a full investigation made. 

Mr. Runciman says that the Board of Education is powerless to inter- 

fere. So far as concerns Mrs. Moule the harm is irreparable; but 

we can at least see to it that such scandals as her dismissal are rendered 

impossible for the future. 


non omis: 


THE practice of securing school doors while the children are in 
Dances school is reprehensible in the highest degree. The 
onca ot Fire, practice has arisen in crowded neighbourhoods in 
order to keep undesirable trespassers from the school 
premises. It must have happened to many visitors to public elementary 
schools, on leaving the building at a time unexpected by the caretaker, 
to find at the bottom of a long well.like staircase, that the door is 
locked. It is no less dangerous that doors in such a position should 
open inwards only. Against these possible dangers in case of fire the 
Board of Education have issued a circular insisting that external doors 
should never be locked while the children are in school, and that such 
doors should open outwards. 


IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


ARITHMETIC. 


By P. B. BALLARD, M.A., Inspector of Schools to the London 
County Council. 


S there is nothing in the material world that does not 
present a quantitative aspect, the ability to grasp 
mathematical (including numerical) relations has from the 
earliest times been regarded as an essential part of the equip- 
ment of an educated mind. We are not, therefore, surprised 
to find the burden of tradition weighing somewhat heavily on 
the teaching of arithmetic. The newer method of regarding 
educational problems from the standpoint of the child and the 
various stages of his development, as distinguished from the 
standpoint of the adult, has not yet had time to leaven com- 
pletely the scheme of instruction in this subject. We see in 
all branches of instruction a tendency to bring the mind of the 
pupil, in the early stages of his school career, into closer con- 
tact with the concrete facts of life, and to postpone to a later 
period the systematic and formal study of the data there pre- 
sented. As in the study of English we now regard some 
acquaintance with literature, and a fair amount of practice in 
oral and written composition, as a necessary preliminary to 
the formal study of English Grammar, so are we coming to 
consider it desirable that the early stages of instruction in 
arithmetic should be mainly concerned with the application of 
common sense to the numerical relations of concrete objects 
with which the child is brought into daily contact. The 
reasonableness of this order is obvious. Not merely are the 
stages of development in the child's brain followed, but tbe 
knowledge thus acquired is firmly rooted in reality, and is in 
vital touch with that system of knowledge which is brought 
into use in everyday life. So much being premised, we arrive 
at a consideration of the first pitfall, which consists in a rever- 
sal of the order indicated above. 


Mechanical Arithmetic. 
The first few years of a child's training in arithmetic are 
often devoted to the mastery of the various " rules," and an 
undue amount of time is spent in securing. accuracy and speed 
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in working abstract examples; while the last year or so is 
largely devoted to the application of proportion to commercial 
transactions. To begin with abstract arithmetic and end 
with applied is a reversal of the natural sequence. Both 
abstract and applied arithmetic should, of course, come in at 
all stages: the matter that concerns us here is the relative 
proportion of each. An undue proportion of mere practice 
lessons tends to produce an isolated apperceptive svstem and 
leads to mechanical results. Accuracy and speed are, of 
course, desirable, but these can be secured no less by con- 
crete problems than by abstract examples. Hence the skill 
grows in its natural setting, and the intelligent application of 
discovered rules follows as a matter of course. Let no man 
think that mere mechanical skill in computation, and the 
storing of the memory with the results of arithmetical pro- 
cesses, valuable as they are as time-saving devices, constitute 
any real progress in mathematical thinking. It was this kind 
of arithmetic that the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table" had 
in his mind when he wrote the following comment on Bab- 
bage's calculating machine :—'' What a satire, by the way, is 
that machine on the mere mathematician! A Frankenstein 
monster, a thing without brains and without heart, too stupid 
to make a blunder; that turns out results like a corn-sheller, 
and never grows any wiser or better, though it grind a thousand 
bushels of them!” 
Commercial Rules. 


The correlative error is found at the other end of the 
arithmetic course. Here much valuable time is spent in 
applying the principle of Proportion to Interest, Profit and 
Loss, Partnership, Stocks, Discount, and other commercial 
transactions—time which could be far more profitably spent 
in a more rigid and scientific investigation of the principles of 
pure number. Not only is the arithmetic course otherwise 
seriously truncated, but, without this preliminary training, the 
rational study of Algebra is impossible. It is beside the 
mark to say that the principles of notation and of the various 
rules and operations are studied when they are first used. 
Much of the earlier arithmetic must necessarily be a matter 
of rule of thumb. Even the brightest pupils are incapable of 
giving an adequate explanation of the processes they use. 
The child of thirteen is far better prepared to study our 
system, and other possible systems, of notation than the child 
of eight; and, unless he is fully aware of the significance of 
the figures in 237, where the radix is disguised by the device 
of place, how is he to understand the more flexible algebraic 
expression 2x*+3x+7? There are many teachers who con- 
tend that a child of seven should be taught to subtract by the 
method of equal additions without any attempt to explain the 
process; but few will deny that children of maturer vears 
should be set to discover the reason for the peculiar device 
adopted in this case, and to examine carcfully and critically 
the other rules they have been using. If, for instance, the 
pupil does not realize that in multiplying 58 by 46 the order 
of the partial products is merely a matter of convention, how 
is he to connect in his mind the method of multiplying 
5x+8 by 4x-F 6 with the method of multiplying 58 by 46, and 
understand the divergence? When one remembers the 
mental effort necessary for the clear understanding of the 
theory of measures, multiples, fractions, ratio, and the equa- 
tion, no fear nced be entertained that the gap made by the 
ruthless excision of commercial arithmetic cannot be profit- 
ably filled. 

Purposeless Practical Operations. 


Remembering what has been said about the necessity for 
strengthening the bonds between arithmetic and real life, one 
cannot but feel that the rapidly growing custom of introducing 
practical work into the syllabus is in every way to be com- 
mended. The introduction of the motor element and the 
keener interest and fuller sense of reality thereby generated 
are all so much to the good. A word of caution is, however, 
necessary. Every teacher who has tried practising his pupils 
in weighing and measuring with no purpose in view other than 
that of familiarizing them with certain units knows full well 
how very wearisome such exercises become. The various 


objects weighed or measured have no necessary connexion 
with one another; there is no continuity of interest, and no 
incentive appears for securing exact results. When, how- 
ever, the weighing and measuring become essential parts of an 
experiment or of some sort of complex process leading to a 
definite result, the pupil’s interest is at once enlisted. The 
operations in question should, in fact, always serve as means 
to an end, not as ends in themselves. Among young children, 
shop-keeping or simple constructive paper work, and with 
older pupils empirical mensuration with cardboard or simple 
experiments in physics or chemistry, would render the opera- 
tions of measuring and weighing purposeful, and invest them 
with the necessary interest. 
Uniformity of Type. 

Lack of variety in the exercises set is another fruitful 
source of ineffective training. The responsibility rests mainly 
with examiners and text-book writers. For the worst form of 
this defect we must go back to the days of our fathers, when 
the pupils had to learn the " rule" off by heart and work 
numerous examples in strict accordance with that rule. A 
slight advance is made in the average text-book of the present 
day, where the given type is at least worked out and explained, 
although the appended exercise still consists of a number of 
examples to be worked on precisely the same pattern. Some 
such arrangement as this is to a certain extent inevitable in a 
text-book which aims at being systematic; for the bulk of 
ordinary arithmetic problems are reducible to a limited 
number of types familiarity with which is desirable. But 
that is no reason why in class-work the pupil should be robbed 
of the chance of finding out rules for himself; nor is it a 
justification for setting him problem after problem of the same 
kind with no fresh appeal to his ingenuity. At the beginning 
of the course, at least, the further the class can get away 
from fixity of type the more each problem is regarded as sut 
generis, and, the greater the variety of problems set, the more 
does the teaching make for intelligence. This is one of the 
respects in which external examinations have exercised a 
baneful influence. When, at a given examination for which 
the pupils are being prepared, the sums set for many previous 
years have been of a definite number of definite types, the 
teacher will very reasonably practise his pupils exclusively 
in those types. During recent years much improvement is 
noticeable in the questions set at public examinations, par- 
ticularly the L.C.C. Scholarship Examinations. 

Too much uniformity in the length of the problem set is 
another defect. Why should the scheme of work be so 
arranged that the number of sums worked during each lesson 
should be almost identical? In a test lasting half an hour it 
seems to be assumed that four or five sums constitute the 
correct number. Is there anything peculiarly correct and 
proper in the sum that takes about six minutes to work? There 
may be some deep psychological reason for thinking that six 
minutes is the time during which the interest in a numerical 
problem can be most successfully maintained ; but I am in- 
clined to think the reason is to be found in the exigencies of 
examination. Four sums of equal and moderate ditficulty are 
far more easily examined and marked than eight smaller 
sums of varying difficulty. One finds no corresponding uni- 
formity in the problems that confront one in real life. I have 
a marked personal preference for the shorter problem in 
teaching. Although there is, perhaps, something to be said 
for the sustained effort involved in working out a very long 
example, the disgust the pupil feels when he finds himself lost 
in a wilderness of figures would probably tend to diminish his 
interest in the subject. The advantages of the short, concrete 
problem are numerous, not the least being the large number of 
ideas brought into use during the lesson. The well recognized 
effectiveness of oral arithmetic (wrongly named “ mental," 
since all arithmetic is mental) is due more to the fact that the 
problems are short and frequent than to any peculiar culture 
value the exercise possesses. It makes a boy keen, not be- 
cause it gives him facility in calculation, but because it makes 
him think—and think “furiously,” as the French say. This 
fact suggests the limit of its usefulness and points out a pit- 
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fall. It should be borne in mind that the distinction between 
oral and written arithmetic is that in one case fleeting images 
serve as the symbols of thought, while in the other the symbols 
have the permanency of percepts; in one case the mind is 
burdened with the results of partial processes, and in the other 
it disburdens itself on paper whenever it feels the need of 
relief. The capacity to carry out mentally complex calcula- 
tions is by no means an essential mark of mathematical 
ability. Many profound mathematicians lack the gift, which 
seems to depend partly upon the power of visualization and 
partly on a natural aptitude for remembering figures. It is not 
wise, therefore, to push oral arithmetic to the point of tortur- 
ing the pupil’s mind by urging him to keep fixed on the screen 
of the imagination a set of figures which keep on dissolving 
like mist. He is not thereby making progress in mathematics, 
but merely giving himself a headache. A bit of paper would 
save all this. The barrier between oral and written arith- 
metic should be broken down, and the point of transition from 
one to the other be recognized as varying with the individual 
pupil. Exclusiveness. 

While the isolation of arithmetic from the practical side of 
life often leads to an unintelligent jugglery with figures, its 
isolation from the other branches of mathematics is equally 
undesirable, resulting in a loss of effectiveness for each. The 
incursion of geometry into the arithmetical realm in the way 
of graphs and mensuration is heartily welcomed by most 
teachers, but there still remains a reluctance to use algebraic 
symbols and processes in the arithmetic lesson. Arithmetic 
must be kept free from adulteration. This is pure prejudice, 
and, when it is not the result of tradition, arises probably 
from a misconception of the relationship between the two 
branches. Just as we find it convenient to abstract from the 
qualitative differences of objects and deal with abstract 
number, so do we arrive at a higher generalization by further 
abstraction from the abstract numbers themselves. Thus, 
while from 4 men, 4 books, 4 apples, &c., we get the notion 
of 4, in the same way from 4, 5, 6, 7, &c., we get the notion 
of a, b, or x. If the first abstraction is legitimate at an early 
stage, why not the second? Asa matter of fact, the second 
step cannot be escaped, and it only remains to give it open 
recognition. The fact may be disguised by verbal equiva- 
lents, but the actual process is none the less algebraic. To 
illustrate by a very simple example: " How much must be 
added to 3 to make 7?" Is there any mathematical state- 
ment of this problem that is cleareror simpler or more natural 
than the following: 3+x=7? The simple equation is, in 
fact, so potent an instrument in solving problems in number, 
and is indeed so necessary in dealing with the principles of 
proportion, that its exclusion from the modern arithmetic 
course is to me astonishing. It is not without significance to 
the teacher that the ancients mastered the principle of the 
simple equation many centuries before they could deal with 
fractions. The simple equation seems, moreover, to be the 
natural starting-point for the systematic study of algebra. 


Superfluous Rules. 


If the doctrine advocated in this paper is a sound one— 
the doctrine that a training in the Theory of Number and 
Quantity should consist in an orderly progress from the concrete 
examples of everyday life to the most abstract principles of al- 
gebra—we must regard the arithmetic syllabus as encumbered 
with a large number of unnecessary" rules." A distinction 
must be made between fundamental “ rules ” and other “ rules ” 
which are merely practical applications of these. In the text- 
book Practice is given the same status as Fractions, and 
Profit and Loss as Proportion. There is, however, an im- 
portant difference. When a boy who could deal with integers 
only has learnt fractions he has made real progress along the 
mathematical path indicated above. When a boy who al- 
ready knows Proportion studies Interest, he is making no real 
progress—he is simply marking time. It is, perhaps, neces- 
sary that he should mark time; it is, perhaps, desirable that 
his grasp of the principle of Proportion should be rendered 
more complete by practice in the application of the principle. 


But let not the teacher think that the scholar is making real 
headway, that he is doing anything more than establishing a 
position already reached. These “rules,” therefore, that are 
outside the main current of mathematical training may bé 
useful as applied arithmetic; they may be useful in actual 
life; but they form no essential part of a mathematical course, 
and as such must be given a subsidiary position. Too much 
time is at present spent over them, as has already been 
pointed out in an earlier part of the paper. When they are 
not of use in practical life they had, probably, better be left 
out altogether. Real Discount, for instance, is unknown in 
commercial circles. 

The notion of Ratio, instead of being an appendage to the 
theory of Proportion, should probably be introduced early in 
the school curriculum, and the theory of Proportion should be 
developed from the principle of the equation. There is no point 
in retaining the antiquated form @:b::c:d, since the form 


a — is already familiar to the pupils. 


b d 
Square and cube root should not be attempted until they 
have been studied algebraically. Previous to this, these 
operations are unintelligible and can only be carried out by 
rule of thumb. i 
Loose Reasoning. 


Precision of thought and statement, which are regarded as 
essential characteristics of this subject, are incompatible with 
such forms as 


3 ft. X4 ft. = 12 sq. ft.; 30 cubic ft.—6 sq. ft. = 5 ft. ; 


_ 12 men X7 days 
5 men 

&c. A gallant defence of the multiplication of concrete 
quantities will be found in the appendix to Sir Oliver Lodge's 
" Easy Mathematics"; but, with our present definitions of 
fundamental processes, the above expressions are inadmissible. 
They remind one of bygone days when the text-books con- 
tained exercises in the multiplication of money by money, 
ending with the amazing example: 


£19. 19s. 114d. X £19. 19s. 111d. 


The result obtained by following the rule given in the book 
was a source of great perplexity to the thoughtful pupil. 


5 men: 12 men::7 days: x, .. x 


Discouragement of Initiative. 


The last pitfall with which I shall deal is one by which all 
earnest teachers are peculiarly liable to be ensnared—the 
tendency to do for the pupils what they should do for them- 
selves. This is no Idol of the Cave: it is an Idol of the 
Tribe. One of the least obvious forms consists in the unvary- 
ing distribution of question and answer. The teacher always, 
either directly or indirectly, sets the problem; the pupil 
never. Now, it not infrequently happens that more mental 
activity, and certainly more initiative, is involved in asking a 
question than in answering it, in setting a problem than in 
solving it. The pupils should therefore be encouraged to 
invent problems for solution by the whole class. This tends 
to make the scholars keen on their work, and leads to a fuller 
grasp of the principles involved. 


I have indicated above, in a spirit of cheerful dogmatism, a 
clearly defined view of the form the course in arithmetic 
should assume. Those who refuse to recognize as such the 
pitfalls I have pointed out will probably find that they differ 
from me in the main principles. I will conclude, therefore, by 
trying to bring those principles more clearly into view. 

The arithmetic course should consist of a gradual progress 
from familiar concrete cases to abstract principles, leading up 
to the still more abstract science of algebra. This does not 
mean that there should be no abstract arithmetic at the 
beginning of the course and no concrete at the close; but 
that the teacher’s main aim should at first be to graft the 
arithmetic firmly upon the actual facts of life, and afterwards 
to proceed to the investigation and application of the laws of 
number. This is the straight path; and, whether it is meant 
to lead ultimately into the domain of algebra or whether it is 
meant to terminate before, it is the right path. Those who 
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engage in long side excursions into the realm of applied arith- 
metic are liable to go astray like lost sheep. Most strongly 
do I deplore the practice of letting a, boy who leaves school 
at the age of fourteen or fifteen devote a large portion of the 
last valuable years to the application of principles which he 
does not understand to commercial transactions which he will 
never carry out. 

In developing systems of knowledge in the child’s mind 
isolation always means weakness. The divorce of school life 
from home life, and the dissolution of the natural partner- 
ship between arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, are equally 
regrettable. They lead to looseness of mental grip. Too 
much time spent in example-grinding to promote facility 
secures mechanical results at the expense of intelligence. 

When the teacher does too much for the child, either in the 
way of always presenting the “rules” in the form of typical 
example followed by a string of exercises, or in the way of 
always setting the problem himself, he is depriving the pupil 
of some of his right to original effort and tending to promote 
mediocrity. 

The greater variety there is in the examples set, the better. 
The arithmetic test should, like life itself, be full of surprises. 
The element of unexpectedness is both a charm and a chal- 
lenge. 

Clearness and precision of thought and statement are 
essential features of a training in arithmetic. 

To promote the complete understanding of the principles of 
numbers is the main concern of the teacher of arithmetic, and 
to this must be subordinated all other aims, even that of 
securing accuracy and speed in mechanical processes; for 
the system that enables a pupil to compute with ease and 
think with difficulty stands self-condemned. 


WOMEN TEACHERS AS SUFFRAGISTS. 


A VERY large number of women desire and claim Parlia- 

mentary enfranchisement for their sex; others oppose 
it; but, whichever side we take, no one can deny that the 
refusal of this franchise is anomalous and illogical. Women 
have voted in municipal and Poor Law elections since 1869 
and in School Board elections since 1870. Since these dates 
they have been eligible as guardians and School Board mem- 
bers; since 1894 women have been parish and district council- 
lors, and since the enabling act of 1907 they are eligible as city 
and borough councillors. Whether we desire or oppose the 
parliamentary enfranchisement of women, the fact of their 
disfranchisement is an anomaly. 

The power to vote is but a trifle compared with the 
position the women of this country have worked for and 
won by their talent, energy, and business capacity. They 
regard the vote as the seal, the sign-manual of the State 
that their citizenship and capacity are formally, as they 
already are practically, recognized. The vote will not 
raise wages nor open closed doors; the first have occasion- 
ally been raised and the second opened withoutit. But it will 
remove an unjust and invidious distinction. In the special 
class of the disfranchised appear criminals, paupers, lunatics, 
and women side byside. Theimpressive march of tenthousand* 
women from Victoria Embankment to the Royal Albert Hall was 
organized by Mrs. Fawcett, President of the National Union 
of Women's Suffrage Societies, as a great object-lesson in the 
changed position of women. It was non-political and com- 
posed of women of every rank of life. The crowd, if not enthu- 
siastic, was in the main friendly, or at least good-natured ; yet 
it contained, as all crowds do, a certain hooligan element 
which had no chance of asserting itself (the police looked 
after that) and another stratum superior to the hooligan, of 


* Alone of all the papers I read, the Times gives a smaller figure ; 
several others estimate the numbers at twelve thousand, and even 
fifteen thousand, 


that gambling, betting, amusement-loving youth, whose virtue 
we are not sure of and whose vice is not well established. 

What impressed the average man in the suffrage demon- 
stration was that, though the women were of all ranks, 
including domestic servants and factory hands, they were 
chiefly of the educated, and even highly educated, classes. 
They assembled on the Embankment at two o'clock, and on 
the stroke of three set out with banners, flying colours, and 
music. At their head marched Mrs. Fawcett, LL.D. (St. 
Andrews), in capand gown; on her right was Miss Emily Davies, 
the aged founder of Girton College, and for some time its mis- 
tress; on her left, Lady Frances Balfour and Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc. 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., headed an imposing contingent 
ef two hundred medical women. When the first petition for 
woman suffrage was laid before the House of Commons in 
1866—it has been followed by 2,583 others—Miss Davies and 
Mrs. Anderson placed it in the hands of John Stuart Mill. 

Twenty-three excursion trains were run from the provinces 
to London. The local secretaries were not bent on hiding 
their light under a bushel: some trains were placarded 
with "Votes for Women," and cheering and waving of 
handkerchiefs took place at stations under the eyes of as- 
tonished railway officials. Entirely managed and officered by 
women, the march was a great success. The standards and 
banners were beautiful and artistic: with one or two excep- 
tions for the heavier ones, they were all borne by women. 
What banner to choose often proved a difficulty. Many 
teachers, when graduates, chose their University. The dark 
blue of Oxford was conspicuous; Cambridge had a beautiful 
light blue banner, emblazoned with the owl and device: 
" Better is wisdom than weapons of war." Alas! many of 
the daughters of Cambridge marched under the standard of 
Dublin, which has conferred degrees on ladies whose aima 
mater refuses them a degree or a gown. Education had a 
handsome bright red banner presented by Miss Philippa Faw- 
cett (Senior Wrangler, 1890). Many women writers marched 
under the Scriveners' ensign: a black eagle on a silver ground. 
Eminent women — from Vashti and Boadicea to joan of 
Arc, Mrs. Siddons, the Brontés, Mrs. Browning, Mme. 
Curie, and Florence Nightingale—had artistic banners to 
record their services to Art, Science, Literature, Patriotism, 
Humanity. 

The procession marched in eight sections. Personally, I 
marched in Section 4, under the Scriveners’ banner, and 
never saw anything out of that section but a sea of waving 
standards, banners, bannerettes, and pennons. Nor from my 
point could the beating of the drum, the signal to start, be 
heard. I have spoken with many who marched, and opinion 
seems to be general that the only hostility evinced was a little 
jeering and scoffing at the start and round Northumberland 
Avenue. The chaff was of the mildest. '' Who's goin’ to 
mind the kids at home?" ^" No wonder my stockings are in 
holes,” &c. All along Piccadilly the great feature was the men 
at the club windows, studying the portent of women marching. 

I am told, and can well believe, that what most impressed 
the crowd was the band of nurses in professional costume, 
who bore and followed the Florence Nightingale banner, on 
which the Crimean arms were emblazoned; old service men 
were moved and raised their hats. Next to this group in 
power to impress the crowd was the phalanx of women of 
British Universities in cap and gown. The Times estimated 
their number at four hundred. Tall and short, grave and gay, 
plain and handsome, they moved along to the tunes the bands 
played, affording a sight that London has never seen before. 
Such is the philosophy of clothes that these two groups received 
instant homage; probably they turned the scale in favour of 
that respectful reception the march undoubtedly obtained. 
“ No talking allowed," cried one youth in an admonitory tone; 
for he readily perceived that we were very educational. 

At Hyde Park Corner there was a great congestion of held- 
up traffic. People were standing on the roofs of omnibuses, 
and even of houses; they were clamped to the Park railings, so 
that a long way off we saw rows of clenched fists on the 
grating, like waxen votive offerings in an Italian church. As 
we neared, faces grew visible behind the vertical bars, all 
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scanning our ranks with unabated interest. Here a young 
'bus conductor, pointing to the empty interior of his vehicle, 
addressed us with, " Now, ladies, you must be tired; won't 
you come inside?" The last of the street humour assumed 
the form of three small boys, of the genus gutter-snipe. They 
had adorned their noble bosoms with a home-made placard, 
on which each had printed “ Votes for Men,” and innocently 
looked up in our faces to see how we liked it. It was a shaft 
that went home. 

Nothing struck me so much as these rows of silent men 
who stood on the pavement. They were not enthusiastic, 
but probably a good deal amazed at this brilliant object- 
lesson in feminine capacity. As some removed their hats 
silently, I called to mind Miss Florence Willard's experience 
in the States. After she resigned her post of Dean of the 
North- Western Women's College, Chicago, it seemed to her 
right to join the ranks of the whisky crusade, occasionally 
praying aloud in the saloons and often singing hymns in front 
of them. She wrote in her biography that nothing consoled 
her so much in this ordeal as that men often raised their hats 
and held them raised until they had passed the group of 
crusaders. I realized exactly what she felt, and, knowing 
that the mutual respect of the sexes is a powerful lever of 
civilization, not a single doubt crossed my mind, even when I 
saw jeering faces and heard bantering remarks, that the 
march was not well timed, well organized, and singularly 
appropriate. 

In the demonstration of June 21—a far larger and more 
ambitious attempt — teachers were also present in large 
numbers, marching under special banners which proclaimed 
their profession. The goal was Hyde Park, but, as far as 
my personal observation went, and the newspapers con- 
firmed it, the crowd was not so much impressed and not 
so well in hand as on June 13. The numbers estimated as 
present in the Park varied from 250,000 to 500,000. The fact 
that the first procession ended under the roof of the Albert 
Hall; the fine playing on the organ and the singing, which 
soothed and rested the marchers; and the great ovation of 
which Mrs. Fawcett was the recipient, all tended to order and 
harmony, conditions far more difficult of attainment in Lon- 
don's most popular and populous park. 

One cannot observe everything from one's special place in 
a procession; but on both occasions my eye caught the 
anxiety of certain men—husbands, lovers, brothers, fathers— 
that the march should pass off well, that no element of 
rowdyism should wound or annoy relatives and dear ones. 
It confirmed what I have long known : women's suffrage is no 
more a sex question than the old-age pension scheme. 

C. S. BREMNER. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Every year, justly considered, is the centenary of something or other. 
To the Journal des Débats must be assigned the 


d M credit of recalling that this is the hundredth year 
since marriage was allowed to all University pro- 
fessors. For two and a half centuries it was an open question, much 


debated, whether the marriage state was consistent with the dignity of 
a professor. As late as the year 1452 the Medical Faculty of Paris 
declared celibacy to be indispensably demanded of its teachers. The 
Faculty of Law gained the right of marriage for its members in 1600; 
the teachers of the Faculty of Philosophy had to be celibate until 
Napoleon, by the decree of 1808, set them free to take wives. It is 
curious how, in our English Universities, the principle of celibate 
teachers (fellow of colleges) survived the Reformation into quite recent 
times, albeit that Luther, the father of the Reformation, was one of 
the most strenuous advocates of marriage, saying, indeed, on the subject 
much that it is hard to approve. 


For several months war has been raging over certain intrusions of 
commercial enterprise into the field of education. 

eure The Berlitz Schools, in particular, are attacked ; 
Education. it being alleged that they, by means of harsh con- 
tracts with their assistants, are enabled to undersell 

those whom we may call the licensed practitioners. The journals 
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publish what purports to be the form of agreement that the directors 
of the Berlitz School of Paris require their teachers to sign. We trust 
that the conditions—that the teacher must give instructions up to a 
maximum of forty-two hours a week (in addition to the correction of 
exercises), and that he must have his private correspondence addressed 
to the office, where his principals are to be free to open his letters—are 
wrongly stated. We should think that to teach a modern language 
after the New Method for forty-two hours a week were a physical 
impossibility. Do not the authorities say that fifteen should be the 
hmit? To relieve the situation created by various private undertakings 
it will be moved at the general meeting (in August) of the Technical 
Instructors that—the Congress of 1908 expresses the wish that instruc- 
tion in modern languages (optional or obligatory) in all schools depen- 
dent on the Ministry of Commerce should be entrusted to teachers 
having French University qualifications. 


GERMANY. 


Disputes as to the day on which Easter should be kept shook the 
re early Church. In modern times there has always 
Baster. been somewhere to be found an advocate for giving 

stability to the festival; for to various classes of 
men its uncertainty is distressing. A desire to fix it in closer limits 
seems now to have gained much strength. Last March at Berlin the 
German Handelstag, advised by Geheimrat Dr. Forster, formerly 
Director of the Berlin Observatory, was unanimous in recommending 
that it should be celebrated always on the first Sunday after April 4. 
It was proposed that the date should be made torest on an international 
agreement. Were the recommendation adopted, Easter Sunday could 
vary only between April 5 and 11, instead of, as now, between 
March 21 and April 25. The Prussian Ministry of Public Instruction 
and some of the Churches are said to favour the project. The early 
or very late incidence of Easter is a cause of no little inconvenience 
in schools. Under the suggested arrangement it would be possible for 
the holidays to begin every year on April 2 or 3, or at least the time 
could be so distributed that one year should match another aed well. 
We should urge the change on pedagogic grounds if we thought 
that we could do so without incurring ecclesiastical censure. 


Most boys leave school without snow te anything of the progress of 
biological science. This is a defect of education 
Biology. that is to be made good in Prussia. But from 
an answer given by the Minister in the Herren- 
haus, it appears that the instruction in biology is to be given only upon 
the initiative of the Lehrerkollegitem (body of teachers), that it is to be 
confined to the two highest forms, and that it is not to involve any 
addition to the number of hours in school. 


In the greater part of Germany it is the study of theology that is 
reserved exclusively for boys from the Gymnasien 
US Raroa. 9» (classical schools) ; but, apart from this reservation, 
it cannot be said that the modern school has in 
Germany full parity of right with the classical. Saxony has just 
decided to introduce (Latinless) Oberrealschulen. But those who have 
absolved them are to be allowed to study at the University higher 
natural science, geography, mathematics, and modern languages only 
upon condition that they pass a supplementary examination in Latin. 
We call attention in passing to this new expression of the view that 
every teacher of modern languages should have some knowledge of 
Latin. From the study of theology, classical philology, history, and 
German the pupils of the Oberrealschuien are to be wholly shut out. 
A proposal to admit girls into the higher classes of the schools has 
been withdrawn, it being deemed better to consider the education of 
women as a whole. It is probable that the Prussian scheme, which 
is now announced for the autumn, will have influence with the Educa- 
tion Authority of Saxony. The chief difficulty that the Germans have 
to surmount with regard to the education of girls comes from their 
failure to recognize that nothing can properly be called education (for 
men or women) if it impairs physical efhciency. True education does 
not unfit women for maternity, but prepares them for it. We are 
wandering, however, from the subject of our paragraph, which was 
intended to show, through the Saxon Olerrealschulen, that German 
educational institutions are not uniform and that it is difficult to 
write with accuracy about German education. It is strange, by the 
way, that a smattering of Latin should in Saxony be regarded as 
necessary for those who would study geography or mathematics. 


The medical inspection of schools has as its natural sequence the 


A School provision of curative agencies. Among such 

in the Woods. agencies the Waldschule (forest school), of w&ich 
we have written before, is found to be conspicuo y sly 

effective. At Dortmund, in the year 1906-7, the medical officer dis- 


covered 1,630 children suffering from poverty of blood or tuberculosis. 
Owing to weakness, they could do little in the ordinary school. It has 
been resolved to care for their bodies as well as for their minds. With 
the beginning of the school year a boarding house will be established 
in a wood near the town. A forester’s house will serve as kitchen and 
dining room ; a shelter, facing south, for the children to lie in, can 
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easily be made. The medical officer will choose a hundred children 
that require special treatment ; they will be instructed by four teachers 
themselves in need of relaxation. At half-past seven every morning 
(Sunday included) the children will be conveyed in reserved carriages 
of the street railway to the Waldschule; at seven o'clock in the 
evening they will be transported home again. During the day they 
will have four simple meals. Before noon instruction will be given in 
half-hour lessons. After the midday dinner a two hours’ rest will be 
allowed ; the rest of the time will be occupied with games and walks. 
By reason of favourable local circumstances, the cost of the Wald- 
schule will be small, the estimates being for an initial outlay of £770 
and an annual expenditure of £215. There are hundreds of spots in 
Sussex and Kent where Waldschulen could be fitly placed (boarding 
schools, however, not day schools) ; and there are thousands and tens 
of thousands of children in London dying for the lack of them. 


Religious differences manifest themselves in various ways—in a tragic 
Religious way sometimes and sometimes in a way that moves 
Differences. our laughter. We justify the latter statement by 
means of an anecdote. A Catholic clergyman in 
Niirnberg had to exercise his spiritual authority to prevent boys of 
seven from bathing together in the common bath without any covering 
garment. A time was fixed by which the defect should be made good, 
and the clergyman afterwards repaired tu the school concerned, in 
order to see that his instructions had been carried out. To his satis- 
faction he found all the boys equipped as he wished—except one. 
Angrily he reproached the youngster with his ‘‘shamelessness,” but 
received the answer: ‘‘I brauch ka Schwimmhus'n : i bin protestant- 
isch." Some will laugh at the child and some at the clergyman. 


UNITED STATES. 


Properly or improperly, the great Universities of the United States 

o tal concern themselves with commercial education. 

Education. A bulletin issued by Yale University offers twenty- 

seven graduate courses of training for practical 

business. They include banking, insurance, railways, and commercial 

applications of law. At Harvard, plans for the School of Commerce, 

in connexion with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, have been 

completed and are awaiting the approval of the governing boards. It 
is expected that the School will open in the coming autumn. 


In Germany it often happens that the nerves of teachers fail them ; 
men between fifty and sixty years of age will con- 
fess that they are losing the power to control their 
boys. The phenomenon, we think, is rare in Eng- 
land, where the teacher of five-and-fifty who cannot keep discipline 
has probably never been able to keep it at all. Nervous breakdown: 
however, is the most common disease among New York school 
teachers. This fact is set forth in the annual report just issued by the 
Secretary of the Board of Retirement of the Board of Education. 
Since the Board of Retirement came into existence, nearly three years 
ago, 345 persons have applied for the benefits of the retirement fund 
on the plea of service. In most of these cases the length of service was 
considerably more than thirty years, in many instances more than forty 
years, and in several more than half a century. ‘‘The principal 
reason,” says the secretary, ** was given as neurasthenia, which claimed 
I24 applicants; then followed heart disease, 31; rheumatism, 30; 
indigestion, 15 ; and deafness, 13.” 
We have never recognized fully enough that physical disciplines, like 
The mental, should be chosen with reference to the in- 
Physical Training wader rather than imposed indiscriminately on 
the group. The Johns Hopkins University has 
Undergraduates. given weight to this principle and has, aoe 
put the work of the gymnasium on a level with the work done in the 
regular courses of study. A careful physical and medical examination 
is made of each undergraduate, and such exercises are prescribed as 
are best suited to his needs. During his first year of residence he is 
required to follow the prescribed gymnasium course, which includes 
also his attendance on a course in hygiene. Regular class instruction 
is given every afternoon from § to 6 o'clock. The use of the gym- 
nasium is optional in the case of graduate students and is offered to 
all members of the University upon payment of the ordinary locker fee. 
The bis ve ok of Oxford and Cambridge would resent, we 
ear, any attempt to dictate to them special forms 
TOU E of exercise. Nevertheless this adaptation is a 
step forward. Education is a progressive science, 
and its progress depends on experiment. This is a doctrine well ex- 
pounded with regard to education in general, not physical education 
only, in a report of the Committee on Educational Progress of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association. Education, we are told, rests on a 
body of ascertained fact, which is the basis of actual practice. This 
mass of knowledge is not fixed, but is constantly taking into itself new 
material, discarding that which has been found valueless or modifying 
concepts in the light of newly discovered truth. Progress in educa- 
tional, as in any other, science must come from experience. Between 
the organized body of accepted practice and the future lies the border- 


Neurasthenia. 


land of experiment. A survey of the educational world will show us 
that here some problem of administration is being worked out in a 
new way, that there some teacher, in favoured circumstances or divinely 
favoured, is elaborating methods pregnant with great results. 


The Report enables us to give a striking illustration of progress. 
As a supplement to medical inspection, the nurse 
has been introduced into the school. At Boston, 
the first city in the United States to establish 
medical inspection, it was ordered in September, 1907, that a super- 
vising nurse and twenty assistant nurses should become an integral 
part of the school system. On the opening day of school the nurses, 
each assigned to a specific district, began their tours of inspection 
with immediate good results in the discovery of infectious diseases, in 
the securing of prompt surgical and hospital care where it was needed, 
and in the relief and help afforded to anxious teachers and ignorant 
parents. Children who would shrink and tremble, filled with terror at 
the words ** doctor” or ‘‘hospital,” gladly submitted to the probe or 
needle in the hands of the nurses, with the feeling that here was only 
another teacher trying to make them comfortable. 


The Nurse 
in the School. 


Some idea of the first five months’ work of these Boston nurses may 
be got from the following facts and figures :— 
1,492 cases of disease of the ear have been treated ; 
6,078 eye cases, and 1,138 cases of defective 
vision corrected ; disease of the nose, 2,602 cases, and 423 adenoids 
removed ; diseases of the mouth, 1,765 cases; throat, 1,695; skin, 
10,139; every case being cared for and followed to the home, where 
instruction was given for the care of the patient. In addition to all 
this, 9,144 dressings were made by the nurses; 3,120 excluded pupils 
were cared for at their homes; 3,293 were taken to their family 
physician, 3,202 of these last returning to school cured after a minimum 
period of absence; 7,559 home visits were made for the purpose of 
advising or instructing parents concerning their children; 4,772 chil- 
dren were taken to hospitals with the consent of the parents, and 
many deeds of pure charity were scattered along the way. Each of 
these cases is carefully diagnosed and recorded, so that the removal of 
a child from one district to another does not interfere with his medical 
treatment. 


Results. 


Our readers will observe that we have here a picture of medical 
inspection actually doing its work. Inspection 
y tern without remedies for the evils discovered is a vain 
thing. What we need in England is support for 
the medical officer. His orders must be enforced, and afflicted 
children must be treated in suitable places, not in insanitary homes. 


CAPE COLONY. 


The collection of fees is proving to be one of the most difficult pro- 
blems that the School Boards have to face. At 
Grahamstown the Board declares that, unless the 
fees be paid, some of the schools will have to be 
closed. It has made rules to provide for the charging of 8 per cent. 
interest after the expiry of one month and for the exclusion of pupils 
whose fees are unpaid for more than one quarter. A father reluctant 
to pay for the education of his children is a phenomenon not peculiar 
to Cape Colony. If the schoolmaster is to be regarded as a tradesman, 
his account at least should be discharged in its turn. 


A branch of the Classical Association has been established in Cape 
Colony. New buildings have been opened at 
Cradock Girls’ High School, at Stellenbosch Boys’ 
High School, and at Dale College. At Dale 
College, Dr. Muir, addressing those assembled for the opening cere- 
mony, justified the expenditure of money on school buldings, but 
deprecated the erection of large boarding houses. He pointed out 
that, in the last two years, there had been a falling-off in the number 
of boarders ; for, in the changed circumstances brought about by the 
School Board Act, each Division was establishing its own central 
school, and fewer children were sent away from home. It would seem 
that in Cape Colony the day school tends to displace the boarding 
school. 


School Pees. 


Misoellaneous 
News. 


THE second Annual Conference of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions was held on June 6 to 10. At the delegates’ 
meeting on the 6th the clause in Mr. Chiozza Money’s Continuation 
Schools Bill, raising the age for compulsory school attendance to 
fourteen, was heartily supported. On the 6th Mr. Charles Harrap 
delivered his Presidential Address. He looked forward to an early 
realization of their hopes and the establishment of a trade school paper, 
f.e., one in which a youth could actually learn his trade. The educa- 
tion of the mass of boys leaving school to-day was, in his opinion, 
even worse than it was thirty years ago. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


READY IN JULY. 


PRICE 2s. 64. 


LIMEN. A First Latin Book. 


By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, London; and 
R. S. CONWAY, Litt.D., Professor of Latin in the University of Manchester. 


Extract from the Preface :——'' We have tried to provide the Grammatical Staple of a three or four years' Course for boys who begin Latin when 
they are about eleven years old; and also, if some of the exercises be omitted, a two years’ Course for those who cannot begin till thirteen or 


fourteen. 


In either case we mean our Limen to mark what used to be called the Fourth Form Standard—in other words, to enable the average boy 


or girl in the average school to matriculate in any British University, so far as Latin is concerned ; and to fit a bright boy or girl in a large school to 


bezin a more specialized course of Classics. 


to all that is abnormal and unusual in Accidence or Syntax —but we venture to hope that we have sacrificed nothing else. . . . 


By JOHN THOMPSON, M.A., 
Head Master of the High School, Dublin. 


An Elementary Greek Grammar for 
Schoole. Crown 8vo. 


Part I.—Accidence. 1s. 6d. 
Complete, with Indexes. 3s. 


Tbe object of the present book is to give in a form suitable for beginners the ele- 
ments of Greek Grammar. Owing to the great importance of the appeal to the eye 
in the case of young students, special attention has been paid to the type and 
arrangement of the printed matter. Attic Greek only bas been included, and the 
usages of poetry distinguished throughout from those of prose. Unneces and 
unusual forms have been left out, and the author has endeavoured to state all the 
requisite facts both of accidence and syntax in the clearest possible manner. At the 
same time advantage has been taken of the developments of modern scholarship, so 
that the work may be thoroughly up to date. 


Part II.—Syntax. ls. 6d. 


Greek Grammar, Accidence, and Syn- 
tax for Schools and Colleges. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Murray’s Classical Atlas for Schools. 
Edited by G. B. Grunpy, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Folio (14$ x 93 in.). 6s. 


In use at most of the leading Public Schools. 


" Mr. Murray's ‘Small Classical Atlas,’ edited by G. B. Grundy, is a good thing, 
and will nadoun supersede atlases now in use among schoolboys and under- 
graduates. It is well bound and cheap at six shillings, but, better than this, it is 
clearer and more oe than any atlas we have seen. . 


. . The whole is excellently 
edited and produ "—A thene@um. 


Le Francais Parlé et Écrit. Livre des 
Commengants. By A. STALLWORTHY, M.A., Royal Gram- 
mar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Part I. ls. 6d. Part II. 
2s. Complete. 3s. 6d. 


This book is not a replica of the many '' First Books” that have recently appeared. 
Dealing in gradual succession with the whole of the elements of French speech, it 
places grammar and grammatical accuracy in the foreground of its plan ; at the same 
time its methods are entirely based on oral teaching. 


MURRAY'S FRENCH TEXTS. 
FOR UPPER AND MIDDLE FORMS. 

Edited by W. G. HARTOG, B.A., Lecturer in French at Univer- 
sity College, London; Oral Examiner to the London County 
Council and to the Army Qualifying Board. 

NOW READY. 


La Mare au Diable. 


With Biography, Foot-notes, and Exercises. 1s. 6d. 


Confessions d'un Ouvrier. Par ÉMILE 
SOUVESTRE. With Biography, Foot-notes, and Exercises. 
1s. 6d. 


This series will consist of selections from the masterpieces of nineteenth-century 
French authors. Each volume will contain: Notes (which are given ony when 
neces to clear up obscurity and are printed at the bottom of the page); a series 
of questions upon the text; grammatical drill upon points which arise in the course 
of reading ; suggestions for free composition, parsing, dictation, &c., and a bio- 
graphical note (in simple French) descriptive of the career of the author. 


The Service 


Par GEORGE SAND. 


In order to make this possible, we have sacrificed a good deal of lumber—information, that is, relating 


A NEW SYSTEM IN CHEMISTRY TEACHING. 
By J. B. RUSSELL, B.Sc. (Lond.), 


Formerly Senior Science Master at the Grammar School, Burnley. 
THE TEACHER'S BOOK. 


Notes on the Teaching of Elementary 
Chemistry. With a Sequence of Experiments on Air and 
Combustion. 3s. 6d. 


THE PUPIL’S BOOK. 


Notes on Elementary Chemistry for 
the Use of Schools. 

In thi« book an attempt has been made to solve the chief difficulty a teacher of 

chemistry has to contend with, #.¢., that of a text-book forestalling the practical 

work. filing arrangement is used instead of the ordinary method of binding, and 


each lesson is printed as a detachable Section, which should not be filed by the pupil 
until he has written his own record of the work done. 


An Introductory History of England. 
From the Earliest Times till the year 1832. 


By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. With Coloured and other Maps, Plans, and Index. 


Part I.—From the Earliest Times to the End of 
the Middle Ages. 5s. 


Part II.—From Henry VII. to the Restoration. 5s. 
Part III.—In preparation. 


“ [t is a truism to speak of such simplicity in complexity as being only attainable 
by ripe scholarship and security of knowledge ; but Mr. Fletcher’s feat is remark- 
able enough to be allowed to endow an old truth with new value.""—7he Journal 
of Education. 


“Neither Mr. Rudyard Kipling nor Mr. Henry Newbolt has a happier touch 
than his in drawing you a man or in picturing a battlefield ; while his vivid, homely 
manner of sketching the stages of constitutional, legal, and social progress is original 
and most helpful." —CAi/4 Life. 


‘*. . . We commend it to the notice of schoolmasters sick of the arid typical text- 
book." —A cademy. 


“The method may be regarded as approximating to the ideal."—A thenausme. 


A General History of Europe, 350-1900. 


By OLIVER J. THATCHER and FERDINAND SCHWILL. Re- 
vised and adapted to the requirements of English Colleges and 
Schools, by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. 
With Bibliographies at the end of each section; Maps, Genea- 
logical Tables, &c. Crown 8vo. 


Part I.—The Mediaeval Period (350-1500). 5s. 
Part II.—The Modern Period (1500-1900). 5s. 


Complete in One Volume. 9s. 


of the State. 


FOUR LECTURES ON THE POLITICAL TEACHING OF T. H. GREEN. 


By J. H. MUIRHEAD, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Birmingham. 


Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Problem of the 'Seventies.—The Idea of the Good.— The State as Will and Idea.— 
Idealism and Politics. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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JOTTINGS. 


THE International Congress of Historical Science will be held this 
year in Berlin from August 6 to August 12. The work will be carried 
on in eight sections. At the general meetings papers will be read by 
Profs. Maspero, Cumont, Monod, Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir William 
Ramsay. Full information can be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Congress, Dr. Caspar, 17 Kaiser Allee, Berlin. 


THE report of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Assistant 
Mistresses’ Association, held in Winchester on May 23, reached us too 
late for publication in June. The object of the meeting was to back 
the Local Government Qualification Bill, which gives to women who 
have resided within the Borough for twelve months a right to serve on 
Local and Borough Councils. A resolution was also passed in favour 
of equalizing the matriculation standard of the various Universities, 
with the rider that the standard should not be below that of the Uni- 
versity of London. 


LONDON INTER-COLLEGIATE SCHOLARSHIPS BOARD.—A combined 
examination for twenty-three Medical Entrance Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, of an aggregate value of £1,500, tenable at University 
College, King’s College, and in the Medical Schools of King’s College 
Hospital, St. George’s Hospital, Westminster Hospital, and the London 
School of Medicine for Women, will be held in London on September 22 
and following days. Full particulars and entry forms may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the Board (Alfred E. G. Attoe, 
University College, Gower Street, W.C.). 


“J. H. R.” asks: ‘* What is the technical term for that figure of 
grammar by which a personal pronoun in conjunction with and following 
a noun or pronoun appears in the subjective instead of the objective 
case ? e. g. * This will suit you and I nicely.' The figure is getting 
quite common in novelists’ English, and not only colloquially. They 
seem to regard the combined nouns or pronouns as an indeclinable 
compound. Never till to-day have I seen the pronoun standing next to 
the governing word ; but I read this in a local paper's description of a 
cricket match * 20 runs were put on by he and Wells.’ Later on the 
author quotes from Virgil." Why not adopt the French idiotism ? 


THE Journal was, as we believe, the first to offer prizes for literary 
competition (begun just thirty years ago), and is naturally interested in 
the Limerick trial which was decided last month on appeal against the 
plaintiff. The three Judges of Appeal agreed that this competition was 
a lottery and intended to be such. The Limerick set to be completed 
ran— 

** He wished her a happy New Year, 
And endeavoured to make it quite clear 
That her happiness lay 
In naming the day s 


and *'the smartest and most appropriate completion," which won the 


£ 300 prize, was— 

** When the ring and the book shall appear." 
The wonder is that among the sixty thousand there were only two, and 
not twenty or two hundred, competitors who hit on so obviousa missing 
line, or, apparently, who substituted the more grammatical ** should 
for **shall." And would not 

** When Jane Jones should be Mrs. De Vere” 


be smarter and equally appropriate? ** Corruptio optimi fit pessima." 
There is nothing in common, except the name, between the modest 
Translation prizes of 74e Journal and the monster gamble of /deas, and 
we hope that this decision of the Court of Appeal will lead to further 
action, legal or legislative. 


MR. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Divisional Inspector to the L.C.C., 
has just been invited, as the foreign guest for the year, to attend the 
annual congress, at Cleveland, of the National Education Association 
of America, and to read a paper on *' Vocational Education." It is 
estimated that the Congress will be attended by fifty thousand educa- 


tionists, representing all grades of education, from the heads of 
Universities downwards. 


IF there were more Bishops on the Bench like Bishop Awdry the 
Education question would be in a fair way of settlement. He writes 
to the Zzmes to correct the cold fit of depreciation which followed on 
the exaggerated estimate of Japanese virtues after the Russo-Japanese 
war. Not only (he tells us) are the leaders most keenly alive to the 
fact that education which does not produce character is worthless, but 
the vital importance of character in commercial transactions is being 
urgently pressed upon the students in the commercial schools of Japan. 


John and Hallam Murray, George Macmillan, F. D. Smith, 


Six old Etonians, all of them members of leading publishing firms— 
eginald 
Smith (of Smith, Elder), and Arnold Murison (of Edward Arnold)— 
have clubbed together to present the manuscript of Gray’s ** Ode on a 
Distant Prospect of Eton College ” to the Boys’ Library, which already 
possesses the manuscript of the ** Elegy." 


GIVE the masculine of ** Ma bru est une jumelle.” Ans.: ** Mon 


brute est un cheval." 


AT a meeting held in the Lodge, Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
Rev. Cecil Grant stated that recent information sent him by the 
Commissioner of Education at Washington showed that co-education, 
so far from declining, was actually gaining ground in the States. The 
lack of robustness in Ámerican youths which Prof. Armstrong attributed 
to mixed schools, was, as far as it existed, sufficiently accounted for by 
the preponderance of women teachers. 


THE KiNc's inspection of the Duke of York's School on the last 
Saturday in May was of historic interest, as the last before its removal 
to Dover. The examination conducted by the Master must have been 
carefully rehearsed.  ** y what right do we hold Gibraltar ? "—** By 
the right of conquest." ‘‘Has that right received international 
sanction ? "—** Yes, for last year His Majesty the King concluded a 
treaty with the King of Spain, by which it was agreed that eacb country 
should respect the other's possessions in the Mediterranean Sea ”—an 
answer, we are told, which evidently pleased His Majesty. 


THE privately printed ** Diaries of an Eton Master” relate how in 
1868 French was made part of the school work. ‘‘I had to take my 
turn, and was conscious that many of the boys in my Division knew 
far more of the language colloquia]ly than I. I coached with Frank 
Tarver to avoid pitfalls in pronunciation as much as possible. As I 
could not go through the French verbs very glibly, I had to eke out 
the time by some philological talk." Of course this is ancient history, 
but it may help to explain the alleged inferiority of French and German 
to Latin and Greek as a mental gymnastic whereon our classical head 
masters are never tired of insisting. 


AS a punster in Latin, Dean Mansel never had his equal. Most of 
his puns are, or rather were, familiar to scholars. When Lord Panmure 
was at the War Office, in the list of Army promotions there appeared 
the names of five obscure subalterns, and the explanation was proffered 
that they were all the sons or nephews of generals. Mansel remarked 
that this was good logic, and quoted Aldrich : 

** Quinque subalterni totidem generalibus orti 
Nomen habent nullum nec, si bene colligis, usum.” 
Equally pat was his comment on a married undergraduate, by name 
Money, who was expecting an addition to his family : 


“ Crescit amor Nummi quantum ipsa Pecunia crescit." 


Less well known is his reply to a friend on a rough Channel passage, 
who assured him that Ostend was in sight : 


** Quodcunque ostendis mihi sze, incredulus odi." 


Mr. Church, in his ** Memories," reviewed elsewhere, quotes a free 
translation of Virgil that the Dean perpetrated at the Merchant Taylors' 
tercentenary dinner: Zer centum regnabitur annos, ** it shall be ruled 
for three centuries ’—gente sub Hectorea, ** under the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company ”—donec regina sacerdos, ** until the Queen's Government "— 
Marte gravis, ** pressed by a hostile opposition ”—geminam partu 
dabit llia prolem, ** shall give birth to a double Royal Commission " 
(that of the Public Schools and of the Universities). 


THE aged lady, seventy-eight this year, who alighted from her 
carriage on June 13 at Knightsbridge, and headed the great procession 
of women on foot as far as the Albert Hall, is one to whom the whole 
world of education is deeply indebted. There is growing up around us 
a generation that only knows by hearsay what their elders—women 
like Miss Emily Davies—have done and suffered that barriers might be 
flung down and the path smoothed for the woman student of to-day. 
How few of us remember that when the Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions were founded in 1858 they were for boys only? Miss Davies and 
others worked hard that they should be opened to girls, and this was 
done in 1865. That same year the important Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education began to inquire into the state of boys' educa- 
tion. Miss Davies, Mr. James Bryce, and others long since dead 
persuaded the Commissioners to extend their inquiry to girls’ schools. 
The bold idea of a College for Women occurred to her in 1866. A 
little later she sat on the first School Board in London, 1870-3. Miss 
Davies's life has coincided with the most remarkable change in women's 
position and education that a nation has ever known, and she herself 
has played a great and active part in it. 
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London University Intermediate 
and B.A. Examinations, 1909. 


THE KING'S CLASSICS. 


The ''King's Classics’’ are printed on Antique laid paper, 
l6mo. (6x45 inches), gilt tops, and are issued in the following 
stvles and prices. Each volume has a frontispiece, usually in 
photogravure. 

Quarter-bound, antique grey boards, 18s. 6d. net. 
Red cloth, 1s. Gd. net. 
CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE. 
CHAUCER’S KNIGHT'S TALE. 
CHAUCER’S PARLIAMENT OF BIRDS 
and HOUSE OF FAME. 


In Modern 
English by 
Prof. SKEAT, 
Litt.D. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE and other Poems. 


By WILLIAM Morris. Editor, ROBERT STEELE. With 
reproduction of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s picture of '' Lan- 
celot and Guenevere at King Arthur's] Arthur's Tomb " as frontispiece. 


THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS. 


e ' The Shakespeare Classics '’ will be issued in similar style 


'" King's Classics," but on paper 6} x43 inches, gilt tops, 
Seiad as indicated. 


Quarter-bound antique grey boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Whole gold brown velvet persian, 4$. net. 
GREENE'S **PANDOSTO" or ** DORASTUS AND 
FAWNIA" : the original of Shakespeare's ‘' Winter’s 
Tale.'' Edited by P. G. THOMAS, Professor of English 
Literature, Bedford College, University of London. 
BROOKE’S POEM OF ** ROMEUS AND JULIET ”: the 


original of Shakespeare's '' Romeo and Juliet.'’ Edited by 
J. J. MUNRO. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, II! St. Martin's Lane, W.C 
IDOLA PULPITORUM : 


PITFALLS or rue PRACTICAL TEACHER 


This series of articles will be found in ‘‘The Journal of Education ” : 
° INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE, ... I 
By JOHN ADAMS, Professor of Education, University of London. [Nov. 1906.] 


II. . CLASSICS, . "M 
' By H. G. HART, sometime Head Master’ of Sedbergh. [Dec. 1906.] 


III. ENGLISH, .. III. 
By ARTHUR BURRELL, Principal of Borough Road Training College. 
[Jan. 1907. ] 

IV. : FRENCH, . IV. 


By CLOUDESLEY 'BRERE TON, Divisional Inspector to L.C. C. (Modern 

Languages). [Feb. and March 19o7.] 

V. ; SCIENCE, e. V. 

By T. PERCY NUNN, Vice- Panel London Day Trainine College. 
[April 1907.] 

VI. . NATURE STUDY, . a ae 

By T. RAYMONT, Vice-Principal, Goldsmiths’ College. [May 1907.] 

. HISTORY, ... . VII. 

By S. S. F. FLETCHER, Lecturer on Education, University of Cambridge. 

[June 1907.] 

VIII. . . . PHYSICAL TRAINING, . . . VIII. 

By CoLoNg£. MALCOLM FOX, H.M. Inspector of Physical "Training. [July 1907.] 


IX. . DRAWING, . . . . . . . IX. 
By W. E. SPARKES, Art Master, South Kensington. [August 1907.] 

X. . . DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE . . X 
DOMESTIC ARTS. 

By ALICE RAVENHILL. [Nov. 19o7.] 


. GEOMETRY, . . 
' By H. WINIFRED STURGE, The Mount School, York. 


VI. 


e LÀ LÀ XI. 
' [Dec. 1907.] 
XII. . GEOGRAPHY, . . Kd 
By Dr. HERBERTSON, Reader in Geography, Oxford University: [Jan. 1908.} 


XII. . . .. MUSIC TEACHING, . ... 
By ARTHUR SOMERVELL, lnspector of Music to the Board 
of Education. [June 1908.) 


(Single copies of any one of the above numbers can be sent post free for 
8d.; or the fourteen for 7s.] 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDCATE HILL, E.C. 


XII. 
XIII. 


II. 


and Associate) are to be had only in the Calendar. 
contains also the Papers for the Certificate, Lower Forms, and 
Professional Preliminary Examinations set In 1907. 


HYGIENIC, EFFECTIVE, ECONOMIC. 
For “WBHIGHTING” and LAYING the 


(See the Official Memorandum on the Cleansing and Disinfecting of Schools) 
USB 


FLORIGEN 


(Regd.) 
(Awarded Bronze MEDAL of the RovaL SANITARY INSTITUTE), 


ODOURLESS or POWERFUL 


GERMICIDAL DISINFECTANT FLOOR FLUID 


(See Important Bacteriological Report óy Eminent Authority) 
for the Hygienic and Economic treatment of 


ALL WOOD, LINOLEUM, STONE, and other FLOORS in 


SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, 


ART GALLERIES, LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, &c., 


DURING toe VACATION 


Three times a year only, as each application lays the dust 
and dirt for 2 to 4 months. 


“ FLORIGENE” iS AN AID TO THE 
PREVENTION OF THROAT IRRITATIONS AND DISEASES. 
great time the atmosphere, secures cleanliness and comfort, and is a 
time and labour saver. 
S is not sticky. rt i easily and quickly applied by the unskilled. 
No Scrubbing or of Floors necessary, but Floors 
may be washèd if E, 
Books, Furniture, Apparatus, &c., are less liable to be soiled, and 
seldom require dusting or cleaning. 
The additional cost (if any) is very small compared with the hygienic, 
labour-saving, and other important advantages. 


if possible. 


For further Paria Bish sans dade and other Expert Reports 
nd Testimonials, write 


E “DUST-ALLAYER” Co. 


"d 165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, &c. 


THE 


University Correspondent. 


A Fournal devoted chiefly to 
LONDON UNIVERSITY MATTERS. 


An excellent medium for Advertisements of 


POSTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Issued on the Ist and 15th of each month. Price 1d. Yearly 


Subscription, post free, 28. 6d. 


Publishing Office: 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 


Now ready. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 770 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 


The College of Preceptors 


FOR 1908. 


The Diploma Papers of the College of Preceptors (for Fellow, Licentiate, 
The Calendar 


LoNDON: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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THE non-committal answers of Lord Crewe in the Lords and of 
Mr. Asquith in the Commons as to the appointment of a University 
Commission, indicate that for this year at least Oxford and Cambridge 
will be left alone. Meanwhile the ‘Oxford Tutors” of the Times 
return to the charge, and note ‘‘the little done, the undone vast " 
since the question of reform was mooted. They take seven points of 
inefficiency, as points on which most people would agree, and argue 
that, in spite of an efficient Chancellor, there is little likelihood 
that the needful reforms will be effected ab intra. ° 


No paper read at the Pan-Anglican Congress more deserves atten- 
tion at the present moment than that of Dr. Canfield, Librarian of 
Columbia University, reported in full by the School Guardian. It is 
the ablest defence we know of the American secular system. Dr. 
Canfield’s main points are that it is a natural growth, that it satisfies 
the nation, promotes peace and unity, and strengthens the work of the 
Churches by freeing them from the burden of strictly secular instruc- 
tion and increasing their sense of responsibility for the religious 
training of all. **Our duty towards God should be taught by the 
Church and in the home. Our duty towards our neighbour by the 
State. There can be no Episcopal mathematics, no Baptist physics, no 
Methodist natural science." ` 


IN the same section of the Congress Dr. Gow uttered one pregnant 
saying: ‘‘ It was much easier to make boys Churchmen than to make 
Christians of them." 


THE third International Art Congress will be held at South Ken- 
sington, August 3 to 8. The exhibition displaying the various methods 
of teaching promises to be unique, being illustrated by pupils' drawings 
in ordinary class work, not those of budding Giottos. For this purpose 
the Board of Education have granted the use of the Royal College of 
Art. France and the United States are sending large exhibits. The 
exhibition will be opened on July 27 by the Princess Louise. The 
membership fee of 10s. 6d. should be sent to the Organizing Secretary, 
Mr. C. M. Mathews, 151 Cannon Street, E.C. 


THE resolutions of the Manchester Education Conference, convened 
by the Bishop of Manchester and Dr. Moulton, though signed by 


representatives of the Church of England, Roman Catholics, Jews, and 
Free Churches, are so vague in their language and signed with so 
many reservations that they cannot be accepted as a basis for a settle- 
ment of the controversy and are hardly worth reproducing. As Lord 
Stanley of Alderley points out in a letter to the Manchester Guardian 
their effect would be intolerable from the point of view of educational 
efficiency and economy of the rates. 


Messrs. DENT have in the press a volume entitled ** A Century of 
Education : the Centenary History of the British and Foreign School 
Society." It has been compiled by Mr. H. B. Binns and Dr. Mac- 
namara. Mr. Sidney Webb and Mr. Graham Wallas have contributed 
supplementary chapters. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE.—The following entrance scholarships have 
been awarded by the Council: Arts—Misses G. M. B. Schleselman 
(St. Paul's Girls! School), E. O'Rourke (City of London School), D. E. 
Wilson (Blackheath High School) W. M. Fisher (Sydenham High 
School), and W. K. Hamilton (Bath High School), scholarships of the 
value of £50 a year, tenable for three years. Miss K. L. Longuet 
Higgins (St. Paul's Girls’ School), a special scholarship of £60 a year 
for three years. Science—Miss E. R. Jacob (North London Collegiate 
School), an exhibition of the value of 420 a year for three years. 


THE twelfth Annual Conference of the Parents' National Education 
Union was held at Bristol from June 12 to 16. Among the more 
important papers read we may mention ‘‘ A Child's Inheritance,” by 
Dr. Greville Macdonald ; ** Children's Books," by Prof. Compagnac ; 
‘* Parents and Nervous Children," by Dr. J. O. Symes; ‘‘ Joy in 
Dance and Drama,” by Mr. J. A. Badley ; and ‘A Child's Inherit- 
ance : how it strikes a Public-school Master,” by the Rev. A. A. David. 


AMONG Birthday Honours we are pleased to find the knighthood of 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray, of ** Dictionary" fame, and for many years a 
Mill Hill master. Among the Civil List Pensions granted during 
the year ending March 31, 1908, is a pension of £100 granted, jointly 
and to the survivors or survivor of them, to the three daughters of the 
late Rev. E. Thring, of Uppingham, in recognition of his services to 
the art and science of education. 


THE 
BEST PRACTICAL WORKING 
DICTIONARY. 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Twentieth Century Edition. 


Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, 
Phrases and Definitions. 


2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 


The HEAD MASTER OF ETON says:—''It is admirably 
compact, and most interesting.'' 

The HEAD MASTER OF HARROW says :—'' For daily and 
hourly reference ' Webster ' seems to me unrivalled.'' 

The HEAD MASTER OF WESTMINSTER says :—'' As I turn 
over the leaves and consider the amount of thought and of 
various labour that must have been expended on this remark- 
able book, I cannot but think it at least as remarkable as the 
Pyramids or the Coliseum.’’ 


WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPEOTUS, with specimen 
pages, hundrcds of opinions from other eminent men, 
and prices of various styles of binding. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


When requiring New or Second-hand Books write us. Books stocked 
in all subjects. Books sent abroad in tin lined cases. We export 
books to several colonial Colleges and Institutions. Write for 
terms. 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, 
Cambridge, England. 


THE 


FITZROY PICTURES 


FO 


SCHOOLS, MISSION HALLS, AND HOSPITALS. 


Write for Fully Illustrated Prospectus. 


London: CEORCE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 


ANIMAL LIFE. 


By F. W. GAMBLE, D.8c., F.R.S. 
Lecturer in Zoology, Victoria University, Manchester. 


With numerous Line and Half-Tone Illustrations. 68. net. 


Manchester Guardian.—" The style is very attractive, and the book is based oa 
a very intimate knowledge of the details of the subject matter and on much ex- 
perience in original investigation." 


London: SMITH, BLDER, & OO. 
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A SELECT LIST 


OF BOOKS FOR 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


THE SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. An Edition of the Tutorial 
Arithmetic for School use. By W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., Head 
Master of Kingswood School, Bath. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Mathematical Gazette.—‘' The best arithmetic for schools on the market." 


GEOMETRY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By W. P. 
WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 
PART I. Contains the matter of Euclid I., III. (1-34), IV. (1-9). 
or without Answers. 2s. 6d. 
PART II. Euclid II., III. 35-37, IV. (10-16), VI. 25s. 
Oxford Magazine.—'' One of the best books on modern lines.” 


With 


PLANT BIOLOGY. By Professor CavERs, D.Sc., F.L.S., 
A.R.C.S., Professor of Botany at the Hartley University College, 
Southampton. 3s. 6d. 

Guardian.—'' The very best of the multitudinous works of this class that 
have passed through our hands." 


LIFE HISTORIES OF COMMON PLANTS. By F. Cavers, 
D.Sc., Professor of Biology at the Hartley University College, South- 
ampton. 3s. [In the press. 

A book for beginners, containing a simple account of the laws of Plant 

Life and of Common British Plants. 


THE NEW MATRICULATION HEAT; THE NEW MA- 
IRICULATION LIGHT ; THE NEW MATRICULATION 
SOUND. By R. W. STEWART, D.Sc. 2s. 6d. each volume. 

These volumes provide a complete school course of co-ordinated theo- 
retical and practical work in Elementary Heat, Light, and Sound. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, THE SCHOOL. By 
R. H. JUDE, M.A., D.Sc. 3s. 6d. 
Oxford Magasine.—" A useful text-book, that seems much sounder as 
regards fundamental conceptions than most elementary works on 
electricity.” 


AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. By 
H. W. BAUSOR, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
A text-book for beginners, written on modern lines. 


GROUNDWORK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
CARTER, Somerville College, Oxford ; 
Modern History. 2s. 

Contains the salient facts of English History. Itis specially suitable as 

a first text-book of history following after the historical primer. 


THE MATRICULATION ENGLISH COURSE. By W. H. 
Low, M.A., and JOHN BRIGGS, M.A., F.Z.S. 3s. 6d. 
Guardian.—'' The matter is clearly arranged, concisely and intelligently 
put, and marked by accurate scholarship and common sense."' 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH VERSE. With Introduc- 
tion and Glossary. By A. J. WYATT, M.A., and S. E. GOGGIN, 
B.A. 2s. 

Educational N ews.—'' Thoroughly representative of all that is best in 

English verse. The introduction is a masterpiece." 


By M. E. 


First Class Honours in 


THE MATRICULATION FRENCH COURSE. By ERNEsT 
WEEKLEY, M.A. Third Edition, Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 
This book, though written primarily to meet the requirements of 
London University Matriculation Examination in French, is generally 
suitable as a school text-book, and as such has met with a wide adoption. 


THE TUTORIAL LATIN GRAMMAR. By B. J. Hayes, 
M.A., and W. F. MASOM, M.A. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Schoolmaster.—''It is accurate and full without being overloaded with 
detail, and varieties of type are used with such effect as to minimize the 
work of the learner." 


— a ee 


Complete Catalogue of the University Tutorial Series, and Lists of Books 
for Oxford and Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors, and London 
University Examinations, post free on application. 


University Tutorial Press, Ld., 
W. B. CLIVE, 157 Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
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FIRST INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCA- 
TION CONGRESS. 


HE arrangements for this important Congress are now 
almost complete, and, though it is not possible in the 
space at our disposal to give the program in full, we can now 
indicate its general scope and name the chief subjects to be 
discussed and the leading speakers. 

The Congress will meet at the University of London, and 
will sit from September 25 to 29. "Tickets for the Congress 
will entitle the holder to a copy of the Congress Report, and 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Herr Gustav Spiller, 
13 Buckingham Street, W.C., price 10s. 6d. 

The object of the Congress is severely practical—to im- 
prove the moral education given in schools. Anglicans and 
Agnostics, Positivists and Plymouth Brethren can all meet— 
and, what is more, have agreed to meet—on neutral ground, 
and discuss, each from his own standpoint, “ School Pets as a 
Help to Moral Training" or "Suicide in Schools." It is 
stated, in a preliminary leaflet, that fundamental or con- 
tentious problems are left to be dealt with by future Con- 
gresses; but it is difficult to imagine any problems more 
fundamental or more contentious than “The Relation of 
Religious to Moral Education," in which two Jesuit Fathers, 
two Free Church ministers, two Church of England canons, 
a University Professor, and a Rabbi are announced as 
speakers. 

The first morning will be occupied with the Presidential 
Address (the President is yet to seek), and four papers are 
promised on “The Principles of Moral Education," by 
M. Boutroux (Paris), Prof. Sadler (Manchester), Prof. Forster 
(Berlin), and Prof. Felix Adler (Columbia). For the after- 
noon session no less than thirteen openers of debate are an- 
nounced, and a specimen moral instruction lesson in German 
is thrown in as a make-weight. The chief subject of debate 
promises to be " Day Schools v. Boarding Schools," and the 
Committee have been fortunate in securing, as exponents of 
their respective claims, Abbot Gasquet; Dr. Gray, of Bradfield ; 
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Mr. David, of Clifton; Dr. Gow, of Westminster; and Miss 
Burstall, of Manchester. 

It may, indeed, be objected that four clerics and one lady 
are not an adequate representation of professional opinion, 
and we hope that among the speakers will be found some lay 
head masters of the great public day schools—Mr. Gilson, of 
Birmingham ; Mr. Spenser, of University College School; Mr. 
King, of Bedford. One would have thought that this single 
subject was sufficiently wide and important to occupy two 
hours of debate; but we have beside “ The Public Elementary 
School," introduced by the President and an ex-President of 
the N.U.T., and such trifles as “The Adult School Move- 
ment," " Overpressure of the Teacher," " Compulsory Train- 
ing," " Die Einheitsschule,” " Das Land-Erziehungsheim,” and 
" L'Éducation Morale de l'Enfant à l'École." To discuss any 
one of these subjects to any purpose would require at least 
one full session, and we would seriously urge upon the Com- 
mittee the advisability, even at the eleventh hour, of curtail- 
ing, in some way or other, the program. We are informed 
that the papers will be circulated beforehand and taken as 
read, and that each speaker will be strictly limited to five or 
seven minutes. But is it fair, we ask, to expect a man like 
Abbot Gasquet to expound in five minutes his theory of the 
ideal boarding school? Bacon might have accomplished the 
feat in an essay; but how many of the audience, half of them 
foreigners, would be capable of following and digesting an 
essay of Bacon heard for the first time? 

We have analysed somewhat fully the first day's proceed- 
ings and can only pick out the most attractive items in the 
remaining agenda. At the third session Mrs. Bryant (Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee) will discourse on “ School 
Government," and M. Paul Crouzet on “ The Co-operation of 
School and Home." Mrs. Humphry Ward, who has just re- 
turned from America, will treat of “ Play." 

The fourth session will open with a paper by Prof. Adams 
on “Ideas as Moral Forces." Dr. Hayward will treat once 
again the vexed question of " The Relation of Direct to 
Indirect Moral Instruction " (Why has not Prof. Findlay or 
Mr. J. L. Paton been engaged on the other side ?). Mr. Arthur 
Sidgwick is one of a trio on “ Utilization of ordinary School 
Subjects for Moral Instruction," and Canon Glazebrook (audax 
omnia perpeti) takes as his subject, " Study of the Bible." 
The fifth session is in two sections. Of Section A we have 
already incidentally spoken. We may again suggest that, to 
assign, for the discussion of the relation of religion to morals, six 
clerics to one lady and one layman does not keep the balance 
true, though that layman is Prof. Muirhead. All will welcome 
again on an educational platform Canon James Wilson, fresh 
from the duties of a head master. Section B is an olla 
podrida—slums, feeble-minded, boys’ camps (Mr. J. L. Paton), 
girls’ clubs, hooligans, suicides, &c. The sixth session is 
comparatively uninteresting, but in the seventh session (Tues- 
day morning) there is an embarras du choix. Prof. Lloyd 
Morgan comes first with " The Unfolding of Character from 
the Biological point of view," M. Ferdinand Buisson speaks 
with authority on " La doctrine frangaise et républicaine de 
l'enseignement moral," and M. Paul Crouzet on " The Co- 
operation of School and Home." “Co-education " will be 
championed by three pioneers of the movement—Mr. Cecil 
Grant, Mr. Badley, and Mr. John Russell, with Miss Cleghorn 
as advocatus diaboli. The eighth and concluding session is 
mainly psychological. There are no less than twelve subjects 
on the program and no less than eighteen openers—five 
minutes for each opener and half an hour left for debate, 
replies of the openers, and summing up of the chairman. 
Once more we are compelled to remind the Committee of 
the trite proverb: “ Qui trop embrasse mal étreint.” 

We should be loath to end this article with a criticism, how- 
ever kindly meant. Too much zeal is a fault easily corrected, 
and the superabundance of matter already promised (there is 
more in prospect) shows the wide interest that the Congress 
has excited. The Ministers of Education of all the chief 
European countries have given it their patronage, and among 
the vice-presidents or on the General Committee will be found 
the names of all the leading educationists of both continents. 


| 
| 


Its success is already secured, and that last infirmity of edu. 
cationists, the lack of pence, is in a fair way to be overcome. 
We have no doubt that the Congress will realize the hope of 
its conveners and “ materially contribute towards improving 
education in its relation to character and conduct." For at 


| least one week we shall rise to a higher level and breathe an 


. ampler air, forgetting for a while our petty wrangles over 


Cowper-Temple clauses and our insular quarrel of provided 
and non-provided schools, in a land where there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor free. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Eumenides of Aeschylus. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D. 
(Macmillan.) 

All students of Aeschylus will welcome Dr. Verrall's 
completion of the Trilogy by the issue, with introduction, 
commentary, and translation, of the “ Eumenides.” Two 
appendixes, one on the Trial Scene and one on the Choric 
Metres, complete a work which for boldness and ingenuity 
stands in the forefront. Acceptance, in the general sense, it 
has not yet secured, though the days of derision have long 
passed away. All wise critics now take Dr. Verrall seriously, 
even if they deny him their assent in some of the details and 
think him too ingenious to be quite trustworthy as a guide. 

Dr. Verrall says, with truth and point, in his introduction, 
that, in turning from the “ Agamemnon” and the " Choephori " 
to the " Eumenides,” 
exposition enters upon easier ground. Whatever be the cause and true 
explanation, the first two plays now present, in the story and structure, 
difficulties which cannot be ignored. In story and structure the third 
is comparatively and even positively clear. On the other hand, while 
the facts and conceptions actually here presented by the dramatist offer 
happily little occasion or room for dispute, the history of those con: 
ceptions, the inquiry into the sources of the drama, presents questions 
not merely difficult, but, upon the existing evidence, insoluble. 

So true is this that almost every student begins by thinking 
the " Eumenides," relatively, an easy play that tells its own 
story with simplicity—an estimate which, to put it mildly, 
he would never form of the “ Agamemnon," and even less, 
perhaps, of the " Choephori." To widen our conception of 
the great third and final drama, Dr. Verrall (pages xxxvii-xlv 
of the introduction) works out in some nine pages his idea of 
the legend as it may have been in pre-Aeschylean days, and 
of the Aeschylean innovations. As far as the translation IS 
concerned, we think that Dr. Verrall, uniformly ingenious and 
interesting in his rendering, is yet a little more jerky and 


surprising, here and there, in his style: e.g.,in the famous 
lines 350-3— 


&Oavároyr 8 kréxew 
xépas, oùdé tls dor 
cuvdairwp uerdkoiwos, 
we are bewildered by the rendering— 
The Deathless Ones may not lay finger thereon, nor is any of them 
coparcener to divide with us. 
On the other hand, the unmanageable lines 267-8— 
xal (àyrd ao’ loxvávac! àvdtoua: xdro, 
avtimolvous reívns unTpopóvas bias, 
seem to be satisfactorily amended by— 
&yTiw0iv' oU Téveis untpoddvas bvas. 
Space does not permit us the discussion of the many diffi- 
culties in the strife between the Powers of Heaven and Hell 
but Dr. Verrall’s now celebrated hypothesis, whereby Athena 
calms and reconciles the foiled and defeated Erinyes, i5 0 
of the noblest pieces of interpretation that has ever acre 
a dramatic difficulty. Let Dr. Verrall explain how (page 155 
Athena has the last word and the last silence, which transform 
the mood of the Erinyes: l 
ATH. (coming closer). I am not to be wearied of pleading with t B 
what is good, that thou mayst never say that thou, goddess and ancien, 


wast by me thy younger, and by Athens’ mortal inhabitants, j" midi 
with dishonour, inhospitably, from our soil. (She is now int 
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of them, and speaks as for them alone.) Ah, if sacred Suasion be holy 
unto thee, the appeasement of my tongue and the soothing . . . (Her 
voice ceases to be heard, and for a while she seems to commune with them 
in silence. They become suddenly calm, and show in their behaviour a 
great awe.) So, then, thou wilt belike abide; and if it should be thy 
will not to abide, thou mayest not rightfully turn upon Athens any 
manner of wrath or anger whatsoever, or hurt to her people. For it is 
possible for thee rightfully to be a portioner in the land, with honours 
all entire. . 


Dr. Verrall has well earned the last word (Introd., p. xxxii.) : 


If the Inexorable can indeed be pacified, then there is somewhere 
Oae Right, one universal principle, something upon which the fallen 
house of Justice may be builded again. Let us but know why this 
pacification takes place, upon what grounds and by what persuasions, 
and we shall be admitted to the very secret of things. We turn to the 
speech which effects all this, but—no explanation appears. At a cer- 
tain point it is assumed by Athena that the adversaries are content, as 
they prove to be; it is assumed that this content proceeds from some- 
thing just said or done. And just before stands—an unfinished sent- 
ence. '' Ah, if sacred Suasion be holy unto thee, the appeasement of 
my tongue, and the soothing Thou, then, wilt belike abide, and 
if it should be thy will not to abide"— but that is not their will. A 
hiatus (it would appear), an injury singularly deplorable, has obliterated 
the words of the Eternal and the wisdom of the Most High. But never 
(we may hope) were they written. It is a gap which Aeschylus could 
no more have filled, nor would, than Dante could have told us what 
was the song which, on the Mount of Purgatory, hailed the forgive- 
ness of sin and the restoration of man: '*[ understood it not, nor 
here is sung the hymn which folk then sang." Not Aeschylus, nor 
any one who had felt, like him, that ** burden of thought” which can 
be lifted away only in the name of Zeus, would pretend to tell us what 
thought or thing it was with which Athena won the Erinyes. He 
that would put it in words—in his own words—would not be worth our 


hearing. 


The Growth of Modern Nations : a History of the Par- 
ticularist Forms of Society. Translated from the 
French of HENRI DE TOURVILLE by M. G. LocH. 
(London: Edward Arnold.) 

The object of this book is to exhibit, by the aid of social 

Science, the causes which led to the rise of nations with 

societies based on the single family, and to trace the influence 

exercised on particularism by other principles. A good deal of 

It reads like a fairy story. Gothic invaders in a pastoral state 

of civilization reach the eastern slope of Scandinavia, and there 

adopt a settled life; they practise agriculture. They receive 

a visit from a king named Odin or Woden, who, though he 

had a city of his own called Asgard, to the east of the Don, 

was always moving about, and from him they learnt the arts of 
war and peace. Social science, we are told, has rescued Odin 
from mythology and restored him to history. He was Odin 
the Great, as distinguished from his predecessors, for we are 
to take Odin as a dynastic name. Inlater times, when peoples 
needed to be stirred up and brought on, whether in the matter 
of emigration or vigour, they were visited by Odinids, the de- 
scendants of Odin's comrades. It is not clear when these 
stimulating visitors ceased operations, but we English owe 
them much, for the Normans, apparently the whole of them, 
were "pure Odinids." To the Gothic settlers in eastern 
Scandinavia Europe is indebted for the introduction of par- 
ticularism. Apparently excited by the teaching of Odin, they 
sent out emigrants in wherries, each containing a single family, 
who landed westwards of the mountains. There the confor- 
mation of the country which is now called Norway caused the 
migrants to desert "the patriarchal and found the particu- 
larist form of Society," which the Saxons, the Franks, the 
English, and the Americans have inherited from them. 
Particularism had to contend with other principles. Among 

them was that of state organization. The administration of a 

Sovereign was opposed to the independence of the particularist 

family, the aim of the warrior to that of other emigrants. The 

warriors were strengthened by the institution of the comites 
or fruste, as the band of the chief is here called, and they, 
we gather, represent the Odinist conception of society, for 

Clovis obeyed “ the passion which burned in every Odinid.” 

owever, the principle of the independent estate prevailed, 
and its victory is declared by the displacement of the 
erovingian dynasty and the accession of Pepin, who 


“ personified the triumphant victory of the Frankish emigrant 
and his estate over the Merovingian warrior and his truste.” 
Feudalism was on the side of the particularists, for the great 
Frankish estates were independent and isolated. Passing to 
the exposition of the early history of England, M. de Tourville 
tells us that the Saxon invasions were headed by Odinid 
chiefs, and he examines the social condition of each of the 
three invading tribes at the period of their coming, and the 
changes effected in it by conquest, and by their subsequent 
relations with one another. He repeatedly speaks in a high 
and mighty strain of Fustel de Coulanges: “ M. Fustel de 
Coulanges would have done better to say,” &c., and again, 
“This is where M. Fustel de Coulanges fails," and so on. 
The memory of that eminent scholar and original thinker 
needs no defence against such a critic. In view of these re- 
marks of M. de Tourville, it is amusing to find that the 
authority for English history to whom he refers most fre- 
quently is Thierry. His assertions of fact are not to be 
received with less suspicion than his theories. Here, for 
example, is one on which he partly founds an argument. 
“The first Saxon king who took the title of Ethel was, as a 
matter of fact, Ethelwolf, the son and successor of Egbert.” 
No king, Saxon or other, took the title of Ethel; the sons and 
brothers of kings bore the title of etheling, and ethel, or 
zthel, constantly appears in the names of persons of royal 
blood. As regards its appearance in the name of a Saxon 
king, M. de Tourville forgot, or more probably never heard of, 
Ethelhard, or 7Ethelheard, King of the West Saxons in suc- 
cession to Ini. M. de Tourville died, the translator of this 
book informs us, in 1893. Along with a great deal that is 
wild and fanciful his work contains many suggestive remarks 
and some sound views of later social history. 


Mental Pathology and Normal Psychology. By GUSTAV 
STORRING, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Zurich. Translated by T. LovEDay, M.A. (10s. 6d. 
Sonnenschein.) 

A valuable and much needed book. Many of the most 
famous " cases " which, since the time of Broca, have formed 
the basis of brain pathology are here set forth in detail, and 
are followed by the various and often conflicting interpreta- 
tions that have been adduced. Hitherto this material has 
been buried in medical works, with the exception of those few 
classical cases whose significance for psychology has been 
most obvious. The book naturally falls into three chief divi- 
sions, dealing respectively with hallucinations and illusions, 
aphasia and related defects, and insanity. Educationally the 
second of these is by far the most interesting, dealing as it 
does with the brain mechanism which underlies the processes 
of speech, reading, and writing. But it is just here where the 
value of the work is most considerably diminished by the lack 
of uniformity in the diagrams. No attempt has been made to 
reduce them to common terms, or even to translate the German 
lettering into the corresponding English. Thus, while Broca's 
centre is lettered " M" on page 81, it appears as "c" on page 96 
and as “Sp” on page 104; Wernicke’s centre appears re- 
spectively as “ A,” " c," and “ KL" The cause of this is that 
the diagrams are taken direct from the works of the various 
investigators; but the result is confusion to the reader, who 
has constantly to refer to a key for interpretation. 

Apart from this, the work is remarkably clear, and the em- 
ployment of italics to sum up the conclusion of each chapter 
is a great help to the struggling student. 

The lay reader rises from a perusal of this book with a 
feeling that many years must elapse before important practical 
inferences can be drawn from the results of brain research. 
For example, our writer establishes the extreme importance of 
the auditory centre, which appears to be connected by 
"strong" paths with the optical, the articulatory, and the 
writing centres. But there are other mutual connexions, 
some "variable" (i.e., present in certain persons), others 
“ weak," and thus it would be unsafe to lay down any educa- 
tional rule on the basis of the more common cases ; a path or 
a centre may be strengthened through use, or may, in par- 


— — 
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ticular cases, be absent altogether. But it behoves every 
educationist to be acquainted with the classical ‘ cases,” and 


we welcome a book which presents them in so convenient and 
significant a form. 


Flosculi Graeci Boreales, sive Anthologia Graeca Aberdonensis. Series 
Nova. Deeerpsit JOHANNES HARROWER.  Aberdoniae : Apud 
Typographos Academicos. MCMVII. 

Prot. Harrower, of Aberdeen University, dares greatly in the bulk 
of his new ‘‘ Anthologia," which runs to more than three hundred 
pages, and cannot be called a very portable or convenient volume for a 
railway journey. On the other hand, it is full of ardent scholar- 
ship and patriotic ambition for his University— witness, e.g., the fine 
dedicatory verses (page 4) in honour of its four-hundredth anniversary : 

Tovyap detipo uoAóyTes &koAAées TryepeÜovrai 
pari TE àa Tol vavrobamay vÓAeuv 

elyexa oñs Tiuns éputubéa Bpa pépovTes 
eis Teprvàs 0aAÍ(as, eùpposúvny Te piànv. 

nas pa rékva weber Operthpia Tirouev loa; 
Was ayavoppoourns Gr àueiyóueðba ; 

obx nuty Tpírobes wepikaAAées oùt AéBmres 
dpyvpeot, puta éc0Aà rpopei' &oveóv. 

nuérepat Xpucou keveal xépes, où’ àv Éxoiuey, 
TAaUkos dxws, Tlvew kpelo rova THs Dóoews. 

Equally spirited are the Professor's * In Memoriam ” verses, recording 

the lamented death of Prof. W. D. Geddes. Beautiful also are the 

numerous, though sometimes a little rough, copies of iambics—such 
as xxxii., on ** Lorenzo," and those on George Eliot's ** The Choir 

Invisible," and Prof. Harrower’s version (Ixxxiv.) of Shelley’s ** Pro- 

metheus "— 

** Evil minds change good to their own nature," &c. 
Very happy also is the Anacreontic rendering, by A. W. M., of Keats's 
** In a drear-nighted December."  (xciv.) 


It is strange that Landor's exquisitely pathetic verses to ‘‘ Rose 
Aylmer ” should have been doubly misprinted (xciii.) in the English as 
** Alymer," though correctly given in the title! The ** Nugae” at the 
end have a light and attractive grace: the Hellenic muse is not for- 
getful of the Northern lyre ! 


Atlas Antiquus. By EMIL REICH. (10s. net. Macmillan.) 

In his preface Dr. Reich explains that the chief purpose of this Atlas 
is ** to project historical events graphically upon the territory in which 
they happened, and by the configuration of which they were largely in- 
fluenced." This is a most laudable purpose, but it is very question- 
able whether the Atlas does anything to effect it. A graphic projection 
of historical events means for Dr. Reich a line drawn on a very 
skeleton-like map to represent the route of an army or navy. Histori- 
cal events, therefore, mean for Dr. Reich wars and campaigns, and 
nothing else. Further, the Atlas does nothing whatever to show how 
these events were influenced by the configuration of the country ; for of 
such configuration it gives the very barest outline—no contours, almost 
no indications of mountains or plains, few rivers. Take, for example, 
Dr. Reich's maps of Greece for the Persian and Peloponnesian war. 
The campaigns of Xerxes were most plainly influenced by the configura- 
tion of the country. The strategy of the armies on both sides was 
determined by the run of the mountain ranges of Greece. In Dr. 
Reich's map Greece is represented as having only two mountains, 
Olympus and Ossa, and these are represented so inaccurately that no 
one could infer from the map what influence their configuration had 
upon historical events. The fact is that this Atlas does nothing what- 
ever to elucidate the influence of geography upon history, and we may 
assert with some confidence that it was never intended to do so. It is 
an elaborate device to help the memory of unfortunate students who 
wish to acquire a collection of mere facts for the purpose of examina. 
tion. If any mistaken individual wished to learn by heart the general 
movements of Athenian troops in the Peloponnesian war, he might be 
helped by reading Dr. Reich's abstract and by gazing at the network of 
blue and red lines on the map; he might quite as probably be 
thoroughly muddled. That is a point in the psychology of cram on 
which we cannot judge ; but no one could pretend that the study of 
the Atlas would be of the smallest educational value. 


A Course in Mathematics. Vol. I. By F. S. Woops and 
F. H. BAtLEY. (ros. 6d. Ginn.) 

This is the first of two volumes containing a course in mathematics 
designed principally for students of engineering and applied science, 
but full enough to meet many of the requirements of the pure‘ mathe- 
matician. The first volume, which is intended to occupy one year, 
begins with a group of chapters on elimination and determinants, 
graphs, the equations of straight lines, and the theory of equations 
illustrated by graphs. Then follow chapters on the differential co- 
efficient and its properties, the equations of conic sections and other 
curves (such as the cissoid and the witch of Agnesi) defined by 

eometrical properties, the intersection of curves and theorems on 

ifferentiation. The next three chapters deal with changes of co- 


ordinate axes, the general equation of the second degree, and with 
tangents, polars, and diameters of conic sections ; and the remainin 
chapters with the elementary transcendental functions and their dit- 
ferential coefficients, the parametric representation of curves and locus 
problems, polar co-ordinates, and curvature. Thus, there are no 
hard-and-fast lines drawn between algebra, analytical geometry, and 
the calculus. The exercises are well chosen and not too difficult. 


Graphic Algebra. By A. SCHULTZE, Ph.D. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
In the first third of this book, graphic methods are explained. The 
remaining and more interesting portion deals with the solution of 
quadratic, cubic, and biquadratic equations by graphic methods, most of 
which are due to the author. For instance, to solve the incomplete 
biquadratic equation x*- óx?-c cx c d — o, he writes the equation in 
the form x*«-(ó—1)x? +32?+cx+d — 0. Then the required roots are 
the abscissze of the points of intersection of the curves 


xc(b—1)xX)ex*-ex4d —0 and y= x3, 
i.e., of the parabola y = x? (which is the same for all biquadratics) and 
the circle y* -(6b—1)y cx? cx cd — 0. Methods are also given for 
solving complete cubic and biquadratic equations and for determining 


imaginary roots. Dr. Schultze has produced a book of considerable 
value, and has distinctly raised the level of graphic methods. 


Advanced Arithmetic and Elementary Algebra and Mensuration, 
By P. GovEN. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

The first edition of this book, which embraced only advanced arith- 
metic and mensuration, was published twenty years ago. The work 
has been rewritten and chapters on various points in algebra added, 
whether to the advantage of the book is perhaps doubtful. In the 
chapter on approximations, the author usefully directs attention to the 
degrees of accuracy involved, a detail that is generally omitted. Many 
of the exercises and problems are excellent, but the value of the latter 
is lessened by classification. One or two chapters, or sections of 
chapters, might perhaps be abandoned without loss in a future edition, 
such as the IL.C.F. and L.C. M. of fractions, the complete sum of 
recurring decimals, &c. The evaluation of 10-2 x 10-? x 10! (page 77) 
might be completed by the insertion of a line, since 10°? is defined as 


Le and the index law is not proved to hold for negative quantities 
o 


Some attention might also be paid to the sequence of subjects. Why, 
for instance, should graphs be placed between distributive proportion 
and percentage, ‘‘mixtures” between profit and loss and simple interest, 


or arithmetical and geometrical progressions between cube root and 
mensuration of surfaces? 


Outlines of European History. By A. J. GRANT, M.A, King’s 
College, Cambridge, Professor of History in Leeds University. 
(3s. 6d. Longmans.) 

There are two propositions which no teacher will feel disposed to 
deny. The first is the extreme intellectual value of the study of 
European History, and the second is the severity of the task in view 
of the wideness of the field of study and the difficulty of so subordinating 
the detail of historic process as to make clear the main lines of de 
velopment and the interaction of one State upon another. To achieve 
this end in 362 pages of a small book is not easy, and Prof. Grant is to 
be congratulated on the admirable and lucid way in which he has carried 
out his aim of tracing the continuity and exhibiting the unity 0 
European history, and showing the relation of the parts to the whole. 
The book is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with the 
Classical World, the Middle Ages, and the Modern World. Although 
the author says, in the opening sentence of Part II., that “it 1s more 
difficult to tell briefly and clearly the story of the Middle Ages than of 
the classical world," to our thinking that section which deals with 
Mediæval Europe is the most illuminating and best as it is also the 
briefest part of the book. Excellent as is the account of the rise and 
progress of the Greek and Roman States and their far-reaching and 
diverse influence on European civilization, the reader is left with the 
impression that the latter part of the story of Rome, and especially the 
chapters dealing with the revolution in the Constitution, would have 
gained in force and clearness by compression. On the other hand, 
nothing could be clearer and more effective than Prof. Grant's account 
of the interaction of the three great forces which fashioned Mediæval, 
Europe—viz., the Papacy, Mohammedanism, and the Frankish Mon- 
archy. Throughout the book the interrelation of the various States P 
clearly brought out, and, in the treatment of such mattets as inve 
the Reformation, and the growth of national feeling, the student 15? : 
to feel the organic relation of English history with that of Europe? 
a whole. The book is brought well up to date, dealing as it does wi 
recent European events up to the Hague Conference of 1898. Consider: 
able importance is given, and rightly, to the geographic factor in histor" 
development ; the text is well illustrated with maps and pictures * 
in each important period the student is referred to the best books on f 
subject to supplement the outlines already given. 


Stories from Chaucer. By J. W. McSPADDEN. (ls. 6d. net. 


Harrap & Co.) Lnd: 
No doubt this latest prose rendering of some amongst the ‘Can : 
bury Tales" will be welcomed by teachers in many of our schoo 
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We wish the day had come when we should no longer have any use for 
Chaucer in prose. It is not superstitious reverence for an effete dialect 
that makes us resent these attempts: the words of a supreme story- 
teller are more, not less, sacred than the landmarks to which Dryden 
compares them. They have not won a privilege from their antiquity : 
they are the wings on which the story rises: they can no more be 
thought of as a garment to be doffed at pleasure than the flesh 
on the skeleton of a living body. You cannot, as a matter of 
fact, come at Caesar’s spirit by dismembering Caesar. Dryden’s 
attempt at modernization in a generation which knew not Chaucer had 
more justification. But Chaucer is no longer regarded as inaccessible. 
The language and the metrical peculiarities arising from inflexion 
are easily mastered and Chaucer may be read aloud to children to 
their great profit and delight, and may form, as well, a most 
vital object lesson in etymology. The unfamiliar, delightfully 
sounding words supply an atmosphere of wonderland; children are 
fascinated by recognizing the common, time-soiled coins of their every- 
day speech in these shining things fresh from the mint: the individual- 
ity of phrase and imagery, the humanity and humour which lie in a 
thousand indefinable turns of expression are full of enjoyment to them. 
A gifted story-teller, who stood in the same relation to Chaucer as Lamb 
to Shakespeare (and where is he to find ? ) might successfully recast the 
tales for children, while retaining something of the cunning of the 
original phrase—as Lamb did, supplementing, wherever possible, with 
quotations from Chaucer himself (not, as here, from Dryden’s ver- 
sion), with which to whet the appetite for more. In the present 
version, the Prologue, which follows the phraseology of the original 
most closely, halts most conspicuously: the attempted literalness of 
phrase neither renders Chaucer accurately nor graces the modern 
version: the stories are much better told. The volume is well printed 
and amply and quite effectively illustrated, by Victor Prout, by some 
archaic portraits of the pilgrims, the MS., and one or two other 
reproductions. 


The Old Testament in the Light of Modern Research. By the 
Rev. J. R. Conu. (4s. net. James Parker.) 

_A clear, straightforward exposition of the results of recent criticisms, 
giving, in a popular form, the latest conclusions of Hebrew scholars, in 
particular of Driver and Robertson Smith. It is well pointed out how 
the story of the growth and development of religion is distorted and 
obsessed by the unchronological arrangement of the Books. There is 
an excellent chapter on the figurativeness of Bible language. Balaam’s 
ass need be no more a stumbling block to an intelligent child than the 
talking beasts of Aesop's ** Fables" Canticles is ** an exquisite Semitic 
love-song "—that, and nothing more. Ecclesiastes is the work of a 
materialistic pessimist, and the palinode at the end is a late interpola- 
uon. Before the Captivity there are no Messianic prophecies, and for 
the full development of the Messianic idea we must look to apocalyptic 
literature, All this is familiar ground to the genuine Biblical student, 
but it is rarely hinted at in the pulpit, and, as a rule, it is rigidly ex- 
cluded from schools whose divinity is tuned by University examiners. 
[n his application of the New Learning the author is more hesitating, 
and he does not drive his premises to their logical conclusions. In his 
concluding chapters he draws what seems to us a fanciful and untenable 
distinction between inspiration and revelation. Profane writers are, in 
à sense, inspired, but in them there is no ** revelation straight from God 
and leading us straight to God." It is surely an arbitrary canon, a 
leaden rule, which pronounces the Song of Solomon divine and the 
" Vita Nuova" human. 


Among the latest volumes of Messrs. Dent's ** Everyman's Library" 
we note, in History, VILLEHARDOUIN’S and DE JOINVILLE’ S Chronicles 
of the Crusades and PARKMAN’S Montcalm and Wolfe ; and, in Belles 
Lettres, RUSKIN'S Crown of Wild Olives, Hazuitr's Table Talk, and 
a selection of EMERSON'S Essays. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


pm C. Spearman has been reappointed Reader in Experimental 
p bychology. Slade Scholarships of £35 each, tenable for two years, 
Lie been awarded to Mr. A. W. F. Norris and Mr. F. C. Britton. 

he following entrance scholarships have been awarded :— Language 
and History (£30), Miss L. W. Stone, of the High School, Albany 

S Stroud Green, N. ; Science (£30), Mr. B. A. Keen, of South- 
» Technical School ; additional scholarship for Modern Languages 
£30), Mr. J. D. Whyte, of Dulwich College ; £40, for three years, 
XE O'Rourke, of the City of London School; West (£30), Mr. 
~. L. Mackie, of Bancroft School, Woodford Green, Essex. 

The Assembly of the College Faculties has been fixed for Thursday, 


July 2, at 3 o'clock. Scholars and Medallists will be p to 
the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, F.R.S., Fellow of the College, who 
will deliver an address. 


EAST LONDON COLLEGE. 


The following scholarships tenable at the College have been awarded 
by the Worshipful Company of Drapers on the results of the examina- 
tion conducted by the London Inter-Collegiate Scholarships Board :—- 
Science Scholarships for Men: G. D. West, J. W. T. Walsh, W. E. 
Hawkins, and G. L. Matthews. Science Scholarships for Women: 
Winifred Parker and Kathleen Balls. Arts Scholarships for Men: 
A. E. Birch and H. A. Auty. No award has been made of the Scholar- 
ships in Arts, which were reserved for women. 

The Senate of the University of London, at their meeting held on 
May 13, resolved that the degree of Doctor of Science be conferred on 
Mr. S. J. M. Auld, a student of the College, who submitted a thesis 
entitled ** The Hydrolytic Action of Enzymes; the Hydrolysis of 
Amygdalin by Emulsin." The thesis formed a distinct contribution to 
the advancement of science, and was supported by no less than fourteen 
papers, which have appeared in the Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, the Transactions of the Chemical Society, the Berichte der 
Deutscher Chemiker Gesellschaft, Science Progress, and the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society. 

J. B. Kenner, who took a First Class in the Final B.Sc. in 
Chemistry from the College as an Internal Student in 1904, has now 
added the distinction of Ph.D. to his academic qualifications on the 
award of the University of Heidelberg. T. F. Winmill, who took 
a First Class in the Final B.Sc. Honours in Chemistry last year as 
an Internal Student, is going to Oxford as an Exhibitioner of Magdalen, 
after a year as student demonstrator in the Chemistry Department. 
F. Murphy, a senior student in the Faculty of Engineering, obtained 
an Exhibition in Mathematics at Exeter College, Oxford, and will go 
into residence in October next. 

The course of three lectures on ** Suction Gas Plant," by Assistant 
Prof. C. A. Smith attracted a number of students who are actively 
engaged in engineering problems, and the attendance was well main- 
tained. On Monday, June 15, Sir William White, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
a member of the governing body of the College, took the chair at the 
first of a course of three lectures by Prof. Morris on ** Recent Develop- 
ments in Electric Lighting." Some of the senior students in the 
Faculty of Engineering are engaged on experiments to determine the 
real photometric value of the most recent types of arc, incandescent 
filament electric lamps, and of incandescent mantle lamps in which 
high-pressure gas is used. The reputation of the College for activity 
in scientific work has been more than maintained this year. Dr. Lees, 
F.R.S., was invited by the Council of the Royal Society to deliver 
the Bakerian lecture in succession to Dr. Thorpe, F.R.S., who is also 
associated with the College as the representative on its governing 
body of the University of London, and selected as his subject 
**'Thermal Conductivities at Low Temperatures." From the Chemical 
Department has appeared a number of valuable papers in which the 
staff are associated with the senior students. Dr. Fritsch has taken 
part in the translation of Solereder's monumental work on “The 
Systematic Anatomy of the Dicotyledons," of which the first volume 
has already appeared. 

The session has seen valuable and important additions made to the 
Library through the munificence of the Drapers' Company, with whom 
the College deplores the death of Sir William Sawyer on the roth inst. 
An obituary notice of this great educationist appeared in the Zsmes 
of June 11, and it is not too much to say that the loss to London 
of so MT and clear-sighted a friend of education cannot yet be 
measured. 


OXFORD. 


From the point of view of the classical studies of the University, the 
most important incident of the term was the visit 


MAL (in the first week of June) of Dr. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff. Moellendorff. He delivered two admirable lec- 


tures, on two consecutive days, to lar i 

in the schools, on *'* The Greek Historians” acd on Othe a 
Apollo." On the second day he attended a brilliant meeting of the 
Philological Society, where Dr. Hunt, the Egyptian explorer, read an 
extremely interesting paper on the newly found MS. fragments of 
Euripides’ ‘‘ Hypsipyle," of which play some thirty lines only had 
been previously collected from scholia, grammarians, and other late 
Greek sources. The discussion which followed on the paper was ap- 
propriately opened by Mr. Gilbert Murray, whose suggestions for a 
dramatic interpretation of one of the scenes were described by Dr. von 
Wilamowitz- Moellendorff (who followed) as ‘‘ simply brilliant.” The 
visitor then proceeded to discuss the various hypotheses in a speech 
which all who heard it felt to be masterly. The two lectures have now 
been published in an English version prepared by Mr. Murray. 


The Congregation of June 16 provided the University with the 
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unusual attraction of two contested proposals, 
drawing a house of 150—a large figure for the end 
of the summer term. Neither issue can be said to 
be of worldwide interest. The first was an attempt to settle the 
* Ashmolean question.” The museum known as Ashmolean has two 
interests—the pictures and the archzological collection. There has 
been some friction between the two sides in regard to allotment of 
space ; and the amendment proposed was to the effect that no change 
in the accommodation previously assigned to any department should 
take effect without consent of Convocation. This very reasonable pro- 

sal was carried by nearly 5 to 2, and will doubtless settle the question 
in the best way—that is, the Ashmolean authorities will be careful to 
arrange matters by consent of the opposing interests, so that the 
approval of Convocation will be given without discussion, as it is every 
week to the appointment of examiners and a score of other matters 
which formally require its assent. 

The other contest arose with regard to the proposal to move the 
examination in ** Greats” (Literae Humaniores) from the sixth week 
of Summer Term to the seventh. The proposers hoped that this 
measure, by extending the teaching for this most important school for 
one week longer, would help to make the term somewhat more a time 
of serious study. The most telling objection was that a large number 
of the best men compete in August for Civil Service appointments, and 
that the change would rob them of a whole week out of the scanty time 
which they now get between the two examinations to prepare for the 
later one. This was clearly felt to be decisive, and the proposal was 
thrown out. 


Those who are interested in statistics of the studies will observe that 
the total entries for the Honour Schools are $96, 
the highest figure reached. The distribution of 
these among the various studies will probably be of 
interest to your readers. They are as follows :—Modern History, 167 ; 
Literae Hwmaniores, 153; Jurisprudence, 84; Natural Science, 82; 
Theology, 69; Mathematics, 20; English Language and Literature, 
13; Modern Languages, 6; Oriental Languages, 2. The schools of 
English and Modern Languages are, as your readers will remember, 
quite recently instituted, and, of course, take time to grow. It should 
be added that the women candidates, who are admitted to all University 
examinations, are not included in the official lists, as their names are 
entered, by Statute, through the delegacy of Local Examinations, since 
they are not members of the University. They constitute a material 
addition to the entries, especially in the new schools of English and 
modern languages. 


The Council were happily inspired in bringing forward on June 2 a 
decree for authorizing the delegates of the Common 


Oongregation. 


The 
Honour Sohpols. 


Fapyro ogy University fund to appoint (under a special statute) 
and Lecturer. Mr. Bernard Grenfell, D.Litt., Fellow of Queen’s, 


as Extraordinary Professor of Papyrology. The 
Decree, which was passed em. con., lays down the regulations. The 
new Professor is to hold office, in the Bst instance, for seven years ; 
he is to reside six months, unless (for purposes of the study) he is dis- 
pensed by the Delegates for all or part of that time; his duties are to 
search for, decipher, illustrate, and publish papyri, and to give lectures 
or other instruction to students of the subject ; and his stipend is to be 
£400 a year. The Delegates acted promptly, and bettered their 
instructions. Two days after the decree they appointed Dr. Grenfell 
on the conditions specified, and further created Dr. Hunt ( Dr. Grenfell’s 
fellow explorer) Lecturer in Papyrology for seven years. They did not 
even stop here, but allocated to the study of Palzeography, &c., an ad- 
ditional sum of £450 for seven years, and appointed a committee to 
make a scheme for the administration of the sum. This well deserved 
recognition of the remarkably successful work of the two Egyptian ex- 
plorers has been received with general satisfaction. 


The award of the Hertford Scholarship, made in the beginning of 
The Hertford June, is looked for with some interest, as it is 
Soholarship. confined to those who have not been two years in 
residence, and is therefore the first indication 
(other than the College Scholarship elections) as to the question of 
who are likely to be the most distinguished among the juniors. It 
will be noticed in the list (given below among the University announce- 
ments) that this year, though there is only one scholarship, there are 
no less than six names mentioned. The examiners this year have so 
far innovated as to make four distinct grades of honour—viz., Scholar, 
Proxime accessit, Highly distinguished, and Honourably mentioned. 
We think the change is a good one: for, as in Oxford there is no final 
Honour School of classical scholarship, and the First Classes in Honour 
Moderations include about forty names, it is well that the University 
Scholarship examiners should not confine themselves to electing the 
scholars only, but should distribute their honours rather more widely 
among candidates who deserve high distinction, but cannot obtain it in 
. Any other way. 


The ‘‘ Commemoration Degrees" were conferred as follows : — 
D.C.L. : Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shere Jung 
Bahadur Rana, G.C.S.I., Premier of Nepal ; Right 
Hon. David Lloyd George, Chancellor of the 


Commemoration 
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Exchequer ; Right. Hon. Sir E. M. Satow, G.C.M.G., late British 
Minister in Pekin ; Right Hon. C. S. Parker, Hon. Fellow of Uni- 
versity ; Sir R. Hart, Bart., G. C. M.G., Inspector-General of Chinese 
Customs. D.Sc.: Dr. F. Raymond, of the Salpétriere, Professor 
University of Paris; J. J. H. Teal, F.R.S., late Fellow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, Professor of Mental Philosophy in Cambridge. 
D.Litt.: F. Seebohm, LL.D. Edin., Litt.D. Camb. ; B. B. Rogers, 
M.A., Hon. Fellow Wadham. 


The Museum Annual Report was published in June, and fils 
sixty columns of the University Gasette, including 
lectures, laboratory work, donations of books or 
specimens, preparations, excursions, visits of scien- 
tific workers, &c. Perhaps the most interesting item, as showing the 
activity of the departments, is the list of researches undertaken, or 
apers or books published by workers or members of the departments. 
t will give an idea of the amount of such work if I mention that, in 
the four departments of physiology, comparative anatomy, ento- 
mology, and mineralogy, no less than sixty-five such publications are 
enumerated. 


Museum 
Report. 


The following deaths have been announced during the month:— 
Rev. T. V. Bayne (Christ Church), Keeper of the 


imi c a icio Archives (seventy-eight) ; Rev. R. 
Announcements. Ewing, Prebendary of Sarum and Vicar of Holy 


Trinity, Trowbridge, formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s (sixty-one) ; Most Rev. W. W. Jones (St. John’s), Arch- 
bishop of Capetown, formerly Fellow of St. John’s (seventy) ; Sir John 
Evans, K.C.B., Hon. D.C.L., F.R.S., Hon. Fellow of Brasenose 
(eighty-four). 


CAMBRIDGE. 


It has been in many ways rather an interesting term. Our new 
Chancellor has been inaugurated and installed ; he 
has been seen in Cambridge ; he has visited the 
colleges in pomp with the two Esquire Bedells and 
their silver maces—a little hurriedly, perhaps ; and he has admitted a 
number of distinguished people to honorary degrees. 

The inauguration was on May I (Labour Day, though the coincidence 
may mean little) at Mr. Balfour's house. The Chancellor was led in 
by the Senior Esquire Bedell, and was addressed by the Vice-Chancellor 
on the subject of his election. The Senior Proctor read the patent, 
which the Vice-Chancellor then handed, with the statutes, to Lord 
Rayleigh, pronouncing the declaration of admission. Lord Rayleigh 
replied Z/a do fidem, and was then admitted. The Orator followed 
with a Latin speech, and the Chancellor replied in English, dealing 
with the question of University reform, the possibilities of its achieve- 
ment from within, and the need of more money to carry on and extend 
the work which the University is doing. : 

Legend says that when the late Duke of Devonshire was inaugu- 
rated, and the last of the members of Senate had filed through the 
gates of Devonshire House, a cab-driver was heard to ejaculate :—'* A 
coarse-looking lot, I call 'em." This time no such criticism is reported. 


The 
Chanoellor. 


In the May Week the Chancellor was installed, and we were 
honoured, as newspapers and others say, with the 
presence of a great many eminent persons. There 
came the Prime Minister, as his predecessor came 
only last year ; the ex-Lord Chancellor, Admiral Sir John Fisher, Sir 
Hubert Herkomer, Sir George Otto Trevelyan; but the source of 
unquestionably the most interest was Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose 
prose, a writer in the Aeview ingeniously told us, **is noted for its 
vigour, vitality, vividness, veracity, and virility.” Whether Cam- 
bridge thought of all these V’s, which might really have been extended, 
it is the case that Mr. Kipling had one of the great receptions of the 
day, and the quest of him was marked at the garden party that fol- 
lowed—a quest not very successful; for he soon fled, to reappear at 
Trinity in the evening and make a brilliant speech, the gist of which 
was a gentle reminder to the Academic world that results are often 
reached elsewhere as readily as here. 

As I have alluded to the May Week, I may be permitted at once to 
dismiss it. There were May races as usual, balls, concerts, plays, 
visitors, Tripos lists, and the customary round of gaieties—including 
the mid-June rain-storms. The May Week suggests to a mind that has 
to battle with the pessimism preached nowadays about race suicide, 
degeneracy, and similar topics at least one slight consolation: the 
daughters of the men we knew a quarter-century since, and of their 
cousins and others who came up to see Cambridge in the May Weeks of 
that era, are at least as charming as their mothers and as well dressed— 
the sons much more beautifully dressed. 


The 
May Week. 


We are having a batch of new professors this term. I have already 

chronicled the appointment of Prof. Bifien, and I 

have now to record the election of Mr. William 

Bateson, of St. John’s, to the chair of Biology, 

which was indeed founded for him. Mr. Bateson’s position and 
(Continued on page 474.) 


New 
Professors. 
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From Messrs. METHUEN'S NEW LIST 


A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN: From the Coming of the Angles to the Year 
1870. By E. M. WILMoT-BuxtTon, Author of '' Makers of Europe," '' Easy Stories from English History," &c. With 20 Maps. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


This book attempts to break through the conventional lines on which History class-books are laid down. With very few exceptions these books 
make the reign the chapter-limit, and take each event in chronological order. Many practical teachers have discovered the drawbacks to this 
method; the lack of connected idea, the impossibility of showing complete development, and the obscuring of the main point. In this book the old 
system has been entirely discarded, and each chapter will be found to deal with one great movement, which is traced in cause, events, and result. 
Another feature is the close connexion which has been maintained throughout with European History. 


A SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By H. G. Forp, M.A., Assistant Master at Bristol Grammar School. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The author has had more than sixteen years' experience in teaching boys of all ages. Knowing where boys usually find difficulties, he has 
endeavoured to simplify both accidence and syntax, in the latter striving especially to encourage them to think for themselves rather than learn by 
rote. Both in the accidence and syntax what is essential for beginners is carefully separated, by a system of typing or paging, from what they may 
neglect. The book may thus be used by boys of all forms. 


EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, Practical, Graphical, and Theoreticai. 

By W. J. DoBBs, M.A., Author of '' Elementary Statics." With 51 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. (Text-books of Science. 

This book is intended for use at Schools and Technical Institutes, for Army and Navy Candidates and Students of Engineering. It consists of 

some 1400 examples in Elementary Statics and Kinetics exhibiting the latest dev-lopment in the methods of teaching these subjects. But it is 

something more than a mere collection of examples, being designed for use without an accompanying text-book. The preparation and use of simple 

IB pense apparatus is described, and the numerous practical examples requiring the use of such apparatus have been found to give satisfactory 
results. 


FIRST YEAR PHYSICS. By C. E. Jackson, M.A., Senior Physics Master, Bradford Grammar School. 


With over 40 Illustrations and numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


This book deals with such subjects as may reasonably be included in a first year course of Physics for Secondary Schools,—the processes of 
measurement and the elementary principles of Hydrostatics and Mechanics. It is an attempt on the part of the author to provide a text-book 
which shall be a useful supplement to the lessons of the class room and at the same time direct the experimental work of the laboratory. 


A JUNIOR LATIN PROSE. By H. N. Asman, M.A., B.D., Second Master at Owen's School, Islington. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


_ The ' Junior Latin Prose ” is written primarily, though not exclusively, with a view to the Junior Locals. It contains explanation of, and exer- 
cises on, the chief rules of Syntax, with special attention to points which cause difficulty to boys, and concludes with exercises in Continuous Prose. 


METHUEN'S SIMPLIFIED FRENCH TEXTS. | BOOKS FOR THE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A., 
Modern Language Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. SET BOOKS. 


One Shilling each. 
. . ee . : . A Historical Geography of the British Empire. By H. B. 
The aim of this series is to provide pupils who have been studying m 
French about a year with simple translation b oks which they can under- GEORGE Mfu <Secone GINO? Oey 00 c. (OOTA Locas 
stand, and which at the same time provide complete stories, instead of a | The Student's Modern and Historical Atlas of the British 


succession of little anecdotes. Vocabularies have been added, in which Empire. Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

the chief idioms are explained. The first Volumes are :— It is the Historical Atlas best adapted to use with Mr. George's 
L'Histoire d'une Tulipe. Adapted by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. | “ Historical Geography of the British Empire." Please send for a 
Abdallah. By E. LABOULAYE. Adapted by Mrs. J. A. WILSON. ' prospectus. 


hanso 1 . : A. ; 
rep eiii Ld Rr p» J F. Ruo e The Gospel according to St. Matthew. Edited by E. WILTON 


Le Docteur Matheus. Adapted by W. P. FULLER, M.A. SOUTH, M.A. With Three Maps. Crown 8vo, rs. 6d. 
L'Equipage de la Belle Nivernaise. Founded on Daudet's "La | The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by A. E. RUBIE, D.D. Crown 


Belle Nivernaise." Adapted by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 8vo, 2s. 
Le Bouillie au Miel. Adapted by P. B. INGHAM, B.A. ; 
Jean Waljean. Adapted by F. W. M. DRAPER, B.A. The First Book of Kings. Edited by A. E. RuBIE, D.D. With 
L'Histoire de Pierre et Camille. Adapted by J. B. PATTERSON, M.A. 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
Le Bataille de Waterloo. Adapted by G. H. EvANS, M.A. 
Remy, Le Chevrier. Adapted by E. C. CHOTTIN, B. és L. 
ue fd | GENERAL BOOKS. 


METHUEN'S SIMPLIFIED GERMAN TEXTS. A Junior English Grammar. By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. With 


numerous passages for Parsing and Analysis, and a Chapter on 


Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A., AR. < didis 

Modern Language Master at Merchant Taylors' School, London. Essay-Writing. Fourth Edition. 2s. [Funtor. 
Fcap 8vo, One Shilli h. | A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. SORNET and M. J. ACATOs, 

e qur ee With Exercises, &c. Second Edition. 2s. [J «nior. 


Owing to the success which has favoured the Simplified French Texts, 
it has been thought that a need might be supplied by editing a similar | A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. BARON, M.A. Third Edition. 


series of German texts. The first Volumes are :— 2s. [Funior. 
Der Müller am Rhein. Founded on Brentano's Märchen “Von dem | A Preliminary Geometry. By NOEL S. LYDON, of Owen's School, 
Rhein und dem Müller Radlauf." Adapted by Miss A. F. RYAN, Islington. With 159 Diagrams. is. [Prelim. 


Modern Language Mistress at The High School, Derby. 
Undine und Huldbrand. Founded on Fouqué's'' Undine.” Adapted | A Junior Geometry. By NoEL S. LYDON. With 276 Diagrams. 


by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A., Merchant Taylors’ School. l Sixth Edition. 2s. [Funior. 

Die Geschichte won Peter Schlemihl. Founded on Chamisso's Elementary Experimental Science.—PH YSICS, by W. T. CLOUGH, 
“ Peter Schlemihl's Wundersame Geschichte." Adapted by R. C. : h ! yh 

| lerchant Tavlors School A.R.C.S.; CHEMISTRY, by A. E. DUNSTAN, B.Sc. Sixth Edition. 

PERRY, M.A., Modern Language Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. With many Illustrations. 2s. 6d. [3unior. 


Die Nothelfer. Founded on "Die Vierzehn Nothelfer" by W. H. | 
Riehl. Adapted by P. B. INGHAM, B.A., Modern Language Master | Elementary Experimental Chemistry. By A. E. DUNSTAN, B.Sc. 
at Merchant Taylors' School. | With many Illustrations. Second Edition. 26s. [Ff «nior. 
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Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


MASON’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised, in accordance with modern requirements, by 


A. J. ASHTON, M.A., 
Senior English Master, Kelvinside Academy, Glasgow; and Examiner in English to the College of Preceptors. 


Now ready. Crown 8vo, 125 pages, 1s. 


MASON’S JUNIOR ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR. 


This new edition of MASON'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS has been augmented and revised so as to embody the results of the advances 


that have been made in the teaching of English Grammar since these grammars were last revised by Mr. MASON. 


The new edition will 


consist of three Courses—Junior, Intermediate, and Senior—and will be printed in good bold type, and strongly bound in cloth. The 


Intermediate and Senior Volumes are in active preparation. 


Third Edition, Revised and much Enlarged. Reset throughout. Crown 8vo, 
656 pages, 5s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Henry S. PANCOAST. 
For this new edition the first half of the book has been practically rewritten, 
and the chapters dealing with the Early and Middle English periods have been 
considerably enlarged. Greater space has also been given to the literature of 


the Queen Anne and Victorian periods, and separate lives of Bunyan, Dryden, 
Steele, Cowper, and others have been added. 


ENGLISH READINGS. 


A New Series of Selections from the Works of the Great Writers. Edited for 
use in Schools. 


BURKE.—SELECTIONS. Chosen and edited with a full 
Introduction, by Briss Perry, editor of the ‘Atlantic Monthly.” 
xxvi--298 pp, 16mo. 9g. 6d. 

BYRON.—SELECTIONS. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by F. I. CARPENTER, Assistant Professor in the University of 
Chicago. lviii--412 pp. 16 mo. 28. 6d. 


COLERIDGE.—PROSE SELECTIONS. Selections chosen 


and edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Henry A. BEEns, Professor in 
Yale University. xxix+146 pp. 16mo. Qs. 


DRYDEN.— ESSAYS ON THE DRAMA. Edited by 
WILLIAM STRUNK, Junr., Assistant Professor in Cornell University. 
xxxvili+180 pp. 16mo. 8s. 

SWIFT.—PROSE SELECTIONS. Edited by FREDERICK 


C. Prescott, Assistant Professor in Cornell University. xliiit+229 pp. 
16mo. 28. 8d. 


TENNYSON.—THE PRINCESS. Edited, with Notes and 


Introduction by L. A. SHERMAN, Professor in the University of Nebraska. 
lxi+185 pp. 16mo. 8s. 


THACKERAY.—ENGLISH HUMOURISTS, Edited, with 


an Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS, Professor in Yale 
University. xii+360 pp. 2s. 6d 


Crown 8vo. With the Original Maps. Qs. 


JOSEPH HALL.—MUNDUS ALTER ET IDEM 
(An Old World and a New). 


Edited for School Use with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by H. J. 
ANDERSON, M.A., Inspector of Training Colleges in Cape Colony, late 
Classical Master at Hillhead Public School, Glasgow. 

This edition of Bishop HALt's famous satire is intended for use as a reader in 
the awkward period which immediately precedes the reading of difficult authors, 
and will be found an admirable preparation for them. 


BELL'S ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


Pott 8vo. With many Illustrations. With or without Vocabulary. 
Price 18. 64. eacb. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
VERGIL.—AENEID. Book X. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A., Assistant Master at St, Paul's 
School. (Ready. 
VERGIL.—AENEID. Book IX. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by L. D. WAiNwRIGHT, M.A. (Preparing. 


Crown 8vo. 18. 


COTHURNULUS.—Three Short Historical Latin Plays 
n Beginners. With Vocabularies. By Epwarp VERNON ARNOLD, 


itt.D., Professor of Latin at the University College of North Wales, for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY READER FOR LOWER FORMS. 
Crown 8vo. 254 pages. With 66 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By E. Nixow, 


late Head Mistress of Junior School, Specialist in History, Ladies College, 
Cheltenham. 


This History is intended to follow the reading of a simpler one, and to be a 
preparation for the study of much fuller books. It aims at giving an idea of the 
development of the Constitution and growth of the Empire, while telling of 
those who have lived, fought, and died for King and Country. 


Now Ready. B8. net each. 


BELL'S CONTOUR CHARTS. 


An aid to the Reading of Ordnance Survey Maps. 
Full Prospectus on application. 


Cambridge Local Examinations, 1909. 


Messrs. 


En ARB.—JULIUS OABSAR. Edited, with Introduc- 
urs BA NOUS by T. Durr Barnett, B.A. 2s. Dai 


ly, 1 (Bell's English Classics.) 
Notes, separately, 48. 


.——DH BELLO GALLIOO. Books IV. and V. 
SAM e id Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. A. W. UrcorT, M.A., 
and A. REvuorps, M.A. With Illustrations. 2s. Gd. Also separately, 


1s. G4. each. (Bell's Filustrated Classics.) 
Translation. By W. A. McDzvirrr. Books I.-IV. 1s. Books 
V.-VIL 1s. (Be/l's Classical Translations.) 
IL.-ABNBID. Book XI. Professor Conington's Edition, 
VERT 1s. Gd. (Cambridge Texts with Notes.) 
Translation. By A. HawiLTON BRYCE. 1s. 


(Bell's Classical Translations.) 
LIVY. Book XXII. Edited by D. L. Dowpatt, M.A. 


8. 
(Public School Series.) 
Translation. By J. B. BAKER. 18s. 


Bell’s Editions of Books set. 


PLAUTUS.—TRINUMMUS. Edited, with Notes, by W. WAGNER, 
Ph.D. 4s. 6d. (Public School Serius.) 
Translation. 1s. By Henry T. Rivey. im) 
XH (Bell's Classical Translations. 
NOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book II. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. E 
Tr lati By the R S. W pie Lilustrated Classics. 
PERANTON: the Rev. J. S. Watson. 18. , 
> ! (Bell's Classical Translations) 
PLATO.—APOLOGY AND ORITO. Edited, with Notes, by Prol. 
WAGNER. 3s. 64. 
Translation. 1s. (Bell's Classical Translations.) 


SOPHOOLES.—ANTIGONB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by G. H. Weis, M.A. Illustrated. 28. Gd. net. ons.) 

Translation. 1s. (Bell's Classical Translations 
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Translation. 1s. (Bell's Modern Translations.) 
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MESSRS. BELL’S RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


For books just published see opposite page. 


ARITHMETIC. 
A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. A New Arithmetic 


on Modern Lines. By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A.; assisted 
by F. E. ROBINSON, M.A. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. Or, in Two 
Parts, 2s. 6d. each. Examples, separately, 3s.; or, Part I., 
Is. 6d.; Part II., 2s. 


A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. 
M.A. 1s. 6d.; or, with Answers, 2s. 
6d. net.) 


JUNIOR ARITHMETIC EXAMPLES. 


1S. ; Or, with Answers, Is. 6d. 


NEW SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 


BURY, M.A. IS. ; or, with Answers, Is. 4d. 


*,* Similar to the Junior Arithmetic, except that all treatment of 
the first four rules is omitted. 


EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. With some Notes 
on Method. By C. O. TUCKEY, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Charterhouse. 3s. 


ALGEBRA. 


A FIRST ALGEBRA. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and 
A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 1s. 6d.; or, with Answers, 2s. The 
Answers separately, 6d. net. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By W. M. Baker, 
M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Fourth Edition, Revised. With 
or without Answers, 4s. 6d. Also in Parts—PartI. To Quadratic 
Equations, 2s. 6d.; or, with Answers, 3s. Part II. With or 
without Answers, 2s. 6d. FULL KEY, tos. net; or, in Two 
Parts, ss. net each. Examples, separately, 3s. 


EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By C. O. Tuckey, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 3s. Appendix of Supplementary Examples. 


6d. net. 


GEOMETRY. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By W. 
M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Complete. 
Revised. 4s. 6d. COMPLETE KEY, 6s. net. 
Complete List on application. 


A FIRST GEOMETRY. By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and 
A. A. BOURNE, M.A. With or without Answers, 1s. 6d. 


ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. A New Elementary Treatise 
on Analytical Conic Sections. By W. M. BAKER, M.A. 6s.; or, 
Part I. (containing the Straight Line and the Circle), 2s. 6d. 
KEY, 7s. 6d. net. 


A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE IN GEOMETRY 
AND PHYSICS. By ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc., Head Master, 
Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow, formerly of the Education 
Department, Siam. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Also Parts I. and II. in 
I vol., 1s. 6d. ; Part III., is. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By 
W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., and Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 
4S. 6d.; or, in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE IN PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. By JAMES SINCLAIR, M.A., Glas, B.Sc. Lond., 
Head Science Master in Shawlands Academy, Glasgow. With 
numerous Diagrams. 1s. 6d. 


A SECOND YEAR'S COURSE IN PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. By JAMES SINCLAIR, M.A., B.Sc. ıs. 6d. 


A THIRD YEAR'S COURSE IN PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. By JAMES SINCLAIR, M.A., B.Sc. is. 6d. 


By C. PENDLEBURY, 
(The Answers separately, 


Separately, 


By C. PENDLE- 


M. BAKER, 
Fifth Edition, 
Also in Parts. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


BELL'S FRENCH COURSE. By R. P. ATHERTON, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Haileybury. Complete in Two Parts. 
Illustrated. 1s. 6.1. each. 


BELL'S FIRST FRENCH READER. By R.P. 
ATHERTON, M.A. Is. 
A FRENCH HISTORICAL READER. With Illus- 


trations, Brief Notes, and a Vocabulary. By H. N. ADAIR, M.A. 
Oxon., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s Preparatory School. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


STORIES AND ANECDOTES FOR TRANSLA- 
TION INTO FRENCH. A Primer of French Prose Composi- 
tion. By CARL HEATH. With Notes and Vocabulary. Is. 


GÁSO'S CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Fourth Edition. 
Revised, Medium 16mo. Treble Columns, xii+941 pp., 3s. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts, 2s. each. 


BELL'S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. By L. B. T. 


CHAFFEY, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton. Illustrated. 2s. 


A GERMAN READER AND THEME-BOOK. By 
CALVIN THOMAS, Professor in Columbia University, and W. A. 
HERVEY. Crown 8vo, 438 pp. 4s. 6d. 


KURZER LEITFADEN DER DEUTSCHEN 
DICHTUNG. By A. E. Cop, German Mistress at the Church of 
England Girls' Grammar School, Melbourne. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


BELL'S CONCISE LATIN COURSE. by E. C. 
MARCHANT, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and J. G. 
SPENCER, B.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's Preparatory 
School. 2s. 


BELL'S CONCISE LATIN COURSE. Part II. By 


E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., and S. E. WINBOLT, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Christ's Hospital. 2s. 6d. 


BELL'S ILLUSTRATED LATIN COURSE FOR 
THE YEAR. By E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., and J. G. SPENCER, 
B.A. In Three Parts. With Coloured Plates and numerous 
other Illustrations. 1s. 6d. each. 


LATIN UNSEENS. 
MARCHANT, M.A. is. 


CLIMAX PROTE. 


Progressive Parts. 
MARCHANT, M.A. 


ENGLISH. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
THROUGH COMPOSITION. By JOHN D. ROSE, M.A., 
Rector of the Kirkcaldy High School. Crown 8vo, Is. 


THE YORK POETRY BOOKS. For the Use of 


Schools. In Three Parts. Paper covers, 6d. each; or, in cloth, 
8d. each. 


BELL'S ENGLISH TEXTS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. Chosen to suit the Four Years’ Course in English 
prescribed by the Board of Education. Full Prospectus on 
application. 


CHEMISTRY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY. BvD.S. 
MACNAIR, Ph.D., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, Third Edition, Revised, 2s. 


"Mr. Macnair's book is the best introduction to the study of 
Chemistry we have seen."—Morning Post. 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By 
JAMES WALKER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Cnemistry in 
University College, Dundee. Third Edition, Revised, 3s. 6d. 


Selected and arranged by E. C. 


A First Greek Reader. In Two 
With Hints and Vocabulary. By E. C. 
With 30 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
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reputation are unquestioned, and it is not often that an appointment is 
so obvious. In a former letter I have spoken of the work of the 
Mendelists, and he is admittedly their leader. 

The Professorship of Political Economy, vacant by the resignation of 
Prof. Marshall, has been filled by the election of Mr. A. C. Pigou, 
Girdlers’ Lecturer in the same subject. There were candidates of more 
years, more fame, and more attainment, and their friends are naturally 
not pleased at their being passed over. This, however, happens in all 
elections. What is freely felt in this case—and almost inevitably—is 
that the question is crossed by considerations of politics. Prof. Pigou 
is a strong Free Trader, a founder and pillar of the University Free 
Trade Association, which took a strong line at the general election, 
and a contributor of Free Trade articles to the Pilot. That journal, as 
it will be remembered, owned in its last number that one cause of its 
decease was its Free Trade policy; and a wit hailed the declaration 
with a verse in the Review :— 


** Who killed the Pilot ? 
‘I,’ said Pigou, 
‘With my fiscal view— 
I killed the Pilot? ” 


On the other hand, Prof. Pigou's friends and his predecessor in office 
have evidently a high sense of the value of his work, actual and pro- 
spective ; and there is no reason to assume that the electors preferred 
politics to science. Prof. Pigou is very young, as the daily papers 
have pointed out—not younger probably than were Prof. Liveing or 
the late Sir Gabriel Stokes at the time of their appointment, and 
there are other examples of as bright an omen. 

The Whewell Professorship of Law is now vacant by Prof. West- 
lake's resignation, and a proposal has been made that the next occupant 
of that chair should be absolved from sitting in it too closely— more 
plainly, that he should not be required to reside in Cambridge. It was 
suggested that this might tempt some very eminent but equally anony- 
mous person to accept the chair. If so, we are to lose him, for the 
Senate rejected the grace. We have knowh something of non- 
resident professors in the past. Nowadays they are bound by Statute B 
to sleep so many nights in Cambridge (‘‘ removable in case of in- 
somnia," Cluvienus put it) and to give so many courses of lectures. 


Another successful Non- Placet was directed against a scheme of the 
historians, forbidding men who should come to 
them from Classics, Law or Economics, to take in 
the History Tripos subjects acquired in another 
course of study. This, it was felt, was carrying the modern passion 
for minute arrangement too far, and, in spite of the appeal of its pro- 
moters, that grace also was Non- Placeted. 

Meanwhile, the Oldham Shakespeare Scholarship has become 
possessed of ordinances of its own—after a *'* Third Report." It is 
now open to all comers under twenty-five years of age and twelve terms 
of residence. The examination will first be held in the beginning of 
next October, and there are signs of candidates turning up who would 
originally have been excluded. 

The scheme to amend the position of literature in the Classical 
Tripos, to which I referred at some length in my last letter, was met 
by a great deal of hostile criticism in the discussion in the Senate. The 
supporters, having signed their names to the Report, seemed to have 
assumed that this was all they need do; so that it looked as if the 
scheme found much less support than it really does. It will come up 
again in the Michaelmas term. I may note, by the way, that some 
remarks made in my last letter on the language held by pessimists here, 
who anticipate from such schemes that we may come to be very like 
Oxford at its worst, were quoted by the Oxford Magazine at length, 
though without expressed comment. I take that as an expression of 
sympathy. 

The University Library has had some interesting additions of late. 
Mr. Aldis Wright has transferred to the library all 
the documents in his possession, printed and 
manuscript, relative to the Revised Version of the 
Old Testament and of the Apocrypha—a good many folio and octavo 
volumes in all. The collection will prove an invaluable source of 
information for future students of the history of the English Bible. 
Mr. Aldis Wright was one of the Revisers, as is well known, and 
perhaps the admitted fact that the English of the Old Testament is so 
much stronger and sounder than the English of the New (if it is English 
at all, and not mere schoolmaster's aorist work) may be connected with 
the presence of so great an English scholar on the Board. 

Prof. Giles, with the help of some generous friends, has secured for 
us a large and well-chosen set of Chinese books, which, he had heard, 
were to be sold in London. It amounts to some twelve hundred 
volumes, and includes works on history, philosophy, poetry, and 
Buddhism, collections of essays, and novels. There is among them an 
édition de luxe of the poems of Tu Fu, dated 1204 A. D.— nearly two 
hundred years older than the oldest Chinese book in the library—the 
copy, that is; for Tu Fu, we learn, flourished in the eighth century. 
He has not, so far, been much read in Cambridge. 


Caius College is allocating £1,000 of the bequest made to them by 


The 
Triposes. 


The Library. 


the late Mr. Charles Monro to the Squire Law Library, to form a fund 
the income of which shall be devoted to the purchase and binding of 
foreign books. 


The Report of the Financial Board shows slight decreases in the 
revenue of the University from degree fees in these 
Fees. last two years since 1905. Some of this is at- 
tributed, in some quarters, to the war. <A war 
always tends to limit our entry, and just now the generations who 
entered during the war should be taking M.A. and other higher 
degrees, and there are not quite enough of them. The fees received 
for the last three years are: 1905, 413,064; 1906, £12,282. 10s. ; 
1907, 412,121. IOs. On the other hand, the matriculation and 
examination fees are steadily rising with the growing entry since the 
war. The former were £5,040. 4s. in 1904, and in 1907 they were 
£46,339. 4s. More men, more fees, but also more expense. What is 
not always remembered by those who cry for commissions is that Cam- 
bridge and Oxford are training the most advanced teachers for every 
variety of school, college, and University in England and the Empire. 
The training of such men is expensive. 

There is from time to time a good deal of quiet talk about the 
possibilities of making more available for general and national use 
the funds which the Colleges have for scholarships. It is sometimes 
suggested that in some way men who have ample means of their own 
might be prevented from holding scholarships of more than a certain 
small value—they should have the name, but let the money go ; or, if 
that could not quite be done, at least such men might be educated up 
to the point of surrendering what they do not need and others do. 
There are a good many difficulties to be faced ; but it is worth while 
to remember that the Colleges are in earnest in trying to mend abuses 
as they are recognized. Theoretical reform is easy—a Royal Commis- 
sion, of course, to begin with, and sweeping changes. It is not yet 
quite clear that we are again in such a state of paralysis as the Univer- 
sities knew about the middle of the last century, when clerical celibates 
and seniors—men still of the type described by Wordsworth in the ‘‘ Pre- 
lude "—could block everything. If we do exclude women from degrees 
and if we do insist on Greek—our two worst offences, and these hardly 
of equal magnitude—the non-resident voter may be blamed. When he 
lets us alone we get a good deal more done. 

While I speak of fees and finance, I must not forget the new rating 
of the town, which has produced curious results. Some colleges have 
had their assessment very greatly increased ; some, hardly at all; so 
great were the differences between the old and the new methods of 
appraising values. Further problems are imminent, when the Govern- 
ment carries out its intentions (whatever they are) on the valuation of 
land. What, it is asked, would be the value of the lawns of King's as 
building sites? Too horrible a question to answer. 


Christ's College is holding an exhibition of Milton portraits, busts, 

first editions, and so forth, for which an unusually 

&o. good collection has been got together. A repre- 

sentation of ** Comus ” is to be given in the theatre 

on July 10, also in honour of Milton; and there is to be a dinner— 

the only way, apart from a statue, in which English admiration can 
become articulate. 

Mr. Haldane has addressed the University on its military dutics and 
opportunities. 

Proposals have been made by the Proctorial Syndicate to try to 
keep some hold upon the undergraduate motorist. It is greatly 
needed. Indeed, discipline at large needs bracing. The stories in 
the Press about Trinity Hall and its ‘‘rag’’ contained a large element 
of truth, and, on the whole, less attention seems to have been paid to 
the affair by the authorities than it deserved. Tolerance may be 
carried at least far enough. ‘The noise in the streets and on the river 
at night, and the motorists and bonfire enthusiasts, may give the new 
Proctors opportunities enough for activity. 


WALES. 
The Regulations for Secondary Schools for Wales and Monmouth- 


Secondary shire for the year 1908-9 differ but slightly from 
Schools those already issued for England. The three chief 
at db features of the new Regulations are (a) increased 


grants, (^) the extension of the period during which 
grants may be paid on account of pupils, (c) the altered conditions 
under which grants will be payable. Several of the Welsh intermedi- 
ate schools will be unable to comply immediately with the Board's 
requirements as to the percentage of free places in the schools, and in 
their case an amendment of the scheme of government appears to be 
necessary. But the Board will be prepared to regard a school as 
having complied with the conditions of Art. 20 sufficiently to be eligible 
for grants if the governing body has taken all possible steps in the 
direction of amendment, although the necessary procedure may not 
have been completed within the year. That the Board will insist on 
the full percentage is evident from a circular letter sent by the Secre- 
(Continued on page 476.) 
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An Important New School Arithmetio. «JS. 


A SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC 


H. S. Hall, M.A., 


AND 


F. H. Stevens, M.A. 


Complete, with Answers, 4s. 6d.; without Answers, 3s. 6d. Or in Two Parts—Part l., with Answers, 2s. 6d.; 


without Answers, 2s. 


Part ll., with Answers, 2s. 6d. ; without Answers, 2s. 


Answers, 1s. KEY in Preparation. 


This work follows closely the recommendations of the Mathematical Association. 


Some of the principal features are as follows :— 


(i) British and Foreign Weights and Measures are introduced and illustrated side by side. 

(ii.) Algebraical methods are used whenever they seem conducive to clearness and simplicity. 

(ii.) Decimals and the Metric System are discussed together. 

(iv.) Special attention has been bestowed on the sections dealing with Decimal Approximation. 

(v.) The principles of Ratio, Proportion, and Percentage are introduced in a simple manner in connexion with 
Fractions, and are more fully developed in later sections. 

(vi.) Though the Unitary Method is dealt with in an early chapter, it gives way later to more direct and 
scientific methods in all questions depending on Proportion. 


(vii.) A chapter is given explaining all that is necessary for a clear understanding of Simple Graphs. 


In subse- 


quent chapters graphical methods are frequently used for the purpose of illustration—especially in 


connexion with Proportion and Variation. 


(vii) The use of Four-Figure Logarithms is fully explained. Tables of Logarithms and Anti-Logarithms are 
supplied, together with a large variety of examples for practice in logarithmic work. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. Greek Text. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By Rev. Canon SLoman, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES. Authorised Version. With Notes. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALroLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. . 
NR E , Junior and Senior. 
THE EPISTLES TO THE THBSSALONIANS. Greek Text. With Com- 
mentary. By Rev. G. Mitvican, D.D. 12s. ( Senior. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS, By C. J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D. is. 6d. ( Senior. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. Analysis and Notes. 
By Rev. G. W. Garrop, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. (Senior. 


THE SEOOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. Analysis and Notes. 


By Rev. G. W. Garrop, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. (Senior. 
ENQLISH. 
KEARY.—HEROES OP ASGARD. s. 6d. (Preliminary, 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, With Introduction and Notes. 
By W. T. Wess, M.A. is. 9d. [Pretiminary. 


SOOTT.—THB TALISMAN. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 


[Preriminary. 
SHAKESPEARE.—THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DxicuTOoN. With an Appendix. 1s. gd. [Junior and Senior. 


—— — THE TEMPEST. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 21s. : 
[ Junior and Senior. 
— —- THE TEMPEST. (Text only.) 6d. 


Junior and Senior. 
—— — HENRY V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 1s. gd. 
[Junior and Senior. 

——— HENRY V, Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [/unior and Senior. 
— — MACBETH, With Introduction and Notes. By K. DetcHton. With 
an Appendix. rs. od. Junior. 
~ MAQOBETH, Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [ Junior. 
——— MACBETH. (Text only.) Sewed, 6d. ( Jwnior. 
SOOTT.-QUENTIN DURWARD. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 


Junior and Senior. 
——-— THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and 
Notes. By G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. EttioT, B.A. 2s. [/unior. 


— LAY OP THE LAST MINSTREL, Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 


E [ /unior. 
TBNNYSON’S SELECT POEMS. With Introduction and Notes. By H. B. 

Grorce, M.A., and W. H. Hapow, M.A. 2s. 6d. ; 
(Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 


1909. 


ENGLISH — continued. 


BURKE.—THOUGHTS ON THE CAUSE OP THE PRESENT DISOON- 
TENTS. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Sgt nv, C.I.E., M.A. 


2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
MORE.—UTOPIA. With Introduction and Notes. By H. B. Corteritt, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. [ Senior. 


CHAUCBR.— THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. 
PoLLarD, M.A. ıs. od. (Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
CAESAR.—THE GALLIO WAR. Edited by Rev. Jonn Bonn, M.A., and 
Rev. A. S, WaLPOLE, M.A. 4s. 6d. [Semior. 


GALLIC WAR. Books Il. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. G. RuTHERroRD, LL.D. ıs. 6d. L/wntor and Senior. 


GALLIC WAR.—Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By C. 
Bryans, M.A, rs. 6d. (Senior. 


VIRGIL.—AENEID. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 


Pace, M.A. ıs. 6d. [/unior and Senior, 
AENEID. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, 

M.A, ıs. 6d. (Senior, 
LIVY.—Book XXII. By W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. MELuuisiu, M.A. 
ts. 6d. [. Senior. 
BOOKS XXI. and XXII Edited by Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A. 

4s. 6d. (Senror. 


HORACE—ODES. Books lII. and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A, (Elementary Classics.) 1s. 6d. each. (Classical 
Series.) 2s. each. [Sessror. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 

Rev. G. H. Narr, M.A. ıs. 6d. {Junior and Senior, 
ANABASIS. BOOK IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. 
SToNE, M.A. ıs. 6d. [ Senior: 


BURIPIDES.—HBCUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bono, 


M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. rs. 6d. (Senior. 
PLATO.—APOLOGY. Edited by H. Wittramson, M.A. Jee the Press. 

Senior. 

ABSCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. rs. 6d. (Senior. 

PROMETHEUS VINOTUS. Edited by E. E. Sixes, M.A., and 

St. J. B. W. WiıLLson, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Senior. 
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tary of the Board of Education asking for an assurance that the above 
requirements will be satisfied from the beginning of the next term, and 
in future years. But what will happen in those cases in which the 
governors, owing to the restrictions placed upon them by the schemes, 
are unable to guarantee that the necessary percentage will be admitted 
next term, is not clear. It would be entirely contrary to the spirit of 
the prefatory memorandum to the Regulations if they were refused the 
full grant: so that the main object of sending this communication is, 
probably, to obtain information as to the steps which it is proposed to 
take in the matter. 

All schools on the grant list for the year 1907-8 will receive such 
additional sums as will make up the grant for that school year to an 
amount not exceeding £5 for each pupil on account of whom grant is 
payable under the regulations for this year. The special payment will 
only be made, however, on the same conditions as to the number of 
free places in the school as govern the grant for 1908-9. 

In all the other regulations the variations between the English and 
Welsh requirements are so small as not to require comment, and in 
future years they will probably be restricted to such slight differences as 
may be necessary to meet the special educational requirements of 
Wales. 

There are many directions in which the increased grant may be use- 
fully applied, but probably a large percentage of it will be devoted to 
the provision of a better scale of salaries, and thus enable the schools to 
secure the services of more efficient and better qualified teachers. The 
Board desires to impress upon school authorities that the new grants 
must not be used to give relief to local rates. 

The regulations, in one respect, are undoubtedly disappointing, 
because there is no definite recognition of the position of the Central 
Welsh Board, either in the prefatory memorandum or in any of the 
clauses. In an interview with Mr. McKenna, a deputation from Welsh 
Authorities with great emphasis urged the necessity for this, and, 
though no definite promise was then given that their request would be 
granted, it was understood that the work of the Central Welsh 
Board in the matter of inspection of the intermediate schools would be 
recognized in some form. The omission of all reference, therefore, to 
the Board is sure to excite adverse criticism ; and, as far as it is possible 
to gather from the new regulations, the evils of dual inspection are 
likely to be perpetuated in a rather more aggravated form ; for, with the 
increased freedom allowed, more responsibility than ever appears to be 
thrown on the Inspectors of the Board of Education. From this point 
of view, also, the position can scarcely be regarded as satisfactory. 


In the Chancery Division Mr. Justice Swinfen-Eady decided that 
the University of Wales and the University College, 
Bangor, were entitled to the legacies for the founda- 
tion of scholarships and prizes in the testator’s 
name. In each case, therefore, the Universities 
receive the bequest of £ 10,000. 


It is proposed to provide S at Aberystwyth for the main- 
tenance of fifty men and fifty women students in 
bi Coloss addition to the hundred and fifty already in resi- 
dence. The cost of erection will be borne by the 
College and by the counties of Carmarthenshire, Cardiganshire, and 
Pembrokeshire jointly. It is estimated that a sum of £40,000 will be 
required, out of which the combining counties will be expected to be 
responsible for £20,000. But, as the Treasury will pay 415,000, only 
£45,000 will have to be contributed by the combining areas. 

Mr. L. J. Roberts, M.A., one of the Inspectors of Primary Schools, 
will be transferred from the Denbighshire district to take charge of 
Carnarvonshire and Anglesey. Mr. Ed. Roberts, M.A., the present 
Inspector for the latter district, retires at the end of the present 
month under the age limit. Dr. W. Williams, the new Inspector, will 
take over the Denbighshire district. 


The 
Eyton Williams’ 
Bequests. 


SCOTLAND. 


Lord Rosebery was installed as Chancellor of Glasgow University 
on Friday, June 12. He delivered an eloquent address, paying a fine 
tribute to his predecessor, Lord Kelvin, picturesquely describing the 
early days of the University and passing on to consider the growth of 
the Universities and of education in Scotland. ‘* The Universities 
could not thrive until the country throve. The health of sound 
Universities is bound up in the health of a sound State. The State 
gives the University peace, protection, possibly endowment ; in return 
the University gives the State, or should give the State, picked men, 
and now also picked women." Each University should stamp its 
men with a distinctive character. And he appealed to Glasgow to 
give its students the character of independence and self-reliance, 
* which has been the motive and impelling force of our race.” 
Honorary degrees were conferred on the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of 
Elgin, and Lord Newlands. The installation ceremony was followed 
by a luncheon in the Randolph Hall and a garden party in the Uni- 
versity grounds. . 

Dr. Samson Gemmell, Professor of Clinical Medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, has been appointed by the Crown to be Professor of 


Practice of Medicine in that University, in succession to the late Sir 
T. McCall Anderson. Mr. Francis Mitchell Caird, F.R.C.S.E., 
Lecturer in Clinical Surgery in the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, has 
been appointed Regius Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University 
of Edinburgh in succession to the late Prof. Annandale. 

The Rev. Professor M. C. Taylor, D.D., has resigned his appoint- 
ment as secretary to the Edinburgh University Court. Professor Taylor 
has held the Chair of Ecclesiastical History in the University since 
1876, and he has been secretary to the University Court for seventeen 

ears. 
: The Senate of St. Andrews University has resolved to confer the 
honorary degree of Ch.D. on Mr. Joseph H. Carruthers, formerly 
Premier of New South Wales, at a special graduation ceremonial on 
uly I. 
: The candidates for the Lord Rectorship of Aberdeen University are 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Carson. The Edinburgh students who 
are in favour of a medical, non-political candidate for the Rectorship, 
are approaching Prof. Crum Brown and Prof. Osler, of Oxford, in the 
hope that one of them may consent to be nominated. 

Edinburgh University Court has declined to accept the scheme for 
the teaching of women medical students, submitted by the Scottish 
Association for the Medical Education of Women. The Court is not 
satisfied that the Association has made any serious attempt, in conjunc- 
tion with its staff of teachers, to continue the present system of teaching. 
The Court does not possess, and sees no definite prospect of acquiring, 
resources for providing separate accommodation for the medical educa- 
tion of women, and it does not see its way to approve of mixed classes 
in the Faculty of Medicine. The probable effect of this resolution on 
the part of the Edinburgh Court will be that many of the women 
medical students will go to Glasgow, where the University provides 
special classes for women in some subjects and allows mixed classes in 
others. 

The semi-jubilee of the foundation of Dundee University College is 
to be celebrated at Dundee in October next. 


IRELAND. 

The University Bill has been slowly making its way through Com- 
mittee, its progress being hampered, and occasionally 
enlivened, by the numerous amendments proposed 
by the members for South Antrim and East Down. 
The most important discussions so far have been those dealing with 
affiliation. From Mr. Birrell’s statements in Committee on the 
28th of May, it appeared as if he contemplated making provision 
for the affiliation of Magee College to the new Belfast University 
directly under the Charter: stating as his reason for doing so that 
there was a certain amount of jealousy between Magee and Belfast and 
that fears were entertained lest, if the matter were left to the new 
University, Magee might not be affiliated; though, as he added, the 
proposal had come from the academic body of Belfast. From sub- 
sequent discussions, however, it would seem that the question of 
affiliating, whether Magee or Maynooth or other institutions, is to be 
left to the Senates of the new Universities, who will exercise their 
powers with the same freedom and subject to the same restrictions as 
exist in the case of London or any of the other modern English Uni- 
versities. The claim put forward for Magee College by the General 
Assembly (who sent a deputation to Mr. Birrell in the course of May) 
and by the authorities of the college, that it should be raised to the 
rank of a constituent college, cannot be granted ; but it is eligible for 
affiliation—subject, of course, to its own willingness to accept affiliation. 

The question of affiliation formed the burden of the debate on 
June 17, when Prof. Butcher moved his amendment that a student 
in an affiliated institution should, in order to qualify for a degree in 
either of the new Universities, have studied at least two academic years 
in one of the constituent colleges : an amendment which would, of 
course, aflect the whole future relations both of Magee and Maynooth 
to the Universities. In their resolutions passed a few days previously 
and quoted on this occasion by Mr. John Redmond (and since then 
made public), the Roman Catholic bishops had, in reference to this 
very amendment, stated that they could not undertake to send the 
students of the Arts Faculty in Maynooth to reside in Dublin ; and the 
debate, which was an animated one, turned mainly on Maynooth. 
Mr. Haldane, in speaking against the amendment, referred to the case 
of London University and King's College, and Mr. Birrell to that of 
the women's colleges at Westfield and Holloway, as furnishing parallels. 
Mr. Birrell also bore testimony to the character of the education given 
at Maynooth, which he declared to be of University standard ; and he 
protested earnestly against hampering the new Universities with re- 
strictions made beforehand, instead of leaving them to face their own 
problems, as had been done in the case of the modern English founda- 
tions at London, Liverpcol, and elsewhere. Most schemes for the 
amelioration of the Irish people were, he said, wrecked through dis- 
abilities. Finally, Mr. Butcher's amendment was negatived ; as was 
also his subsequent one of the 19th, which empowered the new Uni- 
versities to affiliate Maynooth, Magee, the Royal College of Surgeons, 

(Continued on page 478.) 
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HOLIDAYS IN THE HIGHLANDS ! ! 
FURTHER NORTH !! 


Excursion bookings from London by the three routes 
—from Euston, King’s Cross, and St. Pancras; also 
from principal Stations in the Provinces, every Friday, 


To the HIGHLANDS. 


Send post-card naming the place you wish to visit 
and information will be posted about Excursion ar- 
rangements. 


TOURIST FARES are also available, and THROUGH 
CARRIAGES from London and chief Stations en route. 


3rd Class Tourist Fare, London to Inverness, 60/-. 


Passengers holding Tourist Tickets from England to 
the Highland Line can break their journey at Edin- 
burgh, or any other intermediate Station in Scotland 
on the direct route. 


A B C Illustrated Guide sent on application. 
T. A. WILSON, 


General Manager. 
THE HIGHLAND RAILWAY, 
INVERNESS, 1908. 


Educational Handwork Association. 


President—The Right Hon. A. H. DYKE ACLAND. 
THE SUMMER COURSE 


EDUCATIONAL HANDWORK 


WILL BE HELD AT 


SCARBOROUGH 


from July 27th to August 22nd, 1908. 
Staff of 14 Experts in Art and Handwork. Good Hostel Accommodation. 


New Subjects this year :—Art Needlework: Miss MacsETH, Glasgow School 
of Art: La LD F.C x (an invaluable course for Science teachers) : Professor 
WooLLATT, Ph.D. 


Write for Prospectus to the Secreta 
J. SPITTLE 
47 SPRING STREET, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Convince 


Yourself — 
By a Trial that 
HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—THE BEST AND SAFEST neni 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a pos 

to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write on 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


PRIZE DISTRIBUTION, 


Midsummer, 1908. 


THE 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


beg to call attention to their 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
JUST ISSUED, 


which they will gladly send post free. 


The great feature of the Prize Books stocked by the EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION is the large range of 

INEXPENSIVE BOOKS in 

FULL LEATHER BINDINGS and in 

ARTISTIC HALF BINDINGS. 


These Books are all suitable for stamping in gold. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION issues a 
Unique Series of 
Sixty Volumes. 
Printed from New-faced Type, 
On Thin, Strong, Opaque Paper. 
Bound in Half Calf, Art Linen Sides, 


AT 2S. Qel. PER VOLUME NET; and 
Bound in Whole Scarlet Leather, Gilt Back 
and Top, 


AT 2S. PER VOLUME NET. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 
42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


“LE MAITRE PHONÉTIQUE," 


The Organ of the International Phonetic Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secre : Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, Eng ish, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internatio 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. 10d, 


Apply FONETIK, BOUR-LA-REINE, FRANCE. 


Subscriptions are also received by D. Jones, Esq., 7 Copse Hill, Wimbledon, 
and by Dr. A. T. Baker, The University, Sheffield. 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., Officier d'Académie. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling, 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 


[May be used with advantage with any French Grammar. ] 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Dy 
READY ON SEPTEMBER ı. 


DAWN OF REVELATION: 
OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING ON MODERN LINES. 
New Edition, Revised and Remodelled. By M. BRAMsTON, S.Th. 
Part L—-EARLY TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. ss. 64d. 
II.—_GREAT PROPHHETIC WRITINGS. ıs. 6d. 
IIL—AFTHER THE BXILB, with Index. ıs. 


SIMPKIN, London; WARREN, Winchester; and all Booksellers. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 


Address— 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 
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and the Royal College of Science on the passing of the Act, if they 
thought fit, but required for any subsequent affiliation the intervention 
of Parliament. | 

Fears are, of course, expressed on many sides that the concessions 
made will be abused: that the right of afhliation vested with the 
Senate of the Dublin University will be exercised to include not only 
Maynooth, but the half-dozen diocesan colleges, and that the feature of 
ecclesiastical control which characterizes so much of Irish secondary 
education at present will thus be perpetuated in University education 
also. The diocesan colleges are, however, on a wholly different footing 
from Maynooth, and perhaps the danger is not so great as is feared. 
But, even admitting that it exists, it may be that the policy urged by 
Mr. Birrell in Committee—namely, that it is better either not to trust 
people at all or else to go the whole way in trusting them—is in the 
long run the soundest as well as the most magnanimous. That section 
of Irishmen who most loudly deplore priestly domination in Irish 
education do not always reflect that such domination is to a great 
extent the natural and inevitable outcome of a policy for which their 
own class has been mainly responsible in the past, and which tended 
to exclude the Roman Catholic laity from higher education and leave 
that and the influence and power accruing therefrom within the reach 
of the clergy only ; and, further, that the best means of putting an end 
to what they consider an evil is not, perhaps, by attacking the Roman 
Catholic clergy and impugning their motives, but rather by educating 
the laity up to the same level. That theclergy are loath to part with 
the power they possess at present is only to say that they are human. 
The Irish people will have to learn to exercise their own freedom of 
judgment, and will do so by precisely the same steps as other nations ; 
‘and the process of educating a people must be slow, and had best be 
gradual. 

Another amendment, moved by Mr. Butcher on the 17th, and 
accepted, provided that the privileges of the Universities should not 
be granted to students from any colleges or institutions which gave 
education of a secondary type. As much of the University education 
.of the past twenty-five years, in connexion with the Royal University, 
has been carried on in institutions of this kind, some of which— 
especially among the women's colleges——have made heroic efforts to 
meet the requirements made of them, there will be some sufferers by 
.the new changes ; but, much as one may sympathize with these, the 
time has undoubtedly come when it is needful to differentiate clearly 
between secondary and University education in Ireland. Clause 3, 
which provides that no religious tests shall be imposed on any pro- 
fessor or teacher in the new Universities, came up for discussion on 
June 19, and was modified by an amendment providing that pro- 
fessors should sign a form—to be drawn As by the Statutory Com- 
missioners—securing respectful treatment of the opinions of their class, 
and also by one (moved by Mr. Butcher) making the necessary ex- 
.ception for any Chair of Theology which might be established in the 
future. 

The number of Commissioners appointed to draw up the statutes, 
originally fixed at seven for each University, has been left indeter- 
minate by one of Mr. Birrell’s most recent amendments. The following 
-Commissioners have been already appointed : — For Belfast: the 
President of Queen's College, Judge Shaw, and Profs. Symington and 
Dill. For Dublin: the Presidents of the colleges in Dublin, Cork, 
and Galway, the Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Walsh), the Lord Chief 
Baron, Sir John Rhys, Dr. Henry Jackson, and Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
M.P. 


Reference has already been made to the meeting of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy on the 16th, at which a state- 
ment was drawn up expressing a qualified approval 
of the Universities Bill. This, the Bishops con- 
sider, is constructed on a plan suited to the educational needs of the 
country and likely to lead to finality; at the same time, they declare 
that more might, and ought to be done, to meet ‘‘the legitimate re- 
.quirements of the Catholics of Ireland," and that some representation 
should be made of the head masters of secondary schools on the 
governing body. (Such representation has been provided for in the 
case of Belfast.) They also urge that the college to be established in 
Dublin should be residential, a point to which they attach much im- 
rtance. 

A few days before this statement was drawn up a letter had appeared 
in the Freeman's Journal from Dr. O'Dwyer, Bishop of Limerick, 
attacking the Bill in strong terms on account of its ‘‘ systematic, and 
almost scientific, exclusion of the priesthood, both directly and in- 
directly, from any position of influence in connexion with it." The 
fact that the Church is represented on the temporary governing bodies 
of the University and colleges Dr. O'Dwyer regards as ** a contrivance to 
allay Catholic apprehensions at the start; but when, at the expiration 
of five years, these institutions are in full swing, they will put the pilots 
ashore and dispense with the services of theclergy." The bodies which 
have the right of electing representatives on the academic governing 
bodies are, according to the Bishop, all such as do not include clergy- 
men among their members. To this letter an answer appeared a 

.couple of days later in the same paper from Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 


The Hierarohy 
and the Bill. 


pointing out that there was nothing in the constitution of the new Uni- 
versity in Dublin to prevent the election of Churchmen on the govern- 
ing bodies, and that, if the exclusion of the clergy predicted by Dr. 
O'Dwyer should come to pass, it would be the doing of the Irish 
Roman Catholic laity exercising their rights of academic election, and 
not of the promoters of the Bill. 


The question of the place of the Irish language in the new Univer- 
sities—or, at any rate, in the southern one—has 
been exercising the mind of Gaelic Leaguers much 
of late, and has formed the subject of numerous 
resolutions, some displaying more zeal for the lan- 
guage than acquaintance with the requirements of modern Universities, 


The 
Gaelic League 
and the Bill. 


passed by the ditterent branches throughout the country. The action of 


the President and Vice-President of the League (Dr. Hyde and Mr. 
John McNeill) in accepting seats on the Senate before satisfying them- 
selves that all their demands would be granted, has been severely 
criticised by many of their followers: a fact which suggests the 
need for other studies (perhaps logic amongst them) besides Irish in the 
new establishments. | At a special Ard-fheis or meeting of the General 
Executive Committee of the League, held in Dublin, on the 16th, fur 
the purpose of considering the University question, the demands of the 
League were definitely formulated? They include (1) the making cf 
Irish compulsory as a matricuiation subject —an amendment, proposed 
by Mr. Stephen Gwynn and Miss Mary Hayden, making Greek an 
alternative was rejected ; (2) the establishment of chairs in Old and 
Modern Irish, and in Irish history, archeology, and literature in each 
of the new colleges ; (3) the fixing of a definite date on and after which 
any new professors appointed must be capable of imparting instruction 
through Irish ; and (4) that there should be a degree in Celtic studies, 
embracing Irish and one other Celtic language. 

It may, perhaps, be assumed that these demands represent rather an 
assertion of principle on the part of the Central Committee than its 
idea of what is practicable or its expectation of what will be actually 
granted. No. (3) displays an optimism which is hardly justified by 
the existing state of affairs, besides involving the absurdity of legislat- 
ing for a future generation on a matter which can only be decided by 
the future trend of events. As for making Irish a compulsory subject 
at Matriculation, there are a few among the most earnest friends of 
the Language movement who question whether it would be served by 
such a step, even if the demand should be granted. The real signih- 
cance of the movement hitherto has lain in the fact that it represented 
an ideal, and that those who took up the study of Irish were led to do 
so, not as a means of earning a livelihood or from any motives of a 
mercenary nature, but from a spontaneous interest in the language or 
in the ideas for which it seemed to stand. 


The chief event of the month in Trinity College has been the 
Trinity elections to the Fellowship and Scholarship, the 
College. results of which were made known on the 15th. 

The newly elected Fellow is Mr. Robert William 
Tate, M.A., a graduate of St. John's College, Cambridge (though a 
native of Ireland), who wins his Fellowship in the Classical and Meta- 
physical courses, on a total of 878 marks. The next candidate in order 
of merit, Mr. Hugh Canning, scored 5752 marks in the same courses, 
and should, in accordance with established precedent, have received 
the Madden prize, the valuable consolation plate for second place; but, 
for some reason which it is difficult to conjecture, the Board has put 
him off with a prize of £60 and bestowed the Madden (as well as 
another Fellowship prize of 460) on the third candidate, Mr. Harry 
Tnrift, who scored 548 marks in mathematics and experimental science. 
This act of the Board has excited much comment and dissatisfaction, 
as Mr. Canning's University career (both in Trinity and the Royal 
University, of which he is also a graduate) has been a distinguished 
one, and there seems no available pretext for thus passing him over. 
Mr. Canning, it is said, has declined the prize offered him by the 
Board. Five mathematical and nine classical scholarships have been 
awarded, the last of the latter (a non-foundation one) falling to a 
woman student, Miss Ellen Bryan, a former pupil of Alexandra 
College ; besides two scholarships in Experimental Science and five in 
Modern Literature. Four of the latter go to women students, the first 
place being gained by Miss Godfrey, also from Alexandra College, 
while the second and third winners hail from Bedford Ladies’ College 
and Cheltenham respectively. 


SCHOOLS. 


City oF LONDON SCHOOL.—The annual distribution of the Beau- 
foy and Mortimer prizes took place on June 23. Dr. Chilton, in his 
opening address, referred to the signal successes that the School had 
won at Cambridge during the past year. The Third Wrangler was 
a City of London boy, and in the Classical Tripos there were two old 
boys in the First Class. Lord Plymouth then distributed the prizes 
founded for the study of English literature in general and of Shake- 
speare in particular. 

(Continued on page 480.) 
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A NEW WORK ON THE MOST MODERW LINES. | a 
French z Direct Method 
A RATIONAL GEOGRAPHY aa 
Based upon ROSSMANN & SCHMIDT’S Work, which is adopted 


By ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc, 


Head Master of the Lower School of John Eyon, Harrow. by the Prussian Board of Education. (2nd English Edition.) 
In Three Parts, with numerous Maps and Diagrams. | ————Á 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. each. | The Series comprises the following Volumes : — 
Pat 1.—CLIMATE—THE BRITISH ISLES, EUROPE. [Æeady. Part I. 160 pp., many Illustrations, cloth .. .. .. 16 
Part II. 176 pp., many Illustrations, cloth .. .. .. 1/8 


TUDE—AMERICA, AFRICA. [Aeadv. Part IV. Livre d’Exercices, 298 pp., with many Illus- 
trations, cloth Er a ie : . 2- 


Part III. —MAP DRAWING, MAP PROJECTION, SURVEYING — Livre de Lecture, an Illustrated History of France, 
French Literature, and Geography, by H. VIVIBR. 


ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. [Z n a f. ae days. 160 pp., cloth... ^ ; = à e i nas . JL 
HINTS ON TEACHING GEOCRAPHY. By the Same AUTHOR. | Grammaire Frangaise en Frangais, by H. VIVIBR. i 
6d. net. s ses eee ‘eis vs is ale ar "TT a 


This is a new work on the most modern lines, and so arranged that it This Series, expounding fully and faithfully the Direct Method, 


pe W 
meets the requirements of all the ordinary Preliminary and Junior ; ensures :— 
University Local Examinations. Though primarily intended to meet t. A thorough grounding in the Grammar that really matters—the 
the requirements of the Board of Education's Syllabus for three out of Grammar “in being”; not obscure points of French Syntax of little or 
the Four Years’ Course in Geography, it is at the same time admirably | ño valde : 


adapted for Candidates taking the Cambridge Examinations of 1908. 


. j A» . 2. A strictly Systematic Course—a beginni a continuation, and an 
"An interesting: and useful addition to school geographies. The P 5 ng, i 


end—the end of the Course leaving the English student sufficiently well 


modern lines' are well observed. There is plenty of cause and effect; equipped to continue his studies, just as the French student continues 

there are useful sketch-maps; there are questions for oral MEME and | his—namely, by close application to French literature 

exercises for note- ; is a sufficiency of matter for repro- — ` ' ; ce ° f 
Sooke and. there 1 2 3. That Translation from English into French should come late in the 


duction by the expectant examinee.''—The School World. 


; Series, and ly so, the E laci Translation f English 
" An ideal series of manuals."—Secondary School Fournal. Series, and properly so, the Essay replacing the Translation from Englis 


into French. The mind is nourished on French idiom in the earlier parts 

"There is much that is fresh and suggestive in this practical work, and until a goodly store of such idiom has forewarned the pupil against the 

we have great pleasure in directing the attention of teachers to the series." mongrel compound of French words and English idiom—" Prevention 
—The Educational News. tar better than cure.”’ 


mes Please write for fuller details to— 


Prospectus and Specimen Pages free. 
ee London: T. 6. & E. C. JACK, I6 Henrietta Street, W.C. ; 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, LONDON. — and Edinburgh. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


. These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate 
charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have 


Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Bathrooms on every floor, Spacious Dining, 
. . Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms, Heated throughout. . . 


Fireproof Floors, Perfect Sanitation, Telephone, Night Porters. Bedrooms, including Attendance, from 3s. 6d. to Gs. Od. Full Tariff 
and Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'hóte Breakfast and 
Dinner, from 8s. Gd. to 10s. Gd. per day. - 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


ESMOND HOTEL 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This TEMPERANCE HOTEL adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally quiet and economical. Night Porter. 


BEDROOMS, including Attendance, from 3s to 4s. 6d. per night. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
Telegraphic Addresses :— ` 
„n Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel, | Esmond Hotel, 
BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” ** THACKERAY, LONDON." ** AGROUP, LONDON." 
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CLAPHAM HIGH ScHOOL.—The following successes have been 

ained in music :— Local Centre Examinations, Intermediate Grade, 

ass: W. Moore, Z. Downes (Pianoforte), M. Moore (Violin). 
Miss Dorothy Tarrant has been placed in the First Class of 
Part II. of the Classical Tripos ; Miss Mildred Russell in the Second 
Class of Part II. of the Natural Science Tripos ; Miss Gladys Mowll 
in the Second Class of Part I. of the Natural Science Tripos. 
Miss E. L. Trenerry (Classical Tripos, Cambridge, and M.A. London), 
senior classical mistress of Clapham High School for Girls, has been 
appointed Head Mistress of Exeter High School for Girls. Miss W. E. 
Delp (Medizval and Modern Language Tripos, Cambridge, Docteur 
d’Université de Paris), senior German mistress of Clapham High 
School for Girls, has been appointed resident staff lecturer in German 
at the Royal Holloway College. 

EroN CoLLEGE.—The weather favoured us, and a gayer ‘‘ Fourth 
of June” I cannot remember. The hero of the day was Millington 
Drake. He has a good French accent, considerable histrionic powers, 
and he is captain of the boats. , In the title part in '* L'Avocat 
Patelin ” he was genuinely comic, and as Crysale in ** Les Femmes 
Savantes " he brought down the house. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. —The following prizes have been awarded :— 
Latin Verse, Latin Prose and Greek Prose—K. G. Digby ; English 
Essay and English Verse—G. Howard ; Greek Verse—B. M. S. Mac- 
kenzie ; French and German Prizes, E. de S. Rideout ; Mathematical 
Prize, C. H. Ledward ; Chemistry and Physics Prizes, E. A. Glennie ; 
Shakespeare Prize, B. M. S. Mackenzie. C. H. Gidney obtained a 
First Class in Classical Moderations, Oxford; C. E. Woohouse, a 
First Class in the Mathematical Tripos, Part I. ; and St. J. W. Lucas 


the University Prize at Oxford for an English Poem on a Sacred ! 


Subject. 
this term. 
NortH LONDON, FRANCES Mary Buss ScHoors.—On June 16 
the Dean of Westminster laid the foundation stones of the new build- 
ings at the North London Collegiate School and its aépendance the 
Camden School. An enlargement of both schools was necessary to 


Mr. L. A. Speakman is taking work on the modern side 


satisfy the requirements of the Board of Education with respect to 
space. The total cost of buildings and sites is estimated at £20,000, 
towards which the London County Council have made an initial grant 
of £5,000. 

SOUTH LIVERPOOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—In the recent award of 
entrance scholarships and studentships by the University of Liverpool, 


MYTHOLOGY AND ROMANCE, 


| d [CLASSICAL AND TEUTONIC. d | 
10 ü FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 10 ü 
“A fascinating series."—Literary World. 


Widely adopted in leading secondary schools as the key to our literature. 


Eight Coloured Illustrations, many Black and White Cuts, beautiful type, 
good paper, and simple diction. 


Gods and Heroes of the North. | | Brave Beowulf. 

The Old, Old Myths of Creece and Rome. My Unole Toby. 
Sigurd the Vikings’ Hero. Sir Roger de Coverley. 
The Seven Champlons of Christendom. Reynard the Fox. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. 


Important Now Work. 


GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


The Theorems, new!y collected and arranged for 
rapid learning and revision, 


By Dr. FENWICK, M.A., B.Sc., 


1/6 Head Master Bournemouth School. 1/6 


Indispensible for ‘“ Locals" and Kindred Exams. 
ONE PROPOSITION ONE PAGE. 
128 pp. and ten blank pages for Notes, 81x53 ins. 


Contents. 


Definitions. Section IV.—Loci. 
List of Symbols and Abbreviations. Section Vis Aréas 
Section I.—Angles at a Point. : j 


Section VI.—The Circle. 


Section VII.—Proportion and Similar 
Figures. 


Section I1.— Parallel Straight Lines, 
Section III.—Triangles and Rectilinear 
Figures. 


London: W. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


three out of the four scholarships awarded this year to women students 
were gained by pupils of the South Liverpool School for Girls, as 
follows :—the Tate Trustees’ Scholarship (£35 for three years), by 
Elisabeth F. E. Fischer ; the Ladies’ Educational Association Scholar- 
ship (£20 for three years), by Lillian W. Kelley ; University Student- 
ship by Millicent Pool. 

ST. OLAVE'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—We have the following dis- 
tinctions in the Cambridge Triposes to report :—In the Classical 
Tripos, Part I., S. W. Grose (Second Division of Class I.), E. J. 
Cushion (First Division of Class II.), and in Part II., H. W. Ralph 
(Class I.). In Science, G. E. H. Keesey, N. Green, and W. J. Ward, 
all Class I. in Part I. ; A. C. Cole, Class II. in Part II. ; E. W. 
Harber, Diploma in Agriculture. In Theology, F. B. Clogg, Class I. 
in Part I. in Economics, F. C. G. Twinn, Class II. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—Our thoughts have been concentrated of 
late on the Pageant, which begins on June 25, too late to be reported 
in your July number. One of the episodes represents William of 
Wykeham inaugurating his college of St. Mary Winton. The seventy 
original scholars are represented by two whole divisions from the bottom 
of the school. All except ten are dressed in grey gowns; the ten, 
representing Founder's time, are in green. The Fellows wear violet and 
brown gowns. Mr. T. A. Fort takes the part of Wykeham, Mr. 
Davies that of the first Warden. The quiristers sing in procession a 
hymn from the Sarum ritual. 


PRIZE OOMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for June is awarded to “ Wake- 
fieldia." 

The winner of the Translation Prize for May is Miss 
Edith E. Wood, Lewisham Grammar School for Girls. 


Des génies originaux avaient beau en effet faire jouer des nouveautés 

à sensation, telles que ‘‘ Atalias,” ‘‘ Hernanias,” *' Macbethes," le 

public les négligeait souvent pour courir aux représentations *'d'( Edipe- 
(Continued on page 482.) 


HELPFUL NOTES ON NATURE STUDY 


(Plant Life), being a Syilabus of Lessons 
for Sohools. 


By H. E. WARD, 


Instructor in Nature Study to the Education Committee of the 
Cheshire County Council. 


Crown 8vo, 294 pp., net 3/6. 


The work is arranged in fifty lessons, in each of which 
there is sufficient matter to form two or more lessons at the 
discretion of the Teacher. 

On the Æft-hand page is given the Subject-matter of 
the lessons, together with Suggestions, Hints on 
Method, Practical Work, Field Work, &c. On the 
corresponding right-hand page is given Additional Matter 
for the Teacher’s own information, Comparisons and 
Contrasts with other members of the same or different 
orders and families, &c This additional matter is, in all 
cases, placed opposite the paragraph to which it refers. 

The book contains a very complete Glossarial Index, 
in which the pronunciation of every Scientific and 
Botanical Name is given. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., Leeds and Glasgow. 
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SEELEY ¢& CO0.'S Books for Prizes. 


PROFESSOR CHURCH’S HISTORICAL STORIES. 


The Crown of Pine. ss. The Burning of Rome. 3s. 6d. 

The Crusaders. ss. The Hammer. 5s. 

Greek Story. ss. Heroes of Chivalry. ss. 

Helmet and Spear. ss. The Count of the Saxon Shore. ss. 
Stories from Homer. ss. With the King at Oxford. ss. 
Stories from hig’ e s. The Last Days of Jerusalem. 3s. 6d. 
Stories from e Greek Trag- 


Three Greek Children. 2s. 6d. 
> $8. Stories from English History. 35.6d. 
The Greek Comedians. ss. 
Stories of the East. 


| Stories of Charlemagne and the 


ET | Twelve Peers of France. 5s. 
The Story of the Persian War. ss. The Chantry Priest. 2s. 6d. 
Stories from Livy. | A Young Macedonian. 2s. 6d. 


Heroes of Eastern Romance. 2s. 6d. 


5S. 
Roman Lifein the Days of Cicero.ss. 
The Children’s Iliad. 5s. 


The Story of the Iliad. ss. 
The Fall of Athens. 2s. 6d. The Children’s Odyssey. ss. 
The Story of the Odyssey. ss. To the Lions. ıs. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 


THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 


2x With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, each ss. 

“ This series has won a considerable and well deserved reputation.” —Guardian. 
THE ROMANCE OF PLANT LIFE. G. F. Scorr Ettiort, M.A. 
DIE RONANCE OF ANIMAL ARTS & CRAFTS. H. Covpin, D.Sc., and JOHN 

EA, B.A. 

THE ROMANCE OF MISSIONARY HEROISM. Rev. J. C. Lampert, D.D. 
THE ROMANCE OF EARLY EXPLORATION. AncuHipALD WILLIAMS. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN EXPLORATION. AzncuinaLD WILLIAMS, 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN MECHANISM. Arcuisacp WILLIAMS, 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN INVENTION. AxscuisALD WILLIAMS. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN ENGINEERING. AmcHiBALD WILLIAMS. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN LOCOMOTION. Arcuipatp WILLIAMS. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN MINING. AxcuipALD WILLIAMS. 
THE ROMANCE OF POLAR EXPLORATION. G. Fi&TH ScorT. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN ELECTRICITY. Cuarces R. Gipson. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. Epmunp SE tous. 
THE ROMANCE OF INSECT LIFE. Epmunp SE tous. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE MIGHTY DEEP. Acwrs GIBERNE. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. C. R. GinsoN, 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN SIEGES. Rev. E. GILLIAT. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE WORLD'S FISHERIES. Sipnev WRIGHT. 
THE ROMANCE OF SAVAGE LIFE. G. F. Scorr ELLIOT. 


THE LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE. 


With 16 Illustrations. 


STEAD. 


(THE RECOGNIZED BEST FOUNTAIN PEN) 


which every Teacher 
NEEDS 
and SHOULD HAVE. 


d 

NOT MACHINES. 
N0 WEARING PARTS 
TO GET OUT OF 
ORDER. 


e 
b FITTED 
SO WITH NIBS 10 
SUIT ANY HAND. 


———— 


g EVERY PEN 
> A PLEASURE. 


S 
"i Other prices up to £20. 
S 


= Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 


$ MABIE, TODD & C0., 


79 & $0 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


93 Cheapside, E.C. ; 95a Regent St., London, W. 
3 Exchange St., MANCHESTER ; 
and at Paris, BRUSSELS, New YORK, & CHICAGO. 


WRITE ror CATALOGUE. 


NOW READY. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 
BY PROFESSOR LYDE, 


Professor of Economic Geography in University 
College, London. 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOK 


OF GEOGRAPHY. 


Illustrated with 
63 Diagrams. . 


CROWN BOUND IN CLOTH. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


-R D —— 


SMALL 8vo, 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, LONDON, W. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH'S 


SCHOOL PENCILS. 


The special series of School Pencils which 
L. & C. Hardtmuth manufacture are undoubt- 


edly the best and most economical for the 

In the Drawing Class the Koh-I- 

Noor should be used—it is a perfect Pencil 
for Artists. 


Obtainable from all Stationers, ác. 


purpose. 


Catalogue free from 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 COLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 


FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


“The words and phrases in this book are well chosen, and such as 
ought to be got by heart and kept in the memory of French pupils. They 
are classified under distinct heads and are mainly in common cases, and 
may be learnt in sections as required. The fashion is old, but Mr. Storr 
knows the value of a good working vocabulary, and gives good reasons for 
the adoption of its form, as well as excellent advice as to its use."—T he 
Educational News. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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Roi” ou des ‘‘ Oiseaux.” Et ‘‘ Nanais," peinture pourtant vigoureuse 
d'un romancier novateur, échoua complètement devant lesuccés frénétique 
d'une édition populaire de I’ ‘ Odyssée.” Aux oreilles saturées d'alexan- 
drins classiques, romantiques ou autres, excédées des jeux enfantins de 
la césure et de la rime, tantót jouant à la bascule et s'appauvrissant 
ou s'enrichissant tour à tour, tantót jouant à cache-cache et disparaissant 
pour se faire chercher, le bel hexamètre libre et abondant d'Homere, 
la strophe de Sapho, l'iambe de Sophocle, vinrent procurer des délices 
ineffables, qui firent le plus grand tort à la musique d'un certain 
Wagner. La musique en général retomba a son poste secondaire dans 
la hiérarchie des beaux-arts, et il y eut en revanche dans ce renou- 
vellement philologique de l'esprit humain, l'occasion d'une floraison 
littéraire inespérée qui permit à la poésie de reprendre son rang 
légitime, c'est-à-dire le premier. Elle ne manque jamais de refleurir, 
en effet, quand reverdit la langue, et à plus forte raison quand celle-ci 
change tout à fait et qu' il y a plaisir à exprimer de nouveau les banalités 
éternelles. Ce n'était pas là un simple passe-temps de délicats. Le 
peuple y prenait part avec passion. 


By * WAKEFIELDIA." 


Men of original genius endeavoured to win the favour of the play- 
goer by the production of sensational novelties of the type of ** Athalie,” 
' Hernani," ‘* Macbeth,” but in vain, for such were merely tolerated 
by the public ; whereas any opportunity of seeing a performance of 
** CEdipe- Roi" or ** The Birds" was always welcomed with eagerness. 
In the same way *'* Nanais,” though a work of great power and written 
by a representative of the most advanced school, was an utter failure, in 
face of the enthusiastic reception given to a popular edition of the 
* Odyssey." The truth of the matter is to be found in the fact that 
the alexandrine—classic, romantic, or otherwise—had had its day. 
The popular taste was heartily tired of the foolish freaks of cæsura and 
rhyme, which resembled children playing see-saw, now fading away 
almost to vanishing point, now breaking out stronger than ever before, 
or children playing hide-and-seek, in their will-o'-the-wisp evasiveness ; 
and thus the ear, weary of such elaborate striving after effect, found 
infinite delight in the unfettered liberty and beauty of the Homeric 
hexameter, in the strophe of Sappho, and the iambus of Sophocles. 


place in the realm of the fine arts ; but, on the other hand, the revival 
of the classical tradition in the world of thought gave rise to an unex- 
pected literary renaissance, which enabled poetry to occupy once more 
her rightful position as the sovereign Muse. Poetry, indeed, never 
fails to put forth new blossoms when language receives new life, and 
with even greater beauty when the latter is completely changed, and 
when men once more find pleasure in arraying the eternal common- 
places in fresh garb. Nor was this a mere pastime of the fastidious 
few : the people took an enthusiastic part in it. 


We classify the 122 translations received as follows :— 


First Class.—(a) E.M.W., No. 9099, Menevia, Tripoli, Drahow, 
Wakefieldia.—(é) Chronos, Cairngorm, Emil, 4:d3nua, Katydid, Karen. 

Second Class.—Infans, Hooker, Francesca, T.K.E.B., E. Latou, 
Centaur, M.G., La Souris, Astronomer, Sorbonne, Vlaamsche Meisje, 
Jiprose, Mariana, Fortune le veut, Sirach, K.E.B., Primrose, Biron, 
Asra, Ruga, Helmside, Vannuccio Ognimestiere, Hibernia, St. Point, 
Roddie, Ching-Chang, Bembridge, Cyrano, Veuve Cliquot, Syram, 
Nelson, Merrie, F.B., Omar Khayyam, Yemen, Veramor, Ega, 
Jacobus, F.B. 

Third Class. —M.G. A., Weary, Neva, L.F.E,, A.M.W., Johnny 
Head-in-Air, Xantippe, Scriptor, H.D., Rattles, M.D., Old Tar, . 
J.B.K.P., Achilles, Bengeo, Kam, Natan Chides, Mac, Esperanza, 
Jura, Areopagitica, Achille Bruno, Kussie, Gorrymore, Louis Trefoil, 
Tête Blanche, A.M.M.H., Camille, Z.Q., Valentine, Elspath, 
K.A.P.I., Cassius, Maidenhythe, Wilts, Ivy Cot, Nemo. 

Fourth Class.—Atir, F.R., W.D.D., K.A.Y., A. Griffith, Mab, 
Nil Desperandum, Prig, Midland, Trebor, Miss Elsie, F.T., B.M.D., 
St. Margarets, Kingswood, La Chercheuse, D.B., Progrés, Arcanum. 

Fifth Class.—Drill, Nimmo, Celia, S.T., Girlie, Anmut, Delphin, 
Highgate, Scudamore, Parga, L.O., Pharaoh, Sapho, L.A.R., Dulcie. 


Reference was not given to the ** Fragment d'Histoire Future” of 
G. Tarde from which our extract was taken, as it has been translated 
into English; but I have not, nor I think had any of the competitors, 
seen the translation. It is sufficiently obvious without the context that 


Such delight, however, was a fatal barrier to any pope appreciation ; this is a French Utopia, an analogue of Mr. H. G. Wells's ** Man- 
into its secondary | 


of the work of a Wagner. 


Music in general fell bac 


(Continued on page 484.) 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 446. 


\ A J ANTED, in September, Post as 
JUNIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS. Usual 


English subjects: elementary French and German, 
Knowledge of Kindergarten Methods and Nature 
Study, Games. Senior Cambridge Certificate. Over 
two years experience in Teaching.—H. GRIFFITH, 
Treloar, Grove Place, Weston-s.-Mare. 


M ANTED, Visiting Science or 


Mathematical Teaching by Lady. Four 
years’ experience in London Pubiic Schools. Good 
testimonials and discipline. Educated at University 
College, London.—Miss E. Manzsp&w, 82 Redcliffe 
Gardens, S. W. 


ATHEMATICAL MISTRESS 


seeks Re-engagement for September.  Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Geometry, Statics, &c. (Modern 
Methods) to Senior Cambridge or Matriculation 
Standard. Certificated Drawing, Games. Five years’ 
experience. — Miss HEENAN, 12 Overcliffe, Gravesend. 


ARISIENNE.—Protestant Lady 


(Diplóme Supérieur, experienced in Public 
School Teaching. good disciplinarian) desires Re- 
engagement. Successful for Examinations. Liter- 
ature, Composition, Grammar Conversation. Gouin's 
Method. Highest testimonials.—PaARISIENNE, Sharp's, 
Queen's Terrace, N.W. 


ARISIAN SENIOR MISTRESS, 


(B. és Lettres, 29, bright, disciplinarian) desires 
Resident or Visiting Engagement. Literature, History, 
English. Prepares for Examinations. Good references. 
— Mademoiselle Nancy, 3 Moss Hall Villas, North 
Finchley. 


" As a medium for advertising ' Posts 
Wanted and Vacant' in private and public 
schools, The Journal of Education 
fulfils a very useful mission to secondary 
teachers."—TAe Western Daily Press. 


ANTED, in September, Post as 


KINDERGARTEN or JUNIOR FORM 
MISTRESS. Higher N.F.U. and Ling Certificates. 
Five years in present post.  Apply—Miss Mean, 
Melbourne House, Ashley Road, Hale, Cheshire. 


RENCH MASTER.—French 


Gentleman, ten years’ experience in teaching 
pon athlete, desires Appointment in English School 
resident or non-resident). Perfect knowledge of Eng- 


lish.—A. Bréaup be MOLuins, Fontenailles, Ouchy, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


ADY MATRON or SUPERIN- 


TENDENT desires Re-engagement. Tho- 
roughly capable, experienced in School routine, 
Housekeeping, control of Servants, Nursing (includin 
minor surgical dressings), Correspondence, and Keneta 
Management. Highest credentials and testimonials. 
Address—FAIRHOLME, 80 Murillo Road, Lee, S.E. 


pL B.A. (Lond.) preparing 


Teacher's Diploma, 7 years’ experience, 18 
months in France, desires Post in large town. Small 
salary, time for study.—F. Bown, 62 Rue Gambetta, 
Libourne, Gironde, France. 


| etal Lady, diplomée, trained, 


experience in good English Schools, desires 
Post in September. Good disciplinarian, excellent 
references. Literature, History, French, Modern 
Methods. R. Duraux, 62 Rue Gambetta, Libourne, 
Gironde, France. 
eee in September, Post 
as JUNIOR FORM MISTRESS. Non- 
resident. ambridge Higher Local Honour Certifi- 
cate, London Matriculation and Intermediate Arts. 
High School education and experience.—The Cottage, 
Mulgrave Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


PPRENCH TEACHER (Protestant, 


Clergyman's Daughter, 25) wishes Post, resi- 
dent or non-resident, in or near London. Studies B.S. 
Good disciplinarian. 234 years Boys’ School, 2 years 
in present Girls’ School. —MissiMiLLY, General Post 
Office, Chislehurst. 


MUSIC MISTRESS, | experienced 


and well Certificated, requires Light Post 
witb time for study. Very moderate salary.—M. M., 
Oxford House, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


RCHDEACON’S daughter, aged 

3o, seeks Engagement as COMPANION 

HOUSEKEEPER or AMANUENSIS. 5M years 

excellent reference. Bright, cheerful disposition, very 

capable Housekeeper, thorough knowledge of Cooking, 

good Caterer, Correspondent, Organizer. — 2,836 N, 
Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, London. 


HARMING FRENCH MIS 
TRESS, 26, tall, ladylike. English references. 
Accustomed to high-class Boarding Schools. French 
(Brevet Supérieur), Literature, Conversation, good 
English, elementary Musio, Needlework.—g,337 F, 


Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, London. Others. 
gratis. Established 188r. 
USIC MISTRESS, German. 


Teacher's Diploma, Leipzig Conservatoire. 
Successfully prepares for Examinations. Experienc 
in Higb School routine, good English, Music, Piano, 
Violin, Singing. Resident or Visiting.—9,345 F, 
Hooper's, 13 Regent Street. Many other highly 
qualified Teachers. 


NGLAND or abroad.—As HEAD 

ENGLISH MISTRESS. Recommended as 

a clever Teacher and Oranit Excellent discipli- 

narian. Advanced English, Mathematics, Latin, 

Botany, French. Many years’ experience, Highest 

MA ELI. E, Hoopers, 13 Regent Street, 
ndon. 


S GOVERNESS-MATRON. 


Usual English subjects, French, Music, good 
disciplinarian, Packer, Charge of Wardrobes, House- 
linen, good walker, Seven years’ present engagement, 
well recommended. — 1,134 N, Hooper's, 13 Regent 
Street. Many others. 


- - —— a — ee — —— — 


S ART MISTRESS. Drawing, 


Painting (all styles), Wood-carving (Exhibitor 
R.A.), Botany.—11,127 E, Present engagement obtained 
through Mrs. Hooper, 13 Regent Street, London. Many 
others seeking positions for September. Printed list 
gratis. Telephone, 5097 Central. 


YMNASTIC AND GAMES 

MISTRESS desires Appointment, September. 

First Class Training College Diploma, Gold Medallist, 

Certificated Remedial Gymnast and Masseuse. Swe- 

dish, German, and otber Drills, Swimming, Rowing, 

Games. First Class advanced Physiology and Hygiene 
Certificates. —G, 20 Hayne Road, Beckenbam. 
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Proprietors: Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH. 
Offices—34 Bedford Street, Strand, and 22 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


Head Mistresses and Prinolpais of Publio and Private Sohools desirous of engaging for Sept- 
ember next exporionoed and well qualified Teachers — Graduates or Underegraduates of the various 
Universities, Trained and Certificated Teachers, Music, Kindergarten, Foreign, and other Assistant Mistresses, Senior 
and Junior, and who will state their requirements to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, will at omeoe be placed in 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


correspondence with @/igible candidates free of charge. 


To facilitate a speedy arrangement, full details as to the 


essential qualifications, the salary offered, and whether Resident or Non-resident should be stated. 


Head Mistresses and Principals will be at liberty to make use of Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH'S offices for the purpose uf 
interviewing candidates at any time between the hours of 10 and 4 daily. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “SCHOLASQUE, LONDON.” 


TELEPHONE: 7021 GERRARD. 


Assistant Mistresses secking Appointments for September next in Publio or in Private Schoels should appiy 
at once to Messrs. GriFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, who will forthwith furnish them with particulars of vacancies suitable to 
their requirements. Copies of testimonials should be sent, as also a statement as to qualifications, &c. Please see page 488 for special notice 


as to September (1908) vacancies. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. 


Schools Transferred and Valued, 
Partnerships arranged. 


List of Boys’ and of Girls’ Schools for Saleand Partnerships sent gratis to intending purchasers, to whom no Commission will be 


o e The Transfer Department is under the direct management of one of the partners of the firm. 
particulars of some of the Schools Messrs. Griffiths, Smith, Powell & Smith now have for Sale. 


for bri 


Please see page 446 


OCTOR'S Widow seeks Re-engage- 
ment as MATRON or MATRON-HOUSE- 
KEEPER in Boys’ School, September. Good 
Needlewoman and Packer, knowledge of all Childish 
ailments, good disciplinarian. Highest references. 
Address— No. 8,026.% 


ADY, R.C. Trained and experi- 


enced Teacher, successful coach for Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London Universit Examinations, 
wishes Engagement in September, Eleven years’ ex- 

rience. Special subjects: English, Latin, German, 
fathematics, Science, and Music. Good disciplinarian. 
Comnetent to take entire charge. Address—No. 8,049. # 


YMNASTIC AND DANCING 


MISTRESS disengaged. Holder of seven 
Medals. Excellent Teacher of Dancing and of all 
modern forms of Drill. Also good Teacher of Music, 
English, French, and German. Address— No. 8,048.% 


INDERGARTEN MISTRESS 


desires Re-engagement in good School next 
September. College trained, Higher N.F.U. Certifi- 
cate (experienced). Swedish Brill, Nature Study, 
elementary Hygiene and Physiol Excellent refer- 
ences and testimonials. Address—No. 8,097.% 


SSISTANT MISTRESS, 9 years’ 
yi experience, desires Appointment, September. 
South or West England preferred. Cambridge Higher 
Local (History, English Literature, French). Draw- 
ing (Ablett's, Kensington), Botany, Needlework, 
Drilling, Games. Address—No. 8,092.3k 


ODERN LANGUAGE MIS- 
TRESS secks Engagement. Three years’ 
residence in Germany. Studied Berlin University. 
French acquired abroad. C.H.L. German and Eng- 
lish Literature, with Anglo-Saxon. Address—No. 
8,094. 3 


Ae seeks Re-engagement as 

MUSIC MISTRESS. Good Pianoforte, 
Theory, Harmony, Organ, elementary Violin, Class 
Singing. Four years’ experience in large Schools. 
Sixteen successes (no failures) this year Associated 
Board. Address—No. 8,091. 


EQUIRED, in September, Post 

as SECRETARY or ASSISTANT SECRE. 

TARY in Girls’ School. Shorthand and Typewriting 

and several years’ experience in High School. London 
or neighbourbood preferred. Address—No. 8,101. 9t 


EAD OF KINDERGARTEN.— 


Post required by fully Trained Mistress, for 
September, in or near Loddon: School or Private 
Family. Higher and Elementary National Froebel 
Union Certificates. Seven years’ teaching experience. 
Last two years in G.P.D.S.T. School as Kindergarten 
Mistress, with charge of First Form and trainer of 
Students. Excellent testimonials and references. 
Apply— Miss Jack, 42 Victoria Road, Upper Norwood. 


S KINDERGARTEN MIS- 


( TRESS. Certificated. Higher National 
Froebel Union. Singing (Tonic Sol-fa), Brushwork, 
Swedish Drill, Basket-weaving, Clay Modelling.— 
11,101 E, Hooper's, 13 Regent Street. Many excellent 
Teachers disengaged. List gratis. Established 188r. 


TUDENT - MISTRESS. — Princi- 


pal wishes to find Post on mutual terms in good 
school for well educated girl of 18. German, Latin, 
de English and French. Has passed Senior Cam- 
ridge. Good references. — Principat, Auckland 
House, Bexhill. 


OUNG FRENCH LADY, dip- 


plómée, excellent education, good references, 
highly recommended, desires Engagement in good 
School for next term.—Mlle. Coucuoup, Modern 
School, Hessle, Hull. 


INDERGARTEN.—Post wanted 


by fully qualified KINDERGARTEN MIS. 
TRESS, in September next. Higher N.F.U. Ex- 
Sa Miis Cross, Cruxhaven, High Street, 
te COPE - 


EUNE FRANCAISE, Diplómée, 
désire engagement de vacances au pair dans bonne 
famille et place au pair dans pension pour Septem- 

bre.—Mlle. SPENSIPPE, 64 rue i la Croix-Blanche, 

Bordeaux. 


AU MISTRESS (experienced) 

desires Visiting Engagement. Pupils also re- 
ceived at own studio. Gold Medallist R. D.S. Ex- 
cellent Training Paris and London.— Miss M. Fonss&s, 
219 King's Koad, Chelsea. 


A LADY, with Diplomas for Cook- 
ery and Laundry, and now in Training for 
Housewifery, wisbes for à Post in a School. Address 


—No. 8,106. # 


USIC MISTRESS, L.R.A.M,, 


seeks Re-engagement. Pupil of Tobias 
Matthay. Two years in Germany, ten years’ ex- 
perience in large Public and Private Schools.—Man- 
NING, 14 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh. 


T)OST as ASSISTANT MISTRESS 


wanted by Dublin B.A. (Oxford Honour School 
of Modern History). Special subjects: History and 
Literature. Oxford Secondary Training. —HOoL Linas, 
Hopkinson House, 88 Vauxhall Bridge Road, London. 


IOLIN MISTRESS, LR.A.M, 


A.G.S.M., desires Visiting Post near London. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition Lessons. Ex- 
hibitioner. Prize-winner Guildhall School of Music. 
Excellent testimonials.—MARGERY Horg, 104 Sand- 
rock Road, Lewisham, S.E. 


ASI MISTRESS requires Post in 


September or QUA in good School. Ex- 
perienced Teacher. Prepares for R.D.S. and Board 
of Education Examinations. Artistic Handicrafts.— 
Miss F., Lindum, Sidmouth, Devon. 


USIC MISTRESS, L.R.A.M., 


desires Post in September. Pianoforte, Class 
Singing, Harmony, Form, French (acquired abroad). 
Six years’ experience. Successful preparation for Ex- 
aminations. — Miss Cou prey, Summerhill, Lyme 
Regis. 


XPERIENCED MODERN LAN- 


GUAGE MISTRESS requires Post for Sep- 
tember. Fluent French and German. Prepares for 
Examinations. Assist in Piano, Harmony, or Eng- 
lish.— Miss Stacey, Belmont, Derby. 


SSISTANT MUSIC MISTRESS 


(20) seeks Engagement September. Pianoforte, 
Theory, Harmony, and could assist with Class Sing- 
ing. Junior French, if required. Excellent references. 
Kiss CourTNEY SMITH, 91 Holly Road, Northamp- 
ton. 


ULLY Trained and Certificated 


(Madame Bergman Osterberg) GYMNASTIC 
and GAMES MISTRESS seeks Re-engagement ina 
School in September. Offers also German and French 
(acquired abroad). Apply—Miss Burl, St. Helens, 
Ashby-de-la- Zouch. 


USIC MISTRESS, L.R.A.M., 


residing in Streatham, requires, in Septem- 
ber, Non-resident Engagement in a School within 
twenty miles of London. F ormerly Resident Mistress 
at the Masonic School, Clapham junction. Prepares 
for Examinations. Excellent references. For particu- 
lars address—A., 169 South Croxted Road, West Dul- 


wich. 


USIC MISTRESS, L.R.A.M,, 

late sub-Professor R.A.M. and Certificated 

R.A.M. for Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, desires a 

Non-resident or Resident Post in Girls' School. Great 

success in preparing for Examinations. Ten years’ ex- 

rience in Schools, of which over five were at St. 

onard's School, St. Andrews, Fife. Address — 
No. 8,103.% 


( Le &c.— Highly quali- 

fied Young Lady requires Engagement next Sep- 
tember for one or two days a week. Indian Clubs, 
Quarterstaff, Skipping, Fencing, Swimming. Certifi- 
cated B.C.P.E. Practical Work G.T.I.—L. M. M., 
6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, London. 


ANTED, an Appointment as 
JUNIOR MUSIC MISTRESS, in Sep- 


tember. Certificated Advanced Grade Local 
Centre. Time given for Study. Address — No. 
8,081. 3 


# Replies to these advertisements should be addressed “ No. —, The Journal of Bducation, 3 Broadway, Ludgato Hill, E.C.” 
Bach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. Post Carde will NOT be sent on. 
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kind in the Making,” yet not a few went astray with their tenses. 
** Atalias" (the ** Atalie’’ of the future), &c. must be preserved ; on the 
other hand, there is no excuse for keeping the French forms of King 
CEdipus (or (Edipus Rex), ** The Birds " (of Aristophanes), and Sappho. 
** Nanais" corresponds to Zola’s ** Nana," and romancier novateur is 
something more than ‘‘a new novelist," **revolutionary," or a 
** novelist of the latest school."  4Jexandrims, &c.: ‘‘ Alexandrines 
classical, romantic, and nondescript (&c., what you will)" A literal 
translation of what follows is hardly intelligible in English, and we 
must resort to more or less of a paraphrase—'* wearied of the childish 
antics of metricists, the see-saw of alternating ‘rich’ and ‘poor’ 
rimes, the game of hide-and-seek with cæsuras which conceal them- 
selves in order to be searched for, the hexameter of Homer with its 
full rich flowing melody, the stanza of Sappho, &c.” Ce renouvellement 
pAtlologique: here again the letter killeth. What sense could the 
ordinary English reader attach to ‘“‘this philological renovation of 
the human intellect”? Yet three out of four were content with 
this or some equally meaningless rendering. PAilologie has a far 
wider connotation than its English equivalent, and ‘‘this revival of 
scholarship " adequately expresses the meaning. A plus forte raison: 
“all the more," not “with all the more reason." Les banalités 
éternelles: ** the tritest truisms." Deélicats: **virtuosi or ‘* dilet- 
tanti."  '' Menevia” alone remarked that there must be something 
wrong with z/ a plaisir; the omitted y was a printer's error. 
** No. 9099 "' would have won the prize but for ‘‘ philological revival 
of human thought." ‘* Drahow”’ is highly commended, but his 
‘“ renascence of philological instinct " is only one degree less faulty. 


A Prize of Two Guincas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following extract from René Bazain's “ Mémoires 
d'une Vieille Fille" :— 


J'ai passé une partie du carême et la quinzaine d’après Pâques dans 
un pays que je trouve tres beau. J’ose à peine dire, comme le pocte, 
qui jose aimer. C’est la Beauce. Elle est monotone pour ceux qui 
la traversent en chemin de fer ; elle est grande, elle est belle, pour 
ceux qui la regardent vivre. Quant à prétendre qu'elle est plate, je 
suis prét à soutenir et à prouver qu'il n'y a pas d'injustice plus criante, 
— je parle des injustices envers les choses. La Beauce a les memes 
ondulations que la mer calme, la méme géographie souple, continue, 
sans brisures ; elle a moins d'arbres peut-étre que l'autre ne porte de 
bateaux ; entre les collines qui la continuent de loin, elle donne la 
meme impression d'une force prodigieuse, incapable de repos, agissante 
et cachée dans les profondeurs oü la lumiere n'atteint pas, mais qui se 
léve souvent, et monte à la surface, et se releve dans un remous, dans 
un frisson, dans des reflets qui ont toutes les couleurs des yeux. Je le 
sais pour avoir non pas révé, — les vieilles filles ne doivent pas réver, 
— mais étudié cette plaine éloquente, tout autour du parc de ma sceur. 
Nous habitons le sommet d'une vague de terre, haute de quelques 
metres à peine, et dont les pentes, indéfiniment longues, régulicres et 
nucs de tous cótés, n'ont d'autre chemin qu'une avenue sans plantation 
d'aucune sorte et droite parmi les champs. En haut, un cháteau du 
XVIIe siècle, une futaie, un mur autour. Sur une colline semblable, 
à trois kilometres, le village est posé. Nous nous regardons sans nous 
gener. Nous sommes les seules feuilles de chéne dans le cercle 
d'horizon ; il est le plus proche amas de maisons, le plus éteint, le 
plus accablé sous l'immensité du ciel, des soleils ou des pluies. Quand 
tous ses habitants crieraient ensemble, le bruit de leurs voix serait mort 
avant d'arriver à un autre village, et le vent l'aurait laissé tomber parmi 
les froments verts ou les froments blonds. Ils sont, comme nous, les 
prisonniers des blés, les insulaires d'une ile minuscule, enveloppée dans 
les houles soyeuses de l'herbe, dans les lames plus larges et chantantes 
des épis. A l'automne, pendant deux mois; l'air a le goût du pain. 
C'est la fleur de chez nous. On cultive trop, pour que les autres, les 
sauvages, les délicats, les chercheuses d'ombres durables aient le temps 
de s'acclimater, Mais tout ce que le paysan seme à la main ou au 
semoir, avoine, seigle, trefle, luzerne, froment, donne son parfum au 
fleuve de vent qui passe, le froment surtout, qui est la grande moisson 
de la Beauce. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by July 16th, 
addressed “ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." 

Those tn the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of " Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches.” 
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THE TRUE MEANING OF “FREE SCHOOL.” 
By A. F. LEACH. 
(Continued from page 380.) 


O far, then, from schools with tuition fees being unknown it is 
obvious that such schools were the rule, and endowments 
for free teaching were the exception. Most of the endowed 
schools were founded by way of exception. The foundation 
deeds and statutes have mostly perished, but enough remain to 
show that a “free school" was a perfectly well known phrase in 
English, and libera schola was equally well known in Latin, 
and that the adverb libere was used indiscriminatély with 
gratis for free teaching many years before Edward VI.; 
while, conversely, the Chantry Commissioners and others in 
Edward VI.'s days constantly describe as a free school, or a 
free grammar school, schools in which the only freedom was 
freedom from tuition fees enjoined for all or some of the 
scholars. 

In the Statutes of Winchester College, founded in 1382, the 
master and usher were inhibited and expressly sworn “ that 
they should not presume to exact, ask, or claim in any way 
anything from any of the scholars, their parents, or friends, 
for their labour expended or to be expended on the said 
scholars by reason or occasion of such instruction." The 
words “ free school " are not used, and commoners were ex- 
‘pressly admitted on the terms of “ being no charge to the 
college "; which means that they paid for their schooling as 
much as for their commons. But whenever free scholars and 
free schools are mentioned in later times we almost invariably 
find those terms followed by explanatory words similar to 
those used by Wykeham. 

In October 20, 1384, Katherine Lady Berkeley, widow of 
Sir Peter Vele, " attentively considering that the purpose of 
many desiring to be informed in grammar, the foundation 
-of all the liberal arts, is daily frustrated and defeated by 
poverty and want of means," gave lands at Wotton-under- 
Edge, Gloucestershire, for building a schoolhouse and main- 
tenance of a master, with two free scholars of the art of 
grammar, a sort of pupil-teachers, to “ govern and inform all 
scholars coming to the same house or school for instruction 
in this art, without taking anything for his trouble from 
them or either of them." This the Chantry Commissioners 
of Henry VIII. describe as “the Katheryn Vele Fre Scole”’ 
and those of Edward VI. "a Free Scole of the foundacion of 
one Lady Katherine Veele—for a mayster to teach gramer 
freelye." 

In ordinances made July 14, 1414, for the Grammar School 
.and Song School, founded, on the Palace Green at Durham, by 
Thomas Langley, Cardinal-Bishop of Durham and ex-Lord 
‘Chancellor, two chaplains were appointed and “ perpetually 
bound to teach school, one in grammar the other in song, in 
the city of Durham, and diligently to teach and instruct all 
willing to learn or study under them in the said sciences, the 
poor indeed freely (gratis) for the love of God, if they or their 
parents humbly ask it, but taking from those who themselves, 
or bv their friends, are willing to pay the moderate fees 
accustomed to be paid in other grammar or song schools." 
The endowment at first was only £2 a year, so that fees 
were a necessity, though it was increased to £10 a year in 
1440 in virtue of directions contained in the Bishop's will. 
The Chantry Commissioners of Henry VIII. describe this 
foundation as " two Free Scooles, the one of Grammer and 
the other of Songe.” Yet there was no idea of its being 
independent of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, for the stipend was 
paid out of the episcopal revenues and the bishop appointed 
the masters. The stipend is still paid to the master of the 
Cathedral Grammar School, founded by Henry VIII. as part 
of his new cathedral foundation. 

On July 4, 1432, William Sevenoaks, alderman and grocer 
of London, gave lands to the rector, vicar, and churchwardens 
of Sevenoaks to “ maintain a master... sufficiently instructed 
in the science of grammar, a B.A., bv no means in holv orders, 
to keep a grammar school. . . that he may teach and instruct 

poor children whatsoever coming to be taught, taking nothing 
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of their parents or friends for the teaching." In 1543, John 
Potkin, descibed as “ sometime a free scholar,” added £7 a year 
to the endowment, calling the school “the Free School of Seven- 
oaks." In 1437, William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, obtained 
licence to found an almshouse at Ewelme, near Oxford. The 
statutes, in English, made some ten years later, provided that, 
besides a master, a " secunde preste " should be “ provyded, to 
whose office it shall longe . . . to teche and inform childer in 
the faculty of grammer, provided that all the childer of oure 
chapelle. of the tenauntes of our lordshyp of Ewelme and 
of the lordshypes perteyning to the sayde almesse howse . . . 
frely be taught without exaccion of any scole-hire." 

On October 20, 1440, King Henry VI. founded a college at 
Eton for twenty-five " poor and indigent scholars to learn 
grammar ” with "one master or teacher in grammar, whose 
duty it is to teach the said scholars and others whatsoever and 
whencesoever from our realm of England flocking to the said 
college in the rudiments of grammar, gratis, without the 
exaction of money or anything." The gratis of the king 
exactly translates the “ frely " of the Earl. 

Greyndours Chantry, or Newland Grammar school, in 
Gloucestershire, was founded under licence in mortmain of 
February 28, 1445-6, for "an honeste and discrete preste 
beinge sufficientlye lerned in the arte of gramer to kepe and 
teche a grammer scole ther half free for ever; that is to 
saie, to take of scolers lernynge grammer 8d. the quarter and 
of other, lernynge lettres, and to rede, 4d. the quarter, within 
a house there called the chauntrie house or scoole house." 
The Chantry Commissioners reported in 1546 that the “ in- 
cumbent and scolemaster . . . is of good lernynge. .. the scole 
nowe beinge well haunted and furnisshed with scolers, and 
hathe ben allweyes." The people asked for its continuance, 
"or els hit shalbe a greate lose and discomoditie to all the 
countrie thereabouts, for that there is not any other Gramer 
Schole, free nether otherwise, not by a great distaunce.” 
This case is a crucial one. It shows that the people of 1446 
and of 1546 equally thought that a free school meant a school 
free from tuition fees, that tuition fees were normally paid in 
grammar schools, and that a half-free school was one at which 
half the customary rate of tuition fees was paid. In 1472, 
John Gardiner said, by his will in Latin, “I wish a grammar 
school to be freely (libere) maintained in the towne of 
Lancaster." There is evidence of the existence of a Grammar 
School there a hundred and fifty years before. He wished it 
made free. His executors, by an ordinance or statute, in 
English, of March 1, 1500, laid down that the master should 
be "a professed grammarion, keping a Fre Scole, teching 
and informing the childer unto the most profit, nothing taking 
therefor.” 

In 1483 a private Act was passed as to Acaster College, 
near York, which recited that Robert Stillington, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, had founded it for a provost and three 
fellows, who were “3 dyvers maisters and Informatours, . . . 
oon of theym to teche grammer, another to teche musyk 
and song, and the third to teche to write and all suche thing 
as belonged to scrivener craft . . . severally, openly and 
freely, without exaccion of money or other thyngs of any of 
their suche scholers and disciples." The grammar master is, 
in the chantry certificate of Edward VI., said to “ kepe a free 
schole of grammer.” In like manner, by deed in Latin, 
February 1, 1482-3, Thomas Rotherham, Archbishop of 
York, who had been one of the earliest Fellows of King’s and 
Lord Chancellor, founded Jesus College at Rotherham for a 
provost and three fellows, " the first a doctor of grammar, the 
second learned in sony, and the third for those who did not 
wish to attain the dignity of the priesthood, learned in the 
art of writing and accounts, to teach those coming to our 
college in grammar, song, and writing without exaction of 
money or other thing." The Chantry Commissioners of 
Henry VIII. reported them as “three scholemasters to 
teche all chyldren frely," and speak of “the three fre 
scoles," and the Commissioners of Edward VI. also mention 
them as " three scholemasters of free scholes.”’ 

On March 20, 1487-8, Sir Edmund Shaa, goldsmith and 
ex: Lord Mayor of London, provided, in a will in English, for a 
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" prest able and connyng to teche grammer” at Stockport, 
" and that he frely without any wagis or salarye asking or 
taking of any person, except only my salarye here under 
specified, shall teche all maner persons, children and other 

. as well of Stopforde as of other townes thereabout the 
science of grammer.” This free grammar school was itself 
an ecclesiastical corporation, the master himself; but the 
Goldsmiths’ Company appointed him. On January 25, 
1502-3, Sir John Percyvale, Merchant Taylor and ex-Lord 
Mayor, by will founded a chantry in Macclesfield and directed 
that the " preest shall alway kepe a Fre Gramer Scole, 
techyng there gentilmens’ sonnes and other good mennes 
children of the towne and contre thereabouts.” 

In the year 1508 Colet began to build, in 1510 started and 
partly endowed, and in 1512 “founded " the “new Scole of 
Powles," otherwise St. Paul's School. He directed that there 
" shalbe taught in the scole children . . . to the noumbre of 
clij . . . free withoute any paymente,” and the master was to 
have, besides his wages and livery, his lodging “ fre withoute 
any payment." Accordingly, this school was commonly called 
"the Fre Scole of Powles." The freedom did not prevent 
an entrance fee of 4d. being imposed, any more than a man 
was less a freeman of a borough because he had to pay an 
admission fee. The school was not lighted at the expense of 
the foundation, but by wax candles at the cost of the boys' 
friends. Now we know that there was a St. Paul's School— 
a grammar school—long before the days of Colet. But it was 
not a free school, but charged fees. In 1139 its master pro- 
cured from the Bishop of Winchester, who then held the 
Bishopric of London in commendam, a writ of prohibition 
against any one teaching school in London without his licence, 
except in the two exempt liberties of St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
and St. Mary-le-Bow. In 1394 the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London. the Dean of St. Martin's-le-Grand, 
and the Chancellor of St. Paul's, as the governing bodies of 
the three schools mentioned, asked for a writ of Privy Seal to 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen to stop supporting “ certain 
strangers, feigning themselves masters in grammar, who 
against law and custom held general schools of grammar in 
deceit and fraud of children to the great prejudice of" the 
petitioners. Half a century later four London parsons at- 
tacked the monopoly of the three schools. They complained 
to Parliament that, while there had been “a great number of 
grammar schools . . . in divers parts of the realm," they 
were now decayed,so that children instead flocked to London. 
“Wherefore it were expedient that in London were a suffi- 
cient number of schools and good informers in grammar, and 
not for the singular avail of two or three persons grievously 
to hurt the multitude of young persons; for where there is 
grete nombre of lerners and few techers and all the lerners 
be compelled to go the same fewe techers, the maisters wax 
riche in money and the lerners pouere in connyng as ex- 
perience shewith.” 

This petition is, perhaps, the most conclusive proof that 
could be given that the old St. Paul’s School was a public 
school and that tuition fees were charged init. It had, in 
fact, no endowment beyond the schoolhouse and four shops 
under it, which were taken over by Colet and formed part of 
the endowment of his new school, the chief novelty in which 
was that it was free for 153 boys. 

On August 20, 1515, Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, 
ex-Clerk of the Hanaper in Chancery, gave endowments, by 
a deed in Latin, to provide at Manchester ' a fit person able to 
be a schoolmaster, to freely (libere) teach and instruct boys 
and infants in grammar according to the use and form of 
grammar now taught in the town of Banbury . . . without 
anything taking therefore except his salary above limited ”— 
viz., £10 a year. On November 7 following two of the trustees 
acknowledged the receipt of £50 from Oldham “towards the 
foundyng of a free scolle . . . to begin on Monday next after 
the Epiphany . . . commyng." So here we find the founder 
himself translating libere docendum into “a free school” ; 
while in another Latin deed of 1523 Lord de la Warr recited 
that he had granted the mills, which formed the chief part of 
the endowment only for a free school, in usum libere scole 


of Manchester. In the statutes made in English by the 
Bishop's executors on April 1, 1525, the school appears as 
"the Free Scole,” in which the master is to teach "frely 
without any money or other reward taking therefore, as coke 
peny, victor peny, potacion peny, or any other whatsoever it 
be, except only his said stipend and wage." This is an un- 
usually severe restriction, as these customary “ pennies,” 
which in process of time became guineas, were not regarded 
as tuition fees, but as voluntary offerings, though, like Easter 
offerings to the clergy, they became legalized exactions. An 
entrance fee of ld. was payable; but it went not to the 
master, but to the boy who kept the register. 

The examples cited might be indefinitely added to. But 
this continuous stream of precedents from 1384 to 1525—in 
which the words “free” and libera, "freely," gratis, and 
libere are used always in connexion with words clearly show- 
ing that the particular freedom referred to was freedom from 
payment of fees to the teacher—is surely enough to drown for 
ever the modern perversion of the meaning of a free school 
attempted by Dr. Kennedy. How Dr. Fry could have brought 
himself to repeat it, in view of the history of his own school 
of Berkhamsted, passes comprehension. This school was. 
originally founded by the inhabitants of Berkhamsted in 
concert with the most famous and successful of them, Dr. 
Incent, a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, and Dean of 
St. Paul's, in 1523—44; the inhabitants assigning the lands of 
the Brotherhood of St. John the Baptist, and the Dean, like 
his predecessor Colet, the whole of his paternal inheritance, 
including a mansion-house called “ Incent's," in the town, for 
the support of the school and providing the schoolmaster.. 
In 1541, fearing the dissolution of brotherhoods, Incent ob- 
tained a charter from Henry VIII. to put the foundation of 
the school on a firm footing. Letters patent of October 14, 
1541, granted him licence to found “one chauntry . . . and 
also one Free Scole within the towne . . . of one mete man 
being a scolmaster and one other mete man being an ussher 
for the teching of children in grammer frely withoute any 
exaccion or request of money for the teching of the same 
children, not exceeding the nombre of 144," and to acquire lands. 
up to £40 a year value for its support. The corporate name 
was “The Master Chapleyn or Chapleyns Ussher of the Fre 
Scole and Chauntry of Dean Incent's in Berkhampstead." So 
far from the “ Fre Scole ” meaning freedom from ecclesiastical 
control, while the King was to appoint the master the Dean 
of St. Paul's was to “ name the ussher and chapleyns." Then 
the Dean, " not without the healp of the town and county," 
built “a fair school large and great . . . very sumptuously 

. So faire and strong that the like grammar school for that 
pointe is not to be seene in the whole realm of England." 
says a writer of Elizabethan times. The Chantry Com- 
missioners of Edward VI. reported it "a Fre Scole," with 
endowment of £31. 3s. 8d. 

But, though there was a licence, either a foundation deed 
had never been executed or it was lost. The foundation 
was accordingly declared void, and a distant cousin as heir 
claimed the property. But the mistake was promptly remedied 
by a private Act of Parliament passed in 1549. This gave the 
school the old endowment, excepting some parts sold to pay 
costs and the country cousin, and reincorporated it as " The 
Master and Usher of the Free School of King Edward the 
Sixth in Berkhampstead." The Act explained what it meant 
by “free” by repeating almost verbatim the words of Incent's 
charter. For it continued Richard Rive, Fellow of All Souls, 
who had been installed by Incent in 1541 as “first and chief 
master” during pleasure of the Crown “for the teaching of the 
said children to the number aforesaid [144] freely without 
taking any stipend for the teaching of the same, either of them 
or of any of their parents or friends." There can hardly be 
a case which shows more emphatically both that the so-called 
Edward VI. Free Grammar Schools were only his in so far 
as his name was substituted for that of the original founder, 
and that they were free in the simple sense of free from tuition 
fees. 

Now it was quite unnecessary for Dr. Fry to falsify the 
history of his own or other free schools by asserting that it 
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was not meant to give free tuition. For it was put forward 
not to meet the claim that it was free for all comers, but that 
it was free for the inhabitants of Berkhamsted only. But, 
both from the recital of Incent’s foundation and from 
Edward VI.’s Act of Restitution, it is clear that no special 
privileges whatever were given to inhabitants of Berkham- 
sted. It would be difficult to produce any pre-Reforma- 
tion school charter or any of Edward VI.’s school charters 
in which any privilege was given to the inhabitants of 
the particular place where the school stood. Almost 
always the school is expressed to be for all comers or 
for the whole neighbourhood, or words to that effect. Where 
the school was not wholly free to all, the privilege of freedom 
was given to choristers or the poor—never (or, if ever, ex- 
tremely rarely) to inhabitants of a particular place. 

It is clear that Berkhamsted School was never confined to 
inhabitants. Boarders are mentioned in the earliest extant 
document, after the Act of Edward VI., relating to the school— 
a visitation by the Warden of All Souls in 1668; when several 
inhabitants gave evidence that they were in the habit of 
taking in boarders on purpose to attend the school, exactly 
like the dames at Eton. In 1729, at another visitation, com- 
plaint was made as to fees being charged. It appeared that 
14s. 6d. a year was paid, but not as tuition fees. The ad- 
mission fee had been raised to 5s. ; 2s. a quarter was charged 
for pulling the school-bell, 2s. for mending windows, 3s. for 
expenses on breaking up, and 2s. 6d. for firing. These pay- 
ments were recognized as not infringing the freedom of the 
school, which extended only to freedom from tuition fees. 
It was not till a scheme made by the Court of Chancery 
in 1841 that privileges were given to the inhabitants. Tuition 
fees had been imposed under an order of the Court, in 1834, 
for subjects other than classics, which were still to be free. 
In 1841 all scholars were made to pay fees, those from Berk- 
hamsted only £5, while others paid £9 a year. It was a 
sufficient answer, as Mr. Justice Warrington held,to the pro- 
posal to make Berkhamsted boys pay the same fees as 
others that the endowment of the school was otherwise in- 
sufficient to meet the expenses. 

Never again, it is to be hoped, will a good financial 
argument, on the question of school fees, be spoilt by being 
bolstered up by bad history as to the meaning of “ free 
school.” The New English Dictionary has given its impri- 
matur to the restored and true meaning of th: word. So it is 
to be hoped that it will penetrate even to Head Masters 
and Chairmen of Governors of endowed schools. 


THE PLACE OF ARITHMETIC IN A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


By SYDNEY LUPTON. 
(Continued from page 434.) 


O far as regards utility in after life, there seems no doubt 

that, when the indispensable arts of reading and writing 

have been acquired, a good knowledge of arithmetic is of the 
greatest value to every one. 

Most of us have to look after our property, our more or less 
hardly earned incomes, our household and personal expenses. 
It is the duty of every one to see that his or her expenditure 
does not exceed his income lest he fall into discreditable 
borrowing and bankruptcy. Can any one afford to ignore the 
all-important duty of account keeping? This duty becomes 
still more urgent when we undertake the onerous task of 
trusteeship, since we then have to deal with money which 
does not belong to us. A slightly greater knowledge enables 
us to ascertain what we are really paying or receiving when 
we take or grant a lease or an annuity or insure our lives. 
Too often in such cases, owing to ignorance, we are obliged 
to trust to professional advice quite blindly and may incur 
liabilities far greater than we are led to expect. Suppose we 
are offered a lease for nineteen years at £100 a year or for 


an immediate payment of £1371. What rate of interest is 
charged? A glance at a table and a slip of paper enables 
us to answer, " Three and half per cent." 

A man aged sixty retired from the post of secretary of an 
institution, the Committee, very generous with the money of 
their subscribers, voted him an annuity of £700 a year for 
life. How many of those who voted had any idea of the 
value of the present they were making? The mean after ex- 
pectation of life was thirteen years, and the present value of 
£1 per annum at 4 per cent. is 10; hence in all probability the 
value of the donation would reach at least £7,000. 

In every branch of commerce and manufacture the first 
essential is a correct and accurate method of book-keeping, 
that the loss or gain in every transaction and in each depart- 
ment may be readily ascertained at any time and be shown 
patently at stated periods. 

Quite incompetent men undertake to deal with vast sums 
of money as members of Parliament, councillors, guardians, 
and directors of companies and charities. Owing to incapacity 
to realize the large amounts they spend and to check the 
accounts presented by their officials, debts grow; dividends 
decrease, winding-up follows. The word “a million” is soon 
uttered, but it is difficult to realize what the expenditure of a 
million means. For the mere use of it even with the best 
security £30,000 a year, or £82. 4s. a day, must be paid. 
To any prudent man the vast growth of local indebtedness 
in England during the last sixty years is a most alarming 
feature in the national life. 

All investigation into the condition of the social organism 
as a whole can only be satisfactorily based upon statistics 
carefully collected and expressed in long rows of figures, and 
any proposed change for the better must be submitted to 
the same stern test. The general dissatisfaction with the 
condition of the great majority of those who reach the age 
of sixty has caused the appearance of many schemes for 
granting old-age pensions from the taxes or rates. When 
brought to the test of figures, no scheme yet proposed appears 
to be feasible. | 

A professional man is somewhat in the position of a trustee 
and morally responsible for the example he sets and the 
advice he gives or is paid for. Too often a clergyman leaves 
his family unprovided for and his parish accounts in a con- 
dition of hopeless muddle, or even in one which in the case 
of a layman would be called fraudulent. The goodness of 
the object and his own enthusiasm do not justify an in- 
cumbent in incurring debts for parochial purposes which he 
has no means of paying. A barrister in the course of his 
profession has to deal with complicated accounts and with 
the results of applied science, for the thorough understand- 
ing and lucid exposition of which a knowledge of arith- 
metic is essential. A solicitor is frequently obliged, or to 
increase his fees desires, to take charge of his client's property ; 
too often by sheer ignorance and carelessness the result is loss 
or ruin to the client and an investigation of his own conduct 
by the Incorporated Law Society. The everyday work of an 
accountant or engineer requires not only great readiness in 
dealing with figures, but also a considerable knowledge of the 
higher branches of arithmetic. 

The great majority of data in both pure and applied science 
are quantitative—in fact, knowledge can hardly claim to be 
scientific until its data have become so. When a number of 
such data have been determined with all attainable accuracy, 
they are co-ordinated or generalized into a statement or 
formula, from which further results are calculated and verified 
by experiment. It is evident that both in finding a suitable 
formula and in applying it to any special case a more or less 
considerable amount of arithmetical work is necessary. Even 
the mathematician, when he has obtained a formula, requires 
the aid of arithmetic before he can render it available for 
practical use. Hence, in the case of every man of science, 
arithmetic is an indispensable instrument, without a good 
knowledge of which he is hindered and hampered at every 
turn. 

Though the power of realizing large numbers, so necessary 
in many cases, is only acquired with difficulty by care,and 
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practice, numbers of inconceivable magnitude are easily 
expressed and rapidly dealt with by our modern notation. It 
was far otherwise in the Roman and other ancient notations. 
Cominius remarks (“ Coriolanus," 11. i.) : 


But now ’tis odds beyond arithmetic, 
And manhood is called foolery when it stands 
Against a falling fabric. 


The chance of selecting one given molecule at random from 


90 
the visible universe is greater than oh or Gy . Several 


mathematical formula, such as powers and factorials, give 
very large numbers; but for practical purposes only half a 
dozen significant figures are, in general, required, and the 
rest may be replaced by ciphers. Thus, a company of a 
hundred men may be arranged in |100 different ways, a 
number expressed by 158 figures; but for all practical pur- 
poses the result may be written 933262... X 10'7, Many of 
the most important mathematical constants are incom- 
mensurabJe; hence their determination may be carried to 
any number of figures. Of course, such exceptional work as 
the calculation of m to 708 figures by Mr. Shanks requires 
exceptional aptitude and methods; but in the ordinary 
applications of arithmetic the number of significant figures 
required is strictly limited by the uncertainty of the data and 
the conditions of the question. Every unnecessary figure 
causes additional labour, a greater chance of mistakes, and 
the use of more cumbrous and expensive tables and mechan- 
ical aids. The general rule is to work to one place more than 
the data are accurate to in order to avoid the accumulation of 
small errors. Except in comparatively rare cases, observa- 
tional and experimental results are true only to three, four, or 
five places; hence the arithmetical work is carried to four, five, 
or six figures. Cases are far too numerous in which undue 
accuracy is claimed by the exhibition of a long row of worth- 
less figures (cf. Nature, January 5 and 12, 1888). In all 
questions concerning money, since no coin less than a farthing 
is in circulation, the result is only required to be correct to 
£0'001. 

Since arithmetic is so important an instrument both for 
training the mind and for use in after life, due attention 
should be paid by the teacher to both aspects. The earlier 
methods of instruction were directed solely to the attainment 
of results; each kind of question was treated by a separate 
" rule of thumb.” They may be said to have culminated in 
Colenso, 1843. The more scientific method of treatment, in 
which general principles are taught and special applications 
treated under them, was inaugurated by De Morgan, 1830. 
This work was suitable only for teachers and those who had 
made some progress, but elementary books on similar lines 
gradually appeared. The introduction of physics and chem- 
istry into the school curriculum after 1860 obliged boys to 
apply the theoretical arithmetic they had learnt from the 
mathematical master, who, in his turn, has introduced better 
text-books and methods of teaching. 

The appearance of the “Practical Mathematics” of Prof. 
John Perry and the " Easy Mathematics” of Sir Oliver Lodge 
led a vigorous crusade against old-fashioned methods, and is 
causing the publication of new text-books. The points chiefly 
insisted on by recent innovators seem to be: avoid long, 
tedious, unpractical exercises; begin approximate methods 
early; use examples from simple experiments in weighing and 
measuring ; reduce learning by rote by the omission of obsolete 
and little used measures, terms, and processes ; utilize graphic 
methods with squared and logarithmic paper ; give the assist- 
ance of tables, slide rules, &c., when required. 

Elementary ideas of numeration, notation, and the four 
rules are best taught at first orally with the aid of the fingers, 
marbles, counters, an abacus, or thelike. Many useful hints 
may be gleaned from the “ Arithmétique du Grand-papa," par 
Jean Macé, and similar books in English. A great deal of 
invaluable practice may be given quite informally by en- 
couraging games in which success or failure is reckoned by 
numbers, or in which numbers themselves furnish part of the 
interest. These concrete aids should, however, be soon 
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dispensed with, and the natural division of arithmetic into 
abstract and concrete adhered to. The text-book should be 
divided into three separate volumes, of which the first should 
contain the book-work briefly but lucidly expressed and 
printed in clear type with plenty of fully worked-out typical 
examples. The contents should be somewhat as follows :— 

Pure Arithmetic.— Numeration; notation, integral and 
decimal ; addition; subtraction; multiplication; division; 
fractions, vulgar, decimal, and continued ; ratio; proportion; 
arithmetical and geometrical series; involution; evolution; 
Horner's method; permutations ; combinations; probability ; 
scales of notation; theory of numbers. 

Applied Arithmetic.—The metric and English systems; 
lengths; areas; volumes; mass; weight; density; time; 
angles; the use of tables of reciprocals, squares, cubes, square 
and cube root, logarithms of numbers and factorials; the 
slide rule; measures of value; money and exchange; simple 
and compound interest; trade discount; the use of compound 
interest tables; stocks and shares; book-keeping ; the use of 
tables of annuities certain and life; insurance. 

Under the last five divisions of pure arithmetic the work 
cannot be carried very far, but enough may be learnt to be of 
great use to those who do not reach algebra and to furnish a 
useful introduction to those who do. Since the appearance 
of " Choice and Chance" there seems no need to advocate 
the inclusion of probability. Owing to its simplicity it seems 
preferable to make the metric an introduction to the English 
system, and not, as is now usual, an adjunct to it. The 
decimalization of money has now become common, and it 
seems worth while to extend the method to the English weights 
and measures. The use of tables ought in theory to come 
under pure arithmetic, but practically it seems better to defer 
them until the help they atford is needed and gratefully 
accepted. 

Further suggestions on many points will be found in The 
Journal of Education for May, 1885; December, 1888; 
March, 1889, page 146; July, 1892. 

A second volume should contain exercises with or without 
answers. It is of great importance that a boy should use the 
same text-book throughout his school life, while the master 
should have a very free hand as to the number and difficulty 
of the examples he sets. Volume II. might be replaced or 
supplemented at his individual option. 

A third volume should contain tables of reciprocals, squares, 
cubes, square and cube roots to 1000, logarithms of numbers 
and factorials, compound interest, annuities, expectation of 
life, life annuities to five figures; a table of four-figure loga- 
rithms and, for the better boys, of the natural and logarithmic 
functions might be added. The first two volumes would 
sooner or later be known and discarded, while the third would 
be an ever useful companion through life, even if occasionally 
more powerful tables were required. 

The inconvenient and absurd systems of measures, which 
have gradually grown up in England, are a great stumbling- 
block to progress in arithmetic. The memory is severely 
taxed by even the legal multiples and sub-multiples of the 
units, which render reductions from one denomination to 
another needlessly tedious and irritating. 

A mobus weighing 7 tons and carrying 48 persons of the 
average weight of 10 stones, going at the rate of 12 miles an 
hour, runs against a wall. What is the energy of the blow in 
foot-pounds? 480 stones are 3 tons, or the mass of the load 


mobus is od poundals. 12 miles per hour is equal 
~ f : vis viva O 
605C60 eet per second Hence the 


impact is 
1 10x2240 (2 x 5280 = + (176)', 
2 32 60 X 60 2 
or 108416 foot-pounds, or about 100000 foot-pounds 15 : 
sufficiently accurate answer. b 
Great inconvenience and confusion are also caused i 
legally measuring the same kind of quantity on difiere 


systems according to the kind of substance measured or 
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use to which it is to be applied. A diamond grain differs 
from an imperial grain; a minim and drachm are not imperial 
measures ; land may be measured in yards or chains. 

Innumerable obsolete and local measures are still in use. 
A gillis a different measure in the North and South; the value 
of a stone varies with the substance and place where it is 
weighed. All such local and trade differences should be 
abolished. 

A few hints as to accessories may not be out of place. A 
supply of counters, chiefly white, but a few of various colours; 
cubical dice with which figures can be built up; wooden or 
cardboard models of regular solids for practice in mensura- 
tion (a box of bricks may be used as a cheap but inferior 
substitute); thin card which can be cut into various shapes, 
and which will provide slips for the multiples of numbers 
which often occur; metric and English measures and weights; 
a balance to carry a kilogram; compasses and calipers; flat 
rulers; a supply of paper ruled into millimetre squares, the 
centimetres being marked by heavier lines; logarithmic paper ; 
black thread and flexible laths; common mark-paper divided 
into squares of about one-fifth of an inch—each fifth or sixth 
vertical line may be inked red (this is most useful in dealing 
with long additions or multiplications); a large slide rule or 
mark reducer for demonstration, smaller slide rules faced with 
celluloid for use; a few horn circles graduated to 1°. 

As Colenso is now obsolete, two examples may be selected. 

What is the volume of a cube, the diagonal of which is 
a foot longer than the edge? If a be the length of an edge, 
the square on the diagonal is 3a, hence a ^3 — a--1 or 


— = NN, ee 
a(/3—1)— 1 and a NIE 


a= " (1+ 35 = ‘+33 = 2°5490381 cubic feet. 


The square root is easily obtained from a table, but the result 
is carried beyond the result obtainable with ordinary appli- 
ances. Nowadays a cube of wood would be given, with 
directions to measure each edge and take the cube of the 
average value for the volume of the cube. Weigh it and find 
the density. 

How many words, each consisting of four consonants and 
two vowels, can be formed from an alphabet of twenty-four 
letters, five of which are vowels? The four consonants may 


be selected in 19.18.17.16 
1.2.3.4 


Hence six letters can be selected in 


and the two vowels in - ways. 


20.19.18.17.16 
1.2.1.2.3.4 

and each selection can be arranged in |6 ways. Or the total 

20.19.18.17.16 

712 1234 X 6.5.4.3.2.1. 

These numbers are skilfully calculated to reduce to 

20.19.18.17.16.15; 

but even so, the multiplication is tedious. There seems no 

objection to allow the use of tables when '20/]|14 is at once 

seen to be 27907200. 


ways 


number of arrangements is 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE USE OF LOCAL HISTORY TO THE TEACHER. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—Ever since it was suggested to me that I should 
write some notes on this subject I have been wondering how 
to doit. That one must use local history is so obvious a fact 
that I could not think how to put into words what its use is. 
One is always on the look-out for illustrations for one's lessons, 
and wherever in England history is being taught there must be 
some amount of local matter which it would be unnatural not 
to use in this way. However, since the paper has to be 
written, and since I do not feel competent to say what the use 
of local history ought to be to the teacher in general, I have 


determined to say something of the use which it has been to 
one teacher in particular, and to state shortly how, for many 
years, I used local history myself. 

I began to use it first with a class of little children whom I 
was suddenly called upon to teach at the Exeter Middle 
School. They had had some lessons in history, and had 
heard, among others, of King Alfred. He was a shadowy 
personage, I found, who, but for his incompetence in the 
culinary department, might have been classed with Cinderella. 
I suppose it is true of all children that at first the people 
about whom they hear are real, whether they belong to fairy 
talesor history. Then comes a time of unconscious selection, 
and the child separates into classes those who before were 
grouped together. He has nothing certain to go upon: his 
experience is so limited that any of the wonders of which he 
hears may have occurred for aught he knows. Unconsciously 
he is feeling for some point of contact with life, and, for the 
subject of which we are now thinking, surely this point of 
contact is most easily and successfully found in local history. 

In this first lesson, then, on King Alfred I felt that the one 
thing I could do was to help the children to find this. I asked 
what they thought the children of Exeter were like when King 
Alfred came here. I saw at once that it was absolutely a new 
idea that Alfred could have been in existence together with 
anything that concerned them. I told then how the Danes 
had come into the city, and how, as Alfred drew near, they 
fled down the river to the sea. They asked eagerly, " Was it 
really the same King Alfred that we have been talking about ? 
Did the Danes really come here?" And every detail of the 
story was interesting to them because it had come in touch 
with their own lives. The child teaches us this method him- 
self, as he always does if we will learn. We know there is no 
story so fascinating to children as that of the doings of father 
and mother when they were children. The city is the ancestor 
of the child, and he loves to hear of its youth. 

Following out this idea, I planned a course of lessons, 
taking the history of Exeter as the centre and teaching with it 
the history of England. We began by imagining Exeter not 
at all as it is at the present day, but as it was in those earliest 
times of which we know anything. There was nothing that 
remained the same except the natural features. As we went 
on, the life of the city was pictured at every period. At the 
beginning of the lesson there was usually a request from the 
children that they might pretend, as they used to say, that we 
were living in Exeter centuries ago, and they imagined them- 
selves among the anxious watchers who waited in vain for the 
coming of Ethelred ; they thrilled with horror at the treachery 
of Hugh the Norman as he opened the gates to Sweyn; they 
were among the interested spectators of the gorgeous pro- 
cession which brought in Henry VI. There was no doubt 
about their interest ; there is no doubt that they remembered, 
and I think they gained a clearer idea of the life of the country 
than they could have gained in any other way. 

I am quite sure that one of the reasons why even careful 
teaching produces such poor results is that the imagination is 
not sufficiently appealed to. It must be the want of imagina- 
tive power which leads to the formation of concepts so ill 
defined that a pupil-teacher can write of Cromwell as a great 
Roman Catholic, and a girl whom I once knew, after much 
searching in the dark corners of memory, confuse the prophet 
Jonah with a mysterious personage whom she called Jonah 
Arc, and who, she declared, led the French. So anything that 
helps to stimulate and develop the imagination is of value, and 
I claim for local history the greatest importance in this respect. 

I know that one does not often get the unbroken connexion 
which Exeter gives with the important events of history ; but 
here I did find it possible to go on from age to age. If some- 
thing happened, such as a war with France, archers went out 
from the city ; a bishop took active part in the Crusades, and, 
coming back, left a record of what he had seen in the won- 
drous elephant carved in the Cathedral. In this way it was 
possible to make an excursion, as it were, and come home 
again, ready to notice any change that had taken place. 

There was no danger that the children would ever forget 
that the history of Exeter was a part of much wider history. 
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There was no sense of isolation—in fact, the contrary was 
the result. I remember the pleasure with which they told me 
that the Romans, about whom they had heard in connexion 
with Exeter, had come into the Scripture lesson; and their 
delight was still greater when they realized that the Emperor 
Claudius, who was reigning when the Apostles were preaching, 
was the very one who was reigning when the Romans first visited 
this city, and nothing could have given a more vivid realiza- 
tion of the widespread Roman Empire than the knowledge 
that it included Jerusalem and Exeter. 

Many incidents of this kind showed me that the use of local 
history was making the children’s knowledge part of their 
lives—it was something which thev carried with them into 
daily life, not something absolutely aloof from all their sur- 
roundings. I never fully realized until lately how far it is 
possible to some minds to refrain from applying knowledge. 
But not so long ago a pupil-teacher of seventeen told me, 
in a geography lesson, that the climate of Great Britain was 
temperate. I asked her how she knew this. She knewit, she 
said, because it was in her geography book, and she had 
" been all through geography." When, with what she evi- 
dently considered a quite unreasonable desire for first-hand 
information, I still pressed the question, she said, with a 
patient smile: “ I couldn't know in any other way. You see, 
I have never been there." I might have thought this was due 
to a want of intelligence in this particular girl; but only this 
term a whole class of new pupil-teachers stoutly maintained 
that they had never seen the English Channel, and several of 
them live at Exmouth. I am sure this sort of thing could 
not happen if they had been in the habit of connecting their 
knowledge with what lies round them, and I cannot help 
thinking that a more intelligent interest might be shown in 
all subjects when once it had been fully aroused in one. 

When the child has passed from the stage to which I re- 
ferred just now—when he begins to differentiate between truth 
and fiction—he soon prefers true stories. He has learnt that 
some of the things in which he believed had no real existence, 
and he is on his guard, as it were, against imaginary con- 
ditions. I do not know if it is the experience of others, 
but I have noticed, in many cases, that children do not like 
fairy tales at this stage, though they come back to them 
later. The most frequent question is, "Is it true? Did it 
really happen?" Some children feel, apparently, that great 
demands are being made upon their faith. I remember hear- 
ing that a small sister of my own had announced, with great 
decision, in the middleof a Scripture lesson: “ I am not going 
to believe anything more." Much must be taken on trust by 
the child in history, no less than in other subjects. Show the 
child that there is a place where the things of which he is 
told happened, and he finds solid ground where he can rest 
secure. 

Again, it is often said that it is difficult to make boys and 
girls realize at all the continuity of history. It is obvious that 
by the use of local history quite young children even will 
realize something of it. To do this we must take one city 
and trace out its life. The whole country is too large, any 
city too vague. But if we take the child's own city he sees 
to-day that growth is still going on, that history is still being 
made, and the privileges he enjoys will be in later life all the 
more precious to him because he has seen their beginnings far 
back in the past. 

Another advantage which the child gains by the study of 
the life of the city is the true perspective of events. Learnt 
from books, history is apt to consist largely of accounts of wars 
in the earlier part, of intrigues of statesmen in the later. 
By the light of local knowledge many of these will appear as 
mere accidents. The child will see of what small account 
some of these wars were in retarding or developing freedom. 
He wil] see the life of his city going on undisturbed during 
the Wars of the Roses, hardly noticing the change of kings; 
he will see how far-reaching were the changes wrought, for 
example, by the coming of the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
linking his own city again with great Continental forces, and 
he will learn to estimate men and events at their true value. 

I would let local history influence, to some extent, the 


general history svllabus. If the town or city came into 
prominence during one particular period, I should choose 
that period as the one to dwell on, and teach it fully before 
taking any other in detail. I found, for example, that when 
teaching near Winchester it was advisable to deal more fully 
with the early movements of the Saxons in this country than 
I had done in Exeter. 

So far I have spoken of the use of local history in teaching 
little children only. With the elder girls I followed other 
schemes, and reference only was made to local history. With 
these elder girls I went often to the Cathedral or Guildhall to 
notice special points, but with the little children, except for an 
occasional visit to the Museum, I rarely went out. This was 
chiefly because the elder girls were my special charge and 
made many calls on my free time, and excursions could not be 
arranged for the younger children in school hours. As all the 
material is so near at hand in Exeter this was hardly a draw- 
back, for the children enjoyed noticing things for themselves 
without the guidance of a teacher. 

When I left Exeter and was not actually living in the city 
which I was using to illustrate my history course, the excur- 
sions were longer and more frequent. They were necessary, 
because many of the girls I was then teaching were strangers 
to the neighbourhood, and one must be able to recall at once 
the look of the place about which one is talking. But games 
were made compulsory on all half-holidays, and historical ex- 
cursions came perforce to an end. Interest was not destroyed, 
however, but widened, and local history became useful in a 
way which hardly belongs, perhaps, to this paper, but in which 
I was much interested; so I should like to include it. 

I have always had muchto do with girls who have come into 
the secondary schools from the elementary schools, and I have 
watched with much interest the effect of the change on the girl 
herself. One cannot help seeing that there is more than a 
danger that she will lose interest in her home surroundings. 
A mother once said to me: " I was glad when my daughter 
won the scholarship. Her father and I never had much edu- 
cation; we wanted to do the best for her; but now I feel I have 
lost my girl." I knew there was the same feeling in many 
other cases. The girl comes into a school where she is cor- 
rected, sometimes even reproved, for speaking as her father 
and mother speak. She is at school all day, busy with subjects 
in which she often feels an absorbing interest; games take up 
her half-holidays; her evenings are filled with the preparation 
of lessons in subjects whose very names are strange to her 
parents. They can take no interest in them ; the girl, intensely 
happy at school, is discontented at home, and is anxious to 
escape as soon as possible from the control of her parents, 
whom, perhaps unconsciously, she somewhat despises. Iknow 
such things ought not to be. I have been told again and again 
that there must be faults on the side of the parents as well as 
on that of the girl. I am making no attempt to say what 
ought to be; I am speaking only of what I have seen ; and I 
felt that if the school brought about this separation it was for 
the school to find a remedy. Somewhat to my surprise, I 
discovered that local history did more than I had ever hoped 
it would do in this way, especially after class excursions 
became impossible. 

I was in that place a stranger in a strange land. I spent 
some time in finding out what I could about the neighbour- 
hood, but it was very difficult to get at the history of the 
district, except that of the neighbouring city itself. I then 
asked for information concerning points I had noticed from 
the elder boys and girls who here were taught together. 
They were delighted to be able to supply it, meagre though 
their knowledge was, and, to the surprise of some, they 
found their parents their best sources of information. The 
parents revived half-forgotten memories and were pleased at 
being drawn into the circle of school life; they became in- 
terested in the school-work ; the children were interested in 
their parents' knowledge; and the result was the establish- 
ment of most cordial relations between the parents and the 
teacher, who can only work well when they work together. 

There is much more, but I must be content now with saying 
that, to my mind, the use of local history should be to give 
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reality to history, to stimulate, guide, and at the same time re- 
strain the imagination, to make easy the realization of the con- 
tinuity of history, to encourage an attitude of responsibility 
towards the rights and duties of citizenship. Besides this, there 
is inculcated a feeling of reverence for past times, a recognition 
of the fact that the glorious heritage of privileges to which 
they are born is the heritage not of the poor alone, nor of the 
rich alone, and they will realize that their city has been most 
prosperous and most happy when all have worked together 
for the common good.—Yours truly, AMY M. SHORTO. 


MODERN SIDES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

SiR,—Does not your paragraph on “ Modern Sides " in the 
June issue of The Journal of Education overlook some 
salient features in the situation? The strength of the clas- 
sical side lies in its homogeneity. Mathematics apart, a boy 
studies Greek and Latin—two kindred languages which at 
every point mutually illustrate one another. His history is 
the history of the peoples about whom he is reading in his 
classical authors, and such English literature as he studies 
has roots far back in Latin and Greek. Therefore, whether 
adequate or narrow as an education of the mind, whether 
" practical" or valueless for business purposes, his education 
is a whole, its parts converging to one end. 

The modern-side curriculum is a motley thing: some 
French, about one period; some German, about another; a 
little Latin about a third, with History which bears on none 
of them; a good deal of Geography, again out of relation to 
any scheme; English Literature and Language on the Lon- 
don Matriculation syllabus, which, excellent in itself, stands 
by itself; and Science, which is again in a “ water-tight com- 
partment.” A further complication is introduced by the 

oral method,” which, again admirable in itself, is no pre- 
paration for many of the examinations to be faced. 

Might not two advances be made ?—(1) by the recognition of 
a triple for a duplicate basis of education, the classical, as it 
stands, the scientific and mathematical, and the modern 
linguistic, with French and German, language literature and 
history as its backbone, made homogeneous in the sense of 
the classical course. (2) By inducing the General Medical 
Council, the Law Society, and the Chartered Accountants' 
Society to omit Latin as a compulsory subject. Those who, 
like myself, believe in a classical education, find little of what 
makes it valuable in the few hours given to Latin on the 
modern side; and these, while they cannot be omitted for 
fear of handicapping candidates for these professions, increase 
the difficulty of working towards anything like a homogeneous 
modern-side curriculum. l 

The lines of educational progress which seem to me most 
promising are, first, a campaign to convert these examining 
bodies ; secondly, to get rid of the assumption that a modern- 
side boy must be specializing in both modern languages 
and science; thirdly, a reaction in favour of specialization 
against the superficiality of the much boasted general educa- 
tion; and, fourthly, some concordat in the teaching and ex- 
amination of modern languages. 

T should like to see every boy, classics included, do a little 
Science as a subsidiary subject. But, speaking from experi- 
ence, I believe it to be impossible to give a really sound 
education on the present diffuse syllabus required for a 
modern side.— Yours truly, C. E. OWEN. 

St. Peter’s School, York. 

June 22, 1908. 


THOMPSON’S * GREEK SYNTAX." 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 
3 SIR,—In his kindly criticism of “A Syntax of Attic Greek," your 
Mica Suggests that ‘‘minatory and monitory, a really instructive 
soni Or a certain type of conditional sentence, might well have been 
ia Oyed on page 298." It may have escaped his notice that I do 
m we to this formula of Gildersleeve on page 312, where I thought 
lo put more in place than on page 298. — Yours faithfully, 
mmrose Hill Road, N.W. F. E. THOMPSON. 


May 2, 1908. 


— Yours faithfully, 


Dictionary of National Biography. 


The Trachiniae of Sophocles. 


Tertullian: De Baptismo, 


“FREE SCHOOLS." 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 
SiR,—The following copy of the original paper, now before me, 


states the payments at this school, founded 1577 :— 


** Blencowe School, 1st September, 1788. 
** At a meeting of the Trustees It was this day agreed that the 
Customary half-yearly Payments known by the Name of Cockpenneys 


and Baring Out Pence (being 1s. from every Boy before he learns 


Greek and 2s. 6d. afterwards) shou'd be continued—and that all Boys 
born, or whose Parents reside within the Towns of Great and Little 
Blencow except at entrance shou'd pay nothing more—but that all 


other Boys shou'd before they learn Greek pay Quarterly a further 


Sum of 2s. 6d. and when learning Greek 5s.—and that all Boys shou’d 


on entrance pay to the Master One Shilling. 


Signed, (Charles, Duke of) ** Norfolk, E.M., F. Fletcher Vane, 
Edward Hasell, Thomas James, Willm. Scott, John 


Wilkinson." 
F. B. SANDFORD, Head Master. 


Blencowe Grammar School, Penrith. 
June 13, 1908. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art 


Practical Hints on Modelling, Design, and Mural Decoration, &c. By 


Gibbinps & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

Biography. 

Edited by Leslie Stephen and 
Vol. IV. Smith, Elder, &* Co., 15s. net. 
Classics. 

With a Commentary abridged from 
the larger edition of Sir Richard C. Jebb, Litt. D. By Gilbert A. 
Davies, M.A. Cambridge Press, 4s. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. M. Lupton, M.A. Cambridge Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

The Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus. With Introduction, Critical 
Notes, &c., by T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. Cambridge Press, 9s. net. 

s Greek Historical Writings” and ‘‘ Apollo" : Two Lectures by Ulrich 
von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Translation by Gilbert Murray. 


Oxford Press, 2s. net. 


Henry F. W. Ganz. 


Sidney Lee. 


Divinity. 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians and to the Corinthians. A 
New Translation by the late W. G. Rutherford. With a Pre- 
fatory Note by Spencer Wilkinson. Afacmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 


net. 
English. 

Grammatical English. By F. W. G. Foat, D.Lit., M.A. Edward 
Arnold, 3s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Giles and Phineas Fletcher. Edited by 
Frederick S. Boas, M.A. Vol. I. Cambridge Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet. With Introduction, Notes, &c., by C. W. 
Crook, B.A., B.Sc. Ralph, Holland, & Co., 2s. net. 

The Royal Treasury of Story and Song. Part IV., Golden Gifts. 
Thomas Nelson &* Sons, 1s. 6d. 

A Book of Poetry illustrative of English History. Part I. (A.D. 61- 
1485). Edited by G. Dowse, B. A. Macmillan & Co., gd. 
Essays on Shakespeare and his Works. Edited by Sir Spencer St. 

John, G.C.M.G. Smith, Elder, &* Co., 9s. net. 


Fiction. 
By J. H. Yoxall. Smith, Elder, & Co., 6s. 


Geography. 

Historical Geography on a Regional Basis. Vol. I. : The British Isles. 
By Ernest W. Dann. J. M. Dent & Co., 2s. 6d. 

A Physical, Historical, Political, and Descriptive Geography. By 
Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. Sixth Edition, Revised by A. H. 
Keane, LL.D., F. R. G.S. With Maps and Illustrations. Edward 
Stanford, 12s. 

Philips’ County Council School Atlas. 44 Coloured Plates, containing 
98 Maps and Diagrams, with Introductory Letterpress. George 


Philip & Son, Is. net. 
Edited by H. R. 


Chateau Royal. 


The International Geography by Seventy Authors. 
Mill. Preliminary Section : Principles of Geography. Macmil.an 


& Co., Is. 6d. 
History. 


The Government of England. By A. 
ci E aCe = A Lawrence Lowell. 
— E ju UE of the actual Constitution in working.] 
ighroads of History. Book VI. : Mod itai 
Thomás Nels ASe e ern Britain (1688 to 1907). 
The Making of Ireland, and its Undoing. 
Stopford Green, 


In Two 


| 1200 to 1600. By Alice 
Macmillan & Co., 10s. net: 
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India through the Ages: A Popular and Picturesque History of Hin- 
dustan. By Flora Annie Steel. With 7 Maps. George Routledge 
& Sons, 4s. 6d. 

The Revolt in Hindustan, 1857-59. By Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

Stories from the History of Oxfordshire. By John Irving, B. A. Oxford 
Press, Is. 

Mathematics. 

Algebraic Examples. Book I., without Answers. 
Heyden. Edwin Arnold, 1s. 

Algebra for Beginners. By James J. O’Dea, M.A. Longmans, Green, 
& Co., 2s. 6d. 

Longmans’ Practical Arithmetics. Teachers’ Series. Book V. By 
W. Knowles, B.A., B.Sc., and H. E. Howard. Longmans, 
Green, & Co., ts. 6d. 

Geometry for Schools: The Theorems. Collected and Arranged by 
E. Fenwick, M.A., LL.D. W. Heinemann. 


By A. E. Van Der 


Mental Science. 
The Logic of Will: A Study in Analogy. By Helen Wodehouse, 
D.Phil. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 


Miscellaneous. 

American Shrines in England. By Alfred T. Story. 
Methuen & Co., 6s. 

Plain Cookery Recipes. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

The Licensed Trade: an Independent Survey. By Edwin A. Pratt. 
Third Edition. John Murray, 1s. 

The Complete Lawn Tennis Player. By A. Wallis Myers. 
ninety illustrations. Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 

Old Times and Friends. By the Rev. E. L. H. Tew, M.A. Warren 
& Son, Ss. net. 

More Organized Games and Class Play for the School, the Hall, and 
the Playground. By Frank Elston. Æ. J. Arnold & Son, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Open Air. 
Dollman. 


Illustrated. 


With 


By Richard Jefferies. With Illustrations by Ruth 
Chatto & Windus, Ss. net. 


Modern Languages. 

France et Allemagne. By Edgar Quinet. 
Oxford Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

Les Prisonniers du Caucase. Par X. de Maistre. Edited by W. G. 
Hartog, B.A. Illustrated. Asvingtons, 1s. 

A First aoe Book. By H. J. Chaytor, M.A. Edward Arnold, 
2s. . 

International English Dictionary. By L. de Beaufront and L. Coutu- 
uL. a Preface by Prof. Otto Jespersen. Guilbert Pitman, 
2s. Od. net. 


Edited by C. Cestre. 


L'Inglese Imparato da Sé. Redatto da G. Dalla Vecchia. Æ. Marl- 
borough G* Co., Is. 
Le Mari de Madame de Solange. Par Emile Souvestre. Edited by 


W. G. Hartog, B.A. Illustrated. — Avisgtons, 1s. 

Les Deux Prisonniers. Par Rodolphe Topffer. Edited by W. H. 
Hodges, M.A. Edward Arnold, 1s. 

Methuen's Simplified French Texts :—La Bouillie au Miel, adapted 
by P. B. fnghara, B.A. ; Jean Valjean, adapted by F. W. M. 
Draper, B.A. ; L’Histoire de Pierre et Camille, adapted by J. B. 
Patterson, M.A. Each is. Afethuen & Co. 


Natural History. 
Forest Entomology. By A. T. Gillanders, F.E.S. 
trations. William Blackwood & Sons, 15s. net. 
Animal Life. By F. W. Gamble, D.Sc., F.R.S. With 63 Illustra- 
tions. Smith, Elder, & Co., 6s. net. 
Birds and their Nests and Eggs. By George II. Vos, B. A., M.B. 
Second Series. George Routledge & Sons, 1s. 


Nature Study. 

' Meteorological Calendar. Consisting of 52 Weekly Sheets for 

ecording Daily Observations. George Philip & Son, 2s. net. 

Nature Study Made Easy. .By Edward B. Shallow, A.M., and 
Winifred T. Cullen. Macmillan & Co., 2s. net. 

Pedagogy. 

The Management of a City School. By Arthur C. Perry, Ph.D. 
Macmillan & Co., Ss. net. 

Principles of Secondary Education. By Charles De Garmo. Vol. II. 
Processes of Instruction. Macmillan & Co., 4s: 6d. net. 

Special Method in Arithmetic. By Charles A. McMurry, Ph.D. 
Macmillan & Co., 3s. net. 

A Study of Mathematical Education, including the Teaching of Arith- 
metic. By Benchara Branford, M.A. Oxford Press, 3s. 6d. 


Reprints. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


With 351 Illus- 


Phili 


The Little Duke. 
Is. net. 

The Red Letter Shakespeare: King Henry VI. 
Is. 6d. net. Blackie & Son. 

Poems for the Young :—Longfellow ; Robert Browning; Tennyson. 
Each 1s., with Illustrations in Colour. Nimmo, Hay, & Mitchell. 


Macmillan & Co., 


In 3 Parts, each 


Everyman’s Library :—Hazlit's Table Talk; Ruskin’s The Crown of 
Wild Olives, &c.; Burke's Speeches and Letters on American 
Affairs; Emerson's Nature, The Conduct of Life, and other 
Essays; Montcalm and Wolfe, by Francis Parkman, Vol. II. ; 
Chronicles of the Crusades, by Ville-Hardouin and De Joinville. 
Each 1s. net. 

The Red Letter Library :—Sesame and Lilies and Unto This Last, by 
John Ruskin. With an Introduction by Alice Meynell. Blackie 
& Son, 2s. 6d. net. 

Stories from A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Edited for Schools by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Macmillan 
& Co., Is. ] 

Science. 

Workshop Science: A Preliminary Course for Technological Students. 
By R. J. Brown, M.Sc. Awdard Arnold, 1s. 6d. 

Through the Depths of Space: A Primer of Astronomy. By Hector 
Macpherson. William Blackwood & Sons, 2s. net. 

A Text-Book of Sound. By Edwin H. Barton, D.Sc., F.R.S E. 
Macmillan & Co., 10s. net. 

The Scientific Foundations of Analytical Chemistry, By Wilhelm 
Ostwald. Translated by George M‘Gowan. (Third Edition.) 
Macmillan & Co., 6s. net. 

The Solar System : A Study in Recent Observations. By Charles Lane 
Poor. With Illustrations. John Murray, 6s. net. 


Technics. 

Educational Wood working for Home and School. 
Macmillan & Co., 4s. 6d. net. 

Topography. 

A Book about Yorkshire. By J. S. Fletcher. With sixteen Illustra- 
tions in Colour by Wal Paget and Frank Southgate, R. B. A, and 
sixteen other Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

The Empire of the East. By H. B. Montgomery. Illustrated. 
Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. 

Maps of Old London. Edited by G. E. Mitton. 
Blac£, Ss. 


By Joseph C. Park. 


Adam & Charles 


COLLEGE OF THE CiTY OF New York.—On May 14 the new 
buildings of New York City College were formally opened and dedi- 
cated. They occupy a commanding site on the upper part of Man- 
hattan, about a mile North of Columbia University and almost 
midway between the Hudson and Harlem Rivers. They are 
spacious and splendidly equipped. The total cost was 6,000,000 dols. 
(41,200,000), while the annual appropriation from the City Treasury 
for salaries and upkeep is 600,000 dols. (£120,000). New York is 
probably unique among cities in providing the entire support of a 
municipal college and in contributing such a large sum to higher educa- 
tion. The College is quite free, being open to all applicants who are 
properly qualified. It was founded sixty years ago as the Free 
Academy. It subsequently became a college with a preparatory de- 
partment. It has had but three Presidents, including Dr. Finley, the 
present holder of the office, and has a notable list of alumni. The 
ceremony was remarkable in many ways. The academic procession 
contained representatives of almost all American and several foreign 
Universities, State and city officials, Church dignitaries, trustees, pro- 
fessors, and alumni, including not a few distinguished men. Two of 
the most prominent, and also apparently the most popular, were 
Mr. Clemens (Mark Twain), resplendent in his Oxford gown of grey 
and scarlet, and Mr. Bryce in a gown of plain black. Others were 
Mr. Choate, formerly United States Ambassador in London; Mr. 
Straus, Secretary of Commerce and Labour; and President Eliot, of 
Harvard. The procession, numbering some hundreds, issued from the 
Townsend Harris Hall, wound its way slowly round the quadrangle, 
and drew up in front and on either side of the flagstaff. Here pre- 
sentation was made to the College of the flags of the nation and the 
city. These were hoisted on flagstaff and tower as a salute was fired, 
and a military band played a patriotic air, which the students and 
spectators sang in chorus. Subsequently the procession was re-formed, 
made a circuit of the buildings, and, finally, passed under the tower 
and entered the Great Hall, where a large audience was already 
assembled. The speakers included Mr. Shepard, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees; the Mayor of New York; President a Oe 
Secretary Straus, who brought greetings and good wishes from the 
President; Mr. Bryce; Mr. Winthrop, President of the Board of 
Education; President Eliot ; and Mr. Choate. Mark Twain, who 
headed the list of representatives of other colleges and Universities, 
was compelled to say a few words in response to popular demand. A 

rominent figure on the platform was Mrs. Grover Cleveland, and an 
impressive part of the proceedings was when, at the close of Presi- 
dent Finley’s speech, she stepped forward to the table and pressed an 
electric button. Instantly the booming of the mammoth college bell 
could be heard reverberating through the hall. There are about eight 
hundred students in the College and over three thousand in the pre- 
paratory department.—A. W. B. 


, 
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ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES. 


HE thirty-fourth Annual Conference of the Association of Head 

Mistresses was held at the Manchester High School, by kind 

invitation of Miss Burstall, M.A., on June 19 and 20. The President, 
Mrs. WoopHoUskE (Clapham High School), presided. 

The result of election of members to the Executive Committee was 
announced as follows :—Miss Benger (Swansea), Miss Clay (Queen's 
School, Chester), Miss Leahy (Croydon High School), Miss McCroben 
(Wakefield High School), and Miss M. E. Roberts (Bradford Girls' 
Grammar School). 

In her presidential address Mrs. WOODHOUSE said that the past year 
had been a remarkable one in the interests of women. There was 
the Qualifications of Women Act, the Act providing medical inspection 
of school children, and the Board of Education had decided to accept 
the teacher's estimate of the pupil in place of an examination, thus 
freeing future elementary-school teachers from any examination test 
between the ages of eleven and eighteen. True education did not 
necessarily and universally imply scholarship ; it was not the amount 
known, but the use made of it, that gave knowledge its vital power. 
Knowledge that was theoretical only was incomplete until it was related 
to human experience and life's duties. The schools had accomplished 
much in the past in the face of many difficulties. The average length 
of attendance at the same school was surprisingly short, and a more 
intelligent public opinion was needed for the realization that no school 
course could be satisfactory unless completely graded throughout. 
Much work had been done already by public-school life for the modern 
girl in training her in public spirit. The coping stone of education was 
the realization of the fact that both the rasson d "/re and the means of 
personal culture, of self-realization in the true sense, lay in the service 
of others. She looked forward to a curriculum for school children, 
primary and secondary, between the ages of seven and twelve, based on 
three main branches of instruction : (1) The development of physical 
power, manual dexterity, and constructional skill ; (2) English litera- 
ture ; (3) Nature study. In a curriculum for girls between fourteen 
and eighteen or nineteen there was the danger of overlooking the more 
immediate connexion between the subjects taught and the lives, 
present and future, of the pupils. Although the old Register had been 
closed, the question of training still occupied the minds of the pro- 
fession. 

Papers on ‘‘ Home Science and Economics" were read by Miss 
BRAMWELL, B.Sc. (L.C.C. Eltham Secondary School), Miss Bur- 
STALL, M.A. (Manchester High School), Miss GiLLILAND, M.A. 
(Aske’s Haberdashers’ Acton Girls’ School), and Miss LEAHY, M.A. 
(Croydon High School). 

The Conference reopened on Saturday, June 20, about 165 mem- 
bers being present. 

Miss ANDREWS (late Head Mistress of the Maida Vale High 
School) and Miss Cocks (late Head Mistress of the Redland High 
School) were elected associate members. 

Miss PowBLL (Orme Girls’ School, Newcastle, Staffs) presented 
the report of the meeting of members of Education Committees, held 
on Friday morning, the only resolution carried forward being: ‘‘ That 
the exanritvation for junior scholars should be limited to English and 
arithmetic, and, in the case of those candidates who reach a satisfactory 
standard, should be supplemented by an oral examination." The report 
was adopted. 

The following resolution, proposed by Miss BURSTALL and seconded 
by Miss WALKER (Roan School, Greenwich, Chairman of Committee), 
was carried : ‘‘ That head mistresses of approved secondary schools in 
the Colonies, India, and the dependencies, may be invited by the 
Executive Committee to become correspondents of the Association, 
and to receive its literature on payment of a subscription of 10s., and 
that correspondents who are in England at the time of the Conference 
shall be entitled to attend the meetings." 

Miss GAVIN, M.A. (Notting Hill High School) presented the 
report of the Examinations Sub-Committee, and proposed the following 
resolution, which was seconded by the CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE 
and was carried with one dissentient : ** That this Conference dis- 
approves of external examinations for girls under fifteen years of age, 
and invites all members of the Association to co-operate in discouraging 
pupils to enter for them." 

The following resolution, proposed by Miss BURSTALL and seconded 
by Mrs. BRYANT, was carried unanimously: ** That, in all public 
external examinations after the age of fifteen, acting teachers in every 
case be associated with the Universities or other external authorities." 

It was also resolved: ** That, in the opinion of this Conference, 
the length of the Easter holidays or of the Easter and Whitsuntide 
holidays combined, in girls' secondary schools should be not less than 
four weeks and should always include Easter." 

The following resolution, proposed by Miss F. GADESDEN, M.A. 
(Blackheath High School), and seconded by Miss BENTON (South 
Hampstead High School), was carried unanimously : ** That this Con- 
ference observes with regret the delay in the constitution of the 
Teachers' Registration Council, for which the reasons alleged by the 


President of the Board of Education, in answer to questions in the 
House of Commons, do not appear to be adequate. The deputation 
of representative teachers referred to included representatives of 
technical education, and proposed the constitution of a Council on 
which representation should be given (1) to the Association of Teachers 
in Technical Institutions, and (2) the Association of Technical Institu- 
tions. The Conference is unable to understand the hesitation of the 
Board unless it is intended that teachers of special subjects—e.2., 
music, drawing, classics, science, and modern languages—should as 
such be represented on the Council.” 

The following resolution, proposed by Miss BENTON and seconded 
by Miss L. Sircox (Dulwich High School), was carried by an over- 
whelming majority :—'* That, in view of the fact that the Prime 
Minister has declared that without the overwhelming support of the 
women of the country the Government would not consent to embody 
in the contemplated "Electoral Rill a proposal for their enfranchise- 
ment, the Association of Head Mistresses, assembled in conference at 
Manchester, desires to place on record its strong conviction that the 
grant of the Parliamentary franchise to women is both just and 
expedient.” 

Papers on “ Instruction in Holy Scripture in Public Secondary 
Schools" were read by Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., Miss HANBIDGE, M.A. 
(Central Foundation School), and, in the absence of Miss Ottley 
(Worcester High School), by Miss DouGLas. The meeting termi- 
nated with a vote of thanks to Miss Burstall. 

On Friday night, members of the Conference were received by the 
Victoria University of Manchester in the Whitworth Hall; and on 
Saturday afternoon the Dean of Manchester entertained members to 
tea. A visit was paid to the Cathedral, where a short service was held, 
with an address by the Dean. 


FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION. 


BRITISH EDUCATION SECTION. 
T is hardly too much to say that the section devoted to British 
Education at the Franco-British Exhibition is, in its worth and 
significance, one of the most striking ever arranged. It is a display o. 
which its organizers have every right to be proud, and few teachers 
will explore its divisions for themselves without feeling a very glow of 
satisfaction that, at last, one of the biggest of all national interests has 
found adequate representation in a series of exhibits as varied as they 
are interesting. 

Within the space of a short article it is almost impossible to do any- 
thing like justice to the array of exhibits which fill the annexe devoted 
to educational activities : indeed, it is only possible to take a rapid 
review of some of its more salient features, covering, as these do, the 
various educational organizations of the United Kingdom, from Oxford 
and Cambridge down to the elementary schools and technical centres. 

Oddly enough, the Oxford and Cambridge sections are vastly inferior 
in interest to the rest, although they contain a certain amount of 
"Varsity curios in the shape of antique books and prints, reinforced by 
a good many rather futile photographs which suggest that our elder 
Universities are availing themselves of the prerogative of old age and 
reposing on their laurels. It is difficult, too, to see why a library of 
the latest publications of University literature should be pressed into 
the exhibits of a show where school books are otherwise barred. 

London University is to the front, and includes in its picture-show 
an imposing display of hoods and gowns that suggest a University 
fashion-plate, and show some most mata lady-graduates’ garbs. 
The big London puse schools find a worthy doyen in St. Paul's, which 
contributes a perfect art gallery. The department filled by the Royal 
College of Art is in all respects an exhibition of the highest interest, 
considering the beautiful work done by the Illuminating and Writing 
section, as well as some excellent examples of modelling. In this con- 
nexion, too, the Clapham High School is creditably represented by 
various artistic efforts. 

The more practical side of manual training is worthily enforced by 
Battersea Polytechnic, with a tempting stall of confectionery that 
speaks volumes for the pupils qualifying in cookery ; and the Woolwich 
School of Trade Dressmaking has a show of ready-made gowns and 
up-to-date millinery that would do credit to experts in the science. 
The case of dolls dressed in the L.C.C. Schools at Hargrave Park 
should encourage the development of this kind of handiwork. 

Who can say that natural history is languishing among us, with 
the ** froggery," which must have been the joy of the Denmark Hill 
Infants’ Schools, in full working order, to say nothing of tbe im- 

sing conchology museum from West Square Higher Elementary 
school? Moreover, these things give a spice of variety to the educa- 
tion section which is most welcome. 

But the provinces must not be overlooked. Who indeed could 
well ignore the magnificent array of work that hails from the Municipal 
Schools of Árt at Manchester, with revelations of arts and crafts 
positively amazing in their extent? The needlework pictures, the 
enamels, the exceedingly striking water-colour-drawings of bird life, 
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are only a few of the exhibits to be noted, while the Manchester 
Technology Schools come in a brilliant second with their textiles 
and house-decoration schemes. The engineering show and *'exer- 
cises” in practical plumbers’ work deserve a catalogue of their own, 
whilst the elementary scholars by no means lag behind with capital 
flower drawings. From Manchester, too, comes an exceedingly inter- 
esting collection of needlework and exercise-books from the higher 
elementary schools, which, after all, are a very practical test of progress 
and should figure more largely in an exhibition devoted to education. 

Scotland, as might be expected, is well in evidence with educational 
exhibits. The Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College has 
a remarkable display, and the Leith School Board show proves, at 
any rate, that the technical classes are not idle. Although Edinburgh 
takes a good lead, the art studies from the Aberdeen School of 
Art are of special distinction and worth. Judging, indeed, by the 
poe given to art throughout the section, we are almost entitled to 

elieve that we are developing the artistic at the expense of the more 
practical faculties. 

The Irish department is a forcible disclaimer to those who think that 
Ireland is to seek in pedagogic ideals. The College of the Christian 
Brothers at Cork takes a proud ue nee by reason of its wood 
and metal work exhibits, and the Trade Preparatory School in Belfast 
shows one of the best bits of modelling in the whole Exhibition in 
a plaster head from life. The exquisite lace from the Cork School of 
Art is a notable feature of the Irish section, and the Belfast Municipal 
Institute sends admirable drawings and designs, while the Carysfoot 
Park Training College of Our Lady of Mercy testifies to all-round 
progress. 

Space forbids us to linger, however, in this most fascinating milieu, 
and time does not permit of even a mention of many of the most note- 
worthy features in a remarkable show. In a necessarily cursory survey, 
one has to leave untouched all sorts of interesting side-issues, such as 
the Feeble-minded section and its work, the Froebel department, the 
Agricultural Colleges, and the Industrial and Reformatory School 
exhibits, which, both in London and the provinces, are exceedingly 
striking. The model man-of-war launch, from the industrial training 
ship ‘‘ Mars,” is a piece of work of which any school might be 
proud. The Poor Law Schools deserve to be treated on their own 
merits did space permit, the North Surrey shoemaking exhibits being 
omy one notable feature among many in this connexion. 

ertain is it that every teacher should make a point of exploring 
thoroughly the whole of the Education Section in the Franco-British 
Exhibition, and it were much to be desired that, in the interests of all 
concerned in the work of national education, specially organized parties 
of teachers should be arranged during the holidays, in order to study 
on the spot the most suggestive array of results probably ever arrived 
at by modern educationists. If the Franco-British Exhibition had 
given us nothing else but this, it were a display we have every reason 
to be grateful for in the name of teachers and taught alike. 


FRENCH EDUCATION SECTION, 


FRENCH educational exhibits have not been wholly neglected at 
the Franco-British Exhibition, Shepherd’s Bush, although but a 
relatively small space is allotted to a display which could, by enlarg- 
ing, have been rendered vastly more interesting. Three sa//es are devoted 
to exhibits connected with school work, and the show contains much 
that is highly suggestive for the educationist. 

Foremost among the ‘‘ Ecoles Primaires’’ displays, are the charming 
specimens of imagerie which must be the joy of any pupils whose 
schoolroom they adorn. What a gulf between these pictures, designed 
by the Société Artistique de l'Art à l'Ecole, for the purpose of develop- 
ing the scholars’ social and moral education, and the crudely hideous 
coloured prints, too often the only zsthetic effort of the kind, to be 
seen in our own elementary schools! The studies of child life in rustic 
surroundings are at once so naively picturesque and appealing that they 
deserve a gallery to themselves. 

A great deal of the work done by pupils, especially in the way of 
carpentering and mode/lage, is excellent, while the metal handicrafts, 
as witnessed by the section allotted to tools and ajustage, are admirably 
representative in character and speak well for the skill of the scholars 
employed thereon. Nor are the labours of girl pupils overlooked. The 
really charming embroidery shown by the Ecole Primaire Supérieure at 
Lyons is an evidence of the results achieved in needlecraft, and the Douai 
schools in this respect have some interesting displays. From the Ecole 
Jean Mace, Lille, come likewise striking examples of fancy and plain 
work with, it must be owned, rather inferior ** poker work.” The Ecoles 
Pratiques de Commerce have a rich show of lace and iron-work of a very 
high level of excellence, and metal fittings, which demonstrate to what 
perfection the handicrafts have been carried in the technical classes. 
Housewifery is becoming more and more a branch of girls’ education : 
the Ecole Commerciale Industrielle et Ménagere at Rheims, for 
instance, sets forward as its leading aim the training of girls to be 
good housewives. Dress-cutting and laundry-work enter largely into 
the curriculum, which is by no means a narrow one as regards range. 

Nor are training colleges left out. The Rouen Ecole Normale des 


| teresting 


Institutrices contributes interesting literature of its own, including some 
exquisitely kept minutes and character books. The cahier devoted to 
excursions, by the way, throws rather curious light on the kind of 
expeditions made by the pupils, most of them coming under the head 
of visits to factories. One would have imagined country excursions 
might have varied these outings both pleasantly and profitably for the 
pupils. The winter courses of agriculture illustrated in the Exhibition 
are a well-meant effort at outdoor training and are a distinctly 
interesting departure. 

But the general impression gained by a review of French educational 
enterprise up to date is that of its intensely practical character. Every- 
where one notes the exaltation of technical achievements and realizes 
the emphasis of shrewd businesslike instincts which aim at fitting the 
average boy for commercial life and the average girl for the ménage. 
Art seems to be a neglected quantity. There is no great show of 
skill in drawing or design whereby one might gauge how far such 
work is fostered in French schools. Under the section devoted to 
** Enseignement des Sciences Physiques " there is a brave show ; but 
one would like to have seen the other side of the medal in a revela- 
tion of what is being done for the development of the artistic faculties. 

It is obvious that more might be done to represent French education 
worthily at an exhibition on the gigantic scale of that at Shepherd's 
Bush, and, looking on the space allotted to chiffons in atedrers de- 
voted to Paris toilettes, one can but hope that, with the room still 
at its disposal, the Education Section may be developed more ad- 
vantageously. 


THE HOLIDAY COURSES OF THE 
ALLIANCE FRANCAISE. 
ERHAPS an account of the experiences of an English 
teacher who attended the above holiday course in Paris 
in 1907 may prove useful to others. 

An immense number of people attends these courses (there 
are two—one in July and one in August). About five hundred 
were enrolled for the August course, 1907. The fee for a 
whole course is 55 francs; people who do not want to take 
the entire course pay 1 franc per lecture. The present 
quarters of the Alliance Française are in the Boulevard St. 
Germain, near the Latin quarter. Next door to their own 
building is that of the Geographical Society, which they hire. 

The students are of many nationalities. Russians and Ger- 
mans lead numerically; but there are also Italians, Poles, 
Hungarians, Czechs, Norwegians, Dutch, Swedes, Belgians, 
Americans, English, Armenians, and Mexicans. The English 
element is rather swamped. Of course, among people of so 
many different nationalities, French has to be used as a 
medium; but the advantage of ability to speak it is not so 
great as would appear at first, because the multiplicity of 
foreign accents is rather bewildering than educative. No pro- 


_vision is made by the Alliance with regard to board and 


lodging; but the names of several pensions are given in the 
Teachers’ Guild book of holiday addresses. 

Now, as to the lectures. During the first week a lecture on 
phonetics was given daily, at 8 a.m. Some mechanical appa- 
ratus was used, but no phonograph, such as is employed at 
Grenoble. For three weeks an hour was devoted daily to 
the explanation of Moliére’s “ Tartuffe.” Most of the time 
was occupied in the dictation of notes, which were already 
given in the annotated edition we had been told to buy, and 
at the end of the courses the professor had only completed 
Act I. Exactly the same might be said of a course of lectures 
on “Cyrano de Bergerac." ‘Cours Pratiques de Gram- 
maire" were taken daily throughout the month. For these 
we prepared a portion of French prose for each day, and, in 
class, answered grammatical questions (mostly of a simple 
nature) drawn from it. Lessons on composition and reading 
(for which we were divided into groups of about thirty) were 
held two or three times a week. The lady who instructed the 
present writer did so most ably. We wrote weekly two com- 
positions, which were most carefully corrected and criticized. 

There was also a course of lectures on historical grammar, 
which, though sufficiently interesting, did not strike the writer 
as being very useful to teachers. "Three courses of lectures on 
literature went on throughout the month—on the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries respectively. All were in- 
and profitable, but the last-named (delivered by 

(Continued on page 506.) 
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This Catalogue, which has just been issued, contains par- 
ticulars of all the Educational Works published by 
HORACE MARSHALL & SON, including the follow- 
ing selection :— 


HEROES OF ISRAEL. Old Testament 


Stories. By Mrs. Boas. Cloth, large crown 8vo, 18. 4d. Prize 
Edition, 18. 6d. Splendidly Illustrated. [Ready immediately. 


SCOTT'S “MARMION.” (In the 


** Carmelite Classics," large series.) Edited by Miss ELIZABETH 
LEE. [Ready immediately. 


THE NEW LATIN DELECTUS. By 


By W. Jenkyn THOoMAs, M.A., and E. P. Doucurv, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated. In Two Parts: I., 1s. 6d.; II., 2s. 6d. 
[Ready immediately. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORY: Hano- 


vERIAN PERIOD. By J. W. B. ADAMs, M.A. Fully Illustrated. 
Cloth, 29. 6d. [Ready immediately. 


A BOOK OF HISTORICAL POETRY. 
CARMINA BRITANNIAE. 2s. 


ENGLISH LITHRATURE. 
A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. by C. L. 


Tuomson. Fully Illustrated. Three Parts now ready. 


I. To Wycliffe and Langland. 2s. I1. From Langland to dsay. 
I1. Prom Lyndsay to Bacon. as.6d. IV. In preparation. um E 


RHADING BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLISH READING BOOKS. 
1S. 3d., and rs. 6d. each. 


TEMPLE READERS. Illustrated. rs. 6d. net each. 

ROMANCE READERS. Illustrated. 1s. each. 

STORIES FROM THE NORTHERN SAGAS. Illustrated. 
2$. e 


LANGUAGE BOOKS. 
LITTLE FRENOH FOLK. By C. T. Onions. 


lilustrations. 2s. 


LE ROYAUME DES FEES. By VioLet PARTINGTON. Little 
French Plays for School[Entertainments. Paper cover, gd. 


DEUTSCHE SAGEN. Third Year Reading Book in German. 
Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
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ENTIRELY NEW WORKS 


Easy Lessons in French. By V. P. 
KiTCHIN, R.A., and Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb.; Gold 
Medal of the Société Nationale des Professeurs de Frangais 
en Angleterre. With Coloured Plate and other Illustrations. 
Books I. and II. 6d. each. 

These two little books are intended as a preliminary course 
leading up to our recently published '' A New French Grammar,"’ 
by Messrs. Allpress and Laffitte. The author has aimed at 
making the acquisition of French interesting from the very start. 
The questions intended for oral practice should train the pupil 
to begin to understand and speak the language from the very 
first lesson. 


Cassell’s Pocket French Dictionary. 
FRENCH-ENGLISH—ENGLISH-FRENCH. By DE V. PAYEN- 
PAYNE, Assistant. Examiner in French to the University of 


London. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


“This Pocket Dictionary is an abridged edition of the ‘New French 
Dictionary’ revised by the late Mr. James Boielle and myself, which was first 
issued by Messrs. Cassell in 1904. A large number of words have had to be 
omitted altogether ; these are nearly all scientific and technical words, which 
would rarely be needed by a beginner in French. 

“ On the other hand, I have retained all words of ordinary everyday use, 
either literary or colloquial, and all phrases necessary to the student who is 
beginnicg to speak or write the French tongue have been retained. At the 
special request of the publishers I have kept the pronunciation marks." — From 
Mr. Payen-Payne's Preface. 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

“ It is compact, well printed, clear in its ideas, and admirably adapted to the 
pocket." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘Ie is the most comprehensive dictionary obtainable at the price, and it is 
printed in a style as pleasing as a much more costly book could be." — Notting- 
ham Guardian. 

CasselU's Educational Catalogue will be sent post free 
on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


IDEAL GIFT BOOKS 


A New Self-Help. A Story of worthy success 
achieved in many paths of life by men and women of yester- 
day and to-day. By ERNEST A. BRYANT. Illustrated. 
Price 5s. 


This book has been written to help young people who are 
about to commence a business career. The youth starting out 
in life needs counsel to direct and develop his energies in the 
right direction. He needs encouraging and inspiring in his 
efforts to succeed. The book shows the avenues by which 
success has been won and is still to be won. It is a book that 
should be placed in the hands of every schoolboy. It gives ex- 
cellent advice and examples to spur the youth on with vigour and 
hope. No more helpful volume could be given asa prize. It 
is pleasantly written in plain language, and contains many at- 
tractive full-page illustrations of scenes in the lives described. 


The Fairy-land of Living Things. By 
R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. With Rembrandt Photogravure 
Frontispiece and upwards of 160 Illustrations. In pictorial 


cloth cover, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


..'* A charming little book. The text is simply written, as it should be, and the 
illustrations are admirable."—A thenaumt. 


Cassell’s Eyes and No Eyes Series. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher), Author of ‘‘ Life 
and Her Children," ''The Fairyland of Science," &c. 
Containing 48 beautiful coloured plates and numerous 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, gilt edges. Price 3s. 6d. 


Cassell’s Catalogue of Reward Books will be sent post free 
on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, Londen, E.C. 
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M. Daumic) was distinctly the most popular. M. Daumic 
always lectured in the Geographical Society’s large hall, which 
was densely crowded. Hundreds of people were present, 
perhaps nearly a thousand, as many who had nothing to do 
with the courses were admitted on paying a franc at the 
door. The worst of it was that the room was always crowded 
at least half an hour before the lecture began, and, as ventila- 
tion was conspicuous by its absence (except for one tiny 
window), the state of the air can be better imagined than 
described. This on an August afternoon in Paris! The 
professor was generally rather late, and on one occasion 
forgot to come at all; so, after waiting for the best part of 
an hour in that horrible atmosphere, we were sent empty 
away. A few lectures on “ Prononciation et Diction” were 
delivered by Mlle. Fayolle-Faylis, of the Comédie Française, 
who proved an interesting speaker and who recited some 
poems with great expression. 

After the first week the general phonetic lessons were dis- 
continued and the students were thenceforth divided into three 
groups, according to nationality—the Anglo-American group, 
the German group, and the international group. This last 
included the Russians, Poles, Italians, Parthians, Elamites, 
Cretes and Arabians, dwellers in Mesopotamia, &c. The 
gentleman who conducted these classes was an able and 
painstaking teacher, who adapted his lectures to the special 
needs of the nationality of the students he was instructing. 
The writer, for one, obtained from him some good notes and 
useful hints. He showed us how to make and use an artificial 
palate. 

One of the most interesting features of the whole course 
(to any one interested in art) was the series of “ visites 
artistiques " paid to different museums and galleries with 
M. Carl, a gentleman well acquainted with French art, ancient 
and modern, and himself a sculptor and a pupil of Falguiére. 
With M. Carl we visited the picture and statuary galleries of 
the Louvre and the Luxembourg, as well as the smaller 
museums and the churches of Notre Dame and St. Denys. 


He did not touch upon any but French art, but his remarks 
upon the works of Rodin and Falguiére (in the Luxembourg! 
were such a treat as the lover of art gets but seldom and looks 
back upon with pleasure. 

With regard to the hours of lectures, we began work at 8 in the 
morning and continued till 11.30. The “visites artistiques " 
began at 2 p.m., but, as we were divided into two sections for 
this purpose, no one was on duty every day atthat hour. The 
literary lectures began generally at 4.30 and lasted an hour, 
after which we all scrambled off to join a “conversation 
circle." At 6.30 we wended our way homewards. 

On the days when one did not make a “ visite artistique” 
one had a lesson in phonetics or composition at 3 or 3.30, so 
that one's time was verv well occupied. 

There are two examinations at the end of the course. Of 
these, the Elementary :s elementary, and the certificate, there- 
fore, hardly worth having (that is, to any one who has anv 
English certificate of any standing, say the Intermediate 
Arts). The Advanced is very difficult, and one of the pro- 
fessors told us, at the commencement of the course, that the 
lectures delivered during that month would be insufficient to 
enable one to pass, and that no one ought to attempt it who 
had not been working on the same lines for a month or two 
previously. 

In conclusion, the writer does not advise English teachers 
to attend the Paris Course in preference to those in the 
northern towns. The Alliance has so many students that one 
has to go very early to lectures to obtain a place whence one 
can hear all that is said; one gets little individual attention 
(this is especially hard on those whose studies are not far 
advanced) and hears many foreign accents. The best thing 
for the English teacher is to take a course at Boulogne, Hon- 
fleur, or some northern town, where the needs of the English 
student are specially studied, and then, if he wants to see the 
sights of Paris, to go there at the expiration of his course, when 
the weather will be a little cooler and he will have me SEN 
of each day at his disposal. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


PEAKING at TN NM the President of the Board 
of Education announced that the Government in- 
tended to proceed with the Committee stage of the 
Education Bill in the autumn. In Mr. 
Runciman's view, it would be unintelli- 
gent to insist upon every detail of the 
measure as it has been drafted; but, as to the principles 
upon which the Bill is founded, the Government, he 
declared, would stand to their guns. The one basis of 
possible settlement is that of religious equality. The 
Government had no animosity against the Catholic or 
Anglican Churches, but so long as these Churches 
persistently adhered to every artificial privilege they 
possessed, Mr. Runciman thought that no final settle- 
ment was possible. The Church of England is somewhat 
in the position of the brewing interest. It is proposed to 
withdraw certain privileges, and the holders of the privi- 
leges are unable to see the justice of the measure. In 
both cases the word “spoliation ” is frequently used, and 
the Government, we may be sure, if only as a matter of 
policy, will refrain from pressing any measure that can 
give colour to the charge. ^ The best hope for the future 
lies in the growing inclination to follow the saner leaders 
of the Church in the belief that a national system of 
education is not a menace to religion. Mr. Runciman's 
compromise with regard to training colleges is also a good 
augury. 


The 
Education Bill. 


AA ORARIE, at any rate, the difficulty of the 
training colleges has been met. Legal questions 
were involved the settlement of which would have 
caused great delay as well as a good deal 

ir eid of unpleasant bickering. Some of the 

colleges asserted that under the trust 
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deeds it was not competent for the college to admit 
students who declined,to subscribe to the formularies 
of the religious body managing the institution. Mr. 
Runciman and the Archbishop of Canterbury have put 
their heads together and arrived at a modus vivendi for 
one year only without prejudice to future arrangements. 
The General Council of the Church of England Training 
Colleges have signified their agreement, and for the 
moment the glass stands at “set fair." The compromise 
is simply that the college authorities should offer half 
their vacant places to applicants who are not members of 
the Church of England, reserving the other half for their 
own members. The black sheep—we speak from the 
point of view of the college authorities—may be housed 
in any hostel or lodgings that are approved by the Board : 
they need not be admitted into the main pile of college 
buildings. Thus it will be possible to preserve the 
requisite atmosphere. This is a very sensible com- 
promise, and we congratulate both Mr. Runciman and 


the college authorities upon its completion. 
WF gave last month what seemed to us due pro- 
minence to the forthcoming Congress on Moral 
Education, but our simple announcement of the subjects 
and speakers is a scrannel pipe beside 
the fanfare of trumpets wherewith Lady 
Grove, in the Fortnightly Review, pro- 
claims the advent of the new dispensation. We have all 
sat in darkness and in the shadow of death till the 
light of Herr Spiller appeared. 


If ail teachers were imbued with the ideas I have endeavoured to 

foreshadow, the science of education would rapidly advance to a stage 
compared to which even what is now proposed by the organizers of the 
Congress will, when looked back upon, seem almost as benighted as 
present-day educational methods now appear to those who so enthusi- 
astically welcome the advent of the Great Conference. 
Expressed mathematically, this would run, As The 
Journal of Education : Herr Spiller :: Herr Spiller : 
Lady Grove. We ask, then, what is this new Gospel ? 
It is “the idea of the permeation of the moral idea into 
. . 19 [14 . . . 
the ordinary everyday curriculum "— living ethical 
teaching palpitating with the largest and deepest human 
interests.” And if the sceptic inquires whether this 
living ethical teaching can be applied to the extraction of 
the cube root, Lady Grove triumphantly replies, “ Real 
illustrations, vibrate with human interest, can be bor- 
rowed from algebraic problems which will clutch the 
heart and mind of the child.” To be quite serious, this 
Gospel, in so far as it is true, is as old as the hills, as old 
as George Herbert— 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine ; 


Lady Crove's 
Ethics. 


as old as the Psalmist— 
Thy law is my delight, I meditate in it day and night. 


All sound teaching must in a sense be moral, but the 
moral of an arithmetic lesson is to do the sum right; and 
the attempt to instil cosmopolitanism through the medium 
of algebra is a pedagogic solecism excusable only in an 
amateur whose heart is better than her head. 


qe E persistent efforts of the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant Masters to secure a defined position for 
assistant masters have borne fruit in the Endowed Schools 
(Masters) Act, which has passed its 
third reading in the House of Lords. 
The Bill is the outcome of negotiations 
between the Board of Education and the Assistant 
Masters’ Association. It enacts, in the first place, that 


Tenure 
of Masters. 
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assistant masters shall be the servants of the governing 
body. As the governors provide in, most cases the salaries, 
and as the head master is not always a man of means, 
this is only legalizing the position that in practice pre- 
vails. The passing of this Bill will be hailed by assistant 
masters as giving them a recognized status and making 
them the servants of the school. The clause applies 
equally to head masters, as does the whole Bill, but 
practically the different treatment brought about by it will 
only affect assistant masters. It is further provided that, 
unless the scheme contains a special clause with regard to 
dismissal, assistant masters can only be dismissed at the 
end of a term and after at least two months’ notice. We 
take it that the meaning here is that, if the scheme gives 
more favourable conditions to either head or assistant, 
those conditions will prevail, but that it will not be com- 
petent for governors to make a condition of a week’s 
notice. 


[t will be noticed that the Bill refers only to endowed 
schools, and of these specifically excludes the schools 
mentioned in Section 3 of the Endowed Schools Act. 
Here is a plain indication how far we 
Limited to 

certain Schools, 21€ removed from a complete system of 
secondary education. Certain of the 
big public schools are excluded ; no municipal or county 
school will come under the enactment. Women are not 
so much as mentioned. Theseare grave defects. Atthe 
same time, we shall welcome the Bill if it is passed, and, 
as it is not controversial, there seems a reasonable hope 
that it may become law. We shall welcome it as an 
instalment of necessary legislation, and we shall further 
welcome it as setting a standard and establishing a 
custom. So far as we know, there is no grievance on 
these points in municipal or county schools; they are 
controlled by business men, and formal contracts are 
made with the masters and mistresses by the authority 
paying the salaries. But, as education becomes more 
and more a national interest, it will be seen that, even in 
private schools, authority must step in to secure reason- 

able fixity of tenure. 


HE half-timer is still with us, in spite of all that has 
been done to abolish him. It is good news that 


Mr. Runciman has appointed an Inter-Departmental 
M Committee to report upon this matter. 

e . . . . . 
Half-timer. The Committee is to inquire, first, into 


the extent to which advantage is taken of 
existing enactments as to partial attendance at school, 
the occupations followed by the children exempted, and 
the effect upon the industrial and general education of the 
children ; secondly, to consider the practical effect upon 
industries and wage-earning, and upon educational 
organization and expenditure of legislation abolishing or 
restricting half-time employment; and, finally, to report 
whether it is desirable to amend the law by raising the 
age for partial exemption, or by raising the age for total 
exemption while providing facilities for partial exemp- 
tion. The Committee includes representatives of textile 
and other industries in the North of England, and appears 
to be a strong one for the purpose. It will be necessary, 
if the Report of this Committee is to take effect in lessen- 
ing or abolishing half-timers, to convince both the working 
man and the employer of the economic unsoundness of 
the use of immature material. 


THe prosecution of Mr. Collins by the attendance 
officer has produced a somewhat unexpected re- 


sult. From the first, it seemed to us, judging from the 
information supplied by the newspapers, 
Temen of that the prosecution was vexatious. The 


attendance officer might perhaps have 
been better employed in looking after children who are 
neglected by their parents, and who are receiving no 
education, instead of directing his attention to Mr. Collins, 
whose children were allowed to run wild upon a definite 
educational method, if we may so phrase it. Mr. Collins 
defended himself in the Court to such effect as td pro- 
duce a body of sympathizers who are providing the 
necessary capital to enable him to open a school after 
his own heart. The interview in which Mr. Collins pro- 
pounds his views is full of interest. Much that is pro- 
posed, though it looks well on paper and is in accordance 
with sound principle, will probably be found impossible 
in practice and will need considerable modification. But 
teachers are so confined by government codes and regula- 
tions, and so hampered by classroom conventions and 
etiquette that it will be good to see an experiment in 
which these bugbears are absent. Dealing with large 
numbers, some approach to military precision of move- 
ment becomes necessary ; but the less the better is un- 
doubtedly true. 


N Mr. Collins's ideal school the pupil will not be 
awakened, but will be allowed to sleep as long as he 


will. Such a condition of affairs is right in theory, and 
in practice it is probable that healthy 
Liberty. children will wake at the normal hour; 


yet we cannot conceive breakfast going 
on all the morning, and children coming into their open- 
air classrooms at any time they like. In such details as 
these the convenience of the whole cannot be allowed to 
suffer from the erratic behaviour of the few.  Theoreti- 
cally it is well that “ a child should play, eat, work, and 
sleep according to his own volition, under the tactful 
guidance of trained teachers." To carry out with success 
such a scheme requires exceptional teachers and very 
small classes. We are quite at one with the proposal 
that the elimination of fear is the first thing to aim at. 
It is a commonplace that the child who lives in hourly 
fear of blows never becomes a healthy normal adult; 
but it is difficult to eliminate altogether the sense of 
fear. The public-school boy, who is often a healthy and 
fearless animal, and to this fact owes many of his good 
qualities, yet creates for himself tyrants in the shape of 
public opinion, whose word he is terrified to break. The 
sense of physical fear certainly ought to be absent, but 
there is another feeling, better described, perhaps, as awe, 
that certainly ought to be present. 


R. DIEBOW, Medical Adviser on Physical Train- 
ing to the German Government, after studying the 
English systems of physical training, has been making 
some interesting remarks thereon. As 


and Physioó was to be expected, he finds much to 
Exercises. admire in the school games. To practice 


in these he attributes the power of rapid 
decision in sudden emergencies. With the system of 
physical training as carried on in elementary schools he 
was less pleased, and his criticism is one that we may do 
well to lay to heart. He finds that in the syllabus there 
is no inspiration, no spirit of recreation. He conceives 
that in a short time these exercises might become 
monotonous, and a punishment to teacher and pupil 
alike. Here, no doubt, lies the chief danger of all formal- 
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ized physical exercises. The sense of enjoyment must 
be present if good results are to follow. The adult who 
undertakes one of the remedial physical courses that are 
so popular to-day is buoyed up by faith in his ultimate 
cure, and this feeling makes the monotony endurable. 
The child has no such feeling, and is apt to become 
promptly bored. Games are the real thing, because of 
their human interest. It is of the first importance that 
physical exercises should be enjoyed. 


E EL new regulations for the training of teachers in 
elementary schools deal largely with the matter of 


training in hygiene and physical exercises. These are 
Hygiene apparently to be made compulsory, 

in Training though for the present students reading 
Colleges. for a University degree are exempt from 


the compulsion on the ground of their 
many studies. This exemption will only prevail for a 
time, we trust, and the student when he has obtained his 
degree can then take up these subjects. The matter is 
urgent, says the prefatory memorandum, and the absence 
of proper training in both school hygiene and physical 
exercises is proving to be a grave defect. The teacher, 
it is stated, should know enough elementary anatomy and 
physiology to understand the general structure and func- 
tions of the body. He should understand something of 
the nervous system in order that he may detect signs of 
overstrain. He should be able to recognize the early 
signs of infectious diseases. That the subjects are of 
immense human interest no one will deny. The care of 
the body has been too much neglected in thepast. Indeed 
it has been considered almost indecent to understand and 
a sign of self-indulgence to consider the functions of the 
body. Buta caution is needed. This is oneof the cases 
where a little knowledge may be a dangerous thing. The 
teaching given must be thorough and honest as far as it 
goes and based upon the best knowledge available. 


A REMARKABLE sign of the times is to be found in 

the decree of the Board of Education with regard 
to the headships of training colleges for women. Persons 
who have no direct dealings with training 


E for colleges would probably be surprised to 
Women. learn that men hold the control of women 


students. Institutions of this kind are 
naturally conservative in their administration. It is con- 
ceivable that, when they were built, few if any women 
could be found willing to undertake their control. Things 
have altered now. The Board are convinced “ that there 
is no lack of capable women who can most effectively 
undertake the responsibilities of the headship of a resi- 
dential college both on its administrative and instructional 
sides." Accordingly the Board require that when vacan- 
cies occur in the headships of women's colleges these 
shall be filled by women. The statement that there are 
plenty of women capable of accepting these posts is no 
less true than that it is in the interests of the women 
students that a woman should be at the head of the 
college. 


E do not know that Manchester needed the caution 
given by Lord Morley on his installation. as 
Chancellor of the University. He warned his audience 
Scienceand the that the new scientific learning of the 
Humanities. last fifty years or so could not be di- 
vorced without loss to itself from the 
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humanistic studies that had caused the rise of the older 
Universities some centuries ago. Like Lord Morley, 
we refrain here from a discussion of compulsory 
Greek, and we admit that a University in its best 
meaning connotes the widest studies of all subjects 
of interest to mankind. It may be true—indeed, it is 
true—that science can be studied in a narrow and “ un- 
scientific " spirit: in just such a spirit have the classics 
been studied in some periods. The word “pedant " 
might be aptly used in both cases. But there is nothing 
essentially narrowing in the study of science: rather the 
reverse; while it is more just to say that the study of 
the classics, apart from the interests of actuality, may 
produce this narrowness. We are in full sympathy with 
the words of Bacon which Lord Morley quoted, to the 
effect that the object of reading is not to confute or deny 
what is read, not to believe or take for granted, but to 
weigh and consider. Studied in this spirit, any subject 
should result in what may justly rank as a University 
education. 


HE reform in language teaching has not penetrated 
to Eton, and Dr. Rouse’s plea in the Saturday 
Review for the adoption of the New Method in learning 
Latin and Greek has fallen on deaf ears. 
The Latin and Greek Grammar paper 
set at the last Eton College Election is 
a survival of scholasticism and a direct encouragement 
to gerund-grinding. Forms are asked that are rarely, if 
ever, found outside the grammar. In the first question 
the infant scholar is required to give the genitive plural 
of supellex and the accusative singular of Phoebe ; in the 
third, the supines of consono and inveterasco. He is 
asked the meaning of undelibet, a word unknown to 
classical Latin. In Greek he is asked to distinguish 
avrós 6 avnp and ô avnp autos, codos ô åvýp and ó dvnp roos 
—a question that would puzzle Wilamowitz- Móllendorff. 
The passage for Latin elegiacs might well have been set 
for the Hertford, and if any boy successfully tackled it 
we should say, as Herbert Spencer did when beaten at 
billiards, “Such proficiency is indicative of a misspent 
youth." In time, and presumably in marks, Latin verse 
counts as much as history, geography, science, English 
literature and composition — all which subjects are 
lumped together in a general paper. 


The 
Little Victims. 


pi- long expected Regulations for the Training of 

Teachers in Secondary Schools have come in the 
nick of time to save from extinction two or three colleges 
which were, financially, on their last 
legs. They are retrospective—i.e., the 
first grant will be paid for the year end- 
ing July 31, 1908. The grants are at the rate of £100 
for each group of five students; but ten students is the 
minimum recognized. The provision for the present is 
sufficiently liberal; but it is to be hoped that the sum 
of £5,000 earmarked by the Exchequer for this purpose 
will, if necessary, be increased, and that the warning of 
the Board that, if students multiply, the grant may be 
proportionally reduced will not be enforced. The con- 
dition that not less than two-thirds of the teaching 
practice must be taken in a secondary school will press 
hardly on some colleges, and we see no reason why the 
grant should not be a capitation grant of £20, as in 
the elementary training colleges. In all other respects 
the conditions appear to us just and reasonable. 


Crants for 
Training Colleges. 
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THE CURRICULUM OF AMERICAN HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 
By W. H. WINCH, M.A. 


NE of the biggest problems now looming ahead in the 
course of English educational administration is the 
“ co-ordination ” of the work of elementary and secondary 
schools. When primary education alone was held to be an 
affair of the State, and secondary education was regarded as 
exclusively a private one, its solution was not within the 
range of practical policy. Schools were divided by social 
class, in so far as the payment or non-payment of fees 
determined this, and not by their differences in curricula. 
The study of quadratic equations, for example, would be 
elementary work in one town, but purely secondary in 
another, and in a third would be common to both kinds of 
schools. Modern languages, again, might be taught in both 
elementary and high schools, whilst English, curiously enough, 
as a distinct school subject, was at one time almost limited to 
schools of the lower type. Butthis old order is rapidly passing 
away, and the responsibility of Local Educational Authorities 
for schools of both kinds will, before long, bring this question 
of the relationship of the curricula of the two types of school 
into the focus of educational attention. What are these 
schools for? How far should they specialize? How far 
should one be simply a continuation of the other? To what 
extent should the lower directly prepare its pupils for the 
higher, and how far should each be self-contained ? At what 
age should the promising pupils of the elementary schools 
leave them and commence their studies in the secondary 
schools ? 

Many of my readers will already have strong opinions on 
some or all of these questions; but it is not my intention to 
argue debatable matters. Whatever our opinions, it cannot 
but be useful for us to consider what has been done by other 
countries which have already attempted to solve these prob- 
lems; and to-day I propose briefly to indicate the views and prac- 
tices of the United States in so far as they affect the curriculum 
of the high school. These questions, as an American would 
say, have been “up to them” for some time, and, rightly or 
wrongly, they have come toa decision which has had, and will 
continue to have, far-reaching effects on the relations between 
the curricula of primary and secondary schools. 

First of all, there is no scholarship system in the United 
States by which clever children are drafted off to the high 
schools at an early age. There is a popular notion in England 
that the American public elementary school is a kind of 
omnium gatherum specially distinguished by the proximity 
of the young aristocrat to the young plebeian. They are said, 
in our newspaper rhetoric, to sit side by side upon the same 
benches. As a fact, the desks are single desks, and personal 
contact is not easy; but we know what is meant. The notion 
is, I think, a wrong one. Many more children attend the 
public elementary schools than in England, but the schools are 
differentiated in social class, like our own, according to their 
locality. But certainly, when there, the pupils go through the 
school and finish the course before they go to the high schools. 
When they have received the graduation certificate from their 
own school they can enter free of charge the public high school. 
The average age of entry is about fourteen and a half years, 
though some, who can graduate before fourteen, go earlier. 

Since all the schools under the same Local Authority work 
under one authorized plan of studies, graduation from the 
elementary school, so far as an official syllabus can secure it, 
means the attainment of a definite standard. But even a 
reasonable uniformity is no more attained by this means in 
America than by the Lehrpläne in Germany. It is not an 
extremist estimate to say that a very large number of children 
who enter the high school are not of the mental calibre suit- 
able to undertake high-school work. Our scholarship system, 
with its examinations, prevents this from happening in our 
country, at least to the same extent. But our difficulty in high 
schools is that the child comes in from the elementary school 
without having begun certain studies—for example, algebra 


and French—of which his confréres in the high school, inferior 
perhaps in ability, already have some knowledge. America 
escapes this difficulty. How isit done? Does the elementary 
school, which keeps its pupils till about fourteen years of age, 
teach these things before they leave? Some mensuration 
and a very valuable kind of equational arithmetic, often called 
algebra, are frequently done in the elementary school, but, on 
the whole, the electives—that is, special and non-elementary 
subjects begun in the last year or two of the primary school 
—are dying out. Boston has practically abandoned them 
altogether, and they are decreasing in New York. In Chicago 
I saw none whatever. The high-school teachers are unani- 
mous in the opinion that the beginnings of high-school subjects 
are best left to the high school; and my own opinion, formed 
from what I saw of some foreign language electives of New York 
and elsewhere, coincides with theirs. I incline to think, there- 
fore, that if co-ordination with us requires the commencement 
of high-school subjects in the elementary school, it will be 
making a demand which is not likely to be adequately met, if 
due regard is paid to the work of the average elementary pupil, 
and which American experience is decidedly against. In this 
connexion we may note, if we will, the rapid disappearance in 
our own country of “ specific subjects " in elementary schools, 
and the limitation of our junior scholarship examinations to 
elementary subjects. I should personally prefer a scholarship 
examination of natural powers rather than one of acquired 
school knowledge of any kind ; but the time for this is not yet 
come. 

The American pupil comes to high school when he is about 
fourteen years of age. What can he do? If he is one of the 
best pupils from a good school he is, in many respects, a well 
educated boy. His English is good, he has read many English 
masterpieces; he composes well and brightly, shows some 
individuality in his style, and, in some cities, he has a remark- 
able power of grammatical analysis and a thoroughly rational 
grip of the functions of English words. He spells well, too, 
I think, though some Americans complain that spelling is 
becoming "a back number." His arithmetic is good, decidedly 
good; he is rapid in computation and swift in his solution of 
problems; and, usually, he is far beyond our own children in 
mensuration. He knows his own history well, and something 
of that of England; he is aware of what his Constitution means, 
and has a fair knowledge of geography, though much less than 
] expected to find. He is not an adept in physical exercises; 
he does not usually draw well; and, generally, he cannot sing 
at sight. He knows nothing of Euclidean or demonstrative 
geometry, but he has had, in many cases, an admirable course 
of observational and constructional geometry. He knows 
nothing, or next to nothing, of any language but English; but 
his algebra—or, as I should prefer to call it, his equational 
arithmetic—is, in some cities, very good indeed. And, owing to 
the universal method of text-book and recitation, he is ready 
in speech and can learn from books. 

What does the high school do with pupils such as this? If 
I wish to avoid hasty and unfair generalizations, I must 
limit myself to the high schools of the public-school system 
and to those of a well developed school system. Let it not be 
thought for a moment that there are no great private schools 
in America (we call our corresponding schools great public 
schools): there certainly are, and they stand, like our own, 
quite outside the general school system. But, somewhat un- 
like our own, there is in America a fairly close correspondence 
between the curricula of all American secondary schools, both 
public and private. It must, however, be understood that, in 
the following account, I am considering primarily the public 
(in the American sense) high school. And, for the moment, I 
shall further limit myself to the ordinary high school as opposed 
to those—verv, very much fewer in number—of a manual 
training or commercial type. 

The ordinary public high school, whether for boys or girls 
or for both sexes, has, almost invariably, a four-year course. Its 
pupils are designated “ First Year," " Second Year,” and. so 
on; though in some States the expression “ Grade IX.,” ' Grade 
X.," &c. (continuing the nomenclature of the primary school), is 
the official description. But these are not grades in the 
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ordinary sense, for all the pupils do not take the same subjects. 
From a system in which, almost invariably, he is completely 
under the control of one teacher for all subjects, the pupil is 
transported to one in which, opponents say, he can take what 
he likes, under whatever teachers he chooses. This, it is 
asserted, constitutes the essence of the elective system, which 
may be suitable to a University (in their hearts they don’t feel 
that it is), but is very unsuitable for a boy or girl of fourteen 
years of age. This is the casus belli just now of opposing 
educational forces. The believer in electives thinks the school 
should be adapted to as many courses as possible, and advocates 
the cultivation of a pupil's strong points rather than an all-round 
augmentation of his powers. I am not sure that an extremist 
would not say that one has no right to force a boy to learn 
what he does not want to know. However all these things 
mav be, the elective system is just now not in quite so much 
favour as it was a few years ago. New York, which has pro- 
vided high-school accommodation rather recently, has had an 
opportunity of profiting by the experience of other large cities 
in States of longer high-school experience. Its high-school 
curriculum appears to me, having regard to American 
conditions, to preserve a very judicious balance between com- 
pulsory or required subjects on the one hand, and optional or 
elective subjects on the other. 

I am well aware that, except to the enthusiastic specialist, 
courses of study and syllabuses are dreary reading; but I fear 
I must ask my reader to glance at the summary here presented. 
I will subsequently comment on the points which seem to me 
noteworthy ; but, with the suminary before him, the reader will 
be in a position to form coficlusions independently of any 
judgments of mine. 

NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS. 
First YEAR. 
Required Subjects : 


iuf cT *5 periods per week 
Latin or German or French ................... $5 » » 
D qm DR ACNS 9 » » 
Biology (including Botany, Zoology, and 
Physiology, in different parts of the year) 5 » » 
Physical Training... eee 2 5 » 
d TEE 2 5 2 
Vocal n TREE. I » » 
Total T" 25 LT] LES 
Optional Subjects ; 
None. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Required Subjects : 

Bog re 3 periods per week 
Latin or German or French ................... 9 » » 
Plane Geometry 1 ocius citas bey Es 4 » » 
Greek and Roman Hlistory.............. se 3 » » 
Physical Training... 2 » » 
Drawing MASON GER ud dea ae EO EA E a o Tn e Ed eol id 2 » » 
pg nr ec MR I y ” 

Total bettie Seber 20 E] 99 
Optional Subjects : 
Greek or German or French or Spanish ...... 5 periods per week 
Cie mist ey cs T A tend oto aioe ULM sth 5 » » 


Latin or German or French |...................-- $ » » 
English History... Z » T 
Physics or a third foreign language ............ » » 
Geometry and Algebra (second course) or 

OOk-keeping ............ eee S. x » 
Physical Training... n 2 5 » 
` Total "Tm 20 99 LP] 

Optional Subjects : 


Greek or German or French or Spanish ...... 


Stenography and Typewriting .................. Ao 44 ” 
ook-keeping ................. "———— € 7 3 5$ 
ui EMT 3 » » 
Botany or Zoology .......... ees 4-3 E 


* A period is a lesson not exceeding 50 minutes in length. 


— — 


* 


FouRTH YEAR. 


Required Subjects: 

English: ài eos iocis eei Ou QU OMPD d 3 periods per week 
A foreign language ..... ...... eee 4 i x 
Chemistry or Physiography or Biology or a 

third foreign language ........................ A 45 35 
American History and Civics ........... ......... 4- s » * 
Physical Training ................... esses esses Bis is - 

Total ........... I7- -4y - 


Optional Subjects : 
Physics (as in third year) 
Greek or Latin or German or French or 


5 periods per week 


*$95925«ec€9»s0990902»2c09924€9 


Spanish «odore otro ted vom le Pte Le n AU 4 » bs 
Additional Latin or Greek or English ......... 3 4 js 
Mathematics M EE 4- j i 
Mediæval and Modern History _............... J3 3 " 
ECONOMICS? iia aceesi ver enia Eee TE Savas 3' y ji 
Stenography and Typewriting .................. $^ .35 i 
Commercial Law and Commercial Geography 3 ,„ " 
Domestic Science (Sewing, Cooking, and 

Household Economy) ........................ s “ay j 
DrAWIDE" srnce e E a A I «35 55 


At first glance one is apt to miss the real relation between 
compulsory and optionalstudies. Itis easy enough to note that, 
in the first year, all pupils must take the same course, and that, 
as the years go on, the array of optional subjects becomes 
more and more formidable, and that more time is allotted to 
them. The balance appears indeed to tip over to the elective 
side. But this is appearance only, for “no pupil may take up 
more than twenty-one periods requiring preparation.” The 
phrase " requiring preparation ” is inserted to exclude physical 
training, music, and drawing. In the light of this regulation 
let us once more consider the time which can be devoted to 
optional studies as compared with compulsory ones. 

In the first year the pupil can take no optional subjects. 
In the second year he has six periods only to spare from his 
obligatory subjects; and thus is practically limited to one 
optional subject. In the third year he has only three periods 
a week to spare from prescribed subjects; this fact would 
appear to prevent three four-period subjects on the optional 
list from being taken at all; but, doubtless, there is some in- 
completeness of adjustment between regulations and actu- 
alities. And, even in the fourth year, the optional possibilities 
are limited to six periods. But, as will have been noted, there 
are alternatives given amongst the required subjects them- 
selves; so that, on the whole, a curriculum is provided which 
adequately leads the way to college, to normal school, and, less 
adequately, to business pursuits, and, quite inadequately, to 
the principal. business pursuit of women—namely, marriage 
and home life. Still, there is a concession to the last in the 
fourth year—a concession which, in America, is far from 
being regarded as inevitable. 

It is easy enough to say, all students must take A and B or 
C or D and E, and may take F or G or H; but logicians 
and practical organizers are well aware that a few apparently 
simple regulations of this kind yield a variety of groupings 
which astonish the non-mathematical by their number, and 
perplex the organizer. Only the great size of the schools and 
the American talent for organization make it possible to meet 
so many diverse wants without great wastefulness both of 
money and teaching power. For the most highly developed 
American public high school counts its students by thousands, 
whilst England counts hers by hundreds and Germany occu- 
pies an intermediate position numerically. But in Germany 
it is permissible to have much more rigorously prescribed 
courses, since her “ modern side" and “classical side” are, 
generally speaking, in separate schools and not, as in America 
and England, side by side within the same school building. 
So far, then, the American high school resembles the English ; 
but, in the actual balance of the curriculum, there are wide 
divergencies, and the divergencies are wider still between the 
ages at which English and American pupils commence to 
study the different subjects of which their curriculum consists. 

In the balance of the curriculum some of the distinctions 
leap to the eye. English heads the lists, not only in New York, 
but in every American high-school system I am acquainted with. 
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Strange as it seems to German teachers that any English teacher 
could ever have held that “English can take care of itself,” 
it is still more incomprehensible to the American. And then 
what a proud position is occupied by history! A people 
described as materialistic, money-loving, non-sentimental, and 
oyer-scientific, with little reverence for the past, who wish, it 
is said, " to run a moist pen slick through everything and start 
fresh,” like the French constitution-mongers of '91, are found 
beginning their historical studies with Greece and Rome, 
passing on to England, with side-glances into European 
history, and concluding with a careful study of their own 
history and Constitution. I have long been, as far as an 
amateur may be, a careful student of American history; but I 
can assure the reader that the historical lessons which I 
heard in some of the high schools took for granted more than 
I knew; and the boys—yes, and the girls too—handled it in a 
thoughtful way which was delightful to witness. But why omit 
it in the first year, since the pupils from the elementary 
schools have in this subject a far better preliminary equipment 
than our own? And why does this nation of inveterate 
travellers entirely omit geography ? 

Let us note, too, in the required subjects for the first year, 
Latin or German or French. Ifthe same school is to take all 
sorts of secondary pupils it is inevitable, I venture to submit 
with deference to those who value Latin for all, that these 
alternatives be allowed. But there is no attempt to begin two 
foreign languages at once. To do so is, in my opinion, a 
serious pedagogical error; though I admit there is no scientific 
evidence that such a course is harmful. 

Physical training is required from all, whatever their voca- 
tion in life is likely to be. There are no options as far as this 
is concerned; but drawing and singing are compulsory for 
the first two years only. 

These boys and girls begin their algebra when they are, on 
the average, fourteen and a half years of age. This must be 
an astonishing fact to an English secondary teacher. True, 
when they do begin, they give five periods a week to it, but 
discontinue it altogether in the second year, in order, for the 
first time, to take up demonstrational geometry. I have no 
doubt at all that much of our own dissatisfaction with our 
Euclidean or other demonstrational geometry has arisen, and 
arises now, from the fact that it is commenced with our pupils 
at too early an age. And I venture to doubt whether, with 
young children, reasoning about matters spatial is as profit- 
able as reasoning about numerical or grammatical relationships, 
in both of which matters the best American elementary schools 
begin early and achieve success. However this may be, the 
delay of demonstrative geometry is intentional in the United 
States. ; 

As to the ancient classics, any brief reference could be 
hardly other than misleading. But I ought to say that I was 
much impressed by the thoughtful and rational character of 
the teaching of Latin prose: if the American boy does not 
know the thought lying behind a form of words and the reason 
for a construction, he is quite incompetent, his teachers say. 
Is this a peculiarity unshared by English boys? I was dis- 
tressed by the evident discomfiture under which the instruction 
in Greek seemed to be labouring. It was felt by its teachers to 
be a subject on the wane. I speak here more especially of the 
public schools. And we may note again at how late an age 
these subjects are commenced and how little time is given to 
them. 

America begins its natural science on the biological and 
not on the physical side; and, quaintly and unexpectedly to 
me, science is altogether omitted in New York from the 
compulsory subjects in the second year, though it is taken up 
again in the third. And physics precedes chemistry in the 
obligatory course. I am not at all sure whether students of 
the first year in high school might not more profitably take a 
kind of general science course, with much experiment and 
many calculations by the pupil—and this for all pupils: 
it would relieve the definite scientific courses of those whose 
main interest is in other fields of study, and give to all an 
apercu into the quantitative methods of science. Preceding 
this, however, I strongly hold, comes an observational and less 


quantitative outlook on nature which is indeed attained in the 
best achievements of those schools which take that nebulous 
and ambitiously named subject, Nature study. In some few 
American elementary schools the preliminary quantitative 
course above referred to has been in satisfactory operation for 
many years in Grade VIII. (our Standard VII.); but America’s 
general experience, as well as our own, does not make for its 
wide adoption in elementary schools. 

Reading through this account, I fear that I have unwittingly 
given the impression that the public high school is a very 
practical institution, with little outlook towards continued 
education, and with none of its faces definitely set toward a 
classical education at the University. Let me quote, in 
counterpoise, the actual course for the fourth year in a 
graduating class of a girls’ public high school. This was the 
classical class, and most of the pupils were going to college 
to work for the A.B. (we say B.A.) degree. 

The classical studies were as follows—Latin: Caesar, 
I.-IV.; Cicero, six books; Sallust, “ Catiline " ; Virgil, 
" Aeneid," I.-VI.; Latin prose composition (which the girls 
were said to find very difficult), but no verse. Greek: 
Homer, “ Iliad" I.-IV.; Xenophon, “ Anabasis " I.-IV.; 
Xenophon's " Cyropaedia" had been used for sight work. 
The girls gave a friendly laugh over my English pronunciation 
of the word, and, horribile dictu, I gave a false quantity to 
the i and so achieved complete popularity. 

Five periods weekly had been given to Latin for four years 
and to Greek for three years. Two years had been given to 
French, with four recitations weekly. Four periods had been 
given to English, four to American history, two to physical 
exercises; all of which go without saying. No mathematics 
had been done in the last or graduating year; no music, no 
drawing. “Domestic subjects?’’ I queried. A general and 
smiling negative was the response. “ Why do they smile?” 
" Possibly," said the Principal, " they are thinking of all their 
Greek and Latin, and how they would find time for domestic 
work." I hardly thought so; their look did not express that 
mental attitude ; it was rather one of conscious superiority to 
such things—a feeling which implies the continued decline of 
the old Yankee population and gives point to President 
Roosevelt's fulminations against race suicide. 


HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION AS A PRE- 
PARATION FOR WOMANHOOD.* 


By Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
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DUCATION and social problems are the two subjects 
most prominent in the mind of thinking people at the 
present time. Our very difficulties make it easy to see the 
immense importance of such an education as shall fit all 
future citizens for the demands which will be imposed upon 
them in due time by the conditions of modern life. The close 
connexion, almost amounting to identification, of ethics and 
politics, as the Greeks conceived them, is scarcely an exagger- 
ation in our days. There, perhaps, has never been a time 
when it has been so needful for all those who are in any way 
called to positions of responsibility and influence to make 
themselves familiar with those aspects of the social problem 
that are fundamentally educational. For no effective legis- 
lation is possible in advance of public opinion, and progress 
will continue to be slow and halting until the schools do more 
in creating, in those whose minds they so largely form, a 
liberal Christian public opinion, which shall not only render 
advance possible, but hasten it. 

To turn, then, to our girls’ schools in particular. There is 
much current criticism of the education we give, and many 
doubts whether it fulfils its function of “preparation for 
complete living." 
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The standard of attainment for the average girl who leaves 
school short of the sixth form can scarcely be said to have 
risen appreciably in the last ten to fifteen years, and in the 
future we may have to content ourselves with an even lower 
standard in “ bookish " attainment. The increasing disappear- 
ance of the line of demarcation between primary and secondary 
education, though by no means to be regretted, is one factor 
which will tend to this result in all our public schools. All 
scholars cannot conform to equal standards; both Examiners 
and Inspectors must realize this, and already we have evidence 
of the relaxation of rigid tests in the wise action, already 
referred to, of the L.C.C. and others in regard to their scholars 
and future teachers. But this somewhat lower standard of 
attainment reached by the average girl (leaving on one side 
those whose complete school course has been followed by 
University or professional training) need not distress us 
unduly if we feel that we are giving her something of equal 
value. Not knowledge as such, but “virtuous action as the 
end of all earthly learning,” is the ultimate test of a sound 
education. I do not wish to undervalue knowledge, but simply 
to urge the well known truth that true education does not 
necessarily and universally imply scholarship—that it is not 
the amount known, but the use made of it, that gives such 
knowledge as is imparted its vital power. Knowledge that is 
theoretical only is but half knowledge: it is not complete until 
it is related to human experience and life’s duties. 

It would be ungenerous, however, not to recognize, with the 
fullest appreciation, what has been accomplished in the face 
of many difficulties ; for few secondary schools, so far, have 
really had a chance to show what they can do in a complete 
course. The average length of the pupil's attendance at the 
same school is surprisingly short (some give it as from two to 
three years only), and it has therefore almost been impossible 
to secure a good foundation and continuity of teaching. We 
must look to a more enlightened public opinion for the realiza- 
tion that no school course can be satisfactory unless com- 
pletely graded throughout. In spite, however, of these draw- 
backs every one recognizes the work that has been done by 
public-school life for the modern girl in the training in self- 
control, in public spirit, in the sense of responsibility and 
power to use it. 

If the claims of preparation for citizenship are to be met, we 
must reconsider our curriculum. In these days the curriculum 
must be thought out and defined in relation to the child and 
its growing activities. The perception of the relation between 
the two is, of course, our great debt to Froebel and to those 
who have developed his point of view. Indeed, for the last 
hundred years, the efforts of most educational reformers have 
combined to direct our attention to the psychological aspedt of 


education rather than to its purely logical or intellectual aspect.. 


We have learned to look upon education as fundamentally a 
process of development of child nature through provision of 
appropriate environment rather than as a building up of a 
certain definite amount of knowledge or body of truth. 

The one point of view lays stress on the process (unfolding 
of activity); the other on the end (acquirement of knowledge) 
as it was generally conceived. But this is not enough. The 
child does not stand alone, and an individualistic treatment is 
now seen to be inadequate, even though so much of our social 
system still bears the mark of individualism. “We are all 
Socialists now,” in education as elsewhere. The Italian 
Renaissance, with its claim for individual culture and for 
personal distinction, had to be supplemented by the Reforma- 
tion movement in Northern Europe, which not only recog- 
nized the inalienable right of every individual as such to 
education, but, further, saw in education the main hope of 
social reform and improvement. In the same way, our plea 
for the completest possible developinent of the child—whether 
the process is called primary or secondary education—cannot 
stop short of the recognition that both the rasson d'étre and 
the means of personal culture, of self-realization in the true 
sense, lies in the service of others. 

The coping-stone of education consists in the realization of 
this claim and the fitness to fulfil it, for “ through civic insti- 
tutions alone [as one of the greatest teachers—T. H. Green 
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—of the past generation was never weary of pointing out] 
is it possible for the idea of moral perfection to be realized 
by human beings." Such profound truths as the losing of 
the life to save it, the greater blessedness of giving than of 
receiving, are amongst those fundamental principles of our 
moral and spiritual nature that are " once true, always true”; 
but perhaps it comes home to us with more force than ever 
in an age which, whether we regret it or not, is essentially 
democratic. The destinies of a people are no longer controlled 
by external authority. Society has come to the adult stage 
of self-government and self-control, and the claim made on 
the conscious allegiance and intelligent co-operation of all its 
members is proportionately greater. In view of all this, one 
of the greatest needs of our day is to find some way of train- 
ing our girls for the increased responsibilities and duties of 
citizenship that more and more come within the sphere of 
practice and actual life for women as well as men. 

What, then, are our girls’ schools doing to render their 
pupils capable of taking their place, of fulfilling their social 
and civic function in the world; and what is really the best 
preparation for a life of such activity? Are we to study 
politics instead of history? Are we to cut ourselves off from 
the great impersonal world of science, from the whole realm 
of imaginative literature and art, because they may seem re- 
mote from our aim? Are we to touch nothing but those 
subjects whose bearing on practical problems of domestic and 
wage-earning skill is most obvious? No. Do not let us be 
utilitarian even for the sake of being practical. The best 
preparation for such an end as we have before us lies in no 
premature precocity, in no undue emphasis upon conditions 
for which the child is not yet ready : we recognize the wisdom 
of leading children to knowledge of their immediate surround- 
ings, of the external environment, before the social milieu is 
strongly emphasized. 

The needs of childhood are best met by a simple curricu- 
lum. It is satisfactory to see that in the annual conference of 
the Association of Assistant Mistresses their resolutions on 
the curriculum of the lower school recognize the unity under- 
lying the different subjects, and that the needs of childhood 
are met by three main branches of instruction—viz. (1) Sub- 
jects leading to development of physical power, of manual 
dexterity and constructional skill; (2) English, that may in- 
clude the daily psalm ("in which no contradiction will be 
found in the union of old and new "'), the story, legend, poetry, 
the English child's goodly heritage of our glorious literature ; 
(3) Nature study, that shall contribute to the child's “ sense of 
wonder and novelty in the appearances of everyday truths of 
all others the most awful and mysterious," and that shall 
include the outlook of the poets as well as of the scientist. 
For through contact with Nature we look for a spirit of reve- 
rence and simplicity, for the quickening of spiritual insight. 
We see in both work and play, so suited to the child's in- 
stincts and capacities, the surest means to that happiness— 
something greater than mere pleasure— which is one of the 
best gifts we can help our children to gain. 

Is it visionary to hope that such a curriculum for school 
children from seven to twelve shall be offered to all? Seeing 
that physical care and training for all children in elementary 
schools has already been provided for, can we not look forward 
to a still further correspondence of ideal and treatment for the 
childhood of the nation? I know full well the need of differ- 
entiating the curriculum between elementary and secondary 
education after the age of twelve—a differentiation due to 
the divergence of aim and the more immediate claims of 
earning a livelihood, with its effect on the length of the 
course. But, up to this age, the common needs of humanity 
surely claim common opportunities and common treatment. 

When, however, we come to consider the curriculum for girls 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen or nineteen, are we 
equally clear as to our aim? Again, I have specially in mind the 
average girl rather than the girl who will follow some professiona 
career. Languages, history, science, mathematics, &c., cannot be 
justified in the curriculum solely on the ground of the mental 
training they provide, though this is undisputed. _ The 
balanced judgment, the habit of weighing evidence, the 
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Imaginative interpretation of the life and experience of others 
which we look for from these studies are qualities that can ill 
be dispensed with when girls leave school for the larger world. 
But is there not a danger lest we fail to show the more im- 
mediate connexion between the subjects we teach and the lives, 
present and future, of our pupils? Have we really grasped 
the importance of bringing each subject into line with its 
application in after life, or even of showing the relations of 
subject to subject ? Both home life and school life will gain 
in richness and interest as there is more rapprochement 
between the two. The application of science, for instance, to 
“the relief of man’s estate,” as Bacon phrased it, is no degra- 
dation of the subject, but invests it, at any rate in its earlier 
stages, with a practical interest which is the surest way to a 
quickened attention and intelligence. ‘What is the use of 
such and such a subject? ” is a question that, if asked in a 
liberal spirit, has a legitimate claim for answer. When once 
this claim is more clearly recognized by teachers, adaptable 
materials will be found in most of the subjects taught, if not 
in all. The details of the working out of this closer connexion 
between subjects taught at school and activities and interests 
of both home and a larger sphere (as, e.g., correlation between 
science and domestic economy, between history, geography, 
and economics and the present industrial conditionsof society) 
do not fall within the scope of my remarks; they need the co- 
operation and experience of many minds. There is already 
among our older girls a latent or immature interest in such 
subjects which only needs guidance to be of real service later 
on. This interest is seen in such fruits as the United Girls’ 
Schools Mission (now embracing a hundred schools), in settle- 
ments, and other forms of philanthropic endeavour. But the 
need of the study of social problems must be at least indi- 
cated, even if not actually given, at school. The need of the 
knowledge of some principles in economic problems was forced 
on my attention by the evidence of a one-sided sympathy and 
general condemnation of the emplover by some sixth-form 
girls after visiting last year the Sweated Industries Exhibition. 
In this connexion it is interesting to note a recent development 
of the Student Christian movement—41.e., its promotion of the 
systematic study of social problems among college students. 

One thing, however, is plain from the outset, and that is 
that our object will be best secured not by any artificial or 
rigid schemes, not so much by any sweeping alterations— 
innovations in time-table and curriculum—as by the kind of 
teaching we can secure. 

Although the old Register has been closed, the question 
of training is still in the minds of the profession, though a 
difference is now of necessity in view. Whereas in the past 
the education of future secondary-school mistresses has been 
mainly the work of this Association, we now face the even 
greater responsilibity of sharing in the preparation of the 
clementary-school mistresses. The teachers in our ele- 
mentary schools have always had the advantage of training, 
and now that the old regulations relating to pupil-teachers 
are disappearing, these elementary teachers are, we trust, 
gaining a broader culture and a wider range of study and 
interests. May we not hope, too, that a larger number of 
our secondary teachers, of admittedly higher academic attain- 
ments, will add to those attainments that professional pre- 
paration for their work which most of us think greatly adds to 
their effectiveness ? 

But, however the problem of the best preparation of 
teachers is decided—whether by the Board of Education or 
by the profession—it is evident that all teachers have to deal 
with mind as such, and the man or woman who sees most 
clearly the endless possibilities of mind and spirit, and can 
give a reasoned ground for the hope that inspires every edu- 
cational ettort, is likely to be the best educator. As teachers, 
it is our business to work through the intelligence to reach 
the soul. Education has been in many cases too exclusively 
intellectual, but we are now realizing it in its wider aspect 
so finely described by Dr. Murray Butler as the " the gradual 
adjustment to the spiritual possessions of the race" ; it must 
therefore be in relation to all human needs and aspirations. 
We want the broadest possible treatment of subjects, when 


the minds of our girls are opening to the world of thought and 
action, to enable them to read correctly the social life of our 
day. We want to give the fullest scope and opportunity to . 
teachers of wide interests and large enthusiasms, who possess 
a sympathetic insight into the double need—the needs of the 
pupil on the one hand and of the waiting world on the other— 
and are able to bring the two into vital unity. 

It is indeed true—and we are thankful that it is so—that 
the school world already has great ideals, ideals of justice 
and love which are the very foundation of all human life in 
societies, both small and great. What is still needed, and 
will always be needed, is to make those ideals so forceful and 
telling that they shall become part of the very moral fibre of 
our pupils and be carried by them into the larger world they 
will enter when school days are past. It is here that the 
personality and influence of the teacher is of such paramount 
importance : our own interests and dominant purpose in 
life will inevitably make themselves felt, whether we are 
aware of it or not. Life alone can quicken life, and the 
Knowledge that is related to living interest at every point will 
become an instrument and a means not only of self-culture, 
but of social service. 


A MODEL LITERATURE LESSON. 


By ETHEL DAWSON. 

ET no one fear to lead into the great world of literature 

as a teacher. Wide are its landscapes, lofty are its 

peaks, dark and thick are its forests. But are there not well 

made roads for the traveller? Are there not guide-posts at 

every point? The would-be leader needs but confidence. 

Let him rally around him those who are young, and say. 

“ Come, my children, we will see this pleasant land," and all 
will go well. 

Confidence is needed ; and three things must the modern 
teacher of literature carefully bear in mind. First, everything 
must be explained. Secondly, the pupils' minds must be trained. 
by comparison, induction, and inquiry, to seek for information all 
along the line. Thirdly, care must be taken that the subject 
under discussion shall have a thoroughly healthy influence, 
and that mere sentiment or wonder shall be subdued and held 
in place by common sense. l 

Keeping these requirements well in view, and with the aid of 
an encyclopædia, a dictionary, and one or two text-books, a 
teacher can prepare an instructive lesson in a very short time. 
It might stand somewhat as follows :— 


Subject—The Lyric, " Break, break, break " (from 
“ Select Poems of Tennyson "). 


Meaning, form, and limitations of the lyric. “ We have seen 
how its modern development is to throw off all that may per- 
tain to folk songs, and to confine itself to the expression of 
emotion which is common to all peoples and to all times, and yet 
comes as from the personal experience of the writer." (Here 
show pictures of lyre, harp, zither, and other musical instru- 
ments.) Proceed to consider first verse of Tennyson's lyric. 
Here is more than enough material for one lesson: 

Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 
Date of poem, 1842. Sketch of Tennyson's life. “ Since the 
publication of ‘Poems by Two Brothers’ many experiences. 
physical and psychical (explain), had given to his writings a 
new and deeper note. He was rendered more serious by per- 
sonal bereavement. He was affected by the awakening spint 
of the times and by a distrust of ideals and principles held by 
extremists of the reforming party. But the lyric in question 
is merely an instance of that state of mind that permits one 
dominant thought to gain undue ascendancy and to subjugate 
the powers that make for reason and strength. It is a con- 
dition by. no. means ‘unconiuon, especially to the imaginative 
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and poetic mind.” 
and Byronism.) 

The scene of the poem (map), Bristol Channel; Bristol, 
great seaport; sixteen miles south-west we find Clevedon. The 
place had gained a melancholy interest for the poet since the 
death of his friend Arthur Henry Hallam, son of the historian ; 
for the fact that he was interred in Clevedon Church (not 
churchyard) was the reason of Tennyson’s sad pilgrimage to 
the spot. 

Let us now turn to the poem itself. 

' Break.’—The word has many meanings. 
questions and explain.) 

1. Break: a lumbering vehicle designed to carry a party of 
people, and differing from an omnibus in construction, though 
performing the same functions. 

2. The same sound (though the etymology is different) is 
preserved in the word “ brake,” meaning a thicket of wood or 
fern—a place overgrown with prickly shrubs or tangle. The 
common brake or bracken-fern constitutes a feature of the 
scenery in such localities. Where the bracken grows the ground 
is permanently dry, and this knowledge will, of course, be 
useful. The association of ideas will call to mind various 
places which have been seen on holiday rambles when 
oe or entomological specimens may have been sought 
or. 

3. Brake: a contrivance for stopping motion of wheels by 
friction applied thereto. 

+. The word '' break " in the poem is a verb of which “ sea ” 
is the subject. It therefore deals with some action to be per- 
formed by the sea. 

Now how can that break which is not by nature breakable ? 
The verb can be used in a transitive or intransitive sense. 
In the one case it would imply the causing of a material thing 
to separate into parts or fragments by means of a blow or 
other violence which overcomes its cohesion. But it is here 
used as an intransitive verb—to describe the curling over and 
breaking to pieces of a wave upon the seashore; in other 
words, it is used to describe the termination of the wave form 
as the water loses depth and impulse at the point where it 
meets the land. 

Avoid the vulgar error of supposing that the water ad- 
vances with the wave to its end. Observe floating cork or 
piece of wood. The wave form moves in wave lengths of 
compression and rarefaction, the downward motion of water 
particles being followed by the swing upwards, which pro- 
duces the crest. (Hlustrate on blackboard.) This character- 
istic of wave motion is the transmission of a certain state of 
things or state of motion without any corresponding trans- 
mission of matter. Keeping this in mind, we shall under- 
stand what Tennyson was looking at when apostrophizing the 
sea. 

"On thy cold, grey stones, O sea! "—We now come to a 
picture suggesting the geological formation of the part of the 
coast referred to. We see at a glance that we are not looking 
at the chalk cliffs that are so marked a feature in the coast 
scenery of our island. The “cold, grey stones" would have 
no part there. Nor can we make the mistake of supposing 
that we are in the regions of crystalline rocks, against whose 
escarpments the waves would beat without the disintegrating 
effect that produces cold, grey stones. The wooded slopes on 
which Clevedon stands, together with the southward trendifg 
coast, belong to the paleozoic groups. Those who have 
studied geology intelligently will be able to classify these 
rocks and to say whether they are Devonian or Carboniferous, 
whether they consist mainly of sandstone, limestone, or shale. 
(Having the geology of the district clearly in mind, some pupils 
might here answer questions as to probable vegetation and 
local colour.) 

" And I would that my tongue could utter The thoughts that 
arise in me."—- This is a state of mind with which we are all 
too familiar. Unless the mind be strictly disciplined by such 
mental processes as shall lead to habits of concentration, it is 
certain that much time will be wasted in vague and formless 
thought, or rather in that hopeless incoherence that results 

when thought and its expression are not trained by patient 


(A few remarks by the way on monomania 


(Elicit these by 


labour to go hand in hand. Against such mental laxity let us 
all be warned! If the poet could have expressed his thoughts 
in clear and well chosen words the poem would doubtless have 
taken a happier form, and the relief to his mind would have 
been great. (Refer to Darwin's “ Emotions" and Herbert 
Spencer’s * Psychology." We note with sorrow the struggle 
for adequate expression which indeed must have added ten-fold 
to the sorrowful thoughts of his brain. The greatness of the 
man makes us regret the more any deficiency in his mental 
culture. 
With this thought the lesson ends. 


Questions to be answered in writing. 


1. Give derivation and etymology of the word " break," as 
used in the poem. 

2. Scan the line, “ Break, break, break," and compare the 
metrical effect of “ Ding, dong, bell " and " Fe, fo, fum." 

3. Discuss the influence of geological strata on poetry. 

4. Express in good prose the thoughts that the poet would 
fain have uttered, and indicate the reason of his disability. 


A CHILD'S GARLAND OF THE “FIFTIES.” 


E quoted a month or two back some amusing verses from Punch 
poking fun at child study, peedometry and the new faddists ; 
but it is easy to turn the tables and show the nauseating diet that was 
provided for children of the early Victorian age when Froebelian 
methods were unknown. We have before us a new and revised edition 
of ** Original Poems for Infant Minds," dated 1854. The anonymous 
authors tell us in the preface that they have thought it desirable *'to 
abridge every poetic freedom and figure, though it may be allowable 
to introduce images of a simple kind which a little maternal attention 
will easily explain." We start with ‘“ A True Story." Little Ann 
and her mother are walking one day through Cavendish Square and 
see standing by the great house of a lord a beautiful chariot waiting to 
take some elegant ladies abroad. 


** Little Ann by her mother walked silent and sad, 
A tear trickled down from her eye, 
Till her mother said, * Ann, I should be very glad 
To know what it is makes you cry.’ " 


Ann explains that she is weeping at the injustice of Providence that 
condemns her to walk while others ride in their carriage. Her mother 
bids her mark a beggar woman in rags who is hustled away by a tall 
footman. 
Moral: ‘‘ A coach and a footman and gaudy attire 

Give little true joy to the breast ; 
To be good is the thing you should chiefly desire, 
And then leave to God all the rest." 


**'The Churchyard " begins with a night scene. '* The bat flaps his 
wings in the gale" to rime with ‘‘the flail” that the rustic bears 
homewards. The darkly green holly waves its long arms in the breeze 
and the owl screams hoarse. The child is invited to wander alone in 
the churchyard and read the grey mouldering stone. He is reminded 
that ‘‘ he is not so healthy and gay, so young or so active and bright, 
that death cannot snatch him away or some dreadful accident smite," 
that the grave worm may soon be devouring him. 


Moral: “ Then seek not, my child, as the best, 
The pleasures which shortly must fade; 
Let piety dwell in thy breast, 
And all of thy actions pervade.” 


But the gem of the volume is ** The Little Fisherman.” Harry had 
many a naughty trick, but his most cruel habit was that of catching 
fishes. One day he had caught a dishful in his father’s pond, and, 
tired of seeing the little fish writhe in agony, he hastened home, 
intending then to put them ona shelf. But, as he jumped to reacha 
dish, a large meat-hook that hung close by caught him by the chin. 
He kicked and screamed, while from his wound the crimson blood in 
dreadful torrents poured. 


“The maids came running, frightened much 
To see him hanging there, 
And soon they took him from the hook, 
And sat him in a chair." 


As he lay in bed conviction darted on his mind, and he points the 
moral himself: 
t‘ Though fishermen must earn their bread, 
And butchers, too, must slay, 
That can be no excuse for me, 
Who do the same in play." 
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EDUCATION IN HUNGARY. 


HO shall say that we are not becoming delightfully 

cosmopolitan in our pedagogic ideals? It is surely a 

hopeful sign of the times that, even in our exhibitions, which 

just now are the craze of the hour, we can yet make room, 

amid bands and wild-beast shows and alfresco cafés, for a 
section devoted to educational exhibits. 

At the Hungarian Exhibition, Earl’s Court, the Education 
Section, ably presided over by Dr. Bela Eródi, assisted by 
Dr. E. Schwóder, holds no mean place, and it is an immensely 
interesting revelation of what is being done in one of the 
most progressive countries of Europe, by its educational 
authorities, under specially difficult conditions. If the mixed 
race question in Hungary is a tough problem for the politician, 
it is yet more so for the educationist, and that the Magyar 
element is dominant in pedagogic as in political ideals is only 
one more proof of the exceptional gifts of a people that has 
demonstrated its fitness to survive through the storm and 
stress of a thousand years of almost continuous upheavals. 
As one looks on the results attained by Hungarian education- 
ists to-day, one realizes how these are but the outcome of 
that idealistic spirit which prompted the beginnings of popular 
education in the founding of monastic schools contempo- 
raneously with the famous constitution of St. Stephen ten 
centuries ago. 

To return to our brief, as set forth in the actual 
exhibits of the Education Section at Earl's Court. Kinder- 
garten developments are picturesquely represented, as might 
be expected in a system which has produced State-supported 
infant homes, a phase of Hungarian schools which is well 
worth separate study, where the mental and physical faculties 
of very young children are trained under exceptionally favour- 
able conditions by Froebelian methods. Many a child is thus 
fitted for the curriculum of the elementary school, where 
attendance between the ages of six and twelve is compulsory. 

The amazing growth of elementary schools in Hungary— 
and this in spite of the drawbacks presented in country 
districts where the homesteads are very scattered—is really 
amazing. In places where it would be impossible to con- 
solidate local schools, as on the " Great Plain," where the in- 
habitants live miles apart, itinerant teachers are provided by 
the parochial authorities, and the instruction is also specially 
adapted to the essentially agricultural tendencies of these out- 
lying populations. For rustic pupils, the State-farming ele- 
mentary schools, of which interesting photographs are shown, 
are peculiarly adapted, though, as can be seen from the 
curriculum, it is outdoor in character. The natural history 
school museum is a feature to which much prominence is given, 
and in this a lead worthy of imitation is given to many of our 
own elementary schools, especially in towns. 

If outdoor schools are successfully developed in their own 
milicu, not less attention is paid to the school buildings that 
are such a remarkable feature in Hungarian towns, even in 
comparatively remote districts. That modern hygienic and 
educational ideals are amply respected is to be seen by 
the often princely buildings devoted to this purpose. During 
the last ten years the State has contributed as many million 
crowns to school buildings, and the city of Budapest alone has 
in that time supplied half this amount for the same object. 
Although much is done by religious and municipal bodies to 
the same end, the State defrays 18 per cent. of the actual 
outlay on public elementary schools in Hungary. 

The work done in the commercial and city schools, specially 
designed to fit the pupils trained therein for manual labour, 
includes practical gardening among other technical courses for 
boys and classes for instruction in needle and fancy work for 
girls, as well as lessons in housecraft and cookery, the need 
of domestic training for girls being frankly recognized in the 
whole scheme of feminine education in Hungary. 

The exhibits of really beautiful needlework done in the 
girls' high schools are all the more striking as coming from 
centres where the higher studies are not by any means 
neglected, and where the courses of foreign languages and 


literatures are in accordance with the growing demand for a 
wider culture, fostered nowhere perhaps so carefully as in 
Hungary, where women receive an education that is at once 
practical and polished in the best senses of those words. A 
diligent study of the national literature is insisted on as pro- 
moting that patriotic spirit which itis the pride and prerogative 
of every educated Hungarian to cherish. But English litera- 
ture is done full justice to: witness the exceedingly interesting 
library, in evidence in the Education Section, of English 
authors which have been translated into Magyar and form a 
truly representative collection. Of these works, moreover, a 
catalogue is provided for the student who cares to trace the 
history of this love for English literary ideals—a love which 
has borne fruit in the interesting “ Bibliography " of English 
authors' works which have been translated between 1620 and 
1908, compiled by Dr. Augustus Gyulai. Here the student 
will see how wide are the sympathies of Magyar writers for 
English literature. As for Shakespeare, to quote Dr. Gyulai, 
his "cult is in Hungary nearly as ancient as in his own 
country." 

To return to our schools: no account of the educational 
exhibits of Hungary would be complete without mention of 
what is one of its most notable attractions, the section de- 
voted to work for the feeble-minded. This branch of national 
education—so necessary, yet often so neglected—has received 
unusual attention among a people singularly sensitive to all 
philanthropic aims and ideals, and the striking display of 
handicrafts produced by deaf and blind pupils is in itself a 
forcible evidence of the success with which this important 
work is carried on. Embroidery, toys, and plaster-modelling 
are among some of the most striking results: achieved, the 
work of the blind scholars being particularly noticeable. It 
is worthy of note, in this connexion, that special schools are 
provided in Budapest and elsewhere for idiot and epileptic 
children. The exhibits from the art colleges are interesting 
rather as experiments than as finished products, and perhaps 
represent the least successful results of popular instruction, 
which, after all, as Ruskin once pointed out, no art school in 
the world can impart satisfactorily. 

Those who are anxious to traverse the ground covered by 
Hungarian educationists cannot do better than read the 
brochure published by the Royal Hungarian Ministry of 
Religion and Public Instruction on up-to-date “ Education in 
Hungary," which sets forth the lines on which the many 
phases of a complex problem has been dealt with by the 
Education Authorities, foremost among whom Count Albert 
Apponyi, the Minister for Education, holds an honoured place. 
The zeal and energy with which this statesman has tackled the 
difficulties of the question can hardly be over-estimated, con- 
sidering the complications involved by the peculiar ethno- 
graphical conditions of a country that includes the German, 
Slovak, Wallachian, Servian, Ruthenian, and Croat elements. 
That, in spite of these obstacles, a great national system of 
education has been successfully formulated and carried out 
reflects the amplest credit on those who are responsible for 
its development, and is in itself a guarantee for the future of 
a country that has already proved its right to a place in the 
van of modern progress. 

It may be of interest to teachers to know that it is pro- 
posed to give free passes to the Exhibition to those who wish 
to study Hungarian education for themselves, and that all 
information regarding organized parties of inspection will be 
given by Mrs. Colin Macdonald—who will conduct them—on 
application to her, with a stamped envelope enclosed, at the 
Education Section, Hungarian Exhibition, Earl's Court. It 1s 
hoped that by these visits greater interest in a hitherto little 
known country may be aroused among teachers, and that 
they may be encouraged to examine more closely the aims of 
Hungarian educationists at first hand. 


THE Rev. G. C. Allen, D.D., is resigning the Head Mastership of 
Cranleigh School at Christmas, after having filled that post for sixteen 
years. 
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ECCE ITERUM CRISPINUS ! 


HE Registration question is at a deadlock; but it is a 
distinct gain that the Board of Education has, since we 
last wrote, been compelled to show its hand. What was before 
conjecture or inference is now recorded fact, and we know 
exactly where we stand. At the request of the delegates a 
Parliamentary paper has been published, entitled “ Scheme 
for a New Teachers' Registration Council proposed to the 
Board of Education by the Representatives of certain Edu- 
cational Associations." The document gives, in a prefatory 
note, a brief historv of registration from the Act of 1899; the 
minutes of proceedings at the meeting of delegates, February 29, 
1908 ; a report of the deputation that waited on Sir R. Morant, 
May 13; questions and answers re the Register in the 
House of Commons; the resolution passed by the Head Mis- 
tresses’ Association, June 20th, and the answer of the Board; 
the answer of the delegates to the objections raised to their 
scheme by Sir R. Morant, and Sir Robert's final rejoinder. 

It would be tedious and of little profit to travel over ground 
so familiar to our readers, and for our purpose it is enough to 
characterize the positions taken by the two parties, to note what 
is the outcome of their negotiations, and to consider what 
steps should be taken by those who desire the re-establishment 
of a Register of Teachers. The prefatory note informs us that 
the abolition of the old Register was determined mainly by 
the protests against it raised by the elementary-school teacher, 
and that it was on the understanding that these teachers should 
come to an agreement with the other branches of the profes- 
sion as to the lines on which a new Register should be framed 
that the section for constituting a representative Registration 
Council was introduced in the Bill of 1907. The N.U.T.at 
once set to work to fulfil their part of the contract. They 
framed a scheme which is accepted by every organized body of 
teachers, with scarcely an exception, and they presented it to 
the Board of Education. What is the answer of the Board ? 
The President is “too busy himself ” to attend to the matter, 
but he invites Dr. Gow, the Chairman of the delegates, and 
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three or four of his colleagues, to come and see the Secretary 
of the Board and have a talk with him. The deputation—of 
five at most, according to the invitation—“ should include 
representatives of as great a variety of educational interests 
as possible, including the technical." 

The deputation, as a fact, consisted of nine representatives. 
The attitude of the Secretary was that of a counsel for the 
defendant cross-examining adverse witnesses. Every possible 
objection to the scheme was raised, some serious, but most 
of them captious or irrelevant.—Are University teachers to be 
admitted to the Register, and, if they are, what of your 
tripartite division of elementary, secondary, and technical 
teachers? Will six representatives go into ten Universities, 
and are the ten to draw lots who are to have the women ? 
Where are the musicians, the domestics, the cooks, the 
carpenters, the dril sergeants ?— Throughout, the criticism 
was purely destructive ; not one hint or friendly suggestion. 

In his concluding letter to Dr. Gow, Sir Robert expresses 
the hope that, in response to this publication, the teaching 
profession will set to work without delay to frame some more 
acceptable scheme for a Teachers’ Registration Council. 
We hope they will do no such thing; and, as far as the 
delegates are concerned, we are assured that they will not. 
The invitation is too palpably an apple of discord intended 
to provoke professional jealousies and differences, and so to 
postpone sine die the formation of a Register. No scheme 
that human ingenuity could devise would satisfy Sir Robert's 
requirements, and it will be as easy for him again to demon- 
strate that it is not “representative,” that certain groups of 
teachers are left out, that the representation is not propor- 
tional, and so ad infinitum. 

We may seem to some to be attributing to Sir R. Morant 
a Machiavellian policy on insufficient grounds, but he himself, 
in the letter to Dr. Gow, reveals the inner mind of the Board, 
or at least of its permanent officials. The old Register, he 
tells us, was a complete failure; its main object was to 
encourage the training of secondary teachers, and yet the 
total of trained registrees was some four hundred. The 
Board, on the other hand, he tells us, " have certainly taken 
the most thoroughly practical steps for the encouragement 
of training " ; they have instituted a system of grants in aid 
to secondary training colleges ("the Regulations will be 
issued in a few days"), and in their Regulations for grant- 
aided secondary schools they have announced that at some 
future date the Board may require a certain proportion of the 
staff to be trained. 

There is here an obvious confusion of tenses. The Regu- 
lations for grants in aid were promised “in a few days” some 
months back, but when the letter was written they had not 
appeared. Meanwhile the training colleges are starving, and 
the "grave loss and injury” caused by the action of the Board 
continues. We need not repeat what we said last month of 
the brutum fulmen. With good intentions for the future we 
gladly credit the Board, but in the past they have actually 
undone the little they once did to encourage training. 

What, then, is the course for teachers to pursue? Surely in 
vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird. They will not 
fallintothe snare. Following the lead of the Head Mistresses 
and of the Froebel Society, they will, through their various as- 
sociations, demand of the President of the Board of Education 
some more satisfactory answer than that he gave in the House 
of Commons to the question why he had not fulfilled the obliga- 
tions laid upon him by Section 16 (1) of the Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Act, 1907, “to constitute a Regis- 
tration Council representative of the teachlng profession." 

We do not ask that he should accept blindfold the scheme 
of the delegates, though it was at the Board's instigation that 
the scheme was drafted by the very men who are now 
declared not to represent the profession. The scheme, as we 
hinted, has some real flaws ; for instance, the Froebel 
Society, which has as valid claims as any body of teachers, is 
ignored. Let the President, if so he will, summon a congress 
of teachers and discuss with them the claims of every section 
or group before he issues the Order in Council. The one 
point that we insist on is that the obligation rests with him 


and not with teachers. He can no longer plead that he " has 
no time at present," nor can he shift the responsibility on to 
the shoulders of a permanent official, however broad those 
shoulders be. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


By A PUBLIC-SCHOOL MASTER. 


QUESTION set in a general paper recently elicited from 

two public-school boys the various opinions that a public 
school "is one where nobody gets any profit" and "a school 
where public spirit is acquired." The first is delightful as a 
specimen of unconscious humour. The epigram was too far 
beyond the inventive powers of its perpetrator to have been 
intentional. The other definition is strikingly significant. Public 
spirit of a certain limited kind is indeed one of the principal 
assets of the public schools, but in the wider sense it is pre- 
cisely the quality in which they are most lacking. With their 
traditional ethos and strong individuality they have no esprit 
de corps asa whole. Each school is content to pursue its own 
methods and turn out its peculiar product. The fact that some 
particular problem has found a successful solution in one 
school does not prevent the rest from treating it as insoluble 
or not worth the attempt to solve. 

All this might be altered by breaking down the barriers 
which partition off the education of the country into two 
separate sections—the special preserve of the rich and the 
common run of the poor. In short, the educational problem 
is, as Mr. Michael Sadler recently pointed out, only one phase 
of the wider social problem. 

The means by which the avenue to the education of a gentle- 
man is guarded have been peculiarly well adapted by chance 
to the ends which they now serve. Those poor scholars who 
formed the original nucleus of what are now the wealthier 
public schools were introduced to the classical languages as 
a means to raise them to a higher spiritual and intellectual 
level than their fellows. Few could have supposed that those 
same languages would come to act as a barrier against all 
possibility of any boy of humble antecedents ever entering 
within their pale. 

Eton was originally founded for the benefit of twenty-five 
poor and indigent scholars. But how is it possible now for 
any elementary-school child to so much as compete for one 
of Eton's seventy foundation scholarships? These, when not 
actually held by the sons of parents who could afford to 
educate their sons at the school three times over without any 
financial assistance, are confined to the sons of those who 
have been able to afford an education at those expensive pre: 
paratory schools which are the only road of admission to the 
public schools. All along the line, from the private schools to 
the University, the class monopoly is carefully organized to 
the infinite detriment not only of those who are excluded, but 
of the monopolists themselves. The few who struggle up te 
the University from the elementary schools do so by means 
of the secondary day schools. The doors of the richer foun- 
dations are closed to them. , 

And the engine by which all this careful selection !S aC 
complished is nothing more or less than an artificially supporte 
curriculum of a classical type. I do not mean by this that 
every defender of the present classical curriculum has ied 
lated in his mind a conscious design to employ it as a bulwar 
for the defence of caste. Ostensibly the compulsory reme 
is maintained on educational grounds. But, somewhere 1N x 
subconscious background of his mind, every classicist of the 
conservative type has an apprehension that the relaxiDg A 
the classical barrier means a revolution of the whole pu - 
school system—a revolution in the direction of democrat, 
involving the abandonment of the old ideal of the educatio 
of a gentleman. : 

In anticipating a democratic revolution as the resu't © 
a change they are doubtless right. Whether it involves 
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abandonment of any right ideal of life and character, such as 
may be implied by the phrase “the education of a gentle- 
man," is a much more disputable question. A colleague once 
said to me that he believed that in a few generations the word 
"gentleman" would have fallen out of our terminology and 
that all our higher education establishments would have 
dropped to the level of the Board schools. Such a pre- 
diction not only does scant justice to the free schools of the 
nation: it utterly fails to realize the one indisputable merit 
of the public schools. Their principal boast is that they can 
imprint upon all who come within their walls that healthy tone 
of manners, that chivalrous code of honour which the free 
and self-governing life of the place cannot fail to foster. 
More especially is this the case at the present day. In old 
times a boy would be ashamed to admit that his father was a 
wholesale grocer or cotton shipper. Now the confession can 
be freely made; for this class, if not in an actual majority 
over the aristocracy and the professions, is at least represented 
in equal numbers with them, even on the greater foundations. 
l Evidence in such matters is necessarily hard to obtain, for 
it involves an invidious inquiry ; but certain inferences can 
be drawn from observation of the speech, the intellectual 
instincts, the ideas, and even the physiognomy of the boys. 
My own impression of those who pass through my hands is 
that, in very many cases, they are not only recruited from the 
ranks of commerce, but are not many generations removed 
from manual toil and the humbler grades of industrial and 
commercial employment. The public school is admitted to 
have been for them a means of advancement, not only in 
social rank, but in moral tone and character. If this is true, 
what possible ground can there be for the objection that to 
widen the social scope of such schools still further would be 
to level down, rather than level up, their standard of character 
and intelligence ? 

The present system exercises a paralysing influence upon 
humanistic education on both sides. On the one hand, by 
relieving the sons of the rich of any pressure of competition 
for entrance to the University, it encourages the idea that 
there is no need for them to work at school. The type of 
boy who illustrates the truth of this is sufficiently familiar to 
every public-school master, especially to one whose work lies 
with the lower portion of the school. The classical teaching, 
which still constitutes the bulk of the curriculum, being 
formally enforced as a discipline, naturally lacks life and 
reality when its main object is to be a passport to residence 
at the University. 

On the other side, the grammar schools and the smaller 
struggling establishments of secondary grade are always 
waging an unequal fight to maintain literary studies in any 
form. This naturally follows from the assumption that edu- 
cation falls into two distinct compartments—that of the rich, 
which is liberal and humanitarian in character, being mainly a 
preparation for the “ professions,” and that of the poor, which 
is to be strictly utilitarian, an avenue to commerce and in- 
dustry only. As a matter of fact, it is rapidly becoming 
recognized that the education of the rich must also partake 
largely of a directly utilitarian nature. Modern sides, the 
zrowth of natural science in the curriculum, engineering shops 
and schools of art, all bear witness to this tendency. And it 
is bound to be accompanied by a corresponding recognition of 
the fact that there is a large proportion of bovs and girls 
among the poor who are capable of profiting from a course 
that is not directly utilitarian. 

But when we come to face the problem how to facilitate the 
passage of a larger class into those schools where the oppor- 
tunities for self-development on liberal lines are greatest, we 
are at once brought up short by grave practical dithculties. 
We may relax the classical test for entrance both to the Uni- 
versitv and the public school. Yet when the necessary pre- 
paration is less prohibitive, how shall we put it within the 
means of parents of humble resources to send their sons to an 
expensive boarding school? For, even if the cost of living at 
the public schools were reduced to its miniimnum, it would still 
be bevond the means of any but the comparatively wealthy. 
It is to be feared, also, that in cases where an attempt has been 


made to reduce the standard of living to the most unassuming 
level, the result has too often been a lowering of the intellectual, 
if not the moral, standard as well. Scholarships are only too 
few, and even of these the families who have the intellectual 
traditions would long continue to take the lion's share. 

But, when we have fully admitted all this, we can hardly be 
content to acquiesce in the exclusiveness of the present 
system. Those who believe in equality of opportunity are 
bound to make some attempt to put the best educational 
opportunities within the reach of all. Even the Board of 
Education admits this principle, in words which might serve 
to correct the somewhat illiberal spirit which characterized 
the recent report of their Consultative Committee. 


The problem which has to be faced is how to unify education by 
liberalizing the whole of it. A break of gauge is harmful and wasteful ; 
but much may be done to ease it and alleviate its drawbacks. A class 
education in compartments after the fashion of Plato's ‘‘ Republic" is 
contrary to the essence of democracy. It is true that, in the civic 
scheme of the ‘‘ Republic,” provision is made for transfusion of 
children from the ruling to the labouring class and vice versa ; and 
such in effect was the system of the Middle Ages in England. But a 
democracy is naturally jealous of a privileged class. 


The writer of this paragraph was evidently only too well 
aware how rigidly our system of education actually is divided 
into the brass, the silver, and the gold compartments, in some 
cases even without any facility for that " transfusion" for 
which Plato made provision. Children from the elementary 
schools have indeed made their way to an Oxford and Cam- 
bridge degree, but we have yet to see the Council-school boy 
who finds his way thither via the sixth form of Eton, Harrow, 
or Winchester. The schools of the golden type—if gold they 
be, and not merely gilded—have let down no drawbridge over 
the moat that divides them from the brass and silver realins. 

Now, it must be admitted that, imperfect though the educa- 
tion of a public school may be, it does give, at least to its 
successful scholars, the widest opportunities for self-develop- 
ment and liberal culture, side by side with a fine physical 
training and moral discipline. We cannot hope to do much 
at present towards throwing these opportunities open to each 
and all, but a beginning can be made by liberalizing the 
system on which entrance scholarships are awarded and pro- 
viding for an unbroken continuity of curriculum from the ele- 
mentary school, via the public school, to the older Universities. 

There are two possible solutions of the problem. One is to 
ear-mark certain foundation scholarships at the “ public" and 
other boarding schools for the most promising pupils from the 
elementary schools; the other is to modify the conditions of 
the scholarship examinations so as to bring them into line with 
the work done in the higher standards of elementary and con- 
tinuation schools. Of these, the first must be condemned as 
bearing the stamp of an illiberal and protective method. An 
attempt was made not long ago to graft this system on to the 
foundation scholarships of St. Paul's School, London. It was 
rightly opposed as being a retrograde step towards the old 
system of patronage in place of the more liberal scheme of 
open competition which has taken its place in all departments 
of the public service. The other alternative is not less 
practical and far more progressive. There is no reason why 
a certain number of scholarships at the public schools—at all 
endowed schools, in fact—should not be competed for through 
an examination in modern subjects within the scope of the 
best pupils from the elementary schools. The exclusive 
monopoly of the wealthy proprietary schools would then at 
once be broken down. 

There are, indeed, scholarships awarded without Greek at 
many public schools at the present time; the saine tendency 
was shown by the resolution passed at the Head Masters' 
Conference in 1906 to the effect that Greek shall not be 
required at all as a compulsory subject for entrance at any of 
the schools represented on the Conference. But it is evident 
that, in their general character, the examinations are not yet 
framed so as to invite competition from schools of the type 
which we are here contemplating. 

A scheme must be drawn up under the auspices of thc 
Board of Education with this special object in-view.-— Care 
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will be taken not to drag down the standard of the public 
schools to that of the elementary system, but to liberalize 
both, elevating the one and enlarging the other so as to make 
possible a continuity of a high intellectual order between the 
one type and the other. Even Latin ought not to be pro- 
hibitive to the elementary scholar in the higher stages. In 
higher-grade schools and the like it is already not an unknown 
element. 

The main difficulties in framing such a scheme would be 
(1) financial, (2) social. Even in the case of schools where 
the value of the scholarships is sufficient to cover the whole 
of the fees for board and tuition, there would be an additional 
cost to the parent of upwards of £50 if the boy is to present 
a decent appearance and take his place among the rest in 
games, societies, and other adjuncts of public-school life. 
Even if the grant which would go to maintain them at lower- 
grade secondary schools were transferred to this purpose, it 
would only be a drop in the bucket. The money could be 
supplied at the public cost only in a very few exceptional 
cases. And, if the cases were so few, the social position of 
these scholars would be all the more difficult. They would 
have a trving ordeal to begin with, and those who came 
through it successfully would probably make it their chief 
concern to efface all traces of their origin and confirm their 
rise in caste in every possible way. Their future ambitions 
would become assimilated to those of their fellows. In short, 
instead of helping to create a fusion of classes we should 
only be transferring the cream of one class into the next 
above it. 

But, even so, the experiment may be worth making. If this 
became possible, two things would have been gained. By 
liberalizing the curriculum of the public schools we should 
have taken a long step towards the unification of our national 
system of education, and a channel, however small, would 
have been made between class and class which would be 
capable of future enlargement. 

A corresponding reform must be effected in the conditions 
which limit the entrance to the older Universities to so ex- 
clusive a class. Here the fault is not so much with the 
scholarship system, though even that admits of a good deal of 
improvement. Scholarships are awarded on conditions which 
admit the specialist in nearly every subject. Too many, 
doubtless, are assigned to the classical scholar or soi-disant 
scholar. But the principal bar to free access is the ridi- 
culously old-fashioned and prohibitive nature of the entrance 
examinations. Enough has been said and written in the last 
year or two to expose the hopelessly unintellectual nature of 
these tests. At present the whole education of boys between 
thirteen and eighteen is sacrificed to the future necessity of 
entering the University. No sooner have they arrived at a 
public school than they begin to cram Greek for “ Smalls” 
or "Little-Go," and boys whose natural bent is towards 
modern studies are subjected to the rigours of classical acci- 
dence and syntax solely with a view to an examination four or 
five years distant. 

In the present writer's opinion the ultimate settlement will 
be somewhat on the lines of the most recent proposal for the 
reform of “ Little-.Go" at Cambridge, dividing the degrees 
into groups under two wide headings of Art and Science. For 
the latter it will be necessary for the candidates for entrance 
to show evidence of a really liberal education in literature, 
history, modern languages, &c., with a reasonable range of 
option, the classical languages being admitted as voluntary 
subjects. With this would be combined a more searching 
test in that particular branch of study in which the candidate 
intends to specialize. On the Arts side one classical language 
should be compulsory, or, perhaps, under certain conditions 
(e.g., where the future course will be more distinctively literary 
or classical), both would be required. At the same time 
there would be a general test in the elementary principles of 
science and matheinatics and a more exacting examination 
in the particular branch of Arts, whether languages or history 
or English literature, for which the candidate is destined. 

The reluctance of University authorities to make their 
entrance tests a reality is sometimes traced to the appre- 
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hension that by so doing they will drive away the majority of 
those who come to the University mainly with a view to its 
social advantages—in other words, they would oust one class 
in order to introduce another. It is difficult to believe that 
such a contention can be seriously advanced. Is it possible 
that the leaders of English society are so afraid of work? If 
so, it is a poor outlook for English society. As a matter of 
fact, the contrast may often be profitably noted between two 
men of equal capacities, one of whom takes honours of a minor 
class—say a third or fourth in history or natural science at 
Oxford—while the other, after a long period of alternate 
cramming and loafing, manages just to scrape through with an 
inglorious pass degree. 

The moral effect of the course of ‘serious study is most 
noticeable, and it is hardly possible that there is an appre- 
ciable percentage of men who are really unable, without undue 
pressure, to take a fourth in the schools mentioned. 

The scheme that has here been outlined ought to have the 
effect, not only of making the educational ladder complete and 
abolishing that "break of gauge" which educational experts 
deplore: it should also make the average public-school boy's 
education more of a reality by a rational adaptation of means 
to end. At present the classics exercise (to use Tolstoy’s 
favourite expression) a hypnotizing influence on the brain of 
the average boy; and it is the average boy whose needs 
are most neglected and whose demands are most impera- 
tive. The scholar can look after himself. He will make 
his way and win a good education anyhow. Our present 
method, therefore, is exactly the inverse of the true one. 
We sacrifice the interests of the average boy to those 
of the scholar. All the arguments of the classical con- 
servatives presuppose that every boy is a scholar 1 posse. 
They speak grandiloquently of Greek as the storehouse of 
literature and philosophy in their most noble form. How far 
the average boy is from the realm of literature or philosophy 
any one will know whose misfortune it has ever been to cram 
him for Smalls or Little-Go. 

And the only true way to instil life into classical teaching, 
and make the education of the average boy into something 
other than a farce or a mere apprenticeship for trade, is to 
organize a truly national scheme of humanistic education. 
Such a scheme should be capable of embracing schools which 
at present are placed at the utmost extremes of social polarity. 
For it is useless to talk of national education so long as there 
is a large class of schools in England at which education in the 
intellectual sense’is at a discount, and which are wholly 
divorced from the larger body of the schools and from the life 
of the nation as a whole. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Letters of the Wordsworth Family, from 1787 to 1855. 
Collected and edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT. 3 vols. 
(31s. 6d. Ginn & Co.) 

The three volumes of letters now published are a valuable 
addition to the materials out of which the standard Life of 
Wordsworth is yet to be shaped. Dr. Knight states in his 
preface that it became evident to him, as the work progressed, 
“that no new Life of Wordsworth was needed, other than that 
supplied by the letters of the family." Discounting the pos- 
sible value of critical biography, we should admit that a well 
annotated cdition of letters, well arranged and carefully selected 
from a sufficiently. representative mass of correspondence, 
would make a good substitute for a narrative “ Life" of an 
author. Dr. Knight's materials were admirably suited for his 
purpose, but in his use of them he defeats his ends. The 
chronological arrangement of the letters is in many points 
faulty, the conjectural dating often demonstrably incorrect, 
the notes are insufficient and at times misplaced and, in- 
accurate, and no attempt has been made to supply the links 
necessary to connect the letters into a consecutive narrative. 
To take the last point first: there happens to be no allusion 
in the letters here published either to Wordsworth's marriage 
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or to his death, yet in the notes under the dates in question 
no mention is made of either of these events. 

As to chronological arrangement, Dr. Knight himself recog- 
nizes that he has often been in fault. Misplacement is noticed: 
for instance, Vol. I., page 321 and page +82. About sixty letters, 
of which the dates range from 179+ to 1830, appear in two 
appendixes at the end of Vol. III. Many of these have 
already been published by Dr. Knight himself, and there seems 
no reason why they should have been relegated to an appendix. 
The famous letter to John Wilson (printed in the Prose Works, 
Eversley Edition, as well as in the Memoirs, 1851), wherein 
Wordsworth, in 1802, defends the principles underlying the 
Lyrical Ballads, is placed at the end of Appendix I. after the 
letters of 1829 and 1830. 

Mistakes in conjectural dating are many and _ scinetimes 
obvious enough. The second letter in Appendix I., Vol III., 
page 355, which touches upon the distressing state of Words- 
worth's dying friend Raisley Calvert, whom he was tending at 
Penrith in the winter of 1794-5, is headed, " Penrith, Jan. 7, 
1794." A letter printed in its right place (Vol. I., page 81) 
contains the same information given in almost the same words. 
This letter has the postmark, “ Penrith, Jan. 10, 1795." 
Instances of this sort might be multiplied. They are to be 
found in all three volumes. 

At the end of his preface Dr. Knight revises his earlier 
statement by the admission that, after all, the letters now 
published supply material out of which a critical biography may 
vet be composed. But, from this point of view, again his 
manner of dealing with his materials is to be deplored. Of 
the mass of unpublished correspondence which has passed 
through his hands no record has been kept. He states: “It 
is impossible to give a full list of those letters which have been 
recently seen, read, and transcribed by me, or to state where 
they now are." The materials which he has used will not, as 
a whole, be available again, and this makes doubly regrettable 
the arbitrary and excessive abridgment which they have 
suffered under his hands. Few letters are published whole. 
The editor states, what unfortunately is not true, that omissions 
have always been indicated by points of elision (...); in 
any case, the omissions indicated by dots are often such as to 
make nonsense of the sentences left on either side of them, 
and, on the other hand, the editor's bracketed summary of 
the omitted matter is often more tantalizing even than the 
silent row of dots. Take, for instance a letter of Dorothy's 
of 1793 (Vol. I., page 52) ; she speaks of her brother's plan of 
travelling with Calvert in Wales. Knight proceeds to print as 
follows :— 

As William has not the prospect of any immediate employment, I 
think he cannot pursue a better scheme. (She enlarges on her brother’s 
character and appearance]. He is certainly rather plain. Otherwise 
has an extremely thoughtful countenance. . . . My brother's tour will 
not be completed till October. 


Abridgment is carried to such an extent that a letter 
is often represented by one or two fragmentary sentences, life- 
less apart from their context, and obviously only of value 
if they contribute what is not contained in the fuller letters. 
Letter cli., Vol. I., page 316, is as follows :— 

Dorothy Wordsworth to Lady Beaumont. 1807.—. . . I cannot but 
admire the fortitude, and wonder at the success, with which he [her 
brother] has laboured, in that one room, common to all the family, to 
all visitors, and where the children frequently play beside him. . . . 


This identical sentence appears in its context in letter clvil., 
page 332, " Dorothy Wordsworth to Lady Beaumont (un- 
dated)." The double appearance of the same letter is 
plainly a case of oversight. But there are many instances of 
maimed and reduced letters which supply no material that is 
not given in the longer letters and which might well have been 
omitted. For instance, all the information contained in the 
three sentences of Letter iii. (Vol. I. is given in a good 
representative letter, No. vi. 

The editor has printed at once too much and too little. 
He states as follows the principle which dictated one series of 
omissions: " Purely personal or family matters and trivial 
details must be left out, and sometimes very original and 
characteristic passages have to be set aside." It is hard to 
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reconcile with this principle the editor's practice in dealing 
with the correspondence that refers to the Coleridges. No 
details are omitted which relate to the painful relations be- 
tween Coleridge and his wife from 1806 onwards. Remarks 
about Mrs. Coleridge's " outrageous behaviour” are given in 
full, and the effect of printing these letters without comment 
is to leave a false impression both of Coleridge and of his 
wife. Mrs. Coleridge's nature was unfortunately limited in 
those ways in which her husband demanded most of her, yet 
she was not the callous worldly woman whom the Words- 
worths in their sympathy for Coleridge were inclined to think 
her. And the faults on Coleridge's side, which are hardly 
glanced at in these letters, were sufficient to account for an 
excess of exasperated feeling on his wife's part. The editor's 
opportunity in this place for judicious omission or annotation 
has been deliberately neglected. When passages such as the 
above are allowed to stand, the frequent omission of para- 
graphs from letters referring to the character and conduct of 
the Wordsworths cannot but arouse speculation. What, for 
instance, in the letter quoted above, could Dorothy have said 
of William's character and appearance which was considered 
unfit for publication ? 

The literary student has perhaps less cause for complaint 
than the general reader on this score. Passages of literary, 
as opposed to human, interest would certainly not be deliber- 
ately omitted. But the annotation of such passages is in- 
adequate and often strikingly inaccurate. In a letter dated 
by Knight 1804, Wordsworth writes that he is at work upon 
the Prelude, and adds: " My other meditated works are a 
philosophical poem and a narrative one." This latter poem 
the editor states is “probably ‘The White Doe.'" There is 
some doubt as to the exact dates within which “The White 
Doe" was composed, but there is no doubt at all that Words- 
worth did not begin to contemplate the subject until 1807, 
when, as he says in the advertisement to the poem, he visited 
Bolton Priory for the first time. 

Another misleading note is on page 438 of Vol. III. 
Wordsworth remarks that some people “ are disgusted with the 
naked language of some of the most interesting passions of 
men, because it is indelicate or gross: as many fine ladies 
could not bear certain expressions in ' The Mother’ and ‘ The 
Thorn.’” This is written in 1802, and the first poem referred 
to is obviously " The Mad Mother" of the Lyrical Ballads. 
Dr. Knight’s note identifies it as " The Mother's Return," which 
is one of the delightful household poeins, written by Dorothy 
in the half-tender, half-childlike vein that is characteristic of 
her. It was written in 1807, and we should look in vain 
amongst its lines. that babble of 

The goslings green, the ass's colt, 
The lambs that in the meadows go, 
for expressions which fine ladies could not bear. 

It cannot but be regretted that the editing of these letters 
has not been carried through in a more scholarly fashion, but 
no one will feel that Dr. Knight's energy and devotion has 
been wasted. The book which he has produced reveals 
Wordsworth more fully and more intimately than anything that 
has hitherto been published. Wordsworth himself was not a 
good letter-writer. He hated the labour of penmanship, and 
expression in prose was never quite congenial to him. "There 
is a deliberateness of purpose and a formality of style about 
his letters which make them far less revealing than Dorothy’s 
quickly written, spontaneous productions. The recently dis- 
covered letters, written by himself, with additions by Dorothy 
to Coleridge, between 1799 and 1807, now published for the 
first time (Appendix II., Vol. IIIJ, are unique among Words- 
worth's letters for their simple, conversational style and 
entire lack of formality. One of them begins: 

My dear Coleridge, —Night it is, and Dorothy and I have been 
very foolish in putting off writing to you till this time. . . . 
and ends: 

As to the supper-cake which I promised, it died of a very common. 
malady, bad advice. The oven must be hot, perfectly hot, said Molly 
the experienced, so into a piping, red-hot oven it went, and came out 
(but I hate antithesis, in colours especially) black as a genuine child of 
the coal-hole. In plain English, it is not a sendable article. 
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His more characteristic style is shown at its best, with its 
full dignity and deliberateness and the minimum of stiffness, 
in some of the letters which he wrote to his young admirer, 
De Quincey, before he had met him. In 1804, he writes to the 
youth on his coming into residence at Oxford: 

I need not say to you that there is no true dignity but in virtue and 
temperance, and, let me add, chastity ; and that the best safeguard of 
all these is the cultivation of pure pleasures, namely, those of the in- 
tellect and affections. I have muchanxiety on this head from a sincere 
concern for your welfare, and the melancholy retrospect which forces 
itself upon one of the number of men of genius who have fallen beneath 
the evils that beset them. I do not mean to preach; I speak in sim- 
plicity and tender apprehension, as one lover of Nature and of virtue 
speaking to another. 


The letters are full of reflection, always sound and often 
penetrating, upon moral and social questions and upon foreign 
and home politics. Reflections upon his own art of poetry do 
not occur so frequently, but what there are throw much light. 
We hear much of the labour which he felt it right to expend 
on his poems, yet his conception of poetry is vital to the very 
roots. He writes to a young poet who sent him his work to 
criticize: " Your poem is vigorous, and that is enough for me 
—you feel strongly; trust to those feelings and your poem will 
take its shape and proportions as a tree does, from the vital 
principle that actuates it." The thought and the image might 
have come from Keats himself. 

Passages in which the imaginative vision of the poet is 
directed upon the things of life or Nature are singularly few. 
He describes the forest pathway near Penrith: “This path 
winds on under the trees with the wantonness of a river or a 
living creature, and even, if I may say so, with the subtlety of 
a spirit, contracting or enlarging itself, visible or invisible, as it 
likes." Nothing could be more characteristic of Wordsworth, 
yet the passage could not easily be paralleled in the whole three 
volumes. 

The letters, on the whole, are representative of the man 
rather than the poet. They should do much to rectify the 
popular conception of Wordsworth as a man of mild gentle 
nature, in whom a fundamental lack of passion is compensated 
by strong moral qualities. | Wordsworth's temperament was 
strongly passionate. His affections were of a depth and an 
intensity which is characteristic of reserved natures. Dorothy 
says in an early letter that William combines with his capacity 
for steady attachment “a sort of violence of affection, which 
demonstrates itself every moment of the day when the objects 
of his affections are present with him." 

'The death of his brother John overwhelmed him with a 
passionate grief. The letters show him all through his life as 
quick to feel, and strong in his feelings when he was in 
relation with those whom he loved. And every now and then 
the same passionate intensity is shown in his thoughts and 
feelings about public affairs or speculative theories, wherever 
a fundamental principle was involved. Wordsworth's nature 
was strong and sound to the core. He was, and is, difficult 
to know, yet few poets are better worth knowing. These 
letters, which present him in many relations all through his 
life, pave the way for an intimacy which the poems by them- 
selves do not fully admit. The book is one which no student 
of Wordsworth can afford to do without. 


The Poems of William Wordsworth. 3 Vols. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by NowELL CHARLES 
SMITH. (15s.net. Methuen.) 

The text of this edition “is that of the last edition of 
Wordsworth’s lifetime, published by Moxon, 1849-50, for 
all the poems which that edition contains. . . . ‘The Prelude’ 
rests upon two editions, both posthumous, of 1850 and 1857." 
The other poems, except " The Tinker," are “ printed from 
Mr. Hutchinson's and Prof. Knight's texts, comparing, when- 
ever it was possible, their texts with the sources from which 
they were derived." “The Recluse,” owing to copyright, is 
not included. Mr. Nowell Smith explains the scope of this 
edition in his preface. Whilst aiming at accuracy, he has not 
aimed at the exhaustiveness of Prof. Knight's edition. He has 
studied compression and written more for "the ordinary 
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reader or the comparatively inexperienced student " than for 
the expert. Hence, whilst attempting to supply “ answers to 
such questions as the text may naturally raise in the reader's 
mind," he has given only a selection of various readings and 
of the Fenwick and of Wordsworth's earlier notes. 

Mr. Smith has undertaken an arduous task, and gratitude 
for the good and original work he has done in suggestion of 
sources and reminiscences, verification of quotations and 
helpful cross references, and for his care for accuracy in the 
text, makes criticism take an apologetic tone. Yet any such 
edition for ordinary readers, where the editor adopts the 
position of guide to the uninitiated among the several paths 
leading towards the same end, is apt to challenge criticism by 
a certain arbitrariness in the selective judgments. 

The preface has the virtue of being written in a singularly 
unaffected style, of taking the reader direct to Wordsworth's 
own words where these give the best account of his life and 
the growth of his powers, and of dealing in generous manner 
with his indebtedness as a poet to Coleridge. It is almost too 
pleasant reading ; for the amount of " stuff" contained in it, 
adjectives and epithets, flow too freely; and the wish to 
compress sometimes leads to statements which, though true. 
may well be misleading to the inexperienced student. Take, 
for example, the unconscious irony of the statement that 
Wordsworth made use of his sister's Journal, “and that not 
only in his uninspired hours" (the italics are ours); or 
the mention of Coleridge's “irrepressible hopefulness," or 
of Wordsworth’s “loving ardour” in tracing the history of 
the Church—words which are true, yet which assume a dif- 
ferent aspect when taken by themselves and alongside of facts 
(see Crabb Robinson) as to Wordsworth's practical feeling 
and behaviour towards the clergy and the Church, which. if 
reverent, could scarcely be described as “lovingly arduous.” 
So, again, the mention of vagrancy as characteristic of 
Englishmen in general and of Wordsworth in particular. 
might be taken in connexion with his own poem, “ Gipsies.” 
Where, in this introduction, appears the Wordsworth who 
was as 

a withered flower, — 
Or like a sinful creature, pale and wan? 


Or as he shows himself in the Fenwick note to the sonnet— 
I watch, and long have watched, with calm regret? 


It isa hard matter to choose amongst notes and various read- 
ings, and the result here is not entirely satisfactory. If, for ex- 
ample, room is found for the end lines of “ A whirl-blast from 
behind the hill" or the earlier reading of the last stanza of 
“To the Daisy," what excuse can be given for omitting the 
most important earlier version of the end of the story of 
Margaret in Book I. of “ The Excursion"? The reader may 
or may not agree that the loquacity of the speaker in “ The 
Thorn ” is equivalent to the weakness in parts of the poem, 
but to whom can the end of the note on the name of Martha 
Ray be of more interest than the earlier reading of the end ot 
stanza x. ? 

And she was happy, happy still, 
Whene'er she thought of Stephen Hill. 


One or two suggestions in the notes may be questioned. 
If Wordsworth's flood was “tyrannous and strong” (see “The 
Waterfall and the Eglantine") in 1800, and in 1805 Cole- 
ridge's storm-blast was not yet "tyrannous and strong," 
Dowden's suggestion as to which of the two poets was indebted 
to the other seems the more probable. The same point arises 
in connexion with “ A Night-piece," where Dowden points out 
that, according to the Fenwick note, the “ Journal " used the 
words of the poem. 

Wordsworth's own arrangement of the poems has been 
kept to—most certainly a help in understanding the poems as 
he meant us to understand them. Wordsworth’s explanatory 
note to " The Thorn" would, if it had been given, have been 
of interest in this connexion as helping to explain his division 
into poems of the fancy and of the imagination. It seems 
doubtful if consistency demanded that “ The Prelude " should 
follow “ The Excursion"; and consistency has, though per- 
haps explicably, been disregarded in the. treatment. of the 
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omitted verses of the “Ode to Duty” and "Louisa." The 
verse of the former poem is given in the notes, whilst that of 
the latter is printed in the poem with nothing to show in the 
text that it was omitted, though a note points out that Words- 
worth did so in the 1845 and later editions. A chronological 
table of works, with dates of composition and publication, 
where these are known, is given after the Introduction. This 
is a valuable addition to the work; what it gives is given very 
clearlv, though it misses some of the helpfulness of Mr. 
Hutchinson's table in the Oxford Wordsworth. 

The three volumes are bulky but light, the print is good, 
and there is only one column of print on each page. Some 
sonnets are divided between two pages. It would be a help 
if in subsequent editions the numbers of the books of “ The 
Prelude " and " The Excursion" were printed at the top of 
each page. It would be an ungracious review, however, 
that did not end with thanks to the editor for his work in 
producing this edition with an accurate text and the useful 
notes and table referred to above. 


The History of Infantry. By Colonel E. M. LLoyp. 
(6s. net. Longmans.) 

Into this compact volume of 290 pages Colonel Lloyd com- 
presses an extremely interesting review of the history of 
infantry, its organization and tactics, from the earliest days of 
which we have reliable historical records down to the South 
African and Russo-Japanese wars. Commencing with the 
Spartan Hoplites, the citizen soldiers of 2,300 years ago, he 
describes briefly and clearly the military organization of the 
Greeks, Romans, and Carthaginians, and traces the develop- 
ment of the earliest stages of infantry tactics. 

Passing on to the Middle Ages, he deals with the feudal 
armies of England and the continent, the rise and decline of 
the famous companies of Swiss, German, and Spanish mer- 
cenaries, and the evolution of standing armies. 

In the later chapters he follows the development of infantry 
organization and tactics under the great captains of the past, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Marlborough, Frederick, Napoleon, and 
Wellington, tracing the modifications due to the ever increasing 
efficiency of firearms, the influence of schools of military 
thought, and the varying characteristics of the races engaged. 
Finally, he brings us to the battlefields of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, the effect of the magazine rifle and quick- 
firing guns, and the latest tactical deductions drawn from 
modern war. 

To the student of history and the student of war alike we 
can recommend the perusal of this book. Its pages are full 
of interest, academical and controversial discussion are 
avoided, and facts and deductions are clearly stated. There 
Is nothing new in the world: conditions alter, but principles 
remain. Colonel Lloyd traces through twenty centuries the 
conflict between mobility, fire effect, whether from the sling, 
the bow, or the magazine rifle, and power of penetration or 
shock effect, which is as old as the campaigns in the Pelo- 
Ponnesus and as new as thosein South Africa and Manchuria; 
and he shows how fortune has favoured the commander who 
has read history aright and known how and when to adapt 
himself to altered conditions and to break through the tradi- 
tions of decayed or decaying schools of military opinion. 

. Not the least of the merits of the book is the liberal pro- 
vision of references, which should prove of much value to the 
student who wishes to extend his researches in the field of 
military history. 


Home Life in Germany. By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 
(103. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The clever authoress of ** Cynthia's Way " has turned from fiction to 
fact and given us a realistic description al the German at home. She 
I$ In every way qualified for the task, being, as she tells us, by parentage 
and early education German, though England is her adopted country. 
The only criticism we are inclined to make, and that with diffidence, 
is that the Germany here portrayed is au fond the Germany of thirty 
years ago. Not that girlish recollections have not been supplemented 
and corrected by frequent visits, but the early impressions ar> the 
Strongest and later ones are interpreted in their light. The ‘‘ Back- 

hens Leiden und Freuden " is elaborately analysed, but, though the 


book is in its fifty-fifth edition, it as little represents the ** Backfisch ” of 
to-day as Miss Yonge’s ‘‘ Daisy Chain” represents the modern English 
girl, The same is true of Riehl’s ** Die Familie," which is more than 
half a century old, and no more gives the current view of the sex 
question in Getmany than Tennyson's ** Princess " gives the prevailing 
view in England. It is true that these ancient documents are supple- 
mented by piquant anecdotes drawn from the writer's own experiences 

—as of the girl who writes to a venerable relative: ** Dear Aunt S., I 

want you to congratulate me on my happiness. I am about to be 

united with the man I love, and we shall live together [żin freier Ehe] 
till one of us is tired of it.” But such extravagances are represented 
as abnormal, a passing reaction against strait-lacedness, and Deutsche 

Liebe is declared to be still the rule. Mrs. Sidgwick has much to tell 

us of German education, and she will be read by numbers who have 

never read, aad probably never heard of, Prof. Sadler's Blue-books. 

She knows more about the primary school—many of which she has 

inspected—than of the secondary, and more of the Gymnasium than 

of the University. Something might have been said of the Frankfort 
reforms, and a reference to Paulsen's monumental work would have 
avoided some doubtful statements. The religious question which 
looms so large in England is hardly once touched upon. We are told 
that our observance of the Sabbath is generally set down in Germany 
asa part of English ZeucAelei—that is all. Of politics domestic and 
foreign, though they are formally excluded from the brief, we hear 
more. The prevalence of Anglophobia is not denied, though the bark 
is declared to be worse than the bite. Mrs. Sidgwick testifies from 
bitter experience as a housekeeper how greatly Protection raises the 
value of all the ordinary commodities of life. It is inborn frugality 
and Genauigkeit (attention to trifles) that enables the German to endure 
and even flourish under conditions that would seem to an Englishman 
of the same rank grinding poverty. Housekeepers will scan the 
typical budgets given with interest, but the wife of the City clerk on 
£100 a year will refuse to be put on an allowance of £2 a year for 
dress, and the higher clerk on £250 a year will probably ask why 
nothing is allowed for beer and tobacco. It was news to us that there 
are at present Berlin professors making professional incomes of £2,500 

a year ; this, by the author's showing, means that they ate receiving 

fees to the amount of at least £3,850. This surpasses the fees of a 

medical professor at Edinburgh, which we had thought were a world 

record. 

A History of Great Britain. By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, Wistons 
School, Brighton ; Author of ** Makers of Europe" &c. (3s. 64. 
Methuen.) 

As Miss Wilmot-Buxton explains in her preface, she has written an 
unorthodox text-book of English history which ** deals with movements 
rather than with reigns, with developments rather than statesmen," 
and ‘‘ with causes and effect rather than with isolated facts." Thus. 
for example, the struggle between Church and King in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries is traced throughout its course, and the opposition 
of such men as Anselm, Becket, and Winchelsey to monarchical claims 
is shown to be the same in principle, though the particular grounds of 
quarrel vary with circumstances The value of such a treatment is 
that it gives the student an intelligent and coherent view of history and 
some insight into historic development. Quite reasonably the author 
admits that this method is not suited to young children, who want 
pictures, narrative, biography, and have a marvellous appetite for 
pure fact. For them the division of reigns and annals must still 
hold good. First the facts, then the sorting of the facts—colour 
and life to begin with, afterwards the tracing of cause and effect 
and the search for a philosophy—this is the true natural order. The 
criticism of the orthodox is anticipated and met by the addition to 
each chapter of a chronological summary, together with maps, 
questions for revision, and lists of contemporary sovereigns. The book 
is most stimulating and is yet a model of compression, and ought to be 
of the utmost value to students and teachers alike ; for, when all is said, 
its method of viewing history is ultimately the only sound and fruitful 
one, though it may only be the reward of much preliminary drudgery 
among the facts. 

Readings in English History (from Original Sources). Book III., 
1486-1638. Edited by R. B. MORGAN, B. Litt., and E. J. BALLEY, 
B.A. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) | 

This is the third instalment of ‘‘ Readings in English History from 
Original Sources," and the conception of history teaching on which the 
work is based is already accepted as sound. The question of origins 
is perennially interesting to youth, and the impression of the man on 
the spot adds conviction to the mind of the doubting schoolboy who is 
sometimes tempted to think that history did not really happen. The 
period covered is a wide and full one and the extracts are well chosen, 
including, among many others, selections from the chronicles of 
Holinshed and Stow, the diaries of Evelyn and Pepys, and the writings 
of Clarendon and Defoe. 

Life of Goethe. By HEINRICH DUNTZER. Translated by THOMAS 

W. LvsTER. Popular edition. (2s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

This translation of the standard Life of Goethe was published in 1883 
at a guinea. Not only is it now reduced to half-a-crown, but the chief 
additions and corrections of the second German edition are incorporated 
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in an appendix. ‘To Goethe students the book, it need hardly be 
said, is indispensable. To read it on end is indeed impossible. It is 
an interminable lecture with lantern slides, a panorama, a cinemato- 
graph. In fact, it is a Goethe cyclopzdia, and by help of the index we 
can find out what Goethe was doing any month, we might almost say 
any day, of his life. It is to be regretted that the translation has not 
been revised. The English is often faulty and the inverted order of 
words is a constant offence. ‘‘ The worst was when one of the 
malicious fellows taunted his father to him with being the natural son, 
&c." **She got lessons in the to her yet unknown language of the 
unwelcome but yet so cheerful and courteous guests." '' Reading 
German poets constantly meanwhile, it is not wonderful that the im- 
pulse, &c." ‘* Of girl acquaintance in friendly families there was no 
lack to the charming bright, gifted boy." **Only his desire is—that 
by degrees all that is presumptuous in him may dry away, but beautiful 
strength may remain sufficient to pump the genuine fountains of his 
life and equal bright beside each other." A sentiment that few 
Englishmen would have uttered and which Goethe, had he written in 
English, would have expressed somewhat differently. There is an 
admirable portrait of Goethe, after Jagemann, as a frontispiece. The 
Indian ink drawing of Christiana Vulpius almost excuses the saucy 
Bettina for calling her a blood pudding. 


Never Forget. By MATILDA SHARPE. 
(1s. A. Holness.) 
The sub-title (or titles) sufficiently characterizes this booklet—** Life 
is expecting much of thee! Work and wisdom—for earth—working 
towards Heaven—or tender snips of many a burning thought." The 
book is really worth getting as a curiosity. If we can imagine 
Martin Tupper turned into Walt Whitman and edited by Mr. Jingle, 
we should have some notion of its contents. The nearest rime to 
“ girl” is ‘* priests of Baal,” and ‘‘ window ” is rimed with ** hinder.” 
And these ''snips of burning thoughts" have found, presumably, 
26,000 purchasers ! 


Compendium Latinum. By W. F. WirrON.. (2s. 6d. E. Arnold.) 

This introduction to the study of Latin is composed for pupils who 
start at twelve or thirteen and give to it three or four years. Mr. 
Witton contends with some justice that within these limits it is idle 
to expect any real knowledge of Latin literature, and that the chief 
gain to be looked for is an insight into the mechanism of language and 
exactness of expression. The book is well adapted for this purpose. 
Rules of syntax are clearly stated and explained, and the exercises 
thereon are sensible. 


Dictionary of the English and German Languages. 
JAMES. Forty-first edition, entirely rewritten and greatly en- 
larged. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This well known dictionary has been in many ways improved. The 
newest spelling has been adopted, and the indication of accentuation 
and length of vowels in German words is a desideratum in most school 
dictionaries. For the thorough revision we have to thank Mr. George 
Payn. l 
New Pocket Dictionaries. (1) German and English ; (2) Italian and 

English ; (3) Spanish and English. (Each Is. Routledge.) 

These clearly printed and prettily bound little volumes profess to 
contain all words necessary for home use and for travel. The former 
is a vague term, but we may interpret it as meaning that scientific and 
technical terms are not included. As far as we have been able to test 
them, the dictionaries are fairly up to date. Compounds such as 
** return-ticket,"" ‘washhand-basin " should be included, and the two 
parts—e.g., English-German, German-English—need checking. If 
* canthro " is admitted, we ought to find A7zz5e, and vice versa. 


Graduated French Exercises. By F. E. ROBSON. 
(3s. 6d. Rivingtons. ) 

The book carries the beginner from the earliest stage to the use of 
the subjunctive, and, as Mr. Lyttelton tells us in his preface, it has 
stood the test of four years’ use at Eton, The prime recommenda- 
tion of the book is that the passages for translation are interesting. 
They have been adapted from various French and English authors— 
Daudet, About, Dumas; Lewis Carroll, Conan Doyle, &c. The 
defect, in our judgment, is that too much help is given in the notes. 
Thus throughout the pupil is told what tense to use. 


(1) An Introduction to the Theory of Infinite Serres. By T. J. YA. 
BROMWICH, M.A., F.R.S. (15s. Macmillan.) (2) /stroduction 
to the Theory of Fourier's Series and Integrals and the Mathe- 
matical Theory of the Conduction of Heat. By H. B. CaRSLAW. 
M.A., D.Sc. (14s. Macmillan.) (3) Zntroduction to Higher 
Algebra. By M. BocHER. (8s. Macmillan.) 

These three books originated in courses of University lectures—the 
first delivered at Queen's College, Galway, the second at Glasgow, 
and the third at Harvard. They are naturally more adapted for Uni- 
versity than for school use, though much of Prof. Bromwich’s work on 
infinite series is within the range of scholarship candidates, and it 
should certainly be placed in school libraries. It contains a detailed 
and very lucid account of the tests for the convergence of infinite series 
and products, with chapters on power series, trigonometrical series, 
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complex series and products, and non-convergent and asymptotic 
series. There are also valuable appendixes on the arithmetic theory of 
irrational numbers and limits, definitions of the logarithmic and ex- 
ponential functions, and on infinite integrals and gamma functions. 
Prof. Carslaw’s treatise, while in part traversing the same ground, 
supplies a long-standing want, giving proofs of Fourier’s series and 
integrals and a full discussion of their applications to the mathematical 
theory of the conduction of heat. Prof. Bocher’s lectures are intended 
as an introduction to an advanced course of higher algebra. They 
require some acquaintance with the methods of analytical geometry 
and the calculus. Beginning with the properties of polynomials and 
determinants, the author discusses linear equations, matrices, invariants, 
que forms, factors of polynomials, symmetric polynomials, and 
the theory of divisors. The book is clearly written in a series of short 
chapters ; it is also well printed, and, for a work of this kind, is issued 
at a remarkably low price. 


'* University Tutorial Series." — Geometry, Theoretical and Practical. 
Part II. By W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. CRACK- 
NELL, M.A., B.Sc. (2s. Clive.) 

Part I. corresponds to Euclid, Books I. and III. (Props. 1-34), 
Part II. to Euclid, Books II., III. (Props. 35-37), and VI. In the 
part before us numerical and graphical exercises are inserted when 
desirable, but they are naturally less numerous than in the earlier 
course. <A double treatment is given of the theorems contained in the 
first half of Euclid’s Second Book—the first purely geometrical, but 
simpler than Euclid’s, the other depending on the unproved alge- 
braical formulce to which they correspond. Most of the chapters on 
proportion and similar figures deal with commensurable quantities, the 
theory of irrational numbers being relegated to the concluding chapter. 
The usual theorems on the nine-points circle, radical axis, &c., are 
included. In the selection of subjects the authors are somewhat con- 
servative. They give, for instance, the construction of an isosceles 
triangle, having each angle at the base double of the vertical angle, 
and a whole chapter on regular polygons; and they retain the terms 
** duplicate ratio," ‘* subtriplicate ratio," &c. The text is well written 
and there is a plentiful supply of riders. The chief faults we have to 
find with the book are common to the series—a crowding and want of 
clearness in the printed.page, and diagrams in which lines and angles 
that are equal are marked by similar signs. 


Graphics. By G. C. TURNER. (6s. Macmillan.) 

The course of graphics included in this book is confined to applica- 
tions to arithmetic, mensuration, dynamics, and statics (about two- 
thirds being devoted to the latter subject), and is designed so as to 
meet the needs of candidates in naval and military examinations and 
in the Matriculation and Intermediate Examinations of the London 
University. For all of these purposes the book seems to us well 
adapted ; the first course of study indicated in the introduction being 
probably sufficient for most readers. 


Messrs. Arnold Fairbairns send us ‘‘ Masterpieces,” No. 1, The 
Golden Stairs, by EDWARD BURNE-JONES. This is a lithographic re- 
production in colours from the original picture, the property of Lady 
Battersea. The greys and lilacs are excellently rendered, and the 
picture, when framed, will make a pleasing school decoration. 


We have received from Government House, Ottawa, a copy of the 
Royal Atlas of Canada, recently issued by the Department of the 
Interior at Ottawa. It fully merits Lord Grey's commendation as 
unrivalled in form and substance in any country. It is really far more 
than an atlas, giving, in addition to maps political and statistical, full 
statistical tables of population, trade and commerce, exports and im- 
ports, education, &c. Itis, perhaps, looking a gift horse in the mouth, 
but we cannot help asking why a book that has 1906 on the binding 
is described as ** recently issued,” why the name of the Minister appears 
on the title page and that of the author, James White (in small type) on 
the back ; why there is no indication of publisher or price ; and, lastly, 
why, O why, there is no index. 


Messrs. H. K. Lewis send us their Catalogue of Lewis's Medical 
and Scientific Circulating Library, new edition, revised to the end of 
1907. It is issued to subscribers at 2s. net and to non-subscribers at 
5s. net. The classified index of subjects makes it a valuable book of 
reference for medical and scientific students. 


PLuMs from a Senior County Scholarship Examination (Geo- 
graphy) :—The Black Country is a wheat-growing district on the 
Black Sea. —The Rocky Mountains were once eruptive, as are many 
of them, mostly in the South, of lava.—The English Lake District is 
in Killarney, a most prettiest part. —Monte Carlo is a place where a 
song is made up.—Spring Tides rise higher than Neap because they 


‘carry with them the snow that has fallen during the winter. Per 


contra, Neap tides do not rise so high, because the summer has dried 
up most of the water.— The Fens are on the South Coast and are 
consisted of fens. 
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AN Examiner writes to us: — ** I have lately been examining the 
French work of boys and girls who have passed with scholarships to 
secondary schools. Most of them have been taught by the New 
Method, but the results are lamentable. Not 5 per cent. could read 
a simple sentence so as to make themselves intelligible. Some had 
been reading a story about Napoleon, and I asked them to tell me 
something about him. Here is a specimen answer: * Napoléon était 
une brave soldat. Il nut à Corse et il mort à Sainte Hélène.’ The 
imperatives of avoir and étre were not known. In the written work 
a boy who has been learning French three and a-half years trans- 
lated : * Because I have been rather idle,’ * Parseque j'ais été plütot 
paresseuse’ ; and * The judges retired’ * Les juges retiré, and when 
asked to correct the latter blunder substituted ‘ retirés.’ Is the method 
or the teaching or the organization to blame? Some of your readers 
who know the kind of schools concerned may be able to suggest an 
answer. 


. THE Federal Council of Secondary Schools Associations has issued 
its report for 1907-8. The Council has sat twice during the year and 
considered the registration of teachers, salaries and pensions for assist- 
ant masters, Board of Education grants for preparatory classes, curricula 
of secondary schools, &c. What was the decision, if any, on these and 
minor points we are not informed. The chief matter of interest in the 
Mais is that the Head Masters’ Conference has given notice of with- 
rawal. 


THE Governors of St. Paul's School, Hammersmith, have declined to 
submit their school for inspection by the Board of Education. We may 
be sure that the Board will not submit to this rebuff. If the law 
officers of the Crown pronounce that the Governors are acting inira 
vires, a one-clause Bill will correct the anomaly. 


MR. MICHAEL SADLER has accepted the Presidentship of the Inter. 
national Moral Education Congress. Over £500 has already been 
received in donations and subscriptions, but this sum has been absorbed 
in preliminary expenses; and it is to be hoped that, in the course of the 
next month, the amount will be doubled so as to justify the Committee 
in making arrangements for the publication of a volume containing in 
full all papers read at the Congress. 


THE administrative staff of the Technical Branch of the Board of 
Education has removed from South Kensington to the new offices of 
the Board in Westminster (entrance, Charles Street out of Parliament 
Street), where all correspondence should in future be addressed. 


THE blue-covered **One and All” Garden Books are probably 
familiar to those readers interested in practical gardening. We can 
recommend the excellent little manual just issued (No. 15, price Id.), 
dealing with the Culture of Peas; for the author, Mr. Horace J. Wright, 
oe his subject, and, moreover, writes in a manner easy to under- 
stand. ] 


THE Council of the Froebel Society have addressed a letter to the 
Board of Education, in answer to the recent appeal of the Board for 
expressions **of the views of the teaching profession," again urging 
the direct representation of the Froebel Society upon the new Regis- 
tration Council, on the ground that the Society represents the interests 
of a very large number of women teachers who are not ‘ represented ” 
by other bodies and who are not *' special" teachers for special sub- 
jects, but are trained general teachers of young children. The status, 
influence, and education of these teachers will, it is believed, be raised 
and improved by their representation upon the Council and their ad- 
mission, on suitable terms, to the Register. They further urge the 
President of the Board to take immediate action for the formation of a 
Registration Council. 


AT a meeting of the Council of the Clifton High School for Girls 
held last month, Miss Eleanor Phillips was elected to succeed Miss 
Burns, who is resigning the position cf Head Mistress at the end of 
the present term. 


THE forty-sixth Annual Convention of the National Education 
Association of the United States met this year in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The meetings lasted from June 29 to July 3, and were attended by 
over twelve thousand teachers from all parts of the country. President 
C. W. Thwing, of Western Reserve University, read the Report of 
Educational Progress for the year, and the Presidential Address was 
delivered (in the absence of the President, Superintendent Cooley, of 
Chicago) by the Acting President, N. C. Schaeffer, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania, who took as his subject ** Edu- 
cation for Avocation.” Among the chief papers read at the general 


sessions were the following :—'* Adaptation of the Public School to 
Industrial Ends," by A. S. Draper, State Commissioner of Education 
for New York ; '* The Function of Education in a Democracy," by 
M. G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia ; ‘‘ Negro 
Education and the Nation," by Booker T. Washington, President of 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama ; ** The School and the Immigrant Child," 
by Janes Addams, Hull House, Chicago; '*The Personal Touch 
in Teaching," by Dean A. F. West, Princeton University ; and 
** Personal Power of the Teacher in Public-School Work," by Super- 
intendent W. H. Maxwell, of New York City. 


IN succession to Mr. K. H. Vickers—who is leaving Bristol to settle 
in London, where he has undertaken work under the London County 
Council—the Council of University College have appointed Mr. Eric 
A. Walker to the Lectureship in Modern History. Mr. Walker, who 
is an old Millhillian, won the £80 Exhibition in History at Merton 
College in 1904, and is very well known on the river, where he rowed 
in the University Trial Eights, and has coached the crews of many 
college boats. 


* 


A CANDIDATE for the Oxford and Cambridge Certificate summarized 
Greek religious beliefs in the aphorism, ** Whom the God loves he first 
sends mad." The answer was turned by Mr. J. F. Dobson, the ex- 
aminer, into a macaronic couplet : 


*Ov oí Geol qiAo?0( dementant prius : 
Si quem deus volt perdere àmo0vyoxke: veds. 


THE University of London is to be congratulated on having secured 
as its Principal, in succession to Sir A. Rücker, Prof. H. A. Miers. 
Prof. Miers has held, since 1905, the Waynflete Professorship of 
Mineralogy. He is not only an eminent mineralogist and chemist, but 
a man of tried business capacities, and at Oxford he served on all the 
most important boards and delegacies. We heartily rejoice that the 
Senate determined finally not to amalgamate the offices of Vice- 
Chancellor and Principal. 


THE Rector of Purley has addressed to us a letter (not for publica- 
tion), which we frankly confess puts a wholly different complexion on 
the case for the dismissal of the Purley schoolmistress. It would serve 
no good purpose to enter into details, and our readers will be content 
to know that, in our opinion, the mother was not unjustly, nor even 
harshly, treated. We regret that, misled by newspaper reports, we 
made a charge of ecclesiastical interference for which there seems to 
be no foundation. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The following appointments have been made :—Mr. Henry Metcalfe 
Hobart, B.Sc., M.1.C.E., to the newly created Lectureship in Electrical 
Design ; Mr. Leslie Wilkinson, A. R.I. B. A., Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Architecture, in succession to Mr. A. G. James, resigned ; 
Mr. R. E. Middleton to the Lectureship in Municipal Engineering for 
the Session 1908-9 ; Dr. A. W. Stewart to the Lectureship in Stereo- 
Chemistry for the Session 1908-9 ; Mr. G. C. Mathison, M.B., B.S., 
of the Sharpey Research Scholarship in Physiology, and Mr. R. J. 
Walker to the Joseph Hume Scholarship in Jurisprudence ; Mr. W. F. 
Stanton, to be Demonstrator in the Department of Applied Mathe- 
matics under Prof. Karl Pearson, and Mr. H. S. Bion to be Demon- 
strator in the Department of Geology under Prof. Garwood. 

In connexion with the new courses on School Hygiene, organized to 
meet the recent requirements of the Board of Education, the following 
certificates in School Hygiene have been awarded :—-Victoria E. M. 
Bennett, Dora E. L. Bunting, Kate G. Cash, G. F. Daniell, Marian 
Fitzgerald, E. K. Hanson, Annie E. Heckford, Dorothy King, C. 
Lamb, J. Lewis, Mabel Paine, C. J. Ridout, Sophia Seekings, 
A. Skinner, Florence Wetherell. Arrangements have now been com- 
pleted for two courses in School Hygiene to be held next session under 
the direction of Prof. H. R. Kenwood, assisted by Dr. H. Meredith 
Richards and other specialists. The first course will begin in October 
and will last until March. It will be held on Friday evenings at 7.15 
and will be organized to meet the needs of school teachers. The 
second course will begin early in 1909, will deal with school hygiene 
and medical inspection of scholars, and will be arranged to meet the 
needs of medical men. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The Reid Entrance Scholarship in Arts (£31. 10s. for the first year, and 
£28. 7s. for the second and third years) has been awarded to Miss Irene 
Davis, of the North London Collegiate School. A supplementary 
Scholarship in Arts (£30) has been awarded to Miss J. A. Birch, of the 
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Notting Hill High School. The Pfeiffer Entrance Scholarship in Science 
(£48 a year for three years) has been awarded to Miss E. E. Hewer, 
of the North London Collegiate School. The Arnott Entrance Scholar- 
ship in Science (£48 a year for three years) has been awarded to Miss 
E. M. Read, of the West Ham Municipal School. Scholarships for 
the course of secondary training beginning in October have been 
awarded to Miss M. M. Wells, B.Sc. (Botany Honours), of the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Aberystwyth, and Miss M. E. Charles, B.A. 
(English Honours), of the Royal Holloway College. 

The Council have appointed Miss May Tweedy, Natural Science 
Tripos, Cantab., to be Demonstrator in the Department of Physiology. 
A course of lectures has been arranged on “ Hygiene for Teachers.” 
It will extend over the Michaelmas and Lent terms, and will involve 
two lectures a week, followed by practical work. Special consider- 
ation will be given during the course to the study of methods available 
for the teaching of hygiene. The class will meet on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at 6.30 p.m., beginning Tuesday, October 13. Lecturer, 
Mr. J. S. Edkins, M.A., M.B. The fee for the course will be 
3 guineas. Only teachers and persons qualifying to be teachers will 
be admitted. 


OXFORD. ' 


As the University vacation begins in June, there is usually nothing 
to report for three months; but this year a notice has been sent me 
for insertion from one of the women's Halls, which is given below : 
and I take the opportunity to record with very great regret two deplor- 
able losses by death which, in the last month, the University has 
sustained, namely: Dr. Bigg, Canon of Christ Church and Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Mr. Louis Dyer. 

Dr. Bigg, after a brilliant career at Corpus Christi College, where 
he won the Hertford Scholarship, the Gaisford Prize for Greek Prose 
and the Ellerton Essay, and two First Classes in Moderations and the 
Final School of Literae Humaniores. He was elected Senior Student 
of Christ Church and for some years was Head Master of Brighton 
College. He afterwards returned to Oxford, and was appointed 
Bampton Lecturer in 1886 and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in 1901. He was an excellent preacher and lecturer, a man 
of wide learning and many gifts, among which a quiet humour was by 
no means the least conspicuous. His death was a great shock to 
a wide circle of friends. 

Mr. Louis Dyer was an American, born at Chicago and educated at 
Harvard and afterwards at Balliol, being a contemporary of Lord 
Milner and Sir T. Raleigh. He was an accomplished linguist and 
travelled much abroad—in France, Germany, Greece, and the Greek 
islands ; and finally settled in Oxford about 1890. He was a keen 
student of archwology, and lectured in several American Universities 
on the discoveries in Crete. He has been described, by one who knew 
him well, as a man of strong and varied intellectual interests, and still 
more remarkable for his genial and sympathetic disposition and his 
unfailing readiness to give time and trouble to the service of his friends. 
He will be very much missed in Oxford. 


ELECTION TO SCHOLARSHIPS AT ST. H1tpa’s HALL.—To scholar- 
ships of £35 each, Miss N. R. Dolling (St. Hilda’s Hall and St. 
Stephen’s High School, Clewer) and Miss E. M. Haslam (The 
Laurels, Rugby); to scholarship of £30, Miss H. C. E. Massé (St. 
Paul’s School); highly commended, Miss A. M. Veitch (Exeter High 
School) Two open scholarships of the value of £40 and £30 respec- 
tively are offered by the Council of St. Hilda’s Hall in April, 1909. 
The examination will be held in combination with Somerville College, 
Oxford. Full particulars can be obtained from the Principal of St. 
Hilda's Hall. 


CHERWELL HALL.—Fraulein K. Rein, of Jena, has been appointed 
a tutor in Cherwell Hall Training College, Oxford, for next year. 
Fraulein Rein is the daughter of Dr. Rein, the distinguished Professor 
of Education. She has had seven years’ experience as a mistress in 
a high school in England, and she has studied in the Universities of 
Jena and Oxford. She intends this year to take the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's Diploma to teach Theology, and Final Divinity Schools, 
Oxford. Forty students have been trained as secondary teachers in 
Cherwell Hall during the year ending June, 1908. 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

The following awards have been made :—Gilchrist Fellowship, Z 100, 
Miss D. Tarrant (Classical Tripos, Part I., 1907, Class I., Division I., 
Part II., 1908, Class I. Philosophy) ; Pfeiffer Studentship, of the value 
of about Z75, Miss B. E. Smythe (Medizeval and Modern Languages 
Tripos, 1905, Class I.) ; Studentship of Z40 tenable at the College, 
Miss M. D. Brock (Classical Tripos, Part I.,1907,Class I., Division ILI., 
Part II., 1908, Class II.). Fourth Year Scholarships and Exhibitions 
as follows :—Sir Arthur Arnold Scholarship, augmented to £50, Miss 
M. Long (Mathematical Tripos, Part I., 1908, equal to Fourth Wrangler); 
£40 to Miss I. M. Massey (Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos, 
1908, Class I., Distinction in French and in German) ; Exhibitions of 
4,20 each to Miss K. Field (Mathematical Tripos, Part I., 1908, Senior 


Optime equal to 44), Miss D. L. Henry (Mathematical Tripos, Part I., 
1908, Senior Optime between 40 and 41), Miss E. H. Pratt (Medizval 
and Modern Languages Tripos, 1908, Class II.). The Therese Monte- 
fiore Memorial Prize has been awarded to Miss D. B. Pearson (Natural 
Sciences Tripos, Part I., 1907, Class I., Part II., 1908, Class I., Physics). 
Agnata Butler Prizes for Classics, 3rd year student, Miss A. Shillington 
(Classical Tripos, Part I., 1907, Class I., Division III., Part II., 1908, 
Class I., History); 2nd year, Miss H. Barnard (Intercollegiate Ex- 
amination in Classics, 1908, Class I.); Pioneers! Prize for Historv, 
Miss E. E. Power (Intercollegiate Examination in History, 1908, 
Class I.) ; Fanny Metcalfe Memorial Prize, Miss M. Seaton (Inter- 
collegiate Examination in Modern Languages, 1908, Class I.). 


WALES. 


There has been an unexpected sequel to the acceptance of the 


Oentral Welsh English Secondary Regulations by the Welsh 
Board and the Authorities. Ina letter dated June 19 the Board 

Board of Education resolved to terminate the existing 
of Education. 


practice whereby (a) all correspondence relating to 
the county schools for the purpose of the secondary school grants 1s 
conducted between the Board of Education and the Central Welsh 
Board, and (6) all forms of application and forms required by these 
schools are printed and issued by the Central Welsh Board. The 
Board of Education declare that, if this existing administrative arrange- 
ment is continued, it cannot fail to be productive of much inconvenience 
and wastage and that it will involve needless labour, in the preparation 
of duplicate forms, on the part of the staffs of the schools. They argue 
that if all correspondence is carried on directly with the schools, and 
not through the medium of the Central Welsh Board, the advantages 
gained would include less labour on the part of the schools, reduction 
in the cost of printing, uniformity of procedure, and diminution of 
delay. 

T he Central Welsh Board reply to this circular that the advantages 
which it enumerates are very trivial: for instance, that the reduction 
in the cost of printing would only amount to very few pounds, and that 
the utmost delay would only be one day. On the other hand, the 
ignoring of the Central Welsh Board is certain to lead to administra- 
tive difficulties, to the risk of conflicting advice, and overlapping of 
work. 

The importance of the letter, however, lies not so much in the nature 
of its contents as in the fact that it is an indication of the tendency of 
the Board of Education to exert to the full its powers of inspection of 
the intermediate schools. Under the guise of desiring to simplify pro- 
cedure, Whitehall has once more shown that it is not prepared to abide 
by the understanding arrived at in 1901 between the two bodies, to the 
effect that dual inspection was only a temporary provision and would 
soon become unnecessary. To define its position, the Central Welsh 
Board has issued a full statement, in which it traces carefully the 
different stages in the relationship between it and the Board of Educa- 
tion, and it brings forward indisputable evidence to prove that the 
prolongation of the present system of inspection up to the present time 
was never contemplated. For the We!sh Department to endeavour to 
make it a permanent feature of the intermediate system is, therefore, to 
say the least of it, a high-handed proceeding, and on the face of it 
looks like a failure to carry out the original understanding. 

The Central Welsh Board regard this latest move of the Welsh 
Department with much concern and no little anxiety. For, if the 
policy of the letter is carried out strictly, the inspection of the 
Department will be as full and as effective as that of the Central 
Board ; and the schools will thus be harassed by two inspecting 
bodies which will be quite independent of each other. The result can 
easily be imagined. The system must inevitably lead to irritation and 
confusion and finally to inefficiency; and therefore, not only is the 
future of the Central Welsh Board involved in this unfortunate conflict, 
but also the future success of the intermediate system. A special 
meeting of the Board was held on July 24 at Shrewsbury, and a series 
of resolutions were adopted with the object of re-establishing har. 
monious relations between the two bodies and of defining clearly tbe 
position of the Board. Briefly, the situation is this : all schools under 
the Welsh Act are inspected annually by the Central Welsh Board in 
compliance with the Treasury regulations ; all those schools under tbe 
Welsh Act which are recognized for the purpose of the secondary- 
schools grant are inspected by the Board of Education and the 
Central Welsh Board, the Board of Education having continued their 
own inspection, which, as being outside Section 3 of the Act of 
1899, was clearly understood to be only of a temporary character. 
As a result, duplicate inspection remains to this day. 

But the Central Welsh Board claims that, under Section 3 of the 
Board of Education Act of 1899, it must be considered the inspecting 
authority for the purpose of the secondary-school grants in Wales as 
well as for the Treasury grant. It is by virtue of this section that 
the Board of Education itself is empowered to inspect schools supply- 
ing secondary education, as was expressly stated in the Regulations 
for 1902. The position of the Central Welsh Board, therefore, 1s 1m- 
pregnable. 
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The review of us work ee the session 1907-8 by Principal Sir Harry 
eichel was very satisfactory. The Principal re- 
iae a lege, ferred to the Treasu iui) into the work and 
needs of the Welsh Colleges. The report of this 
Committee is now on the point of completion, and, though there is no 
definite information as to its purport, there is every probability that it 
will be favourable and will recommend additional grants for raising 
salaries and encouraging advanced work. The Eyton Williams bequest 
will benefit the College to the extent of about 4400 per annum. The 
Principal referred, with much satisfaction, to the striking increase in 
recent years of the number of students qualified to proceed to higher 
work. This he attributed to the policy of the College staff in laying 
stress on research work and also to the establishment of two Dr. Isaac 
Roberts Scholarships for Science and two Osborne Morgan Student- 
ships. The new College buildings have been commenced, and the 
administrative and arts section will probably be completed two years 
hence. The total cost of this section will be not far short of £80,000, 
towards which there is available a sum of £58,000. The friends of the 
College must therefore clearly not relax their efforts on behalf of the 
building fund, all the more as the upkeep of the new buildings will 
inevitably add a serious item to the annual expenditure. The whole 
scheme, including the great Hall and the Scientific Departments, can 
only be undertaken in the near future, when some Americanly minded 
millionaire comes forward or the Government comes to the rescue. 
The Principal briefly referred to the scheme of co-operation with the 
Normal College, which has been referred by the University to a 
judicial Committee. The prospects of the College seemed brighter 
than ever, whether in study, in finance, or public confidence. 


The reply of Mr. ES to the deputation of the Welsh 
members was very sympathetic and encouraging. 
Welsh Gollenes He stated that, in his opinion, a case had been 
l made out for an increased grant to Welsh Uni- 
versity education. He, however, stated that, in the interests of the 
colleges, the decision as to the amount of the grant should be postponed 
until the close of the financial year. He suggested, further, that the 
Welsh members should appoint a committee of their number, and that 
the committee should invite a representative of each of the Welsh 
colleges to consider with them the report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee. Some of the Welsh newspapers regard this reply as some- 
what disappointing, and they are impatient with the Chancellor’s re- 
quest for further delay. They contrast the treatment of Wales with that 
meted out to Ireland whenever the latter asks for an increased grant. 

There is trouble between Aberdare Education Committee and the 
N.U.T. The former have resolved to dismiss all married female 
teachers, and it is probable that nothing but a reconsideration of this 
decision will avert a severe conflict with the N.U.T. The teachers 
demand that existing contracts should be respected, and that married 
teachers who were in the service of the Authority before the Act of 
1902 should be retained. The relationship between the primary 
teachers in Glamorganshire and Carnarvonshire and their respective 
Education Committees continues to be unsatisfactory. Resolutions de- 
fining the rights of each side are continually being sent forth. 

The Board of Education propose holding an inquiry shortly into 
the treatment of the voluntary schools in Swansea by the Local Edu- 
cation Authority. — This will be regarded as a test case for the whole 
of Wales, and the decision of the Commissioner will therefore have an 
important effect on the future policy of Welsh Authorities with regard 
to the non-provided schools. 


Miss Fewings has been appointed as successor to Miss Stephens as 
Warden of the Women's Hostel at Aberystwyth. 
Miss Fewings was for some time Head Mistress of 
Dr. Williams's School, Dolgelly, and afterwards 
of the Girls’ School, Brisbane. The Council of University College, 
Carditi, has elected Mr. Gilbert Norwood, Senior Assistant Lecturer 
in Classics in Manchester University, to the Professorship of Greek. 
The Rev. W. W. Longford, Christ Church, Oxford, has been appointed 
Lecturer in History at St. David's College, Lampeter. Mr. O. M. 
Edwards, M. A., Chief Inspector for Wales, has been elected IIonorary 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


Appointments. 


SCOTLAND. 


The University Court of St. Andrews has appointed Mr. A. E. 
Taylor, M.A., Frothingham Professor of Philosophy in McGill 
University, Montreal, to the Chair of Moral Philosophy in St. 
Andrews University, vacant by the resignation of Prof. Bosanquet. 
Prof. Taylor had a distinguished career at Oxford and as a lecturer 
at Manchester, and he has gained for himself a high reputation by his 
books on ethics and metaphysics. He has done excellent work at 
McGill University during the last five years. 

Mr. James Walker, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in 
University College, Dundee, has been appointed by the Curators of 
patronage to the Chair of Chemistry in Edinburgh University, 
vacant by the resignation of Prof. Crum Brown. Prof. Walker was 
à student of Edinburgh University, and he also studied Organic 


Chemistry at Munich and Physical Chemistry at Leipzig under Prof. 
Ostwald. He was for some years a lecturer in Edinburgh University 
and afterwards in University College, London, and he has been 
Professor in Dundee since 1894. 

Glasgow University Court has resolved to appoint a Lecturer in 
Geography at a salary of £200 a year. By an arrangement with the 
Glasgow Provincial Committee for the training of teachers, the lecturer 
to be appointed will also give instruction to the students under the 
Committee, and for this work he will receive an additional salary not 
exceeding £250 a year. 

The number of, students at St. Andrews University during the 
BON academic year is 549. Of these 335 are matriculated at 

t. Andrews and 214 at Dundee. The numbers are the largest in the 
history of the University. 

The Summer School for teachers, established by the St. Andrews 
Provincial Committee, was inaugurated on July 20 by an address from 
Principal Peterson, of McGill University, Montreal, who advocated 
Imperial reciprocity in education. The classes were attended by about 
150 teachers. 

The St. Andrews Provincial Committee has resolved to appoint a 
lecturer in History, who shall assist in the practical training of students, 
at a minimum salary of 4300 a year. It is also proposed to establish a 
similar lectureship in Geography. 


IRELAND. 


As Irish schools close with the end of June, this has been a slack 
month in the educational world over here, and the 
only topic to divert our thoughts from holiday 
making has been the Universities Bill. That 
measure, having been successfully piloted by its author through the 
shoals and dangers of Committee, has at last reached Report stage, 
and will certainly, as far as human affairs admit of certainty, become 
law within the course of the next few days. The Bill has had a good 
deal of opposition to encounter in Committee, chiefly from the Ulster 
members, who have blocked its progress with amendments, some of 
which it is difficult to suppose were intended seriously, and has also 
had a good deal of criticism to endure from without—criticism of a 
most varied character, being assailed on the one hand as a denomi- 
national measure and a bribe to the Roman Catholics ; on the other 
as a ‘‘podless” Bill, which ignored the claims not only of Roman 
Catholicism, but of religion in general in education ; as a pretext for 
endowing clerically controlled education with lavish liberality by one 
party, as niggardly and unjust in its financial provisions by another. 
The speakers at some of the recent Orange meetings in the North 
voice the one extreme; Bishop O'Dwyer and—to a lesser extent— 
Archbishop Walsh have given expression to the dissatisfaction of the 
hierarchy. Nevertheless, the measure has had the consistent support 
of the Parliamentary party, and is looked forward to hopefully by the 
nation at large ; and it may be that, once launched, it may gain the 
goodwill and co-operation even of those who have done their utmost 
to secure its defeat as long as there was any possibility of so doing. 

The charges of ** denominationalism " were discussed vigorously in the 
House on the Report stage (July 23) and was upheld not only by the 
Ulster members, but by some of the English ones, such as Sir William 
Anson, who foresces in the new Dublin University not a Roman 
Catholic University, but a *'theological seminary,” ‘‘an institution 
which will be wholly and solely under the control of the priestly 
hierarchy '' ; and, again, Mr. Balfour, who, however, considering that 
the Bill had no raison d''étre at all if not denominational, did not 
object to it on that ground. 

Amid such conflicting opinions it is hard to form a forecast, and 
indeed it is scarcely possible to judge the character of an institution 
which exists on paper only ; but to an outsider, situated between the 
two opposing camps of Irish religious and political belief, the measure 
seems about as colourless as it is possible to make it. "The absence of 
religious tests ; the exclusion of the clergy from ex officio representation 
on the governing bodies ; the fact that provision for theological teach- 
ing is left wholly to private endowment— would seem to be the only 
safeguards against denominational or clerical usurpation which lie 
within the power of anticipatory legislation. Amendments such as 
those proposed by the Unionist members in the debate, providing that 
the governing bodies should consist exclusively, or almost exclusively, of 
laymen, would not only destroy the principle of free election on which 
the constitution of the governing bodies is at present based, but— pro- 
ceeding as they do on the tacit assumption that the Irish clergy, 
as such, are not to be trusted—would excite resentment and go far 
to make the new foundations a failure. It is, besides, evident that, 
whatever the character of the new Universities de jure may be, their 
character de facto—which is, after all, the important thing—will 
depend on their constituency and on developments in the future, which 
are beyond the control of legislation. If the people either of the 
North or of the South choose to make their University denominational, 
denominational it will be, in spite of all the Acts of Parliament in 
the world. If the University in Belfast or the University in Dublin 
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turns out denominational, it will be the fault of Belfast or Dublin, 
not of Mr. Birrell. There may be grave reason to fear undue clerical 
influence in the future of Irish University education; but it argues an 
ignorance of human nature, and of Irish nature in particular, to sup- 
pose that you can free a people from priestly domination by constantly 
telling them that they are priest-ridden. They must be left to discover 
the fact for themselves ; and education is a more efficient, if apparently 
a slower and less direct, means towards that end than legislation. 

Among the changes made in the Bill in Committee during the past 
month is one by which the number of Crown nominees on the govern- 
ing bodies of the two Universities has been reduced from six to four 
(this due to an amendment of Mr. Butcher’s on the ground that 
Crown nominations in Ireland are invariably either political or 
religious), and the numbers to be elected by Convocation and to be 
co-opted, fixed at eight and four respectively. Instead of the Lord 
Mayor and the President of the Chamber of Commerce of Belfast 
for the time being, representatives are to be elected by the Belfast 
Corporation and Council of the Chamber. The constitution of the 
governing body in Dublin is based almost wholly on academic 
election ; besides the Chancellor and Registrar of the University and 
the Presidents of the three constituent Colleges, there are eight 
members returned by Convocation and fourteen by the governing 
bodies of the constituent colleges, of whom at least seven must be 
members of the Academic Councils of the colleges. 

The Commissioners as finally selected are the following : — For 
Belfast, Judge Shaw, Dr. Hamilton, and Dr. Dill (of Queen’s College), 
Dr. McAlister (Principal of Glasgow University), Sir Arthur Riicker 
(formerly Principal of London University), Sir R. T. Martin, and 
Dr. J. Symington (Professor of Medicine at Belfast) ; for Dublin, the 
Lord Chief Baron, Dr. Anderson, Dr. Coffey, and Dr. Windle 
(Presidents of the Constituent Colleges), Mr. Boland, M.P., and Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, M.P., Sir William Butler, Sir John Rhys, Prof. 
Henry Jackson (of Cambridge), and Archbishop Walsh. It is expected 
that the Commissioners will have completed their duties and that the 
new foundations will be fairly launched by the end of 1910. 

The Registrar of the Dublin University is to be Dr. Joseph McGrath, 
who, as one of the Secretaries of the Royal University for a con- 
siderable number of years, has acquired plenty of experience and also 
popularity. 

n the financial clauses of the scheme, the grant to Queen's 
College, Cork, has been increased from £18,000 to £20,000. This 
makes the annual endowment of the two Universities £82,000 (of 
which Belfast gets £18,000), besides the sum of £20,000 (from the 
Irsh Church Disestablishment Fund) which goes at present to the 
Royal University and which will be divided equally between the two ; 
of this £82,000, £35,500 represents the existing endowment of the 
Queen's Colleges, and £46,500 is new money. There are, besides, 
the sums of £60,000 and £150,000 for building purposes to be 
allotted respectively to Belfast and Dublin. It is manifest that the 
latter sum scarcely admits of the foundation and adequate equipment 
of a residential college in Dublin, a point which Mr. Birrell and Mr. 
Butcher, as well as the chief representatives of Irish Roman Catholic 
opinion, have much at heart; but Mr. Birrell looks forward to this 

drawback being remedied in the future, when the institution is in 
_ working order and making its way, by increased endowment and by 
the generosity of private donors. The present buildings of the Royal 
University will be handed over to the new Dublin University. 

Provision has been made for the future of the existing professors and 
officials of the Queen’s Colleges and the Royal University and also for 
the students at present enrolled in the latter, who will be able to 
graduate under the old conditions. The Board of Intermediate Edu- 
cation and the County Council are empowered to assist promising 
students by means of exhibitions and bursaries, subject to certain con- 
ditions. 


The Senate of the University of Dublin met on the 8th for the 
Trinit purpose of conferring degrees, when honorary de- 
College. grees were bestowed on Prof. George Adam Smith, 

Sir James Digges La Touche, Sir Horace Plunkett, 

Sir Thomas Richard Fraser (of Edinburgh), the Right Rev. Dom 

Cuthbert Butler (Benedictine Abbot of Downside), Reginald Macan 

(Master of University College, Oxford), Dr. Gerothwohl (Professor of 

French), and Dr. Robert Williams (Professor of German in Dublin 

University). 


The School of Irish Learning held the inaugural night of its summer 
session on July 4, when Prof. Kuno Meyer, of 


Irish Canaan Liverpool University, delivered a lecture on the 
Movement. burning topic of the day—the new Universities. 


Prof. Meyer hopes that the new University in 
Dublin will eschew the older English University system, which Trinity 
College has imitated, and take for its model instead the typical German 
University and the modern English type as represented by Liverpool 
University, the main features of which are that the University should 
be in touch with the life of the nation and with scientific progress ; 
that it should make ‘‘all knowledge” its province, not merely certain 
domains recognized as ''academic" ; and that research should be 


carried on side by side with teaching, the University being ‘‘ a factory 
as well as a market” of learning. It is to be feared that the ideals 
of Lehrfretheit and Lernfretiheit, held up by Prof. Meyer to his audi- 
ence, are still very far from realization in Ireland, where in every 
department of education we are under the tyranny of rigidly pre- 
scribed curricula, and the function of the teacher, from the University 
downwards, is regarded as mainly to prepare students for examina- 
tions. Prof. Meyer alsó dwelt on the place of Celtic studies in the 
new University, the natural fitness of Dublin—the chief repository of 
Celtic manuscripts—to be the centre of Celtic scholarship, and the im- 
portance of the study of other Celtic languages besides Irish and of 
comparative philology. 

The school has held a summer course throughout the month, classes 
for Old Irish grammar and texts being conducted by Dr. Osborne 
Bergin, and a Welsh class by Mr. J: Glynn Davies, from Liverpool 
University. The attendance has included English, Welsh, and foreign 
students. 

The Irish summer schools have been in full swing since the begin- 
ning of the month, and from all accounts appear to have a prosperous 
session so far. The Ulster College, which meets at Cloughaneely, 
co. Donegal, has secured the services of Miss Agnes O’ Farrelly, M.A., 
as Principal. The Connaught College (at Partry, co. Mayo), under 
the direction of Michael Breathnach (anglice Welsh), one of the most 
successful teachers of the living language, and the Munster College at 
Ballingeary have both been obliged to increase their staffs and provide 
new buildings for the accommodation of their students, several of 
whom come from other countries. There is also a successful summer 
school at Ring, co. Waterford, in the centre of an Irish-speaking 
district. 


The Irish educational world loses a well known figure through the 
death of Sir Thomas Moffett, LL.D., which 
occurred in Dublin on the 6th of the month. Sir 
Thomas Moffett, who had attained the ripe age of 
eighty-eight, was Professor in Queen’s College, Galway, from 1849 
and President from 1877, resigning the latter office in 1897. Under 
his direction Galway College flourished educationally in the days of 
the Queen’s University, and many of his students have since become 
well known in the world of politics, letters, and science—among them 
Sir Antony Macdonnell, Sir Raymond West, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P., and Sir William Thomson, one of the leading Dublin surgeons. 
Sir Thomas was a gifted teacher, essayist, and conversationalist. 


General. 


SCHOOLS. 


BATH CoLLEGE.—The following scholarships have been awarded :— 
Boarders: £90, R. S. F. Cooper (Bath College Junior School): £90, 
L. B. Frere (Bath College); £60, E. W. Hickie (Bath College); £40, 
C. G. Martin (Bath College) ; 440, A. L. W. Neave (Bath College 
Junior School) ; Z4o, R. M. West (St. Winifred's, Kenley). A House 
Exhibition is awarded to B. E. Morgan (Highfield School) Day 
boys: £20, A. S. T. Reilly (St. Christopher's) ; £15, W. H. Royal 
(St. Christopher's) ; 415, R. G. B. Perkins (Bath College). 

BEDFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—On July 25 the new build- 
ings were formally opened and an address was given by the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The architect, Mr. Burgess, was justly 
complimented on the admirably planned building. The cost, £12,750, 
has been defrayed in equal shares by the County Council and private 
donors ; the chief benefactor is one of the governors, Mr. Seebohm. 


BERKS, BRADFIELD COLLEGE. — The following have been elected to 
Foundation Scholarships, value go guineas per annum: F. J. M. 
Chubb (Mr. T. C. Weatherhead, Cambridge), D. W. L. Jones (Mr. 
R. W. Hugh Jones, Rhyl), M. C. Joynt (Mr. A. M. Kilby, Black- 
heath) To a Warden's Exhibition, value 50 guineas per annum: 
M. L. Jacks (Mr. C. C. Lynam, Oxford). To a Simonds Exhibition, 
value 45 guineas per annum : E. Latty (Mr. A. B. Beaven, Leaming- 
ton. To General Exhibitions, value 30 guineas per annum: H. J. 
Denham (Rev. C. F. S. Wood, Brighton), B. T. Coller (Mr. L. C. 
Vaughan- Wilkes, Eastbourne), F. H. Postlethwaite (Bradfield College), 
S. G. Anderson and M. D. Colbourne (Mr. W. H. P. Hayman, 
Beckenham), E. Obermer (Mr. J. C. Morgan- Brown, Hindhead). 


BUSHEY, ST. MARGARET’s SCHOOL.—Thiere was a large gathering 
on Thursday, July 16, on the occasion of the prize-giving. The prizes 
were distributed by the Viscountess Gort, who also addressed a few 
words to the children, laying great emphasis on the important work 
being done for the Church by the Clergy Orphan Corporation by their 
schools. The Head Mistress, Miss Boys, in her report, referred toa 
large number of successes gained by present and past pupils during the 
year. The music, under the supervision of Mlle. Colmache, was, as 
usual, an important feature in the day's proceedings and worthy of the 
highest praise. Handel’s fine ** Air with Variations” was played with 
remarkable style and technique by Nora Mustard. A concerto of 
Mozart (that in D minor) was delightfully rendered by Evelyn Crick. A 
fine performance of Saint-Saëns’ variations for two pianos on a Theme 

(Continued on page 546.) 
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MAPS OF 
OLD LONDON 


Edited by G. E. MITTON. 
DEMY QUARTO, CLOTH, PRICE 5s. 


EASY LESSONS IN FRENCH. By V. P, KITOHIN, B.A., and 
Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. ; Gold Medal of the Société Nationale des 
Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and other Illustrations. Books I. and II., price 6d. each. 

These two little books are intended as a preliminary course leading up to 
our jeep published ‘* A New French Grammar," by Messrs. Allpress and 
Laffitte. e author has aimed at making the acquisition of French interest- 
ing from ae very start. The questions intended for oral practice should 
train the pupil to begin to understand and speak the language from the very 
first lesson. 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. By R. H. ALLPRESS, M.A., Master 
of the Modern Side of the City of London School, and J. LAFFITTE, 
B..és-L., Principal French Master at the City of London School, 
Price 1s. 6d. 

‘‘ The book has been compiled with the utmost care ; no points of element- 
ary grammar have been omitted, and the series of exercises are practical and 
thorough. . The volume is illustrated, and its low price is remarkable. 
It is a work of very high merit.” — Tke Teacher. 


CASSELL’S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. § Frencu- ENG- 
LISH — ENGLIsH- FRencH. By de V. PAYEN-PAYNE, Assistant 
Examiner in French to the University of London. 448 pages, cloth, 
15. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

** Tt is the most comprehensive dictionary obtainable at the price, and it is 
printed in a style as pleasing as a much more costly book could be."— 

Nottingham Guardian. 


UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY. By Kart Brevt, 
M.A., Litt. D. Upwards of 1,300 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net ; 
half-leather, 10s. 6d. net. 

CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. FRENCH-ENGLISH— 
ENGLISH-FRENCH. Newly Revised by vg V. PAvEN-PAYNE. 1,230 
pages, extra crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or, in half- 
leather, ss. 


CASSELL'S GERMAN DICTIONARY. German-ENGLISH—ENG- | 
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of Beethoven was well given by Miss de Levanté and Miss Ethel 
Phillips. 

CAN I ERIURY, KiNc's SCHOOL.—The following elections to scholar- 
ships have been made :—To Junior King’s Scholarships: F. L. Side- 
botham, D. Hussey, E. F. Housden (for Mathematics), E. J. Hodgson 
(for Mathematics), C. K. Mowll, J. C. Page (all of King’s School). 
To Probationer King’s Scholarships: T. E. Bourdillon (Mr. Darling, 
Clare House, Tonbridge), R. K. Pagett (Mr. Rudd, Stoneygate, 
Leicester), P. D. Baker, J. S. Worters, F. C. Gentry, C. H. Gore 
(Junior King's School). To Entrance Scholarships: R. G. Crosse 
(King's School), R. F. Mason, for Mathematics (Warminster Grammar 
School), A. Seymour (Mr. Pearce, Merton Court, Sidcup), R. K. 
Pagett (Mr. Rudd, Leicester), E. F. Smart (King's School), T. E. 
Bourdillon (Mr. Darling, Tonbridge). To House Scholarships : 
C. E. A. Pullan (Mr. Kilby, Blackheath), E. C. Catterall (Mr. Bewlay, 
Eastbourne). 

GRAVESEND, MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, —In the recent examina- 
tion of the Royal Drawing Society sixty-eight girls gained honours and 
forty-five passed, and in the Exhibition of the Royal Drawing Society, 
held in March, out of fifteen sheets sent up, one gained a Silver Star, 
one a Bronze Star, one a Bronze Medal ; two were highly commended ; 
seven were commended in the first class, two in the second class, and 
one in the third class. In the Examination of the Associated Board of 
the R.A.M. and R.C.M. Local Schools nine girls passed in the Higher 
Division, nine in the Lower Division, and two in the Elementary 
Division. 

NorTH LONDON COLLEGIATE Scuoor.— The annual distribution 
of prizes of the North London Collegiate School took place on the 
afternoon of July 3 in the Clothworkers’ Hall of the school. The 
chair was taken by the Rev. H. Montagu Butler, D.D., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. The Head Mistress, in her report, gave 
an interesting account of the social and intellectual life of the school. 
Among many successes of present and past pupils the most notable 
mentioned were the following:— The award of the degree of 
D.Litt., Dublin, to Miss Mary H. Wood, M.A., the position of Miss 
Marjorie Long as equal to Fourth Wrangler, and the numerous classical 
prizes and scholarships won by Miss Ethel Steuart, especially the 
Girton J. A. Chessar Memorial Scholarship of £58 a year for four 
years. In all, five open scholarships at the Universities have been 
won during the year. Then followed the distribution of the prizes by 
Mrs. Butler, after which the Chairman gave an address to the girls. 
In his speech were words of sympathy, encouragement, and genial 
criticism. Throughout he appealed to the human side of life and 
begged the girls to keep true to something in literature which they 
had once loved. His concluding thought pointed forward to a date 
forty-two years hence, when the Centenary of the North London 
Collegiate School would form a grand consummation of the work 
which, so nobly begun, is now being enthusiastically carried on. 
During the afternoon the girls sang Elizabethan songs under the con- 
ductorship of Mrs. Manson, and Miss Green, F.R.C.O., A.R.A.M., 
presided at the organ. 

OXFORD, MILHAM FORD SCHOOL.—The number of pupils in the 
Milham Ford School has increased rapidly during the past year. The 
new building, which was opened in November, 1906, by the Minister 
of Education, is already full, and temporary premises have had to be 
taken to accommodate some of the classes next term. For this pur- 
pose a house has been secured in the Itiey Road, adjoining the 
Milham Ford playing field. The number of boarders has also increased 
largely during the year, and two houses have been bought and will be 
adapted to meet the needs of thirty boarders. Miss Mulliner, late of 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College, is the Warden. The boarding house is 
in a healthy situation and is admirably fitted up. Miss Ethel Green- 
shaw, of Milham Ford School, who passed the London Matriculation 
in the First Division, is going to Holloway College next term. 

PURLEY, RUSSELL HILL SCHOOL.—Speech Day was June 27, when 
Mrs. Charles Richards, of Birmingham, presided. The chief scholar- 
ships were won by Austin Rich, the Debenham Modern Language for 
Switzerland and the Tapling ; Henry Lacey, John Snelgrove Exhibition 
for two years ; and similar minor Exhibitions by Rich, Collins, and 
Patterson. Rich also secured prizes for the best shot in the school 
and most improved cricketer, and Ernest Piper, top of Form V., 
secured the second-eleven cap for bowling ; Arthur Low also secured 
a Tapling Exhibition, the Best Essay prize, and the ball for bowling. 

SEDBERGH, BALIOL SCHOOL.—On July 23 the annual prize-giving 
took place, the prizes being distributed by Mrs. Malim, wife of the 
Head Master of Sedbergh Grammar School. The proceedings com- 
menced with selections from the '* Yeomen of the Guard," followed by 
a very pretty French play, acted by the Lower School, who took the 
parts of flower fairies. Miss Auld, M.Sc., in giving her report on the 
events of the school.year, commented on the excellent way in which 
the standard of good health had been maintained, and then referred to 
the improvements in the premises, which include a new gateway, clcak- 
room, and gymnasium. Among other examination successes, Second 
Class Honours in the Cambridge Higher Local had been gained in 
Group A (English), Group B (French and German), and Group C 
(Mathematics) ; also a Senior Associated Board Certificate had been 


gained in Music. In addition to the special prizes gained for distinc- 
tion in the ordinary school subjects, Form Prizes, awarded to girls who 
had obtained over 70 per cent. marks on their work during the year, 
were gained by two-thirds of the pupils. Certificates were also gained 
in the Cambridge Preliminary Local Associated Board of Music, Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians, and the Royal Drawing Society's exami- 
nations. The company then adjourned to tea in the garden, and the 
proceedings concluded with a display of Swedish gymnastics given by 
the pupils. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, UPLANDS ScHoor.— The annual dis- 
tribution of prizes and certificates was held on July 24, when the 
awards were distributed by Lady Wimborne. The awards included 
two Higher Certificates of the oue Board and one Letter, three 
Senior Oxford, and six Junior Oxford Certificates (one distinction). 
Local Centre Associated Board : Rudiments of Music, 2; Advanced 
Piano, 1; Intermediate Piano, I. Schools Examination, Associated 
Board : Elementary Piano, 3 ; Elementary Violin, 1 ; Lower Piano, 5; 
Lower Violin, 1; Higher Piano, 1. Royal Drawing Society, Illus- 
trating Syllabus, Grade III. : First Class, 2; Second Class, 1 ; Third 
Class, 4. Royal Drawing Society, Exhibition : Silver Star, 1 ; Bronze 
Medal, 1; Commended First Class, 85; Second Class, 7; Third 
Class, 6. Royal Drawing Society, Examinations: Full School Cer- 
tificates, 3; Honours, 29. London Institute of Plain Needlework : 
Grade IV., 3; Grade II., 8. After the distribution of certificates 
a short demonstration of Swedish drill was given in the Gymnasium. 

STREATHAM.—On Saturday, July 4, the foundation stone was laid, 
by Lady Tate, of the new hall of the Streatham College for Girls, 
which she has generously given to the school. The laying of the stone 
was preceded by a short service, during which the girls of the College 
sang ‘‘O God, our help ” and a few versicles without accompaniment. 
Lady Tate was presented with a silver trowel designed by some of the 
girls, the chief feature of the design being carnations, the school flower. 
At the conclusion of the service a short address was given by Mr. 
Whitaker Thompson, Chairman of the Council. 

UPPINGHAM.—A very large number of Old Boys (about 120) came 
down for the Old Boys’ match and Founder's Day. The school made 
a respectable score (313) in their second innings, but would have been 
badly beaten had there been a minute or two more of time allowed. 
Both our school matches, Repton and Haileybury, have ended very 
disastrously for the school. Probably our school eleven is the worst 
we have had for many years. They are weak both in batting and 
bowling. Though some catches have been dropped, their fielding has 
been, on the whole, excellent ; but this alone will not win matches. Àn 
immense gathering of parents and friends were present on Speech Day, 
July 4, to welcome our new Head Master. Happily, the weather was 
brilliant, and everything went off with much spirit and success. The 
following, amongst other honours, were announced of O.U.’s :—G. A. 
Tryon (Pembroke), Twentieth Wrangler; Classical Tripos, Part II., 
Class I., R. E. Linsell, H. A. Rose (St. John's) ; Historical Tripos, 
Part I., Class L, F. D. Purser (Trinity)—Purser also won the Glad- 
stone Memorial Prize for Distinguished Proficiency in History ; Theo- 
logical Tripos, Part II., Class I, C. E. Raben (Caius). 

WINCHESTER.— Election Roll, 1908: R. B. Gibson, R. C. Lowe. 
C. A. Macartney, C. F. A. Warner, T. D. Overton, S. J. Paget, 
L. A. Pinsent, M. E. Antrobus, T. II. Sheepshanks, B. A. Medley, 
R. E. E. Chaplin, G. E. A. Grey, A. G. Benley, C. G. Fowler, 
T. S. Baines, T. A. Shone, II. G. Campbell, F. P. Crawhall, E. F. 
]acob, E. D. Donaldson. There will be fourteen vacancies in college 
in September. T. S. Baines and T. A. Shone win Exhibitions. Ex- 
aminers : W. Durnford, Esq., A. E. Zimmern, Esq. Col. Balch and 
his Swedish athletes gave a performance in the Gymnasium on July 17. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for July is awarded to “C.V.B.” 
The winner of the Translation Prize for June is H. Allison 
Scutt, Esq., Grammar School, Stockport. 


J'ai passé une partie du carême et la quinzaine d'apres Pâques dans 
un pays que je trouve tres beau. J'ose à peine dire, comme le poete, 
qui j'ose aimer. C’est la Beauce. Elle est monotone pour ceux qui 
la traversent en chemin de fer ; elle est grande, elle est belle, pour 
ceux qui la regardent vivre. Quant à prétendre qu'elle est plate, je 
suis pret à soutenir et à prouver qu'il n'y a pas d'injustice plus criante, 
— je parle des injustices envers les choses. La Beauce a les memes 
ondulations que la mer calme, la méme géographie souple, continue, 
sans brisures ; elle a moins d'arbres peut-ètre que l'autre ne porte de 
bateaux ; entre les collines qui la contiennent de loin, elle donne la 
meme impression d'une force prodigieuse, incapable de repos, agissante 
et cachée dans les profondeurs oü la lumiere n'atteint pas, mais qui se 
lève souvent, et monte à la surface, et se révèle dans un remous, dans 
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un frisson, dans des reflets qui ont toutes les couleurs des yeux. Je le 
sais pour avoir non pas révé, — les vieilles filles ne doivent pas réver, 
— mais étudié cette plaine éloquente, tout autour du parc de ma sceur. 
Nous habitons le sommet d'une vague de terre, haute de quelques 
metres à peine, et dont les pentes, indéfiniment longues, régulieres et 
nues de tous cótés, n'ont d'autre chemin qu'une avenue sans plantation 
d'aucune sorte et droite parmi les champs. En haut, un chateau du 
XVIIe siecle, une futaie, un mur autour. Sur une colline semblable, 
à trois kilométres, le village est posé. Nous nous regardons sans nous 
gener. Nous sommes les seules feuilles de chene dans le cercle 
d'horizon ; il est le plus proche amas de maisons, le plus éteint, le 
plus accablé sous l'immensité du ciel, des soleils ou des pluies. Quand 
tous ses habitants crieraient ensemble, le bruit de leurs voix serait mort 
avant d'arriver à un autre village, et le vent l'aurait laissé tomber parmi 
les froments verts ou les froments blonds. Ils sont, comme nous, les 
prisonniers des blés, les insulaires d'une fle minuscule, enveloppée dans 
les houles soyeuses de l'herbe, dans les lames plus larges et chantantes 
des épis. A l'automne, pendant deux mois, l'air a le goût du pain. 
C'est la fleur de chez nous. On cultive trop, pour que les autres, les 
sauvages, les délicats, les chercheuses d'ombres durables aient le temps 
de s'acclimater. Mais tout ce que le paysan seme à la main ou au 
semoir, avoine, seigle, trefle, luzerne, froment, donne son parfum au 
fleuve de vent qui passe, le froment surtout, qui est la grande moisson 
de la Beauce. 


By ** C. V. B." 


I spent part of Lent and the fortnight after Easter in a district which 
I greatly admire, although, like the poet, I scarcely dare breathe the 
name of my love. La Beauce—for so it is called—seems uninteresting 
when glanced at from a railway carriage ; but those who watch its real 
life appreciate its grandeur and beauty ; and, as to any charge of flat- 
ness, I am prepared to maintain and prove in its defence that no 
accusation could be more unfair—so far as fairness applies to inanimate 
things. The surface of La Beauce rises and falls like a summer sea, 
with the same yielding, tlowing, unbroken lines. You might find 
few trees upon it in comparison with the boats on the real ocean, 
but you gain the same impression from it, pent in by the far-stretching 
hills, of immense restless, active force, hidden in the sunless depths, 
whence it rises constantly to the surface, surging upwards in waves 
and eddies, which give back to the sky all the lights and colours of 
human eyes. I have learnt all this about the eloquent plain which 
surrounds my sister’s place, not from day-dreams—which are not for 
old maids— but by much contemplation. Our home is on the crest 
of one of these land-waves, which rises only a few yards above the 
level ground ; while its bare, even, interminable slopes are crossed by 
no path, but a treeless avenue running straight through the fields 
up to a seventeenth-century chateau and coppice with a wall round 
them. Three miles away, the village stands on a similar piece of 
rising ground, so that we can look at each other without annoyance. 
Ours are the only oak-leaves within the horizon; there is the closest 
group of houses, as nearly blotted out as it is possible to be under 
the immense sweep of heaven, with its sun and rains. If all the 
inhabitants were to shout at once, their voices would die away before 
reaching another village, and the wind would let the sound fall 
away among the green or ripe wheat. Like us, they are the prisoners 
of the wheat, the islanders of a tiny isle, girt in by the silken billows 
of grass and the wider, murmuring stretches of corn. In autumn, 
for two months, the air itself tastes of bread. This is the flower of 
our country, for we are too good farmers to allow any wild plants, 
any of those fragile creatures which love sheltered corners, a chance 
of establishing themselves. But the wind bears away the scent of 
every crop—oats, rye, clover, lucerne, wheat—that the peasant sows 
by hand or by machine; and, above all, it is heavy with the scent 
of wheat, the harvest of La Beauce. 


We classify the 155 translations received as follows :— 


First Class.—(a) Melissa, K. E. B., Ganelon, Menevia, C.V.B.—(6) 
Bia, Chingleput, Chartres, Vlaamsche Meisje, Jiprose, Mannrauss, 
Glenleigh, No. 52, No. 9099, Greentinch. 

Second Class.—Voyageuse, Grossmith, Neva, Noumea, Fortes et 
fidelis, M.H., Lonscale, Ruth, Cyrano, Hesperus, The Barn Rat, 
Drahow, Sorbonne, Yea and Nay, Sylvia V., Ota, I. B.I., Labarum, 
Chronos, Old Tar, Primrose, Yemen, Sirach, Mars, Esperanza, 
F.L.E.W., A. Leton, Averil, Atir, Hooker, C.M.G., Mark Tapley, 
Cassio, Merrybent, Glebe, Rochecorbon, Colomba, E.M., Bon Accord, 
Z.Q., G.M.G., Etudiante, G.P.H. 

Third Class. — Prig, Tete Blanche, E.B.W., H.M., Booboo, 
Valentine, Honour Bright, Hélène, J.W.B., Buchstein, P.B., Russlyn, 
Nemo, Hibernia, W.D.D., G.C., Dunster, Bengeo, Diana, Jefalaise, 
Natan Chides, Progrès, C. L.S., Astronomer, A.M.W., E.E.D., Omar 
Khayyam, Alice Dale, Joyce Moore, Wilts, Oiseau de Passage, Violet 
E., Paddy, Marie Antoinette, Syram, Lemon, Lyn, Jagnis, Gertrude 
de X.Y.Z., C.F.W.A., Veuve Clicquot, Francesca, Elspeth, Vox, 
Gem, Patrick, B.M.D. 


Fourth Class.—Bembridge, M.E., Merrie, M.A.B., Outis, Caritas, 
Yma Reklaw, M.A.P., V.E.B., M.B.D.R., Roddie, Conor, Beth, 42, 
Graham, L’Aiglon, Opal N.B., Y. Ruby, S. Pearl, Taeb, Othello, 
Marguerite, The Scarlet Pimpernel, Favor, Asra, Yelnek. 

Fifth Class. — M. de Leniz, Leander, Magos, F.R., Epingle, 
Rosette, Vis, R.O., Castor, Chelt, Kim, N.O.T., Scalene, Viridis, 
Conger, Mat, Essay, Flora, Don, Super, B.O., Lumber, Little Nel, 
M.G. 


The passage from Bazain was a severe test both of style and of know- 
ledge of French, but the commonest cause of faiture was a lack of 
imagination, inability to picture the landscape so graphically portrayed 
—a vast unbroken plain of wheat-land, with scarcely a tree to be seen, 
bounded by distant hills. Yet at least one-half translated une futaie 
“a wood," or even *' a forest,” and not more than 5 per cent. perceived 
that l'erbe in this context could not mean ‘‘ grass.” I should prefer to 
keep the French La Beauce, metres, kilomètres, château ; and “the 
Beauce,” ‘‘ ¢hree miles," ** castle " are obviously wrong ; but this is a 
matter of taste. To take the passage line by line: ‘‘district” is the 
best equivalent for pays. Qui j'ose aimer was a rock of offence; 
several assumed a misprint. The allusion is to the well-known lines of 
De Musset, ‘* Si vous croyez que je vais dire.” In ‘‘I hardly dare tell, 
like the poet, whom I love," there is an awkward ambiguity, and there 
is also some awkwardness in ‘‘ her” or **the maid," which ‘‘ the object 
of my adoration ” will avoid. La regardent vivre: ** watch its life from 
day to day." — Prétendre : ** assert" ; ** pretend? may pass, but it is 
well to avoid the appearance of evil. Les choses: ** inanimate objects” 
is better than the bare ** things” ; ** supple geography ” is a non-sens ; 
* configuration" is obviously the word. Se révèle: **makes its 
presence felt by a swirl, a shiver, gleams of light with all the shifting 
shades of the human iris." Je le sats, &c. : ‘* This is no day-dream of 
mine (day-dreams are not for old maids), but a fact I have learnt by 
studying this landscape, which speaks such volumes to me—the plain 
that lies all round my sister’s estate." Une vague de terre: “a land- 
wave,” not **a wave of earth.” fate: ** a clump of trees," properly 
forest trees, as opposed toa copse. Sans nous géner: a difficult phrase 
to turn—‘‘ we are in full sight of one another, but we do not mind the 
proximity," or ** but this is no annoyance to either." Nous sommes, 
&c. : best given by italics--*' we are the only oak leaves in sight ; #¢ is 
the nearest cluster of houses and of all the most dominated, extinguished, 
as it were, by the vast dome of heaven, its suns and its rains." Les 
prisonniers des blés : ** imprisoned by the wheat." Les houles soyeuses : 
“the silken ripples of the corn in blade or the broader waves of the ripe 
and rustling ears." C’est la fleur de chez nous : **it is our one native 
flower." One final blunder was sufficiently common to warrant a note. 
The acclimatization of wild flowers was made the object or result of 
high cultivation ! 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
TEN GUINEAS. 


Prizes to the above amount arc offered for the following 
subjects. The full award will not be made unless, in the 
opinion of independent judges, there are candidates of 
sufficient merit, but a minimum of Five Guineas is 
guaranteed. 

DRAWING, 

1. A water-colour landscape. 

2. A figure-group in black and white. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
I. A set of six Kodaks. 


2. A study of flowers. 
3. An interior. 
LITERARY. 
I. Description of a Holiday Resort (limit 1,000 words). 
2. An epitaph (in any language) on a Pet. 


No entries will be received after September 16. Photographs 
(except those of prize winners) and drawings will be returned if accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed wrapper. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to scnd 
rcal names for publication. i 

All competitions must reach the Office by September 16, 
addressed " Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." 
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ELEMENTARY SCIENCE IN THE 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 


HE continuation school has to provide for the needs of 
two general types of pupil: (1) those who will profit by 

a higher general education than the elementary school affords 
and are debarred from entering a secondary school; (2) those 
whose interests are in some particular occupation and who 
would be willing to take advantage of instruction the im- 


mediate value of which was evident. Opinion is growing that the ` 


:school should afford a real continuation of the primary work, 
be modelled on secondary lines, but retain a closer outlook on 
the world, and, while modifying its methods to emphasize the 
immediate values, to still have the final ones clearly in mind. 

The question thus arises: What should be the criteria of a 
good continuation school subject? Provisionally we may say: 
41) it should present immediate values to the pupil and be 
attractive; (2) it should be capable of continuous development 
and lead the way to further study, by laying down a basis on 
which to build; (3) it should allow of easy problems of the 
type the pupil will meet with in his daily work; bea means of 
exercising his reason and widening his outlook; (4) it should 
permit him to gauge the progress he is making and provide 
for the final values becoming more prominent; (5) it should 
afford scope for independent work by the pupil out of school 
'hours; (6) it should allow of expressive or experimental treat- 
ment. Consider now the position of science teaching in these 
schools. 

Two broad types of continuation school may be distinguished 
in England at present : (1) the general continuation school, ap- 
proximating in aim to the German allgemeine Fortbildungs- 

Schule, essentially non-technical and confined to no particular 
class of pupil; (2) the more specialized continuation school, 
corresponding somewhat to the Fortbildungsschule, again 
non-technical, but having a curriculum suited to the needs of 
.one or more of three great sections of the community— 
(a) to boys engaged in industrial pursuits, (b) to boys or girls 
.engaged in commercial and distributive occupations, (c) to girls 
and young women anxious to learn something of domestic 
-subjects. 

The division is purely one of convenience, though, roughly, 
it may be said that schools of type (2) are intended to lead on 
to higher institutions. Those of (1) either afford no such outlet 
.or are preparatory to (2); at their best they aim at supplying 
a very real want, by providing a general education more 
advanced than the primary school can afford. The science 
instruction in the allgemeine Fortbildungsschule, though 
varying greatly with the area in which the school is situated 
and the type of pupil attending, always takes the form of 
descriptive lessons on the general nature of the trade of the 
pupils, or on subjects such as gas, gas making, electricity, &c., 
likely to appeal to the general student. The treatment is non- 
technical and non-experimental: the aim is to give a general 
survey of industrial processes, to interest and inform rather 
than to train. The course covers two years, and two hours 
a week are allowed. 

Asa rule, the English continuation school of type (1) prefers 
to omit science and substitute geography, history, or some 
other subject. It is only schools of type (2) (a) that are really 
concerned at present with science teaching; the course gener- 
ally lasts two years, but science is not begun before the second 
year, when the average age of the pupils is fifteen to sixteen 
years. 

In these schools two general types of science scheme are 
found: (a) pure science—generally elementary mechanics and 

physics—having little direct reference to the everyday work 
of the pupils;* (b) elementary science as bearing on the 
predominating local industries and intended for those en- 
gaged in these industries. 

* As a good example of this type sf scheme, sec (apo Cre Ü nion of scheme, see that of the Union of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes. 

t See, e.g., the Glamorgan pretechnical Science Course : 
£ary Science relating to Mining. 


** Elemen- 


A comparison of schemes approximating to the above types 
is instructive in making clear the somewhat different stand- 
point adopted by those responsible for elementary-science 
teaching in continuation schools. Generally, syllabuses of 
type (a) will be found to be in all respects similar to those of 
the day secondary schools: the emphasis is on final values 
rather than on immediate interests. The schemes are general 
in nature and calculated to supply the needs of any class of 
student proposing to continue the study of science; they have 
no reference to a particular trade, even partial specialization 
being left until the technical period is reached; but the need 
for experimental work by the pupils is emphasized, and the 
aim of the course is to ground the pupils in scientific principles. 
On the other hand, schemes of the (b) type take into account 
the immediate interests of the pupils and aim at giving thein 
a survey of the more elementary scientific principles under- 
lying their particular trades, by discussing everyday problems 
the pupils are meeting in their work. They make no attempt 
at grouping principles with regard to scientific classification 
under headings such as mechanics, chemistry, physics, geology, 
and tend to make no provision for experimental work by the 
pupils. 

From the criteria laid down it would seem best in all science 
teaching in continuation schools, and particularly for industrial 
students, to make an appeal to the pupil's experience, and from 
this to build up the more common scientific principles. The 
pupil is impatient of looking for benefits ahead; he needs some 
encouragement, and the instruction suffers nothing in quality 
nor in ground covered, while in vitality and interest it gains 
by starting from the student's standpoint. It is only in the 
later stages that it becomes natural to classify phenomena 
and principles as chemical, physical, and so on. Not pure 
science, then, isolated from all contact with the world, but 
pure science in its bearings on the everyday work of the 
pupils. The instruction should be strictly continuous, one lesson 
leading on to the next—e.g., a study of the physical properties 
of air will be incomplete without a discussion of the barometer 
and Boyle's law and the principles underlying the action of 
pumps and siphons. Next would follow a consideration of 
heat effects on air, comparing these with the behaviour 
of solids and liquids, especially water; and last, a study of 
the chemical properties of air introduced by an investigation 
of the phenomena of burning. Psychologically, this is a much 
better arrangement than that which allots the first part of the 
session to mechanics, the next to a study of heat effects, and 
the last to simple chemical phenomena. 

The best introduction to mechanics is by way of a series 
of talks on simple machines, arousing the interest of the 
pupils by discussing questions of mechanical advantage and 
only gradually introducing them to the numerical calculations. 
Experimental work would, of course, be introduced from 
the beginning, but what the pupil wants is a large number of 
concrete examples of forces applied in different ways that he 
can fall back on later: the wheelbarrow and its various types, 
the truck, the pickaxe, the waterwheel, the most economical 
ways of carrying loads, &c. But to adopta rigid text-book 
treatment in the early stages is a mistake: it overlooks the 
patent fact that all classification originated from a study of 
numerous examples diverse in kind in the first instance. The 
psychological order is here again the natural one. 

In the continuation course it is far better that the teacher 
should choose a centre or number of centres and work outward 
from these. The majority of the pupils are not prepared for 
more than this: witness the large number of failures in the 
ordinary elementary-science subjects. Such a treatment is 
by far the most satisfactory in classes made up of pupils from 
very different trades, appealing as it does to a wider audience. 
The centres will vary with the needs of the pupils. For ex- 
ample, in a mining district they might be air, water, rocks, or 
coal, simple mining appliances. Even if all students entering 
a continuation school could guarantee a sound general ele- 
mentary-science knowledge, such as is aimed at in the British 
Association syllabus for primary schools, such a treatment 
would form a most instructive and interesting method of 
revision before advancing to higher work. 
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Elementary-science instruction that does not provide for 
experimental work by the pupils is unsatisfactory in every 
way. Great as is the training it affords as a means of forming 
habits of accurate observation, classification, and deduction, 
many other subjects can offer opportunities but slightly, if at 
all, inferior to it as a means of exercising the reasoning 
powers. The peculiar value of science, as distinct from most 
other subjects in the curriculum, is to be found in the oppor- 
tunity it can afford of allowing a pupil to transform his ideas 
into acts; and this requires an amount of initiative and clear 
perception of ends, together with minute attention to detail, 
that is most salutary. With nothing but classroom instruction, 
this—perhaps the most valuable part of the training—is lost ; 
and, even if opportunities exist for experimental work by the 
pupil, if it ignores this training, it soon becomes worthless, 
save as a more or less mechanical exercise. But there are 
other reasons for advocating experimental work, especially 
in the early stages. Many of the conceptions that the teacher 
uses so glibly are extremely difficult for a pupil to grasp: he 
has no experience to fall back on to interpret much of what 
he hears, and is often quite prepared to take on trust 
whatever is said as the easiest way out of a difficulty: so 
the teacher comes to think he is understood and that his 
pupil’s ideas are as clear as his own. It is quite a mistake 
to say that, because a pupil sees an experiment performed 
after it has been explained to him, he thereby understands 
it as well as though he had performed it himself. Had the 
pupil only had an opportunity of handling apparatus and per- 
forming a few experiments for himself at some time or other, 
doubtless this would be true; but as it is, he has not got the 
sense percepts that give a feeling of familiarity with what is 
going on. Even in schools where no special room is set apart 
for manipulative work, it is easy to fit up a few trestle tables 
and arrange for simple experiments in mechanics and heat, as 
is done in a number of schools with excellent results. Chem- 
istry presents greater difficulties in the way of apparatus and 
convenience ; but, sooner or later, the teacher must be provided 
with proper equipment if satisfactory work is to continue. It 
should be the teacher's aim to have a two-hour period for the 
elementary-science lesson which he can divide up as he 
chooses, not necessarily giving one hour to classroom instruc- 
tion and one hour to experimental work, but letting circum- 
stances decide in each lesson what is the best arrangement. 

In all continuation science instruction the aim should be to 
familiarize the pupils with underlying principles and encourage 
them to reason by discussing with them problems of everyday 
occurrence. After a time, the teacher will succeed in getting 
them to suggest possible ways of solving these by actual 
experiment. Discussion will reveal the most probable experi- 
ments to make, which the teacher can then perform for the 
class, or certain pupils may try them in the following tutorial 
hour if no laboratory exists. In the absence of a laboratory 
quite good work can be done under these conditions. Gener- 
ally, it should be the teacher's object to perform experiments 
to test points under discussion rather than use them for purely 
illustrative purposes—the treatinent in short being, in the best 
sense of the word, experimental. Striving to carry the class 
along with him, making constant use of their observations and 
of their reasoning powers, the teacher should do his utmost to 
develop the creative imagination of his pupils by asking them 
to suggest suitable pieces of apparatus for use in carrying out 
the particular experiments. Ample problems of a simple 
nature should be set such as the pupil meets with every day. 
Without such problems the instruction is incomplete, and the 
teacher is not encouraging the student to really familiarize 
himself with principles. Each lesson might well end by sug- 
gesting a problem to be thought over by the class for discussion 
at the beginning of the next meeting: only in this way will 
the pupil realize the advance he is making and begin to take 
an interest in studying underlying principles for their own 
sake. 

The tutorial hour would be best occupied in getting the 
pupils to write up from their notes an account of the lesson, 
having regard to correct English, in getting them to answer 
problems bearing on the work done, discussing difficulties with 


them, and training them to use a text-book: it would be well 
to allow a few pupils to try experiments for themselves with 
the apparatus at the teacher's disposal. 

The question of the teacher is a serious one. Science is a 
hard subject to teach well—a difficulty that is accentuated if 
the teacher himself has been poorly trained; for it is in the 
very elementary work that some of the most puzzling questions. 
arise. Then the teaching of the more specialized continuation 
school that does not bear closely on local industries is un- 
satisfactory, while it is difficult to get a trained teacher with. 
anything like adequate technical knowledge for the purpose. 
The result has been in certain parts of the country to employ 
workers engaged in the trades as teachers; but the general 
tendency of these men, particularly when set down to follow 
the (b) type of scheme above, is to teach not elementary 
science in its relation to the industry so much as elementary 
technical instruction. This is because oftentimes they have. 
but an imperfect grasp of the underlying scientific principles. 
of their subject and no clear conception of what is expected 
of them; moreover, they have no traditions of how to teach.. 
To remedy this defect training courses for evening teachers: 
have been started up and down the country, but as’ yet the 
results have not been very satisfactory. The best teacher 
would seem to be a man who has studied teaching systema- 
tically, has specialized somewhat in science, and has made 
a study of the industries in his locality; the later instruction 
in pure science or technology could then be safely left to the 
teacher in the higher institutions. 

As to whether elementary science should find a place in al? 
the larger continuation schools pursuing a general curriculum, 
the answer is: Only if there is a teacher specially qualified to. 
give such instruction and the school is adequately supplied 
with simple apparatus. Without this, and under present 
conditions, teachers would be better advised to substitute 
geography, history, or some other subject that is easier to. 
manipulate and in which want of early training can be more 
easily remedied. The discipline that other subjects can afford 
is not inferior to that offered by science instruction in the early 
stages, and it is not all pupils who can take any profound 
interest in scientific phenomena. What they would lose in 
this would be more than compensated for by the richer content 
of the more humanistic studies. 

Science teaching must find a place in schools organized for 
boys destined for industrial pursuits, and an elementary 
knowledge of science should be demanded as a condition of 
entrance to a technical school. The teaching should aim at 
starting from the immediate experience of the pupils and 
building up the general scientific principles that underlie the 
industries in which they are engaged.  Manipulative work 
should form a vital part of the instruction, and the teaching 
should set out to train as well as to merely inform. At its 
best elementary science deserves a place because of the 
mental discipline it affords, the initiative and imagination it 
calls forth, and because, well taught, it will appeal to the 
immediate wants of the pupil in his work better than any 
other subject. 

The danger to be avoided is, on the one hand, teaching 
pure science with no regard for the pupil's needs, and, on the 
other hand, giving a merely descriptive account of the pro- 
cesses involved in the pupil's trade, which, though informing 
and therefore of some value, does nothing to form the habits. 
of mind so necessary for the work of the higher schools. 

C. BIRCHENOUGH. 


THE Maynooth question which so agitated our orefathers in 1845 
has been revived in a new form. It is worth while to recall in this 
context a pronouncement of Cardinal Newman hardly reconcilable 
with the contentions of the present Irish Catholic Bishops. ‘‘ If I had 
to choose between a so-called University which dispensed with residence 
and gave its degrees to any person who passed an examination and & 
University which had no professors or examiners at all, but merely 
brought together a number of young men for three or four years, I should 
have no hesitation in giving the preference to the second University. 
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THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH.* 


ROF. WYLD has produced a very interesting book on 
Philology. Its aim is to ensure that the beginner starts 
the subject on right lines. Just as the modern child learning 
geography begins first with his neighbourhood, then his county, 
country, and continent, in order, so our author would have the 
youthful philologist begin by studying the speech of daily life. 
To do this carefully, the student must not consider written 
words at all. Spoken words are symbols of our thought ; 
but written words—for writing has always followed speech— 
are mere symbols of symbols. Letters are, therefore, very 
unimportant, compared with sounds, being, indeed, a late 
invention in the story of civilization. Great stress is laid on 
this point, as the majority of people tell us how a word is 
written, and argue from this how it should be pronounced. 
We must begin by observing our own speech, hearing with 
precision, and regard our occupation as a branch of Nature 
study. Our author avoids telling people how they ought to 
pronounce; he merely invites the student to observe how 
people do pronounce. To do this justly, our attention is 
drawn to the three main dialects from which English is 
formed—the Northern, Midland, and Southern—besides the 
Scotch dialect. These form the regional dialects. But, in 
addition, we have to consider other causes of difference, due 
to class, fashion, occupation, age, and even sex. The gram- 
matical differences in dialect should never be confounded with 
vulgarity, nor be reckoned as " mistakes." When an English 
child says " The cat wants to come in," and a Scotch one 
phrases it " The cat's wanting in," the latter cannot be 
regarded as'making a mistake in grammar, still less as using 
a vulgarism. It is simply a case where standard English has 
not been used. As a matter of fact, the regional dialects have 
greatly enriched the language, and Englishmen may congratu- 
late themselves that there has existed no Académie Frangaise 
on this side of the Channel to condemn, taboo, and finally 
impoverish. Not only is this so, but refined speakers, either 
unconsciously or of set purpose, introduce into their speech 
expressions from the local dialect, and writers seek for them 
as for hidden treasure under the name of “local colour." 
Prof. Wyld feels a tender philological regard for " I'll no can 
come,” “He's after feeding [just fed] the pigs," " There 
comes," " housen,” “ primrosen," and other forms of speech, 
for which Mr. Henley's young person feels little but contempt. 
Differences due to class are real, though subtle. Call a 
clever woman a clever lady, and the speaker may be happy if 
he go down only one degree in the estimation of his listeners. 
Everybody knows how young servants call every man a gentle- 
man, or, still worse, transpose gentleman and man from middle 
to working class and vice versa. Schoolboys have a dialect 
all their own; they are " swished," never birched ; a bun is a 
"stodger." Certain schools have "notions" or forms of 
speech which newcomers must learn as alinost necessary pre- 
liminaries to their education. Differences due to age are 
noticed, such as to “quiz " instead of to “ chaff,” “take wine 
with," and so on. Young people use " infamous," " awful," 
“awfully,” “decent,” in a way that shocks their elders, who 
see little sense in the various ways these words are now used. 
Sex has its own slang, as it had in the days of Aristophanes. 
Men laugh at “ sweetly pretty," “ sweet of you,” " oh, bother ”; 
and women might laugh at “by George!" “by Jove!” “ buck 
up,” if their taste did not incline them to regard such ex- 
pressions as manly. For women to imitate them is another 
distinction in our social hierarchy. Prof. Wyld collects such 
varieties in speech as an entomologist collects different kinds 
of moths or beetles. His province is not to praise or to blame, 
simply to collect and state differences. 

This position leads easily and naturally to the changes in 
language which we see in operation at the present time—or, 
rather, which Prof. Wyld sees, and which we would much 
rather neither see nor hear. This book, we believe, will be 
largely studied by intending teachers, since our northern 

* « The Growth of English.” By H. C. Wyld, Professor of Philology 
in Liverpool University. (John Murray, 3s. 6d.) 


Universities, with the Board of Education to back them, are 
taking on philology. We feel painfully our unscientific atti- 
tude, but if these terrors are present in our language, and 
likely to spread over it like lupus or cancer, we hope our future 
teachers will be on their guard and “up and at” solecisms, 
of which we had not even dreamt. 

Prof. Wyld has much to say that is interesting on the 
divergence of literary style from the spoken language, on that 
delicate perception which permits a speaker to adapt himself 
to his audience by the spoken language, or the written, or 
more commonly by a judicious blend; on how the baboo will 
sometimes blend in a manner that amuses rather than edifies 
us, as when he writes of a gentleman's appointment as judge, 
that it was “ altogether judicious and tiptop." 

From the consideration of English varieties of speech as 
they now exist, and the changes developing even now, the 
author goes back to the changes of the past which have 
occurred in Old English, Middle English, to the effects of the 
Conquest, and the early and later influences of Latin, to the 
introduction of Italian and Spanish words. In a concluding 
chapter he shows that the English language does not stand 
alone among the languages of the earth, “a solitary, if 
splendid, monument of human genius,” unrelated to other 
forms of speech. In broad lines he briefly traces its place 
among the Teutonic languages, its relation to Primitive 
Italic, and thence to the central fact that Primitive Teutonic 
(or " Germanic,” as the author phrases it) and Primitive Italic 
are sprung from a common parent— Primitive Aryan. The 
multiplication of dialects from what was once, in the remote 
past, a single uniform language will not surprise the student 
who has learned that even in his own speech, at the present | 
day, slightly different tendencies can be observed among 
different classes and in different parts of the country. It was 
thus that great families of speech diverged from the Primitive 
Aryan, and, by different climate, conditions, and social organiza- 
tion, developed other languages, literatures, and states. Each 
family, again, split into dialects. In process of time, dialects 
may agglomerate into standard languages, as French and 
English. The imagination is quickened and stimulated by the 
picture of constant changes and fluctuation in this department 
of human activity, which, seemingly at rest, resembles the 
entire physical world in its obedience to a law of mutation. 
Unity, disruption, diversity, resemblance, comparison, change 
never-ceasing, rest unattainable, this is the kaleidoscope that 
Prof. Wyld has skilfully shaken for us. His book verv 
properly begins with varieties in English, and ends with 
Primitive Aryan; we cordially commend his presentation of 
the subject. 


THE PLACE OF MANUAL TRAINING IN 
THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM.* 
By J. L. PATON. 


AM free to confess that my own sense of the value of 
manual training arises from my own sense of personal 
deficiency. I got plenty of education, but precious little of it 
got into my fingers. The consequence is that not only is one 
conscious of being wanting in all-roundness, but one's very 
bookishness, such as it is, is less fresh and vigorous and less 
efficient because it lacks touch with the concrete ; one's bookish 
faculty, such as it is, is less sane and forceful than it might 
have been because the neighbouring brain centres, the motor 
centres of hand and limb, are undeveloped and atrophied. In - 
fact, we have been wrong all along in drawing a distinction 
between handcraft and braincraft. You cannot train skill of 
hand without adding to the vitality of the brain as a whole, 
and you cannot confine your training to the bookish centres 
of the brain without loss of thinking power and vital energv 
of mind. This is the psychological fact, and we ignore it at 
our risk. If we narrow our training down to what is usually 


* An address delivered at the Annual Conference of the Friend,’ 
Guild of Teachers, Manchester, January, 1908. 
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known as headwork, by the law of our being we cannot then 
attain even to the limited success which we propose to our- 
selves. We must train the mind as a whole if we mean to get 
the fullest possible development of each single mental power. 

I don't wish to keep hammering on a nail which has been 
already well driven home by some of the first authorities in 
Psychology and education, but it is perhaps not out of the 
way to suggest that perhaps we have here the reason, or one 
of the reasons, why women are not so liable to insanity as 
men. Womenhave any number of smaller manual occupations 
which keep them in constant employment, and these minor 
occupations serve to regulate the current of their thoughts 
much in the same way as the pendulum regulates the motion 
of the machinery in the clock. Men when they are unoccupied 
smoke tobacco, women knit or darn or dust; and they are 
rewarded severally according to their works. 

I should like to suggest how along other lines the train 
of thought leads to the same conclusion. Supposing we 
take Prof. John Dewey's theory of historical education, 
as he sets it out in “School and Society," and suppose 
we make it an endeavour to teach science (and in the term 
“science” I wish to include mathematics) according to the 
various stages of culture through which the human race has 
itself passed, then certainly we shall have to teach all our 
science as arising out of occupation. We want a child to 
know something of the material universe into which it is born, 
and to learn at any rate so much of the laws which govern 
this universe that it shall not feel itself perpetually to be a 
stranger in the world. Well, the knowledge of these laws, 
which nowadays we call science, springs from the experiences 
gathered by man in one or other of his numerous occupations. 
The curiosity of the child as to the nature of the twinkling 
star, the question " How I wonder what you are?” may have 
led to star worship, as Carlyle urges, but it certainly never led 
to star knowledge. Star knowledge, the science of astronomy, 
arose out of the practical needs of man's occupation. When 
first the Babylonian sailors dared to lose sight of land and 
strike out across the Indian Ocean for the rich shores of India, 
they had to know the stars of the sky and study their move- 
ments in order to steer their vessel's course. Doing comes 
first and thinking afterwards; primitive man finds that he 
must think in order that he may do more efficiently what he 
sets himself to do. It seems to me that the next great move 
onwards in education will be to develop all science teaching 
in our schools on these lines. First let the child do some- 
thing or make something, and then, in the doing, find the 
necessity of thinking. We shall get rid then of that perverted 
notion, at present so prevalent and so pernicious, that science 
is something ethereal and abstract, floating in nebulous clouds, 
divorced from the actual world and developing according to 
some mysterious laws of its own. Science originally sprang, 
and is continually springing, from the efforts of man to 
increase his skill and husband his effort in his daily occupation 
by getting to understand the eternal and unchanging principles 
which underlie all dealings of man with Nature. That is the 
way in which science has sprung and has grown, and it is on 
these lines we ought to teach it. 

The same may be said of art: it did not come into being 
for its own sake, and it does not exist for its own sake, and it 
ought not to be taught for its own sake. It arose in connexion 
with occupation; its object was to make beautiful the tools 
and the dwellings and (if you use the word in the widest 
sense) the speech and expression of man. It sprang out of 
occupation, it is connected with use, and it must be taught 
in that way. Only so does it get its rightful place and mean- 
ing in a child’s mind, and only if it is first associated with the 
production of useful things can it be delivered from all that 
pseudo-shirtfront decoration which debases the art of to-day. 

Geometry affords an excellent instance of what I mean. 
The science of geometry arose out of map-making and 
measurement. The division of time and all the calculations 
based on it arose out of the necessity of system and organ- 
ization in the vast engineering and architectural operations 
of Babylonia. Practical solid geometry, that familiar method 
of representing a solid object by plane and elevation, arose 


through the French pedlar’s son applying his wits to the 
practical problem of fortifications and defensive works. In 
the same way the great theory of evolution was discovered 
from the application of mind to the practical occupation of 
growing fruits and vegetables and breeding pigeons. The 
process was discovered in practice before it was explained in 
theory. The history of scientific discovery and invention is 
the key to the teacher for the right method in teaching science, 
and this history points in every instance to occupation, or, in 
other words, to manual work, as the basis from which the 
teacher has to start. 

I shall be told this method of approach is too slow and we 
cannot find time for it in these pushful days. I admit that 
the first results may be slow of realization. The child of ten 
may not be such an adept in the tricks of sums, nor the child 
of twelve patter off so glibly its chemical formule and its 
table of specific gravities. But the method is not slow in the 
end, because knowledge attained in the right way as the outcome 
of need consciously realized, and practical effort consciously 
directed, is part and parcel of the child’s own mind and does 
not fall away like the knowledge plastered on by the proficient 
syllabus-teacher of the standards. 

But more than that, if we take manual occupation as our 
basis and develop science and art out of occupation, we are 
influencing the whole attitude of the child towards its work, 
because we are appealing to quite a different motive in the 
child. At present we have to resort to marks, prizes, and 
punishments in order to stimulate a child to do its work well. 
Why so? Because there is so little intelligible purpose 
in the work which it is set down to do. The work itself 
does not afford a motive; we have therefore to import a 
motive alien to the subject itself, and the motive we ap- 
peal to is the motive of competition, or, in other words, the 
motive of self-interest. That is to say, we are deliberately 
fostering in schools a life habit of self-seeking and rapacity 
which is prolific in the larger society of all manner of 
distressing social evils. Now, in this respect manual occu- 
pation is of the greatest value to the trainer, because it appeals 
to the boy's sense of what he calls “real work "—1.e., work of 
which he can understand the purpose and of which he can 
appraise the use to the world—work of which he can judge the 
value and success by his own standard. Set him to work of 
which he sees no outcome, and he does it either under com- 
pulsion for fear of punishment or for the unworthy motive of 
self-interest. Set him to work which will yield a tangible 
result, to make something which is of real use to somebody, 
and he does it from a right motive as a thing worth doing 1n 
itself, and if it is worth doing in itself, then it is worth while 
also to bestow thought on it and learn how to do it as well as 
possible. Manualoccupation gives a real first-hand motive for 
work and thought and inventiveness instead of a secondary 
motive which is false, and that real first-hand motive is one of 
real service to the community. It is for these reasons that lam 
so strongly dissatished with the way in which manual training 
is treated in so many of the current class-books of pedagogy. 
It is not a mere supplement to the bookish work, something 
which is plastered on extra in deference to the demands of 
clamant faddists. It is not an extra, to be “ given away with 
a pound of tea "—it is, rightly conccived, foundational for all 
science teaching—and the aim of right education will be to givé 
ita far wider scope than has yet been attempted in all manner 
of out-of-door pursuits—gardening, cookery (for boys as well 
as girls, thongh boys learn it best in connexion with the 
practical needs of camp.life), school decoration, and such 
navvy work or manual labour as may be needed for the 
purposes of the school life. Boys and girls trained on these 
lines will be worthy sons and daughters of the greatest colon- 
izing country of the world, because they will be able to meet 
and cope with primitive conditions. They will be better fitte 
also, if they stay at home, to cope with the complex evils that 
our civilization is heir to. because they will have learned the 
spirit without which all talk of social reform is mere sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal—the spirit of social sympa” y 
based on a common culture and the spirit of social service 
based on a common brotherhood of all men. ` 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


COST OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—There is a statement in this month's issue of The Journal 

which requires correction. In your note on the debate in the House of 
Commons on Mr. Laidlaw’s motion on Indian education, it is stated 
that the expenditure amounts to 114d. per head of the population of 
school age. This is a mistake. The expenditure from public sources 
amounts to 20,000,000 rupees, in round numbers. The whole popula- 
tion is 240,000,000. The expenditure is therefore at the rate of one 
rupee for twelve of the population, or, approximately, 114d. per head of 
the entire population, not of the school-age population. Per head of 
the school-age population, estimated as in England at 15 per cent. 
of the whole, the expenditure is therefore 10d. instead of 1%d. But 
the proportion of the population that should be reckoned as of school 
age in India, where elementary education in the “three Rs" acquired 
in three or four years is enough at present to satisfy more than 80 per 
cent. of the scholars, should under the circumstances be much less than 
the 15 per cent. adopted in more advanced countries. And this would 
practically give a higher figure for the expenditure per head of those 
who are really of school age there. 
Moreover, education is not compulsory in India ; and, though cheap, 
It 15 not everywhere free, even in elementary schools: the practice in 
this respect varies in different districts and provinces. The expenditure 
must therefore be affected by the number who avail themselves of the 
schools which are open to them with or without small fees. The 
expenditure from public funds per pupil amounts on an average 
throughout India to 6s. a head. 

It may also be noted that, at least in the elementary stage, money of 
the same exchange value goes much further in India than in England. 


An Indian outside the large towns, £e. generally, is as well off 


In comparison with his fellows if he has from 60 to 100 rupees a year 
as a countryman in England would be on as many pounds, and the 
expenditure on elementary education almost all goes in providing a 
living wage for the teacher: 

These facts affect any comparison of Indian and English statistics ; 
but of course they do not prove that the expenditure is adequate, for it 
admittedly is not so. — Yours faithfully, |. T. C. Lewis. 

West Home, West Road, Cambridge. 


Zuly 1, 1908. 


TWO LANCASHIRE SOCIETIES IN LONDON. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


. DEAR SIR,—I do not know whether your readers can recall any 
instance where the President of an Education Society two hundred 
miles from the capital has chartered a special train for his members in 
Order to see an Educational Exhibit in London. We know, of course, 
that members of municipal corporations and guardians can make their 
trips of Investigation at the ratepayers’ expense. But the friends of educa- 
tional progress are indebted toa Lancashire manufacturer for giving an 
example to other similarly wealthy and enlightened men in England. 
ie Bolton Education Society consists of over two hundred members 
both sexes interested in or engaged in education one way or 
a It has had a useful and prosperous career of five years since 
was founded by the Rev. J. F. Heyes, who years ago was one of the 
een promoters of the Teachers’ Guild and the National Association for 
poma and Secondary Education at Oxford. The Manchester 
inte erslty Education Society consists mainly of students and others 
E crested in the Education Faculty, Prof. J. J. Findlay being the 
tetive Chairman. Sir William Mather is this year President of both 
societies and also Chairman of the Education Section of the Exhibition, 
una he hospitably entertained the members at the Exhibition, 
ae m and sending them back to his native county by a special 
his E out 8o from Bolton and 120 from Manchester responded to 
(Vice. Ee Invitation, ipcluding Bishop Welldon and the Vicar of Bolton 
Mord residents of the Bolton Society), Prof. Sadler, Prof. Lyde, many 
Sot mie Students, and social workers. In most cases the guests were 
e ely otherwise to have seen the Education Exhibition. They 
e particularly pleased to note the exhibit of “the Education 
iar der" from their own county, and no doubt their visions were 
arged before they entrained homewards. 
ES a private payment of 3s. 6d. to the authorities at Euston, several 
nol ae were enabled to stay until Monday evening. Why should 
AOE ta way companies offer special terms to accredited teachers and 
Noep i come up to the conferences and the Exhibition? From every 
of Sir Wi it would pay. It is to be hoped that the thoughtful action 
Selita: lam Mather will spread the knowledge of this Education 
of partie "orae progressive communities, and stimulate the arrangements 
ak S of a similar character to that of the pioneers from Lancashire. 
ours, &c., H. J. F. 


MEN'S AND WOMEN'S SALARIES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Dear StR,—Kindly allow me through your columns to protest against 
a piece of injustice which I am sorry to say occurs only too often in this 
Tura The following advertisement occurred in the Athenaum of 
uly 4 :— 
RISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—ST. 
GEORGE SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL. 

Wanted, to commence immediately after the Summer 
Vacation, a FRENCH MASTER or MISTRESS. Can- 
didates must possess good Academic qualifications, and 
an accent acquired by actual residence on the Continent. 

Good teaching and discipline essential. Salary—Master, 
4130 per annum, rising by £10 to a maximum of £170; 
Mistress, £100 per annum, rising by £5 to £130. 


Now, Sir, this Education Committee must either propose to inflict on 
its scholars inferior teaching, and assume that a woman's teaching must 
be inferior, or deliberately offer a lower salary for equally good service 
to possible women candidates. If it does the former, the parents of 
the pupils ought to protest ; if the latter, the profession ought to pro- 
test. No woman should apply for that post, and the local and central 
organizations of secondary teachers should take the matter up. 

Of course, if the positions were reversed, and the master were offered 
less than the mistress, there would be an immediate uproar, and ques- 
tions would at once be asked in Parliament at the request of men 
teachers. Or imagine what would happen if Z150 were offered for an 
Anglican and £100 for a Wesleyan ! 

But, even if their protest is likely to be ineffective, the various 
women teachers’ associations should at once protest; and, if those 
associations which contain men only (or both men and wbmen) do not 
do so for the sake of justice, they should do so for their own material 
interests. Not long ago the same kind of thing was done in the case 
of a medical appointment. A woman took a post hitherto filled by a 
man at a lower salary. The local doctors at once enlightened her, and 
she resigned. The case was fully reported in the Lancet, but I 
describe it from memory only. 

I do not know whether there are any women on the Bristol Educa- 
tion Committee, but there cannot be many, and this is only a fresh 
proof of the absolute necessity of the proper representation of women 
on these Committees. The Neen is absolutely intolerable when 

er 


such insults can be publicly offered to women.—Yours &c., 
WOMAN TEACHER. 
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ConRECTION.—The published price of Prof. Branford's Study of 
Mathematical Education is 4s. 6d., not 3s. 6d., as given in our last 
issue. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


GERMANY. 


If we were asked what it is that the English school chiefly lacks b 
the efficient performance of its functions, we showi¢ 


Engish A answer without hesitation—sanctions. Just as m 
lacks. are not obeyed unless they can be are » 
ies 


means of rewards for observance or pena 
breach of their provisions, so schools may be derided unless they can 
assert themselves. The English father removes his boy from E 
caprice, or offended by a report which does not concede intellecta 
supremacy to his offspring. Now a German father, minded to act $ 
the same way, is confronted with the thought of rights forfeited an 
disqualifications imposed. Let us show, by an example, how the ate 
school keeps a grip on its pupils. A boy in a Hessian Oberrealse : ‘ 
who passes the leaving examination is entitled to study, at the s 
sity, medicine, building construction, engineering, electricity, pipe ii 
shipbuilding, or veterinary surgery ; he may study law if he can es sal 
lish that he has Latin enough to understand the sources of Roman de 
in the original. If he does not go to the University, he may ale 
army with a dispensation from the ensigns’ examination (Fa nd 
prüfung), or the navy without passing the sea cadets pet i 
(Seckadettenpriifung) ; but the latter dispensation is allowed on al à 
mark ** good " has been awarded in both French and English. n 
he leave school without having taken its full course, yet with t vite K 
fication for Olersrima (the highest class), he is competent for o 


A cretary to the 
administrator of imperial wharfs, paymaster, clerk, or $e 2 a 


Admiralty. The qualification for Onterprima (lower first) ! depart 
qualification for service in the Imperial bank or in the higher ond) i 
ments of Hessian finance. Fitness for Obersekunda (uppet SE h 
fitness for certain posts in the State railway administration. put the 


the institu: 


sekunda (lower second) has also offices for which it quatihe 
strongest hold that the school has on its pupils 1s throug 
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tion of universal military service. A young man must serve in the 
Arny for two years unless he has for one year followed with success 
the instruction in Untersekunda; it is the school that bestows the 
much valued privileges of the one-year’s volunteer. 

The latest sanction proposed for the German school is not to be 

taken seriously. It happened at Darmstadt a few 

Suggestions. weeks ago that an Overprimanerin (girl in the 

upper first class), having promised herself in 
marriage, boldly entered the class room with an engagement-ring on 
her finger. The teachers were shocked. The thing might spread, 
and they might be called on to instruct a score of maidens whose 
attention was inwardly directed rather towards the altar than towards 
sums and syntax. It was suggested thata Ministerial decree should be 
issued to prohibit girls from engaging themselves before they had 
“absolved " at least Odersehunda. Weare led to reflect that marriage, 
important as it is to the State, is a sphere of action for entrance on 
which the law prescribes no standard of educational attainment.  Per- 
haps it were not extravagant to demand that all English parents should 
be educated to train their children for the moral and useful life. The 
school of the future may have marriage as one of its sanctions. But 
even in the present there are sanctions enough ready to hand. We 
have before made a proposal that the illiterate voter should be 
abolished, and that the franchise should become a sanction of the 
school. A less sweeping reform could be effected by requiring that no 
person should become a candidate for any State or municipal ofhce, 
even the very humblest, unless he or she had ''absolved" some 
school approved by the State. And private employers might well 
impose the same condition of employment. It is necessary for the 
ublic welfare that the hands of the school should be strengthened ; 
it is necessary to build up an opinion that ignorant children are as 
shameful to a father as personal vices—a fact which will never be 
understood until ignorance has its clearly visible consequences in actual 
disabilities. 

It may be answered that we should be punishing the children for the 
offences of the parents. That would be so. But our aim is to help 
the children by reducing the number of offending parents to a mini- 
mum. An opinion of the disgracefulness of ignorant children causes 
illiteracy in Germany and Switzerland to be very small. If we have 
said some of these things before, we make no apology for repeating 
them ; for in education nothing but persistency tells. There is another 

Modos iod d we PE ae pos sol 
o ngland—é.g., 1n iltshire—the ucation 
gii rire "E Authority has adopted a plan (the Bursar system) 
proposed by the Board of Education and long ago 
advocated in these columns. nder it the secondary school is used to 
train primary-school teachers; yet not to the extent that we would 
urge, but in a half-hearted way. The prospective elementary teacher 
in Wiltshire receives instruction at a secondary school during the first 
year, whilst for the second year he has the alternative of proceeding to 
a training college or of becoming a student teacher in an approved 
elementary school. Now compare what is being done in Germany. 
The Hessian Government, by a new arrangement, is giving an oppor- 
tunity to Adsturienten (those who have passed the leaving examination) 
of the Gymnasium and the Aeaígyminasium to pass into the service of 
the primary school. But they must previously go through a pedagogic 
course of a year’s duration. This course—it is at Darmstadt—is con- 
ducted by school inspectors, professors, and secondary teachers. It 
will be seen that under the German scheme the office of primary teacher 
Is practically added to the sanctions of the secondary school. 

Exchanges are being multiplied. Germany seems to be anxious to 
strengthen its relations, above all, with the United 
States, by the interchange of professors and other 
] teachers. The Council of the Carnegie Foundation 
In the United States and the Prussian Kultusminister have devised a 
plan which will become operative from 1st October. It provides for 
the visiting of Prussia by from twenty-five to fifty teachers every year. 
We wish success to the system of exchanges ; but we are not sure that 
lt is realizing all the hopes that were built upon it. The world is not 
yet grown cosmopolitan—there is still room for patriotism. 


More 
Bxohanges. 


FRANCE. 


A recent number of the Revue pédagogiyue contains an article on 
Graphi a ** Graphiques et Notations scolaires," which shows 
Mark-Sheets. how graphs may be used as mark-sheets, exhibiting 
oe „at a glance what sporting men would call the 
orm "of a pupil. Mathematicians will need no explanation of the 
method. To others we may describe it briefly. A sheet of paper 
dide in small squares is taken and along the left-hand side and the 
» ttom two of the ruled lines are thickened to represent axes, intersect- 
ing, in an origin. Along the horizontal axis spaces are marked to 
pei the weeks of the term or ear, a thickened vertical line separat- 
T en set of four spaces. Eac division on the vertical axis is taken 
pia shen 4, so that twenty divisions will represent 10, which we 
me to be the maximum number of marks. If at the end of the 
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first week it is found that the pupil’s allotment or average is 5, the 
teacher plots the point I, 5 (1.e., he marks the place where the first line 
p to the vertical axis intersects the tenth line parallel to the 

orizontal axis), and so on, week by week. The points, being joined, 
give a curve of progress. When the method has once been explained 
the pupils can make their own graphs. This may be done quickly on 
each Saturday. The direct participation of the children in the tracing 
of their own curves has no little pedagogic importance ; for, as it is well 
known, a child takes a peculiar interest in what he does himself. 
Having his graph always before his eyes, he is conscious of every 
failure; he is anxious to make his curve rise, or at least to keep it from 
falling. Teachers to whom the ordinary mark-book is odious may be 
glad to have had their attention called to this graphic system. 
Marks are objectionable— we do not say that they are to be wholly dis- 
carded— because the emulation that they provoke is not always whole- 
some, and because, whilst to the teacher they are only rough guides in 
the forming of a judgment, to the child they seem to have a value like 
that of money, and he will even commit fraud to obtain them. The 
graphic system deprives these objections of some of their force; for 
the essence of it is that the child is encouraged to compare himself with 
himself, and self-deception were hardly possible. 

Mr. Haldane in England asks that the Universities isi assist in 

supplying an adequate reserve of officers. France, 

ier eia too, is considering how the University can help the 

i Army. A writer in the Revue Bleue a few months 

ago contended that the University—teaching the science of man, social 

and individual—can and should contribute much to the formation of 

officers, the leaders of men. Collaboration between Army and Uni- 

versity in France has ceased to be a mere ideal, and points of contact 

are being multiplied. As to England, we have long wished that more 

of the abler men from Oxford and Cambridge should find their way 
into the corps of officers. 

The loss of M. Gaston Boissier, whose death occurred in June, 
will be felt by the French Academy, by the 
world of letters, and by all to whom classical 
scholarship is still dear. It is thirty-two years. 
since he was elected a member of the Academy, in succession to 
Patin; later on, he became perpetual secretary to the august and 
learned body. As a man of letters, he gave to the world studies of 
Mme. de Sévigné and Saint-Simon. But his chief labour he devoted 
to the life and the literature of the Roman people. His *''Cicéron. 
et ses amis" was crowned by the Academy; his '' Religion romaine: 
d'Auguste aux Antonins” is a work of much depth ; translation has 
made English readers familiar with his ‘‘ Tacite,” and enabled them. 
to visit the ** Country of Horace and Virgil" in companionship with. 
him. Saturated with classical learning, he could produce an 
Ausonian atmosphere without the smell of the lamp, and the five 
editions of ** L'opposition sous les Césars" have been read by laymen 
as well as by scholars. M. Gaston Boissier was a teacher by pro- 
fession—a teacher of boys at Nimes and in the Lycée Charlemagne at 
Paris; then, in the Chair of Latin Eloquence at the College de 
France, a teacher of the older pupils who flock to that great temple. 
of human knowledge. Departing in his eighty-fifth year, he left. 
behind him the impress of a fine character as well as abundant memo-. 
rials of literary achievement. 


M. Boissier. 


SWITZERLAND. 


It has often been said that Switzerland is the best educated country: 


in Europe. If so, it pays for the distinction ; for it 


Bxpenc cure for expends most, in proportion to population, upon. 
public instruction. In 1906 the amount under this. 
heading in the budget was 61,170,000 francs, of which 30,300,000 was. 


ducation. 


paid by the communes, 5,000,000 by the Confederacy, and the rest by 

the cantons. From this sum 40,160,000 francs went to the primary 

schools, 5,850,000 to the secondary schools, 3,940,000 to the Gymnases, 

and 6,385,000 to the Universities. The expenditure works out at the 

rate of 19 francs for each inhabitant. 

In many continental Universities Russian students are viewed, for 

reasons on which it is unnecess to enter, with 

ernment, some dislike. Switzerland, in cae has come 

to regard them rather as invaders than as guests, 

especially as the State pays part of the cost of instructing them. The 

action of the authorities seems to be reducing the numbers that attend 

the Universities. The entry at the University of Berne last spring, for 
example, showed a falling off of Russians. 


UNITED STATES. 


It is common knowledge that the curriculum in many of our 
preparatory schools, conditioned as they are by 
Ourriculum the requirements of the schools above them, is not 

in an Elementary : 
School. such as to serve true education. Language, as a 
4 rule, fills too large a place in the time-table. The 
University Elementary School at Chicago, aiming to express the new 
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conceptions of the nature of mental growth and to bring children into 
relation to the social organism about them, cuts itself free from the 
demands of specialization. The normal amount of time that it gives 
weekly to each subject is as follows :— 


History oerenusomrnome 4 periods } hour each 

Geography ...................-. 4A sy 4 5 

Mathematics ................- 4 » » T 

Nature study .................. 4 de d "T 

English. ees retired 2^ ux 1 EN 

Literature |..................... 2. i » ~ 

IMUSIC er E Be oa a ae 

Gymnastics.............. sese 2- “ss l » (lower grades) 
is 2« "à » (upper grades) 

Dancing ies esexoe I: 33 i ^ 

Arts and Industrial Courses 2  ,, I », (shorter periods in 


lower grades) 
French, German, or Latin. 4 ,, 4 s5 


In 1905 the Legislature of Massachusetts created a Special Com- 
mission on Industrial and Technical Education to 
Fries investigate the agricultural and industrial needs of 
the State. This Commission reported in 1906, 
and, as an effect of its report, a permanent Commission was estab- 
lished, which has lately completed plans for a system of agricultural 
high schools, each to accommodate from one hundred to two hundred 
pupils, in the State of Massachusetts. The schools are to be agri- 
cultural high schools proper, not ordinary high schools with agricultural 
courses added. Yet courses in English, civics, history, modern lan- 
guages, and mathematics will be provided. About twenty such 
schools are to be scattered about the State, one or more being placed 
in each distinctly agricultural section and being more or less specialized 
to meet the local needs. In the Berkshire Hills of Western Massa- 
chusetts, for example, it is planned that stock-raising shall receive 
particular emphasis ; in Worcester County the emphasis is to be on 
dairying ; in the Connecticut River Valley it is to be on tobacco and 
special crops; near the large cities it is to be on truck farming and 
4loriculture ; on Cape Cod it is to be on cranberry growing and poultry 
raising ; in Bristol County on small fruits and orchard growing, &c. 
The admission requirements for these specialized high schools of agri- 
culture are to be the same as for the regular high schools. The courses 
are to be four years in length, with provision for a partial course of two 
years for those who cannot take the full four years! course. The 
schools will prepare for the normal schools and for the agricultural 
colleges as well as for practical life. Each school is to be so located 
as to have land enough connected with it to serve for farming experi- 
ments; and greenhouses, nurseries, hotbeds, cold frames, &c., are 
.designed as part of the laboratory equipment of the institutions. 


The playground movement in the United States, pregnant of results 
in promoting health, is making great strides for- 
Playgrounds. ward. In East and in West new spaces are being 
assigned for open-air exercises, and supervised play 
is being carried on, It is estimated that a million dollars a month 
will have been expended for the last six months in securing new play- 
grounds and in equipping or enlarging old. With the financial support 
of the Sage foundation, the Playground Association of America sends 
out an agent who, with lecture and lantern, wins converts to the cause. 
Chicago in three years has expended six million dollars in establishing 
fourteen playgrounds, ranging from six to twenty acres in extent. 
This year the city will apply 180,000 dollars to maintenance and will 
open five new playgrounds. San Francisco, immediately after the 
fire, gave a million dollars for playgrounds. Cleveland had nine play- 
grounds last year and will add nine this summer. Detroit, Baltimore, 
Los Angeles, and Richmond, Va., are also conspicuous among the 
towns zealous for the health of the young. And the American play- 
round is, we believe, somewhat more cheerful than its equivalent in 
London, where the converted graveyard is the favourite model, and 
« dust to dust” is tacked on to play, as a moral to a fable. 


When does our neighbour become inefficient? Youth is prone to 
set the limit of efficiency too low; the old, since 

Too Old—when? they must draw the line somewhere, trace it indulg- 
ently each above his own record of years. With 

regard to teachers, it was at one time contended that the most eruptive 
of them were extinct volcanoes at five-and-thirty. Then people of that 
peculiar kind of ability that shines in writing /o the newspapers rather 
than for them proved that neither a schoolmaster nor any other man 
was worth his salt or his bread after the age of forty. It is pleasant 
to find that there is a tendency to postpone the sentence of starvation. 
At Chicago henceforth no one will be admitted to a mastership in the 
public schools who is more than fifty ; for the Board of Education has 
confirmed the opinion of its superintendents that this age-limit 
“appears to be the point at which the mental and physical vigour of 
those who come to us has begun to decline." The Chicago Board of 
Education would seem to know little of bishops. They are ap- 
pointed, we should think, on an average, when they are sixty. Yet 
what energy they can show upon occasion—for example, when it is a 


question of utilizing religious differences to retard the development of 
a nation! And, by the way, at what age did Radetzky, at what age 
did Gladstone, first give token of senile decay? 


CUBA. á 

Under American influence education in Cuba is making progress. 
From the Provisional Governor’s report for 1907 
ìt appears that the island has 3,700 public-school 
teachers, 130,114 pupils, and 106 Boards of Edu- 
cation. The Department of Public Instruction is divided into two 
sections : that for primary education and that for higher—the latter 
being subdivided again into two departments, the Institutes and the 
National University. The State also supports, in the service of higher 
education, the School of Arts and Trades, the School of Painting and 
Sculpture, and the National Library. The disastrous effects of the 
armed movement of August, 1906, have now been, for the most part, 
overcome—the attendance in December, 1906, being 96,301, as against 
97,259 in December, 1905. Two-thirds of the children in the schools 
are white, one-third coloured; 52,000 of them are boys, and 44,000 
girls. An attempt is being made to grade the schools systematically. 
As might have been expected, American influence has shown itself 
especially on the practical side of education ; the new subjects intro- 
duced into the schools in 1906 were lace-work, sewing and pattern- 
work, drawing and modelling, sloyd in cardboard, metal sloyd, and 
music. The School of Arts (manual) and Trades, which the American 
military government of intervention raised to a high degree of excel. 
lence, has been amply provided for by means of an appropriation of 
41,000 dollars. It supplies day and night instruction and turns out 
skilled workmen and artisans. 


of Bducation. 


QUEENSLAND. 


Queensland has not yet established a separate University for a. 
students. It is more to be regretted that the 
ud eri founding of a training college for teachers has again 
been postponed. ‘*The general public insists," 
remarks the Education Journal, **that those who practise upon the 
bodies of the children should receive the highest training possible 
before they are allowed to prescribe. Is it not quite as important that 
those who act upon the minds and intelligence of children, and who 
are intrusted with their moral training, should be equally skilled ?" 
It is; and it is strange that we should have to say the thing so often, 
and that it is the teachers who have to warn the public against the 
injuriousness of bad teaching. An attempt is being made to mitigate 
the suffering caused in the West by the fly plague, which plays havoc 
with the eyesight of the children. But it would seem that the cow 1s 
the chief enemy of education in the colony. How so? you will ask. 
The farmer sends his little children, six or seven years old, in early 
morning into the bush to hunt for cows. The children have then 
to help in milking the animals, so that they are already exhausted 
when they go to school. Often the teacher receives a letter asking 
that Johnnie or Mary may be released at 3 o'clock—to hunt up mote 
cows. The only consolation that we can offer to the colonists is the 
assurance that education in England has worse enemies than cows. 
We should be glad to negotiate a little exchange. 


INDIA. 


The Sloyd system of manual training has been introduced into the 
Sloyd Mysore State by Dr. Gustav Larsson, of Boston, 
for India. Massachusetts. He began his work on Septem 
ber 16, 1907, at Bangalore, and continued it 
almost without a day's interruption until the end of January, 1 
His object was to train twenty school teachers in Sloyd. After the 
first three months a class of boys, aged from twelve to fifteen years, 
was opened in order that the teachers in training might give instruc: 
tion under the control of Dr. Larsson. It is related that the students 
were found to be good, pliant material, and arrangements have been 
made for the further diffusion of the Swedish discipline. 


Of set purpose we repeat our statement that not one-third of i 
Education in Children in India go to school, and that at js 
Bombay. one-third of those who go do not learn any ds 
. worth the knowing. The Report on Public 
struction in the Bombay Presidency (1906-7) illustrates it. of E 
31 per cent. of those of school-going age are in the schools ; of Ee 
only 5'9 per cent. As to the character of some of the primary uM 
It is suggestive that the Report .voks forward to “a gradual 2 
tion of qualified for unqualified assistants, and, above all, an inct 


; s : re 
in the pay of untrained men." In some cases untrained teachers à 


less than 2 
employed at Rs.7 a month, exactly one rupee a month of education 


peon gets. Our readers will be able to imagine what sort 
such men impart. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


THE paragraph dealing with education, which is con- 
tained in the Encyclical Letter issued at the close 
of the Lambeth Conference, would, if certain changes in 
Th phraseology were permitted, meet with 

e Aim T: à 
of Education, the approval of all educators. “ The aim 
«. of all true education," say the Bishops, 
IS the development of the whole man to the highest 
perfection for which God intended him." With this 
Statement we are all in accord. And it is well to 
emphasize the point again and again. The educator has 
Dot completed his task when he has taught the art 
of Latin verse writing or the making of an electric 
motor. These arts are but proofs of technical skill in 
Certain directions. Character is more than they. The 
Bishops go on to regret that the Bible is less universally 
read than heretofore, and to insist that the teaching of 
Holy Scripture must be the basis of all education. It is 
Idle, in these days of Free Libraries and cheap printing, 
to expect that the Bible should retain the influence it 
d in times when it was the sole book available. But 
Such an admission does not make us despair of education. 
Teachers do bear in mind that they must endeavour to 
educate the whole child—body, soul, and mind: they 
ow that these three parts of child nature are inter- 


dépendent and that to try and cultivate one part only 
IS to court failure. 


[^ the resolutions appended to the Encyclical Letter 
F NU find much the same as in the paragraph spoken 
our last note—z.e., much sound sense clothed in 
Secular archaic language. With the first reso- 
Education. lution, to ba effect that purely secular 
Systems of education are educationally 
eaten E quite agree. But Be may give it as our 
n that a purely secular System of education can 
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never be carried out with children. In technological 
institutes and in Universities it is possible to conceive 
of lectures addressed merely to the intellectual side of 
a man's nature, though even here it is a question for 
philosophers to discuss how far the intellectual qualities 
can be kept in a watertight compartment. But in class- 
room teaching character is being formed, the whole child 
Is being educated for good or evil every moment of the 
time, whether the subject of the lesson be the Bible or 
mental arithmetic. It may be possible to rule creeds 
and dogmas out of school, and for our part we do not 
believe in teaching matters beyond the grasp of the 
pupils ; but morality and conduct cannot be neglected in 
schools. The Bishops want these to be taught in the 


vocabulary of the seventeenth century; they want | 


abstruse matters to be drilled into immature minds. 
Here we part company with them. 


ME: RUNCIMAN has said, more than once we 
l believe, that there could only be one basis of an 
educational settlement, and that is the basis of religious 
equality. This is an admirable senti- 

Eana, ment; but it is no more definite than the 

a i advice of a father to his son that he 
should be a gentleman. We all, in theory atleast, admit 
the need of religious equality. The difficulty comes in 


when we proceed to define the phrase or to translate it 


into action. Father Walshe, Secretary of the Liverpool 
Roman Catholic School Managers' Association, having 
ascertained, by correspondence with Mr. Runciman, that 
he really uttered and maintained this view, writes to ex- 
press the satisfaction of his Association with the principle 
of equality as laid down by the Minister of Education. 
But Father Walshe adds that if the principle of equality 
in education is to be maintained, the Education Bill now 
before Parliament must be withdrawn, as it violates 
equality to an extraordinary degree. If the Bill becomes 
law the Roman Catholic schools of Liverpool “ will 
endure a monstrous inequality amounting to £18,000 a 
year." We greatly fear that no definition of religious 
equality can be drawn up that will seem fair to all parties. 


T: is announced that the opponents of the Education 
Bill are organizing an extensive campaign for the 
autumn. The National Society heads the combination, 
which includes the Central Church De- 
the Mess RR fence Committee, the Church School: 
Emergency League, the English Church 
Union, and the Parents’ League. We are told that 
literature is to be circulated and placards posted and huge 
demonstrations held. We suppose this is the penalty 
we pay for the democratic form of our government. 
Given the majority of the electorate illiterate and 
ignorant, it becomes a case of the loudest shouter 
winning. And, unfortunately, the loudest shouter must 
have also the longest purse. For shouting costs money. 
There are times when one is tempted to wish for an 
educational dictator who should be allowed for a period 
of ten years to deal as he wished with English education. 
There is no forward movement which is not met by the 
cry of reactionaries; and progress seems wellnigh im- 
possible. 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of the National 
Education Association for advance copies of 
papers which they are about to, publish oh the education 


Ld 0. a a E E a a, 


- Cypa aey, ee o e i 


question. The foundation of their policy 
no is popular control, which is defined to be 
Association. control directed by public opinion— 


public opinion educated and organized 
by some system of representative government. In regard 
to local schools, popular control must mean local control. 
Further—and this point the Association considers of 
great importance—the genuineness of popular control 
depends largely on the size of the areas of local adminis- 
tration. Local control must find its boundaries co- 
extensive with the limits of local interest, local patriotism, 
and local initiative. This local control should play freely 
upon the curriculum, including “ that small portion of 
the curriculum which constitutes the religious difficulty.” 
Put briefly, this means that education, including religious 
instruction, is to be controlled by representative bodies 
elected in small areas. Such a program does not 
advance us a single inch. Control by public opinion 
means control by the opinion of the majority, and the 
question is not how to secure the ascendancy of the 
majority, but how to safeguard the rights of the minority. 
Under the Association's scheme, if in a country parish 
there were seventy families belonging to one denomina- 
tion and forty belonging to others, the religious tenets 
taught in the school would be those of the seventy, while 
the convictions of the forty would be ignored. ‘That is 
precisely the position which obtains to-day in hundreds 
of country parishes and which constitutes the very crux 
of the problem. No assistance in reading the riddle is 
given us by the Association. 


ACE the position taken up by the Association in 
their paper on "facilities" we are fully in 
sympathy. Their views on the evils that would arise 
from dividing schools into sections, 
MS. of “distinguished by sectarian names and 
gathered into different classrooms," and 
from introducing into schools teachers who are not under 
the control of the head teacher will commend themselves 
to every practical schoolmaster. Their ideal that, in 
schools where children of various denominations are com- 
pelled to meet, religious differences shall be unknown is 
an admirable ideal. With their statement that the choice 
lies between leaving religious teaching entirely to the 
Churches and providing such teaching as the Churches 
can agree to promote in common we have no fault to 
find. Their principle that no one section should be 
allowed to impose its tenets on the whole school is, in 
our view, perfectly sound. But how is all this consistent 
with the policy of placing the control of the school, 
including religious teaching and the appointment of 
teachers, in the hands of representative bodies elected 
for small areas? The Association appears to be suggesting 
machinery which is admirably calculated to secure the 
predominance of the very principles to which it is most 
opposed. 


WE are glad to see a public-spirited protest issuing 

from the village of Newborough, in Staffordshire. 
Under the regulations of the County Council the New- 
borough School, with an average of eighty 
to ninety children in attendance, is under 
the charge of a mistress. It is, as we 
know, a common thing to appoint a mistress to a small 
village school, on the ground of economy. The Managers 
of the Newborough School have petitioned the Board of 
Guardians that they may have a master instead of a 


Unwise 
Economy. 
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mistress, and they point out that the education rate col- 
lected from the area which the school serves more than 
covers the cost of the school. We are not concerned 
here with the question as to whether a mistress or a 
master is better for the school. We wish to point out 
the injustice of saying that in general a head master is 
good for a village school, but that when the number of 
children is under a hundred a woman is good enough. If 
the woman is doing the work as well as a man she ought 
to receive the same salary, and in that case there would 
be no economy in appointing the woman. If a woman 
can do the work less well, it is unfair to the boys of the 
village that they should suffer because the average attend- 
ance is small. It was to prevent such inequalities as this 
that schools have been grouped under a County Authority 
and the rates pooled. 


W* again find in the papers enthusiastic accounts of 
the vacation schools for town children. The school 
at the Passmore Edwards Settlement in London, estab- 
lished seven years ago by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, is now able to provide for a 
thousand children every day. They 
come with eagerness and regularity, enjoy their occupa- 
tions, and give little trouble. So far as discipline is 
concerned, we imagine the threat of expulsion is quite 
sufficient to hold over the heads of the more unruly 
spirits. The curriculum adopted in these schools has 
had already some influence in modifying the work in 
the regular day schools. As money is forthcoming and 
opportunity arises, practical work is being introduced to 
vary the incessant sitting at desks, reading or listening, 
or being questioned. Normal healthy children ought to 
enjoy their school work. To a great extent the children 
in the public elementary schools do enjoy their work. 
So far as they do not, the organizers and the curriculum 
are mostly to blame. Children enjoy the exercise of their 
activities, and the vacation schools have given a strong 
lead to the compilers of codes and time-tables, teaching 
them how to ensure the development of these activities. 


Vacation 
Schools. 


ET, after all, we cannot help regarding Vacation 
Schools as a pis aller. For their full development 
children need in their holidays something more than 
pleasant and interesting occupations. 
J TN They want that delight. in its own 
- exuberant vitality which is the special 
mark of the healthy young animal, that exhilaration 
which stimulates the depressed spirits and stirs the torpid 
brain as much as it quickens the sluggish circulation. 
Even physiologists recognize the connexion between 
enjoyment and vitality. The settled low content that 
basket-making and clay modelling give is no doubt a 
good thing, but, in the development of boys and girls, it 1s 
buta poor substitute for games and sports, for runs in 
the country and swims in the sea, or even for the mere 
sensuous delight that life in the open air gives the true 
holiday maker. Whole-hearted enjoyment without one 
single thought of learning anything, the joie de vivre of 
which Edward Bowen sang in “ Forty Years On,” and 
which every public-school boy knows so well, is what the 
white-faced, wearied, depressed East End child wants 
— not merely to improve his physique, but to rouse his 
feelings, strengthen his spirit, and elevate his whole being. 
All honour to Mrs. Humphry Ward for her unselfish 
work, but what we must hope for is that the time will 
come when every man, artisan no'less than peer, will 
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possess amongst the treasured memories of his boyhood 
the recollection of some 


Great days in the distance enchanted, 
Days of fresh air,in the rain and the sun. 


W* often hear it said nowadays that a woman's place 

is her home. We have no fault to find with the 
maxim so far as it is understood to mean that a mother's 
place is the home ; but at the back of the 
minds of those who use this phrase so 
frequently are two assumptions. One is 
that the possession of a right to vote at parliamentary 
elections would debar a woman from her home. With 
this we have nothing to do in these columns. The other 
assumption is that women who are mothers invariably 
remain at home to look after their children. Inthe Blue- 
book that has just been issued of the reports of the 
medical investigators in connexion with the Royal Com- 
mission on the Feeble-minded, we find that the children 
from Stoke-on-Trent “come to school at four, five, or 
six years of age, often unable to talk, knowing and under- 
standing nothing. During their first year or two at 
school they appear to make no progress. . This con- 
dition is largely due to the mothers going out to work— 
a serious evil. The children are left at home, shut up for 
many hours; all day they have no one to talk to or play 
with; that they should be slow in developing is no 
wonder." The mother’s place should be her home. 
Those who raise this cry would do well to endeavour to 
bring about such economic conditions as would make it 
possible for women of the working class to look after 
their young children. 


Woman's 
Place. 


| 20:5 s is not the only country in which it is 
difficult to ensure that young children shall devote 
their best energies to school work. We hear at home of 
me s newspaper rounds "' before breakfast 
to School. and of similar work that makes the 
children tired and sleepy when they 
come to school. Germany finds the same difficulty, if we 
may judge from the experience of one Head Master of 
a rural school in Germany. This Head Master, according 
to the Westminster Gazette, noticing that during the 
summer months the children came to school so tired and 
sleepy that they could hardly keep their eyes open, 
resolved to question the scholars individually as to the 
time each got up in the morning. He found that, out of 
a hundred children, aged ten or eleven, nine had risen 
between 2 and 3 o'clock, thirty-two between 3 and 4, 
twenty between 4 and 5,and the rest after 5 o'clock. 
They had all been occupied in farm work. Of course, it 
needs some self-sacrifice on the part of parents not to 
avail themselves of the children's help during busy 
times, but it is clearly a waste of time and money to 
provide book-learning for scholars already tired by four 
to six hours’ work in the fields. The evil in this case 
was intensified by the lack of proper meals. No one 
had time to cook during harvest, and dinner consisted of 
a piece of bread and a glass of cider. 


SR JOHN MACDONELL, in presiding at a meet- 

ing of teachers in connexion with the Peace Confer- 
ence, had some wise words to say on the subject of school 
text-books. He put it to his audience 
that the war party had perhaps captured 
the school books and wished to capture 
the schools also. So long as school histories concern 


. War Books. 


themselves ia the main with strings of battles and stories 
of prowess, instead of with civil progress and the move- 
ments of thought, so long will boys think the fighting hero 
the great man. To some extent this charge is true. 
And we should advise great caution just now, seeing the 
enthusiastic introduction of rifle corps, lest the war spirit 
be unduly aroused. On the other hand, military drill— 
even if not perfect from a hygienic point of view, even if 
not always based upon a scientific knowledge of the 
muscular needs of the body—does exercise a beneficial 
effect on boys, both moral and physical. And it must 
not be forgotten that, in a boy's development towards 
manhood, he is bound to go through the warlike phase in 
which his hero is the great captain. This phase should 
not be unduly encouraged or exaggerated, and the boy 
should be brought to perceive before long that the 
triumphs of peace are more worthy than the triumphs of 
war. 


S EVERAL Surrey secondary schools possess a vigorous 

cadet corps, and the policy of the Education Com- 
mittee of the county has been to encourage their formation. 
The chairman of the County Council has 
offered £ 50 to Guildford Grammar School 
towards the initial equipment of a corps. 
In making this announcement at the annual Speech Day, 
the chairman, Major Coates, brought forward another 
suggestion to the effect that the two head boys of Guild- 
ford Grammar School in Western Australia should be 
invited to visit Guildford Grammar School in Surrey, 
and that a sum of money should be collected to defray 
their expenses. The four hundredth anniversary of the 
foundation of the school occurs next year, and the 
celebrations in connexion with this would be a suitable 
opportunity for the invitation. The idea is a good one, 
and we hope it may be carried out. 


The 
Two Cuildfords. 


S usual at this season, parents are on the warpath in 
the columns of the daily papers, and early school 

has come in for some of their most vigorous attacks. So 
far as the opposition is inspired by dread 
of the hard life and fears about the deli- 
cate boys, we have no sympathy with it. 
In an age of softness and luxury, schools have no greater 
duty laid upon them than to give a training in strenuous- 
ness and the capacity to renounce comfort. The number 
of lads whose constitutions will be injured by their getting 
up at 7 o'clock even on a cold winter's morning is probably 
insignificant, and for such special arrangements can easily 
be made. And by all means let the necessary biscuit be 
provided for all. It does not, however, follow, in our 
opinion, that an hour's intellectual work before breakfast 
is desirable. It is the experience of most people that for 
an hour or two after rising the mental powers are not in 
the best condition for work. Itis probable that the same 
law applies to children, and that very little good brain- 
work is done before breakfast. The system adopted by 
Almond and other head masters, of making boys take 
exercise during the first hour of the day, is surely better. 
The blood needs to be oxygenated and the circulation 
thoroughly restored before the brain can perform its 
functions properly. A little preparation in the latter part 
of the period is probably the most in the way of lessons’ 
that should be asked from boys in the early morning. 


Early 
Sohool. 


OME of us may be taking our summer holiday in 
a busy metropolis; attracted. by theatres, pictures, 
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and shops, or in the frequented spas and watering-places 
where the constant bustle and movement, 
the brilliancy of costume, and the variety 
of social intercourse may seem for the 
moment to provide the change and rest we think we 
need. But the greater part of our readers, we feel sure, 
have been spending the past month "in the country " 
under one guise or another. It may be the rural farm- 
house, the rocky coast of South-West England, the 
mountains of Scotland, or the Alpine slopes of Switzer- 
land. But, wherever we are, we feel the influence of a 
more simple and natural life, closer to the sea, the soil, 
or the trees than is possible in the toil and moil of 
conventional city life. We who are dwellers in towns 
cannot but feel the potency of the influence of Nature. 
Such a feeling should, among other results, induce us to 
do what we can to make some of this power of Nature 
accessible to town children in the elementary schools— 
whether by day excursions, by fortnights in the country, 
or by open-air schools in country surroundings. Many 
agencies are already at work, but they only deal with 
thousands out of the tens of thousands whose horizon is 
limited to brick wall and town streets. 


Holidays. 


T HE West Riding of Yorkshire suffers a very real loss 
by Mr. A. H. D. Acland’s decision to remove to 
London. We fancy that Mr. Acland has had a strenuous 


struggle in Yorkshire to get his views 


Mr. Acland. accepted even so far as they have been 
accepted by the West Riding Education 
Committee. But Yorkshire’s loss will be, perhaps, 


London's gain. Mr. Acland moves to London owing 
to his appointment as one of the Governors of the 
Imperial Institute. This work will not occupy all his 
energies, and we feel sure that Mr. Acland in London 
will prove a tower of strength to the cause of education 
generally. In announcing his decision to leave York- 
shire, Mr. Acland reviewed the educational changes of 
the last thirty years, of which he has been, to no small 
extent, the promoter. He spoke hopefully of the future, 
of the time when the rate-payer would show himself 
sufficiently liberal to ensure that teachers should no longer 
be overworked and no longer be asked to teach impos- 
sibly large classes. In the matter of girls’ education he 
thought there had been distinct progress, and that we 
were approaching a time when parents would claim equal 
opportunities for girls and boys. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


WE learn from the Quarterly Report of the Staffordshire Education 
Committee that notice has been given to the Board 
of Education intimating that the Committee are 
not prepared to maintain the Roman Catholic School 
of St. Michael's at Clifton Campville after the end of this year. Two 
years ago the matter came up for discussion, but was adjourned. The 
average attendance has now fallen to fourteen, and the Committee 
have decided, ** having regard to the interests of secular instruction 
and to economy of the rates," not to maintain the school. "Three lady 
medical inspectors in the county have now entered upon their duties, 
completing what the Committee consider to be a sufficient staff. The 
Report tells us that the work of medical inspection is being carried out 
in a most satisfactory manner. A strong desire has been expressed in 
North Staffordshire to improve the facilities for instruction in pottery 
and porcelain manufacture, and, pending the establishment of a 
technical college for the district, a temporary pottery school has been 
erected. Three holiday course exhibitions for French and one for 
German have been granted. Exhibitions for the study of Spanish were 
also offered, but no applications were received. 


Staffordshire. 


THE Vacation Courses for Teachers have again been organized at 
The oar ER by the West Riding Education en l 
, mittee. n attractive program was arranged. 
T SONAR ee Prof. Adamson dealt with the Theory of Inu. 
tion ; Mr. Newton Laycock, with Voice Production and Methods of 
T aang See ; Miss Jessie Noakes, with the Teaching of History; 
Miss C. W. Matthews, with the Teaching of Modern Languages ; Mr. 
J. H. Fowler, with the Teaching of English Language and Literature. 
The way to deal with children under ten years of age was in the hands 
of Miss Catherine Dodd, and Mr. P. M. Greenwood lectured on the 
Teaching of Reading and Speaking in Elementary Schools. School 
Hygiene—a subject the importance of which was being steadily recog- 
nized—received treatment at the hands of Miss E. M. Morris. Miss 
Moore lectured on Domestic Science, and Prof. Smithels on Experi- 
mental Domestic Science ; while Mr. W. Mayhowe Heller took the 
Experimental Science of Common Life. Natural History, with special 
reference to Plant Life, was in the hands of Dr. Darbishire. In addi- 
tion to these regular courses, special evening lectures and discussions 
were arranged. An attractive magazine was issued in connexion 
with the courses, containing the names of the students attending and 
other interesting information, and including an article from Sir John 
Cockburn in vindication of vacation courses. 


IN addition to the Scarborough Vacation Course in the general sub- 
jects of professional interest to teachers, the West 
Riding Education Committee make very thorough 
arrangements 'for teachers who wish to spend part 
of the summer holiday in studying the French, German, or Spanish 
languages or the Danish system of physical instruction. The Oxford 
Geography Course, the Teachers! Course at Cambridge, and Plumbing 
at King's College, London, are also included in the list of fixtures open 
to West Riding students. The French Course chosen by the Education 
Committee for the West Riding subsidized students is held at Boulogne 
and is organized by the University of Lille. Marburg has been chosen 
in Germany and the Teachers’ Guild Course at Santander for students. 
wishing to go to Spain. The amount of the grant-in-aid is usually the 
fees, travelling expenses, and an allowance of 15s. a week towards the 
cost of living. The boarding arrangements seem to be excellent. The 
Committee guarantee that each teacher awarded a grant-in-aid will be 
boarded in a house where there is no other English-speaking person. 
This is the ideal condition, but one which the organizers of courses. 
attended solely by English students find it difficult to carry out. 


Holiday Oourses 
Abroad. 


WE have received the Report of the Junier Scholarship Examina- 
tion held by the Durham County Education Com- 
Scholarahips in mittee. The preliminary written examination was. 
Durham. limited to the subjects of arithmetic and English 
composition, thus giving, as far as possible, an 
equal chance to candidates from rural and town schools. The can- 
didates who passed this test were then examined orally, the examiner 
having before him a report upon each child from the head teacher. The 
regulations drawn up for the guidance of the examinee in the oral 
examination were somewhat precise and were designed to give an 
opportunity to candidates to show their knowledge of specific subjects. 
About twenty questions were put to each candidate. Thirty marks 
were assigned to general intelligence, and twenty to each of five 
subjects—history, geography, algebra and geometry, languages, science. 
It is not easy, in the e minutes at the disposal of the oral ex- 
aminer, to assign marks for knowledge in five subjects, and it might be 
better to leave him quite free in his questioning and in his apportion- 
ment of marks. The report states that in almost every instance the 
marks of the written examination were confirmed by the oral test, and 
the general opinion seems to be that the examination has proved a 
great success. 


THE Report of the Surrey Education Committee has some ides 

ing information with regard to the curriculum o 
is einig ii public elementary schools. The Consultative Board 
has drawn up a number of suggestions tending to 
make the work of the schools more real and more suited to the future 
career of the children. The Committee have addressed a number of 
questions to head teachers with the same object in view. The replies 
show that the largest number of parents belong to the building trades 
or follow agricultural pursuits. Few replies note any particular adapta- 
tion of the curriculum to the local industries, though in some cases it is 
stated that arithmetic is taught in special relation to the needs of the 
district. In this subject there is certainly much room for improvement. 
Several head teachers recommend the elimination of mere academic 
exercises, and one teacher remarks pertinently that people are not in 
the habit of buying 3 tons 6 cwt. 2 qr. 17 lb. of coal. Many 
replies indicate that an overcrowded time-table prevents the thorough: 
teaching of the subjects ; but others say, probably with greater 
justice, that under the revised Code there should be no difficulty in 
drawing up a satisfactory time-table. The other main troubles—viz., 
large classes and several standards taught by one teacher in a small: 
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rural school—are less easy to deal with. Indeed, they must continue 


for the present. 


THE Report of the Surrey Education Committee indicates that the 


Junior Scholarship Examination has been very 
Sehclarships in Successful in picking out the best candidates. The 
Surrey. examiners were appointed by the London Uni- 


versity. The written examination consisted of 
questions in arithmetic, English composition, history, geography, 
needlework, and drawing. The candidates who gained 50 per cent. 
of the maximum in these subjects combined were admitted to an oral 
examination. The Oral Examination Board consisted of three pro- 
fessional examiners, appointed by the University of London, and four 
others, nominated by the Surrey Education Committee. The joint 
opinion of these seven examiners was reached in this way: each ex- 
aminer gave a numerical mark to each candidate ; cards bearing these 
marks were at once taken by a clerk, added up, divided by seven, and 
the result credited to the candidate. In addition, a report from the 
head teacher was considered and counted towards the final maximum. 
The questions asked by the oral examiners were not on any particular 
subject, but were designed to bring out the general intelligence of the 
candidates. It is not so much knowledge that is to be looked for at 
this age, but intelligence. 


But few changes have been made by the Board of Education in e 
recently issued Regulations for Technical Schools 
orc yep Or and Schools of Art. It is now required that a 
syllabus of each subject taught shall be available on 
the premises—a requirement that is probably already met in the 
majority of such schools. Certain changes are made in the number 
of hours’ teaching in a subject in order to qualify for a grant. A higher 
grant is promised in exceptional cases where unusually advanced work 
is done. It is now made quite clear that children in public elementary 
schools may not be admitted to the Board's examinations in science 
and art. The existing blackboard examination is to be discontinued 
after 1909, and the Board contemplate a new form of examination 
expressly designed for teachers who have been working for some years 
in public elementary schools. The further development of Saturday 
morning and vacation courses for teachers is recommended. It is urged 
that instruction should bear a definite relation to the local needs. An 
important regulation insists that each school should have a responsible 
head master. This is sometimes the case at present; but in some 
schools each lecturer is independent and there is no authority to control 
syllabus and co-ordinate the work. 


A NOTE ON HEREDITY AND EDUCATION. 
By Dr. F. H. HAYWARD. 


ks purpose of the present note is not to anticipate or 
influence the judgment of critics or reviewers upon an 
attempt which I have recently made to assess the comparative 
importance of heredity and education.“ I wish merely to 
refer to the long expected book of Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, 
which was published within a few days of the appearance of 
my own humbler work. 

Biometricians and Mendelians have, no doubt, much to 
teach us. But I attempted to show that there is grave 
doubt whether heredity, in the true germinal or physiological 
Sense, plays much part in moral affairs; that, though factors 
which, for want of better words, we may call “energy,” 

temperament,” and so forth, are hereditary (or at least con- 
genital—not quite the same thing)—much in the same way 
as colour of eyes or hair is hereditary—a man's moral life 
draws its breath from social tradition, from the moral ideas, 
ideals, and standards that constitute the atmosphere in which 
he is born; that all history testifies to the moulding and 
constructive power of this moral environment, and, comple- 
mentarily, to the plasticity of the human soul, its responsive- 
ness to the environment aforesaid ; that, in consequence, the 
application of biological categories derived mainly from plant 
life is likely to be dangerous and certain to be infelicitous in 
this domain. 

I should be the last to question the extreme difficulty and 
subtlety of the problem here raised, and I should have no 
eee Se age PCR AMEN ES CM ay E a 

* ** Education and the Heredity Spectre." (Watts & Co.) 


objection to be proved wholly in the wrong (bad though the 
proof would be from the educator's standpoint) if the thing 
could be done. One of the most disappointing features of 
our educational position is that dogmas of an entirely contra- 
dictory character can be put forth by educationists without 
awakening criticism from any quarter. Education badly 
needs a few Aunt Sallys who will stand up to be shied at. 
And if, unlike the Aunt Sallys of old, they were able to feel 
the nature of the process going on, and to respond with vigour 
and intelligence, some solid good would certainly accrue. 

In the present case I tried to show that biologists of at least 
as great weight as any on the biometrical and Mendelian side 
were at one in the belief that heredity, whose importance is 
great in the physiological realm and considerable in the 
intellectual realm, plays but a minor part in the moral realm. 
I exclude, of course, the tiny percentage of " hereditary crimi- 
nals" and the like; the percentage is far less than commonly 
supposed. I hold that the conscience and the moral life are 
rooted in ideas, in memories, in traditions handed down by 
word of mouth; and that, though vague instincts, social or 
self-preserving, are to be presupposed as a basis for conscience 
and the moral life (to this extent heredity is involved—an 
heredity, however, common to all normal men), these instincts 
can be directed in almost any direction, good or bad; and 
that thus the whole notion of virtue or vice being “ born with 
us" and only awaiting a "drawing out" is singularly mis- 
leading. 

On the publication of Prof. Thomson's book I turned to its 
pages with interest. I found a mass of matter—the most 
valuable collection of facts yet brought together—dealing with 
Mendelism, the transmission of acquirements, and so forth. 
But not till I came to the last chapter, “Social Aspects of 
Biological Results," did I find a treatment of those aspects of 
the heredity problem in which I was most interested as an 
educationist. Mendelian and other "laws" of heredity may 
hold good, rigidly or approximately, of stature, of eye colour, 
perhaps even of temperament and energy (though nutrimental 
factors here come in also), but the educator's chief concern is 
whether these laws control the intellectual and more particu- 
larly the moral life. 

The general conclusion from Prof. Thomson's work seems to 
be that they do not; or at any rate that they are rendered 
negligible, or at least obscured, by the all-important factor 
which I have called the “plasticity” of the soul. Man, in 
fact, is morally " educable "; his moral or immoral life is an 
acquired one ; it is rooted in ideas. 

Let us listen to Prof. Thomson: “ The useful fact to em- 
phasize is that man, though slowly or slightly variable, is 
rapidly and exceedingly modifiable, and that social organization 
provides a means—an external heritage—whereby the results 
of modifications may be practicaly though not organically 
entailed " (pages 514, 515). This means nothing else than 
that man is pre-eminently " made,” not " born"; that though, 
germinally, there may be differences between this man and 
that, or this race of men and that, such differences are not 
the important things of human nature; they sink into insigni- 
ficance when compared with what is acquired through instruc- 
tion and experience. And this is only another way of saying 
that the notion of “drawing out” is not applicable or felicitous . 
when we deal with moral education. There are a score of 
moral alternatives before the soul, ranging upwards from 
villainy to saintship; and to apply the notion of “drawing out” 
is thus ridiculous. Plasticity, educability, dirigibility are 
notions essentially alien to that of “ drawing out"; and if the 
latter notion is to be regarded as educationally sound it must 
first be attenuated, and in this process it will cease to have 
much practical value. 

I am aware that some critics may regard this mode of argu- 
mentation as fine-drawn and superfluous ; one phrase is as 
good as another in their opinion. I dissent wholly from this. 
Any one who reads Mr. Galton's account in “ Hereditary 
Genius" of how gentleness was '"breeded out" during the 

Middle Ages; or Prof. Karl Pearson's similar arguments ; or 
the amazing declarations of recent Mendelians like Mr. Bateson 
and Mr. Punnett, who, without possessing a scrap of evidence 
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that moral character follows Mendelian laws, calmly assure 
“us that it does, and that ‘ teaching, or hygiene, or exhortation” 
cannot “pick out particles of evil in the zygote or put in par- 
ticles of good ’’—I say that any one who reads such things as 
these must feel that there is absolute contradiction between 
such views and the view of those who believe hopefully that 
“the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns,” and that, through the new ideas, new ideals, new duties 
that are being learnt daily, men will arrive, in ages to come, 
at a state of society incalculably higher than any we can now 
conceive. 

Prof. Thomson urges again and again that, though bio- 
metricians and Mendelians have a right to their categories, the 
ultimate explanation of moral and social phenomena will 
probably not be in biometrical or Mendelian terms. “The 
result of analysis in terms of lower categories will, in the long 
run, be to bring the distinctively social into stronger relief " 
(page 509). ‘Compared with most organisms, man is a 
slowly reproducing, slightly varying, creature. In so far as 
deeply ingrained characters are concerned, a bodily change in 
the race by natural inheritance is likely to be slow. Thus we 
are led to look for other than germinal origins of social 
variations; thus we are led to suspect that when a social 
evolutionary process—up or down—is rapid, there must be 
superorganic factors at work" (pages 513, 514). "Other than 
germinal origins "—the words are emphatic enough; and they 
mean that all talk about chromosomes and the like, however 
applicable to the ordinary facts of biological inheritance, are 
not applicable to what is most distinctive of man. 

“ Other than germinal origins." But what “ other” origins 
can there be of “ social variations”? I have answered in my 
book, "ideas and ideals ” ; and Dr. Archdall Reid, as I have 
shown, holds a view essentially the same. Prof. Thomson is 
on the same side: "those social changes that really count 
must have their basis in that which is to societary forms what 
the germ-plasm is to generations of organisms, the esprit de 
corps (in the unrealizable full meaning of the phrase!) which 
gives unity to every societary form, whether it be big or little " 
(page 515). Elsewhere he speaks of "ideas and ideals" 
(page 534); also of “man’s external heritage of custom and 
tradition, institution and legislation, literature and art, which 
is but slightly or not at all represented in the animal world ” 
(page 517). 

I do not think that there is anything finical or straw-splitting 
in urging that the biological standpoint of Messrs. Galton, 
Pearson, Bateson, Punnett, Platt-Ball, and Bernard Shaw is 
educationally (that is, practically) false. Its educational 
falsity consists simply in its wrong emphasis. If a score of 
children were starving of hunger, the philanthropist whose 
efforts were directed to providing them with flannel garments 
would rightly be condemned, not for doing an injurious thing 
—indeed the warm clothing would, in a small degree, help 
children to do without food—but because food was a far more 
pressing need than clothing. And so with the present contro- 
versy. In the dim obscurities of human nature biological 
laws of heredity may be operating—if “laws” do indeed 
" operate"; but if we never learnt a single one of those laws 
—if indeed they were for ever concealed from our investigation 
. —education would still be able to achieve great things; for 
plasticity,” "educability," '" dirigibility" would still be the 
sovereign qualities of the soul, varying, no doubt, from man to 
man, and being, in a sense, a form of heredity itself, but 
distinct from " heredity" in the sense of the biometricians 
and Mendelians. 

Another point. The small but enterprising group of thinkers 
who are putting forward these views of heredity which I am 
here combating are, I believe, mostly public-school men; 
and when they speak of the feebleness of education they are 
thinking of an education along the lines of “formal training." 
Nowhere, so far as I remember, does Prof. Karl Pearson or 
his colleagues discuss the possibility of what might be ac- 
complished by a rich, stimulating, revealing type of education 
—one based on the notion of apperceptive interest. The stress 
is always on the disciplinary function of study. Now if the 
statistics and arguments elsewhere adduced are valid, and 


the dogma of “formal training " is a dogma without foundation, 
the case for genuine education has never yet been fairly stated 
at all. I, at least, looking at what is happening in some of 
our most promising elementary schools and looking forward 
to the myriad possibilities of the future, feel a modest con- 
fidence that the teacher who holds firm to the doctrine of 
apperceptive interest, “ in the unrealizable full meaning of the 
phrase,” is following a safer educational guide than those who 
are staking their faith on chromosomes. 


OF THE WINCHESTER PAGEANT AND 
PAGEANTS. 


By FANNY JOHNSON. 


M HE Winchester Pageant," said its begetters, "ought to 
send us all home with a stronger resolution, with a 
higher aspiration, to service both of God and country." 

Some superior persons affect to smile at the new disease 
of " pageantitis." But every thoughtful observer must note 
that, unlike some new crazes, this fashion is but part of a 
movement which began, perhaps, with Ruskin, and has gone 
steadily forward, with ever-increasing volume—urged, on the 
one hand, by artists and literati, on the other hand by phil 
anthropists and social reformers. It is, in fact, part of the 
great movement for the restoration of “ merrie England,” and 
still more of “lovely England." Pageants, like small holdings, 
labour colonies, all the efforts of the churches in providing 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons and the like, are. indications of 
the desire to get back to the land, back to the ultimate source 
of joy, back to our own particular bit of mother Earth. 1 
have now seen six of these great folk-plays out of some dozen 
or more that have, I believe, been performed since Mr. Louis 
Parker was first moved to the great invention at Sherborne. 
Mr. Parker is still facile princeps as a Master of Pageants. 
He, to all intents and purposes, is the Shakespeare of this 
new and delightful form of drama. The bard of Avon 
achieved unity and coherence at a bound—completeness of 
form where even Marlowe had made scene follow scene with 
little regard to construction. And, among pageant makers, so 
far as I have observed, Mr. Parker gives coherence and unity 
to what, on the face of it, must needs be somewhat scrappy. 
Even Mr. Benson, experienced stage manager as he is, did 
not manage to pull the various pieces of his tangled web 
together so as never to lose sight of the entity of the town of 
Winchester, whose life he was celebrating. 

What is, then, the value of these plays from the point of 
view of the pedagogue? Every pageant visitor by this time 
(to speak as a cynic) is prepared to behold groups of Druids 
and of ancient Britons in sheepskins, followed by shouting 
Roman soldiers, then by heathen Saxons, presently to be 
converted by the first abbot or bishop of the city, and so on. 
I was favourably seated both for seeing and hearing at Win- 
chester, and there was no strong wind to carry away the 
sound. Yet, on looking through the book of the words, I find 
that at least nineteen-twentieths of the writing was lost to me. 
and I am therefore apt to think the meaning of the spectacle 
must have been much hidden from the bulk of the audience; 
save for this (and herein lies the infinite value of these 
shows): they are performed in a locality, for the locality, 
and by the local people. So that the culmination of months 
of previous preparation, the show itself, is not for the local 
sightseers—an all-important point. The enthusiastic prepara- 
tion for the pageant, when local jealousies are sunk and local 
faculties are aroused under the genial sway of a capable 
organizer, is a great Act of Education. So long as the spirit 
of the founder continues to prevail, pageants should certainly 
be encouraged. So much for their ethical influence. As to 
their use for instruction, no doubt, so far, there is a tendency 
to emphasize the spectacular kings, and the less important if 
picturesque personages, at the expense of more vital moments 
of history. A mere visit of a king or queen, unaccompanied 
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by some act of royal grace, such as the granting of a charter 
or the endowment of a school or church, is not significant 
enough. Such a visit ought to be treated (as it usefully may) 
as an exhibition of costume and heraldry. Indeed, the alter- 
nation of such processions with episodes in which words or 
actions are needed is of the essence of pageantry. In the 
spoken portions the maximum of action is required with the 
minimum of words. 

Many of the episodes at Winchester were written by dis- 
tinguished literary persons, such as Mr. Henry Newbolt or 
Mr. Quiller-Couch; but they do not even read effectively, 
because, I suppose, these distinguished persons are unac- 
customed to writing for the stage, still less for the open-air 
stage, which requires totally different treatment from the 
indoor theatre. The scenes arranged by Mr. Benson himself, 
where the wording was of the simplest and briefest, were on 
the whole the most effective. No doubt, in course of time, 
there should be a tradition of pageant-making in which only 
incidents of a certain kind will be admitted. Love-making, 
for instance, is not proper material for pageantry. Every 
effect should be broad and large, and in its way world-moving. 
The little lives of little men should hold no place there. 
Alfred, the great Winchester hero, produced two of the finest 
thrills of the whole spectacle. The legendary incident of his 
disguise as a harper was well chosen. And his final charge to 
his people—" Look to your ships! "—evoked an unmistakable 
response from the audience. Of the spectacular sort, the 
episodes of Stephen and Matilda were the finest. We saw 
the building of the castle of Wolfesey and its siege, where 
real arrows were shot and real stones (of cardboard, prob- 
ably) thrown upon the besiegers. A notion of the anarchy 
that existed under the nominal rule of those titular sovereigns 
must have penetrated the dullest brain. The reprieve of 
Raleigh, just as his head was on the block, was another 
thrilling moment, enhanced by the excellent performance of 
the impersonator. But his speech, though well delivered, was 
toolong. It was almost a pleasant change for once to have 
no Queen Elizabeth; but her absence was atoned for by the 
splendid meeting of Henry VIII. and Charles V. and by 
the magnificent wedding festivities of Mary I. and Philip. 
Charles II., associated as usual with Nell Gwynne (a lady 
whose exploits might well be omitted from the roll of historical 
events), remained to behold the dance of the High School 
girls; and the Evening Hymn of Prebendary Ken fitly closed 
the scene. 

After some experience of pageants, one begins to appreciate 
the wisdom of mask-using Greeks. Either the pageant 
ground should be selected with peculiar regard to its acoustic 
properties, or, as before said, the words should be exceeding 
brief. Or, best of all, actors and singers should learn a 
method of voice production to suit the great out-of-doors. 
The Bradfield Greek play, which became a tradition long 
before pageants were born or thought of, is a model for all 
such performances. There, the ground upon which the play 
Is performed has been actually remodelled for the purpose. 
And, though the spectacular effect is beautiful, the words of 
the drama are, as they should be, treated as of supreme 
Importance. We cannot, if we would, revive the dramatic 
form of the Greeks, but we might learn from such scenes as 
Bradfield how to treat our own native material. 

The blessed open-air custom which is slowly creeping into 
English life begins to make one impatient of any kind of 
enclosed entertainment. The moral effect of the outdoor 
performance is not its least benefit. One must hope that this 
great movement will not be allowed to degenerate into pro- 
fessionalism and idle catering for the pleasure of the over- 
surfeited rich. It might be well that (1) each pageant-city 
should determine to repeat its play once in every ten years. 
Thus the local tradition of local effort will be preserved. 
The interval between each performance would prevent satiety, 

ut its comparative shortness would enable many performers 
to repeat the part originally played. As time went on the 
grandchild would enact the part played by his grandparent. 
At Winchester the lady who impersonated Jane Lane was a 
descendant of Jane Lane herself, and similar coincidences 


have been arranged elsewhere. The performance of the 
pageant itself is an historic event, and its repetition would 
imitate the custom of the “ Oberammergau " and other passion 
plays, of which our English pageants are no unworthy counter- 
parts. (2) From time to time the various episodes of the 
pageant might be enacted at school entertainments, and thus 
the local patriotism be kept ever alight. In time even 
properties and costumes might become more and more worthy 
of preservation. Finally, would it not perhaps be possible to 
make a permanent building for the performance, which should 
be a thing of beauty in itself, and be utilized for various civic 
purposes, such as flower shows, football matches, celebrations 
of various sorts, in the spirit of Miss Lawrence's open-air 
school at Letchworth? Lest the pageant should become a 
dead memorial, a mere ritual without meaning, from time to 
time some more notable modern episode should be added to 
the original scenes. We have ceased—apparently—to be 
picturesque ever since the lamented death of George III., the 
latest monarch, we believe, to be celebrated thus far pageant- 
wise. Yet no single point in the whole Winchester perform- 
ance was more striking than the pretty dance of the High 
School girls, which testified more eloquently than words to 
the freedom of movement, the grace and health, that are the 
outcome of our modern ways of educating girls. To be deaf 
to whatever of beauty exists under modern conditions is to 
deny the whole purpose of the folk-play. Archaeology is a 
dead study unless it leads to the revival of whatever was 
true and lovely and of good report in the past. The true 
renaissance of English civic life is what we ought to look and 
hope for as the result of these civic displays. 


WOODLAND WAYS. 


[AFTER HEINE.] 


Fortune's a fickle wanton quean ; 
It irks her in one place to won ; 
She smooths the hair thy brows between, 
Gives thee a kiss, and she is gone. 
Misfortune is a constant bride ; 
She loveth not by starts and fits; 
But clips thee close, says **I can bide "— 
And seats her on thy bed and knits. 


N the days when I was young my head 
With a wreath of flowers was engarlanded ; 
"Twas a magic wreath, and a marvellous light 
Gleamed from the petals day and night. 


All men gazed on the wreath spellbound, 
But he who wore it scant favour found ; 
From the green-eyed monster, jealousy, 
I fled to the woodlands to be free. 


Free in the woodlands I would roam, 
With forest creatures and spirits at home; 
Dainty fairies and antlered deer 

Flocked around me and felt no fear. 


They gathered around me without alarm, 
Full sure that I could do them no harm; 
That I was no sportsman the deer could tell, 
No sensible man, the fays knew well. 


Of fairy favours I won't say much, 
None but a fool will boast of such; 
But how by the forest élite I was féted 
Must here be fully and publicly stated. 


How round me the elves, a light-hearted folk, 
Flitted with chatter and gossip and joke ; 
Their eyes were bright and keen as a dart, 
They pierced, they wounded me to the heart. 


They amused me with May-day dances and sports, 
They told me the latest scandal of courts— 

For instance, how they had caught at play 

With her page the Queen Titania. 
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As I sat by the brook, from the waters flashed 
A bevy of nixies; they dived, they splashed, 


They tossed their locks and their long veils gleamed ; 


Bacchanals of the flood they seemed. 


They twanged their zithers, they fiddled away,- 
This was the famous nixie ballet,— 

Pirouette, caper, advance, retreat, 

A revel of music and twinkling feet. 


Yet at times, like children tired of play, 

Their mad pranks ceased ; on the sward they lay, 
They cuddled around me, reclined at ease, 

Their little heads resting upon my knees. 


Italian airs they trilled for me— 

Of " The orange tree and its oranges three "— 
And an ode was sung, my presence to grace, 
On me and my beautiful human face. 


Oft they would pause in their singing, and then 
Laughing, ask me riddles of men; 

Thus—" Will you tell us what God meant 
When on earth the race of man he sent ? " 


" Have men all souls? and tell us whether 
The soul’s immortal, and is it leather 

Or made of buckram, and comes it thence 
That most of you men are so very dense ? " 


What was my answer I will not say, 
That's a tale for some other day ; 

But of this I'm sure, my immortal self 

Can have ta'en no harm from a curious elf. 


Nixies and elves are full of mirth 

And mischief, unlike the spirits of earth ; 
These toil and moil in men's behest, 
And of them I like the brownies best. 


In long loose mantles of red they're clad, 
Their aspect is dignified, but sad; 

I made pretence I was not aware 

Why they concealed their feet with such care. 


Their feet are webbed and they have no toes, 
As a fact, but they think that no one knows; 

It's a sore point with them, nor were it meet 

To laugh at the brownies about their feet. 


I at least should be loath to deride ; 

Have not we like the brownies our weak side ? 
Do not we too fancy no mortal knows 

Of the web-feet hidden beneath our hose ? 


With salamanders I never consorted, 

And know of their ways but what reported— 
That's little. They flitted past me o' night 
Like will-o’-the-wisps in hurried flight. 


A span in length, they are gaunt and spare, 
Tight-fitting hose and doublet they wear 
Of scarlet, pranked with broad gold lace, 
With a sickly, sallow, wizened face. 


All on their heads wear diadems, 

Studded with rubies and priceless gems ; 
And they one and all of them opine 

They are absolute monarchs by right divine. 


That they pass unscathed through the fire and fame 
Is a master trick they can justly claim ; 

But a fire-proof hide, so it seems to me, 

Is no sign of a fire divinity. 


Last of the wood-folk the mandrakes come, 
Wise old gentlemen, big as my thumb; 

Their beards are long and their legs are splay; 
What their origin none can say. 


To see by moonlight their somersaults 
Thoughts of " the insane root” begets; 
But, since they treated me all too well, 
On their obscure birth I am loath to dwell. 


They taught me many a trick of the trade— 

How birds are charmed and how fire is made; 
And they culled me the herb on Midsummer night 
That makes its owner vanish from sight. 


They taught me how horoscopes are tracked, 
And how to ride on the winds bare-backed ; 
And runic spells of power they gave 

To conjure spirits from out the grave. 


They taught me, moreover, how to cheat 

The woodpecker—this was their cleverest feat— 
And sesame seeds from her to steal 

Which the place of buried treasures reveal. 


They sang me the song known only to elves 
That the treasure-finder croons as he delves ; 
They sang till I knew the words by heart; 

In vain, I could never acquire that art. 


At the time, indeed, I needed it not ; 
My wants were few, I could pay my scot. 

. Why should I seek hid treasures to gain 
When I owned so many a castle in Spain? 


O the happy time when the heavens all rang 

With fiddles, and goblins danced and sang, 

And elves made sport as they joined in the dance, 
And my heart was drunk with high romance! 


O the happy time when the pine and larch 
Interwove a triumphal arch, 

And I was the victor borne adown 

The forest glades, on my head the crown! 


O the happy time, O the heavy change! 
No more in the woodland ways I range. . 
The wreath that once on my head I wore, 
Ah, woe is me! I shall wear no more. 


The wreath is gone, and I'm left forlorn ; 

I know not how from my head 'twas torn ; 
But since the wreath has gone from my head, 
I feel like a body whose soul has fled. 


* 


Men like spectres blankly stare 

With faces masked, and the heavens are bare, 
Godless, grey, and mute as the tomb; 

I grope my way through the forest gloom. 


No elves; and, instead of elfin sounds, 

The huntsman’s horn and the baying of hounds; 
The stricken deer in the tangle hide, 

And lick the gore from their wounded side. 


Where are the mandrakes? Hid between 
The rocky crannies they cower, I ween ; 

I shall seek and find you underground, 
My little friends, but a king discrowned. 


Where is the fay with the long gold hair, 

The queen who disdained not my love to share? 
The oak that was once her royal seat 

Is stripped and battered by wind and sleet. 


The brook with a Styx-like gurgle creeps; 
A nixie sits on the banks and weeps ; 
Still and pale as an image of stone, 

She sits in sorrow and weeps alone. 


O 'twas a piteous sight to see! 

I stood beside her; she gazed at me; 

Then, terror-stricken, she rose and fled 

As though she had seen a ghost from the Hee g 


IT is rumoured that Mrs. Henry Fawcett, LL.D. St. Andrews, will 
be brought forward as a candidate for the Rectorship of Aberdeen 
University, the other candidates being Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Carson. If Mrs. Fawcett's nomination is challenged, the women 
students of the University are prepared to carry the matter to the Law 
Courts, if necessary. 
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' COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


NEW SOUTH WALES.: 

The Education authority and the teachers of the colony alike deplore 
EDU the difficulty that is found in getting the children 

bad. into the schools. The present Public Instruction 
Act does not secure anything like regular attendance 
atschool on the part of fully one-half of the children of the State. 
One inspector reports that **attending private school" often means 
running about the streets. Others lament that the use of child-labour 
on the farms of the colony is the defeat of education. It is hard to get 
at children not enrolled at public schools. Few prosecutions are 
undertaken, and even when a conviction is obtained magistrates are 
absurdly lenient. Exemption from attendance is frequently granted 
although the teacher has notified that the child may not properly be 
exempted. The colonists talk of further legislation. Certainly it is 
not possible to dispense with penalties if the children of a country 
are to be gathered into its schools. But to fill them we look rather 
to the provision of schools that offer to the parent what he wants, 
and to the cultivation of an opinion that ignorance is disgraceful. 
Education is doing its work only where coercion becomes less and less 
necessary. 


GERMANY. 


One of the reasons why education in England is dearer than in 
Germany is the imperfection of our administrative 
processes. The Education Authorities have an 
increasingly large number of children to deal with. 
There are three economies by means of which the work of educating 
them may be cheapened without any real loss of efficiency. (1) The 
educational machinery should be overhauled to see whether any parts 
are unnecessarily duplicated ; (2) the system of grouped forms /or 
certain subjects may be adopted ; (3) bifurcation of one school will 
often render the establishment of a second needless. With regard to 
the first of these economies we remark that, if the ‘‘ bursar system ” 
(Regulations of Board of Education, 1907) of preparing elementary 
teachers in secondary schools is to prevail, the (now multiplied) Univer- 
sities might well undertake the professional training of a// elementary 
teachers ; in that case the training college would become supertluous 
except as a cell in the University organism. The grouping of forms 
(with obvious limitations) is possible in the case of object lessons, 
elementary science, writing, drawing, or religious instruction. In the 
Oberrealschule of an important town in Central Germany there are 
412 Catholics and 394 Protestants ; the religious instruction is efficiently 
given by two chaplains. The combinations are as follows :—(1) Upper 
First (First being the highest form), Lower First, Upper Second (two 
parallel forms) ; (2) Lower Second (three parallel forms) ; (3) Upper 
Third (three parallel forms) ; (4) Lower Third (two out of four parallel 
forms) ; (5) Lower Third (the two other parallel forms); (6) Fourth 
(two out of four parallel forms); (7) Fourth (the two other parallel 
forms) ; (8) Fifth (two out of four parallel forms) ; (9) Fifth (the two 
other parallel forms) ; (10) Sixth (two out of four parallel forms) ; 
(11) Sixth (the two other parallel forms). Religious instruction is for 
two hours a week in each set; so that a chaplain, taking his own 
share of every group, does twenty-two hours work a week. The 
annual cost of religious instruction under this system of grouped forms 
is, in general, about 9s. a head ; without combinations it would be 
nearly 20s. Let it be remembered that no slight is intended to religion 
by the practice of such an economy ; religious instruction is, in its 
nature, less formal and less regularly progressive than instruction in 
algebra or Latin. 

The third economy suggested, that which results from bifurcation, 
may have a paragraph to itself. The bifurcation 
of every fully organized primary school in such a 
way as to facilitate the transfer of a part of the 
upils to a secondary school is an object that we keep close at heart. 
t is there that we could steal a march on Germany. Bifurcation 
enables the English public school, with its classical and modern sides, 
to do the work (in so far as it can keep its pupils for its course) of both 
the Gymnasium and the Realeymnastum. But many other bifurcations 
are possible. We give an illustration of the process as applied in the 
most interesting school in Germany, the Karlsruhe Hohere Madchen- 
schule (higher girls’ school) and Madchengymnasium. Eight hundred 
girls have to be dealt with, some of whom will leave school for domestic 
life, whilst others seek the Maturitätszeugnis (leaving certificate) which 
will admit them, as ‘‘ hearers ” or matriculated students, to the Univer- 
sities, First comes a preparatory school with a three years’ course ; 
there follows the seven years’ course of the Höhere Madchenschule ; 
at the end of the seventh school year—that is, at the end of the fourth 
year in the Hohere Madchenschule—the bifurcation takes place, and 
the girls who aim at the University pass to the Gymnasium Depart- 
ment. The effect is that, in harmony with the ** Reform System,” 
they begin French four years before Latin and six years before Greek. 
In Classes II. and I. of the Höhere Madchenschule an hour a week 


P Eoonomies. 


Bifurcation. 


during the winter half-year is set apart for dancing and Amstandsunter- 
richt (deportment); Class I. has also opportunities for learning steno- 
graphy (two hours a week), and cooking and housekeeping (also two 
hours). Explaining that the brackets ( ) signify optional lessons, we 


now give the time-table :— 
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It is often forgotten that cheap education means large forms. We 


remember a case in which a Society, about to open 


Limits. a school with fees of £5 a year, took a house which 
had no room large enough for more than twenty 
pupils. The scheme was doomed to failure. On the other hand,,we 


have always protested, and always shall protest, against classes so large 
as to impose an undue strain on the teacher and to make the fit 
handling of them impossible. Again, when we talk of bifurcated 
schools we do not forget that good pedagogues are wont to rail at the 
“ barrack school." But the objection has more weight with respect to 
boarding schools than with respect to day schools ; and, in any case, 
one strong large school is preferable to two small schools starving for 
lack of means. We recommend the economies that cheapen education 
to the parent and enable the payment of adequate salaries to teachers ; 
yet only if they be so conditioned as not to hamper the education of the 
child. They offer problems that must be studied locally. 


What is the actual amount of holiday that the German school allows 
in the year? It differs somewhat in the various 
States. The following apportionment of the year 
1908-9 is that for a great Hessian Oberrealschule 
and is fairly representative :— Whitsuntide, 1908, school closed after 
the second lesson on Saturday, 6th June, opened again on Monday, 
15th June ; Autumn, closed after the second lesson on Saturday, 8th 
August, opens again on Monday, 14th September; Christmas, will 
close after second lesson on Wednesday, 25rd December, and open 
again on Thursday, 7th January; Easter, 1909, will close after second 
lesson on Saturday, 27th March, and open again on Monday, 19th 
April. The proportion, it will be seen, is eleven weeks of holiday to 
forty-one of school. 


Holidays. 
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Whilst the English nation is being entertained with dreary talk | Mathématiques, Chimie appliquée, Marchandises, Géographie éco- 
— about ''contracting out," ''single-school areas," | nomique, Economie politique, Histoire du commerce, Etudes 
Schools. and like topics, Germany is steadily and prosper- | des transports, Droit public et droit civil francais, Législation 
ously developing her educational system. In | commerciale, maritime et industrielle, Législations commerciales 
almost every town handsomer schools are rising, better equipped, | étrangères, Législation budgétaire et douanière, Législation ouvrière. 
and cleaner and healthier children are flocking to them. It is the | Second-year students have further courses open to them in three 
progress that is being made with continuation schools (Fortéi/dungs- | sections: (i.) Commerce and Industry ; (ii.) Commerce and Banking ; 
schulen) that causes us most anxiety. Optional at present in some | (iii.) Commerce and Colonies. These being the studies, what are 
parts of Germany, the attending of them, it is proposed, should be | the sanctions? The students who obtain 65 per cent. of the maxi- 
made everywhere obligatory, and for girls of the industrial class as | mum number of marks that could be gained in the two years 
well as for boys. These schools not only afford vocational instruction | receive a diploma delivered by the Minister of Commerce. This 
to the benefit of German industries, but they also provide for the | diploma procures for them easy admission to banks and great com- 
formation of character and the training of intellect in the susceptible | mercial houses; it also entitles them to compete on favourable terms 
age of from fourteen to seventeen years. We collect our young roughs | in certain State examinations. To students with 55 per cent. of the 
from the taverns (if they will come) by midnight marches; the Germans | marks a certificat d'études is awarded. L'Ecole des hautes études 
make it their aim to prevent the child from becoming a rough. We | commerciales has proved its intrinsic usefulness. Moreover, the 
shall presently find that we have *'contracted " ourselves ''out" of | institution frees the University of Paris from some of its obligations to 
the list of progressive States. Alas! we are being fed with the air | Commerce, whose service is best performed in her own temple. 
while the Germans are conquering it ! The technical sciences are, at present, harboured to a large extent in 
Sdcssitén of toe iie aiias cds ere the nen 
or another subject. e education of officers is 
FRANCE. | es. receiving increased attention in France. A cir- 
It is curious that, whilst England is multiplying Universities and | cular recently issued by the Minister of Public Instruction throws a 
providing in its Universities for the pursuit of | light on what is being done. It states that from October, 1908, the 
Ecole des hautes technical and commercial studies, other nations are | program of the regimental courses, preparing for admission to the 
comi dés ies, defending the Universities by means of special | schools for officers, will comprise instruction in physics and chemistry. 
institutions for: the more practical applications of | This being a new thing, the regimental schools are without the requisite 
knowledge. What are the reasons for this difference of policy? The | materials. The Minister accordingly directs the head masters of /ycées 
lack of a name equivalent to Hochschule, a little vanity on the part of | and collèges to place their physical cabinets and chemical laboratories, 
the promoters of new foundations, and the ignorance of those whose | so far as is possible, at the disposal of the military authorities. The 
wants are to be provided for. France has not expressed herself on the | resources of the school are thus being made serviceable to the army, 
subject so clearly as Germany ; but she has already one commercial | which at the same time is entering (as we have already reported) into 
academy of high rank. L'Ecole des hautes études commerciales was | closer relations with the University. 
founded. by the Chamber of Commerce of Paris in 1881 and recognized With sadness, yet also with a slight sense of amusement, we record 
by the State in 1890. With fees of 2,400 francs for boarders, 1,300 Diffloulties of that even secular education, to which France 
for half-boarders, and r,oco for day gue the institution supports yeeerpess Miana ioi is committed, involves ‘‘ religious difficulties." 
itself without subsidy from any public authority. Candidates for Acting under instructions from their parents 
admission to it must have the dacca/auréat, or they must pass an | —inspired, of course, by the Catholic clergy — children often 
entrance examination in which they show the power to write a com- | decline to receive books proposed for their use by the teacher. If 
position in French and also one in a foreign language. The period of | he, desirous of avoiding a conflict, drops the text-book and supplies 
study is two years. The courses taken by all students in the first and | its place with oral instruction, the children turn deaf ears to his 
second years are :—— Commerce et comptabilité, Langues étrangères, (Continued on page 796.) 
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EDUCATIONAL PU RPOSES. Nor Organ of the vare lung pee eite montane are (President: Prof. 
PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION . VIETOR ; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears mon y. ving varied 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed ing toan I 
PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, System of Plosdie atat. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or a rod. 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 


Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 
Adi JOE QC RAD RD Apply FONETIK, Boun-LA-REINE, FRANCE, 
"m Sütecipdon: ere ales seodwd by D. Joes, Rag, y Copss EUN, Winiisdes, 


GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. | and by Dr. A. T. Baker, The University, Sheffield. 


LAURIE’S EDUCATIONAL CIRCULAR POST FREE. 
E. D U CA T | O N » LAURIE'S Models, Diagrams & Apparatus 
Catalogues 26 and 26A, which contain over | FOR THACHING 
1,000 Vols., sent post frec on application from | AN ATOMY AN D PHYSIOLOGY. 
JOHN DAVIS (successor to THOMAS LAURIE), 13 Paternoster Row, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


OXFORD LOCAL ee 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


1909. 
ENGLISH —continued. 


THE GOSPEL AOOORDING TO 8T. MATTHEW. Greek Text. With Intro- ' TENNYSON'8 SBLECT POEMS. With Introduction and Notes. By H. B. 


duction and Notes. By Rev. Canon Soman, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES. Authorised Version. With Notes. By 
T. E. PAGE, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. as. 6d. 


^ [Pretiminary, Junior, and Senior. 

THE EPISTLES TO THE THBSSALONIANS, Greek Text. With Com- 
mentary. By Rev. G. MitLicAN, D.D. 12s. [ Senior. 
THB PIRST BPISTLE TO THE THBSSALONIANS, ByC. J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D. ıs. 6d. [Senior. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. Analysis and Notes. 
By Rev. G. W. Garrop, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. [Senior. 


THE SBOOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. Analysis and Notes. 


By Rev. G. W. Garrop, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. (Senior. 
ENGLISH. 
KEARY.—HEROES OP ASGARD. 2s 6d. (Preliminary. 


MACAULAY.—LAYS OP ANOIENT ROME. With Introduction and Notes. 
By W. T. WEBB, M.A. ıs. od. (Preliminary. 
SOOTT.—THE TALISMAN. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 


[ Preliminary. 
BHAKBSPEARE.—THE TEMPEST. With Introduction and Notes. By 


K. DeicHTon. With an Appendix. 1s. od. [/unior and Senior. 

— —— THE TEMPEST. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 
Junior and Senior. 
——— THE TEMPEST. (Text only.) 6d. w»ior and Senior. 


—— HENRY V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. EIGHTON. IS. 
[Junior and Senior. 


HENRY V, Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. | Junior and Senior. 
MAOBETH, With Introduction and Notes. By K. DrziGHTON. With 


an Appendix: 18. 9d. wnior. 
MACBETH, Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. Junior. 
MAOBETH. (Text only.) Sewed, 6d. Junior. 


SOOTT.—QUENTIN DURWARD, With Introduction and Notes. as. 6d. 
Junior and Senior. 
THE LAY VE THE LAST MINSTREL, With Introduction and 
Notes. By G. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. H. ELLioT, B.A. 2s. [Jsmior. 
THE LAY OP THE LAST MINSTREL, Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 


18. [ Junior. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


THE GOSPEL ACOORDING TO 8T. MATTHEW. Greek Text. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. Canon Soman, M.A. as. 6d. 


[ Preliminary, Junior, ui Seyer 
THE ACTS OP THE APOSTLES. Greek Text. With Notes 
[Junior Nu s ae 


Pacea, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
THE AOTS OP THB APOSTLES. Authorised Version. With Notes. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOoLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


[Junior and Senior. 
THE EPISTLES TO THE THB:SALONIANS, Greek Text. With Commen- 


tary. By Rev. G. Mitiican, D.D. 12s. [ Senior. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THBSSALONIANS. By C. J. VAUGHAN, 
D.D. ıs. 6d. (Senior. 


THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. Analysis and Notes. 
By Rev. G. W. Garrop, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. Senior. 
THE SECOND PEINE TO THE THESSALONIANS. Analysis and Notes. 
By Rev. G. W. Garrop, B.A. 2s. 6d. net. [.Sessior. 


ENGLISH. 


LAMB.—TALES PROM SHAKESPBARE. Edited by Rev. A. AINGER, 
LL.D. Contains—'' A Midsummer Night's Dream," '* The Winter's Tale," 
“Much Ado About Nothing," ‘* Macbeth,” ' The Comedy of Errors," 
'! Othello." 2s. 6d. net. (Preliminary. 

SHAKESPEARE.—JULIUS CAESAR. With Introduction and Notes. By 
K. DEIGHTON. 18. 9d. [Junior and Senior. 

—— JULIUS CAE . With Notes. 1s. 


( Junior and Senior. 
——— JULIUS CABSAR. (Text only.) Sewed, 6d. 


[Junior and Senior. 


Eversley Edition. 


—— BICHARD 1I. With M and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
__ With a pendix. rs. gd [Sentor. 
RICHARD IL Eversley Edition. With Notes. rs. (Senior. 

med ag LEG OP MONTROSE. 2s. net. [ Junior. 
SPENSER.—THE FAERIE QUBENE. Book I. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. M. Percival, M.A. 3s. (Senior. 


TENNYOON. — GERAINT AND ENID, AND THE MARRIAGE OP 
SERT: With Introduction and Notes. By G. C. MacaurLav, M.A. 

entor. 

—— "* GARETH AND EUREN With Introduction and Notes. By G. C. 
MacAuLAY, M.A [Seszor. 
TENNYSON fon THE YOUNG. Edited by Rev. A. AiNGER, LL.D. 
IS. net. [Pretiminary. 


MACMILLAN anv CO, Lip, 


Grorce, M.A., and W. H. Hapow, M.A. = 6d. 


BURKE.—THOUGHTS ON THE CAUSE or THE THE PRESENT 
With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Sgvsv, C.LE., M. ra as. 6d. 


f junior and Senior. 
MORE: TOTU: With Introduction and Notes. By CoTTERILL, 


M.A. as. 6d. (Senior, 
CHAUOER.— THB PROLOGUE. With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. 
PoLLARD, M.A. ıs. gd. | Sentor. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


OABSAR.—THE GALLIO WAR. Edited by Rev. Jonn Bonn, M.A., and 
Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 4s. 6d. Senior. 
ALLIO WAR. Books n and IIl. With Notes and Vocabul By 

. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. ıs. 6d. wnior and Senior. 
GALLIO WAR. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By C. 
Bryans, M.A. ıs. 6d. [ Senior. 


YIRGIL.—ABENBID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 


EUR TRO and Senior. 


Pacer, M.A. ıs. 6d. [ Junior and Senior. 
AENEID. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. PAGE, 

M.A. rs. 6d. (Senior. 
LIVY.—Book XXIL By W. W. Carrs, M.A., and J. E. Mecuuisn, M.A. 
rs. 6d. Senior. 
Books XXL and XXII Edited by Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A. [ a ód. 
Senior. 

HORAOE.—ODBS. Books III. and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A. (Elementary Classics.) 1s. 6d. each. (C assical 
Series.) 2s. each. (Senior. 


XENOPHON.— ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. ıs. 6d. ( Junior and Senior. 
ANABASIS. KIV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. 
STONE, M.A. ıs. 6d. [.Semior. 


BURIPIDES.—HBOUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonp, 

M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. rs. 6d. [Sestor. 
PLATO.—APOLOGY. Edited by H. WiLLiAMsON, M.A. 2s. 6d. [n 
—— OBITO. Edited by C. H. KEgNE, M.A. 2s. 6d. Senior. 
AESOHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINOTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 


Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A. rs. 6d. [Sentor. 
PROMETHEUS VINOTUS. Edid by E. E. Sikzs, M.A., and Sr. 


J. B. W. Wittson, M.A. 2s. [ Semior. 
1909. 
ENGLISH —continued. 
BAOON.—ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. S&ELsv, M.A. 


[Sestor. 


S. 
GIBBON. —THE AGE OF THE ANTONINES. The History of the Decline 
and F all of the Roman Empire. By E. Gipson. Chapters. I.-III. Edited 
by J. H. Fowrer, M.A. ıs. | Senior. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
OABSAR.—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. By W. Wa cu, M.A., and Rev. 


C. G. Durriguip, M.A. selections from Books IV. and V., adapted for 
Beginners. With Exercises. ıs. [Prelimina 

E BELLO ee Book oy, With Notes and Vocabula By 

C. Bryans, M.A. 1s. [ unior. 

—— DE BELLO GALLIOQ. Book V. With Notes and Vocabula By 

C. CotLBEck. M.A. ıs. 6d. pl unior. 

VIRGIL.—ABNEID. Book XI. With Notes and Vocabulary. T. E. 

Pace, M.A. rs. 6d. [Junior Senior, 

LIVY.—Book XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. W. Cavrzs, 

M.A., and J. E. M&LHuisH, M.A. 1s. 6d. ‘Senior. 

Books and XXII Edited by Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A. ds 6d. 

[. Senior. 

OICBRO.—PRO MILONE. Edited by F. H. Corson, M.A. as. 6d. [Sesior. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. A. S. WALPoLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. [/usior. 


SOPHOOLES.—ANTIGONE. Edited by Rev. M. A. BavrigLp, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


[Junior and Senior. 
HERODOTUS.—Book VI. Edited by Prof. J. STRACHAN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
(Sentor. 


PLATO.—EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, ORITO, and PHABDO. Translated 
by F. J. CuuRCH, M.A. 28s. 6d. net. [Sentor. 


HOMER.—ILIAD. Books Eth Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. 

M. A. BaAvrFi&gLD, M.A. [Senior. 
FRENCH AND QERMAN. 

MOLIÈRE. —LE BUURGEOIS GENTILHOMMSE. Edited by L. M. Morı- 


ARTY, M.A. ts. 6d. [ Senior. 

LE BOURGEOIS GBENTILHOMME. Edited by Dr. BRAUNHOLTZ, 
M.A., Pb. D. [/ the press. Senior. 
SOHILLER. x JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS, Edited by JosgenH Gost- 
WICK. 28s. [Senior. 
DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS, Edited by W. Humpnrrys, 

3s. 6d. [.Semior. 
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discourse and refuse to answer the questions that he puts. A new 
Bill is being introduced to bring within reach of the law the parent or 
guardian responsible for such contumacy. It will be carried and may 
prove effectual; but the Church of Rome is a stubborn combatant. 
On the moral effect of these dissensions upon the child we need not 
comment. 


UNITED STATES. 

The assembly of the National Education Association at Cleveland 
was a success, although the attendance was not 
quite so Jarge as it was expected to be. A well 
informed writer, giving his impressions of the 
meeting, declares that it will stand for three things new and significant. 
(1) Manual training, domestic science and art, trade, agricultural and 
technical instruction dominated the programs and formed the chief 
themes of conversation. Education that does not include some pre- 
perenne for bread-winning has ceased to hold the approval of the 

ational Education Association. ‘‘ Cultural education" no longer 
reigns supreme. (2) The function of psychology in the theory and 
practice of education was finally recognized. ‘‘I think," said Pre- 
sident Stanley Hall, ‘‘that in the future no one unfamiliar with 
peres ogy will occupy a prominent place upon the educational plat- 
orm." (3) The rights of women as leaders and workers in the cause 
of education were freely acknowledged 


The triumph of ‘ vocational education " over what the Americans 
— call *' cultural education " were not one in which we 
Education. should rejoice. We call attention, however, once 

more to the practical tendencies of education in the 
United States. Says President Roosevelt: ''Too often our present 
schools tend to put altogether too great a premium upon mere literary 
education, and therefore to train away from the farm and the shop. 
We should reverse this process. Specific training of a practical kind 
should be given to the boys and girls who, when men and women, 
are to make up the backbone of this nation by working in agriculture, 
in the mechanical industries, in arts and trades—in short, who are to 
do the duty that should always come first with all of us, the duty of 
home-making and home-keeping.” Industrial education is put forward 
as essential to the national prosperity. President Eliot, of Harvard, 
recommends the establishment of trade schools as continuation schools 
for those children who are obliged to leave the regular public school at 
fourteen or even earlier. Boys should be kept under the observation 
of the community, as he urges, up to the seventeenth or eighteenth 
year, and he proposes to compel by law those below that age who are 
enrolled in no other school to attend the continuation school for part 
time at least. If the United States and Germany both made the 
continuation school generally obligatory, we could hardly afford to 
stand still. 


The Americans show that they value CU by their willingness 

to pay for it. Private munificence assists the de- 

M ME velop of higher education ; the gifts for this 

: purpose in the last twelve months amounted to 

23,127,762 dollars. For the public schools the people paid, in 1891, 

the sum of 147,494,809 dollars. Five years later the amount was 

183,498,965 dollars; after five years more, 227,522,827 dollars ; by 

1906 it had risen to 307,765,659 dollars. The latest report of the 

Commissioner of Education gives the public expenditure for all pur- 
poses as follows :— - 

By the United States Government ......... 

By the States of the Union 

By the minor Civil divisions (cities, &c.)... 600,000,000  ,, 


The N.E.A. 


Total public expenditure ......... 1,445,105,498  ,, 


INDIA. 

The Report on Public Saivi a Neca (190677) shows that 
29°8 per cent. of the boys of school-going age are 
T MD e enrolled as scholars ; of the girls aly ero ie: cent. 
This is not a political journal, and into the general 
causes of the unrest in India we will not enter. But when the news- 
papers place prominently among them the disturbing effects of Western 
education, we feel bound to set the facts in the light of truth. . Educa- 
tion, of whatever sort, can hardly be said to be disagreeing with the 
children of India when /ess than two-ninths of them ever get a fair 
taste of tt. The agitators are educated, but not the agitated—which 

is the key to much that is happening in India. 


Travancore is, if statistics are to be trusted, one of the best educated 

States in the Peninsula. For the education of 

Travancore. 

1907 there were 208 institutions for girls, of whom 

the number under instruction was 14 per cent. of those in the school- 

going age. Forty-seven secondary schools gave instruction to 8,245 

girls, and the number of those in primary schools was 41,603. It is 
strange that Madras should lag so far behind Travancore. 

(Continued on page 598.) 


women, in particular, much is being done. In | 


DURING THE VACATION 


FLORIGENE 


(Awarded Bronze Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute) (Regd.) 
ODOURLESS or powerful GERMICIDAL Floor Fluid, 


FOR THE HYGIENIC AND ECONOMIC DRESSING OF ALL 


SCHOOL, LABORATORY, 


Library, Museum, Studio, Office, and other Floors—either 
Wood, Linoleum, Stone, Concrete, or Polished, &c. 


* FLORIGENE " “WEIGHTS” and LAYS the 


DUST 


(See the Official Memorandum on the Cleansing and Disinfecting of 
Schools), 


Purifles the Atmosphere, preserves Floors, aids the prevention 
of Throat Irritations and Diseases, saves time, and greatly 
reduces the labour of the cleaners. 


* FLORIGENE !" need only be applied three times a year, as 
each application lasts for two to four months or longer, 
according to wear. It is easily and quickly used by the unskilled. 


No Scrubbing (unless preferred), and the troublesome and injurious 
Sprinkling of Floors is entirely dispensed with. 


BOOKS, FURNITURE, APPARATUS, &c., are less likely to 
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Send for particulars, Bacteriological, Medical, and other 
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165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT’S 


PLASTIGINE 


is what we claim it to be:—THE BEST AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 
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books to several colonial Colleges and Institutions. Write for 
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GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, 


Cambridge, England. 
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ion, Revised and Remaled By M. Bevusror, Sh 


| Part L—EARLY TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. ıs. 6d. 
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From Messrs. METHUEN’S. NEW LIST 


A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN: From the Coming of the Angles to the Year 
1870. By E. M. WILMoT-BuxTon, Author of '' Makers of Europe. With 20 Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

This book attempts to break through the conventional lines on which History class-books are laid down. With very few exceptions these books 
make the reign the chapter-limit, and take each event in chronological order. In this book each chapter will be found to deal with one great move- 
Hn which is traced in cause, events, and result. Arother feature is the close connexion which has been maintained throughout with European 

istory. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE, to the Death of Alexander the Great. By WALTER 


S. HETT, B.A., Assistant Master at Brighton College. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
. This book is intended primarily for the use of students reading for the Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate, and secondarily as an intro- 
duction to a wider study of the subject. 


A SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR. By H. G. Fonp, M.A., of Bristol Grammar School. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The author has endeavoured to simplify both accidence and syntax. Both i in the accidence and syntax what is essential for pesinders: is carefully 
separated, by a system of typing or paging, from what they may neglect. The book may thus be used by boys of all forms. 


A JUNIOR LATIN PROSE. By H.N. Asman, M.A., B.D., of Owen's School, Islington. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


, The “Junior Latin Prose" is written primarily, though not exclusively, with a view to the Junior Locals. It contains explanation of, and exer- 
cises on, the chief rules of Syntax, with special attention to points which cause difficulty to boys, and concludes with exercises in Continuous Prose. 


EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, Practical, Graphical, and Theoretical. 


By W. J. DoBBs, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Elementary Statics." With 51 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Text-books of Science. 
This book is intended for use at Schools and Technical Institutes, for Army and Navy Candidates, and Students of Engineering. It consists of 
some 1400 examples in Elementary Statics and Kinetics, and is designed for use without an accompanying text-book. 


AN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY for Schools and Technical institutes. By A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S., Head of the Chemical Department, East Ham Technical College. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. (Text-books of Science. 

This new book, which has not be -n prepared to meet the requirements of any particular examining body, is intended for the use of the higher 
forms of schools taking the Special Science Course, and as a first year text-book in Technical Institutes. 


FIRST YEAR PHYSICS. By C. E. Jackson; M.A. Senior Physics Master, Bradford Grammar School. 


With 51 Illustrations and numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. (Text-books of Science. 
This book deals with such subjects as may reasonably be included in a first year eourse of Physics for Secondary Schools—the processes of 
measurement and the elementary principles of Hydrostatics and Mechanics. It is an attempt on the part of the author to provide a text-book 
which shall be a useful supplement to the lessons of the classroom and at the same time direct the experimental work of the laboratory. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH. By F.J. Raurz M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in English at the Merchant Venturers’ Technical 


College, Bristol. Author of '' Higher English." 1s. 6d. 
This book is intended for the Lower Forms (First and Second Years) of Secondary Schools. It deals with grammar, the construction of parase 
and sentence, analysis, parsing, expansion, condensation, composition, paraphrasing, and many other exercises in the use of English. 


ENGLISH LIFE 300 YEARS AGO: Being the first two chapters of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s ‘‘ England 


under the Stuarts.’’ Edited by J. TURRAL, B.A., Head Master of the Blackpool Secondary School. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
This little book will be a welcome and useful addition to the prose books for the year in the English Literature of Middle and Upper Forms of 
Secondary Schools. 


A PRELIMINARY GEOMETRY. By Nort S. Lypon, of Owen’s School, Islington, Author of “A Junior 


Geometry." With 159 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, Is. 
This book is intended for the use of beginners. The treatment of the subject is mainly experimental and practical, and the ground covered is 
sufficient to enable the pupil to to the study of a formal course of theorems. 


METHUEN'S SIMPLIFIED FRENCH TEXTS | BOOKS FOR THE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS 


Edit 
dited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. s. each. SET IBOOXS. 


Simple translation books which provide complete stories, instead of a 
succession of little anecdotes. Vocabularies have been added, in which | A Historical Geography of the British Empire. By H. B. 


the chief idioms are explained. GEonRGE, M.A. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. [Oxford Local. 
L'Histoire d'une Tulipe. Adapted by T. R. N. Crorts, M.A. |: | The Student's Modern and Historical Atias of the British 
Abdaliah. By E. LABoULAYE. Adapted by Mrs. J. A. WILSON. Empire. Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
La Chaneon de Roland. Adapted by H. Rieu, M.A. It is the Historical Atlas best adapted to use with Mr. George's '' Historical 
Mémoires de Cadichon. Adapted by J. F. RuoApts. Geography of the British Empire." Prospectus free. 
Le Docteur Matheus. Adapted by W. P. FurLgR, M.A. The Gospel according to St. Matthew. Edited by E. Witton 
a SouTH, M.A. With Three Maps. Crown 8vo, 18. 6d. 

WEquipage de ia Bolle Nivernaise. Founded on Daudet's “La Belle 

Nivernaise." Adapted by T. R. N. Crorts, M.A. The Acte of the Aposties. Edited by A. E. Rusie, D.D. 2s. 
La Souillie au Miel. Adapted by P. B. INGHAM, B.A. The First Book of Kings. Edited by A. E. Rupiz, D.D. as. 
Jean Valjean. Adapted by F. W. M. DnavER, B.A. 
L'Histoire de Pierre et Cü&milie. Adapted by J. B. PATTERSON, M.A. EN ERAT Books. 
La Bataille de Waterloo. Adapted by G. H. Evans, M.A. G 
Remy, Le Chevrier. Adapted by E. C. CHOTTIN, B. ès L. A Junior English Grammar. By W. Wiccramson, B.A. With numerous 


Passages for Parsing and Analysis, and a Chapter on Essay Writing. Fourth 


METHUEN’S SIMPLIFIED GERMAN TEXTS A vr c Grammar. By L. A. Sornet and M. J. rens 


Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. s. each. Second Edition. 2s. [ Junior. 
A series of German texts, uniform with the French texts above. A Junior French Prose. By R.R. N. Baron, M.A. Third Ed. 2s. (/wnior. 
Oer Müller am Rhein. Founded on Brentano's Märchen ‘‘ Von dem Rhein A Junior Geometry. By Nos S. Lypon, of Owen's School, Islington. 
. und dem Müller Radlauf.” Adapted by Miss A. F. RvAx. nv Degas Sub Edues e s e ane 
Undine und Huidbrand. Founded on Bougue s "Undine." Adapted by 
T. R. N. Crorts, M.A. Elementary Experimental Science.—PHYSICS, by W. T. Crouch, 
Die Geschichte von Peter Schiemihi. Founded on Chamisso's ‘‘ Peter A. R.C.5. ; CHEMISTRY, by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. Sixth Edition. 2s. 6d. | 
Schlemihl's Wundersame Geschichte.” Adapted by R. C. Perry, M.A. [ Junior. 
Die Notheifer. Founded on “Die Vierzehn Nothelfer" by W. H. Riehl. | Elementary Experimental Chemistry. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. 
Adapted by P. B. INGHAM, B.A. Second Edition. 2s. [ Junior. 
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JOTTINGS. 


THE heads of a story for German free composition were given thus :— 
Village school—nau kiy boy—scolding and detention—mother inter- 
cedes— penitence aad pardon. This was the result :—** In ein Schule 
im Schotland ein kleines Knabes las. Der Lehrer fragte ihn wie zu 
spell receive. Der wahlend Knabe put ¢ und e in den wrong Ort. 
Der Lehrer was sehr bose und whacked ihn. Den nachste Morgen 
der Mütter kamm mit der Knaben und ein broomstick. Siechased den 
Lehrer um die Schule und drohte ihm einen guten whacking zu geben. 
Der Knabe war pardoned aber er war gar nicht penitent." 


THE autumn meetings of tbe Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
September 9 and 10, at the Mathematical School, Rochester. The 
Council will meet on the first, and the General Meeting of members 
will take place on the second, day. The Presidential address will be 
delivered by Mr. R. F. Cholmeley at 11 a.m. 


GENERAL PosT.—Miss Jane Latham resigns the Principalship of St. 
Mary's a reining College, Hcg ii and will be succeeded by Miss 
Helen Powell, Principal of the Cambridge Training College, who in 
eer cum will be succeeded by Miss Wood, Vice-Principal of St. Mary's 

ege. 


THE Joint Agency for Women Teachers, 74 Gower Street, W.C., 
will in future charge no registry fee to members of the associations 
represented on the Committee, and the commissions charged to them 
will be 134 per cent. of the first year's salary for resident posts and 
I per cent. for non-resident posts. This arrangement will come into 
force next year. 


THE Modern Language Review isto be increased in size, and the 
annual subscription will be raised to 12s. 6d. For members of the 
Modern Language Association, the connexion of which, with the 
Review, will still continue, the price will be 7s. 6d. As the Review 
will be no longer sent gratis to members, that Association has reduced 
its subscription te 7s. &. per annum. 


A PERFORMANCE of ** Samson Agonistes " will be given in London 
next December in connexion with the celebration of Milton's Ter- 
centenary. The play has not been acted since 1900, when it was 
produced by the Elizabethan Stage Society. Performances at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Liverpool, and Manchester are also contemplated. 


AUGUST has produced the usual crop of letters in the newspapers 
from outraged parents. If certain of these correspondents are to 
be credited, strange things indeed are done in some educational insti- 
tutions. One mother knows of a public school where the boys fre- 
quently get drenched in going to early school and sit in wet clothes for 
a whole hour ; another tells us of a private school where the pupils 
spend their Saturday afternoons playing bridge with the principal ; 
and of another, where the boys do not play cricket matches because 
they do not like being beaten. We wonder how far a gullible public 
accepts these curiosities as typical. 


SEVEN HUNDRED secondary-school boys have spent a week in 
Bisley Camp, learning to use the Service rifle under the tuition of 
Army instructors. 


THE Cologne Gasette states that the question of the admission of 
women to German Universities has now been settled. German 
women will in future be admitted on the same terms as men, and 
women from other countries will need the permission of. the Minister 
of Education before they matriculate. 


WE have received from several eminent teachers letters roundly 
denouncing ** A Model Literature Lesson,” by Miss Ethel Dawson, pub- 
lished in our last number, and, on the other hand, the University Corres- 
pondent commends it as furnishing useful hints to inexperienced teachers. 
It never entered our heads that even the simplest minded reader would 
take it seriously or that we should be under the painful necessity of 
explaining a joke—a satire on the method approved by our contem- 
porary of exploiting a poem *' biographically, philologically, geologically, 
ethically, and psychologically.” The same fortune, it will be remem- 
bered, befell Swift's ** Hints to Servants." | 


DR. HENRY A. Mi&ERS, Secretary to the Delegates of the University 
Museum at Oxford and Waynflete Professor of Mineralogy, has 
tendered his resignation of these posts in consequence of his appointment 
as Principal of the University of London. 


From CASSELL'S LIST 


A NEW FRENCH COURSE 


Easy Lessons in French. By V. P. 
KITCHIN, B.A., and Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb.; Gold 
Medal of the Société Nationale des Professeurs de Frangais 
en Angleterre. With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illus- 
trations. Books I. and II. 6d. each. 

These two little books are intended as a preliminary course 
leading up to our recently published '' A New French Grammar,” 
by Messrs. Allpress and Laffitte. 


A New French Grammar. By R.H. 
ALLPRESS, M.A., Master of the Modern Side at the City 
of I.ondon School, and J. LAFFITTE, B.-és-L., Principal 
French Master at the City of London School. 192 pages, 
extra crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 

This book consists of three parts, viz., Reader, Grammar, 
and Exercises. It is intended for pupils who have already 
acquired some slight knowledge of French and are ready to be 
taken through a systematic course. 


GERMAN 


A First German Course. By J. B. JoERG, 
B.A., London and Bonn Universities, Army Class Master 
and Chief Modern Language Master at Dulwich College, 
and J. A. JOERG, Head of the Modern Side, Dulwich College. 
192 pages, extra crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 

This book for beginners is divided into three parts. Each part, 
again, consists of ten lessons, each of which provides sufficient 
material for one week. The lessons contain Grammar with 

Exercises, Translation, Reading, and Conversation Exercises. 

The Conversation Exercises are illustrated so as to furnish 

material for further conversation. 


LATIN 
The New Latin Primer. By Prof. J. P. 


PosTGATE, Fellow of and Lecturer in Classics at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 27th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


The First Latin Primer. By the same 


Author. 1s. 
HISTORY 


A History of England. By the Rt. Hon. 
H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.A., M.P. Fully Illustrated. 
Extra crown 8vo, 816 pages, bound in cloth, 5s. ; cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. ; calf, 7s. 6d. net. 


UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES 


Cassell’s Pocket French Dictionary. 
FRENCH-ENGLISH—ENGLISH-FRENCH. By DE V. PAYEN 
PAYNE, Assistant Examiner in French in the University of 
London. Cloth, ls. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary. 
FRENCH-ENGLISH—ENGLISH-FRENCH. Edited by JAMES 
BoiELLE, B.A. Newly revised by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE, 
Assistant Examiner in French in the University of London. 
Cheap Edition. 1,230 pages, extra crown 8vo, strongly 
bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.: or, in half-leather, 5s. 


Cassell’s New German Dictionary. 
By KARL BREUL, M.A., Litt.D. (Cambridge), Ph.D.(Berlin), 
Cambridge University Reader in Germanic. Upwards of 
1,300 pp. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; half-leather, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary. GERMAN- 
ENGLISH — ENGLISH-GERMAN. 367th Thousand. By 
ELIZABETH WEIR. 1,128 pages, demy 8vo. Cheap 
Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d.; half-morocco, 5s. 


Cassell's Educational Catalogue will be sent post free 
on ication. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London; E.G. 
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. THE BEST BOOKS 
LONDON MATRICULATION. 


Algebra, Matriculation. With a Section on Graphs. By 
Kurert DEAKIN, M.A. Lond. and Oxon. Fourth Edition. 35. 6d. 

Arithmetic, The Tutorial. By W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc. 
Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 

Chemistry, Matriculation. By G. H. BaiLEYv, D.Sc. Lond. 
Edited by Wi. by WiLtiAM Bniccs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. Third Edition. 55. 6d. 

‘English Course, Matriculation. Containing Grammar, Analy- 


sis, Composition, Précis Writing and Paraphrase. By W. H. Low, M.A. Lond., 


and Jonn Briccs, M.A. Camb., F.Z.S. Sccond Edition. 48. 6d. 
French Reader, Matriculation. Containing Prose, Verse, 


- Notes, and Vocabulary. By J. A. Perret, Examiner in French at the 
University of London. 2s. 6d. 


.Prench Course, Matriculation. By Prof. E. WEEKLEY, 
f M.A. Lond. and Camb. Third Edition. s. 6d. 


Geometry, Text-Book of. By G. C. Fry, M.Sc., F.I.C. 4s.6d. 


Geometry, Matriculation. By W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., 


and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A. 38. 6d. 

Heat, BYIatriculation. Light, Matriculation. Sound, 
Matriculation. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. Lond. Three Volumes, each 
2s. 6d. 

Latin Authors, Matriculation Selections from. By A. F. 
Watt, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. Haves, M.A. Lond. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Mechanics, Matriculation. By WM. Bricas, LL.D., M.A., 
B.Sc., F. R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. 3s 6d. 

Modern History, Matriculation. Being tbe History of Eng- 


land, 1485-19or, with some reference to the Contemporary History of Europe 
and Colonial Developments. By C. S. FEAkENsIDE, M.A. Oxon. 3s. 6d. 


SCIENCE AND ART 
EXAMINATIONS. 


(BOARD OF EDUCATION.) 


BOOKS FOR THE FIRST STAGE. 
Practioal Plane and Solid Geometry. By G. F. BURN. 2s. 
Building Construction. By BnvssoN CUNNINGHAM, B.E, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.K. Revised Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Mathematics. Containing all the Algebra and Euclid required. 
Edited by Dr. Wm. Briccs, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 

Mechanics (Solids). By F. ROSENBERG, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 

Mechanics of Fluids. By G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S., and 
F. RosENBERG, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 2s. 


‘Sound. Light, and Heat. By Jonn Don, M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By R. H. JUDE, M.A., D.Sc. 2s. 

Inorganio Chemistry (Theoretical). By G. H. BAILEY, 
D.Sc., Ph.D. Edited by Dr. Wm. BRIGGS. 2s. 

Inorganic Chemistry (Practical). By Dr. F. BEDDOW. ls. 

Organic Chemistry (Systematic Practical). By G. M. 
~~ Norman, B.Sc., F.C.S. 1s. 6d. 

Human Physiology. By G. N. MEACHEN, M.D., B.S. Lond. 2s. 

Biology (Section One). By W. S. FURNEAUX. 2s. 

Botany. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D. Second Edition. 2s. 

Modern Navigation. By W. HaLL, B.A., R.N. 6s. 6d. 

Steam. By J. W. HAYWARD, M.Sc. 2s. 

Physiography (Whole). By A. M. Davies, B.Sc., F.G.S. 2s. 


Physiography (Section One). Edited by R. WALLACE 


Stewart, D.Sc. Lond. 2s. 
Hygiene. By R. A. LvsTER, M.B., B.Sc., D.P.H. 2s. 


Elementary Science of Common Life (Chemistry). By 
W. T. Boone, B.A., B.Sc. as. 
Full List of Books for London University, Science and Art (Roard of Education). 


Oxford and Cambridge Locals, College of Preceptors, and other Examina- 
trons, post free on a ea 


University Tutorial Dress, 1. 
W. B. CLIVE, 157 Drury Lane, London, W.C. 
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REGULATIONS FOR THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


— 


HE Regulations for Secondary Training Colleges require 
more careful consideration than we were able to devote 

to themlast month. They are necessarily tentative ; several of 
the clauses are vaguely drawn, and the Board of Education 
rightly reserves to itself large discretionary powers of adminis- 
tration ; for, if they were strictly interpreted, there is hardly a 
college that would receive any grant at all for the past year. 
The minimum students recognized as constituting a grant- 
earning college is ten, and no one is counted as a student who 
has not a University degree (or, in the case of women, its 
equivalent), or, till 1911, a special Honours Certificate of the 
Higher Locals, including a pass in two foreign languages and 
in either mathematics or logic, and a pass in four groups or 
sections, with a first class in at least two of them. There are 
other alternatives with which we need not trouble our readers; 
it is sufficient to note that the oldest and best established of 
these colleges, the Maria Grey, could only muster eight out of 


its twenty-seven students who could certainly satisfy their 


conditions. The mathematical student rarely takes up more 
than one foreign language and the student of language and 
literature rarely takes up? mathematics. 

" At least sixty davs must be spent in contact with class- 
work, under proper supervision." If this means the whole 
day, the regulation is absurd. In a secondary day school 
(and elementary schools are excluded), if we subtract the days 
occupied in examinations and the days when the Training 
College is in vacation, there are not more than a hundred 
avalable whole school days in the year: and, even if suffi- 
cient classes could be found, where is the staff to be found 
for (say) 60X25 days of supervision? There used to be a 
similar clause in the Code for Elementary Training Colleges, 
prescribing the exact amount of hours to be spent in the 
practising scho >l, but it has now for some years, disappeared. 
Are secondary less to be trusted than primary trainers? “ As 
a rule, students must include in their course a-special subject of 
the teaching of one branch of.the curriculum (of a sécondary 
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school.” If not too rigidly interpreted, the rule seems to us | school; 12.20, bathing parade; .1, dinner; 2.30-3.45, after- 
reasonable, and the insistence of a period of residence abroad | noon school; 5, tea; 8.30, supper; 9, service; 9.15, retire to 


‘in the case of those who specialize in modern languages is | tents; 9.30, lights out. 


highly commendable. All we fear is that, as this may be taken 
during the year of training, it may come to mean three weeks 
or less at some holiday course. 

There are several alleviations that may be granted at the 
discretion of the Board. Thus, Section 15 may be waived if 
the Board is satisfied that the college has taken all the steps 
possible in the time for making itself undenominational, and a 
grant will be paid for last year on less than ten students if in 
the three previous years the college has had an average of not. 
less than ten students. Lastly, there is an omnibus section 
sanctioning full or partial grants in cases where any of the 
regulations have not been fulfilled or have only been partially 
fulfilled. We do not envy the Board the amount of corres- 
pondence that this saving clause will entail, or the dissatisfac- 
tion that it will create in those who are sent empty away. 

The main amendments that we wish to see are: (1) a capita- 
tion grant instead of payment by groups of five; (2) a lowering, 
at least for the first year, of the academic qualifications required 
of students; (3) discretionary powers for principals both as to 
the time and place of practice in class teaching. It is as 
absurd to confine intending secondary teachers to secondary 
schools as it would be to prohibit elementary training college 
students from practising in secondary schools. 


A CAMP SCHOOL. 


AN EXPERIMENT CONDUCTED BY THE DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE, ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


N open-air school for boys has been conducted this year 
A by the Newcastle Day Training College. Boys and 
teachers to the number of a hundred and fifty lived for the 
fortnight, June 27 to July 11, wholly under canvas, under the 
command of Prof. Mark R. Wright, Head of the Training 
College, with Dr. Godfrey H. Thomson as executive officer. 
The experiment is the outcome of the recognition by the college 
staff of the value of outdoor work in geography, history, botany 
—in fact, in most or all school subjects. 

Warkworth, Northumberland, where the camp was held, is 
rich in historic associations, and from the parade ground 
could be seen Coquet Island, Warkworth Castle, and Amble. 
It is distant about ninety minutes from Newcastle by slow 
train. The boys composing the school were drawn from the 
schools in and near Newcastle, Felling, Gateshead, Shields, 
Whitley. Each boy attending camp paid 19s., which included 
train fare, and each teacher 25s. The balance sheet is not 
yet complete, but there will probably be little or no loss. 
Except for the fact that the payment of 19s. excluded boys 
whose parents could not afford this sum, there was no selection. 
One hundred and six boys finally proceeded to camp, with 
twenty-nine student teachers doing " practice " in a novel way. 
Permission was obtained both for tHis camp teaching to count 
as practice for students and as attendance for boys whose 
schools were still in session. The remaining members of 
camp were the two medical officers, a few past students, and 
the cooking staff. 

Teachers and boys all shared the same fare, which was 
plain, but good and abundant, except that teachers had 
supper after the boys had retired for the night. The menu 
was as follows:— Breakfast: porridge, new milk, sugar or 
treacle, tea, bread, butter or jam. Dinner: cold meat or hot 
stew, potatoes, peas or beans, barley and raisins or rice, lime 
juice and water. Tea: bread, butter or jam, cake on al- 
ternate days. Supper: cocoa, biscuits. The hours of meals 
can be seen from the following time table :—6.45, mess 
orderlies called; 7, réveillé; 7.20, washing parade; 8, break- 
fast; 8.30, service ; 8.45, tent inspection ; 9.15-12.15, outdoor 


" Service" was very simple; only five boys (one Jewish 


and four Roman Catholic) withdrew from service. Six boys 
slept in each bell tent. Two or three tents formed the unit 
for teaching purposes, and, as far as possible, the teachers 
were attached to the same tent throughout the week, so that 
they had every opportunity of learning to know the boys 
intimately. In practice, however, one or two teachers whose 
knowledge of special subjects was valuable were often attached 
to other units to give special work on their own subject. The 
following were among the things done and studied wholly 
out of doors without text-books :—(1) music, hymns, songs of 
Northumberland; (2) history and folk-lore of Warkworth and 
district, ballads; (3) the Castle, Hermitage, churches; (4) out- 
door geography, map reading and map making; (5) sketching 
and planning; (6) simple surveying; (7) weather observa- 
tions; (8) natural history of seashore and country, collections ; 
(9) walking excursions. 


The work done out of doors in the forenoon was written 


up in an exercise book during afternoon school; in this book 
interleaved sheets of sketching paper were supplied. During 
the camp visits were paid by General Baden-Powell, by Sir 
Francis D. Blake, Miss Pease, Colonel F. S. Crawford, and 
others; while Mr. M. Pole, H.M.I., paid a second visit in 
addition to his official inspection. All expressed themselves 
as highly pleased with camp. An afternoon was set aside 
for visits from parents and friends. 


After afternoon school games were organized, including a 


cricket and football tent competition. Competitions among 
the tents were also organized for smartness, decoration of 
tent, shell collection, flower collection, and for individuals for 
the best and most intelligent work in the written exercise 
book. Sports were also contemplated, but the weather, which 
had been propitious during the first week, prevented this. 
Only on one day, however, was the rain so continuous as to 
seriously interfere with camp routine, and even on that day 
every one showed great patience and good temper. 


The following extracts from the medical officers' reports 


are of interest :— 


MEDICAL REPORT. 
It is with great satisfaction that those in medical charge of the camp 


pae. on record the fact that the sudden transportation of over à 


undred unselected schoolboys from town life, comfortable bedrooms, 


delicate food, the unceasing care of relatives, to a canvas encampment 
by the seashore, to sleeping on the ground, to food extremely plan 


though good and abundant, to eating, washing, dressing, exercising, 
studying, and practically sleeping in the open air throughout, has been 
attended not only without any untoward effect, but with undoubted 
benefit upon the health and physique of the lads. i 
It is a sign of the times that the boys who line up at the Medical 
Tent usually do so not because they really are unwell, but to ask for 
a dose of medicine for fear that they might become unwell, so anxious 
are they not to miss one minute of the enjoyment of camp life. 
Dermal cream is now in great demand by those who are beginning 
to shed their epidermis as the effect of unwonted exposure to the 
influence of sea air and sun. . ; 
It is noted for general information that, owing to its popularity, 
the ** camp cough mixture " is to be made much Xss palatable in future * 
The only cases of sickness have been home-sickness, which a putting 
to bed in the Medical Tent and a tucking ‘m of their blankets as e 
mothers used to do, speedily cured. The demoralizing effect zi 
visit of parents to camp was apparent in the evening, when sed i 
lined up at the Medical Tent to state: that, although they felt per d 


well, their respective parents had decided that they needed a dose 
medicine ! 


A Camp Journal was issued three times during the fort 
night, and was soon completely out of print. It Dur 
not only official reports to the commanding officer, but a's 
‘stop press" cricket and footer news, humorous an soci 
items contributed by boys and teachers. val 

A full illustrated account of camp will appear in the an? 

“ Papers " issued by the Department of Education, Armstrong 
College, in the autumn. 
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EGYPTIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


HE classical saying with regard to Africa was that it was 
ever furnishing something new and startling. The 
news which comes from the Civil Service in Egypt is a con- 
firmation of this saying, and it is advisable that the young 
men who are intent on serving their country in Egypt should 
know that the fat years have passed and the lean years 
definitely set in—at least, for subordinate members of the 
Egyptian Administration. Two causes have been operative 
in this unpleasant process: first, the enormous prosperity of 
Egypt under British administration, which has raised the cost 
of living to an incalculable extent; and, secondly, the attempt 
which is being made to rule Egypt according to Egyptian 
ideas—in other words, to replace, wherever possible, British 
officials by native-born Egyptians. It must be remembered 
at the same time that the salaries of British officials have not 
been increased, so that they now find it impossible to live 
with any degree of comfort on their salaries. Many of them 
have resigned their posts, and many more would gladly 
do so if they saw their way. There is, in fact, an unrest 
pervading the officials of the British administration in Egypt 
of which the Government might well take account. A glance 
at modern Cairo will, to one who knew it twenty years ago, 
explain the enormous rise in house rent. Huge and ugly 
buildings rising story above story have robbed the residential 
quarter of its grace; tramcars filled with wealthy tourists 
ply between Shepherd's Hotel. and the Pyramid of Cheops ; 
thousands of years look out on a golf course through the eyes 
of the impassive Sphinx. The talk in the street is of shares, 
of the rise of building land, of the last contract for the palace 
of the latest millionaire. Some properties have increased in 
value ten-fold, some twenty-fold, during the last decade. 
Land in the centre of Cairo or of Alexandria is as valuable 
as land in St. Paul's Churchyard, and the eye of faith and 
greed deems that it may become even more so. 

But the chief factor in promoting the wealth of the wealthy 
and the discomfort of the Civil servants is the price of cotton, 
which has shown an enormous increase. ‘The value of fruit- 
ful cotton land in the Delta has increased nearly five-fold in 
ten years, and in five years the value of the staple has 
doubled. Sir R. Hamilton Lang has recently drawn attention 
to the fact that a purchaser bought from the newly formed 
Daira Sanieh Co. an estate for which the purchase price was 
£60,000, payable in annuities. A short time after he had 
paid the first annuity of £6,000 he accepted from a syndicate 
the reimbursement of the £6,000 already paid, and, in addition, 
a bonus of £40,000. 

This exceptional prosperity in the staple of cotton has pro- 
duced a crowd of speculators on the Bourse of Cairo, and, as 
long as the output of cotton from other countries remains con- 
stant, the speculators may feel fairly secure. But the area of 
cotton cultivation may extend, or some plague or catastrophe 
may cause a shortage in the cotton supply of Egypt, and 
financial distress must set in, as it always must set in some 
day when a country depends mainly upon one product. 

Coincidently with the enormous rise in cotton has come 
the extraordinary rise in the value of suburban land in the 
neighbourhood of the towns of Egypt. This rise has depended 
partly on the increasingly high standard of comfort demanded 
by the native Egyptians, and partly on the large influx of 
Strangers, mostly tourists, who are beginning to look upon 
Egypt as a pleasant winter playground. The case of the 
Victoria College at Cairo is a good instance of the rise in the 
price of building land. The site for this building was bought 
in 1896 for £1,300; a year ago it was sold for £100,000. 

IS Is, of course, an exceptional case, but it is true that 
unpretentious flats and humble apartments have doubled their 
rental during the last five years, and that official after official 
Is turning his back for ever on the land of the Pharaohs. It 
13 advisable, then, for young men of promise, who are willing to 
expatriate themselves in order to improve their prospects, to 
Inquire whether a more promising field does not await them 
In some other part of the British Empire where the fever of 
Speculation is not so rife. 


p 


BLUNDERS IN EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


HE “howlers ” made by schoolboys, and the marvellous 
answers given in examination papers, afford us all much 
food for mirth from time to time; but they hardly ever arouse 
the real interest they deserve. Funny as they are, there is 
also pathos in these mistakes. To the true educationist, 
they illustrate the utter futility of cramming a child's mind, 
and also the danger of educating children in masses, and only 
through the ear. 

Hearing, as we are told ìn the Bible, is a difficult sense to 
cultivate. “Take heed how ye hear” is a warning much 
needed even by grown-up people ; for tħe memory of what we 
have seen leaves a much stronger impression on our minds 
than the memory of what we have heard. The child who 
wrote that Shakespeare was the author of a play called 
" A Winter's Sale" could surely never have seen “A Winter's 
Tale " in writing, and was probably one of a large class taking 
hasty and inadequate notes on literature. 

"A nice muddle their slates will be in before the trial is 
over" was the comment of “Alice in Wonderland," as she 
watched the twelve little jurors writing anything and every- 
thing in the utmost haste, and that is ever the case with the 
ordinary child who takes notes when he is under fourteen or 
fifteen years of age. The more original the child is, the more 
likely he is to brood over some half-digested idea or fact until 
he gets hold of the wrong end of it altogether. 

" Strafford ruled the people with an iron bar” wrote one 
such child in a history examination. To his imagination an 
iron bar was much more appealing than “a rod of iron," which 
was probably the stereotyped expression used. Another 
child of the same calibre peopled the north of Europe with 
“ Esquimaux and Archangels"! The name of the Russian port 
on the White Sea had evidently entered into his imagination, 
and he saw no reason for refusing to believe that angels might 
abound in Russia. Such a child would require careful 
drilling not to grow into a muddle-headed man. His 
companion who considered that the letters of the alphabet 
were divided into “continents and bowels” had evidently got 
into a very slough of muddledom, mixing up grammar, physi- 
ology, and geography unto the wildest chaos, and trusting to 
a very indifferent power of hearing aright, which caused him 
also to think that “subjects had power to partition the 
king.” 

Here we find additional food for thought in the fact that 
few teachers seem to remember it is very necessary to ex- 
plain the meanings of even ordinary words to a child or an 
uneducated person. A child will carry away any half-formed 
notion rather than have the trouble of thinking out a thing 
or making any inquiry about it. Many of us must remember 
attaching the most remarkable meanings both to words and 
to phrases until we were far on in our teens, and then by chance, 
perhaps, discovered our mistake. 

Surely the child who said that “during the Reformation 
every clergyman was compelled to receive thirty-nine articles ” 
was in some ways more intelligent than her teacher, who had 
evidently left the bare word article as it stood without an 
attempt at an explanation. That the Triennial Act meant 
that no Sovereign might reign for more than three years was 
an ingenious guess, but only a guess—and, perhaps, one which 
should be treated with some severity for its very smartness. 
“The judicious Hooker is the pen-name for Izaak Walton " is 
funny, but surely the youth who held that “The Compleat 
Angler" was another name for Euclid, because he wrote all 
about angles, “ knew a thing or two, and was not as innocen. as he 
would have us believe"; nor the boy who assured the horrified 
examiner that the masculine of "heroine" was “kipper,” 
though the latter may possibly have confused the words 
" heroine " and “herring.” 

]t is better to write down something, even though it be 
hopelessly inaccurate and wrong, than to leave a blank sheet. 
That is a false doctrine which still lingers among examination 
candidates; and it is answerable for such utter nonsense as 
“the imperfect tense in French means a future action in. past 
time which does not take place, at. all," and also * a long time 
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ago England was once a foreign country” and “a Chrisom 
child is born after its parents were dead." 

All three of these statements may be funny to the worn-out 
examiner in quest of recreation ; but they show sheer stupidity 
or utter heedlessness in the mind of the children who wrote 
them. Very likely also they have never been corrected, as 
many of the candidates in public examinations never see 
their papers again. 

General Knowledge papers have much to answer for. They 
are as bad as “The Child's Guide" and “ Mangnall's Ques- 
tions" rolled into one, and they presuppose an amount of 
general information which most grown-up people fail to 
possess. Such answers as “an income is a yearly tax" and 
. M.P. means a member of peace” are full of unconscious and 
delightful irony. It must have been a clever youngster who 
translated chef d'œuvre as " clerk of the works," and defined 
“a kindred spirit " as " a dead relation," but he was placed in 
a position from which there seemed no chance of an honest 
outlet. Many of the mistakes in translation from Latin to 
English are funny enough, but they often reveal a deeplv 
rooted conviction in the mind of the schoolboy that Latin is 
indeed a dead and nonsensical language and that it can 
never be made into sense. Otherwise, we should never have 
had the renowned words aequo atque parato animo rendered, 
" I shall die in prepared spirits and water," or be informed 
that gemini tribodes means “three-legged twins." Memento 
mori translated "he meant to marry" implies that Latin 
means the English it sounds the most like. On the same 
principle, Cacsar se invito is “ Caesar inviting himself." 

We could go on multiplying mistakes of every description 
—there is a whole crop furnished by every Scripture examina- 
tion—but it is to little purpose. They will go on flourishing 
exceedingly as long as we look for speedy and hotbed results, 
and force a child's mind by cramming it with ill assorted 
facts. C. M. SPENDER. 


MISS HELEN M. STEPHENS. 


ISS HELEN M. STEPHENS left grateful memories of herself 
in Manchester. She went there in 1899 as Warden of the 
newly formed Hall of Residence for Women Students (better known as 
Ashburne House) in connexion with the University, and remained 
there for five years till her departure for Aberystwyth. The task was 
by no means an easy one. The institution, though formed with good 
hopes, was experimental, and, though events showed that the demand 
for it was even greater than its promoters supposed, its progress might 
easily have been retarded under a less capable or less tactful Head. 
The first years of an institution are the anxious ones. In Miss Stephens’s 
hands the Hall established itself as a permanent part of the University 
life. She won from the first the confidence of the resident students, 
as well as that general confidence from the society of the place which 
counts so largely towards success. At the same time she took the 
warmest interest in the general body of the women students and was a 
popular figure among them. i 
This also was a work which called for no mean qualities of judgment 
and sympathy, for the Warden had at that time no official position in 
the University, and her success was due to her personal qualities alone. 
Miss Stephens's capacity for administration, her serenity under difficul- 
ties, and her sympathy with the interests of women students, all made 
her an excellent Head. The dull skies of Manchester were always 
trying to her, and she ultimately exchanged her post there for a similar 
one in a better climate and with larger opportunities. But those re- 
sponsible for the Hall parted from her with real regret, and the Uni- 
versity owes her the gratitude due to one who played the part of 
pioneer in securing the advance and prosperity of an important part of 
its life. 


AN elementary-school mistress, who had ventured on a mild ex- 
postulation with a mother as to the filthy state in which her daughter 
was sent to school, received the following answer :—‘‘ Teacher, my 
Jemima ain't no blooming rose for you to smell at. You've got to 
teach her, not to smell her ; so you mind your bisnes and don't go to 
try to teach me mine. Jemima s mother." 


THE INTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION 
CONGRESS. 


E have received a copy of the very extensive program of the 
International Moral Education Congress which is to be held 

in the buildings of the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, on Sep 
tember 25 and the three following days. Ten subjects are down for 
discussion—namely : ** Means, Limitations, and Ethical Aims in Differ- 
ent Types of Schools," ** Character Building," ** Problems of Moral In- 
struction,” *' Relation of Religious Education to Moral Education,” 
** Special Problems,” ** Systematic Moral Instruction," ** Teaching of 
Special Moral Subjects,” ‘‘ Relation of Moral Education to Education 
under other Aspects,” ** Moral Education under Varying Conditions of 
Age and Opportunity," ** Biology and Moral Education.” Some of 
these will be discussed in sections. "Three specimen lessons in moral 
instruction will be given. Over a hundred educationists in Europe and 
America are contributing papers. Amongst English people we note the 
names of the head masters of Eton, Westminster, Clifton, and Brad. 
field, Canons Wilson and Glazebrook, Dr. McClure, Mr. J. L. Paton, 
Mrs. Bryant, Miss Burstall, Profs. Adams, Lloyd Morgan, and Muir- 
head, Miss E. C. Jones (of Girton), Miss Alice Woods, Miss E. P. 
Hughes, Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, Mr. A. C. Benson, and Abbot Gasquet. 
Prof. Sadler is President of the Congress and Mrs. Bryant Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. The price of tickets to teachers who are 
members of associations, and apply through their associations, will be 
7s. 6d. The office of the Congress is at 13 Buckingham Street, Strand. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Dorothea Beale of Cheltenham. By ELIZABETH RAIKES. 
(10s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

To have produced in the space of eighteen months a full 
and substantial biography is no slight literary achievement. 
The task was imposed on the biographer by Miss Beale, 
who made her literary executor and left fuil directions as 
to the life she would wish to be written. It was no personal 
vanity that inspired the wish, but the hope that a record of 
the work that she had accomplished might bear fruit after she 
had passed away, and that the foundation, not the founder, 
might be glorified. 

The appreciations of Miss Beale’s work and character that 
we published at the time of her death were written with far 
more intimate knowledge than the present reviewer can pre 
tend to possess, and are of too recent date to traverse agam 
the same ground. Nothing further is needed but to com. 
mend this detailed and well written memoir, to touch on one 
phase of the life now revealed for the first time, and to gather 
up some fragments that remain. 

" It seems to me," wrote Miss Beale, " that the story of the 
inward life may be helpful,' and for piecing together that 
story she left full materials, diaries, autobiographical frag 
ments, and a large and carefully preserved correspondence. | 

That Miss Beale was a deeply religious woman was writ 
large, but few knew, and those few did not feel justified m 
revealing the fact, that her faith had endured rude shocks and 
that she passed through the fiery furnace of unbelief. To use 
her own words, her faith came back to her—not as it was 
before, but spiritualized. She was brought up in an Anglican 
home, from which, however, the liberalizing influence of her 
cousin, Miss Cornwallis, was not excluded. Then, at Queen* 
College, she sat at the feet of F. D. Maurice. At Castleton 
(Jane Eyre's school) she saw the worse side of Evangelicalism, 
and was repelled, in both senses of the word. At Cheltenham 
her appointment was enjeoparded by the suspicion of Hig 
Church tendencies, and she was required by the Secretary ? 
the Council to answer categorically by return of post the 
question, " Do you, or do you not, hold the doctrine of the 
opus operatum in the Sacrament of Baptism?” > 
answered, as might a cautious candidate for Ordination, in thè 
words of Scripture, and so quenched the fiery darts of the 
enemy. At Cheltenham, though the religious atmosphere ° 
the town was no more congenial to her than that of Castleton. 
she encountered from the first but little opposition and E. 
won the confidence of parents. Even the Pope of Chelten 
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ham (Anti-Pope would have been a fitter sobriquet), Dean 
Close, observed an amiable neutrality. Her Bible lessons 
were catholic in the truest sense of the word—so broad and 
so deep that the surface differences which distinguish Church 
parties were for the time forgotten. Then, at the very climax 
of success as a minister of the gospel, there came, apparently 
without warning or assignable cause, the sudden eclipse of 
faith that made her fear that she who had been preaching to 
others might herself be a castaway. She doubted the suffici- 
ency of the historical evidences of Christianity, and her doubts 
were resolved and dissipated, not by a re-examination of the 
documents, but by determining to base her belief wholly on 
internal evidence, the witness to the truth of revelation borne 
by her inner consciousness and that of the Christian Church 
in all ages. The chapter entitled " De Profundis” is a 
wonderful self-revelation. The journal intime that it in- 
corporates reminds us at times of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
at times of Augustine’s “ Confessions,” and at times of Pascal's 
"Pensées." 1t was more than a passing cloud, and the de- 
pression was so deep that she actually wrote her resignation ; 
but it vanished as suddenly as it had arisen and left no ap- 
parent trace—none save a broader catholicity, a belief that 
God reveals himself in many ways, the optimism of Browning. 
To turn from these Pisgah heights to the workaday life of a 
head mistress is something of a bathos. Of her powers as an 
organizer there is no need to speak. One maxim of hers is 
worth recording: " If you want a thing done, do not do it your- 
self" It was only thus that she was able to organize and 
govern a school of a thousand, with a staff of over a hundred. 
It would not be true to say that outside the College she had 
no interests :: a whole chapter is devoted to what she called her 
Parerga. But it is true that all her interests radiated from 
Cheltenham : St. Hilda's College at Oxford, St. Hilda's Settle- 
ment at the East End were Cheltenham colonies. 

That she had the defects of her qualities is freely acknow- 
ledged in the Life. “She never wanted to play herself and 
could not understand that any one should seriously wish to 
do so." She could not understand how mistresses could wish 
for a lawn-tennis ground, and spoke of tennis as "playing 
archery.” Even in girls’ games she showed no interest and 
at first positively discouraged them. She often chose as her 
residence for the summer holidays the College Sanatorium. 
She lived as frugally as the poorest of her staff, never herself 
entertained or accepted entertainment. Of her teachers 
she saw very little, avoiding on principle any social intercourse 
with them. This arose from no lack of kindliness (she housed 
and helped to nurse for a year, till her death, a mistress who 
had broken down from overwork), but she held that any such 
Intiinacy might lead to tittle-tattle and gossip and interfere 
with work. She would have had her staff dress in black and 
consider themselves a lay sisterhood dedicated to the ministry 
of teaching. No Cheltenham mistress was allowed to mention 
the amount of her salary, and, though the majority caught the 
missionary spirit of their Principal, there were some who com- 
plained that the sisters starved while the abbess rolled in 
riches, Yet it was a noble error, and we know not whether to 
applaud or to deplore this self-denying parsimony. It wasa 
case of óra mavovpyraaca, “ No monk was ever more faithful 
to his chosen bride of Poverty than Miss Beale remained with 
her large income and successful investments." Her bio- 
gtapher has omitted to tell us that she bequeathed some 
170,000 to the College. 

To another distinctive note of Cheltenham there is only a 
Passing reference. In the original Prospectus of 1853 the 
name appears as " The Cheltenham College for Young 
Ladies." The " Young" was dropped, but the “ Ladies" was 
retained, and it was not a mere question of name. The 
daughters of tradesmen were not admitted, and this regula- 
tion, we believe, still continues in force. Another regulation 
was inherited by Miss Beale and by her strictly enforced: no 
pupil might speak to another without leave. It may be true, 
as Miss Raikes remarks, that, at the time and in so genteel a 
town as Cheltenham, the College could hardly have existed 
without this rule; but we cannot understand even a Cheltonian 
defending the rule, in this year of grace, as teaching self-control 


and productive of order. To usit seems a relic of the “ Young 
Ladies' Academy," not only un-democratic, but un-Christian, 
an abnegation of esprit de corps and common sisterhood. 
Why should Cheltenham be more exclusive than Eton or 
Harrow ? We remember Mr. F. Walker's rebuff to the 
mother who was anxious about the social standing of St. 
Paul's boys. “ You may set yourself at ease, Madam. So 
long as your son behaves himself and does his lessons, no 
questions will be asked about his parents." The same aristo- 
cratic foible is shown in Miss Beale's evidence before the 
Bryce Commission. She disapproved of scholarships from 
elementary to secondary schools, on the ground that children 
from poor homes would find themselves fish out of water, and 
desired instead continuation schools for the prize pupils. 
She strongly opposed, at starting, the East End Settlement on 
the ground that it was “ most undesirable to familiarize the 
young with the lives led in the slums of heathen London." 

In a life lived at such a high level, so austere and so stren- 
uous, there is no room for humour, and we may cull the one 
amusing story. When consulted about dancing lessons, Mr. 
Close replied to the head mistress, " When Mrs. Close wished 
my daughters taught dancing, I reminded her of her marriage 
vows." We may add two not found in the biography : one, it 
may be, apocryphal; for the other we can vouch. Miss Buss 
and Miss Beale were being shown round Oxford by a learned 


professor of history who was also a wag. Stopping before ' 


Merton College, he said, “ This, ladies, is the most ancient 
building in Oxford—goes back to the thirteenth century, some- 
where about the Battle of Hastings." Both head mistresses 
exclaimed simultaneously, '* O, Mr. O——-, 1066!!" An assist- 
ant mistress had been appointed to an important head mis- 
tress-ship, and set to work at once to remodel the school after 
Cheltenham. She wrote to Miss Beale that one reform as to 
hours had created such violent opposition, even among her 
staff, that she feared she must abandon it. Miss Beale tele- 
graphed back, " Dismiss all your staff ; I will stand by you." 

We notice one or two slips. Miss Shirreff is twice robbed 
of her second r, and Dean Farrar's name is spelt with an e. 
The famous lines, “ Miss Buss and Miss Beale,” are ascribed 
to Punch. The authorship was revealed in The Journal 
about a year ago. Miss Raikes informs us that the lines had 
no foundation in fact. Miss Beale, as a girl, was engaged for 
a short time, and in middle life received an offer of marriage, 
but the veil is not further lifted. 

The book is illustrated by a charming portrait of Miss Beale 
in her twenty-ninth year, her photograph in LL.D. robes, 
and her portrait by J. J. Shannon. 


A Century of Education, 1808-1908. By HENRY BRYAN 
BINNS. With Appendixes by T. J. MACNAMARA, SIDNEY 
WEBB, FOSTER WATSON, GRAHAM WALLAS. (5s. net. 
Dent.) 

The centenary of the British and Foreign School Society 
was a fit occasion for giving to the public a full and authori- 
tative chronicle of its work and aims. The Society was a 
pioneer in many of the most important educational movements 
of the century—in the nationalization of education, in the 
liberation of schools from ecclesiastical authority, in the 
training of teachers—and for the first time full justice is done 
to the large-minded and disinterested public spirit of its 
founders and promoters. To its originator, indeed, this en- 
comium does not apply. Joseph Lancaster was one of those 
mixed characters, too good for banning and too bad for 
blessing, half apostle and half charlatan, whom Macaulay 
loved to paint in antithetical strokes; and there can be no 
doubt that the Society suffered greatly in public estimation 
from the extravagance and arrogance of its first head, and was 
well advised in bidding him depart in peace. The story, here 
told at length, reflects credit on the Committee of Manage- 
ment, and the portrait (in both senses of the word) of the 
Quaker William Allen is charming. At first the Quaker 
element predominated, and it is hard to say whether the 
movement in its origin was religious or humanitarian.  Per- 
haps it might be summed up as an attempt to realize religion 
as defined in the Epistle of St. James. Be this as it may. the 
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principal aim and object of the Society, which it so success- 
fully attains, was to prove by demonstration, the best of all 
arguments, that it was possible to impart a sound religious 
education based on the broadest Christianity with no sectarian 
bias. The pedagogic basis on which Lancaster built was of 
sand, and it has slowly but surely been swept away by the 
rising tide. “ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast 
Thou ordained strength” was the text on which the two 
rival gospellers both preached, and, the dispute over, a worth- 
less patent seems to us now a battle of crows and kites. 
This part of the story was told with full knowledge and ex- 
cellent humour by the late Prof. Meiklejohn, and hardly 
needed repeating. The only argument in favour of the 
monitorial system is that even the mechanical drill of children 
by children is better than no discipline at all. 

Mr. Binns, as we have said, is a full and faithful chronicler, 
and there is only one point on which we could have wished 
for further information—the personal characters and the 
methods of the distinguished principals who organized and 
regulated the Borough Road Training College—in particular, 
Sir Joshua Fitch and Mr. Withers. 

The appendixes are by men each distinguished in his own 
line, and our only criticism is that the tail is too heavy for the 
kite. Dr. Macnamara gives us a résumé of educational 
legislation from 1833 down to the second reading of Mr. 
‘McKenna’s Bill. It is confessedly a party manifesto. Mr. 
Balfour is " The Artful Dodger” and Mr. Birrell the Oedipus 
who solved the Sphinx’s riddle and was banished for his pre- 
sumption by the Erinyes of the Lords. The interest of the 
article lies rather in the prospect than the retrospect. Dr. 
Macnamara is sanguine, and believes that we are on the eve 
of a settlement “fair to all parties and doing violence to the 
conscience of none’’; but as to the terms of the settlement 
he is vague and enigmatical. The editor of the Schoolmaster 
denounced “ contracting out" as an invention of the Evil One; 
the Minister is prepared to accept Mr. McKenna’s solution, 
though " not particularly in love with it," and would prefer 
Mr. Birrell's solution of the grant of a million a year to the 
Local Authorities. Are State teachers to be allowed to give 
denominational instruction ? What facilities are to be allowed 
and at what times? These queries, we are told, “ present 
a situation capable of adjustment.” Dr. Macnamara, at any 
rate, is no Oedipus. 

Space will only permit us to call attention to one other 
appendix—a condensed and pregnant essay on secondary edu- 
cation by Mr. Sidney Webb. The origin and present con- 
notation of this much abused term are clearly traced, and 
Dr. Murray will make a note of it for his Dictionary. 
Whether technological instruction should be put in the same 
category is a moot point on which we venture to differ from 
Mr. Webb. 


The Dawn of the Constitution, or the Reigns of Henry III. 
and Edward I. By Sir JAMES H. Ramsay, Bart., of 
Bamff, M.A., LL.D. (Sonnenschein.) 

This fresh instalment of Sir James Ramsay’s great under- 
taking, a History of England from the Anglo-Saxon conquest to 
the death of Richard III.,leaves only the reigns of Edward II., 
Edward III., and Richard II. to be written before his work is 
complete. It is marked by the same general characteristics 
as the five volumes which have preceded it, giving a carefully 
compiled record of events based for the most part on the best 
printed authorities and supported by numerous references in 
foot-notes. Much help has been derived from other modern 
historians and is amply acknowledged. The book shows 
evidences of wide reading, indefatigable industry, and much 
exactness in method. The style of writing, though extremely 
pedestrian, has the merits of soberness and perspicuity: 
while the author never rises to any approach to eloquence, 
he never talks nonsense, always writes correctly, and never 
leaves his readers in doubt as to his meaning. A somewhat 
too strict adherence to chronological order, the multiplicity of 
facts which he relates, and his constant use of words, phrases, 
and sentences derived from other writers and distinguished 
by quotation marks, contribute to make his book unattractive 


to read; but, for purposes of reference and as a guide to 


authorities, its value will be universally acknowledged. Its 
chief defect is the absence of what we may call philosophic 
discussion: too little space is devoted in any part to the 
meaning of the narrative, the causes and tendencies of the 


events which have been or are to be related. The personal 
element is doubtless strong in history, but men and women 
are largely the products of circumstances: they belong, even 
the most advanced of them, to their time, and historical 
phenomena cannot adequately be explained by reference to 
personal character. 
to fact, he will, if he is in the habit of reflection, wish for some 
greater breadth of treatment, some attempt at generalization 
which the narrative shall more or less serve to illustrate. 


Here, as the reader is hurried from fact 


But we must regard a book with reference to what seems to 


have been the author's intention in writing it, and as a com- 
plete and accurate account of the events of a period we have 
much cause to praise this volume. 


Its title is indeed rather misleading. The constitutional 
side of the history is not specially prominent, nor is it always 
satisfactorily dealt with. For example, the significance of the 
Provisions of Westminster, and of the part taken by Edward 
in the movement which found expression in that manifesto, is 
not so well set forth here as it is by Prof. Tout in his volume 
in "The Political History of England," nor by Mr. Davis in 


the far shorter space at his disposal in his " England under 


the Normans and Angevins." Nor does the remark that the 
so-called statute " De tallagio non concedendo" may be 
regarded as “ a popular, incorrect version of the real articles,” 


those of the " Confirmatio Cartarum,” show an acquaintance 


with the latest and best opinions on the subject : its relation 
to the “ Confirmatio" sbould rather be viewed as analogous 
to that of the “ Articuli Baronum " to Magna Carta. On the 
other hand, the characters of the chief personages of the 
period, such as Robert Grosseteste, Simon de Montfort, and 
King Edward are thoroughly well represented. Of Edward it 
is justly said that, while his natural impulses leant towards 
truth and justice, he did not shrink from disowning his most 
solemn engagements, and his worst faults were " equivocation 
and chicane.” His conduct with reference to the Scottish 
throne, which is related with commendable fairness, affords a 
startling proof, given here, we think, for the first time, that he 
“ could even stoop to falsification of documents.” Of the Scot: 
tish Wars we have a fuller account than will be found elsewhere. 
No blame is thrown on the King for the execution of Wallace: 
as late as 1304 Edward, we are told, would certainly have 
admitted him to terms; he would not swear allegiance, and 
he could not complain of his fate. As in earlier volumes, 
Sir James Ramsay has much that is new to tell us about 
finance, and the results of his researches into this difficult 
subject are an important contribution to our knowledge for 
which he deserves the cordial thanks of all students of our 
medieval history. 

Among a few points which seem to need correction or re 
consideration is the suggestion that Robert de Gaugy, one 
of a family of some importance in England in the reign of 
Henry III., took- his name from a Gaujac in Gascony. 
Robert was almost certainly related to the Fleming Ralph de 
Gaugy, who was a follower of the young King Henry and 
doubtless came from one or other of the two places called 
Gaugi in Flanders. The quotation in the text of Shirley's 
indignant comment on the “astounding [corr. astonishing. 
usurpation ” of authority by the legate Pandulf is unfortunate. 
Sir James Ramsay has read, and to some extent profited by, 
Mr. Turner's scholarly essay on “ The Minority of Henry Ill. 
but he seems to have overlooked what is said there as to the 
legate’s position. We are told here that, when the Kings 
minority came to an end, “all private charters” had to ve 
resealed and confirmed and that much money was thus raised. 
Bishop Stubbs certainly says something nearly to the same 
effect. But, in an interesting article in the current number ? 
the English Historical Review, the passage in Matthew 
Paris on which this statement is founded is examined with the 
conclusion that Henry did not denounce the validity of any 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A Scientific Geography a By Erlis W. HEATON, B.Sc., F.G.S., Principal of North Shields Secondary School and 
Pupil-Teachers’ Centre. A Text-Book of Geography, showing, on entirely new and original lines, the relation between Geographical 
Conditions and Indus:ry and Commerce. Illustrated by numerous Maps and Diagrams. Issued in Seven separate Books as under :— 


Book I. THE WORLD — Broadly treated - be vus " pi s is .. Price 2s. 6a. net. 
This volume deals with the '' Principles of Geography" (Oxford Locals), and contains all the ‘‘ Physical Geography "' 


required for the Cambridge Local Examination. 


» I. THE BRITISH ISLES EM st x Te Sas T us m se .. Price 1s. Gd. net. 
» UI. BUROPS .. is Eg T^ E vit ii is " ins ri H .. Price 1s. Gd. net. 
» IV. NORTH AMERICA .. ane 2 "m bus Ae oat pi A M .. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
» V. AFRICA .. R s i ui T TN m T T EN MY .. Price ls. 3d. net. 


In preparation) 


» VI. ASIA pet 
Pss Zn preparation. 


„VI. THE BRITISH EMPIRE .. 00 0 0 0 0 0 
Concurrent Practicai and Theoreticai Geometry. s, w.J. Porter, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Second Master, the Roan School for Boys, Greenwich. Containing the substance of Euclid, Books I. to XI., treated both Practically and 
Theoretically. To be published in Three Parts. ... Es i Ne is ... Part I. Crown 8vo, 187 pp., price 1s. 6d. net, 

The object of this book is to provide a complete and carefully planned School Course in which the two branches of Geometry shall proceed concurrently 


from the simplest to the highcst parts of the subject. The treatment of each Theorem in three stages—(i.) Preliminary Practical Exercises, 
(ii.) Formal Proof, (iii.) Practical and Theoretical Exercises—is designed so as to be of the greatest possible use to Teachers and Pupils. The 


proofs are set out on a concise and original plan. " 
Part I. contains the substance of Euclid, Book I. 1-34, with additions on Symmetry, Division of a Line, and Scale Drawing. 


Part II. contains the substance of Euclid, Books III. 1-34, IV. 1-9, I. 35-48, II. 1-13, with additions. 
Part III. contains the substance of Euclid, Books VI., III. 35-37, II. 14, IV. 10-16, XI., with additions. 
Parts I. and II. are also published in One Volume. Parts I., II., and III., complete in One Volume, may also be had. 


The Acts of the Aposties. Edited by Rev. E. C. W. HANNAN, B.A,, First Class Divinity Testimonium, 
Downe's Prizeman Lex-Theological Exhibition, T.C.D., Author of ‘‘ Handwork for Divinity Students" and ‘ Essays on the Synoptic 
Problem." With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Questions, Index, and a series of carefully graduated Examination Questions. Specially 


adapted for Oxford and Cambridge Examinations ... "E ee s . Ready shortly. 
Exercises on the Metric System. Bgy A. W. Wiss, A.C.P. (Honours), St. James’ School, Enfield 


Highway. A Series of Graduated Exercises, arranged according to the rules of Arithmetic, with Answers. Adapted for use in Day 
Schools, Evening Continuation Classes and Students in Technical and Commercial Classes. Including copious Examples on the proposed 
new Decimal Coinage, together with a large number of Examples in Mensuration, and an Introductory Chapter on the Metric System. 


Published also in Two PARTs— Elementary, 2d. Advanced, 3d. Answers, 2d. net. With Answers, 6d. 
The Transiation of French Unseens. By EUGÈNE PERROT, B.-és-L., Lecturer in French to the London 


County Council and at the City of London School, Invaluable to Preliminary Certificate, Certiticate, and Matriculation Students. Crown 
; Price 2s. net. 


BYOMCIOIN EB PR wc Aan aai ouro. Nea aee ie o tbe. een. 
Contains a valuable introdu 


The Essentials of French Grammar. By ALFRED BARRIBALL, B.A., Vice-Principal of Westminster 
. _ Training College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 236 pp. ... s jue m 2 T igi TM i iss Price 2s. 6d. 
This Revised and Enlarged Edition deals exhaustively with the DECREE OF THE FRENCH MINISTER OF EDUCATION. All paragraphs in Mr. BARRI- 
BALL'S valuable work with which the French Minister's Decree deals are clearly indicated in the body of the work, while the Decree itself is 


carefully analysed and digested in an Additional Appendix. 


The Theory of Music for Students and Teachers. by J. ricuroor, MA, 
D.Sc., Mus.Bac. Dedicated to Dr. JOHN VARLEY ROBERTS, of Magdalen College, Oxford. In Two Parts— Statt. Notation and Tonic 


Sol-fa. Crown 8vo, cloth, 263 pp. ... - os s z " t = oat "m: sia Price 2s. net. 
À systematic exposition of the theory underlying the elements of music, logically developed, and treated with scientific precision. The author has 
presented the sub:ect in a form more nearly allied to that to which students are accustomed in other departments of serious study, and in such a 
manner that the student will have nothing to unlearn afterwards, however far his work may extend. The book contains also a section dealing 
with Woice Production and Voice Training. It has been specially written to meet the wants of those preparing for the Examinations of the 
Board of Education and the Local Examinations of the Universities and other examining bodies. Each chapter has appropriate exercises, and 


the book contains specimen questions set at Examinations conducted by various Boards of Examiners. 


a ." » e a 
British Citizenship, its Rights and its Duties. By FREDK. PEAKER, former Member 
of Leeds School Board, Leeds City Council, Executive of N.U.T., Lecturer to the Co-operative Union on Citizenship. With a Preface by 
the late Attorney-General, Sir J. LAwsoN WALTON, K.C., M.P. A New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 185 pp. Price 2s. 
The machinery of government is explained under five main heads -The Legislature, Executive Government, The Judiciary, Local Government, and 
the relations of the Colonies and Dependencies to the Imperial Government. The making of an Act of Parliament is described, and the organiza- 
tion of the Parish, the District, the Municipal Borough, the Administrative County, and Poor Law Administration. There is also a chronology of 


Constitutional History, and a valuable Bibliography. 


Plant Study in School, Field, and Garden. A Text-Book on Rural Science and Gardening. 


By J. S. Brivces, B.Sc., F.C.S., Principal of Walthamstow Technical Institute, and A. J. Dicks, B.Sc., F.L.S. Crown 8vo, 372 pp. 
Price 3s. 6d. nec. 


This Text-Book on Plant Study is of an experimental nature and will be found to be free from difficult terms and Latinisms. Practical Exercises and a 
valuable Summary appear at the end of each Chapter. The book is profusely illustrated with ower 600 original drawings; of these a large 
number have been made directly from Specimens prepared and experiments performed by young Students. For Students in Secondary Schools, 
Training Colleges, and for the University Examinations the book will be found invaluable. 


A Primer of Biology and Nature Study. nns Mexpy, B.A., B.Sc. Containing over 


150 Diagrams and Illustrations. New and greatly Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 260 pp. ; Price 2s. 6d. net. 
The design has been to give the beginner a general knowledge of the broad principles of Biology to serve as a basis for specialized work. The author 
shows the close fundamental connexion which exists between plants and animals and the gradual development of existing types of hfe in 


accordance with the laws of evolution. 
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charters, save the forest charters and possibly the Great 
Charter, and that the money he obtained was for confirming 
by charter privileges which, before 1227, had been granted by 
precept. On page 84 the statement that the Bishops examined 
" the Canons’ proposal " is, of course, an amusing misprint for 
" the canons proposed ” by the legate. Another misprint on 
page 359 gives us Oleron for Oloron in Béarn. 


Aspects of Child Life and Education. By G. STANLEY 
HALL, and some of his Pupils. Edited by THEODATE 
L. SMITH, Ph.D. (6s. 6d. Ginn & Co.) 

The nine papers of which this book consists have all 
been printed before—some of them more than once—in the 
Pedagogical Seminary, and other similar collections of child 
study. They have been revised, condensed, or amplified, 
and have been supplied with up-to-date bibliographies by 
Dr. Theodate Smith. We gather that their publication in 
book form is somewhat. of an experiment, and that other 
volumes of similar material await the issue. We trust that 
they will not be kept long in suspense. There can be no 
doubt whatever of their value. The very first paper in the 
present volume is an old friend of twenty-five years’ standing 
—“ The Contents of Children’s Minds on entering School." 
Its publication may be taken as the starting-point of child 
study in America. It started a whole mass of inquiries of the 
same kind, the results of the most important of which are 
here given or referred to. Next, the editor gives one on 
the " Psychology of Daydreams.” Dr. Smith and Mr. 
Stanley Hall are jointly responsible for a paper on “ Curiosity 
and Interest"; then Mr. Hall alone gives us once more the 
now classic '" Story of a Sand Pile," which, as we all know, 
has been the moving cause of any number of similar experi- 
ments. Amongst the other papers, we note an extremely 
interesting " Study of Dolls," and an extract on “ Boy Life in 
a Massachusetts Country Town Forty Years Ago," in which 
Mr. Hall gives us a glimpse of his own life as a boy. The 
modes in which the materials of these studies have been 
collected and dealt with are sound and wise, and the results 
are given with proper caution. Mr. Hall and his pupils have 
done well in publishing them, and deserve our gratitude for 
their untiring energy and acuteness. They are the materials 
out of which some day a sound psychology of child life will 
be written and illustrated. They make no claim to be more. 
But already they afford us a multitude of suggestions as to 
method, and lead to still further inquiry, and make us anxious 
to have more studies of a similar kind. “‘ The most complete 
knowledge of anything whatever, and especially of all that is 
vital, is an exhaustive description of its developmental stages, 
from its origin up to the present," and to this science studies 
like these make a distinct contribution. 


The Babees Book: Medieval Manners for the Young. | Done into 
Modern English, from Dr. Furnivall’s Texts, by EDITH RICKERT. 
(Ss. net. Chatto & Windus.) 

Many people belonging to the class which has neither time nor 
inclination to worry through antiquated English, will be grateful to 
Miss Rickert for this opportunity of learning in so pleasant a fashion 
about the home life of medieval England. Dr. Furnivall's collection 
of texts (accessible for the last forty years to the student of Early 
English) gives a very intimate picture of the life of fifteenth and 
sixteenth-century *'Babees," and incidentally throws light on the 
manners of the grown-ups. The ‘‘ Babees"' for whose instruction 
these treatises were written, were really ‘f young people ”—children 
much older than those we are accustomed to associate with the 
word. Asa rule, the maxims were set down in verse, in order that 
they miel t be the more easily remembered ; and the translator has, 
we think, done well to keep as far as possible the quaint flavour of 
the originals, and to resist temptations to initiate improvements in 
rhythm, style, and grammar. Her guiding principle has been ‘‘ the 
minimum of alteration " consistent with clearness, and this is wholly 
commendable. The arrangement of the volume also is admirable. 
Archaic words are explained in foot-notes; and, to avoid cumbering 
the text, fuller notes are added at the end of the book, where are also 
to be found dates and a brief account of each of the pieces. Primarily 
the treatises deal with manners, points of etiquette, and so forth, but 
here and there some moral teaching flashes across the page. ‘* Symon’s 
Lesson of Wisdom," for instance, is full of exhortations bearing on 
conduct, and bids the **all manner children," to whom it is addressed, 
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“tell truth and make no lies . . . be not froward, be not proud.” 
Good advice on the choosing of a wife occurs in ** How the Wise 
Man Taught his Son." Other pieces set out the duties of the ‘‘ bele 
babees'' employed in the various offices of a rich man's household, 
and give detailed instructions for the ter (or butler), carver, 
chamberlain, sewer, and so forth. Curiously enough, only two of 
the pieces deal specifically with the training of girls. Yet we know 
that, under the prevailing system of patronage, the lady of the house- 
hold had her maidens just as much as the lord had his pages. It 
is something of a surprise to find, ia manuscripts four hundred years 
old, injunctions which might with advantage be taken to heart by 
twentieth-century children. Perhaps our present.day education does 
not pay sufficient attention to manners. Certainly the modern 
method of inculcating them is different, and our age can boast no text- 
book corresponding to these medieval treatises. -Yet the principles 
of courtesy remain unchanged. Many even of the minute instructions 
for general deportment and table manners are perfectly applicable 
to-day. Not to fidget with foot or hand, not to point with the 
finger, not to speak with the mouth full, not to eat audibly or to 
drink while eating, not to play with one's knife at table—all these 
and many other exhortations are still in order. It is a delight to 
handle a book got up as this is: the printing is clear, the paper 
good, the binding attractive. There are seven quaint illustrations ; 
one of them, which shows three ** babees " at their lessons, has been 
adapted to form the title page. 


Notes for Parents. A Syllabus drawn up by the London Diocesan 
Council with list of recommended books. With Preface by the 
BisHoP OF KENSINGTON. (6d. net. Rivingtons.) 

This is a long title, yet it needs the preface to inform us that the 
editors are the Council of the London Diocesan Council for the 
religious education of children of the wealthier classes. Given its 
scope and consequent limitations, the Syllabus is well framed and the 
books I MER ded are chosen in no illiberal spirit. The list of works 
on teaching is poor and partial. Surely Prof. Adams’s *' Sunday School 
Teaching," should have been included ; and Mr. Lyttelton's ** Mothers 
and Sons” (the name is mis-spelt) is included, while his ** Sermon on 
the Mount " is omitted. 


Types of Tragic Drama. By C. E. VAUGHAN.  (Macmillan.) 

This is a course of lectures delivered by Prof. Vaughan in the Uni- 
versity of Leeds, and they are what lectures should be— stimulating, 
suggestive, tentative, provoking inquiry and argument, and raising 
more questions than they answer. In eleven lectures we are spirited 
from Aeschylus to Ibsen and shown how, in spite of various reactions 
and side currents, the tide has set steadily from the classical to the 
romantic, from the simple to the complex, from the drama of action, 
plot, and types to the drama of character and of individualization. 
Prof. Vaughan comes to his task well equipped. He has read in the 
original the tragedies not only of Greece, Rome, France, and Germany, 
but also of Spain and Italy, and he reads them with his own eyes, not 
through the spectacles of critics. None of his class can have been 
similarly endowed, and many of his readers who, like the present 
reviewer, know no Spanish, may with reason complain that he has not 
always furnished them with sufficient data to test the justice of his con- 
clusions. We miss the copious extracts which make the charm of St. 
Victor's ** Les Deux Masques.” Yet where, as in most cases, we can test 
them, we accept with admiration his sane judgments and fine discrimina- 
tion. We may notea few points wherein we differ without attempting to 
argue them out. Is it true that Sophocles represents the typical Greek 
mind and that there is no trace in him of the Hebraic element? Does 
not Sophocles proclaim the reign of law like a Hebrew prophet, and 
is not the dialectic casuistry of Euripides thoroughlv Greek? Again, 
can the Moralities and miracle plays be waived aside as excrescences ? 
Is sufficient distinction made between plays for the study and plays for 
the stage? We fully share the author's admiration for ** Pippa Passes,” 
but it is not an acting play ; no more than the second part of ** Faust." 
We miss any reference to Lessing's ‘‘ Dramaturgie," to Grillparzen, 
Sudermann, and modern German tragedies. 


The Confessions of Augustine. Edited by JOHN GIBB and WILLIAM 
MONTGOMERY. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

To one who, like the present reviewer, has for years carried as one 
of his pocket library a plain text of the ‘‘ Confessions " (and there must 
be many in like case), the present admirably edited and annotated 
edition will come as a kindly light. It is indeed strange that no later 
annotated edition should have appeared in England than the very 
imperfect volume prepared in 1838 by Dr. Pusey for the library of the 
Fathers. Most non-professional readers will, it is true, be content with 
Dr. Bigg’s spirited and faithful version, but how much they lose 1n a 
translation! How, for instance, shall we translate the prelude to the 
Third Book adopted by Shelley as a motto?  '* Nondum amabam et 
amare amabam [et secretiore indigentia oderam me minus indigentem] ; 
quaerebam quid amarem, amans amare." Manichaeanism, Neo- 
Platonism and the doctrines of the New Academy, here so fully 


expounded in the introduction and the notes, will have faint interest 


except for the professed student of philosophy ; yet without some 
(Continued on page 610.) 
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MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANOIENT ROME. With In- JULIUS OZESAR. Edited by F. ARMYTAGE MORLEY, M.A., 


troduction and Notes by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 1s. D.C.L. With Illustrations by T. H. Rosinson. rs. 4d. 


THE TALISMAN. By Sir WALTER Scorr. With Introduction ‘ ; ; i T 
e : ‘If tion d t e a love for Shakespeare, it will not 
and Notes by Henny Wiittams, M.A. 1s, (Temple English Literature be the fault of editors of school books. Mr. F. Armytage Morley has furnished 
me " : ! tbe play with an admirable introduction . . . comments in a style easy to be 
THE TALISMAN. By Sir WALTER SCOTT. Edited, with comprehended of the pupil... Mr. T. H. Robinson, the at. deserves a 
N otes, &c., by G. L. TugNBULL, M.A. Illustrations from old prints in the special word of praise." — Scotsman. 
otes. rs. 6d. , 
THE TEMPEST. Edited by OriPHANT SMEATON, M.A. RIOHARD Hi. Edited by W. KEATH Leask, M.A. With Illus- 
With Eight Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 18. 4d. trations by Dora Curtis. 15. 4d. 
MAOBETH. Edited by GEORGE SMITH, M.A., LL.D. With '" This edition has much to commend it. The type is excellent, the notes 
Five Illustrations by T. H. RoBiNsON. 1s. 4d. concise and to the point, and tbe general remarks on the play are not too 
KING HENRY V. Edited by W. H. Hupson, M.A. With elaborate." —Satwrday Review. | 
Eight Illustrations by Dora Curtis. 18. 4d. Boo MUND SPENSER 
THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir WALTER TEE le xri ci M.A. p USE ide as. 
ScorT. Edited, with Notes, Gl , and Illustrations, by J. W. YouNG, y otia VINE 
MAS Head Master Pupil-Teachers' School, Bradford. Crown 8vo, cloth, A LEGEND OF MONTROSE. By ou WALTER SCOTT. 
1s. 4d. . : : : i inati ti b 
QUENTIN DURWARD.  BySir WALTER Scorr. Edited, Rm us Nous o andan MENT 
with Notes, Introduction, Glossary, and Examination Questions, by J. 
WiLsoN, M.A. Is. 4d. . LATIN. 
UTOPIA. By Sir THoMas Mong. Edited, with Introduction, | «===... : 
Notes, and Glossary, by A. J. Grieve, M.A, rs. 4d. OAESAR’S GALLIO WAR. Books IV. and V., in One 
LATIN. Volume. Edited by Dr. Jonn MansHALL, Rector of High School 
——— Áo . Edinburgh. ıs. 4d. 
OESAR’S GALLIO WAR. Books Il. and Iil., in One “ Admirably produced. Light to handle, well printed. The introductions are 
Volume. Edited by A. Croom Paterson, M.A. (Edin. and Oxon.), full and adequate, and the notes are brief." — The Outlook. ` 


Classical Master in the Royal High School, Edinburgh. rs. 4d. 


Volume. Edited by Dr. Jonn MARSHALL, Rector of High School S 
Edinburgh. 1s. 4d. E : LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME (School Edition). 
“ Admirably produced. Light to handle, well printed. The introductions are Edited, with Introduction and Nates, by Prof. FREDRRICK SPENCER, M.A. 
full and adequate, and the notes are brief." — The Outlook. | 1s. 6d. 
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DENT'S NEW MATHEMATICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SERIES FOR SCHOOLS. 


SOME RECENT ADDITIONS. 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY ON A REGIONAL BASIS. 


By ERNEST W. DANN, B.A., THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, REIGATE. 
Wol. I.—THE BRITISH ISLES. Wol. II.—EUROPE. Price 2s. 6d. each. 


Extract from Preface.—These little volumes have been written to give students a more definite idea of the interrelation of Geography and History than they can 
possibly gain from the passing allusions in books entirely devoted to the one or the other subject. Of the importance of Historical Geography there can be no doubt : but 
there is a great deal of confusion of terms. It is often forgotten that Geography is the substantive and Historical the adjective, and it is most important to give the science 
its proper physical basis. Moreover, the study of it should be based upon reason and not upon memory. Kaleidoscopic political changes at rapid intervals do not require a 
high order of intelligence to acquire, and are merely interesting ; tbe study of man on the earth is a far deeper matter. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By Cecit Hawkins, | AN INTRODUOTION TO PRAOTIOAL BOTANY. B 
M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Haileybury College, Hertford. Small F. H. Davies, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.G.S., County School, Barry, Glam. Small 
crown 8vo, without Answers, 3s. 6d. ; with Answers, 4s. crown 8vo, 2s. 


GEOMETRICAL DONIOS. By Prof G. H. Bryan, F.R.S., | goHOOL HYGIENE. By HERBERT Jones, D.P.H. (Camb.), 

n pA e ENTONIGMSCUV, gaps Fellow and Hon. Secretary to the Incorporated Society of Medical Officers 

ANALYTIOAL CONIOS. By Prof. CHARLOTTE ANGUS SCOTT, of Health; Fellow cf the Royal Sanitary Institute, &c. Small crown 8vo, 
D.Sc., Bryn Mawr College, U.S.A. 3s. 6d. 2s. 


SPECIAL NOTE.—Attention is directed to the fact that all the above books are subject to discount. The Publishers cordially 
invite applications for specimen copies from Principals of Schools and Colleges. 


London: J. M. DENT & CO., ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Cloth, pp. xii, 868. Price 7S. 6d. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 376. Price Six Shillings. 


ESSAYS, MOCK ESSAYS, ano 


Journal of Education |. reno occa: 


This volume includes contributions by Jane Bariow ; Sophie Bryant; 


THE 


Ma Blizabeth Christie; Hon. Mrs. Lionel A. Tollemache; 
Bou ND VOLUM E FOR 1907. Sybil Wilbraham ; Ð. Ð. B.; George B.Dartnell; Dean Farrar ; 
. Lawrence Ford; J. W. Longsdon ; D orshead; Mark 


Being the 29th Volume of the New Series. Professor James Ward, and contains Character Sketches of 
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knowledge of the contending creeds and systems it is impossible to 
understand Augustine or his times. Of Augustine’s place in the history 
of education and his psychology we treated in a recent article and 
must not now recur to the subject, though the half was not there told. 
The notes abound in apt parallels from Dante, Fénelon, Pascal, and 


Goethe’s ** Faust.” Might not further illustrations have been furnished 
from Rousseau and Bunyan ? 


Plato's Apology of Socrates. Bv HAROLD WILLIAMSON. 
(2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Williamson, formerly Tutor and Lecturer of Balliol College, now 
an assistant master at the Manchester Grammar School, makes with 
this little book a scholarly contributior to Macmillans’ Classical Series. 
An excellent introduction tells the young reader all that he will need 
to know about the character and life of Socrates, and about the 
circumstances of the most memorable trial in the history of Greece. 
It explains the Sauóviov, we observe, as an intuitive certainty of 
judgment, ascribed by the philosopher to direct inspiration, but 
due to self-discipline and long schooling in virtue. The text is 
broken by section headings, forming an analysis of the speeches. 
Annotation is not begrudged us: there are sixty-four pages of it to 
forty-eight of text. Perhaps a little less space might have been given 
to proper names (see pages 59 and 110) and a little more to 
translation. Students often make tbeir entrance into Plato through 
the ** Apology," and they should be instructed how to break or turn 
the sentences so as to keep the thought clear. Must we find other 
faults? We perceive a few slight flaws in Mr. Williamson’s English ; 
the note on 73» àpxf» (29 C) contains, for example, a bad case of 
misplaced **only." Should not the reference te Isaeus on page 85 be 
iv. I9 (=Steph. 48, 25)? In 40 E aùróv is, we venture to think, ipsum, 
as Schanz and Adam take it to be, rather than, as our editor says, 
resumptive. But these are small blemishes, and we wish success to a 
praiseworthy study of a piece as graceful in style as it is impressive in 


matter. Mr. Williamson’s book should find its way into many class- 
rooms, 


Latin Exercises on Latin Models. By A. C. P. LUNN. 
(is. E. Arnold.) 

The book consists of short sentences taken from standard Latin 
authors, and, facing them on the opposite page, parallel English sen- 
tences for translation into Latin. "The plan is sound and well carried 
out, and the exercises are specially adapted for v/va voce work. The 
only improvement we can suggest is the addition of some miscellaneous 
exercises not ranged under headings such as ‘‘Gerund,” ** Uses of 


Ablative," so as not to give the pupil a hint of the construction to be 
used. 


A Sequel to Elementary Geometry. By J. W. RUSSELL. 
(6s. Clarendon Press.) 

We could not have a text-book on this subject from an abler ex- 
ponent than Mr. Russell, who has for many years been in the foremost 
rank of mathematicians along the lines of pure geometry. The 
material for this book is most carefully selected and wisely dealt with. 
A notable feature is the brief solution of less important theorems. 
These solutions are often treated inductively; so that, while demon- 
strating the theorem, they also form a most valuable training in the 
method of dealing with independent solutions. Altogether the book 
is a good testing ground—it is certainly more interesting and stimu- 
lating than most text-books of its kind. 


A Study of Mathematical Education, including the Teaching of 
Arithmetic. By BENCHARA BRANFORD, M.A., Divisional In- 
spector to the L.C.C. (4s. 6d. Oxford Clarendon Press.) 

It is a pity that a book containing such valuable and suggestive 
matter should suffer so much from the form in which it is presented to 
the reader. The material of the book is drawn from many sources— 
the author’s notes of several courses given in mathematics, his lectures 
to teachers on the teaching of that subject, articles that appeared in 
this journal, besides historical research and incidental observation of 
special points of interest. Here is full material for a valuable treatise, 
but the matter is badly welded together. The main interest of the 
book lies in notes on early geometry lessons, showing very successful 
experiments along heuristic lines; these notes lead on to a general 
discussion of the development of mathematical knowledge through the 
Geometry of Position. Besides this, the theory of the parallelism of 
the development of the individual and the race as regards the develop- 
ment of mathematical knowledge 1s worked out pretty fully with sound 
pedagogic conclusions—such as the importance of recognizing the ex- 
perimental, intuitional, and scientific stages of evidence or proof, and 
the degree of refinement of definition and rigour of proof that should 
be required at different stages. But the chapters on these themes are 
indiscriminately mixed together, and interspersed are stray chapters 
whose place in the general scheme is not very obvious, though they 
are interesting and valuable in themselves. The book is certainly one 
which will well repay study, for it contains much that is fresh and interest- 
ing, and it stresses many vital but neglected points in teaching ; also, 
books on this subject are rare, but we wish the book a speedy second 
edition in a form which will give the matter a better chance. 
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From Messrs. Routledge’s List 


HOW TO READ ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Laur 


MacNus, M.A., Author of ‘Introduction to Poetry,” ‘Words and Their 
Use," &c. School Edition. Complete in 1 vol, 454 pages, limp cloth, 
fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. l 


Also in 2 vols., separately indexed, (1) Chaucer to Milton, (2) Dryden 
to Meredith, 1s. 6d. each. 

“ Rare insight and judgment have been brought into service, and the result is some. 
thing as far from the ordinary text-book as can well be imagined. For the book's 
substantial framework of facts is the basis of literary criticism of a high and delicate 
kind." —/owrnal of Education. 

' We have seldom come across criticism at once so clear, incisive, well balanced, 
and helpful. . . . It is not surprising that the first part has found a very favourable 
reception in many schools and colleges." —ScAooistaster. 

‘I have never seen any little book on this subject so sane, so practical, and yet so 
lacking in the aridity which marks the average manual."—S$s«»day School Chronicle. 


EDITED BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING ELIZABETHAN POETRY 
(Sidney's, Puttenham's, and Webbe's Treatises). Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by LAU Ric MaGnus, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. With an Introduction by 


LAvuRi& Macnus, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, rs. net. 
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UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
ESSAYS (IN CRITICISM) OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 


an Index of Terms and Names. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE TIME OF SOLON TO 


403 B.C. By G&EonGE Grote. Condensed and Edited, with Notes and 


Appendixes, by J. M. MITCHELL and M. O. B. Caspari. Large 8vo, buckram, 
5s. net. 


“ Messrs. Routledge must be congratulated on their very reasonably priced and 
well produced version. . . . The editor's preface points out that tbe advance of 
scholarship has required the provision of new notes to Grote's classics. . . . A short 
bibliography should be of service to students, and there is also a good index."—G/obe. 

' The great excellence of this work as a smaller Grote is tbat the text is Grote 
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and nothing else, he would be well advised to choose this abridgment. . . . Beauti- 
fully printed, and makes a handsome volume.” —Manchester Guardian. 


' The book deserves and ought to meet with success.”— English Historical Review. 
*.° The above volume is issued im the notable series inaugurated by the Publishers 


under the title of ' The Library of Standard aad Historical Literature," 11 vois. 


are to date, large 8vo, buckram, 5s. net each. The Library contains among 
others :— 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. Edited by J.M. 


RosgRTSsoN, M.P. 


MACAULAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Edited by T. F. 


HENDERSON, M.A. 


JOSEPHUS’S WORKS. By Wuisron. Edited by D. S. Mat 


GOLIOUTH, Litt. D. 
Prospectus on application, 


HISTORY IN FICTION: A Guide to the Beat Historical 


Romances, Sagas, Novels, and Tales. By Ernest A. Baxer, M.A. 
In 2 vols., (1) ENGLISH FicTioN, (2) AMERICAN and (translated) FoREIGN. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, each 2s. 6d. 


' An excellent idea, accurately and thoroughly carried out." —Morning Post. 
“ In point of arrangement these little volumes are admirable. "— Standard. 


' Sure to be in great request in libraries wbere historical novels are asked for."— 
Scotsman. 


“The compilation must have involved a vast amount of work, and, bappily, the 
catalogue is enlivened by pieces of apt criticism," —Manchester Guardian. 
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Selections from the Literature of all times. By the Rev. A. SwvrH& PALMER 


D.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt top, with a Photogravure Fronus- 
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THE POETS AND THE POETRY OF THE NINETEENTE 
CENTURY. A Popular Encyclopedia of Modern Poetry, coverin No 
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eminent living Writers. 12 vols., pott 8vo, red cloth binding, full gilt bac, 
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Also boxed in Sets. 12 vols., cloth, in cloth case, with red leather label, d 
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Mr. Edward Arnold's List. 
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COMPENDIUM LATINUM. By W. F. WirroN, 
M.A., Classical Master at St. Olave's School, Author of ‘ Dies 
Romani." Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Course for Pupils who commence the study of Latin at the age of 
twelve or thirteen, and who will not continue it for more than three or 
four years. It presupposes a knowledge of the principles and ordinary 
terms of grammar and analysis. 

Educational Times.—‘' Mr. Witton seems to have written a book which is quite 
in line with most of tbe modern ideas on the teaching of tbis difficult subject, and is 
well worth a trial by those who are not quite satisfied with the best of the old and 
the new books on the subject." 


SIMPLIFIED CAESAR. A First Latin Reader 


and Exercise Book. Arranged, with Notes and Exercises, by W. F. 
WITTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


The aim of this book is to provide simple and interesting reading 
matter for Pupils who commence a Latin text at the earliest possible 
moment, so that accidence and syntax may be learned by experience 
rather than by rote. The episodes chosen are Caesar’s Invasion of 
Britain and the Battle with Ariovistus. 


GRAMMATICAL ENGLISH. | By F. W.G. Foat, 


D.Litt., M.A., Assistant Master in the City of London School. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 8d. 


The aim of the book is to supply a general introduction to the subject 
of English, in the form of practical assistance towards the formation of 
those habits of mind and the attainment of that permanent attitude of 
thought which are indispensable alike to the student of grammar and 


a those who must write and speak correctly in the ordinary business of 
ife. 


CHIPS FROM A BOOKSHELF. An English 
Reading Book for Junior Forms. Edited by H. B. BROWNE, M.A., 
Hymer's College, Hull. 224 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 18. 3d. 


Uniform with “ In Golden Realms," and designed as an introduction to 
some of the greatest poets and prose writers. 


Practical Teacher.—' A literary reading book which it would be difficult to praise 
too highly. It consists of readings in prose and verse drawn from first-class literary 
sources, and provides an introduction to imaginative English literature of the best 
possible kind. The prose extracts are all of a narrative character, while tbe verse is 
alternately lyric and descriptive.” 


— 


ENGLISH. 
EPOCHS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


J. C. StoBarT, M.A., late Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors' 
School, formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. In Nine 
Volumes. Price 1s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I. The Chaucer Epoch ..  ..  .. 1215-1500. 
» Il. The Spenser Epoch .. .. 1500-1600. 
» lll The Shakespeare Epoch 1600-1625. 
» 1V. The Milton Epoch 1625-1674. 
” V. The Dry den Epoch 1660-1700. 


» VI. The Pope Epoch esse =. 1700-1790. 
» VIF. The Johnson Epoch .. 1742-1798. 
» VIII. The Wordsworth Epoch 1798-1830. 
» IX. The Tennyson Epoch... 1830-present day. 


THE ARNOLD PROSE BOOKS. A New Series 


of representative selections from leading Prose Writers, each book 
confined to one Author. A few explanatory Foot-notes have been 
added. 24 books, each 48 pages. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 4d. 


1. Goldsmith. 13. Kinglake. 

2. Froissart. | 14. Leigh Hunt. 
3. Lamb. 15. Southey. 

4. Bacon. 16. Borrow. 

s. Malory | 17. Motley. 

6. Gibbon. | 18. Napier. 

7. Johnson. 19. Addison. 

8. Carlyle. 20. Prescott. 

9. Macaulay. 21. Froude. 

10. Burke. 22. Thackeray. 
it. De Coverley Papers. 23. Washington Irving. 
12. Boswell. 24. Emerson. 


THE ALPHONSE DAUDET READING 
BOOK.  Récit Biographique et Extraits de ses CEuvres. Edited, 
with Notes, by JETTA S. WOLFF, Author of "Les Français en 


voyage," “ Lectures Françaises, Books I. and II.," &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


This book contains extracts from the well known works of Alphonse 


Daudet, many of which are copyright. ‘‘Contes du Lundi," "Contes 
Choisis," ‘‘ Lettres de mon Moulin," and others have been laid under 
tribute, and the admirable selection should go far towards making this 
delightful author—the French “ Dickens "— familiar to English boys and 
girls. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By W. D. Eccar, 


M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. Crown $8vo, cloth, 
3s. Gd. 


The subject is treated in a practical way. Stress is laid on its applica- 
tions to Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Geometry. "The order is chosen so 
as to postpone mechanical processes until their meaning and necessity 
become obvious; and in the examples distinction is made between 
exercises of a practical nature and those which exist for examination 
purposes only. 


The Guardian.—‘‘It embodies in a marked degree the features essential to a 
public school text-book. Its style is in harmony with those modern ideas which find 


general acceptance in educational circles, but at the same time the development of 


these principles is conducted in an individual and independent manner.” 


ALGEBRAIC EXAMPLES. By A. F. Van DER 

HEYDEN, M.A., Mathematical Master at the Middlesbrough High 

' School. In Two Books. Crown 8vo, cloth. Without Answers, 18.: 
with Answers, 18. 6d. each. 


Book I. is suitable for Junior Forms, and goes up to quadratic Equa- 
tions, forming with Book II. a complete course of Algebra for Schools. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By 


E. DRABBLE, D.Sc., Lecturer in Botany at the University of Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


This book, which gives special prominence to the practical side of the 
subject, contains all that is required for the Oxford and Cambridge junior 
Local Examinations. 


FRENCH. 
ARNOLD'S MODERN FRENCH BOOK I. 


Edited by H. L. HUTTON, M.A., Senior Modern Language Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. Crown vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S MODERN FRENCH BOOK Il. 


Edited by H. L. HUTTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


'These books are written on reformed methods, and contain a series of 
graduated Readirg Lessons, followed by a carefully arranged Question- 
naire, with Exercises for retranslation. At the end is an outline of 
French Grammar and a French-English Vocabulary. 


ARNOLD'S FRENCH TEXTS. 


Limp cloth, 6d. each. 
Le Forcat ou A tout Péché Miséri- | Crispin rival de son Maitre. By 


corde. By Madame ve SÉGUR. LE SAGE. 
Aventures de Tom Pouce. ByP. J. | Monsieur Tringle. By Chawr- 
STAHL. FLAURY. 


ware mee More mona k as Aventures du Chevalier de Gram- 


BEDOLLIE KE. mont. By Chevalier Db’ HAMILTON. 


Gribouille. By Gzorces SAND. Histoire d'un Pointer écossais. 
Laurette ou Le Cachet rouge. By By ALEXANDRE Dumas, pere. 


ALFRED DE VIGNY. Deux Heroines de la Révolution. 
La cure paneas ee Tee Petits By Juces MICHELET. 
Souliers. By HéÉcÉsirrk MOREAU. 
Trafalgar Mery. 
La Vie de Polichinelle et ses f * By JOSEN MERY 
nombreuses aventures. By | marie Antoinette. By Epmonp and 
OcTAVE FEUILLET. JULES px GONCOURT. 


Le bon Père. Comedy in One Act. 


By FLORIAN. Mercadet. By H. pe BALZAC. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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Special Method in Arithmetic. By CHARLES A. McMurray, Ph.D. 
(3s. net. Macmillan.) . 

An excellently practical book, which, though specially suited to the 
requirements of the elementary teacher, will, in its general treatment 
of the subject, be also very helpful to the secondary teacher. The 
author seems to us to hold thoroughly sound common-sense views on 
the subject, and it is only on a few quite minor points that we should be 
inclined to differ from him. We can heartily echo the plea that 
arithmetic should be brought into ** proper contact with business and 
industrial life and with important topics in geography, history and 
science having a strong arithmetical side" ; but any satisfactory realiza- 
tion of this ideal must certainly await appropriate text-books, for the 
statistical data are at present too diffused to make any such connexion 
at all possible on a large scale. 


Modern Views of Electricity. By Sir OLIVER LODGE. 
Edition. (6s. Macmillan.) 

During the sixteen years which have elapsed since the appearance 
of the second edition enormous additions have been made to our 
knowledge in the domain of electricity, and, although the statements 
which appeared in that volume are still essentially true, yet they can 
no longer be taken as representing our present position. Matters 
which were, in 1892, treated as probable, but certainly also as open 
to question, have now received experimental support so weighty that 
the probability has become almost a certainty. Much of this know- 
ledge has come to us through the remarkable researches which have 


Third 


been carried out during the last few years upon the nature of electric | 


discharge through gases, and we have been led to recognize the atomic 
nature of electricity, the separate existence of electric charges—z.e., of 
electric charges existing independently of gross matter—and the 
reality of electro-magnetic inertia. All these points, and many others, 
receive adequate treatment in this edition. Sir Oliver Lodge sums up 
the contents of his book thus: ‘‘ The electrical nature of light, a recent 
theory of matter, and an ethereous view of electricity.” The subject is 
presented in an extremely interesting manner, with a minimum of 
mathematics and with the happy knack of explaining recondite physical 
conceptions in non-technical language which is familiar to all who have 
heard Sir Oliver lecture. Students of electricity will find in this book 
pe of food for thought, for the author has not failed to point out 
the directions—and they are many—in which further research is re- 
quired. For those who are interested in the subject in a more general 
manner the book provides a unique means of obtaining a comprehen- 


sive view of the d ous which has been attained in the attack upon 
the mystery of electricity and its relation to the ether, 


* Stanford Compendium of Geography and Travel.” —Australasia. 
Vol. II., Malaysia and the Pacific Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. 
GUILLEMARD. Second Edition, revised by A. H. KEANE. 
(15s. Stanford.) 

In the fourteen years since the first issue of this work much has 
been done in the way of geographical exploration and important 
olitical changes have happened, in particular the cession of the 

Philippine Islands to the United States. All these are duly embodied 

by that very competent geographist, Mr. Keane, in the new edition. 


Maps of Old London. Edited by G. E. MitTon. (5s. A.&C. Black.) 
These maps, with one exception, have appeared in Sir Walter 
Besant's great work, ‘‘ The Survey of London." The additional map 
is Faithorne's of London before the Great Fire. Suchan atlas, now for 
the first time brought within the reach of moderate incomes, will be 
an invaluable aid to teachers of history, and even the professed 
antiquary will be glad to possess so convenient a book of reference. 


The Governance of London. Studies on the place occupied by 
London in English Institutions. By GEORGE LAURENCE GOMME. 
(15s. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

We can only consider this work from the teacher’s point of view, 
and as an aid to the teaching of history and political geography it is 
assuredly a volume that every school library should possess. It is as 
an anthropologist that Mr. Gomme tackles the problem that he has set 
himself—the respective parts that Celt, Teuton, Roman, and Norman 
have played in the development of London institutions ; but the value 
of the book in our eyes lies less in the theory that he has evolved—a 
theory which has not been endorsed by our leading historians and 
antiquaries—but in the light it throws on the topography and history 
of early England. Hitherto, to quote the author, London has been 
regarded as a storehouse of archzological remains, the living place of 
great Englishmen, the centre of parliamentary government, the greatest 
commercial community in the world. Here it is considered as an 
English local institution, a Roman city as we first know it in written 
history, but in its later constitution and governance bearing few, if 
any, traces of Roman dominion. For the teacher of local history the 
numerous maps and full index will be invaluable. Mr. Gomme apolo- 
gizes for the tone of the book as too didactic, and explains that it was 

(Continued on page 614.) 


Now Ready. 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 
(containing nearly 80 additional pages) of 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR 
OF FRENCH GRAMMARS. 


ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF CAREFULLY CHOSEN 


GRADUATED FRENCH TEXTS FOR 
PREPARATORY READING AND TRANSLATION 
Foolscap 8vo, 474 pages, price 2s. 6d., cloth, (KEY, 3s. 6d.) 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE NEW EDITION. 

‘“ The Fifty-seventh Edition of the ‘ New Grammar of French Grammars’ shows 
a most thorough revision, with considerable enlargement. . . . Its new lease of life 
will be a very long one."— EZwucational Times. 

‘This is perhaps the best known French Grammar in the country. Having used 
P PM Th we can speak in the highest terms of its all-round excellence."— Teachers’ 

td. 


BOOKS FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS. 


FIELD TELEPHONES FOR ARMY USE; including 
an Elementary Course in Electricity and Magnetism. By Lieut. 
E. J. Stevens, D.O., R.A., A.M.I.E E., Instructor in Electricity, Ordnance 
College, Woolwich. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [Just published. Net 2/- 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR ARMY AND 
MATRICULATION CANDIDATES, AND FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. By Georrrey Martin, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. [Just published. Net 2/- 


GEOMETRY FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS. An 
Introduction to Pure and Applied Geometry and the Mensuration of Surfaces and 
Solids, including Problems in Plane Geometry useful in Drawing. By E. H. 
SPRAGUE, A.M.Inst.C.E. Crown 8vo, cloth `. A : : 4 Net 1/- 


ELEMENTARY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


A Class-Book for Junior and Senior Students and | 


In Theory and Practice. 
Working Electricians. By J. H. ALEXANDER, M.B., 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth . è á i 1 Net 3/6 


PRACTICAL COAL-MINING. An Elementary Class- 
Book. By T. H. Cocxin, M.Inst.M.E., Lecturer on Coal-Mining at Sheffield 
University College. 440 pp., crown 8vo, cloth . Š i ^ A Net 4/6 


A.I.E.E. With 181 


London: 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
7 Stationers’ Hali Court, E.C., and i2ia Victoria Street, 8.W. 


With 74 Illustrations. . 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. 


By A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., PH.D., Reader in Geography in the 
University of Oxford. 


THE PRELIMINARY GEOGRAPHY. 
Second Edition. 160 pages, with 72 Maps and Diagrams. ıs. 6d. 


Preparatory Schools Review.—'' Where a class-book of geography is first intro- 
duced, this should be the book. There is nothing else so good." 


THE JUNIOR GEOGRAPHY. 
Second Edition. 288 pages, with 166 Maps and Diagrams. 2s. 
School World. —"' Is good everywhere. The sketch maps are most interesting and 
most instructive." 


THE SENIOR GEOGRAPHY. 
Second Edition. 370 pages, with 117 Maps and Diagrams. 2s. 6d. 
School Worid.—'' The relation of cause and effect is continually insisted upon, 
and the lesson driven home by the frequent insertion of educative maps and plans 
and cross-sections.’ 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES. 
Edited by Sir C. P. LUCAS, K.C.M.G. Wol. Y, CANADA, Part II. 
By HUGH E. EGERTON, M A., Fellow of All Souls College, Beit 
Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford. With 
10 Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. Already published: Part I, New 
France. By Sir C. P. Lucas. 6s. 


THE SHAKESPEARE APOCRYPHA. 
Being Fourteen Plays at some time attributed to Shakespeare. By 
C. F. TUCKER-BROOKE, Senior Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
5s. net and (India paper) 7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Mail.—'' This collection will be invaluable to Shakespearean students. [t 
bas never been made before, and it bas been done now admirably and once for all. 
Mr. Brooke's Introduction is wonderfully interesting.’ 


PALGRAYE’S GOLDEN TREASURY. 


With 100 additional poems to end of Nineteenth Century. From 
Is. net. (World’s Classics.) 
Schoolmaster.—‘' The value of the work as a representative collection has been 

decidedly enhanced.” 

SELECT ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited, with Introductions, by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Prose and 
Poetry. Fifteen volumes now ready. Paper covers, 3d. each; 
cloth, 4d. each. 


OXFORD BOOK OF FRENCH YERSE. 
Thirteenth Century to Nineteenth Century. Chosen by ST. 
JOHN Lucas, University College, Oxford. Second Impression, 
6s. net and (on Oxford India paper) 7s. 6d. net. 
A thenacum.—' The best selection that has been printed i in England. The Intro- 
duction gives a rapid and brilliant survey of French poetry.’ 


TROIS SEMAINES EN FRANCE. 
An Illustrated Reader, with Questions for Conversation and Gram- 
matical Exercises. By D. L. Savory, French Lecturer at Gold- 
smiths’ College, University of London; and L. CHOUVILLE, B. és L., 
Assistant Master at the Perse School, Cambridge. 2s. 
Journal of Education.—‘' The narrative is simple and natural . . . 
naire provides a searching test." 


SELECTIONS FROM ERASMUS. 
Principally from his Epistles. By P. S. ALLEN, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. Editor of “Erasmi Epistolae." With Life of 
Erasmus, Five Illustrations, Notes, and Vocabulary of Special Words. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 160 pages, 3s. 6d. and (on India paper) qs. 


TYPES OF FLORAL MECHANISM. 
Part I, I-XII (Jan. to April. With Diagrams and Coloured Plates. 


By A. H. CHURCH. 21s. net. 


School World.—'' 1t would be difficult to conceive a work more useful, instructive, 
or inspiring. In the school library and in the country house the work will truly 
be a thing of beauty and a joy to all who make use of it. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF 
GROUPS OF FINITE ORDER. 


By HaROLD HILTON, M.A., Lecturer in Mathematics at Bedford 
College, formerly Fellow of Magd: alen College, Oxford, and Assistant 
Mathematical Lecturer at the University College, Bangor. 14s. net. 


Scotsman.—'' There could be no better introduction to this difficult subject.” 


A STUDY OF MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, 
INCLUDING THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. 


By B. BRANFORD, Divisional Inspector to the London County 


The guestion- 


Council. 4s. 6d. 
Practical Teacher.—‘‘ We heartily recommend the book to all mathematical 
teachers.” 


Select List of Educational Works, List of Books set for various Examina- 
tions, and Complete Catalogue (141 pages) post free. 


London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


NOW READY. 
FOR CAMBRIDGE JUNIOR LOCAL. 


Pp. 40+358. Price 18. 4d. (subject to discount). 


A LEGEND OF MONTROSE. 


EDITED, 


With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Examination Papers, 


BY 


R. PROWDE, B.A., 


Assistant Master, Camberwell Grammar School. 


FOR OXFORD LOCAL, JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR. . 


Pp. 16+494. Price 1s. 4d. (subject to discount). 


QUENTIN DURWARD. 


EDITED, 
With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Examination Papers, 
BY 


J. WILSON, M.A., 


Second Master, Coopers’ Company School. 


The Publishers invite applications for Specimen Copies from Principals of 
Schools preparing Candidates for these Examinations. 


—— —M 


London: J. M. DENT & 00., Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE 
BEST PRACTICAL WORKING 
DICTIONARY. 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Twentieth Century Edition. 


Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, 
Phrases and Definitions. 


2,948 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 
The HEAD MASTER OF ETON says:—''It is admirably 
compact, and most interesting.' 
The HEAD MASTER OF HARROW says :—'' For daily and 
hourly reference ' Webster’ seems to me unrivalled.'' 
The HEAD MASTER OF WESTMINSTER says :—'' As I turn 


over the leaves and consider the amount of thought and of 
various labour that must have been expended on this remark- 
able book, I cannot but think it at least as remarkable as the 
Pyramids or the Coliseum.” 


WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS, with specimen 


pages, hundreds of opinions from other eminent men, 
and prices of various styles of binding. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugai Street, W.C. 
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composed in the form of lectures and that he has not found the time 
to rewrite it. We can discover no trace of dogmatizing or aggressive- 
ness in Mr. Gomme’s didactism ; but if, as is likely, a second edition 
is called for, the author would do well to correct some inelegancies of 
style—for instance, split infinitives, and to recast some rather involved 
periods, ¢.g., the beginning of chapter v. 
We recommend teachers, especially of geography and history, to 
apply to Messrs. George Philip, 32 Fleet Street, E.C., for Philip's 

ibrary of Optical Lantern Slides. The preparation of slides was 
begun in connexion with the Teachers’ Guild Museum, and they have 
been grouped under the direction of the curators. In the Historical 
Section the Head Masters’ Association is also co-operating. Teachers 
willing to lend appropriate photographs, negatives of photographs or 
views, to be reduced to slides, are requested to communicate with the 
Hon. Curator, Teachers’ Guild Museum, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

We have received the eleventh annual edition of Paton’s List of 
Schools and Tutors, price 1s. 6d. The volume grows year by year, and 
has reached 1,119 pages, including the prospectuses of nearly as many 
schools. The parent in search of a school will find some clue to this 
labyrinth in a pedagogic map of England. 

The reissue of the Dictionary of National Biography has already 
reached Volume IV., the equivalent of Vols. X.-XII. of the original 
edition. The few errors that the editor and his critics have detected 
have been corrected and the bibliographies revised. It is astonishing 
how very few omissions of any importance have been pointed out. 
The editor might write an amusing article on the innumerable letters 
he has received urging the claims of uncles, cousins, and aunts. We 
may remind our readers that the price of the new colume is 1s. net. 
On a rough calculation a volume contains a million and a quarter*words. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


Scholarships have been awarded on the results of the Scholarships 
Examination, held at the University in July, to students who have 
passed an Intermediate Examination, or the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination, Part I., as follows :—University Scholarships of £50 a 
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year, tenable for one year: Thomas J. Cash (University College), 
Granville Scholarship, for Classics; Catherine Andersson (private 
study), and Hubert B. Kemmis (University College), for French ; 
Margaret F. Richey paver study), for German; Irene C. Dukes 
(University College), Ella M. Marchant (Royal Holloway College), 
and Edna Smallwood (Birkbeck College), for English ; Kate G. Cash 
(University College), Derby Scholarship, and Dorothy A. Bigby 
(University College), for History ; Natalie A. Ertel (University Col- 
lege) and Douglas W. Langridge (King's College), for Elementary 
Psychology and Logic ; Cecil N. French (King's College), Sherbrooke 
Scholarship, and George J. Lamb (East London College), for Mathe- 
matics ; James C. Chapman (King's College), and Stanley G. Not- 
tage (University College), the Neil Arnott Scholarship (Physics) and a 
University Scholarship for Physics, divided; George F. Morrell 
(Pharmaceutical Society's School), Neil Arnott Scholarship, and Ferdi- 
nand B. T. Thole (East London College), for Chemistry ; Josephine 
E. Carter (University College), for Zoology. 

Gilchrist Scholarships for Women of £40 a year, tenable for two 
years: Louisa Soldan (Bedford College for Women), for German 
(qualified also for a University Scholarship) ; Sarah M. Baker (Uni- 
Mel College), for Chemistry (qualified also for a University Scholar- 
ship). 

The appointment of a new Principal to enter upon his duties on 
October 1 has been announced some little time, and, though possibly 
the name of Prof. Henry Alexander Miers, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Waynflete Professor of 
Mineralogy in that University, may have been more of a household 
word in Oxford than in London, there seems every reason to rejoice 
that the mantle has fallen on so eminently fit a successor to Sir A. 
Rücker. 

The Imperial College of Science and the Royal Army Medical 
College have been admitted as schools of the University. 

Regulations have been published for a B.A. Honours Degree in 
Architecture. Special examiners have been appointed for the Matricu- 
lation Examinations of September, 1908, and January and June, 1909. 
An Examination for a Certificate in Religious Knowledge has been 
instituted. The Final Examination in Laws for Internal Students 
will be held under the Old Regulations in 1909 dnd 1910, and under 
the New Regulations for the first time in 1911. Revised Regulations 
in Medicine come into force in July, 1909. 

The following special subjects in music for the B. Mus. Examination 

(Continued on page 616.) 


IF YOU WISH TO GET THE BEST 


from CONTINUOUS and SILENT READING, 
the Books used must be suited to the Pupils. 


The “A.L.” Masterpieces 


Standard Literature 


have been specially prepared for use in Secondary 
Schools, in the Upper Classes of Elementary 
Schools, and in Continuation Schools. 


Each book contains a Short Life of the Author, 

with Portrait, an Introduction, a few brief 

Notes at the end (mainly for the Teacher), and 

a Glossary of such words as a pupil will require 
a little help upon. 


Size crown 8vo, bound in cloth, published Iis. 


The first books in this series are :— 
No. 1. The Cloister and the Hearth. 


In this book all references which might hurt the susceptibilities 
of Roman Catholics have been excluded, but the story, as a story, 
is complete. 


No. 2. Livingstone's Travels in South Africa. 


This book covers Livingstone's great journey to the west, and 
back again to the east, in which he discovered the Victoria Falls. 


No. 3. Westward Ho! (ready very shortly). 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, LTD., LEEDS & GLAscOW. 


Swedish Institute and Clinique, 


91 Cromwell Road, and 27 Emperor’s Gate, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


UNDER DIRECT MEDICAL SUPERVISION. 


Private Patients treated daily at 91 Cromwell Road, or at 
their own Homes. Free Clinique for Poor Patients at 
27 Emperor’s Gate. 


One or two years’ Training for Students. Entrance in 
January and September. Course as in Sweden, in Massage, 
Medical Gymnastics, and allied subjects. 

This is the only Institute in Great Britain modelled on 


exactly the same lines as the Central Institute, and Dr. 
Arvedson's Institute, Stockholm. 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, 


| Scottish Education Department, and Central Welsh Board ; Examiner to Oxford and 


Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge Higher Locals, Scottish Education Department, 
Civil Service Commission, University ot London, &c., &c. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 


[May be used with advantage with any French Grammar. ] 


“ A capital little book, which we have no hesitation in recommending to French 
Students." —7Z'he Pall Mall Gazette. 


'* Mr. Storr's Hints are to the purpose. They are intended for Schoolboys, but 
grown-up people who wish to avoid making elementary blunders in either writing or 
speaking may use them with advantage."— Zhe Atheneum. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 8 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOIHN'S SERIES. 


SPECIAL BOOKS FOR THE*OXFORD AND'CAMBRIDCE LOCALS, 1909. 


PRELIMINARY. 
ENGLISH. 1*A Short Grammar. With 330 Exercises. Written in the clearest and simplest style 
oe for Beginners, and including Graduated Methods of iid and ATIII with Plain eer By J. M. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Nineteenth Edition. 176pp.. ies re 


HISTORY. 1*A Short History of England and Great Britain on 55 to A.D. 1900). 


With Summaries at end of every Chapter. Twenty-third Edition. 174pp. [Large Type Edition, 1s. 6d.] is. 


GEOGRAPHY. +*A Short Geography. With the Commercial Highways of the World. By J. M. D. 
— ea MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Twenty-ninth Edition (Revised). 190 pp. aie 


JUNIOR. 


ARITHMETIC. +*A Short Arithmetic, including the Metric System, and Examples from University 
ofa, NT E Local Examination Papers Brem A. CHRISTIAN, B.A., and A. H. BAKER, B.A. Third Edition. 192 pp. (Answers 
separately, 6d.], . fs 1s.; with Answers 1s. 6d. 


ENGLISII. t*One Hundred Short Essays in Outline. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M A. 
EPIO = ae Eighth Edition. 114 pp. ... 
t*Composition for Schools and Colleges. Based on Outline Essays, with 
Exercises on Style. By C. H. MAXWELL, B.A. Third Edition. 138 pp. -— 
1*A New Grammar. With Chapters on Parsing, Fataphrasing, and Additional Analysis 
By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Twenty-third Edition. 284 pp. es is 2s. Gd. 
SHAKESPEARE : 
*Julius Caesar. With an mur ocuetion and Notes p diten by M: J. C. MEIKEEJOHN: 
B.A. (Oxon.). 156 pp. [Text only, 6d.) 
THenry V. With an Introduction and Noles: Edited Dý R. F. CHOLMELEY, M. A. (Oxon), 
Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. 200 pp. [Text only, 6d.] ... 


tMacbeth. Withan Introduction and Notes. Edited by M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B. A. (Oxon), 1). 
196 pp. [Text only, 6d.] ... sits 


HISTORY. 1*A School History of England and Great Britain (B.c. 55 to the PEN 


of Edward VII.). With 25 Maps, 22 Genealogical Tables, and Vocabulary of Historical Terms. By J: M. D. MEIKLE- 


JOHN, M.A., and M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. (Oxon.). Fifth Edition. 480 pp. ; ... 28. Gd. 
GEOGRAPHY. "A School Geography. With Special Reference to Ramee and Hio and with 
= RE many Maps and Diagrams. y J. M. D. ME EORR M.A., and M. J. C. se eet B.A., F.R.G.S. Sixth 
Edition (Revised). 416 pp. bes ds .. 28. Gd. 


*Australasia: Its Geography, Resources, and Cómmercé: With a 
Double-page Map. in Colour. oy M. J. C. ee B.A. pn F.R.G.S. Second Edition ax 


86 pp. 
. SENIOR. 
ARITHMETIC. +*A New Arithmetic: Theoretical and Practical. With Chapters on the 


Metric System, Logarithms, &c. By G. A. CHRISTIAN, B.A., and G. COLLAR, B.A., B.Sc. Thirteenth Edition 
(Revised according to the Suggestions of the Mathematical Association). 55° pp. , .. 4s. 6d. 


ENGLISH. SHAKESPEARE: FortHenry V. and * Julius Caini see notices above. 


*An Outline of the History of English Literature. By J. M. D. MEIKLE- 
JOHN, M.A. Twentieth Edition. 1iiopp.  .. s. 6d. 


t*The Art of Writing Ene With Chapters on Paraphrasing, pt Writing 
Précis Writing, Punctuation, &c. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Sixth Edition. 334 pp. T 


HISTORY. A New History of England and Great Britain. By J.M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, 
———: M.A. Issued in Parts and Periods as under :— 
*Part I., B.C. 55 to A.D. 1509 ... e s bes vais ds see ... 2s. 6d. 
*Part II. 1509 to 1901 me d “ee es des is .. 28. 6d. 
1Period I., B.C. 55 to A.D. 1485 ots is Ses TN is te si 2s. 
1Period IL, 1485 to 1688 ... ; Sag es € ae sai ese ake 2s. 
TPeriod III., 1688 to 1902.. — 2s. 


GEOGRAPHY. A New Geography on the Comparative Method. By]. M. D. MEIREEISHN. 


M.A., issued in Parts as under:— 
T*Part I., containing EUROPE (including THE BRITISH ISLES)... 2s. 6d. 
*Part II., containing ASIA, AFRICA, THE AMERICAS, AND AUSTRALASIA 2s. 6d. 


+The British Empire: Its Geography, Resources, Commerce, Land- 
Ways and SARRI With Coloured E ed . M. D. ees M.A. m Edition revised: 


344 pP. -.- 3s. 
MATHEMATICS.1*A New Algebra: As t as the Binomial These and including a Chapter on Graphs: 
——— MÀ With Exercises chiefly selected from Examination Papers. By G. COLLAR, B.A., B.Sc. 438pp.  ... .. 48. gd. 


* Denotes Cambridge. t Denotes Oxford. 
A COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO THE PUBLISHERS. 


MEIKLEJOHN Ə HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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in 1910 have been approved for internal and external students :— 
Mozart, ‘‘ Requiem”; Elgar, ** Variations on an Original Theme" 
(Op. 36); Special Period of the History of Music, 1550-1650. 

The Vice-Chancellor has appointed Major Martin Hume, M.A., to 
represent the University at the Celebration of the Third Centenary of 
the University of Oviedo in September, 1908. 

Advanced Lectures on Classics will be given during the session 
1908-9 : (1) by Mr. Hogarth, on ‘‘ Early Ionia and the East," at King’s 
College; (2) by Dr. Reid, on ** Roman Municipal Institutions," at 
University College. 

Two Martin White Scholarships in Sociology are announced of the 
value each of £35 for two years. 

Most complete and convenient Books of Regulations and of Ex- 
amination Papers for the various examinations can now be obtained 
at the University or of Messrs. Denny or Mr. Lewis. 

The Calendar contains about 1,000 pages. Price 5s. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


At the examination for Founder's and Entrance Scholarships, held 
at the College at the beginning of July, the following awards were 
made :—Scholarships of £60 a year to M. Chandler, Brighton and 
Hove High School; G. E. Dyce-Sharp, Sydenham High School; 
G. D. Willcock, Exeter Memorial College; B. Woodhouse, Maria 
Grey College. Scholarships of £50 a year to M. L. Buser, James 
Allen's School ; G. C. Misick, North London Collegiate School ; 
G. A. Richards, Stockwell Secondary School; H. M. Scott, South 
Hampstead High School; D. E. de Vesian, Kepplestone School. 
Scholarships of £40 a year to M. Rackham, James Allen's School ; 
G. E. Westbury, Notting Hill High School. 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The following scholarships of £50 a year for three years have been 
awarded on the results of the Cambridge Higher Local Examination :— 
Clothworkers’ Scholarship to Miss E. Ferguson (Croydon High School) 
for Mathematics ; Goldsmiths’ Scholarship to Miss M. D. Ball (King 
Edward's High School, Birmingham) for Natural Science; Cobden 
Scholarship to Miss C. Stewart (Bedford High School) for History ; 
Winkworth Scholarship to Miss B. E. Clayton (Bath High School) for 


Mathematics and Natural Science. The Mary Stevenson Scholarship 
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of £35 a year has been awarded to Miss L. D. Kendall (King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham) for Modern Languages, and a College scholarshi 
of the same amount to Miss G. K. Hugh-Jones (Blackheath Hi h 
School) for Classics. The Gilchrist Scholarship of £50 a year for 
three years, tenable at either Girton or Newnham College, was awarded 
to Miss G. H. Nicolle (St. Paul’s Girls’ School, London) for Mathe- 
matics. Miss Nicolle has elected to hold it at Newnham College. 
The classical scholarship this year was awarded to Miss D. F. Tait 
(Aberdeen University); and the Mathilde Blind Scholarship to Miss 


| J- M. G. Alexander (Royal Academy, Irvine) for Modern Languages. 


Arthur Hugh Clough Scholarships for fourth year students have been 
awarded to Miss J. F. Cameron and Miss E. M. Spearing, and Marion 
ney Studentships for Research to Miss A. Reeves and Miss Eva 
M. Smith. 

The Gilchrist Fellowship for Professional Training, awarded by 
Girton and Newnham Colleges in alternate years has been awarded by 
Newnham College to Miss E. Terry, the award having been held over 
from last year. Miss Terry proposes to study educational methods in 
France. 


CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


A course of lectures on education has been given during the week 
August I4 to 21, attended by about sixty students, chiefly teachers, 
many of whom came from Germany, Sweden and Norway, and France. 
The course included five lectures by Dr. James Ward, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, on ** The Applications of Psychology to Education ” ; 
four by Mr. J. E. de Montmorency, of Peterhouse, on ‘‘ The History 
of Education in Relation to Modern Educational Problems" ; four on 
‘The Teaching of Geography," by Mr. Yule Oldham, of King's; 
three on ‘‘ Modern Meth s in the Teaching of Mathematics,” by 
Miss Mullock, Mathematical: Lecturer in the Cambridge Training 
College; two on ‘‘ Problems of School Management,” by the Prin- 
cipal ; one on ‘‘ The Teaching of Classical Languages," by the Head 

aster of the Perse School; and one on ‘‘ Education in India," by 
Mr. Lewis, of Trinity, late Director of Education in the United 
Provinces. The course was inaugurated by a lecture on ** Right- and 
Left-handed Education," by Sir | ino Crichton Brown. A vigorous 
debate was held on one evening on the question of the desirability/of 
all teachers in all schools having a University training. 


(Continued on page 618.) 


JAMES GALT & CO. 


Educational Publishers and Booksellers, and Wholesale School Stationers. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THEIR UNRIVALLED SCHOOL STATIONERY. 


GALT’S 
SCIENCE 
SETS 

are 

the 
BEST 
VALUE 
in 

the 
Market. 


SECTIONALLY RULED BOOKS 


THE 


“ COLLEGE” 
SET 


Comprises Compass (with 
bow head, to take any 
pencil), Divider, Box- 
wood Protractor (fully 
marked), and Pair of 
Set Squares (bevelled 
and graduated). 

In strong cloth slide case 
with tapes to tie. 

Price 1s. 9d. net. 


Other Sets at— 
1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 3s., 
and 5s. 


AND PAPER FOR SCIENCE CLASSES. 


Specimens post free on application. 


26 & 28 JOHN DALTON STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd. 
ORA MARITIMA SERIES 


EDITED BY 
Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. 
Published by Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lid., London, and THE MACMILLAN CO., New York. 


Each of the Readers in this series consists of a continuous story written in the language to be studied, and so 
constructed as to form the basis of a systematic study of Grammar. They thus combine the interest and vitality of a real 
story with a thorough training in the fundamentals of the language concerned. 


The series at present contains the following volumes :— 


NEW YOLUME (September 1908). 
A GERMAN STORY FOR BEGINNERS, with Grammar and Exercises in Conversation, Free 


AM RHEIN. Composition, and Translation. By Professor KARL WICHMANN, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, price 28., 


subject to discount. 
T he scene of the story is laid in a country parsonage on the Rhine; in the latter part of the book the story of Siegfried and the Nibelungen is recounted. 


A LATIN STORY FOR BEGINNERS, with Grammar and Exercises. By 


ORA MARITIMA. Professor SONNENSCHEIN. Twentieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, price 28., subject 


to discount. 
The scene of the story is laid on the South Coast of England and includes a sketch of the ancient Britons and of Caesar's invasions of Britain, 
OPINIONS. | productive of great good. I am in entire sympathy with its method. "— 
“The book is just At, clearly right in conception, and admirably | A. E. SCOUGAL, H.M. Senior Chief Inspector of Schools in Scotland. 


executed."—P. A. BARNETT, M.A., H.M. Chief Inspector for the Train- " I have used Ora Maritima in actual teaching, and have found it both 


ing of Teachers. interesting and instructive to the pupil."—Professor J. P. POSTGATE 
“The most attractive introduction to Latin that has come under my | Litt.D. 

notice, and I have seen most of them in the secondary schools which I "This is a charming book. We know no better epithet by which to 

inspect."—]JOoHN KERR, LL.D., late H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools and | describe such an introduction to the Latin tongue. . . . It is giving a 

Training Colleges in Scotland. strong recommendation to say, as we gladly do, that our author has given 


“It makes a new departure in the teaching of Latin that ought to be | us the ideal book which he formerly described."—Secondary Education. 


A LATIN STORY, being a sequel to Ora Maritima, with Grammar and Exercises to the 
PRO PA TRIA. end of the Regular Accidence. By Professor SONNENSCHEIN. Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 
price 28. 6d., subject to discount. i 
The story includes a sketch of the history of Britain under the Romans and Saxons, down to the introduction of Christianity. The latter part of 
the story recounts the history of the Boer War down to June 1900. 
OPINIONS. his leisure time in working through Ora Maritima to the end and then 


“The books are admirable, and under the guidance of a skilful teacher came to his master for the sequel Pro Patria. There was no need to tell 


: ; ; S CER that boy that Latin is something more than a phalanx of declinable 
poe wd on | excellent results. Professor MICHAEL nouns and verbs."—ALFRED HUGHES, M.A., Professor of Education in 


ae : the University of Birmingham. 
"Ora Maritima does for Latin what the modern oral methods do for 
French and German—i.e., it makes the beginner realize that the language "I have had both books prescribed for use in our earliest standards. 
is really a vehicle of expression, whereby common-sense notions can be | They were acknowledged by the Committee which passed them to be 
conveyed. From personal experience I can testify how a few weeks are | unequalled for the interesting way in which they presented the subject. 
sufficient to gain this all-important idea; and it is worth adding that ina | I think no praise is too high for them." —W. G. WEDDERSPOON, M.A., 
School which I have recently inspected a small boy of eleven employed | H.M. Inspector of European School and Training Colleges, Burma. 


THE GREEK WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


The Story of the War of Independence (1821-1827) is told in classical Greek for the use of beginners, with Notes and Exercises. By 
C. D. CHAMBERS, M.A. Crown 8vo, price 38., subject to discount. 


OPINIONS. " Most ably planned and most successfully executed. It gives reality 


2 ; i f ; "ue or and interest to the early study of Greek." — Educational Times. 
* Felicitous in design and able in execution. There is, in our opinion, M MED . : 
a future for books of this type— books classical in language and modern | , ‘A most valuable school book. The narrative is bright and interest- 
in subject-matter. As a specimen of Mr. Chambers's skill in reproducing | !"& and well illustrated with maps and photographs. We strongly 
the grave Thucydidean style, the account of Byron's arrival in Greece is | recommend the book to all schoolmasters.""—The Oxford Magazine. 
excellent."—The Fournal of Education. “The text makes a capital reader." — Guardian. 


THE PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES 


Now includes Grammars of English, French, German, Welsh, Latin, and Greek, each consisting of Two Parts— 
I. ACCIDENCE, IJ. SyNTAX—varying in price from 1s. to 2s. 6d. each Part. 


The Series also includes Readers and Writers for French, German, Latin, and Greek, together with Exercises in English at from 
is. to 18. 6d. each. ' 


Single Copies of any volume will be sent post free to any Teacher on receipt of half its published price. Keys to the Latin and German Readers 
and Writers may be had by Teachers direct from the Publishers. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, Limited, 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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WALES. 


The assurances which Mr. Runciman has given in Parliament in 
regard to the position of the Central Welsh Board generally, and to 
dual inspection in particular, have produced a very favourable im- 
pression in Welsh educational circles. Nothing could be more explicit 
than his declaration that there was no intention or desire on the part of 
the Board of Education to hamper the machinery of the Central Welsh 
Board, and his recognition of its work was genuine and even en- 
thusiastic. Dealing with the question of dual inspection, Mr. Runci- 
man declared that, so far as the Welsh Department could get rid of it, 
every effort would be made in that direction. In certain counties, 
such as Glamorgan, Cardigan, Carnarvon, and Cardiff, there was no 
dual inspection whatever and next year there would be a further 
diminution. They intended making as much use as possible of the 
Central Welsh Board, though he reserved to himself the right of send- 
ing the Department’s inspectors whenever he considered that it was 
necessary, and nobody, of course, has ever disputed this power. Next 
year the Board would also revert to the old practice of transmitting 
the analysis forms, &c., through the Central Welsh Board. Mr. 
Runciman could not, however, accept without further consultation the 
suggestion that there should be inserted in the Secondary Regulations 
for Wales a direct recognition of the inspection and examination of the 
Central Welsh Board. It is probable that this point will also be 
allowed, and thus practically all the questions at issue between the two 
authorities will be settled satisfactorily, and no further friction need 
arise between them. 

The sixth annual Summer School in Welsh is being held at the 

Welsh University College of North Wales, Bangor. The 
Summer School, lecturers are Profs. Anwyl, Morris Jones, and 
Lloyd, Dr. Lloyd Williams, Mr. W. J. Gruffydd, 

of Cardiff, Mr. S. J. Evans, and Mr. Ivor Williams. The school has 
been organized to provide teachers in Welsh schools with an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a systematic knowledge of the Welsh language. 


SCOTLAND. 


Some time ago the Universities urged Mr. Asquith, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, to increase the Government grants which are made to 
them and which at present amount to £42,000 a year. Mr. Asquith 
asked for definite statements of the needs of the Universities and 
promised to consider the matter. It is now announced that the Lords 
of the Treasury are about to appoint a small Committee to inquire into 
the work and financial position of the Scottish Universities. The 
names of members of the Committee and the terms of reference are to 
be published later. It is nearly twenty years since the last increase 
was made to the Government grants, and during that time there has 
been a great development in the work of the Universities. The most 
pressing need is a very large increase in the unendowed teaching staff 
(assistants and tutors), mainly in the Faculty of Arts. If the new 
Arts Ordinances are to be satisfactorily worked, something like £30,000 
a year will be required for this purpose alone. 

The Rev. Prof. M. C. Taylor has resigned the Chair of Ecclesiastical 
History in Edinburgh University, to which he was appointed in 1877. 
The Edinburgh University Court has appointed Mr. George Unwin, 
B.A., F.R.H.S., to be Lecturer in Economic History ; Mr. Henry 
Aitken, K.C., to be Lecturer in Mercantile Law ; and Dr. T. S. 
t louston and Dr. George M. Robertson to be joint Lecturers in 
Mental Diseases. 

The Right Hon. William McEwan, who gave the McEwan Hall to 
Edinburgh University, has now given to the University an endowment 
amounting to £6,450, the income of which is to be used for the main- 
tenance and repair of the hall. 

Mr. Alfred W. Gibb, M.A., D.Sc., has been appointed Lecturer in 
Geology in the University of Aberdeen. 

The Scottish Education Bill, which has passed the Grand Committee 
on Scottish Affairs, and which will be considered by the House of 
Commons during the Autumn Session, is a useful but somewhat disap- 
pointing , measure It makes no important change in the present 
educational system. The main problems which a Scottish Education 
Act should solve are—(1) the co-ordination-of primary and secondary 
education, (2) the improvement and the safeguarding of the position of 
the teacher, and (3) the reduction of the extreme inequalities in rating 
in the various School Board districts. An excellent and simple solution 
was proposed in the Bill introduced by the late Government, which 
extended the School Board areas, made the School Boards responsible 
both for primary and secondary education, and instituted Advisory 
Councils, which would enable the Department to ascertain local opinion 
before introducing changes in the educational system. If these pro- 
posals had become law, primary and secondary (including technical) 
education would have been co-ordinated, according to the needs of 
various districts, country teachers would have had opportunities of pro- 
‘motion, and would not have run the risk of dismissal by a petty Parish 
Board on non-educational grounds, and rating would have been equalized 
over large districts. But the Bill was dropped, owing to the opposition, 
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on the one hand, of the parishes in which absurdly low rates would be 
increased, and, on the other hand, of the advocates of a parochial 
democracy. The solution proposed by the old Bill was essentially and 
largely democratic; but the present Government, like the last, has 
found it impossible to face the parochial opposition. Consequently, in 
the new Bill, we have the only alternative—a bureaucratic solution. 
Practically, under the new Bill, the Education Department controls 
everything. It will co-ordinate primary and secondary education, using 
the power of the purse ; it will safeguard the teacher from capricious dis- 
missal by giving him the right of appeal, and it will reduce some of the 
inequalities of rating by giving special grants to poor districts in which 
the rate is very high. There are, of course, to be no advisory councils, 
the country teacher is to have no better chance of promotion, and a 
very large proportion of the anomalies in rating remains unchanged. 
Of all this one can only say that it is a great pity. The Department 
is undoubtedly well manned. It is active, progressive, able, and well 
informed. But when its powers are made so absolute, it will become 
more and more difficult to get the most competent local people to serve 
on School Boards. They will feel that they are not really representa- 
tives of the rate-payers, but are practically agents of the Department. 
On the other hand, there are some valuable provisions in the Bill. 
The various equivalent and other grants applicable to education have 
been consolidated into one fund, from which the department may make 
payments in aid of University, technical and secondary education, as 
well as for other purposes. The School Boards receive administrative 
powers in connexion with the ages at which children go to school, the 
provision to be made for neglected and underfed children, the medical 
inspection of children, and the amount of compulsory education that is 
to be required (¢.g., the question of compulsory attendance at continua- 
tion schools). Provision is also made for a less meagre superannuation 
allowance for teachers. The cumulative vote in the election of School 
Boards is abolished ; but the method of election which is to take its 
place has not yet been definitely determined, and the supporters of 
proportional representation hope that their system may in the end be 
adopted. 
he Bill has aroused very little controversy or discussion in Scot- 
land. It is felt that the changes it makes are not radical, and that, as 
both a Conservative and a Liberal Government have failed to introduce 
a new system, any comprehensive improvement is past praying for. 
While some of the large and progressive School Boards are inclined to 
kick against certain proposals in the Bill (e.g., the introduction of a 
surcharge on expenditure disallowed by the Department), there is a 


general disposition, on the part both of School Boards and teachers, to 
be thankful for small mercies. 


IRELAND. 

The Irish University Bill has at length become law, and the third 

reading (on July 27th) drew forth many congratula 
tions from different sides of the house to the author 
of the measure. Criticisms there were, of course, 
mainly with regard to the prospective affiliation of Maynooth, a matter 
which has been left unconditionally to the decision of the University 
Senate ; Dr. Hagel's amendment, providing that all students of an 
affiliated institution must have studied for at least two academic years 
at a constituent college prior to obtaining a degree, having been rejected. 
Those who know something of the training prescribed for the Roman 


The 
University Bill. 


| Catholic priesthood—a training which involves not only theological 


instruction but discipline of a kind which could not easily be carried 
out save in an institution apart—will understand the serious obstacles 
which such a proposal would place in the way of the recognition of 
Maynooth ; and, while the advantages to be gained by free intercourse 
with lay students are obvious—at any rate, from an outside point of 
view—it is yet highly desirable in the interests of all parties that the 
Irish priesthood should not lose the opportunity of a University educa- 
tion which they have enjoyed hitherto in connexion with the Royal 
University. 

It is to be hoped that in time to come the ecclesiastical authorities 
will see their way to establishing a residential hostel in Dublin and 
thus enabling Maynooth students to attend University lectures and 
mingle in the social life of the University. Meantime, it must be 
remembered that the education given at Maynooth is of a high standard 
and that the staff includes several efficient scholars—a point to which 
Mr. Birrell bore testimony in bis speech on the subject. During the 
passage of the Bill through the Upper House, a clause empowering the 

niversity authorities to erect a chapel within the precincts of the 
University was added, but was subsequently rejected by the Commons. 
As in any case any chapel which may be built in connexion with either 
University must be the outcome of private enterprise and endowment, 
the amendment proposed by the Lords involved a concession to sentr 
ment rather than anything else—as Mr. Birrell said, it was a question 
of building on one side of the road rather than the other ; but doubt 
less it is wise to avoid anything which looks like an infringement of the 

(Continued on page 622.) 
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undenominational character--de jure—of the new foundations. In a 
recent speech at a meeting in Dublin, Dr. Walsh, the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, expressed his gratitude to Mr. Birrell for his endeavours 
on behalf of Irish University education ; so it may be assumed that the 
hierarchy are, on the whole (with the exception of Dr. O'Dwyer), 
satisfied with the Bill—a matter of importance cowards securing a 
successful start for the Dublin University. 


The chief topics among those concerned in primary education during 
the past month or two have been the allotment of 
the proposed grant of £114,000 for bonuses and 

renee fees for Irish teachers, and the question 
of amalgamation of the smaller schools. In the debate on the grant 
at the beginning of July all the Irish members, whatever their political 
differences, joined in protest against the allocation proposed, by which 
no teacher would receive a bonus unless the average attendance in his 
school amounted to 70 and capitation grants were restricted to schools 
with a minimum average attendance of 35. It was pointed out that 
under this scheme nearly 3,000 Irish teachers—some of them of the 
class most in need of the promised aid—would be deprived of the 
benefits of the grant. The National Commissioners themselves were 
of opinion that only schools with less than 20 pupils should be excluded. 
Finally, the vote for the supplementary estimate of £114,000 was with- 
drawn in favour of a vote of £670,718 for the purposes of Irish 
National Education, including a grant in aid to the Teachers’ Pension 
Fund. 

The new rule by which the minimum average attendance for elementary 
schools is raised from ten to fifteen has met with vigorous opposition from 
many school managers through the country—mainly, of course, Protest- 
ants, who are the only ones likely to be affected by the change; and 
an influential deputation, including Dr. Peacocke, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and other leading representatives of the Church of Ireland, 
waited on the Chief Secretary some time since, to protest against the 
change. The question of small schools is a grave difficulty in a country 
like Ireland, where not only the scattered and rural population leads to 
the multiplication of schools with a low average attendance, but also the 
denominational principle underlying the system of national education, 
.and clung to by Protestants no less than Catholics, makes the problem 
-still more complicated. Whatever may be said for the necessity of 
maintaining Protestant schools in districts where the population is 
mainly Catholic, it seems as if the amalgamation of Protestant schools 
wepresenting different sects in such districts might in some cases be 
-attended with advantage. 


Bduoation. 


The event of chief importance in Gaeldom during the month past 
hs has been the Oireachtas, which was held in Dublin 
Movement. during the first week of August and proved a 
complete success, as also the exhibitions of Irish 
industries and art which were held in connexion with it. In his speech 
at the inaugural meeting, Dr. Douglas Hyde, the President of the 
Gaelic League, referred to the new University and the possibilities 
latent in its constitution ; it rested with the Irish people themselves to 
make of it an institution thoroughly national in character and adapted 
to the nature and needs of the people. Passing on to primary 
.education, Dr. Hyde referred to the fact that, whereas a year ago the 
bilingual program was in force in only 41 National schools, it was 
‚now adopted in 150, and there was every likelihood that this number 
-would be doubled in another year. The results of the various com- 
petitions, literary and other, were on the whole satisfactory. The 
essay competitions—which included such diverse subjects as winter 
dairying and a comparison between Old Irish Literature and that of 
Modern Europe—drew forth fewest competitors, but some good work. 
The short story competition had a large number of entries, and, of 
'the stories sent in, eight were recommended by the judges for publica- 
tion, besides the two prize-winners. 

Another very successful competition was a demonstration lesson in 
teaching Gaelic by the ‘‘ Direct Method”; and one of the features of 
Prize-winners’ Concert was a demonstration lesson given on the plat- 
form by a youthful competitor to whom a special prize had to be 
.awarded, the subjects of experiment being three persons ignorant of 
Gaelic who volunteered from among the audience. On two evenings 
-of the week the four prize dramas were acted in the Rotunda by 
members of the Gaelic League: the representation of Gaelic plays— 
-generally short ones and taking their subjects either from Irish history 
or the everyday life of the people—is now a regular feature of Gaelic 
League activity. The Ard-fheis or Committee which sat in connexion 
-with the Oireachtas, and which conducted all its proceedings in Gaelic, 
had under consideration many matters relating to Irish education, 
University, secondary and primary—the question of bilingual schools 
.and the necessity of appointing inspectors acquainted with Gaelic for 
such coming under the last head. 

From the Irish summer schools, which have been at work throughout 
the country during July and August, come encouraging reports of a 
large increase of numbers as well as of activity and enterprise. The 
social element enters largely into the work of these institutions and 
forms a means of mutual instruction as well as entertainment; Gaelic 
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READERS. 


Cloth, 3d. 


Limp cloth, 4d. each. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
MIDSUMMER NICHT'S DREAM. 
JULIUS CAESAR. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 


| Prince Cher 
Beauty and the Beast 


Class corresponding to Stand, I. 


| Ugly Duckling and Little Thumb... 
and the Forest Roe  40pp. 


40 pp. 
Little Snowdrop and the ‘Three Sisters 
Class corresponding to Stand, II. 


Stand III.—(contd.) 
Adapted from JoHN RUSKIN. 
The King of the Golden River 


From the ARABIAN NIGHTS, 


Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves .. 36 pp. 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp... 52 pp. 


48 pp. 
56 pp. 


PP- 


KINC HENRY V. The Two Brothers. By J. & W. GRIMM 48 pp. 
KINC JOHN. The Wild Swans. Bs Haws ANDERSEN 48 pp. Class corresponding to Stand, IV. 
HAMLET | Adapted from ss Ae BROWN. The Young Canadians. By ]J.FiNNEMORE. 48 pp. 

x The Christmas Cuckoo .. . 48 pp. The Young Australian. Do. 56 pp. 
RICHARD Il. Story of Seeyah, the Red Boy. Do. 40 pp 
MACBETH. | Class corresponding to Stand, III. 

The Giant Baby. By Mrs. A. BALDWIN. 40 pp. | From the ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

THE TEMPEST. | Hubert the Shepherd. Do. 40pp. | Sindbad the Sailor .. 48 pp. 


BY THE HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Author of '' Talks with Mr. Gladstone, '' Benjamin Jowett: 
a Personal Memoir,'' &c. 


EIGHTH EDITION.— Demy 8vo, pp. 460. With Photogravures 
of Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache and Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache. 
Cloth elegant, gilt top, price 7s, 6d. 


Safe 
Studies Recollections of Mr. Grote and Mr. 
* Babbage — Mr. Tennyson’s Social 


Philosophy — Physical and Moral Courage — The Upper 
Engadine—Notes and Recollections of Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, Dean Stanley, and Canon Kingsley . The Epicurist's 
Lament— Poems by B. L. T. (Hon. Mrs. A. Tollemache) 


Contents :—Historical Prediction— 
Sir G. C. Lewis and Longevity-— 


—Index to the Classical and other Quotations, with English | 


renderings. 


FIFTH EDITION.—Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 


price 3s. 6d. 
Stones of Contents: — The Cure for 
eath — Fearless Deaths — 

Divine Economy of Truth. 

Mark Pattison—Mr. Romanes's Catechism—Neochristianity 
and Neocatholicism: a Sequel. Index to the Classical and 


Incurables — The Fear of 
Stu mbling. Appendices :—Recollections of 
other Quotations, with English renderings. 


One of the most stimulating writers of the day, especially i in the sketch-portraits 
of the people who have influenced him. His essay on Mark Pattison is not likely to 
be forgotten by any Oxford man, or, indeed, by any student of modern letters, who 
has chanced to read it, and it is safe to foretell that the same will be the case with the 

' Personal Memoir’ in which he has enshrined his recollections of the late Master of 
Balliol "— The Times. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Literary Egotism—Charles Austin— | 
IV. . 


| XIV. . . . . ARITHMETIC [in July 1908) , , , , 


IDOLA PULPITORUM : 


PITFALLS or tHe PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


a series of articles will be found in “The pee of Education ” :— 


I. . INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE [in November 1906] , J, 
By JOHN ADAMS, Professor of Education, University of London. 
II. . . . . . GUASSICS [in December 1906) . , . . > II. 
By H. G. HART, sometime Head Master of Sedbergh. 
III. . . ENGLISH [in January 1907] , , , III. 
By ARTHUR BURRELL, Principal of Borough Road Training College. 
FRENCH (in February and March 1907]. , , IV. 
By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Divisional Inspector to the London County 
Council (Modern Languages). 
V. . »« SCIENCE lin April 19097) , , , MN 
By T. PERCY NUNN, Vice-Principal, London Day Training College. 
VI. . . . . NATURE STUDY [in May 1907}, . . . VI. 
By T. RAYMONT, Vice-Principal, Goldsmiths' College. 

I. . HISTORY [inJuse:957]] . . . . . VII. 
By s. S. TF. FLETCH ER, Lecturer on Education, University of Cambridge. 
VIII. . PHYSICAL TRAINING [in July 1997] . . VIII. 
By CoLoNEL MALCOLM FOX, H.M. Inspector of Physical Training. 


EX. . LJ . . . DRAWING [in August 1907] *. LJ > . LJ IX. 
By W. E. SPARKES, Art Master, South Kensington. 


X. . . DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE .. . X 
DOMESTIC ARTS [in November 1907] 
By ALICE RAVENHILL. 
| XI. LJ es . LI GEOMETRY [in December 1907] . e XI. 
By H. WINIFRED STURGE, The Mount School, York. 
XII. . GEOGRAPHY [in January 1908] , , XII. 


By Dr. HERBERTSON, Reader in Geography, Oxford University. 
XIII. . . . MUSIC TEACHING [in June 1908), . , XIII, 
By ARTHUR SOMERVELL, Inspector of Music to the Board of Education. 
XIV. 

By P. B. BALLARD, Inspector of Schools to the London County Council. 


[Single copies of any one of the above numbers can be sent post free for 
8d.; or the fifteen for 7s. 6d.] 


| LONDON : WILLIAM RICE, 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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debates on various subjects, grave and gay, being a common feature, 
while the Ausfige which re invariably in the. program of the 
German holiday courses have been adopted also. 

An interesting departure in secondary education is being made by 
the editor of the Claidheamh Soluis (Padraig MacPiarais, B.A., B.L.), 
who has just opened a bilingual school in Dublin. The qualifications 
of the staff, in other subjects as well as Irish, augur well for the success 
of St. Enda's School (Sgoil Eanna), as the new venture is to be called. 


SCHOOLS. 


BRIGHTON, WisTONs ScHoor.—In the June examination of the 
Cambridge Higher Local, our three candidates, Joyce Cobb, Marjorie 
Jarrett, and Joyce Pollard, took First Class Honours in Group A; 
Marjorie Jarrett and Joyce Pollard gaining distinction in Early English. 
Edith Robinson, who last year gained first class in Group A with three 
distinctions, is this year alone in the first class on the results of the 
Teachers’ Diploma Examination at the Cambridge Training College. 

CHELTENHAM LADIRS’ CoLLEGE.— The !tollowing have passed the 
London University Intermediate Examination :—Arts: Elsie M. G. 
Bren, Sibyl I. M. Carr, Gladys Daubeny, Winifred M. H. Davies, 
Christine G. Downie, Naomi C. Flecker, Margaret E. IL. Fowle, 
Anna D. P. Johnson, Rose C. Jukes, Dorothy Leech, Annie G. H. 
O'Loughlin, Frances W. Pearson, Norah E. Roberts, Kathleen F. 
Walker, Katharine M. Windley. Science: Winifred M. Ellis, Clair 
H. H. Garrett, Winifred Smith, Margaret I. W. Witton. The follow- 
ing have passed the Matriculation Examination :—First Division: 
Margaret F. Cotterell, Oriel J. Flecker, Winifred E. Stülpnagel. 
Second Division: Mildred F. Andrews, Margaret H. Chambers, 
Margaret A. Cramphorn, Marjorie J. Daubeny, Dorothy Gilbert, 
Elsie F. Green, Edna W. Jardine, Norah W. Kellett, Ada M. Oakes, 
Helen A. Stephens, Caroline A. Todd, Gertrude M. Ward. 

EDINBURGH, ST. GEORGE'S TRAINING COLLEGE. —AÀt the recent 
examinations of the Cambridge Teachers Training Syndicate, the 
following students obtained certificates for Theoretical Knowledge of 
Educational Principles and Practical Efficiency as Teachers :—Class I. : 
Muriel Waugh, M.A. (Hons.), Elsa H. L. Danielsson. Class II. : 
Jeannie B. Thomson, M.A. (Hons.), with distinction for practical 
teaching ; Esther McKibbin, M.A. Class III. : Catherine A. Fer- 
guson, Doré M. Lightfoot, Ethel M. Sturrock. Miss Thomson has 
been appointed assistant mathematical mistress at the Manchester High 
School for Girls; Miss McKibbin, Assistant Mistress, Lincoln High 
School for Girls; and Miss Waugh, English Mistress, Bournemouth 
Collegiate School for Girls, The following bursaries, tenable during 
session 1908-9 have been awarded to students entering the College in 
October: the Gilchrist Bursary of £30 to Miss Margaret H. McBean, 
M.A. (Hons.) ; and bursaries of £20 and £15 offered by the College 
Union of Former Students to Miss Winifred M. H. Campsie, M.A., 
and Miss Margaret H. P. Spiers, M.A., respectively. Miss Ida 
Thomson, M.A. St. Andrews, with Honours in Classics and holder 
of the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma, has been appointed Lecturer on 
Method. 

OXFORD, MILHAM FORD SCHOOL.—Miss Beatrice Fullford, B.Sc., 
has resigned her post of science mistress at Milham Ford School, 
having been appointed Organizing Secretary for the Y.M.C.A. in 
Japan. The school is also losing Miss M. Burton, B.A., who has been 
appointed Head Mistress of the Waterford High School. The follow- 
ing new appointments to the staff have been made :—Miss A. K. 
Edwards, of Newnham College, Cambridge, classical mistress ; Miss 
Muriel Thompson, M.Sc., science mistress ; and Miss Jessie Lowson, 
M.A., mathematical mistress in the Kindergarten. 

PuRLEY, RussELL Hitt ScHOOL.—The new term started on 
August 15. ‘*Old Russellian Day” is Saturday, September 5, the 
special function this year being the unveiling of the portrait of Mr. 
Alfred G. Ayles, a former Head Master. Stanley G. Wylde is cap- 
tain of the school and Horace Halse senior prefect, with Blake, 
Brown, Foulsham, Knight, and Turley as new prefects. 

SOUTHWARK, ST. OLAVB’s SCHOOL.—On Prize Day, July 30, the 
prizes were distributed by the Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell. The 
chief awards were :—for English literature, H. G. Wright ; for Divinity, 
E. C. Hole, J. W. Hood ; for Classics, T. St. Q. Hill; for Mathe- 
matics, W. Buddin ; for a Declamation, W. Buddin; for Chemistry 
and Physics, W. R. Scott ; for a knowledge of Ruskin, W. R. Scott ; 
for a knowledge of Tennyson, W. J. Mason; for a knowledge of 
Vergil, T. St. Q. Hill, E. C. Hole; for a Latin Epigram, T. St. Q. 
Hill, who submitted the following : 


* Ad Dorando, virum Mutinensem cursu Marathonio tantum 
non victorem. 
Durando iam victor eras ; sed dura fuit sors 
Vincenti, palmam surripuitque manu. 
Tu bene certasti ; poterat nam vincere quivis : 
Quis negat? At paucis sic meruisse datur." 


To the successes at Oxford and Cambridge the following distinctions 
(Continued on page 626.) 


EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S SERIES OF 


NEW OROGRAPHICAL MAPS 


Compiled under the direction of 
H. J. MAOKÍINDBR, M.A, ' 
Late Reader in raphy in the University of Oxford, and Director of the London 
ool of Economics and Political Science. 

These Maps are primarily intended to depict the physical features of the 
Continents, but by the employment of the device of grey, almost transparent lettering, 
many names have been inserted without spoiling the graphic effect of the colouring. 
The contour lines have been drawn at the same intervals above and below the sea 
level, with the result of rendering visible the true contrast hetween land elevations 
and ocean depths. The confusion of ideas which often follows on the cursory study 
of maps whereon the lowlands are shown in one colour and the uplands in another 
has been avoided by the employment of deepening tints of only one colour on the 
land, and of another on the sea. The volume of the rivers has been carefully 
considered, and owing to the subdued lettering the proper relative significance of 
each is plainly shown. The frontiers of countries have been marked by distinct, 
though subordinate, broken lines, and every town of a given minimum population 
has been indicated by a symbol. 

. MAP OF BUROPH. 
Four Sheets, 60 x 54 inches ; 63-1 miles to an inch (1 : 4,000,000). 
‘As an illustration of the building of a continent the map is excellent.”—Geo- 


graphical Teacher. 
MAP OF AFRIOA. 


Four Sheets, 50x 58 inches ; 11$ miles to an inch (1 : 7,286, 400). 


“ This is an excellent ie mep, admirably clear and attractive. It is a striking 
instance of what simplicity of colouring can do." —.ScAoo/. 


MAP OF PALESTINE. 
Four Sheets, 52 x 62 inches ; 4 miles to an inch (1 : 253,440). 
t [t forms an excellent wall-map.”—Geographical Teacher. 
4. MAP OF ASIA. 
Four Sheets, 58 x 50 inches ; 140 miles to an inch (1 : 8,870,400). 
‘TIt is a good map, clear, bold, and attractive, and worthy a place in any school."— 
Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society. 
. MAP OP NORTH AMBERIOA. 
Four Sheets, 52 x 60 inches ; 94:9 miles to an inch (1: 6,013,500). 
** One of the best school maps depicting the physical features of North America 
that have been produced." — Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. 
6. MAP OF SOUTH AMHBRIOCA. 
Four Sheets, 52 x 60 inches ; 94 miles to an inch (1 : 6,000,000). 
'" An addition to the excellent series of orographically coloured wall maps."— 


Geographical Journal. . 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


7. MAP OF AUSTRALASIA. 
Four Sheets, 58 x 50 inches ; 85 miles to an inch (1 : 5,385,600). 
‘* Thoroughly trustworthy and up to date. . . . Altogether we can thoroughly 
recommend these maps—all of them—for the class room." —School World. 
PRICE OP BACH MAP; 
Ooloured Sheets, 16s.; Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 20s. 


Complete Prospectus on application. 


STANFORD'S 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Revised, and in great part Rewritten, with New Illustrations and Maps. 13 Vols. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. each. (Sold separately). 


“ English geography may be proud of such a series." —A thenarumm. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Vol. II. MALAYSIA AND THE PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. 
By F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.A., M.D. 
Second Edition. Revised by A. H. KEANE, LL.D. 
590 pages. 16 Maps and Charts. 47 Illustrations. 


Illustrated Prospectus of the complete Series gratis om application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., Leader of the Royal Geographical Society's 
East African Expedition, 1878. 
Sirth Edition. Revised by A. H. KEANE, LL.D., F.R.G.S. 
so Maps and numerous Diagrams. 503 pages, demy 8vo. Price 13s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY: 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By H. J. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. 


The particular scope of this work is the co-ordination of Physical and Regional 
Geography by the aid of the Organic and Inorganic Sciences. It has been the writer $ 
aim throughout to explain each phenomenon dealt with in the simplest possible 
language, and only after this has been done, sometimes more than once, to give it & 
“ scientific label.’ . 

174 pages, 53 Illustrations, and 11 Maps and Charts. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 

' The book is exceptionally rich in well executed maps. . . . May be recommended 
to the careful attention of teachers of geography." — Nature. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


Geographer to His Majesty the King. 
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By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., 


Formerly Head Master of the City of London School. 


VIA LATINA. A first Latin Book. 
66th Thousand. 


English Composition. 


duction to English Grammar. 


and. 4s. 6d. 


Lonpon: SEELEY & CO., Ltd. 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Posts Wanted. 


Prepaid rate: 30 words, 2s. ; each 10 words 
after, 6d. (Use of Office address, 1s. extra.) 
For Jatest time for receiving these announce- 
ments see front page. 

(Replies to advertisements marked 3& should 
be sent wader cover to "The Journal of 
Education” Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C., i euch case accompanied by a 
loose stamp to cover postage on to adver- 
tiser. Post Cards will mot be sent on.) 


YMNASTIC, GAMES, AND 
SPORTS MISTRESSES. — LIVERPOOL 

GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE. — Pally 
trained Teachers disengaged and qualified to teac 
Drilling and Gymnastics (Swedish and British systems), 
Fencing, Swimming, Dancing, Horse-riding, Cricket 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Tennis, Badminton, Rem 
Exercises and Massage, Sick-nursing, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. Apply — PRINCIPAL, 171 Bedford Street, 
Liverpool. 


* AMES AND GYMNASTIC MIS- 
TRESSES with exceptional qualifications can 

be obtained on application to A. ALEXANDER, Prin- 
cipal, Physical Training College, Southport. 


XFORD M.A. (Hons.) seeks 

_ Army or University Tutorship or Managing 
Principalship in Ladies' Preparatory for Boys.—N. 
Barrett, 88 Southmoor Road, Oxford. 


OUNG FRENCH GENTLE- 


A MAN, 18 years, good education, would like 
Situation au pair in Boys' School. Good family of 
teachers; best references. Address—Madame PEs- 
Pace’ Professeur au Lycée Racine, 26 rue du Rocher, 

aris. 


PRINCIPAL of high-class School 


wishes to thoroughly recommend German 
Lady. Non-resident. ighly educated. German, 
Grammatical French, and an excellent Piano Mistress. 
Good Performer.—26 Chaffinch Road, Beckenham. 


XPERIENCED German MUSIC 


MISTRESS desires Visiting Engagements in 
or near London. Has taught in German onservatoire. 
Successful in Examinations. German and Music. 
Very patient and thorough. Excellent references.— 
26 nch Road, Beckenham, Kent. 


WVOUNG English Lady wants Post. 
ed 


] Certificated Modern Language Teacher. 
Train in Germany. Experience in Germany, 
France, United States. Excellent references. Post 
in or near London. Non-resident or Visiting pre- 
ferred. Address—Miss S. BROWNE, 30 Warren Street, 
Brookline, Mass., U.S.A. 


OUNG French Ladies, Brevet 
upérieur, Drawing, Painting, Needlework, ask 
for a SITUATION in an English famil ,au pair or 
small salary. Write—Mdlles. Duru & Sonar. 42 
Rue Leberthon, Bordeaux, France. 


180th Thousand. 3s. 6d. 
LATIN PROSE THROUGH ENGLISH IDIOM. Rules 
and Exercises in Latin Composition. 49th Thousand. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY. Rules and Exercises on 
Is. 6d., cloth. 
HOW TO PARSE. An attempt to apply the Principles of 
.. Scholarship to English Grammar. 33rd Thousand. 3s. 6d., cloth. 
HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 
38th Thousand. 


ENGLISH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE. By the 
Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., and Sir J. R. SEELEY. 


| 
| 
| 


reduced prices. 


An Intro- 
2s., cloth. 


33rd Thous- 


LADY requires a Post as 

SECRETARY to a School or PRIVATE. 
SECRETARY to a Head Mistress in September. 
Oxford History Schools. German learnt abroad. 
Trained for Private Secretarial work and special In- 
dexing by Miss Petherbridge, Secretarial Bureau, 
2a Conduit Street. Apply—Miss WARNER RyDAt, 

oodford Green. 


RENCH LADY seeks VISITING | 


ENGAGEMENTS in London Schools and 
Families. Ten years’ experience with pupils, from 
beginners to Girls preparing for College. High refer- 
ences from first-class Schools and Families. 
disc pbarian: cM Me LovsEAvu, 6 Talbot Square, Hyde 
Park, W. : 


EBILDETE Deutsche, 21 Jahre, 


musikalisch, der französischen Sprache michtig, 
2 Jahre in Institut als Lehrerin tátig gewesen, sucht 
in grosser Stadt Englands passende Anstellung. Adr. 
TE WICHMANN, Pyrmunt, Deutschland. 


ERMAN KINDERGARTEN 

MISTRESS, Certificated, speaking French 

and a little English, wants Post in School or Family. 

Au pair.—Frl. ANNA ALBRECHT, Neunkirchen, bei 
Vienna, Austria. 


INDERGARTEN or FORM I. 


MISTRESS requires Post in rcd 
Non-resident preferred. igher Certificate N. F.U., 
Elementary Ling Certificate. Higher Local History. 
—R.S., 47 Mount Nod Road, Streatham, S.W 


ADY (trained and experienced) 
requires Position as SECRETARY. Sbort- 


hand, Typewriting, French and German (acquired 
abroad).—K. McDermott, 33 Dacre Park, Black- 


heath, S.E. 


RENCH TRANSLATIONS and 


Corrections through Correspondence; also 
Private Lessons at home or otherwise from French 
Teacher (bighly qualified), Address—Madame Cox, 
126 Queen's Road, Bayswater, W. 


VIOLIN MISTRESS, L.R.A.M., 
A.G.S.M., desires Visiting Post, in or near 


London. Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, En- 
semble Lessons given. Associate, Exhibitioner, G.S. M. 
Excellent testimonials.—M ARGERY Hope, 104 Sandrock 
Road, Lewisham, S.E. 


.R. A. M., Pupil of Sydney Blakiston, 


Esq., seeks Post as MUSIC MISTRESS. 
Very successful in preparing for Associated Board 


Examinations. Subjects: Piano, Harmony, Class 
Singing. — Miss KEMPTHORNE, Kenley Rectory, 
Shrewsbury. 


ODERN LANGUAGE MIS- 

TRESS, experienced Teacher, French 
diplômée, German, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Eng- 
lish (acquired abroad), requires Post for September, 
Address — Madame 
France. 


G rss AND DRILLING MIS- 


. L., Poste Restante Caen, 


TRESS desires Post next Term. Five years' 
School experience. Church of England.—Miss E. C. 
Terry, 9 Bicester Road, Aylesbury. 


To Teachers and others. 


Write by return for our 60-Page CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL & 
COLLEGE CLASS-BOOKS, second-hand and new, at greatly 
Sent on application to any address Post Free.— 


ANDREW BAXENDINE, Educational Bookseller, 


15 CHAMBERS STREET, EDINBURGH. 


PRICE HADF-A-CROWMN. 


MOTHERS’ SONGS, GAMES, AND STORIES. 


AN ENGLISH REC OF FROEBEL'S “MUTTER- 


ND KOSE.LIEDER." 


By FRANCIS and EMILY LORD. 
[This Edition contains ALL the Pictures and Music.] 


LoNDOoN : WILLIAM RICE, 3 BRoADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 


: | ‘HE ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 
VERSITY WOMEN TEACHERS recom- 
mends highly qualified 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES __ 


with University distinctions (Degree or equivalent), 
some with good experience, i 
Open to Engagements:— . à 

Classics: (1) Tripos II. ; also English, History, Games ; 
trained. (2) B.A. Vic.; also English, French, 
History, Geography, Mathematics, usic, Games, 
Drill; trained. . 

Science : (t) B.Sc. Lond., Hons. and A.R.C.S. ; 
Physics ; also Mathematics, Mechanics, Chemistry, 
Geology. (2) B.Sc. Liv., Chemistry, Physics ; 
also Mathematics, Form subjects. (3) B.Sc. Dur., 
Botany, Physics ; also Mathematics, English, 
History, Chemistry, Needlework, Drill ; £rained. 


Mathematics: (1) B.A. Lond.; also Classics, Geo- 
graphy, Form subjects, Games, (2) B.A. Lond. ; 
also French, English, History, Geograph : 
(3) M.A. Aber. ; also French (acquired a rond); 

orm subjects, Geography ; trained. 


Modern Languages: (1) Tripos I., French and Ger- 
man (acquired abroad); also Latin, Form sub- 
jects. (2) Tripos III., English, French (acquired 
abroad) ; also Classics, elementary Science. 
(3) M.A. Aber., Hons. I., French and German 
(acquired abroad) ; also English, Mathematics, 
Latin, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting. 

(4) M.A. Edin., French and German (acquired 

abroad) ; also English, Drawing, Mathematics, 
Latin, Gymnastics ; trained. (5) B.A. Wales, 
Hons. II., French (acquired abroad) ; also Latin, 
German, Englisb, Botany, History, Mathematics. 
(6) B.A. Wales, French (acquired abroad) ; also 
Latin, nes Mathematics, Music, Drawing, 
Needlework ; trained. 

English and History: (1) Tripos IL, History ; also 
French (acquired abroad), Latin, English. 
Q Tripos II., History; also English, Phonetics, 

ames. G) M.A. St. And., Hons. IL, History ; 
also Mathematics, English, Latin ; trained. 
(4) B.Litt. Dur. ; also Moral Science, Greek, 
French; trained. (5) B.Litt. Dur. ; also French, 
Latin, Mathematics, Geography, Drawing, Needle- 
work, Kindergarten ; /raiwed. (6) B.A. Wales, 
Hons. III., History; also French, English, Latin, 
Geography, clement ary Science, Drill; trained. 
(7) B.A. Vic. ; also Latin, French, Geography, 
Drawing, Needlework, Music, Singing ; trained. 
(8) B.A. Wales ; also Mathematics, Botany, ele- 
mentary Classics. 


Applications to be made to the SECRETARY, 66 
BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, W. 


Calling hours: during School Holidays Wednes- 
days only, 2 to 4 p.m, 


ANTED, by young Lady holding 

First Class Certificates, Post as MUSIC 

MISTRESS or ASSISTANT MUSIC MISTRESS 

in High School, resident. Certificated and recom- 

nda by Pm Fenny Davies and Madame Alice 
uer, — Miss RoBERTS 

Dorset Square, N.W. ES AA RES 


M Uste MISTRESS (passed prac- 


tical part and one paper L.R.A.M.) seeks 
Re-engagement in School, resident or non-resident. 
Offers Pianoforte, Violin, Theory, Class and Solo Sing- 
ing, elementary Harmony. Four years’ experience. 
Successful in preparing for Examinations. Good refer- 
ences.—Miss Cox, Bridge House, Bridport. 


School and Teachers’ Advertisements are continued on pages 626, 627, 628, 629, 630, and 631. 
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in London examinations are to be added :—W. Buddin, F. R. Ennos, 
A. R. Gregory, J. T. Scott, S. W. Bunker have passed the Inter. 
Science Examination ; A. Wills and M. Gross the Prelim. Science ; 
and E. T. Heather the Inter. Arts. 

WORCESTER HIGH SCHOOL.—M. Bartlett has gained a Second 
Class in the Oxford Final Honour School of Modern Languages 
(French); M. Tree has taken a Second Class in Oxford Honour 
Moderations in Mathematics. On June 20 the school celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation. The Old Girls gave an 
entertainment to the present girls, and, after it, the Head Mistress 
entertained all at tea. The Commemoration festivities were renewed 
on July 27, when all Old Girls and many friends were invited to a 
garden party at the school. In the evening the Old Girls met again 
at a conversazione. On July 28 there was a celebration of the Holy 
Communion at the Cathedral, and after mattins a special sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Canon Chappell, Elead Master of the 
King’s School, Worcester. In connexion with the Silver Commemo- 
ration, a Loan and Bursary scheme has been begun to help those who 
otherwise could not have the education of the school, or who desire to 
go on to the University afterwards. 


SCHOOLS AND KINDERGARTENS IN 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


The Froebel Society has been making an inquiry with respect 
to schools and institutions in other countries for children between 
three and seven years of age, and has obtained some most interesting 
and valuable information on the subject. The countries include 
France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, Finland, Russia, Italy, Egypt, Japan, the Colonies, and 
the United States. 

As might have been expected, the conditions greatly in different 
parts of the world. In most countries the age at which attendance at the 
primary schools becomes compulsory is six years; but in a few it is 
seven, and, generally speaking, the State makes no provision for 
children below this age. In some cases it is done by the municipality 
or voluntary effort is supplemented and aided out of public funds; but 
these institutions are rather of the nursery type, and formal lessons 
have little or no place in them. 

The Report is to be published as an appendix to a Special Re 
the same subject which is to be issued shortly by the Board of 
tion. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for July is Miss 
C. V. Butler, 14 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
TEN GUINEAS. 

Prizes to the above amount are offered for the following 
subjects. The full award will not be made unless, tn the 
opinion of independent judges, there are candidates of 
sufficient merit, but a minimum of Five Guineas 1s 


guaranteed. 
DRAWING. 


1. A water-colour landscape. 
2. A figure-group in black and white. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
1. A set of six Kodaks. 
2. A study of flowers. 
3. An interior. 
LITERARY. 


1. Description of a Holiday Resort (limit 1,000 words). 
2. An epitaph (in any language) on a Pet. 
No entries will be received after September 16. Photographs 


(except those of prize winners) and drawings will be returned if accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed wrapper. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by September 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 


These Schoel and Teachers’ Advertise- HYSICAL CULTURE.—Post re- 
quired (Resident or acm) by 

and trained TEACHER, M.L.S.P.E., 

Gymnastics, British, German, Swedish and Remedial 

Drill, Dancing, Games, and 


ments are continued from page 625. 
ATRON, Certificated for Health 


Music.—E. 
Exercises and Massage, and highly recom- = 


., 208 High Road, Lee, 


RENCHMAN (twenty-seven) 

seeks Situation as FRENCH TEACHER. 

Very good references. Three years’ teaching. French 

Brevet d'Instituteur, Université de Paris. Write— 
Mr. J. Bocnos, 40 Sbort's Garden, London, W.C. 


Certificated 
L.B.C.P.E. 


Swimming. Also Junior 
.E. 


mended by doctors and others, Gentlewoman, seeks 
Post at high-class School. — X. Y., Eversleigh, 
St. Osyth's Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 


VT AT RO N.—Post required by 


Gentlewoman in good School. Thorougbl 
competent, good Manager, Housekeeping if required. 
Tall, well educated. Last references 234 years. State 
salary.—G., 11 Bedwardine Road, Upper Norwood, 
London. 


ADY Art Student would give half- 


day Assistance in School (London) in return 
for Home. Drawing, Painting, Needlework, or help 
with Juniors. Some teaching experience.— MARSDEN, 
4 Crown Buildings, Matlock. 


ARISIENNE, Protestant Lady 


(Diplóme Supérieur, experienced in Public 
School teaching, good disciplinarian), desires Re-en- 
gagement. Successful for Examinations. Gouin’s 
Method if desired. Literature, Composition, Grammar, 
— PARISIENNE, Sharp's, Queen's Terrace, N.W 


'A S MUSIC MISTRESS, A.R.C.M,, 


Bronze and Silver Medallist. Piano, Singing, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, History of Music. wo 
years’ reference. — 11,232 E, Hooper s 13 Regent 
Street, London. Many excellent Teachers disengaged. 
Printed list gratis. Introduction free. Established 
1881. 


BROAD or England.—As NURS- 
ERY GOVERNESS, LADY NURSE, or 
ASSISTANT MATRON. Capable, experienced, 
fond of Children, understands Infants, Needlewoman. 
First lessons. Excellent references. —3,081N, Hooper's, 
13 Regent Street, London. Many others. 


——M— ——— 


OUNG LADY, with High School 


education, requires Post as PUPIL- TEACHER 
in’ Seneca! for next term.— Hunt, Seckford Hall, Wood- 
ridge. 


OVERNESS or NURSERY 


: GOVERNESS. Young Italian Lady (24), 
Diplomée, speaking French, English ; Painting, clever 
Needlework; wishes Situation in a g School or 
Family. English references. Address—CHIARELLI, 
via Ponte Rosso s, Firenze. 


FRENCH young Lady (25), Certi- 
ficated, experienced, requires an Ea eene 
in a School. No salary, only Boarding an nglish 
Lessons.—Mlle. Marcap&, Rochebrune, Isle-Saint- 
Cast (Cótes-du-Nord), France. 


ILVER Medallist, Royal Academy 


of Music, Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, 
Theory, desires Post September. Excellent testi- 
moni Experienced 8 years.—Miss Dzz, Cranleigb, 
Upper Tennyson Road, Luton, Beds. 


USIC MISTRESS, A.R.C.M. 


(Pianoforte Teaching) and other Certificates, 
desires Visiting Engagement at School in or near 
London. Pianoforte, Harmony, Form Theory. 
Highest testimonials. — Miss E. Berwin Foss, 
40 Woolstone Road, Forest Hill, S. E. 


Ir MERE by L.R.A.M., 


A.R.C.M., Visiting work for Pianoforte, 
Theory, Harmony, Form, and Analysis. 
successes at Examinations. Seven years’ experience. 
Excellent testimonials. Especial teaching for Paper 
work for all Examinations. Pupil of Stewart Mac. 
pherson, Esq., for the latter.—MaAnioN SHARWOOD, 
36 Hitherfield Road, Streatham, S.W. 


YMNASTIC AND GAMES 

MISTRESS desires appointment, September, 

First Class Training College Diploma, Gold Medallist, 

Certificated Remedial Gymnast and Masseuse. Swed- 

ish, German, and other Drills, Swimming, Rowing, 

Games. First-class advanced Physiology and Hygiene 
Certificates. —G., 20 Hayne Road, Beckenbam. 


Over 100 


M USIC MISTRESS (Violin and 

'Cello), certificated and experienced, seeks 
Post in high-class School or Conservatorium. Would 
train orchestra and give lectures. Address—Frl. SIEG- 
FRIED, Bahnhofstrasse, Jena. 


WEDISH GYMNASTIC AND 


GAMES MISTRESS (certificated Mme. Os- 
terberg) desires Post for Autumn term. First Class 
Certificate for Teaching, Over two years’ experience. 
—H., Tansley, Lytham, Lancs. 


Ree Post as ART MIS- 


TRESS. Certificated ; experienced. Able to 
prepare for Ablett and South Kensington Examina- 
tions. Would also teach Junior Music or English.— 
Miss M. HopcsoN, 20 High Street, Hythe. 


ANTED, in September, Post as 

JUNIOR MISTRESS in good Private or 

High School. Certificated. Cambridge Higher Local 

Honours. Usual English subjects. French and Ger 

man. Age 21.—Miss MARSHALL, 2 Highworth Villas, 
Worthing. 


M 9E MISTRESS, L.T.C.L, 


desires Pesition in good School, London or 
Home Counties preferred. Piano, Theory, Class Sing- 
ing. Performer. Art Needlework if desired.—Miss 
HaALronp, Bisham, Marlow, Bucks. 


Y OUNG French Lady (Brevet 

Supérieur) seeks Situation in School or Family. 
Small salary. Highly recommended.— Mile. G., West 
Bank School, Bideford, Devon. 


EUNE File Française, Brevet 
Supérieur, wishes to find Post in School for 
October. ood education. Highly recom- 

mended.—Apply to Mlle. Diarp, so rue du Docteur 
Blanche, Paris. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION 
AND CONGRESS. 


HE Third International Art Congress, dealing with Drawing and 

its Teaching and with Art as applied to Industries, held from 

August 3-8, 1908, at the London University and the Royal College of 

Art, will stand as a landmark in the history of art teaching for many 
years to come. 

One of a series designed to be held once every four years, this most 
recent Art Congress has proved even more successful than either of its 
predecessors, the first of which was the Congress held in Paris in 1900, 
on the initiative of a number of leading French teachers of drawing 
and the second the Conference held at Berne in 1904. 

No less than thirty-eight countries, including all the British colonies 
and India, responded to the official invitation, and sent either delegates 
or exhibits, or in most cases both, and probably the exhibition of draw- 
ings and other art work was the largest ever brought together. Not 
only were all the leading countries of Europe represented, but far-off 
lands, such as Mexico, gave evidence of the progress they are making 
in art education. A special feature was the magnificent exhibit from 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris, which had never before been shown 
outside France, while the work sent by our own Royal School of Art 
and the Retrospective Art Exhibition, covering the years 1897 to 1908, 
also attracted much attention. Primary, secondary, and technical art 
work were all in evidence, but there was a good deal of comment on 
the absence of any exhibits from the leading English public schools. 

It would be impossible in a single article to deal with the whole of 
such an exhibition as this, which even to experts must have been well 
nigh overwhelming in its vastness ; we can only notice some of the 
most conspicuous features of the work exhibited by secondary schools. 
The strength of this part of the display was a very satisfactory indica- 
tion of the interest such schools now take in art. And it was a 
secondary-school art mistress who initiated the movement in this 
country, and by her devotion, self-sacrifice, ability, and perseverance 
ensured the success of the undertaking. Miss Ethel M. Spiller’s 
name has long been familiar to members of Congresses, and the great 
ovation she received on the final day when she was publicly presented 
with an internationally subscribed testimonial by the President, the 
Earl of Carlisle, for her valuable services as Honorary Secretary, had 
been fairly earned by years of incessant work. 

If one thing more than any other may be taken as a mark of 
pere between the work of this Congress and the last, it is the clear 
evidence of attention being given to the study of colour and of truthful 
tone renderings, and the subordination of mere outline, which is now 
regarded as a means to an end rather than an end in itself. There 
seems also a very general desire to connect mechanical drawing with 
clay-modelling and other manual-training subjects in a more thorough 
manner than has hitherto been attempted. It was most instructive to 
compare experiments in the teaching of ‘‘colour” in the different 
countries. Undoubtedly the United States and Switzerland take a lead 
in this direction, and we ourselves follow very closely. 

There has been a very earnest attempt to tackle this important 
problem in our own secondary schools (not to mention other grades), 
and Nature and still life have been made subservient to this end. 
Work in coloured stuffs and materials, stencilling, illuminating, and 
other exercises have been set with this same object. 

Unfortunately, the exhibit of modelling in boys' schools was quite in- 
adequate, mainly because its utility and the best methods of teaching 
it are not generally known; we may refer, for instance, to its great 
value to military cadets in their modelling of miniature maps, camp 
dispositions, entrenchments, and so forth; to its usefulness in setting- 
out mouldings by templates; to its utility in expressing solid objects 
from plan and elevation, and to many other practical uses. It is 
therefore a pity its employment is not more common. 

On the other hand, practical design in actual embroidery, ceramic 
ware (tiles and pottery), repoussé, wood-carving, lithography, and 
book illustration has been attempted, and lettering has been more 
carefully attended to. 

Generally, Nature and object drawing (with and without back- 
grounds), memory and action drawing, outdoor and indoor studies, 
landscape, drapery, life, composition, and illustrative drawing are all 
making headway and becoming universal. Mere *'* tricks" are greatly 
at a discount. 

A few observations on some of the most noticeable features of the 
work sent in by certain of our secondary schools may fitly follow these 
general remarks, though, be it understood, we have no wish to attempt 
the invidious task of naking awards of merit. What we rather desire 
is to direct attention to the particular aims which the exhibiting in- 
stitutions appear to set before themselves in their art work, and so 
to suggest how the exhibition indicated the variety of lines on which 
art education may proceed. 

The Birmingham exhibit showed originality and reliance on plenty 
of memory work, admitting as valuable the inevitable accidents of this 
subject which tend to foster the spirit of true design. The scholars 
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visit the city museum and draw from memory any given objects seen 
there, and, where memory fails, are encouraged to invent what is 
lacking. 

Bradford seeks for the correlation of drawing with other subjects. 

Leeds makes a point of illustrated lectures on design, in illustration 
of ** principles." 

University College School sent in some good drawings of toy boats 
and machine-construction drawings on a large scale. Geometry is very 
carefully studied with this end in view. Princess Helena College ex- 
hibited some pretty and clever pencil studies of little girls in gymnastic 
costume engaged in various action parts. These were time studies 
in life by a class numbering twenty, average age seventeen. In the 
work of the Skinners’ Girls’ School classwork was a strong feature, 
and also homework exercises in costume designing, ancient and modern, 
and borderings on canvas (stencilled). The illustrations to history and 
literature are criticized by the art teacher during the drawing lesson 
proper. Details of animals and birds were carefully studied, and some 
beautifully delicate pencil notes of little girls dancing, drawn by one of 
the pupils, were on view. Owen’s School, Islington, was strong in 
blackboard design, book illustrations, and designing of initial letters. 
The Clapham High School (Girls) showed some full nude life 
studies in chalk. Other schools of the Trust showed trees 7» situ, 
methods of teaching perspective appearances by pencils threaded 
through papers; charcoal outlines on thin brown paper as free-arm 
practice ; embroidered canvas bags ; objects set in composed and 
appropriate surroundings ; details of human figure in coloured chalks. 
Highbury Hill High School (Girls) submitted some very good colour 
sketches of the exterior and interior of their school and landscape 
views therefrom. George Green's School exhibited some very practical 
examples of the making of children's garments in various coloured 
materials, with embroidery added to match. South-Western Poly- 
technic made a good display of life work, poem illustration, illumin- 
ation, lettering, and heraldic devices. 

Of the exhibits from outside England we have space to say but little. 
To the work sent in by the Ecole des Beaux Arts we have already 
alluded. The United States displayed a remarkably complete scheme 
of art education, admirably arranged. Scotland gave an exhibition of 
its new and independent scheme of tone and colour studies, which is 
bold and original in conception, but is at present in its earliest experi- 
mental stage. Austria and Hungary gave evidence of having made 
greater progress, perhaps, than any other country in art teaching, so 
that, instead of being amongst the most backward nations in this respect, 
as they were ten years ago, they are now in the front rank. Germany, 
studious of the psychology of art no less than of all other psychology, 
sent a remarkable exhibition of memory drawings of objects, of which 
the children are allowed a merely momentary vision, the aim of such 
practice being to give teachers some idea of what it is that children see, 
as well as to train the observing powers of the pupils. Comparing our 
own work with that of these and other countries, we may fairly claim 
that in technique and beauty we are not far behind any of them ; but it 
must be confessed that in originality, freshness, variety, and enterprise 
we are beaten by several. 

The exhibition was opened by Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll 
on Monday, July 27, a week before the Congress began its sittings. 
This opening must not be confused with the prior opening by the 
Princess, of the Royal Drawing Society’s Exhibit at the Orangery, 
Kensington Palace, a week earlier. Some confusion has already 
occurred in the minds of the public. Mr. Ablett's Exhibition formed 
no part whatever of the Congress Exhibition, nor was in any way 
ofhcially connected with it—was, in fact, a separate exhibition entirely, 
though, of course, interesting and valuable, as all his annual exhibitions 
are, and it was doubtless visited by many Congress people. 

The proceedings of the Congress began on August 3, with an address 
from the President, the Earl of CARLISLE. After welcoming the 
foreign delegates and exhibitors and speaking of the value of the 
exhibition, he went on to express his fear that the English exhibit 
would show how, in the absence of co-ordination, public money and 
the time of the scholars were wasted. The indifference of Government 
to art teaching was illustrated by their marked neglect of that Congress. 
He attributed, and he hoped the members would attribute, this 
marked neglect rather to extreme stupidity than to any international 
rudeness. When a lady asked Dr. Johnson why he had made an 
obviously incorrect statement in his dictionary, he answered : ** Ignor- 
ance, madam; pure ignorance." That was the complaint they 
had to make against some of the authorities in this country. How 
were we to educate our masters? Perhaps some of the foreign visitors 
might be able to state how it was brought about that their Ministers and 
members of municipalities were as well educated as their pupils. The 
fact that our art education did not extend to our public schools—he 
used the word in the British and not in the American sense—and to 
our Universities might have a great deal to do with it. That fact 
might also be the cause of one of the great difficulties that we had to 
deal with—namely, the divergence of the best work in our art schools 
from the most expensive work that was to be seen in our shops, the 
divergence between the art training of the workman in the art school 
and the work that the workman-^was called on to do for the silver. 
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smith or jeweller. Another great drawback of this want of cultivation 
ia our governing classes was that every Minister or educational body 
was the easy prey of the eloquence of literary gentlemen wi:h theories ; 
for, unfortunately, they had no criterion by which they could judge 
the practical results of the systems they set up or knocked down. 
Leonardo da Vinci said: ‘The supreme misfortune is when theory 
outstrips performance." It wasa still greater misfortune when those 
in power could not judge whether this had occurred. Might he 
quote another saying of Leonardo da Vinci, which was addressed 
rather to the studert: '* Remember to acquire diligence rather than 
facility " ; and this also, ** If as a draughtsman you wish to study well 
and profitably, accustom yourself when you are drawing to work 
slowly." Lovers of painting had always regretted that the universality 
of da Vinci's genius induced him to employ his time in such a great 
variety of labours that, notwithstanding his long life spent in arduous 
work, the results which had come down to us were distressingly few. 
His great contemporary, Michelangelo, also a giant in all the arts, 
wrote when he was over eighty: ‘I am still learning." In spite of 
all these hindrances, however, artistic education had made, and was 
making, great progress in this country. It had altered whole classes 
and districts that before had no possibility of hearing or knowing 
anything about art. But there was a great gap to be filled up. The 
inovement had only touched certain classes. There was a divergence be- 
tween what was taught and what was demanded in the general market. 
He would conclude by quoting the words of M. Paul Colin, a former 
president of the Congress: ** Il n'y a pas d'école où l'on apprenne 
l'originalité en dehors de la nature et du respect des chefs-d'œuvre 
du passé. Il en est de l'originalité dans les arts comme dans celle de 
l'esprit. Celle qu'on cherche gáte celle qu'on a." 

The papers of the openers of the discussion having been reported 
pretty fully in the daily papers, we shall content ourselves with merely 
indicating the line which the several speakers took. 

Mr. T. C. HORSFALL, President of Manchester University Settle- 
ment, read a paper on '* Methods of Disseminating Knowledge and 
Love of Art," in which he described the methods of the Manchester 
Art Committee, which had been working in this direction since 1877. 

Prof. A. KELLER and M. LÉON Risror gave addresses on ** Art in 
the School and in the Home." The authors suggested the decoration 
of the school and the home, architectural competitions, the planting 
and protecting of trees and flowers, and the preservation of beautiful 
views, the introduction of children first to the beauties of Nature and 
then to the masterpieces of art by organized expeditions to the country, 
to museums, and to studios, the systematic teaching of drawing and 
applied art, and the organization of local competitions in domestic arts. 

Miss E. P. HUGHES, speaking on *'School Pictures," pleaded for 
their «esthetic, moral, social, and economic value. Pictures must be 
appropriate, rightly framed, rightly placed, and rightly utilized. 
Pictures to illustrate lessons need not be large, as it was sometimes 
desirable to pass them round a class, and they need not necessarily be 
very artistic (although they should never be ugly), as their special use 
was to throw light on a lesson. The decoration of the classrooms and 
central hall was obviously the duty of the Education Authority and a 
very proper expenditure of public money. Bold simplicity of line and 
simple colours were necessary for a decorative picture. She regretted 
that the very picturesque beauties of the British Isles had not as yet 
been treated in suitable school pictures. A child's love of colour was 
so strong and colour was so valuable in decoration, that decorative 
pictures should, if possible, be coloured, and the choice of pictures 
should be partly determined by the environment of the children. It 
was to be remembered also that the first step towards children's 
appreciation of school pictures must be appreciation of the pictures by 
the teachers. To make a school picture gallery of real educational 
value, it was necessary that the pictures should be carefully chosen and 
arranged according to a definite scheme, and that the teachers should 
be provided with a short and accurate description of each picture and 
its artistic significance. 

Mr. T. DELGATY DUNN read a paper on *'* Methods of Disseminat- 
ing Ideas of Art and Development of the Public Taste." In the dis- 
cussion that followed, Prof. BERESFORD TITE made some remarks on 
the association of art with life and history. History could be taught 
by historic art. The moment they drew art apart from life it lost its 
interest and power. The classic teaching of the Universities lost much 
of its power and interest because it was not intimately connected 
with the study of classic archzeology and classic art. It was extra- 
ordinary to him that students of Greek literature and Greek thought 
should not be trained definitely in a knowledge of Greek architecture 
and that knowledge of the wonderful Greek statues should be con- 
sidered to be the special property of the sculptor. Greek art was 
Greek life. Art was life in thought. With regard to art in the 
school and in the family he would say : Keep it out if it is art only. 
Let everything in the school have meaning. "That which had meaning 
soon acquired beauty. 

Subsequently a lecture on *' Experiments in Teaching Drawing 
adapted to the Child's Nature" was given by Mr. E. COOKE. 

On the second day Prof. W. R. Letnany, of the Royal College of 
Art, discussed ** Apprenticeship and Education," urging that drawing 


was best taught along with apprenticeship to a craft; otherwise it 
became so generalized that it was difficult for the ordinary student to 
see its application and it became only a ** subject." In thus general- 
izing it into a grammar apart from its application, the most valuable 
parts of the teaching of drawing had often been forgotten. All ad- 
vanced drawing should be carried on in association with the learning of 
a craft, be it carpentry or sculpture ; nothing else made it sufficiently 
real and vital. 

Mr. E. R. TAYLOR contributed a paper on ** The Organization of 
Professional Art Training ” and Prof. VikTOR TARDOS, of the Royal 
Hungarian College of Art, one on ** The Training of the Imagination 
in Figure Composition." 

Mr. W. H. Berry spoke on “ The Training of Craftsmen in Schools 
of Art" and discussed the relation between art and manufacture, a 
subject on which Mr. E. R. Taylor also had said something. He said 
that it was lamentable that in many cases art schools had no appreciable 
effect on the manufactures of the district in which they were situated. 
If the schools of each district were developed to the utmost, regard 
being had to the particular work of the district, they would prove a 
force which no manufacturer could afford to scorn. On the contrary, 
local manufacturers would help them, knowing that it would be to their 
advantage to do so. At present in some cases students were studying 
the possibilities of a craft which was peculiar and indigenous to another 
district, leaving the crafts of their own district to look after themselves, 
totally impossible designs being made for objects which were produced 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Lewis F. Day, in a paper on a kindred subject, suggested that 
the schools were not in sufficiently close touch with the trades, and 
urged that students should be taught not only to design, but to design 
under given conditions, the instructors being practical designers who 
were accustomed to work for some trade. 

In the course of an interesting discussion the following resolution 
was adopted on the motion of Mr. HARRAP: ‘That this Congress is 
of opinion that drawing and art education should be one of the essential 
subjects in primary schools for all children of eight years of age and 
upwards." 

After some other papers had been read, the following resolution was 
also passed on the motion of Mr. F. BLACK :—*' That a strong repre- 
sentation be made from the Congress urging Education Authorities to 
take up without delay the question of art co-ordination on a systematic 
basis and in a thoroughly businesslike manner." 

In the evening a conversazione was held in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, where the Earl of Carlisle, President of the Congress, and 
Sir John Gorst, Vice-President, received upwards of two thousand 
members and friends. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN SCHOOLS. 
By W. H. WINCH, M.A. 


I—WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


HERE is probably no word in any way connected with 
any science whatever that, in recent years, has made 
its way into such general usage as the word " psychology: 
Newspaper writers of all kinds give support to their utterances 
by the introduction of sweeping statements purporting to be 
psychological laws—they are not usually aware that they 
have invented them themselves. A week later, they will, 
indeed, again appeal to psychology, doubtless in support 
of an opposite view, but with equal assurance and equal 
inventiveness. 

It is, at times, a little disconcerting to find how very widely 
the use of the word has spread. In a seaside boarding 
house, not many years ago, I was enthusiastically welcomed 
one evening in the drawing-room by three young but 
intelligent ladies, who said that they had heard I was a 
psychologist and would I please tell them about ghosts. 
stammered out that I was not a member of the Psy chica 
Research Society, and that I had only a layman’s knowledse 
of ghosts—in fact, scarcely that; I could tell them the titles 
of some good books, and so on. They had read books: they 
said; what they wanted was to get some one to et 
ditticulties; what was the good of psychology if it cou ld no 
tell them whether the mind existed after the death ot the 
body—just a little thing like that? I had so much sym pat A 
with their view that I found it very hard to answer. “ Eur 
are psychologists," I said, " and physicists (physicists are z 
metaphysicians now, and consciously ṣso;>so unlike those 
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the nineteenth century) who are trying hard to find out about 
ghosts; but it is not my line." And I burst out in 
Ollendorfian strain, “ I cannot tell you about ghosts, but I can 
tell you what sort of things you will remember best if you 
ever are a ghost." And then I began to ask them questions 
about their present mental processes. So I regained credit 
and reinstated psychology in the minds of these girls (clever 
girls, all three of them) as a useful science. 

But psychology and the schools—that is our question to- 
day. Many years ago, a working man of a rebellious disposi- 
tion—the prototype of the Independent Labour Party—was 
informed that political economy was against him, whereat 
he said that he was against political economy. Absurd as this 
was in one sense, it was right enough in its protest—not, of 
course, against political economy as a science, but against the 
assumption that the science of material wealth was the only 
science to be appealed to when the interests of man were in 
question. So one can easily understand a teacher who says 
he is against psychology. He is so accustomed to have the 
word hurled at him to show how wrong his methods are that 
he must at last get quite to dislike it, even if he successfully 
dodges the throw every time and it never really hits him. 
Indeed, finding what a powerful missile it is, he is beginning 
to pick it up and throw it back. Only a few weeks ago it was 
argued that a scholarship system for young children was 
wrong because it was contrary to the psychological truth 
that the powers of the child at an early age were no criterion 
of what they would be later: a profound and vital remark, if 
it is true. It is probable that such a possibility has never 
dawned upon those who are responsible for the formation of 
junior scholarship schemes. But they are really no worse 
than their opponents; both sides have been contented with 
assumptions, though only one side has dragged in “ psycho- 
logical.” 

But surely we can find out about this in some books or 
lectures on psychology, can we not? Well, I do not think you 
can; you may find assertions, but, at the present moment, 
there is, I believe, no country in the world in which any even 
moderately good experimental or statistical work has been 
published on this subject. 

Now I will ask my reader to listen with me at this point to 
the utterances of an educational administrative expert who 
started reading this article, attracted by that “ confounded 
word" " psychology,” in which he is deeply interested, be- 
cause he hates it so much. “ But, come now," he says, 
‘that’s not psychology, that's something really useful; if you 
can tell us that, you will really help us. I thought psychology 
was something quite ditferent. "Why, I read a primer of it the 
other day because I heard it was the basis of education, and 
I could not understand most of it; and, when I could under- 
stand it, I could not see in what way it would help me if I 
were a teacher. Anda lot of it seemed to me to be silly— 
well, not exactly silly, but just saying over again in long words 
what I already knew in little ones. And what is more,” he 
went on, “ some of my ablest teachers say the same; they say 
they have not learnt anything which helps them. They had a 
lecture the other day about ' Theories of Colour Sensation,’ 
but it did not help them in their colour-work at all. And do 
you know," he exclaimed in a burst of confidence, "an 
examiner told me a few weeks ago that students in training 
were doing the most awful rubbish in their psychology papers. 
And now" (by this time he was thoroughly indignant) “ you 
come along and tell us you want psvchology in the schools 
themselves. Well, I shall oppose you, and my teachers will 
do the same.” 

I have put the case as it was put to me by a very candid 
friend, who thinks well of me as an administrative educa- 
tionist, but regards my psychological interest as the weak spot 
in a brain otherwise sound. 

And I am going to admit that, whether he is right or wrong, 
we psychologists have got to deal with the points he raises. 
We can boom the word “ psychological" all we will, we can 
compel our teachers to “get up the subject” for certificate 
examinations (psychologists who wish for an early grave 
should mark the papers), and we can insert it in all our Uni- 


versity syllabuses. Having done all this, we shall only be 
hastening the day on which the teaching profession will 
unanimously reject its ministrations unless we duly meet their 
objections. 

For that is my subject to-day—psychology in schools; I am 
not dealing with it merely as a branch of University study ; 
those of us who have been down to our work in laboratories 
must deal elsewhere with that question. On the side of my 
friend the administrator we have to remember that two 
distinguished psychologists of America, Profs. James and 
Munsterberg—irritated as first-rate experts are sure to be by 
the crudities of those incompetent followers who declare 
themselves apostles of their creed and experts in their prac- 
tices—have declared that psychology is of little use to the 
teacher. Prof. James has said that the psychology which is of 
value in teaching can be written on the palm of one's hand; 
and Prof. Münsterberg has his béte noire in the American 
Child-Study Association. 

Eight years ago, when I penned a slender protest against 
these views, admitting their strong points, some of my reviewers 
said that I had taken a very reasonable and temperate stand- 
point as to the value of psychology to teachers; they evidently 
thought that Profs. James and Münsterberg and themselves 
and myself were all in the same boat, and, as a Lancashire 
man might say, " did not think much to it." 

Eight years ago only; and now, what a change! The 
majority of teachers show an overweening anxiety to pro- 
claim that they are up to date and psychological. And, if 
it only means the absorption of a few popular lectures and 
the uncritical adoption of a few new points of view, it is 
not so very, very hard. Only, unfortunately, that attitude is 
not psychological. And, whilst some of the best have thrown 
themselves into the new movement heart and soul, others—also 
among the best—remain outside and criticize. And it is their 
criticisms we have to meet, and I am going to try to do it. 
May I:*set out to do so by beginning apparently off the 
track ? . 

In England there is, and always has been, a curious un- 
willingness to admit the necessity of any scientific basis for 
empirical practice. For example, the study of the normal 
functions of the body—the science called physiology—was 
only admitted into the regular medical curriculum after a 
severe struggle; but that was years ago. Eight years ago, 
writing on this question, I said, " To-day there is a similar 
difficulty when in education a place is claimed for psychology 
—the study of the normal mind." But this statement can be 
made no longer. Students in training are expected to " get it 
up" for examinations, and words and phrases like “ percep- 
tion " and " conception,” “ streams of thought" and “ mental 
systems" are not only getting into the vocabularies of our 
teachers, but occupying a larger place than their educational 
fruitfulness entitles them to. Can we do without these terms, 
then? Must the teacher use them? I am afraid he will 
hardly be in a position to pursue his psychological studies 
subsequently unless he knows something of their meaning ; 
but I deprecate any attempt to jntroduce him or her (it is 
mostly her) to the difficulties and disputes that cluster round 
them, and that are, of course, rightly felt and discussed by the 
professional psychologist. The first thing, then, the teacher 
wants is an easy analysis of his own mental experiences, to 
which his attention must be directed introspectively. How 
did I come at last to perceive this thing which has been 
before my eyes so long, but actually unseen? What passes 
in my mind when I “will” to do something? How do I 
most easily renember—with my eye, with my ear, or with my 


hand? What can I reason about most cogently, and what 
are the thoughts that help me from point to point? How do 
I build up the general notions with which I argue? How do 


my feelings change as I move on successfully to a wished-for 
goal? Do I become less keen on my object in becoming less 
emotional ? If I imagine something, how is that distinguished 
from what I perceive? How many errors of sensation am I 
exposed to? Is it true to say, " Seeing is believing"? A 
round table looks many shapes, but never hardly round, yet 
we say its real shape is round; what do we- mean? How do 
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what we see and hear depend on what we know and on what 
we wish and strive for ? 

These are a few of the topics which, in good teachers, 
who are mostly psychologically minded, will give rise to 
thoughts of fruitfulness and value for their work. And, for 
intending teachers, a course of this sort will help those 
naturally gifted and will demonstrate to the others (there are 
always some others, I fear) that they have mistaken their 
profession. ‘Oh, yes, more lectures ! " I hear a disappointed 
teacher exclaim. Well, not exactly, for the psychologist who 
is a good teacher himself will not lecture about these things 
at all. He will not merely announce conclusions; he will set 
you doing little experiments for yourselves and lead you to 
notice your own mental processes as they go on; and thus 
you will find for yourselves answers to these questions. 

“ But is that all? Is that what is meant by psychology in 
schools? Let us go and get our ‘ticket’ for it, if we must, 
and then we shan't be bothered any further." If I had my 
way, there should be no certificates for it, and, if that were all, 
and if we ended there, my interest in psychology would have 
been dead long ago—it would have died away—like other 
acute personal interests of late adolescence. But a new 
interest and value cómes in. We put ourselves in the place 
of others and find ourselves, to our great delight, in possession 
of a clue which seems at first as if it will unravel all mental 
secrets ; and we dogmatize and become rabid reformers. And 
then we find that merely putting ourselves in the place of 
others will not do; they are not quite like us: and then we 
observe animals and children and begin to think how isolated 
we all are in this world and how different in mind and body 
different beings are. And then we find that mere observation 
wil not do, and that mere theorizing will not do, and we 
become experimenters. 

And what do I mean by that? I do not mean by an ex- 
perimenter a person who is always trying new things, whose 
conations are span long, whose enthusiasm to begin some- 
thing new is'only equalled by the rapidity with which he 
deserts the new for the newer. I wish most heartily to 
dissociate myself altogether from the popular meaning of the 
word. An experimenter, if he is of any value, is very careful 
of the conditions under which he makes his observations, 
and he is very careful about his selection of those whom he 
observes, and, if his work is to be of immediate value, he 
investigates some problem which has a practical bearing. 

Now, I believe that, with help and guidance, there are 
many teachers who can make observations and experiments 
which will begin to build up education as a science. A science 
is not merely a collection of guesses, however brilliant; it 
must become an enormous network of correlated facts; and 
it must include, too, the facts that will not correlate. 

But how does all this bear on psychology in schools? In 
the first place, teachers who have been through such a course 
of mental evolution as I have indicated are competent, under 
guidance, to make experiments which will build up this edu- 
cational science and, by and by, provide us with a mass of 
authoritative results to which we can refer in discussion just, 
say, as chemists or physiologists do. Those of my readers 
who are members of learned societies well know that the man 
who is listened to at their meetings is not the most eloquent 
person, nor the person who talks most, but the person who 
argues ably upon the basis of admitted fact already experi- 
mentally demonstrated, and the person who can show co- 
gently, by simple clear experiments, a new conclusion to be 
true or an old one to be false. 

What of all this have we in education? In England, almost 
nothing. Let us think of the last educational meeting we 
attended. We can remember, if we were lucky, some able 
speeches and, if we needed it, that we received some stimu- 
lating counsel; but, marvellous to relate, it all seemed to 
come from the people who agreed with us in our educational 
ideals; and, by and by, thinking the thing over, we began to 
wonder whether we had really learnt anything at all. Indeed, 
as we get middle-aged and cautious, we begin to disbelieve 
altogether that there is such a thing as a science of education. 
And especially do we become cynical when we remember the 


changes of fashion which, from time to time, sweep over the 
educational world, and, with much dislocation and expense, 
make all things new. A few years pass, the fad is dead, there 
are even animadversions, in Oriental rather than Occidental 
fashion, against its corpse and ancestry. “Le roi est mort ; 
vive le roi!"—a new deity occupies the old pedestal. Again 
the pzan of praise arises; again we are bidden to worship. 
At last the master key, on which admission to all true educa- 
tional processes depends, has been discovered. The persons 
who foresaw a few years before what the pattern of the new 
key would be like find ready entry into good posts and join 
the shouts of jubilation. In a few years it is all over and the 
cycle begins again. 

" Yes, and here are you wanting to begin a new fad; pro- 
posing to add a new subject to a curriculum already over- 
burdened.” Now that is precisely what I do not propose to 
do. On the question of curriculum, I have always advocated 
for all types of schools non multa, sed multum. And I be- 
lieve that the application of the methods of experimental 
psychology to school problems would be one of the most 
powerful solvents of fads ever yet introduced into the educa- 
tional system. Its attitude towards all new or old systems or 
methods is, “ Try it." Try it in the same way as a really 
scientific investigator tries an experiment. And if you are 
proposing your method as a substitute for one already in 
existence, try them both side by side. Try them with equal 
groups of children, with teachers of equal ability, for equal 
times, and test for yourself which is better, which of the t-wo 
ways most adequately leads to the result you are aiming at. 

" But this is only common sense; we have all done that 
long ago," I hear my impatient friend remark. If. you hawe, 
then the results have not so far been published for the 
guidance of others; for there is as yet, in the field of English 
education, little or no evidence of this sort. And there is a 
strong feeling among educated men, expressed at the meetings 
of the British Association and elsewhere, that, if education 
is ever to become a science, that sort of evidence must be 
forthcoming. 


THE PRUSSIAN SCHOOL LAW. 


General. 


HE modes of education in its religious aspect are 

principally three: (1) secular education without access 

of the clergy to the schools; (2) secular education with access; 
(3) sectarian education. 

Of the first, usually termed shortly secular education, the 
French State system furnishes an example. The second, 
sometimes spoken of as omnidenominationalism, may be il- 
lustrated from the secondary schools of Hessen. In them 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, taught in most subjects 
together, receive separate religious instruction from State-paid 
clergy of the several denominations. If a parent is not 
satisfied with what the school offers, he must himself provide 
religious teaching for his child during a statutory period. 
The third mode of education is that under which religious 
instruction is given in schools according to the principles of 
some sect or denomination. The sect may be composite, as 
when several sects agree to have such doctrines taught as 
they all approve; in that case the education is none the less 
sectarian. When the secular power begins to apply funds 
collected from the community in general to the purposes of 
sectarian education, there ensues a complication called with 
unnecessarily savage irony "the religious difficulty." It lies 
apparently in the nature of every sect that it should seek to 
propagate itself at the expense of other sects. And tolerance 
for universal weaknesses should be reflected in nomenclature. 


The Prussian School Law—Historical. 


The Prussian Constitution of 1850 contemplated a law to 
regulate the school system. For long the greatest diversities 
prevailed, and sectarian jealousies stood in the way of any 
attempt to remove them. At last, in- 1904, the House of 
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Deputies accepted what is known as “the Compromise.” 
This “ Compromise ” rests on the acceptance of two proposi- 
tions: (1) That the maintenance of public elementary schools 
is an obligation incumbent on the civil Gemeinden or the 
Gutsbezirke, or on associations of these, the State, however, 
contributing to the cost; (2) that, in the establishment of 
public elementary schools, sectarian relations should be kept 
in view. The basis of the * Compromise” with regard to these 
sectarian relations is that, as a rule, the children of a school 
should be of the same confession and should be taught by 
teachers of that confession; that, when the number of children 
of school-going age belonging to some confessional minority 
reaches a certain height, the minority may claim a separate 
school; and that, for the management of schools, Boards 
should be created on which Gemeinde, Church, and teachers 
are all represented. It will be seen that the ‘Compromise " 
stands clearly for sectarian education. Its terms were em- 
bodied in the School Law, which received royal assent on 
July 28, 1906, and came into force on April 1, 1908; but 
before that date the executive machinery for carrying it out 
had partly been called into existence. The law, styled briefly 
the Volksschulunterhaltungsgesetz, relates only to public 
elementary schools. West Prussia and Posen are excluded 
from its operation. Its sections fall into six groups, in sum- 
marizing which it may be well to put Commune throughout 
for Gemeinde, the local administrative unit, and Manorial 
District for Gutsbezirk, the domain of an estate owner who 
concentrates in himself most of the rights and duties of the 
authority of a Gemeinde. 


l. Provisions of the Law with regard to the Bearers of 
the Burden of maintaining Schools. (33 1-6.) 


It is laid down that the duty of establishing and maintaining 
public elementary schools belongs primarily to the Communes 
and the independent Manorial Districts. Communes and 
Manorial Districts may be a Schulverband (School Union) 
each in itself, or several of them may be grouped into a 
Gesamtschulverband (Combined School Union). As a rule, 
every town forms a Schulverband in itself. An urban Com- 
mune having more than twenty-five schools can be joined in 
a Gesamtschulverband only with the consent of all parties 
concerned ; lacking this, it must be a Schulverband for itself. 
Precaution is thus taken that the unit of scholastic adminis- 
tration shall not be unduly large. The forming, re-forming, 
and dissolution of Schulverbadnde are controlled by the School 
Supervision Department (Schulaufsichtsbehórde) ; but there 
is an appeal against its decisions. This Supervision Depart- 
ment may send the children of one Schulverband to the 
schools of another, if that does not involve the provision of 
more schools or teachers. Rules are made to fix the fees that 
may be exacted when pupils are thus transferred, or when 


they are otherwise not resident in the district of the Schul- 
verband. 


2. How the Law distributes the Burden of Maintenance 
and arranges some Financial Matters. (38 7-23.) 


In Communes the school rate is levied like any other; in 
Manorial Districts the estate owner must pay the whole sum. 
Where several Communes or Manorial Districts are united 
into a Gesamtschulverband, each must pay a specified pro- 
portion of the expenditure for schools. Every Schulverband 
will manage its own financial affairs. If a Schulverband has 
twenty-five or fewer schools it is bound to collect and to invest 
at interest a fund to defray the cost of school buildings (£3 a 
year for its first or only school, £2. 10s. for the second, £2 for 
the third, and £1. 10s. for every other) ; but this special ac- 
cumulating fund is only to be raised if the Supervision Depart- 
ment is satisfied that a need for new buildings exists or is 
likely to arise. To Schulverbande having not more than 
seven schools, when the building expenses (exclusive of the 
cost of the land) of a school exceed £25 in the year, the State 
will pay one-third of the expenditure. And, generally, if it is 
proved that a Schulverband is too poor to raise the money 
needed for the establishment and maintenance of elementary 
schools, the State will assist it with a grant-in-aid. When a 


grant is made, it may be ordered that it shall be applied for 
the relief of certain classes of ratepayers. To the removal of 
unfairness in the incidence of the rate a sum of £250,000 a 
year is allocated. 


3. About the Ownership of Property. ($$ 24-32) 


The property of the schools is vested in the Schulverband. 
An accurate register of it is to be drawn up. When there has 
been a separate endowment for a school, the endowment is 
still reserved for the use of that school. In case a church 
community (Kirchengemeinde, the totality of the members of 
a confession in an ecclesiastical division) has hitherto sup- 
ported the schools, all the property of the church community 
that has been devoted to school purposes (the whole endow- 
ment) is transferred to the Schulverband, to be used for like 
purposes under the terms of the School Law. 


4. How the Law regulates Sectarian Relations. 
($$ 33-42.) 

Public elementary schools are, as a rule, to be so constituted 
that Protestant children are taught by Protestant teachers, 
Catholic by Catholic (“ Protestant” is used here for evan- 
gelisch—t.e., belonging to the union of the Lutheran with the 
Reformed Church). To no child may admission to the 
public elementary school of his place of abode be refused 
solely on religious grounds. With regard to the teachers, if 
a school has only one teacher, a Protestant must be appointed 
to succeed a Protestant, and a Catholic to succeed a Catholic. 
But if for five years in succession two-thirds of the children 
have been Catholic and the number of Protestant children has 
been less than twenty, a Catholic teacher must be appointed 
at the next vacancy; and vice versa. In schools that are, by 
their special constitution, mixed as to religion, where both 
Catholic and Protestant teachers have been employed, the 
same course must be followed in future. And a Schulver- 
band in whose district none but these mixed schools are found, 
may establish schools on a different basis only for special 
reasons and by special permission. When in the district of a 
Schulverband there are schools taught at present exclusively 
by Catholic or by Protestant teachers, in the establishment of 
new schools, the principle must be observed that Catholic and 
Protestant children are, as far as possible, to be taught in 
separate schools. Any Schulverband may, for particular 
reasons, establish mixed schools with the consent of the 
Supervision Department. If in a mixed school so established 
the number of Catholic or Protestant children of the place 
attending the school rises above sixty, or, in towns or country 
Communes of more than five thousand inhabitants, above a 
hundred and twenty, the legal representatives of the sixty or 
hundred and twenty children may claim for them a separate 
school with teachers of their own confession. In mixed 
schools the proportion of Catholic to Protestant teachers shall 
be as nearly as possible that of Catholic to Protestant children. 
When in a school having only Catholic or only Protestant 
teachers there is a permanent minority of at least twelve, 
separate religious instruction is to be arranged for this minor- 
ity. If to provide the separate religious instruction otherwise 
would cause much difficulty and expense, a Protestant or 
Catholic teacher may be appointed to give it and also secular 
instruction. We have seen that in districts where mixed 
schools exist (at the time when the law comes into force) they 
may continue and be multiplied, and that for particular 
reasons mixed schools may be established elsewhere. But, 
apart from these exceptions, to schools that have several 
teachers only Catholics or only Protestants are to be appointed. 
Whilst there is a sort of local indulgence conceded to the 
Simultanschule, the preference is given to the Konfessions- 
schule. Thus, if a school having had one teacher requires a 
second, the new teacher must be of the same confession as 
the first, unless the attendance at the school has changed its 
colour. A third and a fourth will be appointed under the same 
conditions. Supposing that a school has several teachers all 
Protestants, and that for five years in succession the children 
of the place attending the school have been, as to at least 
two-thirds of their number, Catholics, whilst the Protestant 
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children have numbered less than forty, then Catholic teachers 
must be appointed instead of Protestant; and vice versa. 
Here again provision is made for a change in the religious 
colour of the school population. And, as for a minority of 
sixty or a hundred and twenty in the mixed school, so for the 
same number in a Schulverband having only schools taught 
exclusively by Protestants, or only schools taught exclusively 
by Catholics, separate school accommodation and teachers of 
their own faith must be found. The regulations as to Jewish 
schools and as to the teaching of the religion of the Jews in 
elementary schools remain, in great measure, unchanged. 


5. Administration of Elementary Schools under the Law 
(3843-62). 6. Conclusion and Measures to Facilitate 
the Change ($3 63-71). 

With regard to administration a difference is made for 
urban Communes, rural Communes and Manorial Districts, 
and Gesamtschulverbánde. In urban Communes—a town 
being generally, as we saw, a Schulverband in itself—the 
authorities of the Commune continue to draw up the budget 
and to grant the money for schools, to administer school 
property, to represent the school in law, and to appoint its 
officers. But for the management of school affairs there will 
be constituted a School Commission (Schuldeputation), 
which will be the instrument of the Commune and as such 
bound to obey its orders. The School Commission is to 
consist (1) of from one to three of the presiding officers 
(Beigeordnete, Schöffen, &c.) of the Commune; (2) of an 
equal number of members of the Town Council; (3) of at 
least an equal number of experts in education, one of them 
an elementary teacher; (4) of the highest in rank or the 
senior Catholic and the highest in rank or senior Protestant 
beneficed clergyman; and (5) of the Chief Rabbi of the place, 
if there are twenty Jewish children in the schools. This re- 
presentation of both education and the religious authority on 
the School Commission is the most interesting feature in the 
later clauses of the Law. It appears again in the rules for 
the administration of rural Communes and Manorial Districts, 
and of Gesamtschulverbánde. This last has a Schul- 
vorstand, or body of representatives from the constituent 
Communes. But further details of these matters would be 
of small value in themselves and not intelligible without 
some account of the organization of the Prussian State. 


Concluding Remarks. 


This abstract of the main provisions of the Prussian 
School Law has been drawn up with no partisan object in 
view, but to show how a great neighbouring country has 
settled questions that perplex ourselves. It is noteworthy 
that Prussia began with a Compromise and ended with an 
Act; in England we began with a Bill and hitherto have 
failed to reach a Compromise. Students of the history of 
civilization will be impressed, above all, by the contrast 
between the settlement for which Prussia has given her voice 
and the implacable secularism of France. The path that 
England will ultimately tread cannot yet be seen. But, ip 
default of agreement among the sects, ane of the two forms of 
secular education would seem to be inevitable. 

W. G. FIELD. 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
NEW UNIVERSITY COURSE IN BIRMINGHAM. 


S a girl passes out of school or college, her future career 
becomes yearly a more complicated question with 
parents and teachers. There is a far larger choice of pro- 
fessions for the average all-round girl than existed twenty 
years ago; but, if we are wise, we consider other aspects of a 
profession besides its pecuniary value. Women need to have 
a human interest in their life-work—an interest that shall 
appeal to heart and imagination as well as to intellect and 
business capacity, else the middle-aged worker who is without 


home ties of her own tends to grow weary of life and to seek 
to crush natural emotions that seem to exist but to give her 
pain. Itis true that many women keep up human interests 
outside the restricted range offered by some professions, but 
this necessitates an amount of physical strength that is denied 
to the majority. 

It is probably the innate craving for human interest that 
leads so many women to take up teaching and nursing. Fail- 
ing an opening in one of these, a large number try to get what 
is vaguely known as secretarial work. One is apt to hear the 
complaint that these somewhat obvious professions are over- 
crowded; but it seems to be unknown to the majority of 
people that there is a small but increasing group of posts for 
educated workers which often have to wait unfilled for many 
months for lack of suitable candidates. 

It must be confessed that the prospects are not brilliant. 
These openings offer a fair maintenance. There are no big 
prizes as there are in the teaching profession, but there is 
work rich in human interest and work which gives scope for 
the exercise of every intellectual faculty. I refer to the group 
of employments that might fitly be termed " the social service," 
with its central salaried posts in various philanthropic under- 
takings. 

Of late years philanthropic work has undergone a wholesome 
change. The sentimental dilettantism of the rich and the 
narrow activity of the underpaid and uneducated district 
worker are alike out of date. 

Certain qualifications are, indeed, common to all ages and to 
all types of social workers—namely, a great love of humanity, 
a desire to serve and to share the gifts that life has bestowed. 
Given these essentials, we now ask of all our public workers 
to build on to the character that calls them to such work 
a solid structure of business method, discrimination, and 
knowledge of the world and of human character. Such a 
demand calls into play every power which nature or education 
has bestowed. i 

Probably the bulk of public and private social work will 
always be in the hands of volunteers, but it is becoming more 
and more usual to appoint salaried organizers who have 
equipped themselves by study and experience. Their duty is 
to train, direct, and co-ordinate the volunteers and to main- 
tain a general standard of efficiency. 

Such positions are offered in connexion with settlements, 
relief. societies and medical charities, and institutions for 
recreation; and the practice of appointing ladies to act as 
social secretaries in large factories, &c., is happily on the 
increase. 

The training required is twofold. Both practical experience 
and study are essential. The worker must be acquainted with 
the lives, traditions, and circumstances of the different grades 
among the working classes. She must know at first hand the 
problems and temptations that beset the poor, and such know- 
ledge is obtained only through work that entails regular home 
visiting. 

Again, she must understand the laws which control 
municipal and industrial life, and she must know where to 
turn for help in cases of distress. This means that she must 
understand both the principles and methods of relief, whether 
administered by the State or by public or private charity, and 
that she must know the aims and the rules of the various 
societies that exist for the alleviation of different kinds of 
suffering. 

She must be able to concentrate her attention on the possi- 
bilities of the individual case, but she must do more than this: 
she must never forget that the individual is a member of the 
State, and personal sympathies must not swamp a wider and 
more philosophic outlook. What social forces have contributed 
to create cases like the one in hand, what history teaches as 
to past cause and possible prevention in the future—these and 
other questions of wide social import must be studied if wise 
individual action is to be secured, and if the mental horizon is 
to be kept free as in the open places of Nature and not limited 
by the line of buildings on the opposite side of the street. 

Paid and voluntary workers alike need this union of practical 
and theoretic training if they are to do good service. Indeed, 
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the volunteers have even a wider choice of usefulness than 
those who are hampered by the necessity of earning a liveli- 
hood, and a year devoted tosocial training would be a splendid 
finish to the education of girls who are likely to occupy posi- 
tions of responsibility and influence in the future. Various 
attempts are now made to provide suitable training for all 
grades of social workers. There is theoretical instruction 
at the London School of Economics and elsewhere, but 
perhaps the happiest result is obtained by a combination of 
Settlement and University life. 

This is now possible in more than one place, but these 
social schools are apparently known to only a small section of 
the public. The latest school of the kind is in Birmingham, a 
city well adapted for social study, both on account of its 
municipal and charitable institutions and because it is a city 
of many trades, and therefore of many classes of society. 

The University has arranged a scheme of training including 
lectures on the British Constitution and Local Government, 
Economic Analysis and Methods of Statistics, Industrial 
Conditions, Sanitation and Hygiene, Social Law and Social 
Ideals. This Course is at present an elementary one, com- 
prising four or five lectures a week and lasting for one year. 
In addition, all students are expected to undertake some 
practical work in connexion with a recognized society or 
institution. The Women’s Settlement is one of these institu- 
tions, and here students can take part in various kinds of 
social work, affecting not only the settlement district, but the 
city as a whole, the settlement having always made it a rule 
to work in connexion with the different local societies. 

The University and settlement fees for tuition and board 
come together to about £50 for the session. It has been 
thought that this scheme of training is of more than local 
interest. Many social workers wish that they could have had 
a year of preparation such as is offered here. Many hope for 
a future of social usefulness, and, whether it be voluntary or 
professional, a leisure occupation or a life-work, they would 
do well to take advantage of such a preparation. 


M. CECILE MATHESON. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CO-EDUCATION AND THE POSITION OF WOMEN 
IN THE EDUCATIONAL WORLD IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—On my return to England, after a stay of some weeks 
in the United States for the purpose of visiting educational 
institutions of various types, almost the first print to catch my 
eye was a paragraph in the current number of The Journal of 
Education which speaks of Dr. Stanley Hall as “standing 
almost alone among Americans in his denunciation of co- 
education.” 

I cannot let the moment pass without asking an opportunity 
for saying I found it was impossible to come into contact with 
educational thought in any of the four cities in which I chiefly 
spent my time (Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Washing- 
ton) without becoming aware that Dr. Stanley Hall's pro- 
nouncements on this much debated question have given 
" furiously to think " even to those who do not as yet endorse 
them. I say "as yet" because only the wilfully blind could 
fail to discover that there is a wide and growing distrust of 
co-educational methods in the Eastern States at all events. 

Of the Western States I cannot speak with personal know- 
ledge. There is no reason, however, so far as I am aware, 
either for questioning that the generality of schools there are 
co-educational, or for feeling any surprise that this should be 
the case. I would only suggest that, in quoting the practice 
of the Western States, it is well to bear in mind that they do 
not constitute America, and that many sides of life there show 
crudities which are every day giving place. As everybody 


knows, the development of the Western States has been 
amazingly rapid. There has been so much to do that time to 
think has been scant, and the present differences between 
eastern and western methods are surely only one more illus- 
tration of the natural laws of development. 

In his article in the World’s Work which has evoked 
comment both in the Spectator and in The Journal of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Stanley Hall dwells on the loss to the boy pupil 
in receiving his education wholly or chiefly at the hands of 
women teachers. 

It is not my intention to reiterate this, but to ask to be 
allowed to call attention for a moment to another side of the 
same picture—the loss to the girls which results from having 
their education directed chiefly by men. 

One hears much of the prominence of the woman teacher 
in America. It was something of a shock to me to discover 
that, although she looms very large indeed numerically (much 
too large), she rarely directs or controls in anything outside 
the Kindergarten or the domestic science school. It is not 
surprising to find this in the case of the large public (using 
the word in the American sense) mixed schools. It is only 
what occurs in England. It is an almost certain accompani- 
ment of the mixed system. It is, however, a surprise to the 
Englishwoman to find that girls' high schools, training colleges 
for women teachers, and even women's University colleges are 
commonly presided over by men. 

I do not call attention to this in any spirit of contention for 
equality of “ rights" as between men and women, but because 
I am profoundly convinced that, if the life of the school is to 
fit its pupils for the lives they have to live as men and women, 
then the boy's education (after he has reached the age of ten 
or eleven) should be carried on under the direction of the 
best type of manhood procurable, and similarly that of the 
girl under the guidance of the finest possible type of woman- 
hood. 

I hope this will not be construed to mean that I think boys 
above the age just mentioned should never be taught by women 
or girls by men. On the contrary, much experience leads me 
to the conclusion that there is a distinct gain to both sexes if 
each receives some part of its education at the hands of the 
other. 1 plead only that men should direct where boys are 
concerned, that women should direct where the pupils are 
girls, and that in either case it be left to the judgment of the 
Head to make such use of the opposite sex on his teaching 
staff as he may think desirable. 

An instructive lesson on the way in which the American 
system operates in the case of the girls was afforded me on 
one afternoon when I was allowed to be present at the “ com- 
mencement exercises " of a large mixed high school. It was 
a school with quite exceptional advantages, being closely 
affiliated with a University in which the pedagogical side is 
highly developed. 

More than fifty boys and girls of about eighteen years of 
age had reached the graduation stage (in the American 
significance of the term), and were to receive their diplomas. 
The auditorium—an extremely handsome and spacious school 
theatre—was well filled with the same kind of audience one 
finds at corresponding functions in “ first grade" secondary 
schools in England. 

I arrived early so that I might lose nothing of the proceed- 
ings. To the sounds of a processional march well played by 
the school orchestra, five gentlemen, in imposing academic 
robes, filed on to a platform which had been transformed into 
a bower of flowers and foliage. I looked in vain for some of 
my own sex to appear. The platform was large, there were 
seats to spare, the girl pupils were at least as numerous as 
the boys, and the audience was composed chiefly of ladies. 
After some part-singing, the graduates received their diplomas 
at the hands of one of the five gentlemen, a report on the 
work of the year was given by another, and then followed an 
address by the highest of the five dignitaries—the President 
of the University. It was an excellent address based on the 
tendency of the present age to resist authority, and on the 
value of obedience and self-control as a necessary preliminary 
to exercising command and control over others. 
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I do not wish to imply that it was not good for girls as well 
as for boys to hear all this. What struck me was that the 
whole thing seemed to be shaped with an appreciation of the 
needs and sympathies of boys, but that it made no appeal to 
the girls. No English head mistress could have been present 
without a feeling that something was lacking, that there were 
great gaps in the equipment of the American girl which made 
one sorry for her at her moment of stepping forth from school 
into the larger world. 

She is in many ways such a brilliant creature that pity for 
her seems superfluous. But it is just because she is so full of 
unrealized possibilities that one regrets so much. At present 
she is far too much a spoilt darling—and too good to be so. 
She is here to have a good time, and her men friends and 
relations are here to see that she gets it. She rules from her 
nursery days, but, alas! with the inevitable consequence that 
later on she is far less likely to guide and influence than she 
is to tyrannize, to domineer, to usurp. She is just the type to 
suffer most when left to the direction of men educators. 
How far is the system responsible for the type ?—Yours, &c., 

S. J. BANNISTER, 
Principal.elect of the Moorfields Training College.— 
London County Council. 
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IN FRENCH. 


HEFFER & SONS, BOOKSELLERS, CAMBRIDGE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sir,—After all the excitement caused by the Olympic 
Games, and especially the Marathon Race, it will seem rather 
tame to speak about examinations. Still, I am going to 
attempt it, in the hope of drawing public attention to the 
kind of questions which the unfortunate candidates for the 
Higher Certificates of the Oxford and Cambridge Board are 
expected to answer. In French grammar, they had, this year 
again, to choose between two parts, which shortens the scanty 
hour given to them for answering. Here are some specimens 
of Part A:—‘* What is the gender of (a) nouns ending in -ent, 
(b) nouns ending in -ence, (c) nouns ending in -ée, -te, -ue, 
(d) abstract nouns ending in -té, -tie ? Give examples and 
the best known exceptions in each case." Now, you who 
know French pretty well, or are deluding yourselves into 
thinking you know it, kindly tell me point-blank what are the 
masculine abstract nouns ending in -£é. 

I know for a fact that a candidate gave le prologue as a 
masculine exception for nouns ending in -«e. Of course, the 
examiner who set this question thought only of nouns ending 
in -4e, with the sound of u, like Ja vue, la rue, &c. 

Another question was : " In a sentence containing two objec- 
tive personal pronouns, when is the indirect object represented 
by a weak (conjunctive) and when by a strong (disjunctive) 
pronoun?" Is it not enough to make your brain whirl? 
Another question : " Translate the following sentences (I pick 
out the first two): ‘I shall recommend you to him,’ ‘I can 
recommend him to you." That is easy enough, after all; 
but, “ State the reasons which determine your choice of pro- 
nouns in each case." Would somebody be kind enough to 

it ? 
ee let us take Part B. Here is the second question: 
“ Rewrite the following sentences in their proper form, correct- 
ing every mistake which you can detect, and explain in a foot- 
note your reasons for every correction." Seven sentences 
follow ; I pick out one :—" Il croyait que la terre fat un globe, 
autour lequel c’était possible naviguer par allant tout droit a 
Youest.” As if it were not difficult enough to teach boys 
and girls how to spell and write French correctly without 
confusing them by this uneducational method, which ex- 
perience has clearly shown to be wholly wrong! If this exami- 
nation were intended for candidates who wish to become 
teachers of French, it would be quite sensible to give them 
this kind of question, in order to see if they would be able to 
correct properly bad spelling or bad construction, either in 
translations or sentences. But this Higher Certificate does 
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not give the right to teach ; it exempts some candidates from 
Responsions, and, as for the others, it is merely a test that 
they have made a proper study of the subjects on which they 
are examined. 

French is, of course, one of the pre-eminent subjects, and 
the candidates have to satisfy the examiners in grammar, 
prose, unprepared translation (French into English), and 
dictation; they have to prepare some books: this year, 
"Les Femmes Savantes,” “ Cinna,” and "Lettres sur 
lHistoire de France" d'Augustin Thierry (Etablissement 
des Communes). Last year the “ unprepared ” raised such 
a hue and cry that this year it has been what it really ought 
to be, but we had to pay for it in the grammar paper. 

Now, I ask you, are these examinations meant to find out 
what the candidates know or what they do not know? And 
how is it possible to prepare them for questions of this kind, 
and to teach them, at the same time, French which can be of 
some use to them. Little wonder that people complain that 
one can learn French for years in schools and never be able 
to understand or speak it! It is entirely the fault of the 
examination. As long as you have to prepare pupils for this 
kind of question, how can they reasonably be expected to 
learn practical French ? 

I know that people will say: Why do not you write to the 
examiners? That is just what you cannot do. If you write 
to ask for their names and addresses, you will be answered : 
“I cannot put you into communication with the Board's 
` examiners in French. But I shall be happy to receive any 
communication you may like to send on the subject." This 
is why I make my appeal to your esteemed paper in the hope 
that you will give this important question the publicity it 
demands.— Believe me, yours truly, 

A FRENCH TEACHER. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


The most important event of the past month has 

been the Moral Education Congress. By the time 
these pages are in our readers’ hands the Congress will 
be over; but we are compelled to wait 


" ERN cation Until the following month to offer any 
Congress. criticism of the whole, as the meetings 


are being held just while this paper is 
passing through the hands of the printers. The event is 
one of great importance to teachers. The result may be 
that great changes will gradually be introduced into 
school teaching and into the attitude of teachers towards 
their pupils. The date fixed is just when schools are 
beginning a fresh year, and at such a time it will be 
impossible for any large number of masters and mistresses 
to absent themselves from their duties. 
blame the promoters of the Congress; no date could 
have been suitable to all. Had an earlier date in 
September been chosen, we should have grumbled that 
it was in the holidays. But attendance at such a 
Congress as this is not essential. The papers of the 
principal speakers are printed. The newspapers will 
take care that we are kept informed of the daily pro- 
ceedings. In a Congress of this kind, when the papers 
are written months beforehand in the study and sent to 
the printer, the audience miss the stimulating fire and 
personal magnetism of the orator. Those who are 
unable to be present will find, in the printed papers and 
in the two volumes of reports that have just been edited 
by Prof. Sadler, plenty of compensation for their dis- 
appointment in not hearing the speakers. 


HE London County Council have recognized the 
value of the Moral Education Congress by issuing 
conditions under which teachers may claim leave of ab- 
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sence from their school duties in order to 


London Teaohers = attend the meetings. But Mr. Harrold 


the Congress. Johnson, Hon. Secretary for the Con- 
gress, writes an angry letter of reproach, 
saying that “the restricted permits are churlish in the 


extreme, and are dictated by a miserable economy.” 
The restrictions are that a teacher must be able to get 
away without the school work suffering, that the teacher 
has some special interest in the subject, and that, in the 
case of an assistant, the head teacher approves. The 
leave is not to exceed one day. Now, it is clear that 
if any considerable number of teachers from the London 
schools attended the Congress the result would be a 
Saturnalia in the master-less schools and congestion in 
the Congress halls. If the meetings are held in term- 
time the interests of the pupils must beconsidered. The 
regulations of the Authority seem to us quite reasonable, 
except, perhaps, that it might be wise to give more than 
one day’s leave to a few select teachers. 


THE Morning Post, in its standing column of “ Schools 

and Scholars," endorses the opinion of Sir Robert 
Morant in the Memorandum on Registration, that the 
formation of a Register is a matter for 
teachers themselves, and not one in which 
a Government Department can interfere 
with profit. It holds that teachers of 
various types should combine to form a professional 
Register, determining who are to be admitted to their 
ranks and laying down their own conditions as to admis- 
sion, exacting from ‘candidates a standard of general 
education and of professional training. We have given 
our reasons for dissenting from this view, and it stands 
condemned if only by the admission of the writer that 
"5 no scheme of registration is likely to be devised which 
will be comprehensive enough to include every class of 
teacher." What is the good of teachers attempting to 
frame a scheme unless they are assured that it will 
receive official sanction? It would be as reasonable to 
ask the ministers of all denominations to put their heads 
together and frame a professional Clergy List. The 
Morning Post overlooks the all-important fact that, by 
the Act of 1907, the constitution of a Registration Council 
is assigned to the Board of Education. When Parlia- 
ment reassembles we hope that one of the first questions 
addressed to Mr. Runciman will be, Why has the Board 
neglected to carry out this provision of the Act, and what 
steps is it taking to fulfil its obligation ? 


A 
Private Register 
of Teachers. 


WE fear it is hopeless to induce laymen to take any 

interest in the registratio: a of teachers ; but it is 
disappointing to find such 1 ignorance of the subject as is 
displayed in E “Note” of the School 
Guardian. “The Teachers’ Registration 
Council [the “Note” begins], which 
was appointed by the Consultative Committee under the 
Act of 1899, passed a short and somewhat stormy life. 
From the time it first framed its regulations for a Register 
of Teachers,” &c. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the Council was appointed by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and that the regulations were framed by the 
Consultative Committee and passed by the Board of 
Education. The work of the Council was pureły adminis- 
trative, and in the framing or amending of the regulations 
they had no part or lot. So far from their life having 
been short or stormy, it was prolonged to nearly twice its 
allotted span, and of disagreement or internal friction 
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there was not during the six years the faintest sign. As 
to the results of the Register our contemporary is equally 
at sea. It is implied that all but the first batch of old 
stagers had furnished proof of systematic training. Asa 
fact, the fully qualified registrees amounted in all to two 
hundred. Nor is it true that the Universities were led to 
include pedagogical subjects as a part of the syllabus for 
a degree, and to arrange post-graduate courses of peda- 
gogy. The action taken in this direction both by Oxford 


and Cambridge was prior to the establishment of a 
Register. 


HE Assistant Masters at their Annual Meeting at 
Rochester did not show unalloyed triumph in the 
passing of the Endowed Schools Act of this year. The 
title of the Act shows its limitations. 


PL PE Some measure of protection is now 
at Rochester. accorded to assistant masters in endowed 


schools; but endowed schools are only a 
section of secondary schools, and it must not be forgotten 
that there are schools for girls as well as for boys. The 
section of secondary schools under private management 
is not, of course, directly affected by the Act. In the 
schools under municipal management there is not, we 
believe, so acute a grievance. The employers are busi- 
ness men, who prefer to have a clear agreement in 
writing. Yet with regard to salaries there seems to be 
scope for greater precision. We have heard of one 
Education Committee paying the regular increments to 
elementary teachers, yet wishing to postpone the incre- 
ments to its teachers in secondary schools because the 
agreement stated that the maximum should be a certain 
sum without providing any period for the increments. 
But, in the matter of tenure, the example now set by 
the endowed schools will have its effect upon municipal 
schools: the governors of the latter in drawing up their 
schemes were naturally guided to some extent by the 
practice in endowed schools. 


Th: Association of Assistant Masters grows steadily 

in numbers and therefore in influence. There are 
now about 2,300 members. But, as Mr. Cholmeley said 
in his presidential address, the Associa- 
tion must not rest until it has “ contrived 
to bring home to every man who is 
eligible for membership that, if he hesitates to join, the 
onus probandi lies with him; that he ought not, without 
very strong reasons, to hold aloof from a society which 
is both able and desirous to protect his professional 
interests, and which, whether he likes it or not, is 
becoming daily more generally recognized as the authori- 
tative exponent of his views upon educational questions.” 
The Association has been in existence some sixteen years 
only and cannot yet claim, like the N.U.T., to have 
brought into its fold the majority of assistant masters; 
yet, by its wise conduct of affairs and by its sound 
attitude on questions of public policy, it has won for 
itself a position of influence so that in all matters of 
education its views have to be reckoned with. Assistant 
masters who from apathy or indifference do not join but 
who enjoy the results of the Association’s work, can 
only be classed as selfish; others who do not join 
because they disapprove of the policy, will find that the 
only way of getting their views known will be to join 
and so help to change its policy. 


Membership 
of the A.M.A. 


[T is possible to draw many morals from various 
analyses of the results of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board Examination for Schools. This examina- 
ee tion is taken by practically all secondary 
Joint Board. schools (both for boys and girls), the 
curriculum of which is arranged as pre- 
paratory to a University course. That is to say, the 
report of this examination is a report of all first-grade 
secondary schools. This year we notice that there is 
a considerable rise in the number of girls taking the 
examination, though the proportion of girls to boys is 
only about one to three. But in number of schools the 
girls have risen so rapidly that they now equal the boys; 
there are eighty-three schools for boys and exactly 
the same number for girls. This fact bears eloquent 
testimony to the remarkable increase of late years in the 
opportunities of secondary education provided for girls. 
In the administrative County of London, as we learn 
from Mr. Blair’s report, there are more secondary schools 
for girls than for boys. But, if girls take the same 
examination as boys, it does not follow that they study 
the same subjects. The report of the Joint Board shows 
that boys still cling to Latin and Greek, while the 
majority of girls take instead French and German. 
B is a mere commonplace to say that what the eye sees 
constantly the mind does not realize. This applies 
to pictures hung upon the walls of schoolrooms. Of 
late years there has been a distinct move- 
ment in favour of providing really good 
pictures in schools. In some schools the 
attention of the pupils is called to these pictures : they 
may be referred to in history lessons, or they may be the 
subject of essays ; but in the majority of schools, as every 
inspector knows, the children appear to know little of the 
pictures that hang upon the walls. Often these pictures 
are placed behind the children, and it is only the teacher 
who sees them ; that isa common fault. But, even where 
the conditions are favourable, the dictum holds good that 
what is always before the eyes is not really seen. We 
do not want to make our schoolrooms into picture gal- 
leries, nor do we want merely to consider the general 
decorative effect. We do want the children really to see, 
understand, and appreciate the pictures. As a help to 
this end, it is well to keep most of the pictures ina store- 
room, bringing out a few ata time to be hung for a period, 
and then to be replaced by others. 


Pictures in 
Schools. 


E learn from the Times that Mr. F. W. Rogers 
has resigned the Head Mastership of Chelmsford 
Grammar School, owing to a resolution of the governors 
to reduce his salary by £134 per annum. 
Mr. Rogers points out, in a letter to the 
governors, that during the twenty-two 
years he has held his post he has spent 
£2,000 from his salary for school purposes and £ 1,400 
towards the salaries of assistant masters. The action of 
the governors is said to be owing to increased calls upon 
their funds. It is possible that the governors may have 
a case, and therefore we hesitate to speak strongly of 
what seems on the face of it to be a scandalous piece ° 
injustice. The cost of education has undoubtedly 1 
creased enormously within the last twenty years ; but, to 
counterbalance this, the governors have increased grants 
from the Board of Education and from the Essex County 
Council. There is no public service in this country 
except that of the scholastic profession where 4 man, 


The Covernors 
of Chelmsford 
Crammar School. 
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after more than twenty years’ service, would have 
his salary docked. The governors would not even pro- 
pose to cut down the wages of their own cooks or 
gardeners. The case of Mr. Rogers calls for complete 
investigation, and we do not suppose the Association of 
Head Masters will remain idle in the matter. 


Tu E figures published with regard to the finances of 
the secondary schools belonging to the Corporation 
of London are instructive as showing the cost of this 
type of education and the impossibility 


dU Reo dU) of making parents pay for it. The 
Schools. income from fees of the City of London 


School for Boys was £11,321, and the 
total expenditure was £17,544, leaving a deficit of over 
£6,000 to be met by the Corporation. The Girls’ 
School appears to be managed on more economical lines, 
as the loss in this case was only Z708. On the 
Freemen's Orphan School the adverse balance was 
£5,139. The Corporation, of course, make no moan over 
the cost. The members are determined to make the 
schools efficient and they have the funds. We refer to 
the matter here as one indication out of many that in 
secondary schools, even where the fees are comparatively 
high, the payments of the parents cannot meet the 
expenses of the education. 

PEAR is often expressed that the Free Meals Act 

will weaken the responsibility of parents. We do 
not believe this is so. Indeed, quite the reverse may be 
the result. The Authority has power to 
recover the cost of the meals from parents 
who can afford to pay. The London 
County Council has brought the first case under the Act, 
and with success. The parent was sued for the sum of 
4s. 11d. ; he was ordered to pay this as well as 3s. costs. 
The case admitted of no defence and none was attempted. 
The father was said to be earning between £3 and £4 
a week. He had several children, some of whom are in 
industrial schools. "The father's neglect is obvious, and 
the result of the prosecution will make him realize that 
there is a power that can force him to provide meals for 
his children or to pay others for doing so. We are very 
glad that the case has been brought before a magistrate. 
The verdict will be satisfactory to all right-thinking 
parents and will act as a deterrent to parents who 
wilfully neglect their children. 


Repayment for 
Free Meals. 


ilz Modern Language Association has now prepared 
its exhibition of aids to the teaching of German. 
It will be remembered that the Association already has 


a similar exhibition for the French 
Cerman 


: language. This collection of text-books 
Travelling 

Exhibition. and apparatus has travelled about the 

country and has been shown in various 

centres. It has proved of great advantage to many 


teachers. It has been the custom to arrange meetings 
in connexion with the exhibition and to have addresses 
and discussions. The same plan will be followed in 
reference to the German exhibition. Secretaries of 
Branches who are willing to make the necessary 
arrangements may secure the collection for the benefit 
of their fellow-teachers. This is a valuable piece of 
work that the Association has undertaken. 


[E University of London has just issued Regula- 
tions for an Examination in Religious Knowledge, 


on which a certificate will be awarded. This is not an 
absolutely new departure, as the old 


foc Bellson Scripture Examinations of the University 
Knowledge. ran for many years; but it is wider in 


scope and accessibility. The demand 
arose, in the first instance, from teachers. Denomina- 
tionalists have hitherto urged, with some show of justice, 
that, unless they were allowed to appoint their own co- 
religionists, they had no security for the competence of 
teachers of religion. The present examination will supply 
a thorough test, while at the same time it will be con- 
ducted on wholly unsectarian lines. Even such subjects 
as Church History, the History of Christian Doctrine and 
Worship, and the Philosophy of Religion, which figure 
among the optional subjects, can be examined impar- 
tially, and there can be no doubt that Dr. Stainton Coit, 
no less than Bishop Gore, would, if he presented himself, 
be awarded a certificate. We hope the examination will 
be largely used. November 25 is the last day for obtain- 
ing a form of entry from the Registrar. 


[^ last month's National Review there is a delightful 

article, by the Rev. R. L. Gales, with this title, which 
reads like a chapter from “ The Vicar of Wakefield." In 
the Auburn of which he is the Dr. 
Primrose, Dissent is virtually unknown— 
only a few mild Methodists who go to 


tt Country Parson 
and 
Village School." 


church in the morning and to chapel in . 


the afternoon. The parson knows every boy and girl in 
the village school, and moves among them as a guardian 
angel, with. sugar-plums for the mites and promise of 
lessons in algebra for the budding Newtons. As for 
ecclesiastical tyranny, in twenty years of ministration he 
has never heard one complaint against the inculcation of 
Baptismal Regeneration or the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and 
if the children of Dissenters were excluded from Cate- 
chism lessons there would be an émeute. The grievances 
that we read of in the newspapers are all forgeries of 
London Agnostics, trumped up in Bouverie Street or the 
Holborn Restaurant. In Auburn the schoolmaster loves 
to play the organ, and the boy who declines to clean the 
parson's boots on a Sunday is patted on the back and 
commended for his scrupulosity of conscience. But now 
all is changed, since, with the Cowper-Temple clause of 
1870, England's woes began, and if the Runciman Bill 
passes the desolation will be complete. For the village 
parson will be substituted some smug lawyer, who issues 
his mandates from a County Council office. Talk of 
"atmosphere": nothing can be more black than the 
atmosphere of a Church school that has been taken over 
by the County Council. It is impossible even to get a 
broken window mended. It would show a sad lack of 
humour to take as seriously meant Mr. Gales's idyllic 
romance; but we would ask him how he would account 
for the fact that the whole body of elementary teachers— 
the N.U.T., with its seventy thousand members, repre- 
senting in equal proportions provided and non-provided 
schools—regard his ideal village school as a survival of 
ecclesiasticism and feudalism that must at all costs be 
swept away ? 


V E had hoped to hear no more of the Purley case, 

a disagreeable subject which had better be dis- 
cussed in camera, but we feel bound to publish Mr. 
Yoxall’s letter as representing the judg- 
ment of a quasi-judicial body, the 
National Union of Teachers. If Mr. 
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Matthews chooses to take up the challenge we shall, of 


course, insert likewise his reply, but we cannot undertake 
to admit other correspondence on the subject. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE ‘‘Statistics of Public Education,” published by the Board of 
i Education, appear this year in two volumes instead 


Publio Elementary one as heretofore. The volume before us contains 
Bohools. the educational statistics ; the financial statistics 


will appear later. The salaries paid still show un- 
satisfactory features. One certificated man assistant teacher gets under 
£40 a year ; while nine of the class recognized by the Board as ‘‘ un- 
certificated ” also receive less than this pitiable salary. More than 
8.000 men and over 60,000 women are in receipt of salaries of less than 
£100 a year. About 55 per cent. of men certificated teachers receive 
from £80 to £120; and about 70 per cent. of women certificated 
teachers receive from Z70to £110. Rather less than I per cent. of men 
certificated teachers receive over £200, and one fortunate man has the 
sum of £432 a year. The highest salary paid to a woman assistant teacher 
is £170. The averages work out for the four classes given as follows : 
Men certificated assistants, 4119; *''uncertificated," 467. Women 
certificated, £86; and uncertificated, £54. The figures just given re- 
late to assistants only. Head teachers show a slight increase on the 
average ; but nearly 700 men head teachers receive under £100, and 
over 6,000 women head teachers are in the same category. The greater 
number of men head teachers receive from £100 to £250, and the 

reater number of women receive under £150. The averages for the 
four classes are given as : (1) 4168, (2) £82, (3) £116, (4) 465. 


THERE are 676 secondary schools recognized by the Board of Edu- 
cation. This figure does not, of course, include the 
irte secondary schools under public control that do not 
i seek recognition, nor the very large number of 
private schools, the government of which does not allow the Board’s 
recognition to be given. In these schools there are over 113,000 
pupils—62,712 boys and 50,877 girls; of this number, some 76,000 
are taking the course of instruction ‘ approved " by the Board. Some 
32,000 are in forms below those taking the approved course, and over 
4,000 in forms above. It is noticeable that the number of girls is 
steadily growing and, so far as this group of schools is concerned, 
nearly as many girls as boys are being educated in secondary schools. 
In one section the girls outnumber the boys, as while there are only 
1,993 boys in these schools above the age for which a grant is paid, 
there are 2,683 girls over that age. It is still to be noticed with regret 
that a very large number of pupils of both sexes begin the four years' 
course without completing it. More boys drop out on the way than 
girls. For the ordinary course, 12,521 boys and 10,505 were in the 
first year, and 2,551 boys and 3,052 girls in the fourth year. Out of the 
676 schools, 305 are for boys alone, 213 for girls, and 158 for boys and 
girls. 


From the Annual Report of the Kent Education Committee we 
learn that the cost per child in the elementary 
schools has risen from £3. os. Itd. to £3. 33. 9d. 
The cost of warming the buildings has risen by 5d. 
owing to the increased cost of coal. Books, &c., 
account for 2d. a head, and insurance against accidents for nearly 1d. 
a head. The remainder of the increase of 2s. 10d. comes under the 
head of salaries. The Committee point out, however, that ‘although 
their expenditure has naturally increased, principally owing to the 
automatic increase in teacher's salaiies, there has been no increase in 
their call on the county rate since 1905-6." Fourteen schools have been 
erected since the appointed day. The cost of these varies considerably ; 
the lowest cost of the building per school place being £8. 12s. 7d. and 
the highest £13. 75. 4d. We may add two items of interest from this 
Report which are not strictly concerned with the subject of this para- 
graph. In the first place, we learn that the ‘‘ babies’ rooms” have 
been furnished in some schools with tables and chairs instead of desks, 
and that the alteration has been found a great improvement. Secondly, 
we learn that the Committee have considered the question of instituting 
a systematic course of moral and civic instruction in the schools, and 
would welcome any scheme put forward as an experiment by managers, 
but they consider that the Scripture lessons should be made the oppor- 
tunity for imparting moral instruction. 


Oost 
of Education in 
Kent. 


IT is rather a nice question to decide what is a beneficial employ- 
ment which would justify the issue of a partial 

re exemption certificate. The Kent Education Com- 
caer mittee have resolved, for the information of Local 


Attendance Comniittees, that a child that is being employed as a golf 
caddy is not ** beneficially employed to the satisfaction of the Local 
Education Authority.” As a general rule, it is fair to say that 
persons who are serving in the amusements of the leisured classes are 
not so well employed as those that work in a productive industry ; and 
it is quite clear to any one who has watched the boys loafing about 
the railway station that serves a golf course in the neighbourhood of 
London that the occupation is not a desirable one for youths. 


THE Executive Officer of the London County Council has just issued 

a report on Higher Education for the year endin 

Higher rch July 31, 1907. It deals principally with the analy 
of opportunities for secondary education and for the 

training for the teaching profession. The London County Council do 
much to help students in nearly all trades and professions ; technical 
and technological classes of all kinds are established by this Authority, 
or carried on under its protection. But in the report before us it is the 
would-be teacher who looms most largely. There seems no logical 
reason why the teacher should get his education and professional train- 
ing at the cost of the community any more than the carpenter or the 
meteorologist ; but an Education Authority has to deal with schools, 
and in order to ensure efficient schools provision must be made for 
the training of teachers. In the past the salaries offered have not been 
such as to induce parents to invest much capital in the preparation of 
their children for this profession ; and now the tradition is established 
that training is the duty of the State. We find, consequently, that a 
large number of junior scholarships go to intending teachers, and that 
there are, in addition, classes and lectures for the further training of 
teachers already in the Council’s service. 


OF public schools offering secondary education in the County of 
London, there were at the date of this report 12 

for neoa daty schools maintained by the Council, one of which is 
Education. for boys, one for boys and girls, and the remainder 
for girls ; 46 schools aided, but not maintained, by 

the Council, 21 of which are for girls, and 5 for boys and girls; and 
41 non-aided schools, 30 of which are for girls. Thus in each category 
there is in London better provision for girls’ secondary education than 
for boys'. The accommodation in these schools amounts to 15,824 
places for boys and 17,934 for girls. It is probably not usual to find 
more school places in a town for girls than for boys. Within recent 
years the Girls’ Public Day School Trust have established no less than 
eleven schools in London: there are two Church of England high 
schools, the new St. Paul's Girls’ School, and eleven new county second- 
ary schools for girls. The whole accommodation in public secondary 
schools— no figures are given of schools under private management— 
amounts only to 7:7 per 1,000 of population. Comparing this figure 
with the number in the whole of the United States, which gives 10°61 
school places per 1,000 of population, it will be necessary to increase 


the provision by about one-half if London is to be as well off as 
America. 


Mr. Biatr’s Report contains some interesting figures with regard 
Af to the occupations which boys and girls have taken 
pee leaving the Lond dary schools, No 

School. up on leaving the ndon secondary ‘ 
complete statistics have yet been obtained showing 
the exact proportion of those that enter the various trades, occupations, 
and professions, but certain preliminary inquiries have been made. 
Out of 1,136 boys it was found that 313 left the secondary school to con- 
tinue their education—20 at a University, 45 at a Technical College, 
121 left ** for preparation for other professions," and 127 left for other 
schools. (The exact distinction between the two latter categories does 
not seem quite clear.) The remainder, 823, went direct into wage. 
earning employment— 120 into the Civil Service, 237 into *‘ trades and 
other employments," and 466 into *' all branches of commerce." Out 
of 555 girls, 262 are ** not known to be continuing their education, of 
whom 154 are at home, and 108 occupied in commerce or professions. 
Twelve have gone to a University, 158 are preparing for the teaching 

profession, and 123 have passed to other schools. 


THE Report of the London County Council on Special Schools for 
Special Schools Blind, Deaf, and Defective Children shows what a 
in London. large amount of work is being done to render more 
tolerable the position of children unable from their 
infirmities to attend, or at least to profit by, ordinary schools. There 
are nine schools for the blind, with an average attendance of 251 chil- 
dren, who are taught by 28 teachers. For the deaf there are eleven 
schools, with 547 children and 74 teachers. Eighty-four schools pro- 
vide for children who are mentally defective: in these there i5 97 
average attendance of 4,719, with 264 teachers. Children who ate 
physically defective are provided for in twenty-six schools, to the num: 
ber of 2,045, with 90 teachers. It is satisfactory to notice that a 5m 
proportion of the children (3°3 per cent. in 1907) were promoted in the 
course of the year to ordinary schools. It is also satisfactory to sed 
that an increasing proportion of those who leave the special schools 87e 
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able to earn something (82 per cent.), though the average weekly wage 
reported does not amount to more than 4s. rod. The need of care in 
selecting the children, and in seeing that they receive proper considera- 
tion at home, is indicated by the case of two boys who are brought to 
school on an ambulance—one of whom is employed out of school in 
selling newspapers in the street and the other is employed for thirty- 
six hours weekly in a barber’s shop. 


IN the Quarterly SERERE of the Leicestershire Education Committee 
we find a scheme drawn up by the Director of 
Student Teachers Education for the training a A Aae 
Leicestershire. which has received the approval of the Committee. 
The scheme is in two parts: the first part deals 
with the training, and the second with the further education of the 
student. With regard to the latter, the student-teacher (who has 
already been a bursar in a secondary school) will look to the staff of 
that school for direction and advice as to further studies. As a rule, 
the staff of the secondary school will not be required to give definite 
instruction, but, in cases where this is desirable, extra remuneration will 
be paid by the Committee. All the arrangements will be under the 
contro] of the Director, and the details will vary in each case accord- 
ing to the opportunities of higher education that are available. It is 
suggested that for girls a general course of reading in literary subjects 
wil be most suitable, whereas the boy *' will require education of a 
more systematic character," and for this purpose may perhaps use 
the school laboratories. With regard to professional training, the 
student shall be definitely trained in method and routine, under the 
head teacher of an elementary school, while remaining under the general 
control of the Director of Education. 


WE have received from the Staffordshire Education Committee the 
Directory for the forthcoming session, containing 
particulars of the various classes in mining and 
metallurgy, pottery and porcelain, boot and shoe, 
silk, glass manufactures, in art metal work, in horticulture, in the 
health and care of children, classes for teachers and for pupil-teachers. 
The Directory also contains the scholarships schemes with lists of 
subjects and conditions of award. The Wilts County Council send us 
a similar publication, concerned with the work of the Agricultural 
Education Committee and the Committee for Fertilizers, Feeding- 
stuffs, Dairies, &c. Agricultural scholarships are given, the Junior 
ones tenable at the Dauntsey School, and the Senior ones at any 
agricultural department of a University or Uriversity College. 


Direotories. 


DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION. 


By GERALDINE HopGsoN, B.A, | 
Lecturer on Education at University College, Bristol. 


WRITER in the Morning Post of June 5, in an article 
entitled *A Labour View of Higher Education," ob- 
served : 
The demand of labour for a better organization of higher edwcation 
includes a demand that it should be possible for work-people to attain 
it easily and regularly without leavicg the class in which they were 
born. The democratizing of University education means not merely 
that youths who have some special gifts should obtain (for example, by 
means of scholarships) the opportunity of achieving personal success, 
but also that University education of the highest type should be made 
accessible to men who are, and who will, remain workmen in the 
narrower sense of the word. 

This article referred to an oration delivered on the previous 
evening by Mr. J. L. Paton, wherein the Morning Post reports 
him as having said: “ The scholarship system takes the poor 
boy to the University, but it does not bring the University 
down to the poor; it enables the promising boy to riee, but 
does not raise the class to which he belongs." 

It so happens that, later in the same day, the present writer, 
reading M. Fischer de Chevrier's “ Histoire de l'Instruction 
Populaire en France," came on the following passage con- 
cerning the early schools in Gaul :— : 

Florissantes durant les trois premiers siecles de notre ére, ces écoles 
devaient faiblir et tomber par suite de l'aífaiblissement du sens moral 
et de l'énervation des mceurs, ces fléaux du bas-empire romain. . . 
L'ordre et la discipline devinrent des mots vides de sens. La necessité 
des longues études, c'est A dire des études sérieuses, ne fut pas 
comprise : la mode et le succés appartinrent aux abreviateurs de tout 
genre, abréviateure d'histoire, abréviateurs de philosophie, de gram- 
maire, de rhétorique, de littérature. Les écrivains sérieux gémissaient 
de cette affaiblissement des écoles du paganisme. Ils y virent une 


| amongst themselves from time to time to be students. 


chute profonde de l'esprit humain, un mal qui devait aboutir à la déca- 
dence de l'esprit humain. 


Once more, on June 6, commenting on the visit to Oxford 
of Prof. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, the Morning Post, 
in its leading article, said : 

The Professor . . . discoursed on subjects which have no utility, 
out of which no money can possibly be made, and which therefore can 
only attract those hearers or readers who love them because their 
minds are charmed with them. The University, then, was fulfilling, 
in making the opportunity for these lectures, its mission of cherishing 
the life intellectual ; for the intellectual life begins where utility ends, 
and reveals something desirable which is neither wealth nor political 
agitation and is yet a delight to those who have it. 


The subjects of these two lectures were “ Greek Historical 
Writing" and " Apollo." The first dealt with those Greek 
historians '" whom every one has read, those whom only Pro- 
fessors of Greek have read, and those whom no one can read 
because their works are lost." The second was a discourse 
upon Greek Religion; and the Morning Post concluded its 
leader with these words: 

The lectures . . . rise at times to the level of that common hu- 
manity of which Hellenism is but another name, and which, expresscd 
in Oxford by a Professor from Berlin, may do more for peace and 
goodwill than all the political oratory and all the politico-social 
economical collective tours that have in recent times been so much 
advertised. 


In an era of recent or imminent establishment of Provincial 
Universities, when claims to and demands for democratic 
education are made so loudly and insistently, it seems well 
worth while to put together and examine these curiously 
divergent and yet, perhaps, mutually illuminating views on 
education. Those who interest themselves in “ working-class 
movements," as well as those who are acquainted with the 
actual construction of modern English Provincial Universities 
must be aware of this request for democratic education, and 
may not be unaware of the vague meaning which seems to 
attach sometimes to the phrase. 

The writer of the Morning Post article and Mr. Paton 
agree in including two ditferent claims in the one claim: the 
first is that, by scholarships or some similar means, the 
promising child of poor parents shall be conveyed to the Uni- 
versity and educated there, a process which it is (tacitly and 
probably correctly) assumed will land him at last certainly no 
lower in the social scale than the “ professions.” And then 
there is the second, which asks that “ University education of 
the highest tvpe should be made accessible to men who are 
and who will remain workmen in the narrower sense of the 
word " ; and for these there is the further demand " that it 
should be possible for working people to attain it easily and 
regularly, without leaving the class in which they were born." 

The first of these demands is centuries old, and has bcen 
realized to some extent in many ages. Those acquainted 
with the history of scholarship and education know that: 
persons of ordinary education are perhaps equally aware of 
of it. Palaemon, the slave and weaver, may be taken as an 
example in the first century of Demos working up to the 
high places of education. Vittorino da Feltre systematically 
made the rich parents pay enough to support their own 
children and those of poor men in the Mantuan School. 
Whatever may be thought of some of the effects on Erasmus 
of the monastic life, it is admitted that at Stein he received, 
gratis, opportunities of education not otherwise open to a 
penniless orphan—opportunities which he afterwards improved 
at Paris and Cambridge, through the munificence of the 
Bishop of Cambrai, Mountjoy, Archbishop Warham, and other 
generous patrons. His friend, Thomas More, owed his brief 
sojourn at Oxford to the munificence of Cardinal Morton, 
while a North-country squire provided Roger Ascham with a 
University education. These isolated, but well known, in- 
stances are but scattered exainples of a widespread practice. 
Writing of Universities and working men 1n medieval 
England, Dr. Creighton said: " The Universities maintained 
before their eyes in a concrete form the conception of know- 


ledge and of its importance. They saw lads selected S 
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followed their careers with interest, and they respected their 
pursuits all the more because they did not themselves engage 
in them." * 

Undoubtedly, “poor scholars" were sent constantly to the 
Universities by rich patrons: it was a regular system, Chaucer 
tells us that, and the same is implied in the following pathetic 
passage, where Latimer is arguing in favour of the provision 
of preaching, and incidentally refers to the cessation of the 
old system of maintaining poor scholars :— 

To consider what hath been plucked from abbeys, colleges, and 
chantries, it is marvel no more to be bestowed upon this holy office 
of salvation. It may well be said by us that the Lord complaineth by 
His prophet, Domus mea deserta, vos festinatis unus quisque 1n domum 
suam. What is Christ's house but Christian souls? But who maketh 
any prcvision for them? Every man scrapeth and getteth together for 
this bodily house, but the soul-health is neglected. Schools are not 
maintained ; scholars have not exhibitions ; the preaching office decay- 
eth. Men provide lands and riches for their children, but this most 
necessary office they for the most part neglect. Very few there be that 
help poor scholars, that set their children to school to learn the word 
of Gob, and to make a provision for the age to come.t 


Suggestions that provision should be made to enable clever 
children of poor parents to proceed to the University are 
neither revolutionary nor even new: they are the revival of 
an old system fallen, for better or for worse, into abeyance. 
That public regulations should now perform the offices left 
formerly to private piety is one of those changes which, if 
not necessarily for the better, seem, nevertheless, inevitable. 
After all, the object being the accomplishment of ideals, we 
may comfort ourselves with the motto: “ Non quo, sed quo- 
modo." In its essence, the plan of providing higher education 
for the mdigent able must commend itself to all persons of 
reflection and good will; since they know by experience that 
ability is independent of class and sex, and they are also well 


* **'T'houghts on Education,” by Mandell Creighton, D.D., page 204. 
T Latimer's Sermon at Stamford, November 9, 1550. S 


aware that im all classes and both sexes ability is so com- 
paratively uncommon that we cannot dare to waste the least 
atom of it wherever it may be found. By all means, even 
at the cost, if necessary, of a lavish expenditure of public 
funds, let the able be educated to do their duty and serve 
their country and humanity. The cause of democratic edu- 
cation, in that sense, is won. In the second sense, it is 
not won: and the question even arises, Can it be; is it a 
possible ideal? The answer to that question should precede 
the posing of the further question: Is democratic education 
in the second sense desirable? Is it, as a matter of attain- 
able fact, possible for working people as a class to achieve 
higher education “easily and regularly without leaving the 
class in which they were born” ? 

We may set aside the palpable fact that many of the work- 
ing class, as we know them, would be dreadfully bored if they 
were afforded a University education. Many a man, happy 
enough planting potatoes, tending cattle, driving an engine, 
making furniture, would be sadly out of his element in the 
Divinity Schools at Cambridge: our domestic servants, dear 
friends as some have been, hardly wished to share our academic 
labours at Newnham (which may have been "regular," but 
were hardly “ easy”), however much interest they have felt 
in the "class" we took. But, putting that aside, and putting 
aside the equally palpable fact that distaste for intellectual 
occupation is very widely spread in all classes of society, can 
we, by any conceivable arrangement, provide for the higher edu- 
cation of anybody on “easy” lines? Can the attainment of 
knowledge, can the attainment of anything worth having, be 
easy? Dr. Creighton, in the essay quoted before, cited an 
instance of a Chartist, who, angered by the remark of a 
fellow-Chartist, exclaimed: ‘Do you mean to say that there 
is any question which I cannot get to the bottom of in one 
night!" The thing would be comic if only it were not tragic. 
Dr. Creighton dismisses it as "an instance of the ease with 

(Continued on page 668.) 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE NEW LATIN DELECTUS. 


By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., and E. P. DouGHuty, M.A. 
Part I., 1s. 6d. Illustrated. 
A cheap and attractive Reading Book, with adequate notes. 
Part IV. of 
A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


By C. L. THomson, F.R.Hist.S. From Beaumont and Fletcher 
to Dryden. Price 28s. 6d. Fully Illustrated. 


A new part of a popular handbook to English Literature. 


MARMION. | cloth, 1s. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. ciu, 1s. 


Attractively produced editions, with a minimum of Notes. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. 


From Crabbe to Beddoes. 1s. 4d. 
Full list of this useful Series on application. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORY. Hanoverian Period, 
By J. W. B. ADAMS, M.A. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
An invaluable aid in History work for teachers and elder scholars. 


HEROES OF ISRAEL. 
By Mrs. F. S. Boas. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Prize Edition, 1s. 6d. 
A volume of well told stories of Old Testament heroes. 


Cloth, 1s. 4d. 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S 


EDUCATIONAL : CATALOGUE 


TEMPLE HOUSE and 125 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


is now ready, and will 
be sent free on receipt 
of a postcard. 


A New Series of Poetry Books 
POEMS FOR JUNIOR SCHOOLS. 


Well printed Booklets of attractive appearance, containing Poems 
inspired by country scenes. The first three are now ready, and 
are entitled — 

* POEMS OF SPRING." 
“POEMS OF SUMMER." 
“POEMS OF AUTUMN AND WINTER." 


They have been arranged to correspond with the three school terms. 
Paper, 3d. each. Limp cloth, 4d. each. 


TALES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 
Edited by C. L. THOMSON, formerly Examiner and Occ sional 
Inspector to the Central Welsh Board. Illustrated by HELEN 
STRATTON. Second Edition. Price 28. Prize Edition, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 


INDEXING AND PRECIS WRITING. 


By R. V. N. HOPKINS, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity Coliege, 
Cambridge. Price 28. 


Suitable for use in connexion with the various 
Civil Service Examinations. 


THE WATER BABIES. 


Arranged as a School Reading Book. 1s. 
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Messrs. Ralph, Holland, & Co.’s Publications 


For Certificate Students and Secondary Schools. 
Complete Catalogue Free on application. 


E Published To-day. 


A Complete Arithmetic. 


By M. Eastwoop, B.Sc., University Extension Lecturer, and formerly 
A Lecturer on Education in the University of Liverpool, and J. LIGHT- 
roor, D.Sc., M.A., Author of “An Elementary and Intermediate 


Algebra," '' Graphic Algebra," ''The Theory of Music for Students 
and Teachers," &c. 


Crown 8vo, 592 pp., cloth. Price 4s. net; post free, 4s. 4d. 


This book has been specially written for the use of Students preparing for 
those examinations in which the Theory of Arithmetic and Higher Arith- 
metic generally are subjects. The whole of the matter usually included in 
elementary and advanced Arithmetic is thoroughly revised. Many im- 
proved methods of computation are given. Short methods for rapid work, 
approximations, and the applications of graphs are fully treated. The 
treatment of the theory of fractions, and of percentage and its applications, 
contains much that is novel, and should be of interest and value to the 
student. The classification of problems in Arithmetic and of the worked 
examples is more than usually exhaustive. 

For students preparing for the Examinations of the Board of Education, 
tbe Civil Service Comm mioners; ard the Universities, the book will be 
found most useful. 


By the same Authors. 
Short Methods in Arithmetic. 


Crown 8vo, 156 pp., cloth. Price 1s. 3d. net; post free, 1s. 6d. 


This book provides the student with a carefully arranged account of those 
short methods of computation which are constantly used by expert workers. 
In nearly every subject included in Arithmetic, labour-saving devices are 
possible, and many of these will be novel and valuable to the student. 
Approximate methods, where a result within certain limits of accuracy is 
sufficient, are fully explained. 

In al] examinations in Higher Arithmetic, an acquaintance with short 
methods is imperative, and this little book will supply all that the student 
requires on the subject. 


Now Ready. 


Plant Study in School, Field, and 
Garden. 


A Text-Book on Rural Science and Gardening. By J. S. Bripcss, B.Sc., 
F.C.S., Principal of Walthamstow Technical Institute, and A. J. Dicks, 
B.Sc., F.L.S. Crown 8vo, 372 pp. 


Price 3s. 6d. net; post free, 3s. 10d. 


This text-book on Plant Study is of an experimental nature and will be 
found to be free from difficult terms and Latinisms. Practical Exercises 
and a valuable Summary appear at the end of each Chapter. The book is 
profusely illustrated with over 600 original drawings, of which a large 
number have been made directly from Specimens prepared and experiments 
performed by young Students. 

For Students in Secondary Schools, Training Colleges, University Ex- 
aminations, and for the Certificate Examination, December 1999, the book 
will be found invaluable. 


A Scientific Geography. Book I. 
The World-- Broadly Treated. 


By ELtLis W. Heaton, B.Sc., F.G.S., Principal of North Shields Second- 
ary School and P.-T. Centre. 
A text-book of Geography, showing on entirely new and original lines 
the relation between Geographical Conditions and Industry and Commerce. 
Illustrated by numerous Maps and Diagrams. 


Price 2s. 6d. nct. 


This volume deals also with the *‘ Principles of Geography ” 
(Oxford Locals), and contains all the ** Physical Geography ”’ 
required for the Cambridge Local Examinations. 

Invaluable to Matriculation Students and for those preparing for Teachers’ 
Examinations. 


Books II., III., IV., V. are already published. 


Published To-day. 


Concurrent, Practical, and 


Theoretical Geometry. 


By W. J. Potrer, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Second Master, the Roan School for Boys, Greenwich. 


Containing the substance of Euclid, Books I. to XI., 
treated both Experimentally and Formally. To be published 
in Three Parts. 


Part I. is now ready. Crown8vo, 186 pp. Price ls. 6d. net.; 
post free, 1s. 9d. 


- The object of this book is to provide a complete and carefully planned 
School Course in which the two branches of Geometry shall proceed con- 
currently from the simplest to the highest parts of the subjects. The treat- 
ment of each Theorem in three stages, 


(i.) Preliminary Practical Exercises, 
(ii.) Formal Proof, 
(iii.) Practical and Theoretical Exercises, 
is designed so as to be of the greatest possible use to teachers and pupils. 
The proofs are set out on a concise and original plan. 
Part I. contains the substance of Euclid, Book I., 1-34, with additions 
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which an acquired facility of expression and a few second- 
hand ideas may destroy any conception of knowledge and 
its methods." 

Irresistibly the mind returns to M. de Chevrier’s remark 
on the mistake of the fourth century, which, forgetting “the 
need for prolonged studies,” permitted and used abbreviations 
of everything. Is not this fatal notion of “facility,” this 
false, impossible idea of learning by some short cut, underlying 
the vague phrase “ democratic education,” used in the second 
sense? Life is one great whole; the “parts” of knowledge 
are all interrelated. It is a platitude of the flattest kind that 
the man who knows most is most conscious of his ignorance. 
A student leaving Oxford or Cambridge with high honours in 


a 


of Extension lectures something of this latter sort might be 
offered to the mass of the working classes; but it is surely 
the duty of every honest man and woman to proclaim that 
such spoon food is not “higher education." The whole idea 
of giving anything worthy of that name "easily and 
regularly " to those whose main occupation is manual labour 
seems entirely beyond the scope of human power. Ease and 
a University standard are contradictory terms; and this is so 
even if the term “ University standard " be lowered to the 
pass of the poorest degree in existence, if the person striving 
after it is simultaneously to earn his or her own living by 


| manual labour. One of the great dangers of our era is to 


one " School" or Tripos, may be painfully aware that, if he - 


really wanted to know his “own shop," he needed to know 
all the rest as well. How entirely this truth appears in the 
Morning Post's remarks on the lecture upon “ Greek 
Historical Writing." Having premised that the subject is of 
"no utility," that “no money can possibly be made” of it, 
the "leader" proceeds to say that it dealt at last with that 
" common humanity of which Hellenism is but another name." 
Surely, then, it is not quite true "that intellectual life begins 
where utility ends, and reveals something desirable which is 
neither wealth nor political agitation." Before the discourse 
was delivered what years of study must have been spent on 
history, political science, and philosophy! If we really wish 
to understand our common humanity, to redeem our debt to 
it, to play our part adequately as creatures of higher educa- 
tion, we must know these matters pertaining to "the life in- 
tellectual"; and we shall never know them along any 
primrose path of ease. The present age, which asks so 
lightly for this "democratic education," is thinking too 
little ‘of such real intellectual culture as that proffered by 
our German guest and too much of that hideous modern 
substitute for it which Dr. Creighton called “an acquired 
facility of expression and a few second-hand ideas." It is 
quite possible that by an ingenious extension and dilution 


———Ó-——!'-""————— ááiliü ib s 


be found in the idolizing of cheap knowledge. 

At the same time, it may be possible—certainly it would be 
desirable—to provide for the great class of manual workers 
some means of fostering whatever intellectual " bent” they 
may have. Without caring for or being capable of sustained 
intellectual effort, many men and women inight be brought to 
take some interest in things outside their daily grind of 
bread-and-butter-getting toil. This task may require skill 
and patience, but it is not impossible. One may be permitted 
to hope that the decried “ popular lecture," “museum party,” 
or “geological walk" may fulfil in this direction a useful, if 
humble, purpose. There is in human nature a tendency, when 
we cannot do everything, to be content to do nothing. So, 
because the popular lecture cannot make us learned, we 
choose to forget that it may keep the vacant head from worse 
things. Even if we cannot believe that “ higher education” 
(unless it be infinitely diluted into lower) will ever fit the 
masses, we may still contemplate with satisfaction all efforts 
to bring some intellectual or artistic interest into the dull life 
of mechanic or agricultural labourer, even though such efforts 
be popular. Whynot?  Misfortune arises only when such ef- 
forts are taken to be what they are not, when they are mistaken 
for sustained strenuous intellectual endeavour. It is the 
necessity for variety, the need of fitting our intellectual 

(Continued on page 670.) 
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supply to the infinitely diverse and almost indefinitely gıaded 
demand, which seems to escape the notice of so many of our 
reformers to-day. 

When all is said and done, it remains true that from the 
national standpoint this problem of dealing efficiently with 
ignorance is of the highest seriousness. Whether people like 
it or not, the eventual advent of adult suffrage seems certain; 
and a “high right ” use of a vote demands solid knowledge of 
the devélopment of human affairs. Perhaps some cynic, con- 
templating that eventuality from afar, may say: “ Though 
many of the voters will be partially or wholly ignorant, yet the 


leaders on both sides are men of real and wide education, and, | 


in the last resort, they will subordinate party gain to national 
interest." But with a vastly extended franchise of admittedly 
illiterate voters we cannot reckon on retaining even these 
leaders, who, by hypothesis, may, under the shadow of some 
impending catastrophe, put country before party. Some one 
may suggest that a remedy could be found in " authoritative 
teaching," at any rate, upon such subjects as might safeguard 
the life of the State. But, first, these are the very subjects 
where doubt reigns and systematic study is of prime value. 
And, secondly, besides the difficulty of securing and preserv- 
ing the conscientious purity of "authority " in a sufficient 
number of teachers to supply the demand, there is the existing 
prejudice against authority, duc partly to frequent and flagrant 
abuse of it in the past, and partly to the constant, omnipresent, 
and apparently permanent inhumility of the average human 
mind. 

The condition of affairs is thus complicated and difficult in 
the extreme for those who hold with Montaigne “that we see 
nothing pure," as against Pestalozzi, who observes with cheer- 
ful, if futile, optimism, " Friend, man is good." The aim of 
the present writer has been to set forth with as little parti pris 
as possible the obvious and ominous elements in a situation 
which no lover of his country, be his social class what it may, 
can contemplate and appreciate without serious apprehension. 


JOHN CHURTON COLLINS. 


E regret to record the death of Prof. Collins, in his sixty-first year, 
f which occurred under painful circumstances near Lowestoft on 
September 14. 

Prof. Collins was educated at King Edward's School, Birmingham, 
and Balliol College. Since he graduated in 1872 he had led a strenuous 
life as a private coach, a lecturer, and a /i//é» ateur, and at last he broke 
down under the double strain of scholarly research and the hack-work 
by which he earned his daily bread. In the quasi-autobiograyhical 
record of Who's Who it is stated that he delivered upwards of three 
thousand lectures for the University Extension Society, and the list of 
his published works occupies nearly a column. He was on two memor- 
able occasions a candidate for a Professorship of Literature at Oxford, 
and it was only in 1904 that the University of Birmingham recognized 
his claim by appointing him as its first Professor of. English Literature, 

A Birmingham colleague writes of him: '* The English classics were 
his main study, but the great writers of Greece and Rome were his 
familiar friends and constant companions, and for German literature he 
had a deep love. Whatever he had once read remained graven on his 
memory. Ilis power of quotation was indeed extraordinary, enabling 
him to lecture without notes, and making him independent of the text 
of any author on whom he was lecturing. As a member of the 
Senate he was conspicuous for the courtesy of his demeanour, as well 
as for the greatness of his learning and the zeal and loyalty with 
which he discharged the duties of his office. His most recent effort 
was the establi-himent of a school of journalism in which a systematic 
course of training should be provided for graduates who desired to 
make journalism their profession." 

The claim to rank as an educationist rests on his championship of 
the study of literature apart from philology. At the same time he 
contended, no less persistently, that it was impossible to know English 
literature. without a knowledge of Greek and Latin. His favourite 
literary diversion was the tracing of parallels between English classics 
and the Greek and Roman authors from whom they had directly or 
indirectly borrowed. His ‘* Illustrations of Tennyson” was a work 
of recondite learning not wholly appreciated by the poet, and one of 
his latest productions was an edition of Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Merope,” 
accompanied by a translation of the ** Electra.” In his literary con- 
troversies he carried on the traditions of Dryden and Pope. 
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MORALS AND RELIGION. 


HE first Moral Education Conference, which was held on 
September 25 and the four following days in the Uni- 
versity of London, South Kensington, is the outcome of an 
inquiry set on foot by a small body of educationists in the 
autumn of 1906. [Invitations to join a general council were 
addressed to all who were likely to help in the work, irrespec- 
tive of creed or nationality, and met with a hearty response. 
The object proposed was not to formulate any theory or to 
propound any ideal scheme of study, but simply to ascertain 
what methods were actually pursued in various countries and 


in various types of schools to impart, either directly or in- 


directly, moral instruction, and to give, either consciously or 
unconsciously, moral training. Comment on the discussions 
of the Conference, of which we hope to give next month a full 
report, must be deferred till then, and we must likewise post- 
pone our review of the volume of Proceeditigs, issued on the 
eve of the Congress, which contains the papers read or taken 
as read. Meanwhile, we have before us, in two goodly volumes 
(Longmans, 5s. each), the “‘ Report of an International 
Inquiry," edited by Prof. Sadler, who acted as honorary 
secretary to the Council. 

The fundamental question which underlies the whole inquiry 
was raised (so Prof. Sadler informs us) at the first preliminary 
meeting of the promoters. Is or is not the religious sanction 
the one and only foundation on which true moral education 
can be built? The same sharp division of opinion and con- 
flict of judgment are revealed throughout the two volumes of 
essays and reports; but the extremists in either camp are rare, 
and there are hopeful signs of mutual understanding and 
toleration. It is freely acknowledged by most of the dog- 
matists that there is a large neutral territory where Gnostic 
and Agnostic can meet on common ground, and, on the other 
hand, none of the extremest left would take exception to the 
editor's declaration that in the education which aims at train- 
ing up honest and honourable men and women there must be 
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the kindling power of faith in an ideal. Of the first of these 
propositions there is abundant evidence, and we must be con- 
tent to quote from the summing up of the introduction: " We 
may fairly say that there is in our country an ideal of practical 
morality which, for practical purposes, can be taken as a 
basis for school-teaching by thinkers of almost all schools of 
thought." Proof of this is found in the almost universal 
approval of the aims and scope of moral instruction and 
training as set forth in the Code for elementary schools. 
Nor is England singular in this respect. In every country 
there is an ideal of personal and of civic obligation which may 
be taken as a common basis for school teaching. 

Our second proposition may seem more doubtful, and it is 
true that in countries like France and the United States, which 
have excluded all religious teaching from their public schools, 
there are no signs of a return to the ancien régime. Yet 
there is an increasing desire to let the two systems grow 
together unto the harvest, to tolerate, and even to encourage 
"free" schools, in the French sense of the word. Both 
parties equally deplore the pure " gerund-grinder," the pro- 
fessors who “dismiss their cares when they dismiss their 
flock," and both regard the profession of teacher as a lay 
ministry to which all the powers tf mind and heart and soul 
must be devoted. All would accept Goethe's motto: 


Im guten, ganzen, schönen resolut zu leben, 


though one half would demur to the grand old heathen's 
epigram : . 

Wer Wissenschaft und Kunst besitzt, der hat Religion ; 

Wer weder Kunst noch Wissenschaft besitzt, der habe Religion. 


But among the opposed schools, whom we may designate 
without prejudice as the Theologians and the Pure Moralists, 
there is a cross division according to the methods by which 
they would severally apply their principles. 
tedious to enumerate the various possible permutations and 
combinations, and we inust be content to record the view to 
which, according to Prof. Sadler, the majority of their English 
witnesses seem to incline: 


Moral training and religious teaching are in some points inter- 
dependent. Though the spheres of the two are in some respects 
distinct and separable (e.g., in the teaching of manners and of many 
points of civil obligation), both are necessary for true education—#.e., 
for that part of education which is given at school as well as for that 
imparted by the family or the religious body. Therefore while, so far 
as the great majority of the schools is concerned, it is possible to secure 
both moral and religious teaching in forms acceptable to parents of 
almost all the children in attendance, it is also necessary that, in view 
of differences in religious conviction, a due place should be given 
within the framework of national education to schools which are closely 
associated with religious bodies and which can give full expression to 
the principles of their corporate life. 


Prof. Sadler possesses the happy gift of raising the con- 
troversies of the hour to a higher level and expressing with 
the calm serenity of a philosopher convictions which, if 
crudely translated into concrete terms, would provoke a storm 
.of opposition. It would be a vulgar commentary to suggest 
that, in plain English, this means " contracting out." Rather 
we would call attention to the rider with which we can un- 
reservedly agree. The personality of the teacher is the all- 
important factor, and the teacher must assert his rightful 
claim to liberty of prophesying, freedom to express his own 
convictions, with the obvious proviso that in so doing he does 
not wantonly offend the convictions of others. ‘ Substantial 
unity of moral effort is more likely to be achieved through 
permitted freedom of reference to diverse sanctions than 
through any attempt to secure moral unity by imposing 
statutory limitations upon freedom of spiritual appeal.” Such 
Lehrfreiheit has been the rule of our public schools in the 
past, and it would be hard to name a single instance in which 
it has been abused. There is room for the categorical impera- 
tive of Dr. Arnold, and for the argumentum ad baculum of 
Dr. Keate: " Blessed are the pure in heart. Boys, be pure 
in heart, or I will flog you." | 

No resolutions will be proposed at the Conference and an 
international syllabus of inoral instruction is as far distant 


It would be, 


as an arbitration council on international differences. Yet 
nothing but good can come from this meeting of teachers all 
inspired by the same aim, the moral progress of humanity, 
diametrically as their principles and methods may differ, and 
we are confident that, in the clash of opinions, it will be found 
that the agreements are wider and deeper than the differences. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Religious Teachers of Greece. By JAMES ADAM. 
(10s. 6d. T. & T. Clark.) 

This book represents the substance of Gifford lectures 
delivered in Aberdeen in 1904, 1905, 1906. Dr. Adam was 
preparing the book for the press when he was overtaken by 
the sudden illness which caused his death. The thought of 
the loss that his death means to Greek scholarship almost 
makes us grudge this book. For, from what Mrs. Adam tells 
us in the memoir prefixed to the lectures, there can be little 
doubt that his premature death was caused by the great strain 
of preparing them, coming, as'it did, so soon after the publi- 
cation of the great edition of the Republic. But the book is 
better regarded as a worthy monument, as indeed it is—a bit 
of sound, thorough work, characteristic of its author in its 
excellences, and, perhaps, also im its limitations. In the 
introductory part of the first lecture, Dr. Adam thus describes 
what he has tried to do:—" The studies which circumstances 
as well as inclination have led me to pursue are concerned 
with the past rather than with the present, and I cannot 
pretend either to criticize any existing system of philosophy 
or to construct a new one in its place. But it seems to me 
that there was room for a series of lectures which should 
attempt, however imperfectly, to reproduce, as far as may be 
without prejudice or passion, the kind of answers which the 
religious teachers of ancient Greece—that is to say, the poets 
and the philosophers—were able to supply to those spiritual 
problems which are not of to-day or yesterday, but for all 
time.” The plan of the book is clearly not of very striking 
originality. It is one of the many attempts that are constantly 
being made to reinterpret to us the thoughts of the Greeks on 
the deepest issues of life. But the book is original in its 
thoroughness, its scholarship, and its sane and sympathetic 
treatment. Dr. Adam begins by a reference to Plato's 
account of the long-standing quarrel between poetry and 
philosophy ; and he has given what Plato might call the history 
of the quarrel, the development of thought in the poets on the 
one hand and in the philosophers on the other. The frst 
eight lectures are given to the poets; the next nine to the 
philosophers up to Socrates, among whom is included Euripides, 
and the last five to Plato. It was a happy idea to trace the 
development of Greek religious thought in that way. Few 
books make so clear to us that wonderful combination of 
imagination and understanding in the Hellenes that made 
them at once the greatest of poets and the greatest of scien- 
tists, or make us understand how much poetry and philosophy, 
for all their quarrelling, are to each other. Greek religion and 
Greek thought would have been infinitely poorer if it had 
lacked either one or the other. The story of this double 
development in Greek thought sets forth the two sides in 
special clearness. We have the Greeks starting with the 
usual barbaric cruel legends of primitive people. The poets, 
one after the other, come to this store of legends for their 
material, and change and transfigure it by the force of 
their imagination. They change it, largely by refusing to see 
the ugliness of so much of it. They are too intent on the 
beauty which they can draw from it. Such an attitude seems 
at first sight greater than'that of the philosopher with his 
insistent protest, " These things are not true or tolerable, and 
it is no use trying to ignore them, or allegorize, or explain 
them away. If a story is bad or false, you must deny it and 
criticize it. Cut out the evil or, in time, you will come to like 
it.” “Homer,” said Heraklitos, " should be turned out of the 
lists and whipped." This may be a negative attitude—tt 15 
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often short-sighted and impatient—but it is necessary if the 
poets’ lofty vision is to last and be permanent. Orphism, 
which Dr. Adam describes so admirably in the fifth lecture, 
was a religion which gave beautiful meanings to ideas and 
stories originally ugly, and in its first enthusiasm it did much 
for Greece. After that had gone, it became the ugly thing 
which Plato describes in the “ Republic.” The quarrel 
between poetry and philosophy, as it was fought in Greece, 
taught men that true greatness of thought must combine 
enthusiasm and the critical temper. The man who had learned 
that lesson better than any one before or since was Plato, and 
itis to Plato that Dr. Adam fittingly devotes the last five of 
these lectures. 

Of the earlier lectures, those on Orphism, on Pindar, and on 
Euripides deserve special attention. They exemplify excel- 
lently Dr. Adam's soundness and sanity of judgment. The 
lectures on Plato should be the best in the book. We feel 
that the author cared for them most. Yet somehow they are 
disappointing. They have just those limitations which mark 
his edition of the " Republic," good as that was. If Dr. Adam 
had cared more for philosophy in itself, or had had more 
philosophic imagination, his edition of the " Republic" would 
have lacked nothing. We feel the same defect in these lec- 
tures. In his account of the Theory of Ideas, e.g., Dr. Adam, 
with his accustomed good sense, sees that those modern 
theories, which made Plato to have been a good Kantian or a 
good Hegelian, won't do. But beyond such criticism he does 
not go, and he is content to describe the theory and the 
question of the transcendence of the ideas in a way that makes 
them meaningless. After all, Plato did mean something very 
vital and important for logic by his theory, and it should be 
capable of expression in terms of modern philosophy. Lotze’s 
attempt, wrong-headed though it was, was worth making, and 
Lotze was wrong, not because he thought that by ideas Plato 
meant laws, but because he himself had a subjective conception 
of law as far removed as possible from Plato's. It is not 
atall impossible to express Plato's theory in modern terms. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, e.g., has done something very like it. 
Dr. Adam seems to have been so afraid of going wrong that 
he refused to go anywhere at all. 

We make these criticisms, not because the book is not good, 
but because it is so good that it just misses being really great. 
It is most certainly a book to read. 

The book has been carefully edited, except that on page 
339 Socrates and Plato have been transposed with confusing 
results. A word must be said for Mrs. Adam's memoir of her 
husband at the beginning of the volume. Especially interesting 
is her account of his upbringing and early education. It isa 
simple but striking portrait of a true son of Aberdeenshire. 


Old Age Pensions: in Theory and Practice, with some 
Foreign Examples. By WILLIAM SUTHERLAND. 
(Methuen.) 

“It is now agreed,” says John Burns, “that something 
must be done. Opinion is divided only as to the means and 
the time." Every proposal for a scheme of old age pensions 
is put forward by its supporters with a somewhat appealing 
glance towards the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is calcu- 
lated that to give a pension of 5s. a week to all pérsons of 
sixty-five years of age and upwards, after deducting £ 2,000,000 
in respect of poor relief and £60,000 in respect of married 
couples living together, and adding £660,000 for the cost of 


administration, would be £26,000,000. The more reason- 


able plan has been followed of making a beginning by 
giving a pension of 5s. a week to all persons of seventy. 
The scheme will be more workable by reason of its 
limited extent, ahd useful experience in administration will 
be gained. The cost of such a scheme is estimated at 
£8.000,000. The scheme once in working order, it would be 
comparatively simple to lower the age gradually, and perhaps 
to increase the amount until every recipient of a pension re- 
ceived a payment of 10s. a week, as is now the case in New 
Zealand. l 

It would have to be an essential part of the scheme that 


the pensioners should not be confused with the pauper class. 
This class would remain as at present and would be dealt 
with by the same authority as at present. Criminals and 
lunatics might be excluded, as also all persons with an income 
above a certain amount, possibly £100 a year. It is clear 
that this pension must ultimately be fixed at the minimum 
sum upon which the recipient can be expected to live. In 
this way it would not act as a deterrent to thrift, but rather in 
the reverse direction. A man sure of the minimum amount 
of support for his old age would have every incentive to save 
in order that he might enjoy some comfort during the later 
years of his life. There are, of course, difficulties in fixing any 
definite age. Some men are able to earn at sixty; others are 
not. It might be possible for the commissioners who ad- 
ministered the Act to have a discretionary power; in any 
case they would need to assign pensions to incurable invalids, 
as is done in France. But in such cases entrance to a hospital 
might be reckoned as equivalent to a pension. 

No sound scheme must go upon the principle of making up 
a person’s savings to a certain amount; this would be a direct 
discouragement of thrift. And the system in Denmark of fixing 
the pension according to a person’s needs occasions much 
heartburning and grumbling. The pension must be looked 
upon as a fixed payment by the State for services rendered to 
the State. Such a scheme would, we believe, prove economical 
in the long run; people do not die of starvation in any large 
numbers. “ Would to God they did ! " we might add, in the 
words of a character. of a widely read novel; for then the 
matter would be brought home to us in reality. People do 
not starve: they are supported by charity or by the costly 
administration of the Poor Law; by hospitals, infirmaries, 
asylums, and the like. A pension scheme that would relieve 
pressure on these institutions and which would perhaps 
organize and pool existing charities might result in a large 
national saving. The sixpences or half-crowns given in indis- 
criminate and mischievous charity would go some way to pay 
the pension bill. But, on the other hand, a warning is 
necessary. The time of old age pensions is looked forward 
to as a sort of golden age. Even if pensions are established 
for all applicants of sixty-five years of age there will still 
remain a vast amount or poverty—the result of ill-health, 
accidents, incapacity for work, moral or physical weakness, or 
even, in the case of able-bodied people, of the impossibility of 
getting work. 

Old age relief was introduced into Denmark by the law of 
1891; into France by the law of 1905. The first law on the 
subject in Germany dates from 1889; in New Zealand from 
1898; in New South Wales and Victoria from 1901; in 
Belgium from 1900. Mr. Sutherland gives full particulars on 
all these matters, and he traces the history of the movement 
in England, with the findings of the Parliamentary Committees 
which have reported on the many Bills proposed. For all who 
are interested in the subject—and which of us would venture 
to declare a lack of interest ?—Mr. Sutherland has produced 
a useful handbook. He gives the necessary material, not only 
for Parliamentary and other speakers, but for all who desire 
to be informed on an important inatter. 


Principles of Secondary Education. A Text.book by’ 


* CHARLES DE GARMO. Vol. II.: Processes of Instruc- 
tion. (4s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Volume I. treated of the Studies, and a third volume is 
promised treating of the Processes of Training. This tri- 
partite division of the philosophy of education may be logic- 
ally defensible, but it has its drawbacks. If a personal 
illustration is permitted, the present review is written in a 
region remote from books and the reviewer cannot refresh 
his memory by reference to the preceding volume. He looks 
in vain for what he would there have doubtless found—a de- 
finition of secondary education, and he can discover here no 
clear line of demarcation; the illustrations are drawn quite as 
much from primary and University as from secondary subjects. 
The chapter headed “The Educational Status of the High 
School Student" promised by its title a solution of our diffi- 
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culty, but it has nothing but a comparison of the secondary 
student with the man of research. The student, or rather 
the teacher for him, is, we are told, to select in each subject 
the important modes of thought and subject these to scientific 
treatment. As a sample of Prof. de Garmo's style, we will 
quote textually :— 

In every department of learning these pivotal, developing modes of 
thought exist, and may be seized upon by the teacher as a means of 
enriching and fructifying the older methods of teaching by the infusion 
of those newer processes which, patterned after the effurts of the outside 
world in its struggle with real situations, are consequently full of vigor 
and vitality. 

The general outcome of the volume is well summed up in the 
preface. No subject is to be considered common or unclean: 

We should not try to distinguish between cultural and non-cultural 

instruction, for all teaching is cultural in proportion to the extent and 
quality of the insight it enables the student to attain. All instruction 
is likewise disciplinary to the extent and quality that it renders the 
student efficient in the use of what he has learned. 
Now it may be well to insist that the choice of subjects is of 
far less importance than the method pursued in learning 
them; yet, though we have relegated the old trivium and 
quadrivium, the distinction between liberal and illiberal 
studies is not obsolete. The student who has been trained in 
book-keeping, shorthand, and typewriting will have less of 
culture than the student who has been trained in languages, 
literature, and pure science. 

Prof. de Garmo's bias is evidently scientific, and the bulk of 
the volume deals with the right methods of approaching and 
dealing with such subjects as physics and mathematics. His 
remarks on induction and deduction, analysis and synthesis, 
are pointed and pregnant. On literary subjects he seems not 
so much at home, and some of his precepts and recommenda- 
tions appear to us fantastic. Thus: “The modern youth's 
grandfathers had a better linguistic training than he now 
enjoys, for, whereas the youth applies his morsel of grammar 
to scraps of literature, the grandfather parsed Milton's 
‘Paradise Lost’ and Pope’s ‘Essay on Man’ entire." That 
must have been in the days before the Flood! Again, for 
teaching English composition he recommends co-operative 
work in the literary laboratory. For instance, the class 
might take Mark Twain’s " The Prince and the Pauper " and 
work out in common a précis of the whole work, taking it 
chapter by chapter. We doubt whether the result of “ appre- 
ciative listening " would be likely to follow. The last chapter, 
on the Heuristic Method (that barbarous invention of a man 
of science), is very slight, and the story of the three German 
students who contrived to bring live fish to market is told at 
inordinate length. 


Civil War and Rebellion in the Roman | Empire 
(A.D. 69-70). By BERNARD W. HENDERSON. (8s. 6d. net. 
Macinillan.) 

Five years ago Mr. Henderson made a bold attempt to 
reverse the verdict of history on Nero. He gives us now a 
careful study of “the year of the four emperors,” the civil 
war and rebellion which followed on Nero's death. He is 
well read in modern military literature and familiar with 
recent campaigns. His main object is to make good the 
shortcomings of Tacitus and to bring the principles of 
strategy to bear on operations which that historian has de-* 
scribed unintelligentlv. He is convinced that Tacitus, “a 
stilted pleader at a decadent bar," understood nothing of 
war and derived his information from that most misleading 
source, camp gossip. But it is idle to build houses on sand. 
Tacitus is the sole authority for most of the facts recorded in 
this book, and the more he is discredited the less value can be 
attached to it. 

Happily, there is room for thinking that Mr. Henderson 
exaggcrates the defects of Tacitus; and that the history, 
written within a generation of the events it describes, and 
warmly applauded from the first, deserves its fame. Mr. Hen- 
derson's criticisms are often far from convincing. For in- 
stance, Tacitus says that Caecina had some doubt whether 
he should not attack the Othonian procurator of Noricum 


before descending into Italy. Mr. Henderson finds this state- 
ment inexcusable. He is quite sure that Caecina's doubt 
must have been whether he should enter Italy by the Brenner 
or the St. Bernard. It is possible, but it is a mere guess; 
and Caecina was well advised in not lctting himself be tempted 
by "the strategy of penetration" into choosing the Brenner. 
In regard to the problem of the flank march of the Othonians 
round Cremona, he makes a suggestion which seems a happy 
one—viz., that we should read fourteen, instead of four, miles 
as the length of the first day's march. But it is difficult to 
share his admiration of this manceuvre or to see a parallel to 
it in the movement of the German armies round Metz. It 
bears more likeness to the flank march by which the Allies 
reached the south side of Sebastopol, which might have cost 
them dear. 

Apart from over-indulgence in strategic speculations, and 
too much blame of Tacitus for his neglect of them, Mr. Hen- 
derson's book deserves all praise. He has taken great pains 
to clear up obscure points, he tells his story with zest and 
spirit, and he gives a vivid picture of the Roman soldier of the 
early Empire. There is a great force in his remarks on the 
lessons of the rebellion on the Rhine, the ill effect of localizing 
the legions and attaching to them clan-regiments of auxilia- 
ries. There is some analogy, as he points out, between the 
situation of the Romans on the Rhine and that of the British 
in India ; and the language which Cerialis used to the Treveri 
might be borrowed by an English official. A curious mistake 
occurs in a foot-note (page 175) : Napoleon is said to have in- 
vaded Russia with three and a half millions of men, and the 
same strength is assigned to the armies with which the 
Germans invaded France in 1870. 


Pupil Self-Government, By BERNARD CRONSON. 
(4s. net. Macmillan & Co.) 

Self-government in schools has three possible objects: it may be 
adopted because it is the best method of administration, or for the 
ethical value of the training for those who exercise it, or for practical 
illustration of the working of civic institutions. If, however, the latter 
object is in view, it is important that it should, on the whole, be kept 
distinct from the others. To set up all the apparatus of municipal 
government in miniature, with a mayor, sanitary committees, council 
meetings, &c., must largely partake of a solemn mimicry, u-eful though 
it may be in stimulating an interest in such matters. At the same 
time, it can be combined to a certain extent with real self-government 
of a practical sort, though for the latter purpose it is difficult to avoid 
thinking that it would be better shorn of 1ts mock pomp and ceremony. 
This is, however, not the reason that Dr. Cronson assigns for its 
partial failure in America. It failed, he thinks, because its supporters, 
in their enthusiasm for the principle, were misled by the plurality ol 
causes. Because certain schools adopted self-government by pupils 
with success, it was inferred that they prospered because of it, whereas 
in most cases the good results were mainly due to the general tone 
and character of the school. Accordingly, some schools less fitted 
for the experiment adopted it and failed. The account which is given 
of the system as applied in a typical *'self-government school” is 
interesting in itself and illustrated by some excellent photographs. At 
the end of the book are given what appear to be the outlines of several 
lessons in civics and ethics, liberally interleaved ; but some ex plana: 
tion of their exact intention is badly needed. .The American nomen: 
clature renders them doubly obscure to English readers. 


A Short History of National Education in Great Britain and Ireland. 
By T. L. HUMBERSTONE. (3d. King & Son.) 

Mr. Humberstone has compiled for the Committee of the British Edu- 
cation Section of the Franco-British Exhibition a useful little brochure, 
which gives a good bird’s-eye view of the history of national education. 
The forces which have helped and hindered the spread of popular educa: 
tion, as well as the development of governmental action, are clea rly $ê! 
forth, and the little work should prove useful to the foreignex: Who 
wishes to understand something of the peculiarities of our system. 


Homeri Opera. By T. W. ALLEN. 2 vols. (Each 2s. 6d. pa p*^ 
3s. cloth. Clarendon Press.) J 

These volumes, containing the ‘* Odyssey," are like in forrx? ?" 
type, and, we may add, in the excellence of their cÓntents, to th ose ™ 
which the '* Iliad " was given us a few years ago. Mr. T. W. Allen, 
who edited the “Iliad "in conjunction with D. B. Monro, has |e: 
his collaborator, and laments that he must edit alone. But in 
imbued with Monro's safe, conservative spirit, and his work nr» 3Y t 
trusted. ** No reconstitution of the primitive Homeric text,” sai € tha 
great critic of Homer, **can be adequate or scientific." Mr. i 
attempts none ; he makes no violent changes in the received tex €» ?? 
admits words which from their unfamiliar forms would cause dits aC! 
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to young readers. His aim is to present the verses in the shape that 
they had on the adoption of the Ionic characters at Athens. But etos, 
čœs and a few other such monsters are expelled, and some augments 
are removed. Owing to his self-restraint, Mr. Allen’s text can be used, 
we think, side by side with Merry’s edition of the poem, which is that 
most popular in schools. We blame him for one thing only: he might 
have relegated to the foot of the page a few verses (¢.g., xi, 525) which 
are obviously patchwork and encumbrances. His preface is dated 
(Munro's preface to the ** Iliad ” was not); but there is no date on the 
title-page of the book. We end by thanking Mr. Allen for the labour 
—great, but, we hope, delightful—that he has spent on the production 
of this fine edition of a beautiful poem. 


War Songs of the Greeks, and other Poems. By D. R. FOTHERINGHAM. 
(3s. 6d. net. Bell.) 

Mr. Fotheringham is a true Philhellene, and he gives us here some 
dozen spirited versions of Kleptic war songs. We would they were 
more, and even G. F. Abbott's select anthology of modern Greek verse 
would furnish a number well worth translating. The volume is over- 
ballasted with miscellaneous poems and hymns of no special merit. 


Select Epigrams of Martial: Spectaculorum Liber and Books J.- VI. 
Edited by R. T. BRIDGE and E. D. C. LAKE. (3s. 6d. Claren- 
don Press.) 

We agree with the editors that Martial is an author to be read in the 
upper forms of classical schools, and, to judge by the number of school 
editions, from Paley and Stone downwards, he is not altogether 
neglected, though, for obvious reasons, he does not appear among 
* set books.” ‘Select Epigrams " is a misnomer, and the proper title 
should run, * An Expurgated Edition of Books I.-VI. and Games." 
We are not informed whether a second volume is to follow, but it 
would surely have been better to comprise in one volume all of Martial 
that is worth reading in school. No poet repeats himself so unblush- 
ingly, and if he bored his contemporaries, as he confesses, the schoolboy 
will be doubly bored with half-a-dozen epigrams on the lion who 
retrieved a hare without hurting her. Otherwise we can award almost 
unmixed praise to the edition. The introduction on Roman manners 
and customs is brightly written, and the point of each epigram is tersely 
explained. Under ‘‘ Prosody,” something might have been said of 
quantity in Martial—the short o's and the lengthening of vowels before 
double consonants. Some reference; too, might have been made to 
modern imitations. 


A Junior Latin Prose. By H. N. ASMAN. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This book carries the pupil from easy sentences, such as ‘‘ You and I 
will be made consuls.” to passages of continuous prose up to the 
standard of the Junior Locals. For the latter plentiful assistance is 
given in foot-notes, and there is a vocabulary at the end. There are 
likewise introductory notes on syntax and idiom. There are many 
useful wrinkles ; but we see no reason for repeating the vulgar grammar 
rules. To couple ** amo matrem " and ‘‘tria millia progressus est” 
may be sound philology, but will only muddle the schoolboy. On 
the other hand, the oratio obliqua is perfunctorily dealt with in a 
page, and in the single example given ** Nonne me sequemini” is 
turned into ‘‘ Nonne se sequerentur " without a word of explanation. 
The continuous passages are well chosen and well graded. 


Heath's Practical French Grammar. By W. H. FRASER. 
(J. Squair, The Omega Press, Oxford.) 

** Good wine needs no bush," and we might have been spared the 
introductory réclame of Mr. William Robertson, Examiner in Modern 
Languages for Aberdeen University. To be told that every competent 
judge will be compelled to recognize this as the best French grammar 
of its kind that has yet appeared, that ** every exercise is fresh and in- 
teresting to a degree that will delight a pupil," &c., will prejudice 
English readers not in its favour. The critic turns to the first exercises 
and finds nothing of novelty or delight in ‘‘It is necessary that he 
come. It is necessary that he clothe his child. The cows eat the 
grass." But the bagpipes are no part of the show, and, having vented 
this preliminary growl, we hasien to add that the random criticism 
provoked by the introduction is not representative of the exercises as 
a whole, and that the manual, if not ** the best of its kind,” deserves 
to take a high rank. In Part I. grammar and exercises, oral and 
written, are skilfully intermixed. Part II. consists of full verbal 
paradigms and syntax, and there is a full index for reference. The 
subjunctive is excellently treated, and so is the prepositional govern- 
ment of verbs. The use of tenses leaves something to be desired. 
For instance, in the newspaper cutting on page 183, it is not true that 
the past definite and the present indefinite (the old nomenclature is 
retained) are used interchangeably. 


A French Grammar. With Exercises and Supplementary Reading. 
By Huco P. THIEME and JOHN R. EFFINGER. (6s. 6d. Mac- 
millan.) 

The title is somewhat misleading, as the Grammar plays a quite sub- 
ordinate part, and is (quite rightly) subsidiary to the exercises and 
reading. The short stories of Daudet, Anatole France, and Legouvé 
are well adapted for the purpose, and there is a full vocabulary. In 
the early part there is an interlinear phonetic transcription. More 


. help might have been given on the difficulties of /iaison. The type is 


clear, and we can commend the volume as an attractive introduction to 
the study of French, but we fear that in England the price will be 
thought prohibitive. A milliard, by the way, is not a billion. 


Practical French Composition for Middle and Senior Classes. 
By J. L. MANSION. (2s. Omega Press, Oxford.) 

This manual of French composition deserved an earlier notice, but 
the delay enables us to commend it with more assurance. Monsieur 
Mansion has had long experience both as a teacher and an examiner, 
and he knows English as few French teachers do. The passages 
chosen are interesting in themselves and very carefully graduated, from a 
simple description of ** My Village" to extracts from Milton’s ** Areo- 
pagitica.” The help is mainly in the form of references to Fraser and 
Squair’s ** Practical French Grammar,” and we feel some doubt as to 
the soundness of this method. The idle boy will not take the trouble 
to turn up the reference, and the industrious boy will be saved the 
trouble of thinking. However, the book can be used—and, in our 
opinion, better used—independently of the grammar, and it has a full 
vocabulary, to which in a less degree the same objection applies. 


(1) A German Grammar. By. F. K. BALL. (2s. 6d.) (2) Heath's 
Practical. German Grammar. By E. S. JoyNes and E. C. 
WESSELHOEFT. (3s. 6d.) (D. C. Heath.) 

These two new German grammars, composed on the same lines and 
published by the same firm, invite comparison. Both follow the Old 
Method—a combination of grammar and exercises, and carry the stu- 
dent up to about the same stage. The last sentence in (1) is, ‘‘ Before 
we go to bed, and when we rise, we should open the window wide," 
and of (2) '* May this book, written with great care, be a blessing to 
students learning German !’’ Of the two books we greatly prefer the 
first, not only for the reason that will most appeal to the schoolboy that 
there is less of it, but also because the matter is arranged in psycho- 
logical, not in logical, order, and the typography of declension and 
paradigms is better. Thus in (2) we find ourselves at Lesson IV. in 
the thick of noun declensions, a subject which in (1) is reserved till 
Section XVI. Further, (1) has a supplement with tables of intlections 
and classified lists of nouns for reference. On the other hand, the 
paradigms of an English verb seem to us a superfluity of naughtiness, 
and the attempt to give Grimm's Law in a page is audacious. One slip 
is worth noticing, because most German grammars are silent on the 
point. From *''Zweimal das Jahr” in the appendix we are referred 
back to '*Zweimal das Tages" in the grammar. The accusatival or 
genitival construction, it need hardly be pointed out, depends on the 
gender. 


Initia Amharica. An introduction to spoken Amharic. By C. H. 
ARMBRUSTER. Part I.: Grammar. (12s, net, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) l 

* What's Accadian ?” inquired the son of a distinguished living head 

master. ‘A language,” replied the cynic, ‘‘ that some fellow invented 
to make money out of.” The gibe can have no application to the 
author of this grammar, but we fancy that most of our readers will be 
as ignorant as the schoolmaster’s son, and need to be informed that 
Amharic is the spoken language of Abyssinia. Mr. Armbruster dates 
his preface from Khartoum, and, while acknowledging his full obliga- 
tions to Guidi, he has verified and corrected the Italian’s statements by 
constant intercourse with natives. All that an ignorant reviewer can 
say is that the author had a distinguished Cambridge career and that 
the printing does credit to the Cambridge Press. 


The Time Table of Modern History, A.D. 400-1870. Compiled and 
arranged by M. Morison. New Edition. (8s. 6d. net. Constable.) 
There is no need to commend Miss Morison’s Historical Chart, the 
most successful attempt we know of to give a bird’s-eye view of uni- 
versal history, medieval and modern. We turn at random to pages 
12 and 13, which give a conspectus of 700 to 750. In the left-hand 
column, under ‘‘ England," we have (with dates) Ine's defeat of the King 
of Mercia, his resignation and pilgrimage to Rome; .i:thelbald’s Con- 
quest of Wessex and the death of Beda. ‘‘Scotland” is a blank. 
Under ** France," a full chronicle of Charles Martel’s victories, and the 
divided succession of Carlman and Pepin. Under ‘‘ Spain,” the end 
of the Gothic monarchy and the invasion and repulse of the Moors. 
Under ‘‘ Italy," a succinct account of the struggle between the Papacy 
and the Empire. Under ** Eastern Empire,” the wars of the Saracens. 
The last column reminds us that even in the eighth century important 
events were taking place in India. Our insular habit of studying in 
schools nothing but English history, with a modicum of Greece and 
Rome, is falling more and more out of favour. For any teacher who 
pretends to teach general history the work is indispensable, and it 
ought to find a place in every school library. 


A History of Scotland. By P. HUME Brown, M.A., LL.D., Fraser 
Professor of Ancient (Scottish) History and Palieography, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. (3s. Oliver & Boyd.) 

Prof. Hume Brown says, in the preface, that this book is intended as 

a Senior History of Scotland for schools, and that its aim is to show 

‘by what sequence of cause and effect Scotland first became a terri- 

torial unity and her people gradually grew into a nation." "We are 
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not told the age of the pupils for whom it is meant, but the impression 
given by the book is that it is more fitted for juniors than seniors. To 
take one instance only: the chapters on feudalism are clearly intended 
for boys and girls who are being introduced to the system for the first 
time. Yet it is fair to suppose that the older pupils in the school have 
already become more or less familiar with feudalism in English history 
and have probably received an explanation of it on more advanced 
lines than are here followed. On the understanding that it is intended 
for younger pupils, however, this sketch of Scottish history is to be 
highly commended. Its style is at once vivid, simple, and even 
humorous, and it ought to give Scottish children an excellent idea of 
the way the single kingdom of Scotland was fashioned out of the four 
original kingdoms of the Picts, Scots, Angles, and Britons, and the 
severity of the struggles whereby it gained its independence in the 
fourteenth century. An excellent feature of the book is the importance 
given to the sucial life of the people at different periods, and the way 
in which the physical surroundings of the inhabitants have reacted on 
their characters and history. As a text-book, it would have gained in 
value by the addition of a good index. The maps are clear and 
sufficient, and the illustrations, many of which are reproduced from 
pictures in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, are very good. 


History of England. In three volumes. Vol. IL, 1509-1688. By 
W. J. Perry, M.A., LL.D., Head Master of St. Anne’s School, 
Redhill. (3s. Relfe Brothers.) 

Whilst keeping to the ordinary division of his subject into reigns, the 
author of this book has divided the events in each reign into three 
classes—General, Ecclesiastical, and Constitutional. Much more atten- 
tion is given to the last two aspects of English history than is often 
the case, and this grouping of facts according to a sound logical and 
psychological principle should make the book extremely useful to 
students. 


The Teaching of English. By A. E. ROBERTS, M.A., and A. BARTER, 
L.L.A. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 

*! If life and action consist of five parts, stories which describe life 
and action must consist of five parts also.” It is thus that the authors 
explain the conventional five acts of a drama. It isa pity that a volume 
which contains much useful matter spould be disfigured by such absur- 
dities as this. But the vice of artificiality is all too common in books 
of this kind, and our authors do not escape it. In the chapters on the 
treatment cf poetry the authors seem, in the choice of poems, to pay 
too little regard to the underlying sentiment ; else how could they have 
selected Shelley’s lines, ** To Night "' (twice, by the way, printed ** To- 
night ") and Shakespeare's sonnet, ** Full many a glorious morning 
have I seen, "as specially suitable for children. Onthe other hand, we wel- 
come the importance attached to the children's own reading of literature 
to themselves, in class as well as at home, and to the function of recita- 
tion in developing literary feeling. There is a useful chapter also on 
the reading of Latin and Greek classics in translations—a subject too 
much neglected. To the list of translations available in an inexpensive 
form Mr. E. D. A. Morshead's renderings of Aeschylus might have 
been added. 


Shakespeare: The Merchant of Venice. Edited by S. E. GOGGIN. 
(2s. W. B. Clive.) 

This latest edition of the ** Merchant” (one a year is a moderate 
computation) calls for little comment. Mr. Goggin has gone about his 
work ina businesslike way, and his annotations of the text are brief 
and to the point. The old futilities of derivations (generally wrong) 
are conspicuously absent. We may note a few points on which we 
differ from the editor. ‘‘ Melancholy is not one of his [Antonio's] 
permanent characteristics.” It seems tous the keynote of his character. 
The turkis ring is not ‘‘ the one touch of nature" in Shyleck. In 1. i. 
35, '' even now worth this," the explanation that *' this” is deictic is 
condemned as lame. In 111. ii. 106, ** thy paleness " cries for a com- 
ment, and a line or two further on the 2.7. *' rein" for *' rain” should 
have been noted. In i11. v. 63, nothing will convince us that Capell 
is right in paraphrasing **observe the mean,” and ‘‘ intend to lead an 
upright life? does give a good sense. 


Folk Songs from Somerset, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
By CEcIL J. SHARP. (5s. net. Simpkin & Co.) 

This volume concludes the series of County Songs that Mr. Sharp has 
collected with such pains and industry. The labour we delight in 
lessens pain. ‘To have been associated for nearly five years upon 
friendly terms with the old singing men and women of Somerset, the 
last survivors of a class that has lived on and upon the soil for many 
centuries, is a privilege that but rarely falls to the lot of a town-dweller."' 
The airs are mostly in what Mr. Sharp calls the mixolydian mode and 
there is a melancholy grace in their native woodnotes wild. The 
words are mainly of interest to the folk-lorist : there is none of the 
dramatic power and witchery of language to be found in the Border 
minstrelsy. 


Wood Carving, Comprising practical instructions, examples, and de- 
signs, including 1,146 working drawings and photographic illus- 
trations. Edited by Pavi. N. HASLUCK. (7s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

The editor of Work has here collected in a goodly volume the 


contributions on wood carving that have recently appeared in the pages 
of that journal. There are added some 250 specially prepared photo- 
graphs. With its thousand and odd illustrations, many of them of the 
most elaborate character and all clearly printed, the work is a marvel 
of cheapness. 


(1) Principles of Botany. (Pp. 555. 6s. 6d.) (2) Laboratory and 
Field Manual of Botany. (Pp. 257. 4s. 6d.) By J. Y. BERGEN 
and B. M. Davis. (Ginn.) 

The two books written by Mr. Bergen and Dr. Davis are intended 
to be used together, and in each volume the matter has been arranged 
in three sections which closely correspond. Thus in (1) the divisions 
are (a) Structure and Physiology of Seed Plants, (6) Morphology, 
Evolution, and Classification of Plants, (c) Ecology and Economic 
Botany ; and in (2) we find (a) Structure and Physiology of Seed Plants, 
(^) Type Studies, preceded by the study of the Plant Cell, (c) Ecology, 
followed by a useful section on microtechnique, culture methods, and 
apparatus. If a shorter practical course than that furnished by the 
whole of the book is desired, then those portions which are printed 
in small type may be omitted without sacrificing continuity. The 
student is not told too much with respect to what he should observe, 
and the instructions commonly take the form of questions. The 
printing and illustrations in (1) are alike excellent. Both books can 
be recommended to students who are attacking the subject seriously. 


Plant Biology. By F. CAvERs. (3s. 6d. Clive.) 

-Dr. Cavers’s book presents an experimental course devised for the 
use of day training college students and is intended to provide them 
with a sound knowledge of the broad principles underlying the science. 
Nearly four hundred experiments of a simple and very workable kind 
are outlined, and the apparatus required is of the simplest and most 
inexpensive kind. The order of treatment is sufficiently indicated by 
the following list: seeds, seedlings, roots, leaves, stems, flowers, and 
fruit. Then follow chapters on ecology and on the biology of the soil. 
There is a useful appendix containing hints on the practical work and 
pointing out those portions which may be advantageously studied 
month by month, having regard to the availability of material. 


Introduction to Practical Botany. By E. H. Davies. (2s. Dent.) 

The subject-matter of this book is confined to the practical study of 
the leaf, seed, flower, and fruit, without recourse to the microscope, 
and represents the first. two years’ work in botany as carried out by 
the author in the Barry County School. The student is directed in 
his work by questions to which he is expected to provide the answers 
from his own observations. The course mapped out provides a good 
means of training the observational and descriptive faculties of chil- 
dren, and the numerous experiments require only the simplest possible 
apparatus. 


Introduction to Plant Ecology. By G. HENsLOW. (2s.6d. Stanford.) 

In this little book the Kev. Prof. Henslow puts forward a plea for 
the fuller recognition, in courses of botanical study, of that branch 
called ecology which the author defines as ** the application of mor- 
phology, anatomy, and physiology to the actual requirements of plants 
just as they live in Nature.” He rightly points out that the study of 
the relations between a plant and its environment—how it responds 
to and adapts itself to changes in the external conditions—adds enor- 
mously to the interest and value of the ordinary work carried out in 
the laboratory. The frst quarter of the book is really addressed to 
teachers, and the remainder will be found a useful and interesting 
presentation of the elements of the subject. 


The Career of John Bull. (3s. 6d. Kegan Paul.) 

A satire in Hudibrastic verse. We fear its shafts are not keen enough 
to pierce the pachydermatous hide of the plutocrat at whom they are 
aimed. The satirist lays himself open to retort. ‘‘ This zova fons," 
* their statu yuo,” ** quoad ultra they deny," ** long-necked Bourgogne 
très surfine,” reveal small French and less Latin. 


M. Victor Willemin of Epinal (Vosges) sends us his Réfertorres 
Scolaires Willemin, price 1fr. 50c. These are stout copy-books in- 
geniously contrived so that the pupil can enter in the proper place 
his notes on grammar, vocabulary, &c., and turn to them without 
dificulty. The English one is, not very happily, entitled ** My 
Express Grammar and Notebook." They can be procured from the 
author or ‘‘ chez les libraires classiques.” 

We have received from Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son, Victoria 
Street, the first number of a Quarterly Circular of Engineering and 
Technical Literature (classified under subjects). The Circular gives 
a list of the most important works in engineering, science, and technology 
published during the past three months in England and in America, and 
will be repeated every quarter. 

Messrs. Sonnenschein have reprinted their Dictionary of Quotations 
(French) in a third and cheaper edition, price 3s. 6d. net. 


We are glad to announce that a second edition of B. Buisson's 
Dictionnaire de Pédagogie is in preparation and will appear in the course 
of next year. The work has been thoroughly revised and in great part 
rewritten. The article ** Angleterre," double the length of the old 
one, has been contributed by Prof. Sadler. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


The Ministers of Public Instruction of France and Prussia have 
agreed on the arrangements for effecting the ex- 
change of assistant teachers between the girls’ 
schools of the two countries. The assistants must 
have passed the examinations that qualify to give secondary or higher 
instruction, and they must have an clementary knowledge of German 
and French respectively. Assistants must enter into an engagement, 
as a rule, for six months. French women in Germany will receive 
fur maintenance 110 marks (= 137 fr. 50) a month; German women 
wiil be admitted to French schools au pair. The daily task exacted 
from the teacher must be of not more than two hours’ duration, and 
no supervision duty may be imposed on her. A certificate setting 
forth the time of her stay and the manner in which her work was done 
will be given to each teacher at her departure from the school. One 
of the conditions laid down seems to us not free from objection : 
women are bound not to publish anything about the establishments in 
which they have taught, unless they are authorized to do so by the 
Education Departments. Honest criticism is valuable; the comment- 
aries of unreasonable discontent or malice are easily penetrated and 
sellom mislead. : 


Exchange of 
Women Teachers. 


The striving of the nations to know one another makes its influence 
felt in the French Universities. An association of 
them has been formed to maintain constant relations 
with the South American States of Latin tongue. 
It pursues its end by the exchange of dissertations, inquiries, and 
reports, and by rendering help to scholars and students who visit 
France from South America. Again, English institutions and English 
views of France are being studied scientifically. The third and fourth 
sections of the program of subjects for the Agrégation d'Anglais in 
1903 run as follows :— 

"3. La société bourgeoise dans les campagnes anglaises au XVIIIe 
siccle.—Goldsmith, * The Vicar of Waketield,’ * The Deserted Village’; 
Crabbe, * The Village.’ 

“4 La France jugée par les Anglais, de Smollett à Meredith. — 
Smollett, ‘Peregrine Pickle’; Burke, * Reflections on the Revolution 
in France’; Wordsworth, ‘The Prelude,’ IX., X., NI. ; Mrs. Brown- 
Inu, ‘Aurora Leigh,’ VI. ; Thackeray, ‘The Paris Sketch Book’; 
Meredith, * Beauchamp’s Career.’ ” 


Universities. 


This journal will hardly be accused of laying undue stress on the value 
of Greek. In order not to be misunderstood, we 
remark again that our hostility to Greck is to Greek as 
a compulsory school subject—too hard for many of 
those who take it up, and thrusting other subjects from their rights. But 
whether the study of Greek be valuable to the young or not, it is 
certainly a healthful study. Dobree, indeed, did not reach forty-four ; 
Porson died at forty-eight, but not of Greek. To show, however, that 
Greek has a preservative action we need only point to a Blaydes, whom 
it sustained to the age of eighty-nine. France can bear witness to the 
same ettect. The veteran Greek scholar, M. Henri Weil, has just 
celebrated at Passy his ninetieth birthday. Born at Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main, M. Weil studied at Heidelberg before he studied at Paris, and 
was in full manhood when he became naturalized as a. Frenchman. 
The work of his life has been done in France. In 1876 he was nomi- 
nated mattre de conférences at the Ecole normale supérieure and 
directeur adjoint of the Ecole des hautes études. A long career of 
educational activity ended in 1891, when the illustrious Hellenist was 
allowed to retire. The Académie des inscriptions had previously 
acknowledged his merits by electing him first a correspondent, then a 
member. In England M. Weil will be known best by his *'Sept 
Tragedies d'Euripide." and by his editions of Aeschyius and some 
speeches of Demosthenes. But many useful tracts have also come 
from his pen. Whilst the aged scholar is still being honoured by the 
country of his adoption, those in England who have profited by his 
nouns may fitly breathe their word of greeting and recognition across 
€ sea, 


Tne Healthfulness 
of Greek. 


BELGIUM. 


À movement is in progress to convert the University of Ghent, now 
French. into a Flemish University. Belgium has 
nearly four and a half millions of Flemish inhabi- 
tants to three millions of Walloons. At present all 
the Universities have a purely French character. More interesting to 
us 15, perhaps, the news that the University of Ghent has established in 
itself an ** Institut supérieur d'éducation physique," which is entitled 
to confer the titles of Licenciate and Doctor of Physical Education. 
The institute will aim, by means of special studies in the anatomy and 
Physiology of the human body, to put the various physical exercises 


The University of 
Ghent. 


and games on a scientific basis. By means of such knowledge it is 
possible to suit the exercise to the boy, and to remedy specific weak- 
nesses. Your unscientific man turns all his boys loose into a football 
field and lets them tussle together, The fittest survive. 


GERMANY. 


The new Wiirttemberg School Bill, in so far as religion is concerned, 
The Württemberg follows the principle (for which Germany has de- 
School Bill— clared) of sectarian education for teachers as well 
as for children. The subjects of instruction in 
primary schools are determined by the first article. History, geography, 
Nature study, and gymnastics for boys, which have hitherto rested on 
ministerial decrees, will now receive statutory sanction as obligatory 
subjects, whilst elementary geometry, drawing, and handwork for girls 
also become obligatory. As optional subjects may be introduced 
manual training for boys, gymnastics for girls, and housekeeping. We 
call attention to the increased width that is being given to elementary 
education. The Bill recognizes intermediate schools (Aittelschuien), 
the characteristic of which is the giving of instruction in a modern 
language, and auxiliary schools (ZZr/fsscAu/en) for abnormal children ; 
but the establishment of schools of these two orders is left to the 
communes (Gemeinden), and the use of them by parents is to be of free 
choice. The second article of the Bill is significant. It gives to the 
communes the right of extending compulsion to attend school to eight 
years, that is to say, to the fifteenth year of life. Germany, it may be 
reinarked, grows less and less inclined to wash her hands of her 
children when they are fourteen. 


Provision is inade for lightening the teacher’s burden by lowering 
the maximum of the number of children that he 
may be called on to instruct. It has hitherto 
been 90, and, where there is sectional instruction 
(Abtetlungsunterricht), 120 in schools of one class, 130 in schools of 
several classes. In practice the maximum has seldom been reached ; 
it is now reduced to 70 in schools of one class, to 8o in those of several 
classes, and, where there is sectional instruction, to 80 in schools of 
one class and to 90 in those of several. Even under the old regulations 
Württemberg did not deal so hardly with teachers as did some of the 
other German States. Imperial statistics for the year 1906 show that 
in Prussia the number of pupils that feli to a teacher was, on the 
average, 60; in Bavaria, 58; in Saxony, 61; in Württemberg, 57; 
in Baden, 64 ; and in Hessen, 57. l 

Besides bringing in an Education Bill, the Württemberg Minister 
proposes to reform the training of primary teachers. 
The period of training is to be prolonged to six 
years, and the instruction given is to be deepened. 
The sixth year, it is expected, will be devoted to the German language 
and literature, to the study of pedagogic problems and of new methods 
of observation and self-activity. The fullest possible use of such 
methods has not yet been made in the primary schools of any country ; 
the English secondary school avoids them if it can. 


The event of August in Berlin has been the appearance of the long 
delayed Memorandum (Zen£ZscArift), the fruit of 


reduces the 
Teacher's Labour. 


Training of 
Primary Teachers. 


The Scheme much deliberation, upon the reform of the system 
for the Educating : à 
of Women. of educating women. The reform plan is accom- 


panied (a) by an imperial decree putting the Higher 
Girls’ School (Avhere Madchenschule) as a place of higher education 
under the supervision of the Zrovinzialschul&ollegren ; (6) by a decree 
of the Kultusminister, by which women who shall have passed through 
the Establishments of Studies now to be created are admitted to the 
Prussian Universities. Prussia by this latter regulation brings herself 
into line with Baden and Bavaria. The plan is in general accordance 
with the wishes of the moderate section of progressive women, as 
formulated upon the occasion of the Congress at Kassel. Let us give 
an outline of what is proposed. <A ten-class Higher Girls’ School 
takes the place of the nine-class as the normal type; a class being 
absolved, be it remembered, usually in one year. What is to come 
after the Higher Girls’ School? An institution to be called a Lysezem. 
Now the offices of the wife and the mother will always engage the 
majority of girls, whilst many are needed as teachers. Accordingly 
the Lyzeum will have two departments, one a Women’s School ( Frauez- 
schule), with instruction in domestic economy and a two years’ course, 
the other a Seminary for Women Teachers (Lehrertnnenseminar), with 
a four years’ course. There are left to be provided for those girls who 
would ‘‘study,” and to ''study" (studteren) means in Germany to 
study at the University. Preparation for the University is to be 
furnished by an Establishment of Studies (Stadienanstalt), the work of 
which will be entered on after scven or eight years in the Higher Girls' 
School, and will lead in six or five years to the Aesfezeugnis or Certifi- 
cate of fitness for Higher Education. The scheme signalizes a great 
advance in Prussia ; the promulgation of it is an incident in the history 
of contemporary civilization. Whether we approve it or not, the freer 
recognition of woman's place in society is the most notable feature in 
the drama of to-day. Prussia recognizes it by fitting her to fill it. 
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Let us see what the Kultusminister has to say about the right of 
women to ‘‘study.” He justifies the creation of 
PEL LEN the Studienanstalten thus :—‘‘ The rapid develop- 
ment of our culture, and the consequent dislocation 
of old social, industrial, and educational relations, have brought it 
about that particularly in the upper and middle classes many girls are 
unprovided for, and the power that women have to serve the community 
remains often unemployed. The excess of the number of women over 
that of men and /Ae increase of celibacy among men of the upper classes 
compel a larger percentage of girls of the educated classes to renounce 
the natural vocation of woman as wife and mother. The way must be 
opened for such girls to careers suitable to their education ; they must 
be enabled to earn the means of subsistence not only as secondary 
teachers, but also in other positions for which University studies are a 
preparation —in so far as such positions are appropriate for women.” 


The concessions to women, our readers will observe, are based on 
—— economic grounds. With the consent of the Minister, 
of the Scheme. they may be excluded from certain University 
lectures, They do not gain with matriculation the 
right to be admitted to any State or Church examination or to the 
doctor's degree or to establish themselves as University teachers. 
These rights depend on existing regulations not changed by the new 
decree. Some further details of the scheme may be of interest. To 
every Lyzeum a Kindergarten will be attached, and all the girls will 
be expected to occupy themselves in it and with pedagogy. This ts 
education to motherhood. The principle of bifurcation (see our last 
number) will generally be adopted, and Zyzewm and Studtenanstalt 
will be built on to the Higher Girls’ School. As a rule, the Studien- 
anstalt will be approved only when a Zyzeum has already been 
organized —provision must be made for women in general before the 
special demand for a learned education is satisfied. The Studienanstalt 
will offer the courses of an Oderrealschule, a Realyymnastum, and 
a Gymnasium ; and it will give the same rights as these schools, in 
so far as such rights may belong to women. 


The essence of the new scheme is that ¢he ordinary German girl is 
to be kept under the observation of the community 
MEMO for twelve years, or (if she remain in the Zyzeum 
only one year) for at least eleven years. Whether 
the school will succeed in keeping the same grip on her that it keeps 
on the boy, the future must show. It is for the future, too, to realize 
the scheme now formulated. We learn that the details will not at 
present engage the attention of the Prussian Parliament to any great 
extent; but that the establishment of Lyzeen and Studrenans(alten 
will be left, for the most part, to the local communities ( Gemeinden). 
Berlin is likely to form an exception, and it is probable that the 
Government will choose the Konigliche Augusta-Schule for a first 
experiment, calling into existence a Zyzeu and a Studienanstalt in con- 
nexion with it. Before real progress can be made with the execution of 
the plan, an adequate supply of trained teachers must be got. One other 
thing, we trust, the future will bring in its train—a recognition of the 
woman's right to 7//e as well as to work, to free physical development, 
to wide social activities, and to the full enjoyment of every intellectual 
pleasure that is open to the man. 


UNITED STATES. 


As our readers will know, the National Education Association, 
whose meeting at Cleveland we noticed last month, 
annually makes its ‘“‘ Declaration of Principles.” 
Of the principles laid down this year we choose 
for quotation the first, fourth, and seventeenth ; but all are suggestive 
as to the state and tendencies of American education : 

I. Fully realizing that trained and skilled labour is a primary essen- 
tial to the industrial and commercial welfare of the country, we 
cordially endorse the establishment by municipal Boards of Education 
of trade schools, industrial schools, and evening continuation schools ; 
and, further, recommend that the instruction in these schools be prac- 
tical and efficient and bave the advice and the approval of the trade 
interested to the end that graduates of these schools may at once 
become advanced apprentices or journeymen. ` 

4. There is concededly a grave moral depression in our business and 
social atmosphere. The revelations of the financial and legislative 
world for the past two years denote a too general acquiescence in 

uestionable practices and standards. We earnestly recommend to 

oards of Education, principals, and teachers the continuous training 
of pupils in morals and in business and professional ethics, to the end 
that the coming generation of men of affairs may have a well developed 
abhorrence of unfair dealing and discrimination. The establishment 
of the honour system in schools, the ostracism of the dishonest or 
unfair pupil, the daily exemplification in the routine life of the school 
of the advantage of honest and truthful methods are commended to 
the especial attention of teachers as a partial means to this end. 

17. The highest ethical standard of conduct and of speech should be 
insisted on among teachers. It is not becoming that commercialism or 
self-seeking should shape their actions or that intemperance should 


Principles 
of the N.E.A. 


mark their utterances. A code of professional conduct clearly under- 
stood and rigorously enforced by public opinion is being slowly de- 
veloped and must one day control all teachers worthy of the name. 


New York State has an admirable industrial education scheme. The 
new law provides that any city or union school 


D district may establish, as a part of its public school 
in New York. system, general industrial or trade schools for those 


who have completed the elementary-school course 
or who have attained the age of fourteen years. In each city or 
school district the Board of Education appoints an Advisory Board 
of five members representing local trades or industries. The Board of 
Education is empowered to employ teachers, adopt courses of study, 
acquire building site, provide buildings and equipment. The State 
Commissioner of Education apportions funds for the maintenance of 
the various schools. š 


JAPAN. 


According to the educational census of 1905 in Japan ninety-eight 

boys and ninety-three girls out of every hundred 
who were of school age were attending school. 
The Japanese Minister of Education, in his annual 
report lately issued, refers, with justifiable national pride, to this 
fact, especially as estimates since the taking of the census show that 
the proportion of attendance is being maintained. In 1873 only 
28 per cent. of the children were in school; but under the system of 
compulsory education, which has been established within the last 
thirty-five years, the state of affairs has been wonderfully improved. 
Japan is forcing her way into the ranks of the great nations as much by 
her schools as by her arms. 


Progress. 


CAPE COLONY. 


The Report of the Superintendent-General is, on the whole, of a 

satisfactory character. We give the summary of its 
The aon for chief contents. The local administration of public 
schools has now passed practically into the hands 
of the School Boards ; out of a total of 2,104 schools only 268 remained 
on December 31 outside their control. In the supply of schools for 
European children and in the enrolment of pupils in these schools 
there have taken place the unprecedentedly large increases of 454 and 
6,482 respectively. As regards coloured children, no_ substantial 
advance can be reported in either of these respects. The average 
attendance of European pupils is excellent, exceeding 90 per cent.: 
the average attendance of coloured children has considerably improved 
and now stands at over 83 per cent. The average level of attainments 
among European pupils is still far from what it ought to be, but the 
popular standard of education is apy rising. Among coloured 
children the standard of education is, of course, very low if judged from 
the European standpoint; the great majority do not pass beyond 
Standard II. The quality of the instruction given in public schools is 
steadily improving, as is evidenced by inspection results. The new 
subjects of Nature study and elementary agriculture are being added, 
where possible, to the public-school curriculum. 


Let us look what the Report has to say about that old weakness 

of Cape Colony—the lack of properly qualified 

MDC. x teachers. It is not altogether a sound state of 

the Teachers. affairs that, out of 6,579 teachers under the De- 

partment of Education, 2,869 should have a pro- 

fessional certificate but no academic certificate, and 2,935 no recognized 

academic or professional certificate. But during the year the increase 

of certificated teachers has proceeded at a higher rate than that of the 

uncertificatel, the proportion of certificated teachers having risen 
from 50 to 53 per cent. of the whole number. 


A pleasing feature of education in the colony is the progress that 

is being made with the establishment of school 

Libraries libraries. The Department gives aid on the pound- 

` inci i hen 
for-pound principle, making a grant of £1 w 

£1 has been raised locally. Gifts from private persons have enabled 

it to distribute numerous packages of books among the schools. The 
number of libraries has gone up from 330 in 1903 to 733 last year. 


VICTORIA. 
In a recent number of the Australasian Schoolmaster was printed 
an article on ‘Continuation Schools "—a subject of 
Imperial interest to which we have often call 
attention. The writer points out that, whilst 
attendance at such schools is obligatory in many parts of Germany 
and Austria and in seventeen out of twenty-five Swiss cantons, 
England has not yet introduced the principle of compulsion. Having 
regard to the situation in Victoria, he does not insist on compulsory 
attendance. But he recommends that the present manual ans 
centres should be opened in the evening as continuation schools * 
boys who are entering upon an industrial career; that the subjects 

(Continued on page 682.) 
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SON’S LIST 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 


R. P. SCOTT, LL.D., and K. T. WALLAS. 


In Two Books. Each 1s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


A Collection of English Verse, much of it contemporary, designed to illustrate the extended conception of patriotism that is 
developing in the national literature both in the mother-country and in her scattered family of young nations. 


The poems have been grouped according to their subject :— 


Book l.—Echoes from History—Britain Overseas—The Sea—The Changing Year. 
Book IIl.—The English Countryside—Home—Exile—Compatriots—The Call to Serve—The Call to 


Happiness. 


The Plain Text Shakespeare. 


The greater Plays. Text only. No Notes. In limp cloth cover. 
4d. each. 


The Teaching of English. 


By A. E. Roserts, M.A., Principal So in En 
Day Training College, and A. Barter, L.L.A., late 
Braintree Pupil-Teacher School. 


Price 


lish at the Islington 
ead Mistress of the 


2s. 6d. os [Just Published. 


Landmarks of European History. 
By E. H. M'DoucaLL, M.A. Oxon., late Assistant in the Tewfikieh School 
and Training Conse: Cairo. With many Coloured and Sketch Maps, 
Index, &c. 3s. 6d 


A Brief Survey of European History. 
By AnTHuR HassatL, M.A. An excellent general sketch of European 


History from Charlemagne to the present time. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Combined Course of Literary Read- 


ing and Composition. Illustrated from Famous Pictures. 
Edited by Lewis MAnsH, M.A. as. 


English Poetry for the Young. 


Selected by S. E. Winnott, M.A. A chronological selection of English 
poetry, clearly printed and well bound in cloth. ıs. 


Heroes of the European Nations. 
From Early Greece to Waterloo. By A. R. Hore MoNcRiEFF. 1s. 6d. 


Readings in English History. 


From Original Sources. Edited by R. B. MozcaN, B.Litt., and E. J. 
BarLEgv, B.A. Illustrated. Vol l., B.C. 54 to A.D. 1154, 2*. Vol. IL, 1154 
to 1485, 2s. 6d. Vol. III., 1485 to 1688, as. 6d. (just ready). 


The most recent Observations and Conclusions of Sciontific Geographers. 


GEOGRAPH 


STRUCTURAL; PHYSICAL; 


COMPARATIVE. 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR SENIOR STUDENTS. 
By J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in Glasgow University. 


With an Entirely new series of COLOURED MAPS. 


The main purpose of this book is, as Professor Gregory states in his preface, to put before the student 


Large 8vo. Price 6s. 


net. 


" the most important 


facts concerning the Structural Geography of the Earth, and the evolutiow of our present continents from older lands." 


A First Geogra aphy. 
With Ccloured paus and Diagrams on every page. By C. A. E. 
Ropcers, M.A., F.R.G.S., Assistant Master, Bradford Grammar School, 
and an Examiner M Geography to the College of Preceptors. Small 4to, 
cloth, 1s. 


Advanced Book-Keeping. 
For Commercial and Accountancy Classes. By WALTER GRIEKSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Practical Book-keeping for Commercial Classes." -Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


Magnetism and Electricity and The 


Principles of Electrical Measurement. By S. S. 
RicHARvsON, B.Sc, Associate of the Royal College of Science, London ; 
Lecturer in Physics, Municipal Technical School, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ss. net. 


Systematic Inorganic Chemistry from 
the Standpoint of the Periodic Law. A Text- Book 


for Advanced Students. By R. M. Caven, D.Sc., and G. D. LANDER, 
D.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. 
` English Translation from the German of A. BerntTHsEN, Ph.D. Edited by 
J. J. Subpsokgovcu, Ph.D, D.Sc., F.L.C. New Edition, Revised to date. 
674 pp- Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


| A Latin Course. 


By E. H. Scott, B.A., and Frank Jones, B.A. First Course, cloth, 
1s. 6d. Second Course, cloth, illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


A First Latin Grammar. 


By E. H. Scott, B.A., late Head Master of Boys’ Secondary School, 
Barberton, Transvaal ; and FRANK Jones, B.A., Assistant Master, King 
Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 25. 


Intermediate Geometry. 
Experimental, Theoretical. Practical. By A. LricuTon, M.A., 
B.5c., F.E.l.S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. | /wst published. 


| Elementary Geometry of the Straight 
Line, Circle, and Plain Rectilineal Figures. 


By Cecil Hawkins, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Haileybury 
College. Crown 8vo, cloth, with or without Answers, 3s. 6d. 


Elementary Electrical Engineering. 
By Jonn M. SHaxsy, B.Sc., Assistant Lecturer, University College of 
South Wales, Cardiff. Copiously Illustrated. 3s. net. 


Written to meet the needs of practical students, as an aid to class work, and 


| for private resding. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON will be pleased to send full iists of Books suitabie for Oxford and 
Cambridge Locai Examinations, 1909, post free on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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taught such be more educational than technical — woodwork, plane and 
solid geometry, algebra, elementary physics, &c. ; that the fees should 
be low, and that employers of labour should encourage their employees 
to attend. We fear that the States of the British Empire will be hard 
to move towards compulsion. Yet from Germany we have daily such 
items of news as this: ‘‘ Jena. —The Schulvorstand resolved on the 
introduetion of the obligatory continuation school for girls." From 
fourteen to seventeen is the critical age. The children of richer parents 
spend the years in the School. Is the State to show no concern for 
the leisure hours of those poorer children who spend them in drudgery ? 
They will hardly flock voluntarily into the schools. Shall we leave 
them outside to the education of the streets or constrain them to 
enter ? 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


AMONG the Public Introductory Lectures announced for the coming 
session, the following are of interest to teachers :— October 7, at 
4.30 p.m., ''L'Origine des Chansons de Geste," Prof. Brandin ; 
October 8, at 5.30 p.m., *'' Phonetics of English," D. Jones; 
October 9, at 7.15 p.m., **School Hygiene," Prof. H. R. Kenwood ; 
October 12, at 5. 30 p.m., ** Pronunciation of Early English," D. Jones. 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FoR the benefit of evening students, King's College has been able, 
with the assistance of a grant from the London County Council, to 
organize a complete series of evening classes in English, These will 
cover the whole ground for Pass and Honour students in the School of 
English Language and Literature and for the M.A. course. There 
will also be evening lectures of a more popular character for those 
interested in the subject. The whole course is under the supervision 
of Prof. Gollancz. The fees charged are very moderate. 


KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, WOMEN'S 
DEPARTMENT. 


THE inaugural address for the Session will be delivered by Prof. 
Smithells, F.R.S. (University of Leeds), in the Jehangier Hall of the 
University of London, on Friday, October 2, at 3 o'clock, on the sub- 
ject of the new Home Science and Economics courses, which are now 
fully organized. On October 6 the Rev. Prof. Nairne will deliver an 
inaugural address in connexion with the courses in Divinity. These 
courses are now arranged to prepare for the Certificate in Religious 
Knowledge recently instituted by the London University, as well as 
for the Archbishop's Diploma. 

Amongst the Inter-Collegiate courses given during the Michaelmas 
Term will be those of Prof. Atkins on *'* German Literature,” Prof. 
Gollancz on ** Milton," Miss Lee on ‘‘ Philology " and on *' Eighteenth 
Century Poetry," Miss Morley on the ** Literature of 1832-1850," and 
the Vice- Principal on ** Ethics in Poetry." 


WALES. 


During the next Parliamentary Se.sion we shall probably see 
another attempt to form a National Council of Education for Wales, 
for its chief supporters are still active. An important meeting of repre- 
sentatives from Welsh Education Authorities will be held shortly at 
Shrewsbury, mainly to consider certain proposals which will form the 
ground work of the new Bill, which, it is hoped, the Government will 
be persuaded to introduce. Briefly stated, these demands will be that 
there shall be accorded to Wales full and complete autonoiny in all 
grades of education, whether primary, secondary, or higher. When 
Mr. Birrell’s Bill was before Parliament one of the objections to the 
extensive powers then proposed to be conferred on the Council was the 
difficulty of devising a satisfactory method of securing adequate Parlia- 
mentary control over its proccedings. Mr. Lloyd George was in favour 
of making it directly responsible to the Treasury, and not to the 
Minister of Education ; but this plan was not very generally approved 
at the time. It is now proposed that a Minister for Wales should be 
appointed, with powers similar to those possessed by the Secretary for 
Scotland, and that the National Council be under his control. But as 
this raises an important Constitutional question, such a drastic solution 
of the difficulty is not likely to be popular with the Government. 

The existence of the Welsh Department is also a very important 
element in the situation which the adherents of the Council cannot 
possibly ignore ; for to a certain extent it was meant by Mr. McKenna 
as a substitute for the Council. And if that view still prevails in the 
Education Office, it will undoubtedly be somewhat reluctant to give its 
;upport to the present demand for fuller autonomy. Nor will the recent 
dispute with the Central Welsh Board be likely to lead Mr. Runciman 


to regard with much favour the formation of another Welsh Education 
Authority, and especially one with such great powers as it is proposed 
to confer upon it. Apparently, therefore, the difficulties in the way 
of the new Council are serious and will have to be dealt with carefully 
and tactfully. 

The first steps in connexion with the above society were taken in 
Carnarvon in 1906. During the Eisteddfod week 


welsh in that year a meeting was arranged under the 
Folk-Song he : 
Society. auspices of the Cymmrodorion Society, at which 


papers were read by Sir Harry Reichel and Mr. 
A. P. Graves, and a provisional committee was appointed to formulate 
a constitution and rules for the new society. Already a great deal of 
work has been done in collecting and publishing old neglected Welsh 
melodies. It is, however, a matter for regret that none of the collec- 
tions submitted for competition at the recent Llangollen Eisteddfod 
was deserving of a prize ; but Dr. Lloyd Williams, the musical editor. 
is able to report that new sources of supply are continually being found. 
so that in time a thoroughly satisfactory collection of Welsh folk-songs 
should be available. This society deserves the fullest support of every 
Welshman, as folk-songs constitute a valuable record of national feei- 
ing, character, and history, and provide a valuable instrument of 
national culture. 

Mr. T. J. Rees, B.A., has been appointed as Superintendent ol 
Education for the Borough of Swansea. There were 110 applicants 
for the post, but asthe three candidates who were selected for the final 
interview were all local men, the Town Council has been somewhat 
severely criticized in many quarters. 

The Certificate list of the Central Welsh Board was published this 
year much earlier than usual, which is a great convenience to pupils 
desiring to enter the colleges in October. The Honours list contain. 
199 names and, if one may judge from the marks, the standard of the 
Lower Honours Certificate has been raised very considerably this year. 
The Chief Inspectors Gold Medal is awarded to J. S. Mackie, of 
Ruabon County School. 


Mr. Runciman has given an assurance that a representa:ive of Welsh 
Rosiétretion education will be elected on this Council. This is 
unoil. a very important concession to Wales, and Mr. W. 
Llewelyn Williams, M.P., who brought the matter 

before Mr. Runciman, deserves the best thanks of Welsh teachers. 


SCOTLAND. 


In his annual report on Secondary Education in Scotland, Mr. 
Congested Struthers indirectly replies to some of the criticisms 
Curricula, which have been made, both by the Classical 

Association and the Modern Languages Asso- 
ciation, on the recent regulations of the Education Department. The 
critics complained that the study of languages in the schools would be 
considerably injured by the regulation which requires that at least one 
hour a day during three years should be devoted to science and 
drawing, and they contended that this would practically kill the study 
of Greek and German. Mr. Struthers points out that the secondary 
education grant was originally made for science and drawing, and that 
the method of instruction is entirely practical and entails no home 
study. The rapid decline in the study of Greek and German is 
undoubted ; but Mr. Struthers holds that it is due to causes other 
than the Department’s regulations. He thinks that the arrangements 
governing language study in Scottish schools require thorough recon- 
sideration. ‘* They are largely the result of accident. Looking back 
thirty years or so, we find Latin and Greek holding undisputed sway 
almost everywhere ; if French and German were not entirely elbowed 
out, they existed merely upon sufferance. Gradually all this has 
changed. The public has become more and more keenly alive to the 
importance of the modern tongues. Language has been added to 
language without adequate retlection on what was involved, and 
without regard to the corresponding rise in the standard of mathematical 
teaching. Even before the advent of the regulations .... the 
struggle had grown too severe. Those who are ground between the 
upper and the nether millstones were already crying out.” He suggests 
as a remedy that each pupil, at an early stage of his career, should 
make a selection, or have a selection madé for him, of the foreign 
languages he intends to study. The University Ordinances for 
degrees and for the Preliminary Examination have also had an evil 
influence on language study in the schools; but Mr. Struthers hopes 
that a remedy may be found in the revisal of the Arts curricula, which 
the Universities are now free to make.  ** It is not too much to say 
that upon the nature of those changes [in the curricula] will in very 
large measure depend the future of language study in Scotland.” 


This question of the curricula for the M. A. degree in its new form 

will be one of the main subjects of discussion in the 

Universities during the session which begins in 

October. The discussion will certainly belong and 

difficult, as there is much difference of opinion not merely as to the 

nature of the curricula, but even as to the general principles on which 
(Continued on page 684.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. | From Messrs. Routledge’s Cist 


THE OXFORD GEOGRAPHIES. 


By A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., PH.D., Reader in Geography in the 
University of Oxford. 


The Preliminary Geography. 
Second Edition. 160 pages, with 72 Maps and Diagrams. 1s. 6d. 
Preparatory Schools Review. —'* Where a class-book of geography is first intro- 
duced, this should be the book. There is nothing else so good.' 


The Junlor Geography. 
Second Edition. 288 pages, with 166 Maps and Diagrams. 2s. 
School World.—*‘1s good everywhere. The sketch maps are most interesting and 
most instructive.” 


The Senlor Geography. 
Second Edition. 370 pages, with 117 Maps and Diagrams. 2s. 6d. 
School World.—'* The relation of cause and effect is continually insisted upon, 
and the lesson driven home by the frequent insertion of educative maps and plans 
and cross-sections.” 


OXFORD TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By G. E. Havow, Tutor in English Literature, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; 
and W. H. Hapow, Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. ‘Three Vols. 3s. 6d. 


each. 
Vol. III Jacobean to Victorian. 


_ Guardian.— ' It would be difficult to name a more complete work of its kind even 
in the matter of selection, while the literary criticism is illuminating and original." 


Previously Published. 
Vol. I—Old English to Jacobean. Second Edition. 
Vol. II—Growth of the Drama. Second Edition. 


PALGRAVE'S GOLDEN TREASURY. 
With 100 Additional Poems to the end of Nineteenth Century. From rs. net. 
(World's Classics.) 
Schoolmaster.—'* The value of the work as a representative collection has been 
decidedly enhanced.” 


THE RENAISSANCE AND THE REFORM- 
ATION. 


A Text-Book of European History, 1494-1610. By Emmacine M. TANNER, 
History Mistress at Sherborne School for Girls. With Maps. 3s. 6d. 
[/omediately, 


TROIS SEMAINES EN FRANCE. 


An Illustrated Reader, with Questions for Conversation and Grammatical 
Exercises. By D. L. Savory, French Lecturer at Goldsmiths’ College, Univer- 
sity of London; and L. Cnouviire, B. es L, Assistant Master at the Perse 
School, Cambridge. Second Edition. 2s. 
The Journal of Education.—‘‘ The narrative is simple and natural . . . The 
Guestionnaire provides a searching test." 


SELECTIONS FROM ERASMUS 


Principally from his Epistles. By P. S. Atren, Fellow at Mero College, 

Oxford ; Editor of ‘‘ Erasmi Epistolae.” With Life of Erasmus, 5 Illustrations, 

Notes, and Vocabulary of Special Words. 3s. 6d. ; and on India paper, 4s. 
Educational Times.—'' A good selection with judicious notes.” 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF HANNIBAL. 


SELECTIONS PROM LIVY. Edited. with Historical Intrcduction, 


Notes, Maps, Vocabularies, and English Exercises. By W. D. Lowe. Fcap. 
8vo, r». 6d. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
Narrated for the most part from the Bible. By Georce Carter. With Maps. 


SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 


By W. E. PATEkSON (20th Wrangler). Trinity College, Cambridge; Mathe- 
matical Master, Mercers School; formerly Mathematical Master, Christ 
College, Brecon; and Assistant Mathematical Lecturer, Owens College, Man- 
chester. Part I. (/muncdiately). With Answers. 2s. 6d. Without Answers. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 
OF GROUPS OF FINITE ORDERS. 


By HaroLp Hicton, Lecturer in Mathematics at Bedford College, formerly 
Fellow of Magdalen Coilege, Oxford, and Assistant Matbematical Lecturer 
at the University College, Bangor. 145. net. 
Athenaeum. —'' The student who is making a serious study of this branch of pure 
mathematics will find this text-book of great assistance." 


TYPES OF FLORAL MECHANISM. 


Part I, Types II-XII (Jan. to April. With Diagrams and 39 Coloured Plates. 
By A. H. CHURCH. 21s. net. 
School Worid.—“' It would be difficult to conceive a work more useful, instructive, 
o inspiring. . . . In tbe school library and in the country house tbe work will truly 
be a thing of beauty and a joy to all who make use of it." 


Select List of Educational Works, List of Books sel for various Examina- 
tions, and Complete Catalogue (144 pages) post free. 


lendon : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


HOW TO READ ENGLISH LITERATURE. By LAURIE 
Macnus, M.A., Author of ‘Introduction to Poetry," ‘Words and Their 
Use," &c. School Edition. Complete in 1 vol, 454 pages, limp cloth, 


fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Also in 2 vols., separately indexed, (1) Chaucer to Milton, (2) Dryden 


to Meredith, 1s. €d. each. 

“ Rare insight and judgment have been brought into service, and the result is some- 
thing as far from the ordinary text-book as can well be imagined. For the book's 
substantial framework of facts is the basis of literary criticism of a high and delicate 
kind." —/ournal of Education. 

“We have seldom come across criticism at once so clear, incisive, well balanced, 
and helpful. . . . It is not surprising that the first part has found a very favourable 
reception in many schools and colleges." —Schoolmaster. 

“T have never seen any little book on this subject so «ane, «o practical, and yet so 
lacking in the aridity which marks the average manual." — 5S wnuday School Chronicle. 


EDITED BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING ELIZABETHAN POETRY 


(Sidney's, Puttenham's, and Webbe's Treatises). Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Laurie MacNus, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. . 


POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. With an Introduction by 


Laurie Maanus, M.A. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
ESSAYS (IN CRITICISM) OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. With 


an Index of Terms and Names. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE TIME OF SOLON TO 
403 B.C. By Grorce Grote. Condensed and Edited, with Notes and 
Appendixes, by J. M. MircucELL and M. O. E. Casrani. Large 5vo, buckram, 
Ss. net. 

" Messrs. Routledge must be congratulated on their very reasonably priced and 
well produced version. . . . The editor's preface points out that the advance of 
scbolarship has required the provision of new notes to Grote's classics. . . . A short 
bibliography should be of service to students, and there is also a good index." —G/obe., 

“ The great excellence of this work as a smaller Grote is that the text is Grote 
practically intact ; if the student had to choose between thi« and the larger Grote, 
and nothing else, he would be well advised to choose this abridgment. . . . Beauti- 
fully printed, and makes a handsome volume." — Manchester Guardian. 

t The book deserves and ought to meet with success.  — English Historical Review. 

°° The abore volume is issued im the molable series inaugurated by the Pubsishers 
under the title of '"' The Library of Standard and Historical Literature,” 11 vols. 

Pei to date, large Bvo, buckram, 55. nel each. The Library contains among 

others :— 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. Edited by J. M. 


Rosertson, M.P. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Henperson, M.A. 


JOSEPHUS'S WORKS. By WuistTon. 


GOLIOUTH, Litt. D. 


Edited by T. F. 


Edited by D. S. Mar- 
Pro:fectus om application. 


HISTORY IN FICTION: A Guide to the Best Historical 


Romances, Sagas, Novels, and Tales. By E«ssssr A. Baker, M.A. 
In 2 vols., (1) ENGLISH FICTION, (2) AMERICAN and (translated) FOREIGN. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, each 2s. 6d. 


** An excellent idea, accurately and thoroughly carried out." — Morning Post. 
“ [n point of arrangement these little volumes are admirable. "—. Standard. 


“ Sure to be in great request in libraries where historical novels are asked for."— 
Scotsman. 

* The compilation must have involved a vast amount of work, and, happily, the 
catalogue is enlivened by pieces of apt criticism." — Manchester Guardian. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
MANNERS UNDER THE EARLY 


ROMAN LIFE AND 


Selections from the Literatu-e of all times. By the Kev. A. SuvrTHE FALMER, 

) Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt top, with a Pbotogravure Frontis- 

piece, 6s. 
NOW READY. 

THE POETS AND THE POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. A Popilar Encyclopedia of Modern Poetry, covering the area 
of Greater Britain and the limits of the Nineteenth Century. Edited by 
AtrkgD H. Mites. With Biographical and Critical Notices by the moat 
eminent living Writers. 12 vols, pott £vo, red cloth binding, full gilt back, each 
1s. Sd. net; red lamiskin gilt, gilt tops, silk register, each zs. ^d. net. 

Each Volume is sold separately. 


Also boxed in Sets. 12 vols., cloth. in cloth case, with red leather latel, 215. net; 
or, 12 vols., lambskin, in triangular cloth case with drop lid, displaying contents of 


series, 36s. net. 
1. Crabbe to Coleridge, 7. Bridges to Kipling. 
2. Bouthey to Bheliey. 8. Women Poets- I. 


3 Keats to Lytt^n. 

4. Tennyson to Clough. 
s. Kingsley to Thomson. 
6. Morris to Buckara-. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., Broadway House. Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


9. Women Foets—II. 
15, Humorous Poets. 
11. Bacred Poets—]I. 
1;. € rc7»d Poeta—II. 
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they should be arranged. Some people would allow the student to 
frame his own curriculum, without any restrictions ; others favour a 
system of compulsory and optional subjects, more or less resembling 
that which at present exists; while others again prefer the method of 
framing a number of complete curricula and giving the student a choice 
between these instead of a choice of subjects. 


At Glasgow University the three-term session in Arts begins this 

Glasgow year, but the other Universities will for this session 
University. continue the old two-term arrangement. The dates 
of the terms at Glasgow are October 12to December 
18, January 5 to March 18, and April 13 to May 14. The reason for 
the disproportion in the length of the terms is that, owing to various 
circumstances, the courses in certain subjects must, for the present at 
least, be completed in two long terms. 

The problem of clinical teaching in medicine at Glasgow University 
is likely to be settled soon. Arrangements have been made for limiting 
the number of students in the classes at the Western Infirmary, with 
the result that more students will attend the Royal and Victoria 
Infirmaries. In order to give the chief teachers at the Royal and 
Victoria Infirmaries the same status as those at the Western, it is ex- 
pected that several new clinical chairs will be instituted in the 
University. 

Owing to ill-health, Prof. D. J. Hamilton, M.B., has resigned the 
Chair of Pathology in Aberdeen University, to 
which he was appointed in 1882. St. Andrews 
University Court has appointed Dr. Percy T. 
Herring, Lecturer in Histology in the University of Edinburgh, to be 
Chandos Professor of Physiology in the United College, St. Andrews, 
and Mr. Hugh Marshall, D.Sc., Lecturer in Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, to be Professor of Chemistry in University 
College, Dundee. 


Appointments. 


IRELAND. 

One of the events of chief interest to the Irish educated public, and 
The British not least to that part of it concerned with education, 
Association. during the past month, has been the meeting of the 

British. Association in Dublin during the first week 
in September. In spite of discouraging atmospheric conditions—our 
visitors arrived and departed in a gale, and one of the scientific papers 
read at the Association was an account of **the B.A. storm of 1908 "— 
the work of the Association ran smoothly and successfully, and the 
labours of the Organizing Committee, which had been at work long 
previously, were amply rewarded. The Association carried on most of 
its proceedings at Trinity College, where sections A-K, as well as the 
Committees, were housed : Zoology and Anthropology were appropri- 
ately consigned to the Royal Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians 
respectively ; Geography found its head-quarters in the Royal Dublin 
Society, Economics in the Royal Irish Academy, Agriculture in the 
College of Science and Education in the Royal University. The 
distance of some of these centres from each other was a little incon- 
venient, perhaps, to members who wished to attend more than one 
section, but was an inevitable drawback. 

The social needs of the Association were amply provided for by a 
series of receptions, conversaziones, garden parties, &c. Saturday was 
devoted to pleasure-seeking, excursions being organized to Glendalough, 
Killaloe, Clonmacnoise, and Cashel, while those of the members who 
preferred to stay in Dublin were entertained at breakfast by the Royal 
Zoological Society, in the afternoon at a garden party at Alerandia 
College, and in the evening by a conversazione held under the auspices 
of the recently formed Classical Association of Ireland. The chief 
features of the last entertainment were the performance of some Greek 
choral odes, in the original language, and with a string accompani- 
ment intended, as far as possible, to represent the ancient music, given 
by the members of University College Choral Union, under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Prof. Browne, F.R.U.I., and a lecture by Commendatore 
Boni, one of the Italian visitors, on Trajans Column and other 
excavations in Rome. 

The Education Section, which met in the Convocation Room of the 
Royal University, under the presidency of Mr. Louis C. Miall, F.R.S., 
with Sir Philip Magnus as vice-president, was not so numerously 
attended by Irish teachers as might have been desired; but this was 
scarcely to be wondered at, as Irish secondary schools all resume work 
by September 1 at the latest, and it is not easy for teachers (especially 
those outside Dublin) to avail themselves of such opportunities as those 
offered by the Association after that date. Perhaps the most interesting 
meeting of the Section—certainly the one which called forth most dis- 
cussion—was that of September 7, when Mr. T. P. Gill, Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture, read a paper on ‘Character and Educa- 
tional Efficiency," in which the educational system of Ireland in all 
its grades—primary, secondary, and University—was severely criticized 
on several grounds: first, that it lacked any deliberately and -compre- 
hensively considered purpose, an e/Aos or type of collective efficiency 
as its aim ; secondly, that training of character was subordinated to 
hookwork and examination results ; and thirdly, that it lacked correla- 
tion, each grade being worked on independent lines and by indepen- 


dent bodies without any unifying influences. The primary education 
was based on a system of compromises and evasions not likely to breed 
the germs of moral strength in the national character; secondary 
education was under the tyranny of the written examination, which 
tended to kill mind and soul in the intermediate schools; while 
the Universities had hitherto been little better than technical 
schools for certain professions, and not invariably first-rate tech. 
nical schools either. Notwithstanding all these defects, Mr. Gill 
considered that the Irish educational system had the germs of 
salvation within itself and could, by the introduction of judicious 
reforms, be adapted to the needs of the country. The various Boards 
which controlled it were made up of Irishmen and were, despite of 
dependence on the Treasury and certain other limitations, comparatively 
autonomous ; each of them had the power to consider its aim and 
adjust its methods of work to those of the others. The Intermediate 
Board was, indeed, only waiting for powers from Government to sub- 
stitute a system of inspection for that of examination, Ireland was, 
moreover, free from the distractions of the secular-religious controversy 
waging at the present day and from many of the social and moral 
problems which beset countries with a larger population and more 
complex industrial development. Mr. Gill had a good deal to say 
of the new University experiment and the possibilities for good 
involved in it; as had also Prof. Benjamin Moore, who spoke after 
him, on ‘“‘The Correlation of Primary, Secondary, and University 
Education in Ireland." Prof. Moore said that the most crying 
needs of primary and secondary education in Ireland was that 
they should be brought into vital touch with the Universities. The 
training of teachers should be placed under the control of the Uni- 
versities, which should have a Faculty of Education ranking in stand- 
ing with the other Faculties of Arts and Science: the training colleges 
should be utilized for the technical part of the instruction, but made an 
integral part of the University. For the present system of one uni- 
versal written examination for secondary schools a system should be 
devised under the control of the Universities—each University recog- 
nizing those schools within its own sphere of influence—in which, 
however, scope should be given to the individuality and initiative alike 
of schools and teachers, the necessary examining being done jointly by 
the teachers and external University examiners. Under such conditions 
it would be possible to make the final school examination an entrance 
examination to the University and an effective test of fitness for Uni- 
versity education. The last-named reform is pee needed in 
Ireland, where the matriculation examinations alike of the Royal 
University and Trinity College are at present little better than nominal 
tests—the net of the Gospel parable which gathered of every kind— 
reserving the rejection of the bad to a subsequent period. The 
standard of University work can never rise very high so long as the 
Universities are obliged to carry on the work and methods of the 
secondary school in the training of matriculated students. 

In the course of the discussion, Dr. Delaney, of University College, 
Dublin, spoke of the University of Liverpool as a model for the new 
Dublin University to follow, being, as it was, in touch with its sur- 
roundings and in possession of the sympathy of the people. Miss 
C. P. Tremain, Mistress of Method in Alexandra College, read a paper 
on ** The Training of Teachers” at the same ar 

The subject of University education also engaged the attention of the 
Economics Section on September 9, when Prof. C. F. Bastable, of 
Trinity College, introduced the topic, ‘‘ University Instruction as a 
Preparation for Commerce and Business Life,” and was followed by 
Prof. Ashley (Dean of the Faculty of Commerce in Birmingham Uni- 
versity), Prof. Chapman (of Manchester University), Prof. Bowley 
(of the London School of Economics), and others. Mr. C. H. Oldham, 
Principal of the Rathmines School of Commerce, in criticizing some of 
the speakers, pointed out the wholly ditferent requirements in educa- 
tion of the employer class and the clerk class, and the necessity imposed 
on the Universities of providing definite courses of study for the former 
if they did not wish to be deserted by the future business men of the 
country. 

It i tó be hoped that the new Universities will provide for the needs 
not only of the commercial, but also of the agricultural, class of the com- 
munity. Ireland is in the main an agricultural country, and one 
reason of her backwardness is the lack of education in matters agri- 
cultural among all classes, from landowner to labourer. Here again 
the Universities must take the lead, and Trinity College has done 
something to' supply the want by establishing a Chair oí Agriculture 
within the past year or two ; but much remains to be done before we 
have anything similar to the well organized Faculty of Landwirtschaft 
in many of the German Universities. . 

A meeting of the Senate of Dublin University was held on Sept- 
ember 4 for the purpose of conferring degrees honorts causa on some 
of the members of the British Association. The recipients were the 
President, Mr. Francis Darwin; Sir David Gill, Mr. William Napier 
Shaw, F.R.S., Captain Henry George Lyons, F.R.S., Mr. Horace 
Lamb, F.R.S, Mr. Charles Sherrington, F.R.S., Mr. Ernest Ruther- 
ford, F.R.S., Mr. Archibald Macallum, F.R.S., Br. Albrecht Kossel 
(of Heidelberg), Dr. Ambrose Hubrecht (of Utrecht), Sir Thomas 
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DENT’S 
BOOKS FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
LOCALS, 1909. 


ENGLISH. OXFORD. 
MAOAULAY'S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. With In- 


troduction and Notes by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. ıs. 


THE TALISMAN. By Sir WALTER Scorr. With Introduction 
nc Dium by HENRY WiLLiAMS, M.A. 18. (Tempie English Literature 
ertes. 


THE TALISMAN. By Sir WALTER Scorr. Edited, with 
Notes, &c., by G. L. TURNBULL, M.A. Illustrations from old prints in the 
otes, rs. 6d. 


THE TEMPEST. Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
With Eight Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 18. 4d. 


MACBETH. Edited by Georce Smitu, M.A., LL.D. With 
Five Illustrations by T. H. ROBINSON. 1s. 4d. 


KING HENRY V. Edited by W. H. Hupson, M.A. With 
Eight Illustrations by Dora Curtis. 1s. 4d. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By Sir WALTER 
ScorT. Edited, with Notes, Glo: , and Illustrations, by J. W. YOUNG, 
nod Head Master Pupil-Teachers' School, Bradford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
1S. 4 


QUENTIN DURWARD. By Sir WALTER Scorr. Edited, 
with Notes, Introduction, Glossary, and Examination Questions, by Ji 


WiLsoN, M.A. rs. 4d. 


UTOPIA. By Sir THoMas More. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by A. J. Grieve, M.A, ıs. 4d. 


LATIN. 


O/ESAR'S GALLIC WAR. Books li. and ill., in One 
Volume. Edited by A. Croom Paterson, M.A. (Edin. and Oxon.), 
Classical Master in the Royal High School, Edinburgh. 1s. 4d. 


C/ESAR'S GALLIC WAR. Books IV. and V., in One 


Volume. Edited by Dr. Jons MARSHALL, Rector of High School, 
Edinburgh. 1s. 4d. 


“ Admirably produced. Light to handle, well printed. The introductions are 
full and adequate, and the notes are brief. "— The Outlook. 


ENGLISH. CAMBRIDGE. 


JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by F. ARMYTAGE MoRLEY, M.A., 
D.C.L. With Illustrations by T. H. RoBINSON. rs. 4d. 


“If the growing generation does not acquire a love for Shakespeare, it will not 
be the fault of editors of school books. Mr. F. Armytage Morley has furnished 
the play with an admirable introduction . . . comments in a style easy to be 
com rehended of tbe pupil... Mr. T. H. Robinson, the artist, deserves a 
special word of praise." — Scotsman. 


RICHARD 1l. Edited by W. KEATH Leask, M.A. With Illus- 


trations by Dora CURTIS. 18$. 4d. 


" This edition has much to commend it. The type is excellent, the notes 
concise and to the point, and the general remarks on the play are not too 
elaborate." —Saturday Review. 


THE FAERY QUEENE. Book I. By EDMUND SPENSER. 
Edited by Prof. W. H. Hupson, M.A. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 


A LEGEND OF MONTROSE. By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Glessary, and Examination Questions, by 
R. Prowog, B.A. rs. 4d. 


LATIN. 


O/ESAR'S GALLIC WAR. Books IV. and V., in One 


Volume. Edited by Dr. Jonn MarsHatt, Rector of High School 
Edinburgh. rs. 4d. 


“ Admirably produced. Light to handle, well printed. The introductions are 
full and adequate, and the notes are brief." — The Outlook. 


FRENCH. 
LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME (School Edition). 


cA ig with Introduction and Notes, by Prof. FREDARICK SPENCER, M.A, 
1s. 6d. 


London: J. M. DENT & CO., Aldine House, Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 


C. GRIFFIN & Co., Ltd., Publishers. 
Elementary Classical Works. 


VIRGILI! OPERA. Text from Heyne and Wagner. Eng- 
lish Notes, from leading German and English Commentations. By A. H. 
Bryce, D.C.L., LL.D. One Vol., 6s. ; or, in Three Parts, 26. 6d. each. 

aT ‘‘ The most complete as well as elegant and correct edition of Virgil ever 
published in this country." — Educational Times. 


HIORATU OPERA. Text from Orellius. English Notes, 
original and selected from the best commentaries. By J. Currie. Illus- 
trations from the Antique. In One Vol., 5s. ; or, in Two Parts, 3s. each. 


aT “The notes are excellent and exhaustive." — Tke Journal of Education. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES (Elementary Manual of) By 
Wm. Ramsay, M.A. Ninth Edition. 4s. 


LATIN PROSODY (Elementary Manual of. By WM. 


Ramsay. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Elementary Sclentific Works. 


APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Manual of). By 
ANDREW JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E. Eighth Edition, Revised. 3s. 6d. 


MAGNETISM AND ELEOTRIOITY (Practical Elemen- 
tary Manual of). By ANDkEW JAmigson, M.Inst.C E. 3s. 6d. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING FOR BEGINNERS. 
By R. S. McLaren. ss. net. 


[NORGANI!O OHEMISTRY. By A. Dupré, Ph.D., and 
W. Haxe, Ph.D. Third Edition. 6s. net. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. By A. H. Sexton, F.I.C., 
F.C.S. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 


UANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 
F.1.C., F.C.S. Fifth Edition. 3s. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


London: €. GRIFFIN & CO., Ltd., EXETER STREET, STRAND. 


By A. H. SEXTON, 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Twentieth Century Edition. 


Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, 
Phrases and Definitions. 


2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 


WEBSTER is the Standard Authority in the Postal 


Telegraph Department of the United Kingdom. 


WEBSTER is the Standard in the Postal Telegraph 


Departments of the Australian Commonwealth, New Zea- 
land, Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange River Colony, and 
the Transvaal. 


WEBSTER is constantly used for reference in the 


Royal Courts of Justice. 


WEBSTER is used in the offices of more than 1,200 


English Journals. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with specimen 
pages, hundreds of opinions from other eminent men, 
and prices in various styles of binding. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.O. 
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Lauder Brunton, and Sir James Augustus Murray. The Public Orator, 

Dr. L. C. Purser, in his Latin oration, referred to the loss recently sus- 

ee by the University in the death of the Chancellor, the Earl of 
osse. 

The Royal University did not come forward to honour any of the guests 
on this occasion ; but this was scarcely surprising, as Sir Christopher 
Nixon, speaking on behalf of the University at the closing General 
Meeting, said, seeing that the University may be said to be now in the 
pangs of dissolution. 


The event of chief importance in secondary education during the 
er month has been the publication of the official prize 
Education. and honour lists of the examinations held this 

summer by the Intermediate Board. The results 
had been previously communicated privately to the heads of schools 
concerned, in order to enable them to arrange their work for the new 
session. The Board has been far more liberal in its awards this year 
than last, the number of exhibitions awarded to boys and girls 
respectively being 310 and 99, and of book prizes 343 and IIO, as 
against 174 exhibitions and 247 book prizes to boys and 58 exhibitions 
and 97 prizes to girls last year. "This 1s the more surprising, inasmuch 
as this year new rules requiring a pass in mathematics (including 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry), and in two languages besides 
English, have come into force; but it shows how fluctuating a test the 
written examination must be from year to year. 


The special prizes in Greek and German have been this year dis- 
continued, composition prizes being given in those languages on the 
same footing as in others. The ‘‘ group system" by which candidates 
are required to qualify for an exhibition or prize in a certain group of 
subjects (classical, modern literary, mathematical, or scientific—the 
last confined to experimental science) previously specified still holds, 
though perusal of the list shows that candidates occasionally score 
higher in a group other than the one selected. The leading Dublin 
journals publish synopses of the results achieved by different schools, 
from which it would appear that, taking the number of exhibitions 
gained as a basis of comparison, the first place among boys’ schools 
falls to the Christian Brothers’ Schools, Cork, and the O'Connell 
Schools, North Richmond Street, Dublin (also in the hands of the 
Christian Brothers), which are bracketed equal, while the Royal 
Academical Institution, Belfast, and Clongowes Wood College (S. J.) 
follow as second and third ; while among girls the first three places 
fall to St. Louis Convent, Monaghan, the Victoria High School, 
Londonderry, and the Alexandra College and School, Dublin, 
respectively. 


In Gaeldom, the great event of the month has been ‘* Language 
Lansüsgé Week," which was inaugurated in Dublin, on 
Movement. Sunday, September 20, by a procession and 

demonstration on a large scale.  '' Language 
Week" was observed through the provinces in the month of April ; 
but of late the extension of the Gaelic League's work has rendered it 
necessary to have a special celebration for the metropolis at a different 
date. In spite of the rather depressing day (fortunately the clouds 
remained overhead), the procession was a great success and was 
attended by a vast concourse of Leaguers, representing not only 
Dublin but the provincial branches. A feature of the proceedings, 
now well established, was a series of tableaux or moving pageants, 
each organized by a different Dublin branch, representing successive 
epochs in Irish History, from the days of Cormac MacAirt and St. 
Brigid downwards. The procession started at half.past one from 
Rutland Square, where the Central Branch of the League has just 
acquired possession of new premises, a striking contrast both in 
appearance and accommodation to the unpretending head-quarters it 
bas hitherto occupied ; and wound its way along the banks of the 
Liffey to Phcenix Park, where addresses were delivered in Gaelic and 
English by Dr. Douglas Hyde, the President of the League, Mr. John 
McNeill, Dr. Henry, and others. 


SCHOOLS. 


BIRKENHEAD GIRIS SECONDARY SCHOOL.—The following girls 
have passed the Northern Universities Matriculation Examination :— 
First Division: Cissie Beardsworth, Muriel Dawson, Lilian Jones, 
Winifred Proctor. Nine were placed in the Second Division. Sixty- 
six girls entered for the Preliminary Certificate Examination for Ele- 
mentary Teachers, and sixty five passed, with twenty-four distinctions— 
six in French, seven in Geography, six in English, three in Science, 
one in Mathematics, and one in History. In the Royal Drawing 
Society’s Examination, sixty-three girls gained Honours and eighty-one 
passed ; and in the Exhibition of the Royal Drawing Society, held in 
July last, out of eight sheets sent up, three were commended in the 
first class and five in the third class. In the Examination of the 
London Institute of Plain Needlework, thirteen passed in Grade IV., 
twenty-eight in Grade III., and twenty in Grade I. Twenty four 
girls from the school enter training colleges in the autumn of 1908. 
The following new appointments to the staff have been made :— Miss 

(Continued on page 688.) 


PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN'S 
SERIES. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Grammar, History, 
and Literature. 


By J. M. D. Maikcejonn, M.A.  Zwenty-eighth Edition. Revised and En- 
larged, with Exercises and Additional Analysis. Crown 8vo, 486 pp. 48. Gå. 


A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


With Chapters on Composition, Versification, Paraphrasing, and Punctuation 
With Exercises and Examination Questions. Twenty-third Edition. (120tk 
Thousand.) Crown 8vo, 284 pp i s vds .. 2s. 64. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By J. M. D. Meiktryoun, M.A. Z'we/th Edition. Crown 8vo, 76 pp. 18. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. 


A Manual tur S udents. With Chapters on Paraphrasing. Essay Writing, 
Précis Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJoHN, 
M.A. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 340 pp. zs .. 2s. 6d 


A NEW SPELLING BOOK ON THE COMPARATIVE 
METHOD. 


With Side Lights from History. Fifteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 152 pp. 18. 


THE SPFLLING LIST (10,000 Difficult Words). 


For Civil Service and other Examinations. With a Key to Correct Spelling- 
By J. M. D. MEiKLEJOHN, M.A. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 104 pp. 18. 


COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Based on Outline Essays, with Exercises in Style. By C. H. MaxwELL, B.A. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 138 pp. aa E s = na 18. 


GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS (with Answers 
and Index). | 
By A. B. Cowan. . 1s. 64. 


Crown 8vo, 200 pp. ... 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COMPARATIVE 
METHOD. 


With Maps and Diagrams, and an Outline of Commercial Geography. By 
. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Thirty-seventh Edition (Revised). 150th 
Thousand.) Crown 8vo, 630 pp. sig i ia ele 48.84. 


THE COMPARATIVE ATLAS. 


By J. G. BartHotomew, F.R.G.S , and edited by Professor MEIKLEJOHN. 
Containing 64 Plates, a General Index, and a Chapter on Map Drawing. New 
Edition (Revised) os me " se a sil .  .. 28. GE 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. l 
With special reference to Commerce and History. With Maps and Diagrams. 


By J. M. D. Meiktejonn, M.A., and M. J. C. MeEikLEjonn, B.A. Sixth 
Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 410 pp. ... vet e.  .. ds.04. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. Maikirjoun, M.A. Trventy-shird 
Edition. (105th Thousand.) Crown 8vo, 704 pp. 55 B.C. to the year of 


Queen Victoria .. 3 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
With Maps and Vocabulary of Historical Terms. 


By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, 
M.A., and M. 


J. C. MraikLEJouN, B.A. Fifth Edition, Crown vo, 
472 pp... . .. 2s. 64. 


This book is jhtended to sand düdway Between: Professor Meiklejohn's ^ New 
History” and his “Short History." 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 

GREAT BRITAIN TO A.D. 1202. 


Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 84 pp. = ~ ea. 


MATHEMATICS. 
A NEW ALGEBRA. 


As far as the Binomial Theorem. Inoluding Chapters on Graphs. 

By G. CorLLAR, B.A., B.Sc. (Joint Author of “A NEW ARITHMET rs 

Crown 8vo, 438 pp. ibd was s ve eis diss zii .. 46. 00. 
A NEW ARITHMETIC (Theoretical and Practical). 

By G. A. CunisTiAN, B.A. (Lond.), and G. Cor.LAR, B.A. (Lond.). Tr 

Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 552 pp. ... ve aie ey .. 48. 


A SHORT ARITHMETIC. 
By G. A. CHRISTIAN, B.A., and A. H. Baker, B.A. Third Edition. e 
8vo, 196 pp. (with Answers, ls. 6d.)  ... js " 2 T. 8. 


MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, E.G. 


ilt 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE'S List of Sohool Books 


** Books to be strongly recommended."— Educational Times. 


EUGENE’S GRAMMAR, EXERCISES, AND METHOD. 


The Student's Comparative Grammar of the French Language. 
With an Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. For the use of Public 
Schools. With Exercises. By G. Eucine FAsNACHT, late French Master, 
Westminster School. 21st Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 8vo, 
cloth, 88. Or, separately, Grammar, 38. ; Exercises, 38. 6d. 


“The Aprons of a grammar like this is in itself a sign that great advance is 
being made in the teaching of modern as well as of ancient languages. . . . The 
rules and observations are all seientifically classified and explained. Mr. Eugéne’s 
book is one that we can strongly recommend for use in the higher forms of large 
schools.” —Educational Times. 


French Method. Elementary French Lessons. Easy Rules and Exercises 
preparatory to ‘‘ The Student's Comparative French Grammar," By the same 
Author. 17th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


‘t Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our elementary French exercise 
books."— Educational Times. 


" Extremely well done." — Educational Times. 


HUGO’S LES MISERABLES. 


Les Misérables. Les Principaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and Notes, by 
J. Boigu, B.A., late Senior French Master, Dulwich College. Two Vols. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


“A worthy addition to our stock of French reading books, which will be welcomed 
by numberless masters. M. Boielle's notes are full and to the point, his philology 
is sound, and his translations idiomatic." — The Journal of Education. 

“ Has done extremely well in putting forth his selection of the most striking epi- 
sodes of Victor Hugo's masterpiece, and has done it well."— Educational Times. 


tt Makes an admirable school-book.''—Scofsman. 


HUGO'S NOTRE DAME. 


Victor HKugo.—Jotre Dame de Paris. Adapted for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By J. BoieLLE, B.A., late Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, cioth, each 3s. 


‘His notes abound in good renderings of sentences and phrases, opportune 
remarks on the proper meanings of words, and historical information necessary to 
elucidate the text."—A thenaum. 

" His famous work, adapted with commendable taste and judgment, .. . presents 
every factor which could be put together to make a perfect school book." —Spectator. 


FRENCH CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS. 


| Edited, with Tatroduction and Notes, by Leon DeLsos, M.A., late of King's 


llege. Price per Volume, paper boards, 9d. ; cloth, ls. 


Racine.—Les Plaideurs. 

. Corneille.—Horace. 

. Corneille.—Cinna. 

. Molière —Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
Corneille.—Le Cid. 

. Moliére.—Les Précieuses Ridicules. 

. Chateaubriand.—Voyages en Amérique. 


. me e Maistre.—Prisonniers du Cauoase et Le Lépreux 
o e 

10, Moliére.—Misanthrope. By G. H. Crarxe. 1s. 

11. Chanson de Boland. Historical, Critical, and Grammatical Introduction. 

Three Passages, with Explanatory Notes and an English Translation. By 

CLAUDE F. CoNpELL. Sewed, 94. 


' Compared with other books having the same aim, these books deserve very 
favourable mention. For the notes are well selected ; they never commit the capital 
fault of trespassing on the province of the grammar or the dictionary, and so pander- 
ing to the pupil's laziness ; and they are, moreover, generally well expressed and to 
the point." —Satwrday Review. 


Qu DAUNA 


GERMAN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS. 


With Notes. Crown 8vo, sewed, each 9d. 
Schiller’s Lied von der Glooke (The Song of the Bell), and other Poems 
and Ballads. By Moritz Forster. 
Schiller’s Maria Stuart. By Moritz Forster. 
Schiller’s Minor Poems and Ballads. By ARTHUR P. VERNON. 
Sohiller’s Der Neffe als Onkel. By V. PHILLIPPS. 


| Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. With Notes by H. ATTWELL. 


Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. 
Goethe's Egmont. By H. APEL. 
Lessing's Bmilia Galotti. By G. HEIN. i 
Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm. By J. A. F. Scumipt. 
Grimm's Marchen. By W. J. Hickik. 

Andersen’s Bilderbuoh ohne Bilder. By Acpuons Beck. 


'! A marvel of cheapness."— The Journal of Education. 


By M. Forster. 


— —— ——— 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


uH í 

nn By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., Officier d’Academie, 

B 9 9 

rT | Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, Scottish Education Department, and Central Welsh Board; 
wu Examiner to: Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge Higher Locals, 

au Scottish Education Department, Civil Service Commission, 

mu University of London, &c., &c. 

28 

na EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 
EUH 

ze Hi F h S 

T ints on Frenc yntax. 

-- [May be used with advantage with any French Grammar.) 

m2 '" A capital little book, which we have no hesitation in recommending to French Students." —T/Ae Pall Mall 
FT. Gazette. 

BH ‘Mr. Storr's Hints are to the purpose. They are intended for Schoolboys, but grown-up people who wish to 
BH avoid making elementary blunders in either writing or speaking may use them with advantage." — The Athenceum. 
ae Extract from Author's Preface.—At the request of several Masters and Mistresses who have used the Hints 
ae with their classes, I have added an Appendix with easier examples. In them more French words are supplied, and 
B0 more references are given to the rules which they illustrate. The method of pitfalls is rightly discredited, and it is 
ae generally allowed to be a more fruitful discipline to prevent a pupil from making blunders than to rap him over the 


"T caught tripping. 


knuckles for making them. Even with the references the happy-go-lucky boy and the cocksure boy will both be 


-H London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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Montgomery, B.A. London, French Mistress; Miss Lomax, B.Sc. 
London, Science Mistress. 

CAMBRAY, LADiES! COLLEGE SCHOOL.—Oxford Senior Local: 
one pupil entered and passed, Glass III. Honours, distinction in 
English. Oxford Junior Local: four entered, all passed ; one in 
Class I., with distinction in Religious Knowledge and French; one 
in Class III. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—In the recent examinations held 
in June and July the following results have been obtained :—Cambridge 


Higher Local: 61 entered, all passed; 19 in class I., of these two. 


were in group G (Geography), no other candidates were placed in 
Class I. in Geography ; 27 in Class IL ; 15 in Class III. Thirty dis- 
tinctions were gained. The groups taken were Literature, History, 
Geography, Languages, Mathematics, Logic, and Science. Oxford 
Senior Local: 55 entered, 54 passed ; 5 in Class II. Honours, 7 in 
Class III. Honours. Special distinction was gained by one pupil in 
History, and by two pupils in French. London Intermediate Arts: 
18 entered, 15 passed. London Intermediate Science: 4 entered, and 
all were successful. Cambridge Teachers' Diploma Examination : 5 
students entered, one passed in Class I., and 3 in Class II. National 
Froebel Union: Elementary Examination, 15 entered and 13 passed. 
In Part I. Higher Examination 2 entered and passed; in Part II. 
Higher Examination 8 students entered, all passed, 4 being placed 
in Class I. The Domestic Science Course has been reorganized as 
a one year's post-school course. Elementary Chemistry and Physics 
are taught and experimental work is done in addition to practical 
cooking, housewifery, laundry, and needlework. A course of instruc- 
tion is given in physiology and hygiene, and another in the manage- 
ment of business affairs. Those who have satisfactorily passed through 
this course may eventually be exempted from the first year of the three 
years’ course recently organized in connexion with the Women’s 
Department of King's College, London. The following have recently 
resigned their posts at the Cheltenham Ladies' College :—Miss Sturge 
(Vice-Principal), Fraulein Gryzwacz (German), Miss Stone (Physics), 
Miss Spackman, Miss Bridges, Miss Campbell, Miss Chapman, 
Fraulein Ellendt, Miss Paterson, and Miss Thomas. The post left 
vacant by the death of Miss Edwards (Mental and Moral Science) has 
been filled by Mrs. Wodehouse, Ph.D. The following appointments 
have been made:— Miss Guinness (Vice-Principal), Miss Webster 
(German), Miss Oakshott, Miss Culpepper-Pollard, Miss Cotton, Miss 
Drew, Miss Davenport-Crozier, Miss Knollys, Miss Kilroe, Miss Lid- 


better, Miss Marshall, Miss Stephenson, and Miss Slade. Readers of 
the life of Miss Beale will in part appreciate the loss that the College 
has sustained by the resignation of Miss Sturge, who was almost as 
much identified with Cheltenham as Miss Beale herself, and who acted 
as Principal in the interval between Miss Beale's death and the appoint- 
ment of Miss Faithfull. 

PurLeY, RussELL HILL Scuoor.—** Old Russellian Day” was on 
Saturday, September 5, and produced a record in the way of numbers. 
The gymkhana was very amusing, and, at the entertainment in the 
John Roberts Hall in the evening, Alec Watson as Shylock, Clifford 
Whitely as Bassanio, and ‘‘ Tree" Flaxman as Antonio, gave a capital 
rendering of the bond story from ‘‘The Merchant of Venice.” On 
September 19 the tablet recording the foundation of the *'* John 
Snelgrove" Prizes and Exhibitions was unveiled by Miss Marjorie 
Snelgrove. 

SUTTON (SURREY) HIGH SCHOOL.—A bazaar was opened by Mrs. 
Crowder, a member of the Council, in the hall and grounds of the 
Sutton High School, on the afternoon of Saturday, June 13. The side- 
shows included a French play, entitled ** Facilité, " acted by some of the 
older girls. The proceeds amounted to £113, and with this sum a fund, 
called the ‘‘ School Charities Fund," has been started in connexion 
with the High School. This year the following donations have been 
made :— £50 to the Children's Country Holiday Fund, £20 each to the 
Shadwell and Great Ormonde Street Hospitals. The Biennial Meeting 
of the Old Girls’ Association was held this term. On the evening of 
July 3 there was a large gathering of Old Girls at the conversazione 
held at the school, and many were also present at the Annual Flower 
Show on the following afternoon. The annual swimming display took 
place on Friday. July 24. 

WvcoMR& ABBEY SCHOOL.—Oxford and Cambridge Higher Cer- 
tificates were gained, viz. : by A. M. Batt, C. M. Craven (distinction 
in history), I. M. Crawford, A. A. David (distinction in German), 
D. L. Esdaile (distinction in Scripture with Greek text), A. H. Fair- 
bairn (distinction in Scripture); M. Glew, J. R. Godby, V. H. 
Goodall, H. L. Johnson, G. M. Tomkins, O. Tweedy. At the first 
examination held by the Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein, M. 
Konitzer gain a first prize and M. Welchman a certificate. A. Dixon 
was placed first in the examination for Haberdashers’ Aske’s Ex- 
hibitions. M. A. Honeyman has passed the Historical Tripos. Part I., 
Class II. ; A. M. A. Dickson, Modern Language Tripos, Class III. ; 
H. M. Oyler, Gamble Prize, Girton College. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 


EUROPE DURING THE LAST TWO HUNDRED YEARS. By 
J. H. RoniNsoN and C. A. Beard. An Introduction to Current History 
which will prepare the student to understand the great problems of the 
world in which he finds himself. All fundamental economic matters—such 
as the Industrial Revolution, Commerce and the Colonies, and the internal 
reforms of the European states— have been fully treated. With many maps 
and illustrations. 


Vol. I.—The Eighteenth Century, The French Revolution, 
and the Napoleonic Period. 374 pages. Price 6s. 6d. 


Vol. Il.—£urope since the Congress of Vienna. 433 pages. 


Price 6s. 6d. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HiIS- 


TORY OF WESTERN EUROPE. By J. H. Ropinson. Gives a 
clear and interesting account of the all-important movements, customs, 
institutions, and achievements of Western Europe since the German bar- 
barians conquered the Roman Einpire. 714 pages, with Maps and Hlustra- 
tons, Price 7s. 6d. Also in Two Volumes, dividing at the sixteenth 
century. Price 4s. 6d. each. 


READINGS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Selections fcllow Chapter by Chapter the History given above, and are 
culled from all sources—Chronicles, Memoirs, Letters, as well as State 
Papers—thus giving the liveliest sense of reality to current events and 
personages. Vol. I., $82 pages. Price 7s. Vol. II., 660 pages. Price 7s. 
Abridged Edition, in One Volume, 607 pages. Price 7s. 


A SYLLABUS FOR THE HISTORY OF 
ELE m 


Part I., 8o pages. Price 2s. Part IL, 94 pages. Price 2s. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL TO TEACHERS. 
COMPLETE CATALOQUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GINN & COMPANY, ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


FROM GINN & COMPANY'S LIST. 


With References 
| 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
SELECTIONS FROM STANDARD 


FRENCH AUTHORS. Edited by O. G. GugRLAC. Selections from 
the works of such writers as Moliere, Pascal, La Fontaine, Victor Hugo. 
Bossuet, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Renan. 
Biographical Sketches. 220 pages. Price 2s. 61. 


DIX CONTES MODERNES. Edited by 


H. A. PorrER. Specimens of current French with English Paraphrases at 
end of book for retranslation. 95 pages. Price 1s. 6d. 


FEVAL’S LA FEE DES GREVES. Edited 


by G. H.C. Hawtrev. An interesting story of Normandy in the fifteenth 
century. With Iatroduction, Notes, Retranslation Exercises, and Vocabu- 
lary. 266 pages. Price 3s. 


GLUCK AUF. A First German Reader. 


By M. MüLLER and C. WkNck&BACH. Intended primarily for beginners. 
The central idea of the book is to introduce the student at once to facts, 
ideas, and sentiments which are in close relation to German life. 235 pages 
Price 3s. 


FIRST YEAR GERMAN. By W. C. Co trar. 


A year's work in speaking, reading, and writing German. The facts and 
usage of the language are exhibited first in each lesson; then follow 
observations, rules, and practice. Selections in prose and poetry are freely 
interspersed, and at the end of the book are massed to the amount of forty 
pages. 336 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 


MATERIALS FOR PRACTICAL GER- 
MAN CONVERSATION. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by L. FosstER. An attempt to surround the pupil with an 
atmosphere of everyday German as actually spoken. 255 pages. Price 35. 


With Notes, Vocabulary, and 


Oct. 1908. | 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


COMPRISING 


PART I.—Notes on Grammar, Style, and Idiom. 


PART II.—English Passages for Translation into 
Latin. 


BY 


W. J. HARDIE, M.A,, 


Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh; formerly Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 4s. Od. 
Parts I. and II. separately, 2s. Gd. each. 


Verse Composition has this great merit and value that, instead of merely 
remembering things and reproducing them exactly, as he is constantly 
doing, the pupil for once produces something of his own that has an 
artistic shape. There is no reason why Prose Composition should not 
have a similar merit or attractiveness. Certainly much of the prose- 
writing of the Greeks and Romans was the result of careful and conscious 
art; the more it was so, the less hopeless is the attempt to imitate it; it 
was not a stream of words in any order, but the best words in the most 
effective order ; accurate thoughts expressed with clearness and simplicity, 
and at the same time with grace, symmetry, and euphony. 

The object of this book is to stimulate interest in Latin Composition in 
this sense. 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. 


L. N. G. FILON, M.A., D.Sc., 


Fellow and Lecturer of University College, London; 
Mathematics to the University of London. 


Cloth. 6d. 


This work is the outcome of the need of a readable treatise on Pro- 
jective Geometry suitable for students taking the London University 
Examinations. Asa teacher of the University the author has found the 
lack of any adequate text-book on this subject an increasing difficulty for 
his students, and as an External Examiner of the University, he realizes 
also the need of outside students for guidance in this, a new subject from 
the examination point of view. Dr. Filon's book, which is based on 
lectures he has delivered at University College, offers distinctly novel 
features, and, in view of his position in the mathematical world, is expected 
to prove more popular for teaching purposes than any at present available. 


Examiner in 


Crown 8yo. Price 7s. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 
3s. 6d. 

The subject is treated in a practical way. Stress is laid on its applica- 
tions to Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Geometry. The order is chosen so 
as to postpone mechanical processes until their meaning and necessity 
become obvious; and in the examples distinction is made between 
exercises of a practical nature and those which exist for examination 
Purposes only. 


ALGEBRAIC EXAMPLES. By A. F. Van DER 
HEYDEN, M.A., Mathematical Master at the Middlesbrough High 
School. In Two Books. Crown 8vo, cloth. Without Answers, 1s.; 
with Answers, 1s. 6d. each. 

_ Book I. is suitable for Junior Forms, and goes up to quadratic Equa- 

tions, forming with Book Il. a complete course of Algebra for Schools. 


GENERAL ELEMENTARY BOTANY. By 


E. DRABBLE, D.Sc., Lecturer in Botany at the University of Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


This book, which gives special prominence to the practical side of the 
Subject, contains all that is required for the Oxford and Cambridge Junior 
Examinations. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St., W. 


By W. D. EccaR, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 
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MAPS 


IMPERIAL. 72” x 63” For School Wall Maps 


these two series fully answer 

LARGE WALL. So" x 42" j modern requirements. 

Each map has been carefully revised and all information contained 
in the map brought right up to date. 


Points 
Lettering and Marking Bold and distinct. 
Political Divisions . Clearly defined and Coloured. 
Hill Features Distinctly marked in brown. 


Principal Railways and Steamer Routes are shown. 


CLASSICAL | Wall Maps 50” x42". Carefully prepared 
from the most reliable data and produced in 
SCRIPTURAL) the best possible style for class teaching. 


PHYSICAL WALL MAPS.  so"x 42’ 
A series of 12 carefully prepared and distinctly coloured Maps: 
depicting the Physical Features in a striking manner. Green 
and brown are used for land elevations and blue for submarine. 
contours. 
Latest additions :— 


INDIA. Scale 47 miles to inch. 
NORTH AMERICA. Scale 114 miles to inch. 


POLITICAL Hand Maps, 11"x14j". These p eon 
struction and colouring correspond wit 

CLASSICAL the Wall Maps, and are therefore very 

SCRIPTURAL) suitable for use with them. 


PHYSICAL HAND MAPS. :o'x1:127" 
A series of 16 Test Maps specially prepared for examination: 
purposes or for marking with special information in class.. 
Land is coloured in brown tints and sea in blue tints. 


Price 1d. each net, or 1s. 4d. per set post free. 


Catalogues <c., post free. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd., Edina Works, Edinburg 


h. 
6 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C.. 


Cloth, pp. xii, 868. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE 


Journal of Education 


BOUND VOLUME FOR 1907. 


Being the 29th Volume of the New Series.. 
39th Year of issue. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


ESSAYS, MOCK ESSAYS, ano 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


Reprinted from “THH JOURNAL OF EDUCATION." 


This volume includes contributions by Jane Barlow; Sophie Bryant ;. 
M Blizgabeth Ohristie; Hon. Mrs. Lionel A. Tollemache; 
Sybil Wilbraham ; B. B. B.; George B. Dartnel!; Dean Farrar;. 
€. Lawrence Ford; J. W. Longsdon; H. D. A. Morshead ; Mark 
Pattison; Francis Storr; Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache; and 
Professor James Ward, and contains Oharacter Sketches of 
Jowett, Tom Hughes and the Arnolds, Lord Houghton. 
Professor Freeman, C. 8. Oalverley, &c. 


t There is not one of the pieces in the book that is dull."— The 8coteman. 


London : WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Mill, E.G.. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Prizes in the Holiday Competitions are awarded for— 


Water-colour Landscape. — **Pomeroy," £1. 1s; ‘*M.L.B.,” 
tos. 6d. ; ** Primrose,” 10s. 6d.; ** M.S.," 10s. 6d. ; ‘‘ Lukes,” ss. ; 
* La Garage," 5s. None of the black-and-white work deserved a 


prize. 
For Photographs.—(1) ** Bacchus," 5s.; (2) ‘* Viator,” 10s. 6d.; 
** Bridget," ros. 6d. ; (3) '* Luce," 5s. ; ‘* Loseley,” ss. 
For ** Holiday Resorts," —** Snapdragon,” £1. 1s.; “London,” 
IOs. 6d. ; ** March Hare," tos. 6d. ; '* H.F. R. V.," 5s. ; ** Ephesian," 
6a, 3 '* Marie Louise,” $5.5 ' DL HH.” $5; *M. G C^, ce. 
For Epitaphs. —*'* Toddy,” 5s. 


Most of the essays were amplified or glorified guide-books. The 
note of personality which charms us in the essays of Cobbett, Hazlitt, 
Thackeray, R. L. Stevenson—to name four distinctive types—was ab- 
sent. We print one rare exception, and hope next month to find space 
for one or two others. 

A list of the Holiday Resorts chosen is not without interest : Bourne- 
mouth, St. Davids (3), Nuremberg, Portrush, The Rhine, Bruges (3), 
Courtown Harbour (Co. Wexford), Finhaut, Minehead, Folkestone, 
Exmouth, Whitby, Rustington (Sussex), Bangor, Malin More (Co. 
Donegal), Sandown, St. Ives (Cornwall), Birdlip (Somerset), Aber- 
lour, London, Casaldonato, Klerksdorp, Brighton, Rottingdean, 
Montmorency (Seine et Oise), Portrieu, Southport, Tigre (Buenos 
Ayres), Weston Underwood, Totnes, Cayeux-sur-Mer, Boulogne, All 
Stretton, Southwold-on-Sea, Aberystwyth, St. Malo, Goathland. 

Will ‘‘ Toddy” forgive an unwarrantable liberty we have taken with 
his Epitaph—to turn the seven-foot into six-foot lines ? 


Toppy, R.I.P. 


When lone and strange arrived, on Death’s mysterious shore, 
May Toddy greet me first and lick my hand once more ; 

If his brown eye should gleam in recognition’s thrill 

I’d know there’s love in shadowland and fear no ill. 


Two Prizes of a Guinea are offered for the best trans- 
lations of the following epigrams :— 


LINES LAID BY FRANCOIS I. IN THE TOMB OF LAURA DE SADE 
AT AVIGNON. 


En petit lieu comprins vous pouvez voir 

Ce qui comprend beaucoup par renommée ; 
Plume, labeur, la langue et le scavoir 
Furent vaincus par l'aymant de l'aymée. 


O gentille âme, estant tant estimée, 
Qui te pourra loüer qu'en se taisant ? 
Car la parole est toujours réprimée 
Quand le sujet surmonte le disant. 


MARTIAL II., XC. 


Quintiliane, vagae moderator summe juventae, 
Gloria Romanae, Quintiliane, togae, 

Vivere quod propero pauper nec inutilis annis 
Da veniam : properat vivere nemo satis. 

Differat hoc patrios optat qui vincere census 
Atriaque immodicis artat imaginibus. 

Me focus et nigros non indignantia fumos 
Tecta iuvant et fons vivus et herba rudis. 

Sit mihi verna satur, sit non doctissima conjunx, 
Sit nox cum somno, sit sine lite dies. 


An Extra Prize of One Guinea will be awarded to the 
namer of the best School Arithmetic. Age of pupils 13 
to 18. Publisher and price must be named and the choice 
Justified as briefly as possible. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by October 16, 
addressed “Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of " Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches." 
| EF Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
| envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
| corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


i 


CLERGY 


Founded 1829. 


MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2&3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons— THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President— THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairmnan— THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
Secretary—W. N. NEALE, EsQ. 


Vice-President —THE LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, BART. 


Actuary and Manager—FRANK B. WYATT, ESQ., F.I.A. 


"The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE without Personal Liability 
on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


TMEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,242,820. 


Annual Income, £453,897. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS 
LAR 


A Notwithstanding the lowness of the 
GE BONUSES. S8 


Premiums charged, the BONUSE 
on an  EXCEPTIONALLY 


are 
HIGH SCALE. 


Ap te is invited for the PRO- 
SPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining 
two new Policies, with valuable 
Options. 


|i. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very 
Low Premium — about one-half the usual rate — during first 
ten years. 

-3. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with compound interest 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING 
AT DUBLIN. 


A REPRESENTATIVE meeting of the British Association was 

held at Dublin from September 2 to 9. The local arrangements 
were very well made and there were two noteworthy innovations. In 
the first place, a system of inter-sectional motor-cars was inaugurated. 
Secondly, telephonic communication was established between the 
various sections and a notice board displayed on which the number of 


the papers being read in each section was posted. The occasion was 


memorable in so far as the President, Mr. Francis Darwin, in his 
address supported the idea now abandoned by most biologists that 
acquired characters are inherited. The paper on “The Liquefaction 
of Helium," by Dr. Kamerlingh Onnes, communicated by Sic James 
Dewar, attracted considerable attention, and it was the general opinion 
that the discussion in Section D on ** The Determination of Sex” was 
one of the best that has ever been heard. 

A sub-section of Economics was established for Agriculture which 
we understand will next year be raised to the dignity of a section. 
Sir Oliver Lodge's paper on “Electricity in Agriculture" and the 
discussion on Small Holdings may be singled out for mention. With 
regard to the meetings of Section L (Educational Science), it must be 
said at once that as a whole they were by no means so interesting as 
those held at Leicester last year. Apart from the Presidential Address 
and a few of the papers, however surprising the statement may appear, 
the reports of Committees seemed to be the most interesting matter 
brought forward, and there can be no doubt but that their influence on 
education will be lasting. In our report of last year we had some 
criticisms to make upon the discussions and, if the causes which gave 
rise to these were not so much in evidence, there were other con- 
siderations which tended to prevent some of the meetings from being 
a success. For instance, when the statements made by one speaker 
on Irish education, on memory or what not, were immediately con- 
tradicted by another, it was difficult for many of those present to form 
any opinion on the matter. In other cases, the opening papers 
monopolized nearly all the time allotted to the subject ; in one case, 
five discussions, at least, were down for a single morning. Altogether 
too much was attempted, and it seems advisable that fewer and more 
definite topics should in the future be considered, if the educational 
section is to be a general success. An experiment in the form of an 
open discussion, which dealt with note-taking and clear speaking, 
proved to be a good one. On the whole, the speakers seemed to be 
more pleased with the work of the English Board of Education than 
they were a year ago. 

The hospitality extended to many of the visitors was a very pleasant 
side of the meeting, and that which we ourselves experienced at the 
hands of the Provost and Fellows of Trinity College will long be 
remembered. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3. 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE SECTION, PROF. L. C. MIALL. 


Useful Knowledge. 


** Useful Knowledge” was the subject of the Presidential Address, 
considered in all its connexions. Under the heading of ‘‘ Book- 
learning," Prof. MIALL pointed out that the knowledge of books may 
be an excellent form of useful knowledge. It mayalso, when it strives 
merely to record and remember, be unproductive and stupefying. Ile 
took the case of Pliny the Elder as by no means an unfavourable 
example of book-learning which becomes sterile for lack of method and 
aid. Happily for us, a great deal that we once knew, and might 
foolishly wish to keep, quickly fades from the memory. Only a small 
fraction of the knowledge which enters the mind of an inquisitive per- 
son is kept for so long as a month. It is not nearly so necessary to 
know more things as to know them better: to know what to do with 
them. No doubt we often find it necessary to recall a multitude of 
small facts, it may be, to elicit a general conclusion or to produce a 
telling argument ; but is it wise to prepare years in advance by storing 
all the facts in the memory? Prof. Miall was unable to think so. He 
passed on to consider Science with the remark that, if he felt it neces- 
sary to show that all book-learning is not futile, he might dwell on the 
great subjects of Languages and History. ‘* Science of any good kind," 
he said, ** sets up a habit of methodical inquiry and the habit of reason- 
ing— productive reasoning we might call it, to distinguish it from the 
reasoning of the schools. The virtues of science are exactness, impar- 
tiality, candour. Scientific impartiality means the determination to 
accept no authority as binding except the assent of all competent 
persons. Scientific candour means perpetual readiness to revise 
opinions which are held in respect. Loyalty, except of one kind— 
loyalty to herself—science has no use for, and does not cultivate.” It is 
true, Prof. Miall thought, that during the last four centuries there has 
been no generator of useful knowledge at all comparable with science. 


The next part of the address was occupied with Spencer's estimate of 
the place of science in education, and the considerations brought forward 
led the President of the Section to reject Spencer's verdict, and he 
thought that, while Spencer did not exaggerate the importance of science, 
there is not, and cannot be, a scale of usefulness by which everybody's 
choice can be at once determined. As Medicine is at present our one 
great scientific profession, some attention was given to preliminary 
scientific medical study. Every one agrees in the abstract that 
scientific information, the heap of scientific facts, is a small matter 
in comparison with scientific method and the scientific spirit. We 
do not, it is true, give effect to our convictions in practice. The 
teacher of science still loads the memory with facts; the examiner 
in science still passes or ploughs according to the quantity of facts that 
the candidates have got up. The preliminary scientific course seems to 
do the medical student real good, but it is far from perfect ; for much 
time and effort are spent in laying up heaps of knowledge for which he 
is expected to find a use at some distant day. The first part of the 
preliminary scientific year should acquaint the student with the methods 
which chemistry, physics, and biology employ for the establishment or 
criticism of scientific statements, Methods of detecting and estimating ; 
of observing small indications; of drawing ; of recording facts ; of 
putting questions and bending the mind to their solution, should re- 
ceive particular attention. The multifarious learning of the text-books 
should be put aside in order that undivided attention may be given to 
investigation and proof. Prof. Miall would leave it to the teachers 
concerned to supply the appropriate training, and to certify that it had 
been got. Touching on technical education, it was pointed out that it 
may be pursued in these three ways. The first—namely, a thorough 
training in some science or art applied afterwards, under the guidance 
of an expert, to a particular industry—Prof. Miall said does what it 
professes to do. e 

Literature, which was next considered, was characterized as differing 
from most kinds of useful knowledge in having an immediate value, 
and it was thought that the scientific age which was now upon us would 
not be permanently hurtful to it. One literary art, the art of rhetoric, 
may be weakened and lost when the scientific spirit becomes predomi- 
nant—that sort of rhetoric, Prof. Miall meant, which may be fitly de- 
scribed as insincere eloquence. There is a great necessity of choosing 
what one ought to know in the same spirit as the man who, when his wife 
tempted him into a fine London shop, began to ask, ** How much can 
I afford to spend here?” Not a few schools are convinced that they 
must have chemistry and physics, because of their industrial import- 
ance; hygiene, because of its relation to the health of the community ; 
and physiology, to make the hygiene intelligible. The schoolboy is 
made to buy more sciences than he can pay for, and his time is gone 
before he reaps any of the advantages which are so much desired. 
School hours, including the preparation lessons, are nearly always too 
long. If we would consent that our pupils should remain ignorant of 
many uscful things, if we could materially shorten lessons of very young 
pupils, and if we could bring the home-lessons into a much smaller 
compass, Prof. Miall believes, the education which we offer would 
really be more valuable. 


Natural and Artificial Education. 


If we had a pupil put into our hands for solitary instruction, like 
the Emile of Rousseau, we should find it wise to begin by studying him 
closely, and three things would particularly require attention—his 
aptitudes, his inclinations, his opportunities. The first two are self- 
explanatory ; but the word *' opportunities " may present some dithcul- 
ties. It includes, of course, opportunity of learning ; but the chief 
stress is to be laid upon opportunity of exercise in after life. This is 
the opportunity which stimulates interest and rewards exertion. Moral 
character, intellectual character, curiosity, love of knowledge, equip- 
ment for practical life, and, so far as can be seen, all considerations 
which ought to govern the choice of a study, come under one or other 
of the three requisites—aptitude, inclination, opportunity. In school 
we have not so much solitary pupils as groups of pupils to consider, 
and this compels us to accept compromises which are familiar to every 
teacher. We have often to study the wants of a school form as well 
as the wants of an individual. Some writers have given to the educa- 
tion which considers first of all aptitude, inclination, opportunity, the 
name of Natural Education, while that which makes its choice of 
studies on abstract or arbitrary grounds, with little reference to the 
needs of the pupil, they call Artificial Education. These terms may 
be revived for the sake of brevity. To Prof. Miall they seemed 
appropriate, as well as convenient in practice. 

Natural education demands leisure for the pupil. At the present 
moment the leisure of the pupil has been reduced to a very small 
amount indeed. We strive for efficiency, for good examination results, 
for knowledge of useful things. The negligence of the old race of 
schoolmasters, which winked at monstrous abuses and allowed a certain 
independent school life, has been replaced by zeal and conscientiousness 
which occupy every hour and sometimes treat independent occupations 
as mere idleness. Long rambles, such as were the delight of Prof. 
Miall's boyhood when he and his fellows used-to: go miles injsearch of 
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a wasps’ nest, are in certain modern schools abolished by compulsory 
games. Some day or other (the reform will not come in his time) it 
will be recognized that the chief occupation of a young child should 
be spontaneous natural play. Prof. Miall referred to the interesting 
book called ** Public Education," now nearly one hundred years old, 
in which the methods practised by Rowland Hill and his brothers were 
described. There are modern English schools which give fair oppor- 
tunity for natural education. Two Prof. Miall happens to know— 
Bedales School and the Friends’ School at Bootham, both of which have 
discovered how to combine natural education with efficiency. After a 
tribute to the heuristic methods, and showing how they might be ap- 
plied to historical research, Prof. Miall concluded with an exhortation 
to all to master something. 


'aval Schools. 


The first paper was by Prof. H. E. ARMSTRONG, who took as his 
title “The Outlook : a grand Experiment in Education." He said 
that it was now considered on all sides that the educational outlook 
was promising, while, to his mind, the most satisfactory sign was the 
giving of practical instruction to the scholar. The troubles in India 
had been attributed, he said, to the purely literary system of education. 
Mr. Lecky had criticized the teaching in Egypt, saying that this also 
is too literary. He dwelt in some detail on the words of Sir Theodore 
Martin, recently expressed at the opening of an Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition at Llangollen. Prof. Armstrong was sure that, before long, 
there would be a revolt in favour of practical teaching. Even in 
Germany, he thought that it would be recognized in education that a 
man cannot live by books alone. The recent series of letters in the 
Times from a correspondent who had lived in America for a year, 
showed that, even there, things were not quite what they might be. 
Another good sign was that schoolmasters and mistresses had begun to 
recognize that English really was a language, but the two bright spots 
on the horizon, however, were the schools at Osborne and at Dart- 
mouth. The novelty of their work lay in their workshop practice. He 
had been allowed to visit both, and he had been most deeply impressed 
during his stay. They had real head-masters who had the success of 
their work in view, and if he had any criticism at all to offer, it was 
that the pace was too rapid. The results, however, were remarkable, 
and showed that the capacity and executive ability of the ordinary boy 
were far greater than was generally suppcsed. The schools had the 
advantage of naval discipline and of esprit de corps. It had been left 
for the sailor to cut the Gordian knot and to break down the old tradi- 
tions that the school was a place for literary study. Prof. Armstrong 
said there ought to be introduced into the country, experimental schools, 
both elementary and higher, but that the hand of the builder should' be 
stayed until it is known what is required. He would suggest that one- 
third of the time in these schools should be given to ordinary subjects, 
a third to experimental work, and a similar amount to manual work. 
It was very necessary to get rid of the idea that the new school of 
educationists were the enemies of culture. What they objected to 
was gross literary specialization and the failure to develop breadth of 
understanding. The public would soon demand a broader education, 
but the education authorities seemed to be so engaged in the work of 
administration that they did not try to do anything for education itself. 
le suggested, in conclusion that a Royal Commission of Inquiry 
-hould be appointed, consisting of a few really competent persons who 
should study the existing methods of education and make the necessary 
recommendations. 

Sir OLIVER LODGE said that they must all admire the manner in 
which Prof. Armstrong hammered away, whether, like himself, they 
sometimes agreed with him or sometimes did not ; and, he went on to 
say, “it is not, perhaps, surprising that Prof. Armstrong is put down 
sometimes as the enemy of culture, but the so-called literary culture is 
often only a literary grind. We are too fond of treating children as if 
they were only brain, it is of no use to train either the mind or the 
body alone, it is necessary to develop the links between the brain 
limbs, and sense organs." Sir Oliver Lodge pointed out that he 
himself had left school at fourteen, and he had taught himself by 
making things, by constantly thinking about them, and by reading only 
because he wanted to know. He found that children were most 
interested when they had to do and to make things. 

Afterwards, Mr. H. G. FoRDHAM, the Chairman of the Cambridge- 
shire Education Committee, described a school which has just been 
opened in the suburbs of Cambridge with a view to making certain 
experiments with regard to modifying the general curriculum by intro- 
ducing practical instruction. 


The London County Council. 


The next paper down for the morning was by Mr. R. BLAIR, the 
Executive Officer of the London County Council, who dealt with 
` Education under a Local Authority.” Some idea of the work of the 
County of London may be gained from the fact that the Council spends 
45,500,000 yearly on education ; that it has an administrative staff of a 
thousand officers, and that there are twenty thousand teachers engaged 
in three thousand schools or departments of schools. Some of the 
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points brought out with regard to elementary schools are that voluntary 
funds provide meals for necessitous children, that about two thousand 
of the ablest pupils receive scholarships that include free education at 
secondary schools, that organized games and medical inspection have 
received much attention and are going to receive more, that visits to 
places of educational interest are a feature of the school work. Mr. 
Blair also recognized the fact that some of the schools organized school 
journeys, and mentioned that the botanical department supplies the 
schools with ninety thousand plants and other specimens per month. 
The Council’s policy with regard to secondary schools is to provide, or 
assist in providing, secondary education at a moderate fee for those 
who are able to avail themselves of it, and to offer the advantages of 
secondary education free of charge to the most promising children from 
the elementary schools. There are now seven training colleges with 
accommodation for nineteen hundred students in training. 

The last paper of the morning was on '' Special Schools for the 
Physical Defective and Mentally Deticient.” The aim in London, 
where there were 84 schools containing 6,000 children who were 
mentally deficient and 28 schools with something over 2,000 physically 
defective, was to train the latter to become good workers in spite of 
their infirmities and to develop the intelligence of the former through 
their motor senses. Therefore three-quarters of their time is devoted 
to manual and kindred occupations, with the result that many can 
obtain remunerative work on leaving school. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 
Experimental Science Studies in Elementary Schools. 


The report on this subject was preceded by an introductory state: 
ment by Sir PHILIP MAcNUs. After brietly alluding to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee at Southport in 1903, Sir Philip Magnus went 
on to say that the foundations of a national system of education are not 
yet laid ; that education fails as a training for practical pursuits and at 
present there is nothing that satisfactorily replaces apprenticeship—in 
fact, drastic changes are required in aims and methods. There is, how- 
ever, satisfactory evidence that the Board of Education is taking steps 
in the right direction, and in the present Code the age at which hand- 
work was to bedone is reduced from twelve to eleven. 

Mr. HELLER read extracts from the Report, which, with its appen- 
dixes, occupies twenty-six pages. It is pointed out that the tendency 
to substitute, in the higher standards in schools, Natury Study for u 
systematic course of experimental physical science has grave dangers. 
It appears, also, that a considerable amount of the object-teaching in 
the lower standards is still educationally valueless. The enthusiastic 
teacher who has made Nature study his hobby will rise superior to 
syllabuses and programs, and should be given a free hand. The 
average teacher, however, finds a carefully drawn syllabus of work 
helpful. For such teachers, however, it is difficult at present to pro- 
vide a scheme of biological studies which will ensure regular and pro- 
gressive instruction. ‘Ihe suggestions of the Board of Education in 
reference to instruction in elementary physical science appear to be 
meagre and inadequate when contrasted with those in reference to 
Nature study. With regard to the training of teachers, it is pointed 
out that it is, under existing conditions, easier to train teachers for 
physical science than it is to secure teachers competent to deal with the 
complex issues involved in the study of living objects, and until recently 
the training in science which teachers have received has done very little 
to equip them for their work in schools. That improvement is taking 
place in the character of the instruction given in the training colleges 
calls for congratulation, but the tendency to teach specific subjects of 
science in the training college should be discouraged. Other para- 
graphs in the Report deal with the organization of practical work and 
the preparation of lessons and inspection. Syllabuses of work in ele- 
mentary experimental science for boys and in domestic science for 
girls are appended, with a scheme of work for small schools and a list 
of apparatus for a school which is not provided with a special science 
room in which experimental work can be carried cut by all the pupils 
simultaneously. 


Education in relation to Rural Life. 


Prof. MIALL, in opening a discussion on this subject, pointed out 
that such a special training satisfies the three requisites of natural educa- 
tion which he mentioned in his presidential address. Natural history, 
usually lcoked upon as an agreeable recreation, was really one of the 
great permanent interests in human life. He urged the importance of 
first-hand observation, spoke of the usefulness of instruction in natural 
history even when offered to the inhabitants of large towns, and con- 
demned in strong terms what he called labour-saving contrivances, 
which are far too popular in classes where biology and Nature study are 
taught. In this category he placed pictures, lantern slides, ready-made 
preparations, and printed descriptions. The knowledge which will 
help to develop industries cannot be obtained by such methods, and 
hopes for the future rest on.the gradual increase of such teachers— 
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of whom a few are scattered over the British Isles—as strive to lead 
their pupils to see, to handle, and to think for themselves. 


School Gardening. 


Mr. Davip HousTON, who was the second speaker, confined his 
remarks to school gardening, and said that the first thing they must 
recognize was that an elementary school was not the place in which to 
teach gardening as such. It must only be used as a means to an end, 
and that end the open-air training of the child in all those things asso- 
ciated with the possession and working of a garden. In many schools 
the main idea seemed to be to have a tidy, well equipped garden, and, 
as far as could be, to make gardeners of the pupils. It was, of course, 
quite right that the garden should be well cared for; but, at the 
same time, the educational development of the child should be placed 
above the desire to have a nice-looking garden and prolific crops. 
He emphasized the importance of having good, broad-minded teachers. 
School gardens ought to be close to the schools, so that the children 
could leisurely acquaint themselves with the changes in plants through- 
out the seasons of the year, and, that in order to get the full advantage 
of such a garden, there should be, in addition to the cropped plots, 
beds and borders devoted to the cultivation of specimens illustrative of 
habits, structural modifications, soil requirements—in short, a com- 
bined ‘‘laboratory” and out-of-door museum of living plants and their 
ways. School gardens generally brighten up school work, and the 
out-of-door physical exercise gives a joy to the pupils, so that the work 
was looked upon as recreative as compared with work in the classroom. 
Attention was drawn to the open-air schools recently instituted by the 
London County Council, and the extension of this system advocated in 
all cases where a school garden was large enough to provide a lawn of 
sufficient area to accommodate a class. In addition to sound teaching, 
the children must be given more freedom, more fresh air, more natural 
conditions altogether ; and there appeared to Mr. Houston no way by 
which they could more easily or better secure these things than by the 
adoption of school gardening in their system of primary education. 

Miss LILIAN J. CLARKE, who uses her school garden as an open- 
air classroom, where the habits of plants and their relations with insects 
are studied at first hand, emphasized the use of the garden as a means 
of education pure and simple, and she thought that one of the ne- 
cessities of her pupils was to learn fewer facts. 

Mr. GEORGE FLETCHER, in speaking on ‘‘ Rural Education,” 
pointed out, as has often been done before with only too little effect 
in Nature study, that there is no desire to introduce a new subject, 
but to infuse a new spirit into the system. In the case of rural schools 
a lesson in geography too often deals with the foreign country, while 
the pupil often remains ignorant of his immediate neighbourhood. 
His early steps in art are dogged by the acanthus leaf, although in 
this matter we are mending somewhat, while the problems in arith- 
metic suggest a Stock Exchange rather than the countryside. The 
introduction of the spirit to which reference has been made can only 
come from the teacher, and the problem resolves itself into the 
question of training teachers. Technical education, in the opinion of 
this speaker, should be kept out of the elementary school. 

Mr. C. H. BorTOMLEY gave the results of investigations into the 
work of a number of English counties. There is a general increase 
in popularity in Nature study ; but it is deplorable to see what is 
done in some of the training colleges in the preparation of this work. 
He found in the West and South of England that in dealing with 
rural education they had to go slowly (as, indeed, was found in the 
Eastern Counties when they took up this matter some fifteen years or 
more ago). He mentioned an interesting scheme in Cambridgeshire, 
by which libraries were provided for the villages. 

Mr. HucH Browne brought forward a case where half-timers were 
able to beat hollow the boys who attended school the whole time. 

The Very Rev. WILLIAM DELANEY condemned the multiplicity of 
subjects and hoped that in the new University (in Dublin) a Faculty 
of Education may be established which would deal with the training 
of teachers. 

The Rev. Dr. KINGSMILL Moore contended that the training col- 
leges in Ireland were doing what they were intended to do. He 
seemed to think that technical subjects, if introduced into public 
schools, might prove of use in after life to the pupils. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 


Education in [reland. 


Mr. G. P. GILL, Secretary of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction in Ireland, dealt with *' Tests of Educational 
Efficiency.” He alluded to the new system which would be intro- 
duced into Ireland in connexion with the new Universities, which he 
claimed had an interest outside Ireland. It was about to be organized 
by Irishmen, and, for the first time in their history, the Irish people 
could review their whole educational work and determine its purpose. 
He pointed out that the men who have to shape the new University 
could profoundly influence the whole education of the country. With 


regard to the Educational Authorities in Ireland, the National Board, 
Intermediate Board, and Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, it was shown that they had considerable advantages over 
bodies in other countries, for each could, if it desired, reconsider its 
aims, and alter its methods, and adjust its work with that of others. Jn 
the schools, too, they had a priceless advantage, for they were able to 
work in an atmosphere extraordinarily free—perhaps more free than 
in the case of any other country in the world—from the ravages and 
distraction of secular-religious controversy. He turned to the 
importance of the ethical side, and pointed out that training in 
character, in mental discipline, could not find an adequate place just 
now in the secondary school, overpowered as it was by the intermediate 
examination, while the primary system, with its evasions and equivoca- 
tions, was not favourable to the germs of moral strength. The unfit- 
ness of boys from primary schools, or who had for some years left the 
primary schools, to enter capably on any practical calling or to avail 
themselves of help, was put forward, though it was said not to be the 
fault of the primary schools themselves. On the subject of inspection 
it was said that the Intermediate Board had long determined to sub- 
stitute inspection for examination, and it had had the power to do so, 
but at present it was blocked by the want of funds. 


Co-ordination of Primary, Secondary, and University Education (in 
Treland), 

Prof. BENJAMIN MOORE showed that there was little co-ordination 
between the three systems, and that the whole nation had suffered from 
the narrow conception of the work of the University ; for the Univer- 
sities in the past had confined themselves to training students for cer- 
tain of the so-called learned professions. In suggesting what might 
be done now that the two new Universities were coming into existence 
in Ireland, he said that the teachers should be largely placed under the 
control of the Universities, that there should be the faculty for the 
training and education of teachers, and that in regard to secondary 
education there should be a liberal control by the Universities acting 
in accord with the teachers of the secondary schools, while these should 
not be cast in one mould and in one pattern. 

The discussion was chiefly occupied with contradictions of the re- 
marks made in the two papers. One interesting point brought out, 
however, was that the Irish National teachers were paid less than the 
average agricultural labourer in England. Many, in fact, did not get 
more than £48 per year, while £82 was mentioned as the salary of a 
secondary teacher. 


The Training of Teachers. 


A discussion on ‘‘ The Training of Teachers” was introduced by 
Miss C. P. TREMAIN, who set forth various stages that ought to be 
gone through in the process, and brought forward some problems which 
pressed for solution, such as how to adjust the claims of liberal and 
professional education, how to obtain adequate school practice for 
those who have had no experience of pupil-teachers or student-teachers, 
and how efficiently to test practical work in teaching. 

Mr. CHARLES MACGREGOR who followed, outlined the lines on 
which a system of training should be based, and the work which non- 
University students should do in their first, second, and third years. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 


The Curricula of Secondary Schools. 


The Report of the Sub-Committee upon the sequence of science 
subjects in secondary schools was brought forward by Mr. G. F. 
DANIEL. It consisted of the results of a series of inquiries addressed 
to various types of schools. The following two tables show in an 
ingenious way the usual science subjects which are taught in schools to 
boys of various ages. 


TABLE A.— Usual Science Subjects in Schools where the Leaving Axe 
is Sixteen. 


Average Age, 


Subiects. 


Rr 13 14 I5 16 


Nature Study | 


Elementary Physical|' _ 
Measurements V. 


"9.59 


cma E E 


Elementary Heat ...... — M — n 


_ = 
Mechanics ............... s sd as ———— 
Heat and Light......... SO | BM— 
Electricity 15e "m = — = 
Elementary Chemistry; — | — — | — == — — 
Systematic Chemistry; — — , — | — = —— 
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TABLE B.— Usual Sctence Subjects in Schools where the Leaving Age 
is Eighteen. 


Average Age. 


Subjects. 12 | 13 | 14 | I$ ! 16 ' t7 | 18 
Nature Study ......... = — | — — — 
Elementary do d me | = Lm 

Measurements | — à | | 
Elementary Heat ...... — — - — |— 
Moechanies «2o —— es 
Heat and Light......... — E 
Kiectricity ............... — — - —|—— 
Elementary Chemistry | — — — — —|— 
Systematic Chemistry] — — — | — | — = 
LI a cdd p. SN EMT — — 
Soudan coria —MM 


Subject taught by a few schools 
majority of schools 
nearly all schools 


3? 29 3) 


?» 9 39) 


The reports that have been received show that text-books are not 
used, and ought not to be used, in the youngest classes. Among the 
few improvements suggested are that teaching of mensuration and 
elementary physical measurements should form part of mathematics, and 
that Nature study should be included where this is not already done. 
Some public-school science masters complain that the preparatory 
schools do not lay any foundation for the science work of the public 
school. The Committee think that no school course can be considered 
complete without at least two years’ practical systematic work in science. 
They are further of opinion that the value of scientific literature of a 
general character and of good lectures well illustrated for older and 
intellectual boys is underrated. They are struck with the unanimity 
of their correspondents concerning the injurious influence of external 
examinations upon the teaching of science. They desire more extended 
recognition of geography as a science subject and associated with 
elementary geology, while they are of opinion that more attention 
might wisely be given to the claims of biology in upper forms, and they 
are impressed with the need for bringing of all science work into closer 
touch with everyday experience. 


Mr. W. D. EGGAR emphasized the point with regard to studying the 
history of a science and of tracing all the experiments by which the 
different discoveries had been made. The two open discussions which 
followed were very successful. 


Note-taking and Reports of Work. 


The PRESIDENT of the Section urged that well considered heads 
should be put down rather than detailed notes, and that there was no 
necessity for them to be copied out afterwards ; this, in his opinion, 
was pure waste of time. Prof. GREGORY thought it would pay to use 
a text-book instead of lecture notes. Dr. KIMMINS also thought it 
waste of time to copy out notes neatly, and alluded to the fact that 
parents gloat over elaborate note-books. Mr. FLETCHER suggested 
that the notes should be taken after the lecture. 


Clear Speaking and Reading Aloud. 


The way in which many of the speakers and readers at the various 
meetings of the Association present their subjects to their audiences 
came in for considerable criticism at the hands of several members of 
the Education Section, and the importance of a proper delivery was 
emphasized during the discussion. Prof. MIALL alluded to the fact 
that in his own family reading aloud had been practised, and that he 
thought it very useful. Mr. DANIEL gave as one reason why boys do 
not speak and read well, that they are trained in these details before 
their voices break, and that afterwards they are given no attention, 
whereas they really ought to begin all over again. Mr. ERNEST GRAY 
spoke of the way in which speakers turn their heads without turning 
their bodies, and pointed out that no successful orator falls into this 
mistake. 

Acquirement in Education, 


This title was given to the remarks with which Dr. ARCHDALL 
REID opened a discussion on ** Types of Education and their relative 
Values." Dr. Reid started with the statement that everything we learn 
is acquired. The power by which we learn is termed memory : this is 
the conscious and the unconscious. The first stores the experiences to 
be recalled, the things seen, the sounds heard. The ability to talk or 
read is due to thousands of experiences stored and concentrated in our 


unconscious memories. Dr. Reid spoke of the improvement in the 
education of little children and of older boys and girls, but he con- 
sidered that the training of University and college students remains 
much as it was a hundred years ago ; they are still crammed with facts 
and little more than facts. Much that school and college teach does 
not link up with the experiences of a subsequent career and, therefore, 
being forgotten as soon as may be, is consequently useless. 

Prof. CULVERWELL spent considerable time in contradicting Dr. A. 
Reid's statements, and then brought forward a number of assumptions 
with regard to mental change and the passing of energy from one 
passage of the brain to the other. The other papers dealt with ex- 
perimental studies in education and scientific methods in the study of 
education. 

In connexion with the Education Section a number of visits were 
paid to specially chosen schools in the neighbourhood of Dublin. 


Agricultural Education. 


In Sub-Section F (Agriculture), Mr. J. R. CAMPBELL dealt with 
agricultural education in Ireland, and referred to the methods of pro- 
cedure, as well as the results obtained from the agriculturists themselves, 
the State Education Authority, and the State Agricultural Authority. 


The Educational Opportunity of Loca! Scientific Societies. 


The President of the Conference of Delegates, Prof. H. A. MIERs, 
took this topic as the subject of his address. He outlined the reasons 
why the intelligent amateur is much in the position he was sixty years 
ago. He expressed the belief that he might find his salvation in the 
local scientific society, if it really attempted to meet his wants. There 
are very few scientific ideas or facts which cannot be expressed in 
homely language freed from technical nomenclature. If the local 
societies can encourage the specialist to come to them and describe his 
researches in language which all their members can understand, they 
will do him as much good as they do themselves. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


HE Annual Meeting of this Association was held in the Mathe- 
matical School, Rochester, on Wednesday and Thursday, Sept- 
ember 9 and Io. 

The President for the year, Mr. R. F. CHOLMELEY, of St. Paul's 
School, gave an address on the work of the Association ne 
the last six months. It was due to their action taken in the Richmon 
case that the Endowed Schools (Masters) Act of 1908 was passed. If 
it was not a great and comprehensive measure of reform, yet it was 
something that an association of professional men, neither very numer- 
ous nor very influential nor very rich, should have been able to induce 
a much preoccupied Government to redress a single crying grievance at 
the end of a busy session. The Act left much to be desired. It only 
affected endowed schools, which were but a fraction, if a dignified and 
important fraction, of the secondary schools of England; and nothing 
had been done for assistant mistresses, who were still left to the tender 
mercies of their masculine employers. It would seem as if Parliament 
still regarded the schoolmistress as an inferior sort of article, to be 
employed in accordance with what economists called the law óf substi- 
tution when necessity compelled the use of a cheaper material. The 
remuneration offered to women seemed to be still calculated upon a 
belief that the desire of a woman to support herself in independence 
ought to be discouraged. The increase in membership during the 
past year, though not so rapid as he had hoped, was still encouraging ; 
three hundred new members had joined, bringing the total up to 2,300. 
Nor had they reason to complain of the public recognition accorded to 
their work on the Federal Council, at the British Association, and 
elsewhere. Special arrangement for life insurance had been made, 
and a Benevolent Fund had been established. 

Mr. CHOLMELEY then moved a resolution thanking his Majesty’s 
Government for the greater security of tenure provided for assistant 
masters by the Endowed Schools (Masters) Act, and regretting the 
acceptance of an amendment depriving masters summarily dismissed 
of the right of being immediately inime of the reasons for such 
dismissal. This and a further resolution, thanking the Incorporated 
Association of Head Masters for their effective co-operation in regard 
to the tenure question, were carried. 

Resolutions with regard to the Regulations for Secondary Schools, 
1908, were then proposed and carried unanimously. (1) Staff: '' The 
Association welcomes the statement of the Board that the increased 
grants to secondary schools are intended not to give relief to local 
rates, but to secure better qualified and better paid teachers." 
(2) Curriculum: ** It also welcomes the Board's policy of giving in- 
creased freedom to schools in the arrangement of their own curricula." 
(3) Governing bodies: **It desires that the functions of governing 
bodies shall be adequately defined in a written document." (4) Train- 
ing: ** While welcoming the encouragement given to the professional 
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training of secondary teachers by the system of grants in aid of courses 
of training, it hopes that the Board will extend such aid for training in 
secondary schools specially recognized for the purpose.” 


Financial Position of Assistant Masters. 


At the afternoon sitting the subject was introduced by Mr. C. BIRD, 
Head Master of the Mathematical School. In the great public schools 
there was not much to complain of, but in the less wealthy of the 
endowed schools salaries were in a very unsatisfactory state. The 
annual grant from the Board of Education had only slightly improved 
matters. The Board required smaller classes and improved buildings 
and equipment, and these claims swallowed up most of the grant. 
In their own school the number of the staff had been raised from nine 
to twelve. The County Council expended most of the rate for 
secondary education in founding new schools, and though their scale of 
salaries was better than the average, they could not afford to give an 
increment of £10 a year, which was the minimum that assistant masters 
might reasonably claim. As a remedy, he suggested a uniform scale 
throughout the country, elastic enough to satisfy varying local con- 
ditions. Another plan might be for the Board of Education to make a 
certain fixed grant per head to the school, smaller than at present, 
and pay annually in addition the total amount by which the salaries ex- 
ceeded the minimum. Further, the burden of educating the pupil- 
teachers, and educating them for their work in elementary schools, 
should be transferred to the elementary education account, The objec- 
tion that if the Board paid salaries they would demand to appoint 
teachers might be met by leaving the Boatd to appoint on the nomina- 
tion of the local governors or the head master. He contrasted with 
English salaries the liberal scale that prevailed in the Royal College of 
Trinidad. He reckoned that the cost of adopting this scale in English 
secondary schools would cost the Treasury less than a million—a trifle 
in the budget of elementary schools. 

Mr. J. WHITEHEAD (Berkhamsted) introduced a discussion on 
Leaving Certificates, advocating the adoption of the German system. 


RICHARD JEFFERIES.* 


S one reads and ponders these pages, one not unnaturally 

falls to comparing or contrasting the writer with Words- 

worth or George Meredith. The opening paper, " Saint Guido,” 

seems to show us the author putting his finger on the spot and 
saying to a misguided generation: 

Thou ailest here, and if your people do not gather the flowers now, 
and watch the swallows and listen to the blackbirds whistling, as you 
are listening now while I talk, then, Guido, my love, they will never 
pick any flowers nor hear any birds’ songs. They think they will; 
they think that when they have toiled and worked a long time, almost 
all their lives. then they will come to the flowers and the birds and be 
joyful in thé sunshine. But no; it will not be so, for then they will be 
old themselves, and their ears dull and their eyes dim, so that birds 
will sound a great distance off and the flowers will not seem bright. 
. . . And all the work and labour and thinking and reading and 
learning that your people do ends in nothing—not even one flower. 
We cannot understand why it should be so. 


It was of the growing child that Wordsworth wrote: 
Old grandame Earth is grieved to find 
The playthings which her love designed for him, 
Unthought of: in their woodland beds the flowers 
Weep, and the river sides are all forlorn. 


There are twenty-one papers in the book, reprinted from 
daily journals and magazines; as the author's name and the 
majority of titles suggest, they are, for the most part, descrip- 
tive of country sights and sounds. Human interests are not 
lacking : take, for example, the study, " On the London Road " 
or “ One of the New Voters," which, in some form or another, 
might have found its place in the sixth and seventh books of 
"'The Excursion," besides the human touches which occur 
elsewhere. Magazine articles are read once, and then, too 
often, never met again; and, since Mr. Jefferies's is work 
that should be turned to more than twice or thrice, it is 
pleasant to come upon another collection of his papers 
in more permanent form, with illustrations pleasing in them- 
selves, though as illustrations, some seem to serve less well 
than others. 


* * The St. Martin's Illustrated Library of Standard Authors.”— 
‘ The Open Air." . By Richard Jefferies. With twelve coloured 
plates after drawings by Ruth Dollman. (5s. net. Chatto & Windus.) 


Yet, in one way, these papers do not gain by collection ; 
though, put together in one cover, they will, perhaps, be best 
enjoyed if treated as if they were a miscellaneous collection of 
articles to one of which we may turn at one time, to another 
atanother. For, though Mr. Jefferies has something of the 
living belief of Wordsworth and George Meredith in the influ- 
ences of Nature—has something of Meredith's power of minute 
observation, of his love of colour; has human sympathy— 
yet his writings remain rather studies than works of art. 

Wordsworth speaks of his creative sensibility in early life as 

for the most 
Subservient strictly to external things, 


and later claims that his eye was ever on his object; yet he 
rejoices in moods of " Shadowy Exultation," because in them 
the soul 
Remembering how she felt, but what she felt 
Remembering not, retains an obscure sense 
Of possible sublimity. 
It is in this art of “ remembering not*'" that these papers fail, 
judged from the artistic standpoint. If they have the unity 
that comes from careful and loving observation of " collateral 
appearances," they lack the deeper unity that is given by the 
strong creative mind of the artist working in conjunction with, 
not in ignorance or defiance of, the world around him. When 
descriptive passages are interrupted, it seems to be by chance, 
not by reasonable artistic associations. 

To turn to examples: compare the effect produced by the 
detailed observation in Meredith's " Outer and Inner" with 
the partial marring of effect in this passage from “ The Pine 
Wood,” by the sentence we have bracketed: 

Watching these wasps, I found two cocoons of pale yellow silk on a 
branch of larch, and by them a green spider. He was quite green— 


two shades, lightest on the back, but little lighter than the green larch . 


bough. An ant had climbed up a pine and over to the extreme end of 
a bough ; she seemed slow and stupefied in her motions, as if she had 
drunken of the turpentine and had lost her intelligence. [The soft 
cones of the larch could be easily cut down the centre with a penknife, 
showing the structure of the cone and the seeds inside each scale. It 
is for these seeds that birds frequent the fir copses, shearing off the 
scales with their beaks.] One larch cone had still the tuft at the top— 
a pineapple in miniature. The loudest sound in the wood was the 
humming in the trees. 


Or, again, at the ending of a description, in “ Outside 
London,” of a dying rook fallen on the ground: “ The weather 
had been open, and he could not have been starved. [At a 
distance the rook’s plumage appears black, but close at hand 
it will be found a fine blue-black, glossy and handsome.]" 

In “ Saint Guido,” whilst feeling the distinct charm of the 
picture, the skill of language and of treatment, we find our- 
selves asking why, out of all possible things, should the ear 
of wheat have been the speaker—not in the least that it has 
in us an unwilling listener—and why the paper should end 
where it does; what right it has to do so, unless to be shortly 
continued. 

Some of such-like defects, if so they may be called, are 
emphasized as being no mistakes of an unskilled workman 
by the passing remarks let fall in these very papers on the 
subject of art :— 

Pictures are very dull and gloomy compared to it [#.¢., sun-painted 
colour], and very contrasted colours, like those the French use, are 
necessary to fix the attention. Their dashes of pink and scarlet bring 
the faint shadow of the sun into the room. 

The bluff English farmer who takes such pride and delight in his 
dogs and horses is a much greater man of art than any Frenchman 
preparing with cynical dexterity of hand some coloured presentment of 
flashy beauty for the Salon. The English girl who loves her horse—. 
and English girls do love their horses most intensely—is infinitely 
more artistic in that fact than the cleverest painter on enamel. They 
who love Nature are the real artists; the ‘‘artists’’ are copyists, 


Has Mr. Jefferies a special grudge against French art— 
even the English does not seem to please him—or is he a 
Platonist with regard to pictorial art, while bearing a more 
tender heart for the poets than Plato had, since they have 
"sung the English year"? The first quotation recalls to 
mind pictures in the Guildhall Exhibition of one or two years 
ago, where Hammershoi showed plainly enough how a. great 
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painter can create something far more illuminating than any 
mere copy of sunshine could be, however skilful in technique 
the reproduction, and yet at the same time half seem by the 
magic of his hand to have imprisoned the very rays of light 
themselves. 

Mr. Jefferies does not spare his own art of word-painting : 


Memory, like the sun, paints to me bright pictures of the golden 
summer time of lotus ; I can see them, but how shall I fix them for 
you? By no process can that be accomplished. It is like a story 
that cannot be told because he who knows it is tongue-tied and dumb. 
And again: 

No day, no hour of summer, no step but brings new mazes—there 
is no word to express design without plan, and these designs of flower 
and leaf and colours of the sun cannot be reduced to set order. The 
eye is for ever drawn onward and finds no end. To see these always 
so sharply, wet and fresh, is almost too much for the wearied yet 
insatiate eye. Iam obliged to turn away—to shut my eyes and say, 
** [ will not see, I will not observe.” 


This brings us back td our starting-point, the over-balance 
in this writer of the receptive element in art, the too small 
part allowed to the mind of man and its creative plastic 
power. George Meredith has been said to fail at times as a 
poet in another direction through over-weight of the intellec- 
tual faculty, and Shelley in his short life knew but too little 
of Nature in itself, human or otherwise; yet they supply some- 
thing the lack of which is suggested by the above passages. 
The one could write of colour that 

leads 
Through widening chambers of surprise, to where 
Throbs rapture neat an end that aye recedes 
Because his touch is infinite, and lends 
A yonder to all ends, 


where is no suggestion of weariness in the infinity. The other 
could make a spirit tell how the poet 


will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 
Nor heed nor see what things they be ; 
But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurslings of immortality ! 


and could himself justify the statement. 

As some illustration of Mr. Jefferies's art as shown in these 
papers, with its close and loving observation, its poetical 
power, and wide sympathy, the two following passages inust 
serve. The first is a continuation of the quotation from 
“The Pine Wood”: 


The loudest sound in the wood was the humming in the trees ; there 
was no wind, no sunshine; a summer day, still and shadowy, under 
large clouds high up. To this low humming the sense of hearing soon 
became accustomed, and it served but to render the silence deeper. 
In time, as I sat waiting and listening, there came the faintest far-off 
song of a bird away in the trees—the merest thin upstroke of sound, 
slight in structure, the echo of the strong spring singing. A willow- 
wren still remembered his love, and whispered about it to the silent 
fir tops, as in after days we turn over the pages of letters, withered as 
leaves, and sigh. So gentle, so low, so tender a song the willow-wren 
sang that it could scarce be known as the voice of a bird, but was like 
that of some yet more delicate creature with the heart of a woman. 


The second is from “ Sunny Brighton”: 


In reconstructing Brighton Station one thing was omitted—a balcony 
from which to view the arrival and departure of the trains in summer 
and autumn. The scene is as lively and interesting as the stage when 
a good play is proceeding. So many happy expectant faces, often 
very beautiful. Such a mingling of colours and succession of different 
figures—now a brunette, now golden hair. It is a stage, only it is real. 
The bustle, which is not the careworn, anxious haste of business; the 
rushing to and fro; the greetings of friends; the smiles; the shifting 
of the groups, some coming and some going—plump and rosy—it is 
really charming. One has a fancy dog, another a bright-bound novel ; 
very many have cavaliers. And look at the piles of luggage ! What 
dresses, what changes and elegance concealed therein! Conjurors’ 
trunks, out of which wonders will spring. Can anything look jollier 
than a cab overgrown with luggage, like huge barnacles, just starting 
away with its freight? One can imagine such a fund of enjoyment on 
its way in that cab. This happy throng seems to express something 
that delights the heart. I often used to walk up to the station just to 
see it, and left feeling better. 


A HOLIDAY RESORT. 


By RosALIND FARNELL. 

F you would be so idle that you fear to become a pariah 
in your own family, there is still in England the perfect 
spot where you can spend your holiday “ sans reproche." As 
the Sussex yokel of Punch fame spent his life, so shall you 
pass your days. Asked by a visitor if he were not sometimes 
dull, he replied: “ Why, no; you see sometoimes Oi sets an’ 
reads, an' other toimes Oi sets and thinks, an' then—well, 
sometoimes Oi jus' sets." Your complete idler is a man of 
this colour. Therefore, if you are a genuine idler, and no 
wretched counterfeit whose dream of idleness becomes “ bore- 
dom ” in the actual, leave the hobby-riders to go where their 

hobby takes them, and come. 

The village has only one positive conmandment—" Thou 
shalt rest "—in which are implicit: “ Thou shalt not golf; thou 
shalt neither motor nor cycle, for the roads are unfit; thou 
shalt not visit places of interest, for there are none in the 
neighbourhood." An atmospheric suggestion of these makes 
itself felt at the railway station three miles away, where your 
labelled luggage calls forth. comments of wonder and con- 
tempt from the lame porter. The vehicle which is eventually 
prevailed upon to carry your boxes condescends also to carry 
passengers, but it looks happier “ stuck o'er" with baggage 
only. The idler, however idle, is advised to walk up the sandy 
lane, where he forgets his toilsome trudge in the harebells on 
either side, and in the distant hills, with their suggestion of 
wide-stretching views. 

The village itself consists of a few grey cottages, the in- 
habitants of which are simple people, whose one interest lies 
in their front gardens. It is wonderful what pitfalls for the 
unwary, in envy, hatred, and malice, these seemingly innocent 
plots of ground can be, and withal what golden opportuni- 
ties they afford for charity, generosity, and goodwill. 'The 
visitors at the only two cottages that boast of apartments 
to let stand or fall by their intelligent interest—or want of it— 
in the gardens. A chance remark on the splendour of the 
next-door garden, with its flaunting dahlias and red-hot 
pokers, may mean that Mrs. Brown (who, alas! loses many 
of the golden opportunities) forgets your evening pudding. 
It is, however, equally possible to give offence by remarking 
how magnificently her own clematis is doing: it is pretty 
certain to have done better the year before, and to be regarded 
as this year's failure. 

On the hills above the village the call of the heather is 
strong. As you walk up the stony path, or through the ling 
with its crisp sound of bells, the honey-like smell speaks of 
the heather that is not far off ; and, because there is no softer 
bed than heather, therefore at the top of the hill " thou shalt 
rest." If you have been tourist enough to bring a guide- 
book, it may tell you that " from the summit a magnificent 
panorama stretches out before the eves, extending over seven 
counties." Your geographical knowledge being good, perhaps 
you will try to prove the accuracy of this statement. Why 
trouble? Counties are, after all, only the arbitrary divisions 
of man, and, looking round at the vast expanse, it well 
might seem " the world was all before you." 

From the vilage of the prize gardens, which lies just 
beneath on the left, sounds of life will reach you—buckets 
being noisily planked down in back yards, children shouting 
as they come out of school, and sometimes the blacksmith 
working in his forge. All round stretch thick pine woods, 
with their avenues of pale larches. It is hard to believe that 
these pines, now looked at from a height, are the very same 
which seemed in their majesty to reach the sky as you walked 
this morning in the needle-strewn paths of the forest. In 
front, beyond the woods and the villages, which can be 
counted in the distance by their church spires, stretch bland 
cornfields, and far beyond those is the suggestion of the sea. 
Some say they have seen it; certainly the blueness of the 
horizon might well be taken for the Channel, and, since it is 
known to be there, who shall say these have not seen it ? 

Behind you lie the hills. They are not the rugged hills of 
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the North which with their threatening fronts call forth a rest- 
lessness of spirit; they are the soft blue hills which make for 
peace. Those grander hills rise into space and dominate the 
landscape, almost terrible in their peace-destroying power, 
but these low hills lie on the horizon content in their own 
softness andrest. If you would reach them there is a pony-trap 
for hire at the shoemaker’s. Only promise to take care of 
the pony and its owner will not ask if you can drive. It is 
well, though, to allow double time for any expedition made 
with this animal, by reason of its peculiarities, and also of the 
lack of sign-posts on the roads. 

This same shoemaker is father of the village genius—an 
interesting if unprepossessing boy whom you will find working 
in the fields, fierce and discontented. He will always be there, 
for it is a great step from this village to London, the city of 
his dreams—a step which he cannot take alone, and which the 
passing stranger fears to take for him. If you, strenuous 
worker in search of rest, have the courage to transplant him, 
come and send him forth into the world, and take his place 
here. There is no spot in England where you could more 
completely “lose yourself to find yourself," for this little 
village has scarcely come into any contact whatsoever with 
the country of which it forms a part. Yet who shall deny 
that it has its place in the scheme of the Universe since it 
gives rest and delight to the toiler in large cities! 


JOTTINGS. 


AN interesting debate on a reformed curriculum for public schools 
has been started in the Morning Post by Mr. A. C. Benson. Prof. 
Medley seems to us to hit the nail on the head when he traces the evil 
to its source in the Universities. So long as Oxford and Cambridge 
insist on certain subjects as compulsory for admission, modern subjects 
will be ignored or scamped at the other end of the scale, and Mr. G. C. 
Macaulay points out that, so long as Eton and Winchester give their 
scholarships to specialists in Classicsand Mathematics, the preparatory 
schools will continue to neglect English, History, &c. 


Dr. ROUSE sketches the ideal curriculum as realized at the Perse 
School (foreign languages he realizes as the crux). French, ten to 
twelve; Latin, twelve to fourteen ; Greek or German, fourteen to six- 
teen ; from sixteen to nineteen specialization for two-thirds of the time. 
But even Dr. Rouse would devote more time to general studies if he 
were not hampered by the prospect of University scholarships. 


Mr. F. R. MANN represents the typical Conservative in the 
controversy. So long as the public schools continue to turn out 
English gentlemen there can be nothing typically wrong with them. 
The only way to know English is to learn Latin. **An English boy 
who can put * Come if you can ' into Latin has some acquaintance with 
the hideous inaccuracies of his mother tongue."  '*Let questions of 
curriculum be left to those best fitted to deal with them [*je vous le 
donne en dix "]—to the Head Masters." Mr. Robert Harcourt's account 
of Eton studies is an apt comment. 


AT the Aerztetag, held at Danzic this summer, the members, by a 
vote of 273 against 44, decided that enlightenment on sexual matters 
should not be included in school lessons on hygiene. The question of 
including lessons on the evils of alcohol was postponed. 


MR. C. BIRD's proposals, or one of them, for improving the salaries 


of assistant masters is tantamount to making them civil servants. . 


Before taking this leap it is well to take a look across the Channel. 
The Paris correspondent of the Pall! Mall Gazette tells us what has 
been happening last month in France. The annual list of promotions, 
transfers, &c., has been drawn up by the Inspecteurs d’Académie, and 
Is now in the hands of the Minister of Education. If the corres- 
pondent is to be trusted, the manipulation of this list recalls the blackest 
days of patronage in England. To take the grossest instance given, 
one inspector was visited by a political wire-puller, who requested him 
to sign a complete list of the school appointments in his district. The 
Inspector demurred, and, as he expected, found himself a week later 
delegated to a remote corner of France. The first act of his successor 
was to sign the ** boss's ” list. 


WE have commented elsewhere on the fundamental disagreements 
of the Moralists. There is an amusing instance of this divergence in 
the Congress volume. The editor, Herr Spiller, writes: '* The more 
particularly arithmetical or mathematical aspect of the good life should 
be plentifully illustrated in the [mathematical] lesson.” We turn the 
page and read Mr. Arthur Sidgwick: ‘‘In science and mathematics 
there cannot be said, without straining the phrase, to be any such 
opening [for moral instruction]. "" 


IN the obituary notice of Miss Helen Stephen, by an unfortunate 
misprint, the name was given as Stephens. Miss Stephen was the 
daughter of Sir James Stephen and niece of Sir Leslie Stephen. 


THE tide is setting strongly in favour of continuation schools. The 
Times, in a contributed article on ** Some Problems of Rural Educa- 
tion," while deprecating the raising of the age for compulsory school 
attendance, looks to continuation schools as the main engine for 
improving rural education, and in accordance with Sir John Brunner's 
Bill of 1906 would enforce attendance for at least two evenings a week 
during the winter months up to the age of sixteen or seventeen. In 
23 out of 26 German States such attendance is compulsory. 


THe General Meeting of the Classical Association will be held this 
year at Birmingham from October 8-10. The Presidential Address will 
be delivered on October 9 inthe Town Hall by the Right Hon. H. H. 
Asquith. There will be a performance at the Midland Institute of the 
** Hippolytus " in Mr. Gilbert Murray's translation by Miss Horniman's 
company. ; 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CO-EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—Will you spare me a little space to reply to your 
correspondent who writes on " Co-education in America "? 

I travelled for five months last year in the Eastern States 
of America, and had for the first two months a fine oppor- 
tunity to study the American character; while in the three 
following months I made a special study of co-education in 
the East, visiting Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, and I nowhere found the “wide and grow- 
ing distrust ” of co-education of which your correspondent 
speaks. It is an interesting example of the way in which two 
travellers in the same district can gain a totally different 
impression. 

I gather that your correspondent attributes to the system 
of co-education the fact that women do not attain to the 
highest educational posts and are not sufficiently trusted with 
girls’ education; and I must admit that, during the first few 
weeks of my investigation, I feared that co-education might be 
the cause. But further observation, and conversations with 
the superintendents of education, with the Head of the 
Education Bureau at Washington, and various principals of 
schools, have convinced me that a far deeper cause is at 
work. The fact is that business has become the god of the 
less thoughtful portion of the American nation. The result 
is that young men's aspirations are so much turned to money- 
making that they will not go into educational work, which is 
certainly none too well paid in America. This creates a 
terrible dearth of men teachers, and, in consequence, the 
Boards of Education are obliged to offer all their best posts 
to men, so that they may be induced to enter the profession 
at all. American chivalry also comes in to give the better 
education to girls, so that more women than men become 
teachers. 

An earnest superintendent of one of the largest educational 
districts told me that it was entirely owing to this fact that 
the splendid head mistress of a grammar school could not be 
promoted to the high school, and that there is really nothing 
to prevent women having the posts for which they are fitted, 
in schools, except the custom which had sprung up of giving 
the best posts to men. 

This seems to be borne out when we see women; in. such 
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excellent positions in other paths of life in America—at the 
head of the Hygienic Department in the Technical Institute 
at Boston, for instance. 

What struck me as undesirable about the American system 
of co-education is that it has not been adopted so much on 
principle as from business motives, and, in consequence, it is 
not carried out as thoroughly and whole-heartedly as the best 
experiments in England. I must, however, make an exception 
as regards Baltimore, where co-education was being intro- 
duced instead of the separate schools that were more usual 
before the present superintendent was appointed. In that city 
there seemed to be earnest and most enthusiastic co-educa- 
tional work. I talked again and again on the subject of 
co-education with the men and women I met in all the cities 
I visited, and it was extremely rare to hear the system con- 
demned; but many thoughtful men and women felt that it 
might be carried out differently. One principal of a women’s 
training college greatly lamented the want of a superior woman’s 
care for his students, and the head of a large and flourishing 
private training institute for girls told me that, whilst practi- 
cally she did not support the plan, she believed in it theoreti- 
cally, and would support it warmly if only she could be sure 
that in each school was placed a very superior woman who 
would watch and care for the girls’ development. It is on 
these lines, undoubtedly, that all co-education, and especially 
the American system, needs improvement. Business aims 
overwhelm the personal touch we esteem so highly in Eng- 
land. 

Your correspondent thinks that the needs and sympathies 
of boys are more appealed to than those of girls in American 
education. I did not notice this in the schools I visited, and, 
if it were so, it seems strange that, on the whole, it is the 
American woman who strikes the traveller so much more 
forcibly as a fine and noble product than the man, though an 
educationist travelling in the country must be struck with the 
wonderful way in which the whole professional element, both 
men and women, is working towards the advance and redemp- 
tion of their country. 

True as some of your correspondent’s remarks are in 
regard to the defects and failings to be noticed among 
American women, it seems as though they cannot be attri- 
buted to co-education, but rather to certain educational 
misfortunes and to the deep-rooted love of business in the 
American nation. I think that the American woman is only 
just beginning to realize her powers and their accompanying 
possibilities, but she is such a splendid being that when she 
has once awakened and bestirred herself the progress of her 
nation will astonish the world.—Yours, &c., 

ALICE WOoODs. 
Maria Grey Training College, Brondesbury, N.W. 
September 19. 


THE PURLEY SCHOOL CASE. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIk,—The holiday season is my excuse for not having 
read before now the " Jotting " in your issue of August last, 
by which you exonerate the Rector of Purley from unjust or 
even harsh treatment of the Purley schoolmistress. I note 
that the Rector has addressed to you a letter (not for publica- 
tion) which, the “ Jotting" says, " puts a wholly different 
complexion on the case." It would be interesting to examine 
the terms of that letter, and I hereby invite the writer of it to 
publish it verbatim. I happen to know that in other corre- 
spondence he has drawn a quibbling distinction between 
" dismissed " and the process by which the schoolmistress was 
removed from her post. But that in itself would hardly mis- 
lead you. 

The Journal of Education is so uniformly broad and wise 
in its treatment of matters connected with public elementary 
schools that I cannot but think that the private letter in ques- 
tion must have conveyed an erroneous statement; for your 
August " Jotting " cannot have been based upon accurate in- 
formation. I find in Truth for the 2nd inst. an outline of the 
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case, which is, so far as I know, a wholly correct and fair 
summary of the matter. It is as follows :— 


The schoolmistress—a lady of irreproachable character—had the mis- 
fortune to discover that her daughter ought to be married at once. 
The arrangements were made, the marriage took place within a few 
days, and the daughter left the parish with her husband. At the end 
of a few months, being temporarily without a home, the daughter 
came, with the baby which had been born, to visit her mother. She 
was thereupon requested by the Rector to send her daughter away. 
She declined todo so. The matter was laid before the school managers, 
who repeated the request that the daughter should be sent away, and, 
the mother still refusing, she was dismissed from her post. 


In your July issue you express some natural surprise that 
the County Education Committee should have upheld the 
action of the managers. Let me account for that. The 
County Education Committee, almost at the outset of its ex- 
istence, vetoed a certain dismissal as unjust. The owners of 
the school buildings thereupon closed the school, and the 
County Education Committee had to incur the expense of 
building. It was, I have reason to believe, the fear of similar 
expenditure at Purley which caused the County Education 
Committee to withhold its veto in this second case. You will 
have already observed that in educational matters the fear of 
the rate-payers is the beginning of much evil.—I am, dear Sir, 
yours faithfully, J. H. YOXALL, Secretary. 

67 and 71 Russell Square, London, W.C. 

Scptember 5, 1908. 


WOMEN TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1x,—Will you kindly allow me to reply to a letter which appeared 
in the August issue of The Journal of Education protesting against the 
unequal salaries offered to men and women teachers for the same work ? 
Closely related to this grievance, protests have appeared from time to 
time against the inadequacy of women’s salaries to their support. 

The case may be stated thus. When a post falls vacant in a 
secondary school, the authorities will advertise for applications, 
offering a considerably lower salary to a woman than to a man. Their 
object, I take it, is always to procure the 2es? labour they can. When 
a woman's application is entertained over a man's, it is therefore because 
her qualifications for the work are not only equal to, but better than, 
his—yet the authorities at once proceed to award the lower salary. — 

Many of the reasons alleged for this injustice have, I think, arisen 
out of this system, but did not determine it, such as **a man may 
marry." Medical women receive the same fees as medical men— yet 
the same argument could be raised against this equality. Medical 
women have started at the outset with equal qualifications. But 
women's wages in general were fixed at a time when women were less 
well qualified for their work than men. As their efficiency increased 
until it equals that of men, salaries have remained more stationary. . 

That women teachers receive still lower wages than men, ceteris 
paribus, is largely their own fault. They do accept them as a body, 
though individuals may protest. So long as highly qualified women 
do accept them, so long will authorities continue to offer them. Singly, 
we cannot move in this matter ; we must help one another. One can 
hardly say that educational authorities take a malicious delight in the 
unequal treatment accorded to the sexes. They would very likely be 
glad did a better system prevail. It is the same old system that makes 
them offer, just as also it compels us to accept, unequal wages. 

Until we have some measure of political power, we cannot look to 
Government to help us. In any case, we might be told that we must 
first give evidence that the ** women teachers of the country " really 
desire such reform. The much oppressed rate-payer could not grumble 
at reform, for when an Education Committee offers £140 to a man of 
£100 to a woman for the same post, it admits that it ca» afford £140— 
in such cases there is no question of additional taxation. Perhaps 
heads might assist more in the matter; what is discussed at m eetings 
of Associations and at Congresses is curricula, the value of ** subjects, 
the health and happiness of the pupils— not the position or con ditions 
of life and work of the overworked and underpaid instruments 9 
education. 

Women teachers must rely upon themselves and work out their oW 
salvation. Unfortunately, letters of protest end too often in ‘* talk, 
not in action. Would it not be possible now for women teachers, a 
least in London, to meet to consider the question? While admitting 
the bigness of the problem, surely a small beginning will not be we 
pised. If some Association could be formed to deal exclusively V! 
the question of salary, basing itself on the simple principle of * * eq? 
wages for equal work,” then a Branch might be formed at each of the 
Universities and women's colleges which graduates should be svi 
to join on going down. I trust some of your.readers will;have 507€ 
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practical suggestions to make or means of united action. If even a few 
could arrange to meet to discuss the situation, it would give a definite 
starting-point. — Believe me, Sir, yours faithfully, 

18 Atherfold Road, Clapham. L. MACGREGOR, M.A. 


PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR, —A few years ago, the authorities at the Royal Academy 
of Music were considering the advisability of including pianoforte 
accompaniment in the list of subjects for the L.R.A.M. Examination ; 
but, as nothing further has been done in the matter, I am writing to 
ask for your kind co-operation on behalf of this much neglected subject. 

The suggestions that I then made to the Board (through one of its 
members) were these :—(1) that local examinations should be held by 
the Associated Board of the R. A. M. and R.C.M. to encourage amateurs 
to study the subject ; (2) that the subject should be placed on the list 
of the L. R A. M. Examinations to encourage those who wish to take it 
up professionally. 

My reasons for suggesting these examinations were :—(1) that 
amateurs, as a rule, are very poor accompanists; (2) that they can be 
improved by study; (3) that they should be encouraged to study; 
(4) that examination would be the best form of encouragement ; 
(5) that those taking up the subject professionally should have an 
opportunity of obtaining a diploma that would be of value to them in 
_ their future career. 

While acknowledging the difficulty of holding local examinations in 
pianoforte accompaniment, I am sufficiently sanguine to think that the 
Associated Board is quite capable of overcoming any objection that 
wight be raised on that point. I attribute the very poor state of 
pianoforte accompaniment, amongst amateurs, to their inability to read 
music easily at sight; but I feel quite sure that, if sight-reading held 
à more prominent position in pianoforte examinations, this disability 
would soon vanish. I am well aware that a good sight-reader is not 
necessarily a good accompanist ; bat I am equally convinced that no 
one can be a good accompanist without good sight-reading. 

I sincerely hope that our two great schools of music will soon see 
their way to hold examinations in pianoforte accompaniment and thereby 
help amateur pianists to become more useful members of society in the 
future than they have been in the past. Again begging for your kind 
co-operation, believe me, yours faithfully, 

51 Pembridge Villas, W. 

August 29, 1908. 


ERNEST NEWTON. 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS AT 
OXFORD. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR, —I shall be greatly obliged if I may, through The Journal of 
Education, drzw the attention of head mistresses and other teachers 
who are preparing girls for Oxford to the changes recently made in 
the regulations affecting qualifying examinations. Two sets of regula- 
tions should be studied—(1) those contained in the regulations for 
Responsions, published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, which are 
applicable to men and to women who are taking the degree course ; 
(2) those issued by the Delegates of Local Examinations, Merton 
Street, Oxford, which give the special conditions under which women 
may enter for University Examinations when they are not taking the 
degree course. There has been a considerable increase in the number 
of qualifying examinations, and by the present regulations more 
opportunities are given for completing a partial qualification, whether 
obtained through the examinations of other Universities, the Local 
SR or the examinations of the Oxíord and Cambridge 

ard. 

Applications for regulations should »o/ be addressed to my Office, 
and the Secretary to the Local Examination Delegacy should be con- 
sulted in case of doubt as to the meaning of the regulations.—-Y ours 
faithfully, ANNIE M. A. H. ROGERS, 

Secretary to the Association for the Education 


September 22, 1908. of Women in Oxford. 


“JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS IN DURHAM.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


_ Dear Sir,—With reference to the paragraph in your September 
issue under the above heading, may I be permitted to correct what 
might otherwise be calculated to lead to a misunderstanding of the last 
County Examination for Junior Scholarships. In the paragraph it is 
stated that the regulations drawn up for the oral examination were 
somewhat precise and were designed to give an opportunity to candi- 
dates to show their knowledge of specific subjects. As a matter of 
fact, no such regulations were drawn up for the guidance of the ex- 


aminers. It is evident that the framer of the paragraph had in his 
mind the course adopted by one only of the fourteen examiners, the 
entries at whose centre did not represent more than about 5 per cent. 
of the total. The method adopted was purely his own, for which he 
alone was responsible. The instructions given from the central office 
to the examiners would have been better described in the terms in a 
later paragraph in the same issue of your paper under the head of 
** Surrey "—that is to say, the questions were not to be on any particular 
subject, but were to be designed not to ascertain known facts but the 
potentialities and intelligence of each candidate.— Yours faithfully, 
Shire Hall, Durham, J. A. L. Rosson, 
September 10, 1908. Sec. for Higher Education. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 
Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance. By William Bode. 
94 Plates. Methuen & Co., 12s. 6d. net. 
Arts and Crafts in the Middle Ages. By Julia de Wolf Addison. 
Illustrated. George Bell & Sons, 7s. 6d. net. 


With 


Biography. 

Heroes of Modern Crusades. By Edward Gilliat, M.A. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Seeley & Co., 5s. 

The Holland House Circle. By Lloyd Sanders. With 24 Illustrations. 
Methuen & Co., 12s. 6d. net. 

Great Ralegh. By Hugh De Sélincourt. 
Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 

Sir Christopher Wren. By Lena Milman. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Life of Tolstoy : First Fifty Years. 
bald Constable & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 


With 16 illustrations. 
Duckworth & Co., 


By Aylmer Maude. Archi- 


Classics. 


The Children’s Aeneid. Told from Virgil in Simple Language. By 
the Rev. Alfred J. Church, M.A. With 12 Illustrations in colour. 
Seeley & Co., 55. 

Scenes from the Life of Hannibal: Selections from Livy. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, Vocabularies, and Exercises, by W. D. 
Lowe, M.A. Oxford Press, 1s. 6d. 

The New Latin Delectus. Book I. By W. Jenkyn Thomas, M.A., 
and E. P. Doughty, M.A. Horace Marshall & Son, 1s. 6d. 
Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. Translated by J. W. 
Mackail, M.A., LL.D.  Lozg»ans, Green, & Co., 2s. net. 
Select Epigrams of Martial. Edited from the text of Prof. Lindsay by 
R. T. Bridge, M.A., and E. D. C. Lake, M.A. Oxford Press, 

3s. 6d. [Introduction and notes separately, 2s.] 

Augustus : The Life and Times of the Founder of the Roman Empire. 
By E. S. Shuckburgh, Litt.D. Illustrated. Second Impression. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 2s. 6d. net. 

Selected Essays of Seneca. With Introduction and Notes by Allan P. 
Ball, Ph.D. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 


Commercial, 


The Language of Commerce. By W. A. Parkin. Vol. I. (Second 
Edition), Composition, Letter Writing, &c. ; Vol. II., Corre- 
spondence Classified. Each vol, 1s. 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co. 

English. 

Intermediate English Grammar. Based on Mason’s English Grammars 
by A. J. Ashton, M.A. George Bell & Sons, 2s. 

Illustrations of English Literature. From Crabbe to Beddoes. 
by G. B. Sellon. Horace Marshall & Son, 1s. 4d. 

Short History of English Literature. With Characteristic Quotations 
from noted Authors of the Twelfth to the Twentieth Century. By 
Margaret A. Nash. /arrold & Sons, 1s. 4d. net. 

The Royal Treasury of Story and Song. Part V.—The Enchanted 
Garden. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1s. 6d. 

A First Book of English Literature. By C. Linklater Thomson, 
F.R.Hist.S. Part IV.—From Beaumont and Fletcher to Dryden. 
Horace Marshall & Son, 26. 6d. 

Scott’s A Legend of Montrose. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by R. Prowde, B.A. J. M. Dent & Co., 1s. 4d. 

Scott's Quentin Durward. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by James Wilson, M.A. J. M. Dent & Co., 1s. 4d. 

Stories from the Arabian Nights. Edited for Schools by A. Trice 
Martin, M.A. Macmillan & Co., Is. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. A Selection, edited for Schools by A. Trice 
Martin, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 1s. 

Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather. Abridged and edited for Schools by 
J. Hutchison. Macmillan & Co., 1s. 


Edited 
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The Century Shakespeare. Complete in 40 Vols. Cloth od. net, 
leather 1s. 6d. net. Introductions by Dr. Furnivall, assisted by 
John Munro. With Notes and Glossaries. Cassel! & Co. 

The Battle of the Books. By Jonathan Swift. With Selections from 
the Literature of the Phalaris Controversy. Edited by A. Guth- 
kelch, M.A. [The King's Classics.] Chatto & Windus, 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Principles and Method in the Study of English Literature. By W. 
Macpherson, M.A. Cambridge Press, 2s. net. 


Ethnology. 

The Childhood of Man: A Popular Account of the Lives, Customs, 
and Thoughts of the Primitive Races. By Leo Frobenius. Trans- 
lated by A. H. Keane, LL.D., F.R.G.S. With 415 Illustrations. 
Seeley & Co., 16s. net. 

Geography. 

Regional Geography: Asia. By J. B. Reynolds, B.A. Adam & 
Charles Black, 2s. 

Applied Geography : A Preliminary Sketch. 
LL.D. Second Edition, with 10 Maps. 
2s. 6d. 

A Text-Kook of Geography. By G. Cecil Fry, 

W. B. Clive, 4s. 6d. 

A Commercial Geography of Ireland. By Arthur Williamson, M.A. 

With Maps and Illustrations. Brown & Nolan, 1s. 6d. 


Gift Books, 

The Romance of Early British Life, from the Earliest Times to the 
Coming of the Danes. By G. F. Scott Elliot, M.A., B.Sc. 
With 30 Illustrations. Seeley & Co., Ss. 

Adventures on the High Seas. By Richard Stead, B.A. 
16 Illustrations. Seeley & Co., 5s. 

Every Child’s Library. Edited by Thomas Cartwright.—Reynard the 
Fox; Brave Beowulf; Sir Roger de Coverley ; My Uncle Toby. 
Each 1s. 6d. net. W. Heinemann. 

Cousin Phillis. By Mrs. Gaskell. With a Preface by Thomas Sec- 


By J. Scott Keltie, 
George Philip & Son, 


M.Sc., F.I.C. 


With 


combe. Illustrations in Colour by M. V. Wheelhouse. George 
Bell & Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Girl's Realm Annual for 1908. Cassell & Co., 8s. 

Heroines of Missionary Adventure. By E. C. Dawson, M.A. With 


Seeley & Co., 5s. 
By John Lea, M.A. 


24 Illustrations. 
The Romance of Bird Life. 
tions. Seeley & Co., 5s. 
History. 
The Flight of the King. By Allan Fea. Second aud Revised Edition, 
with Sketches and Photographs. Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

A Short History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great. By 
Walter S. Hett, B. A. — Me/Auen & Co., 3s. 6d. 
The House of Commons: Its Place in National History. 

Masterman, M.A. Join Murray, 1s. 6d. 


With 26 Illustra- 


By J. H. B. 


School History of Oxfordshire. By H. A. Liddell, M.A. With 
70 Illustrations. Oxford Press, 1s. 6d. net. 
Nelson's School History of Great Britain and Ireland. By G. W. 


Prothero, M.A., Litt. D. Illustrated with coloured reproductions 
of great historical paintings. Zhomas Nelson & Sons, 2s. 6d. 
The Reign of Queen Anne until the Peace of Utrecht (1701-1713). 
By the Earl Stanhope. Thin paper impression, two volumes in 
one, reprinted from the Fifth Edition. Joan Murray, Ss. net. 

A Book of Poetry illustrative of English History. Part II., The 
Tudors and Stuarts. Edited by G. Dowse, B.A. Macmillan 
& Co., ad. 

Illustrative History—Hanoverian Period. Edited by J. W. B. Adams, 
M.A. Horace Marshall & Son, 2s. 6d. 

The Story of the Pharaohs. By Rev. James Baikie, F.R.A.S. Adam 
& Charles Black, 7s. 6d. net. 


Hygiene. 

The Wonderful House that Jack has. A Reader in Practical Physio- 
logy and Hygiene. By Columbus N. Millard. Macmillan 
c? Co., 3s. 

School Hygiene and the Laws of Health. A Text-Book for Teachers 
and Students in Training. By Charles Porter, M.D., B.Sc. 
New. Edition, with 121 Illustrations. Longmans, Green, & Co., 
3s. 6d. 


The Problem of Logic. 
co-operation of Augusta Klein. 
net. 


Logic. 
By W. R. Boyce Gibson, M.A., with the 
Adam & Charles Black, 12s. 6d. 


Manual Training. 
Practical Course of Cardboard Modelling. By R. Watterson. J. W. 
Bean & Son, 3s. 6d. net. 
Manual Training for the Standards. By Charles S. Young. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. J. W. Bean & Son, 5s. 


Mathematics. 
Concurrent Practical and Theoretical Geometry. 
M.A. Ralph, Holland, & Co., 1s. 6d. net. 


By W. J. Potter, 


The Eton Algebra. Part I. By P. Scoones, M.A., and L. Todd, 
M.A. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 

A New Algebra. By S. Barnard, M.A., and J. M. Child, B.A., B.Sc. 
Vol. I., containing Parts 1, 2, and 3, with Answers. Macmillan 
& Co., 2s. 6d. 

The Arithmetic of Commerce. By H. H. Talbot. 7: C. & E. C. Jack, 
Is. 3d. 

Analytical Geometry of the Conic Sections. By the Rev. E. H. 
Askwith, D.D. Adam & Charles Black, 7s. 6d. net. 

A Preliminary Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. Methuen & Co., 1s. 

Modern Geometry. By C. Godfrey, M.A., and A. W. Siddons, M.A. 
Cambridge Press, 4s. 6d. 

Elementary Mensuration. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, 
M.A. George Bell & Sons, 1s. 6d. 


Mental Science. 

An Introduction to Psychology. By J. H. Wimms, M.A., B.Sc. 
Charles & Dible, 1s. 6d. net. : 
Lectures on the Elementary Psychology of Feeling and Attention. 

By Edward B. Titchener. Macmillan & Co., 6s. net. 


| Modern Languages. 
French Fables in Action. By Violet Partington. J. M. Dent &? Co., Is. 
Batailles de Terre et de Mer. Par le Contre-Amiral Comte E. Boue:- 
Willaumez. Edited by A. H. Smith, M.A., L. es L., D.Litt. 


(Paris). Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. 
Phonetic French Reader. By S. A. Richards, B.A. J. M. Dent 
cC? Co., Is. 4d. 


Le Lac de Gers. Par Rodolphe Topffer. Adapted and edited by 
F. Lutton Carter, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 1s. 

The Transitional French Reader. With Exercises and Grammar. By 
R. H. Pardoe, B.A. With an Introduction by Alfred Hughes, 
M.A. Aicingfons, 3s. 

Linguo Internaciona di la Delegitaro (Sistemo Ido) : Practical Grammar 
and Exercises. By P. D. Hugon. Guilbert Pitman, 1s. 6d. net. 

Remy le Chevrier. Founded on ** Le Chevrier de Lorraine " of Emile 
Souvestre. Adapted by E. E. Chottin, B. ès L. Alethuen 
& Co., Is. 

Tales by Erckmann-Chatrian. Edited by Oliver H. Prior. 
Illustrations by G. Lindsay. George Bell & Sons, ts. 
Sganarelle; ou, le Cocu Imaginaire: A Comedy by J. B. Poquelin 
Molicre. With Preface, Glossary, &c., by Frederic Spencer. 

J. M. Dent & Co., is. 6d. net. 

Am Rhein: A German Story for Beginners. With Grammar and 
Exercises. By Karl Wichmann, Ph.D. Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., 2s. 


With 


Music. 


Cassell’s Modern Tutor for the Pianoforte. 
an entirely new plan by Pascal Needham. 


Arranged and Fingered on 
Cassell & Co., 2s. 


Natural History. 


Conditions of Life in the Sea: A Short Account of Quantitative Marine 
Biological Research. By James Johnstone. Caméridye Press, 
9s. net. 

Nature Study. 

The Book of Nature Study. Edited by J. Bretland Farmer, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.R.S. Vol. I. To be completed in 6 Vols., 7s. 6d. each 
net. Zhe Caxton Publishing Co. 


Pedagogy. 
Educational Issues in the Kindergarden. 
ton & Co., Os. net. 

Studies in French Education from Rabelais to Rousseau. 
Hodgson, B.A. Cambridge Press, 3s. 6d. net. 
Papers on Moral Education. Communicated to the First International 
Moral Education Congress. Edited by Gustav Spiller. David 

Nutt, 5s. net. 


By Susan E. Blow.  .!^£/e- 


By Geraldine 


Political Economy. 

Dictionary of Political Economy. Edited by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, 
F.R.S. Vol. III. —N to Z. With Appendix. Macmillan & Co., 
21s. net. 

Readers. 

Tales from the Arabian Nights. W. & R. Chambers, 8d. 

Jock of the Bushveld. By Sir Percy Fitzpatrick. School Edition, 
abridged. Longmans, Green, & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Travels in South Africa (1840-56). By David Livingstone. Æ. J. 
Arnold & Son, 1s. 

How we Travel : A Geographical Reader. By James F. Chamberlain. 
Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 

Reprints. 

Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

and Glossary, by Robert S. Rait. Oxford Press, 2s. 


Woodstock. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited, with Introduction, Notes 
and Glossary, by J. S. C. Bridge. Oxford Press, 2s. 
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Science. 

Elementary Botany. By E. Drabble, D.Sc., F.L.S. 
trations. Edward Arnold, 2s. 6d. 

Laboratory Manual of Qualitative Analysis. 
A.B. Longmans, Green, & Co., 38. 6d. 

The New Matriculation Chemistry. By G. H. Bailey, D.Sc. 
by William Briggs, LL.D., M.A. W. B. Clive, 5s. 6d. 

Astronomy of To-Day. By Cecil G. Dolmage, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L. 
With 45 Illustrations. Seeley & Co., 5s. net. 

Introductory Mechanics. By Edward J. Bedford. Longmans, Green, 
& Co., Is. 6d. 

A Tex:-Book of Physics. By J. H. Poynting, Sc.D., F.R.S., and 
J. J. Thomson, M.A., F.R.S., Sc.D. Vol. IH., Heat. With 
193 Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised. Charles Griffin 
& Co., 155. 

General Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. By Alexander Smith, 
B,Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.E. George Bell & Sons, 6s. 6d. net. 

Experimental Elasticity: A Manual for the Laboratory. By G. F. C. 
Searle, M.A., F.R.S. Cambridge Press, 5s. net. 

Technics. 

Elementary Applied Mechanics (Statics). By Alexander Norwell, 

B.Sc., C. E. Longmans, Green, & Co., 3s. 


With 76 Illus- 
By Wilhelm Segerblom, 
Edited 


THE TEACHERS' GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[Bv a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the “‘ Journal" zs in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. |] 


THE Council met on June 18. Present: The Rev. H. Wesley 
Dennis, Chairman; Miss H. Busk, Miss Cocking, Mr. W. P. Fuller, 
Mr. Granville, Mr. Hetherington, Mr. Kahn, Miss Kyle, Mr. Nesbitt, 
Miss Newton, Miss Stevens, Me. Storr, and Miss Tullis. 

Mr. Ebenezer Cooke’s acceptance of the office of delegate of the 
Guild to the International Art Congress, in London, was announced. 

Miss H. Busk was unanimously elected Vice-Chairman of Council 
for the session 1908-9. 

Twelve applicants for membership of the Guild were elected— 
viz.: Central Guild, 4; Cork and Munster Branch, 4; and Oxford 
Branch, 4. 

The General Secretary was instructed to endeavour to find two 
members of the Guild to attend the meeting of the National Council 
of Women at Aberdeen, in October, as representatives of the Guild. 

It was agreed to request the Irish Branches to report to the Political 
Committee on the Irish University Bill. 

Mr. Nesbitt moved, according to notice given: ‘* That some further 
measures be taken to bring under the notice of teachers the substantial 
advantages offered by the Guild in connexion with Life Assurance, the 
Benevolent Fund, the Anna Westmacott Fund, and in certain other 
directions." In moving this he set out the substantial individual 
advantages of membership under several heads The motion was 
seconded and carried mem. con. It was referred to the Organizing 
Committee to carry out the resolution in detail. The Council added 
certain recommendations to the Committee based on the discussion on 
the resolution. 

A report from the Education and Library Committee was brought 
up. The report stated that the Committee was asking the Education 
Society Sub-Committee to consider the question of the maintenance 
and development of the Geographical Section of the Teachers’ Guild 
Museum ; also to consider the question of the selection of books for 
purchase from the Quick Memorial Fund. The formation of special 
Sub-Committees on Psychological Investigation, on Natural Science 
Teaching, and on Mathematical Teaching in Schools, on Physical 
Education and Medical Inspection, and on Classical Teaching in 
Schools, was announced. 

On a report from the first of these Sub-Committees the Committee 
reported that they had decided to recommend to Council that it should 
approach the London County Council with a view to obtaining per- 
mission for certain persons to conduct psychological investigations in 
Certain schools, with the permission of the heads of the schools and 
under well defined regulations; also that Council should approach 
Local Authorities with a view to enlisting their support in the appoint- 
ment of Lecturers and Teachers in Psychology applied to Education. 

A deputation from the Sub-Committee to Council to offer further 
explanations was proposed. Mr. W. H. Winch, who attended as a 
deputation, was received by Council and explained the objects of the 
Sub-Committee in connexion with the question of Psychological Fn- 
vestigation in Schools. 

After he had withdrawn, it was decided to invite him to draft a 


memorial to the London County Council on the subject, pointing out 
its importance and emphasizing the fact that there are no statistics on 
the subject available in England—a covering letter, offering a deputa- 
tion, to accompany the memorial. 

The memorial, as settled, was sent in in September. It runs as 
follows '— 


MEMORIAL OF THE COUNCIL OF THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. 


To the Chairman of the Education Committee, London County Councel. 
September, 1908. 

Sig, —The Council of the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland desire to urge upon the Education Committee of the London 
County Council, as the Educational Authority for London, the great 
need that exists at the present time for the scientific investigation of 
educational problems by actual researches in the schools. They desire 
to submit— 

1. That, in their opinion, the prevailing unrest in the educational 
world of to-day and the diametrically opposed views which are 
enounced with equal confidence by their supporters can only be 
moderated and harmonized by the application to education of the 
exact methods of psychological research. They do not suppose that 
educational ideals will become uniform because the facts become better 
known ; but they wish to urge that these ideals, whatever they may 
be, can only be realized by methods correctly based on the mental 
nature of the child, and they are only expressing a truism in asserting 
that, so far as England is concerned, scientific work on the develop- 
ment of the faculties of children and the correlations existing between 
these faculties has scarcely begun. 

2. That the Education Section of the British Association has 
strongly supported the application of scientific methods of investigation 
to those problems. ` 

3. That, whilst feeling much gratification that an experimental 
school has at length been established in England—to wit, at Man- 
chester—they desire to point out that, though suitable for the de- - 
monstration of special methods, the conclusions arrived at in a 
particular school of this kind with a specially selected staff would not 
be accepted by teachers as applicable to the conditions of the ordinary 
classroom ; they therefore prefer a method of research which deals 
directly with the schools themselves under ordinary conditions. 

4. That—whereasit is possible in Germany for Prof. Neumann to say 
that experiment ‘‘ist die Signatur der Padagogik unserer Tage,” and 
whilst America has many facilities in its Universities and in one case at 
least (to wit, Chicago) has a Department of Experimental Research 
attached to its public-school system, whilst Antwerp has a Department 
of Research and Geneva a Psychological Laboratory, with a staff 
largely occupied in educational psychology—England has, as yet, made 
no provision whatever for either the discovery of the necessary 
knowledge or the dissemination of it. The evidence now relied on by 
those who are teaching educational psychology to English teachers is 
almost exclusively derived from the results of researches in German 
and American schools, and they think it undesirable to adapt the 
practices and methods of English schools to the experimental results 
obtained from American or German children, since in many important 
respects there are, they believe, relevant differences between them and 
English children. 

5. That the work in question calls for a peculiar combination of 
knowledge and experience on the part (1) of those who may proht- 
ably undertake research, (2) of these who may be considered com- 
petent to teach the subject. In their opinion a wide knowledge and 
experience both of psychology and of education are absolutely essential 
before a person is likely to prove useful either as an investigator or as 
a teacher. 

6. That student-teachers in training, both elementary and second- 
ary, if their psychology is to be profitable to them as teachers, re- 
quire (1) an easy analytic course to make clear the application of 


. psychological terms, (2) an experimental course, designed especially 


for the use of teachers, dealing with the actual problems of the 
schoolroom and possessing that degree of refinement of measurement 
which is directly applicable to the actual work of the school. 

7. That, in their opinion, the work of psychological research in 
schools does not call for the use of apparatus which might give rise to 
an antagonistic attitude on the part of the parents of the children. 

8. That the projected medical survey of school children will not 
result in the collection of the required educational information, since, 
generally speaking, this is anthropometric and psychological and not 
medical work. They recognize, however, that the physical measure- 
ments of school children, if taken systematically, will be very valuable, 
especially if correlated with suitable mental measurements. 

Whilst the Council of the Teachers’ Guild quite recognize that some 
difhculties might attach to a system of research whereby persons not 
under the control, or in the employment, of the Educational Authority 
had access to the schools, they feel that such difficulties would not 
arise if the Authority itself undertook to provide for such investiga- 
tions ; and they are of opinion that this work would receive the en- 
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thusiastic support of many capable teachers, if they were convinced 
that its direction was under the control of persons who were thoroughly 
competent in education as well as in experimental psychology.—I am, 
Sir, yours very faithfully, H. WESLEY DENNIS, 
Chairman of Council, Teachers’ Guild. 


The next meeting of Council was fixed for October 1, unless it should 
be found desirable later to call it in July. 

A meeting of Council was called for July 14, to deal with certain 
matters which required attention. Five members attended (seven form 
a quorum). The members present consulted with the General Secre- 
tary on the business prepared for the Council’s consideration, and ad- 
vised him on several points. 


CENTRAL GUILD. 


The following is the list of Central Guild and Section Meetings for 
autumn, I908 :— 

Friday, October 2 (Section B).—74 Gower Street. 7.45 p.m., tea 
and coffee. 8 p.m., Papers: ‘‘ Board of Education Regulations (Old 
and New) for Secondary Schools,” by Miss E. Kyle, of Highbury Hill 
High School, and Mr. E. B. Cumberland, of the William Ellis School. 

Monday, October 12 (Section C). — Mr. and Mrs. Garrod ** At 
Home,” at 72 Compayne Gardens, N.W., at 8 p.m. Recitations and 
Music. Evening dress optional. 

Wednesday, October 14 (Section A).—The High School for Girls, 
Drapers’ College, Tottenham. 7.30 p.m., tea and coffee. Discussion 
on ‘*The Scholarship System as affecting Schools, especially the 
Upper Forms." Openers: Mr. E. C. Chappell, M.A., Mr. Vincent, 
Miss Hewitt. Members are invited to bring friends. 

Wednesday, October 14 (Section S. E. London). —Goldsmiths' Col- 
lege, New Cross. 7.30 p.m. Inaugural Lecture: *''The Relativity 
of Dullness," by Prof. Adams, Principal of the London Day Training 
College. Open meeting. Tea and coffee after the lecture. ([N. B. — 
All the Meetings of this Section are held at the Goldsmiths’ College, 
New Cross, and are free to all members of Teachers! Guild and Froebel 
Society. Admission to non-members, 6d. The College is close to 
the S. E. and L. B. S.C. Stations at New Cross. Trams from Catford, 
Lee, Greenwich, Victoria, Vauxhall, and Elephant and Castle pass the 
College.] 

Friday, October 16 (Section D).—Mr. and Mrs. Newby Hether- 
ington ** At Home” to members of the Section at 8 p.m. Informal 


discussion on ‘‘ The Unity of English and How to Teach it." 
notices later. 

Friday, October 30 (Section B).—Camden Secondary School, Hill. 
drop Road, Camden Road, N. (by kind permission of Mr. A. Kahn). 
7.45 p.m., tea and coffee. 8 p.m., Discussion: ‘‘ How Science can 
be connected with Domestic Training.” Openers: Miss Oakley, 
Vice-Principal of the Women’s Department, King’s College, and Mr. 
J. Wilson, Lecturer in Chemistry, Battersea Polytechnic. 

Saturday, October 31 (Section E).—Visit to the Charterhouse Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School and St. John’s Gate, conducted by the Rev. 
J. O. Bevan. Members to meet at the Charterhouse Gate before 3 p.m. 

Tuesday, November 3 (Section S. E. London).—7.30 p.m. Gold. 
smiths' College. Lecture by Dr. C. J. Thomas, Assistant Medical 
Officer (Education) to the L.C.C., on ** Motor Training." 

Thursday, November 12 (Section E).—8 p.m. The Froebel Institute 
(by kind permission), Talgarth Road, Baron's Court Station.  D.scus- 
sion on ** The best Method of Teaching Hygiene in Schools." Openers: 
Dr. Foster Palmer and Miss Martin. 

Thursday, November 19 (Central Guild). — 8 p.m. 74 Gower 
Street. Discussion on ‘‘ The Teaching of Hygiene in Girls’ Schools." 
Opener: Miss Alice Ravenhill, of King's College, Women's Depart- 
ment. Miss Gray, St. Paul's Girls’ School, and others will also speak. 

Tuesday, November 24 (Section S.E. London).— 7.30 p.m. Gold- 
smiths’ College. Discussion on **Co-education." Speakers: Mr. 
John Russell, King Alfred School, Hampstead; Mr. Wady Craw- 
ford, High School, Camberwell. 

Monday, November 30 (Section A).—7.30 p.m. Central Foundation 
School for Girls, Spital Square, E. Paper on ** Classical Literature in 
Modern Education,” by Mr. A. Pollard ; to be followed by a discussion. 
Members are invited to bring friends. 

Friday, December 4 (Section B).—Holborn Estate Grammar School, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych (near Law Courts), by kind invitation of 
Mr. W. P. Fuller. 7.45 p.m., tea and coffee. 8 p.m., ‘ The In 
fluence of School Curriculum on the After-life of Scholars." Opener 
to be announced later. 

Monday, December 7 (Section C).—Symposium : ** The Simple Life: 
what it is, and what it is not." Speakers: Mr. Garrod, Mrs. Gran 
ville, Mr. Nesbitt, and others. At Miss Cousans’, 34 Dorset Square, 
N.W. 8 p.m. ; 

Tuesday, December 8 (Section S.E. London).—7.30 p.m. Gold- 
smiths' College. 


Special 


Lecture on ** School Pictures," by Dr. Rose, L.C.C. 


For the Local Examinations 
NOW READY. 


THE PRELIMINARY EDITION OF 
CARTER'S SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 


1. ST. MATTHEW. 


Crown 8vo. CLOTH, 1s. NET. 


Contains just what is wanted and no more. No difficult words. 


All explanations simple. 


THE PRELIMINARY GEOGRAPHY 


Of ENGLAND AND WALES, SCOTLAND, 

IRELAND, and INDIA, with an Introduction 

on Physical Geography, Maps, Geographical 

Terms, position and climate in reference to 
Geography, &c., &c. 


By A. G. HAYNES, B.A. 


CROWN 8VO. CLOTH, 1s. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA may be had separ- 
ately, price 3d. 


SHORT FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS (110). 


Each containing Six Idiomatic Sentences to render into French. 
Very useful for Oral Work. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. 


“A very useful set of questions." —Modern Language Quarterly. 

“We noticed at the time of its appearance this very useful collection of test papers, 
and need only here add that the key is full and accurate save for some obvious mis- 
prints and one or two slips that we have noticed." —/owrna of Education. 


A KEY, issued to Teachers and Private Students only, can be obtained from the 
Publishers, 6s. net. (A list of errata is issued with this.) By H. R. LADELL, M.., 
late Head Master of the London International College, Isle worth. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPELLING CARD. 


Fiftieth Thousand. Price 6d. By the same Author. 


Containing nearly 1,000 words (in which actual ssistakes have frequentiy bta 
made, as collected from Dictations, Essays, Examination Papers, &c., during à 
period of more than fifteen years), with Rules. Eu . 

Also, in Book Form, “HOW TO SPELL AND SPEAK ENGLISH." Third 
Edition. Price 1s. ri 

This also embodies most of the errors in the sentences set for correction in the 
Examination Papers of the London Matriculation, the Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals, the College of Preceptors, &c. 


FRENCH ESSENTIALS & FRENCH CONVERSATION SENTENCES. 


Third Edition. Price 28., cloth. By the same Author. 


“ This short grammar is compiled by a master who knows his business. The 
type is good, the arrangement good, and there is nothing superfluous.” —/ournal d 
sducation. 
“The sentences are a useful addition."— Bookman. 


BOOKS BY ALL PUBLISHERS IN STOCK 
Large Stock of Siationery ready 
for immediate despatch. 


—— 


PROMPT EXECUTION OF ORDERS GUARANTEED. 


RELFE BROTHERS, Ltd., 6 Charterhouse Buildings, Aldersgate, London, E.C. 
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 OOCASIONAL NOTES. 


A WHOLE Supplement may seem an excessive space 
to have allotted to the Moral Education Conference, 
but it is, in our opinion, justified by the importance of 
the subject, and we believe that our more 


Moral UM serious readers who have the patience to 
Congress. peruse it will find their account. The 


; time at which it was held prevented those 
most immediately interested from attending, and, though 
the promoters must have been gratified by the recogni- 
tion they received from the daily press, yet the reports, 
as far as we have seen them, were founded on the 
papers "taken as read " rather than on the actual pro- 
ceedings. We have attempted to give, as far as it was 
possible in a dozen pages, a full and faithful report of 
what actually took place in the four days, and we hope it 
will induce many of our readers to purchase the official 
volume. 


'THE further stages of the Education Bill are to be 

pressed on so soon as the Licensing Bill is out of 
the way. The papers are full of rumours of compromises 
or of attempts at compromise. A num- 
ber of amendments have been tabled by 
Mr. Napier. ‘These amendments em- 
body the resolutions passed by a meeting of Liberal 
Churchmen early in the spring. It was hoped that Non- 
conformist members would accept them, but of this there 
IS at present no security. The amendments would have 
the effect of placing all public elementary schools under 
the Local Authority, and making Cowper-Temple teach- 
ing obligatory in all. Facilities for denominational teach- 
ing would be afforded, and a rent would be paid by the 
Authority in the case of a non-provided school. Mr. 


The Prospects of 
the Bill. 


Asquith is bound to respect the very strongly expressed 
wishes of many of his followers and remove what they 
consider to be disabilities upon Nonconformists. On 
the other hand, in order to bring about a settlement with 
as little friction as possible, he will pay all possible 
attention to the views expressed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It is quite hopeless to expect a settlement 
that will commend itself to the extremists on either side. 


EPRESENTATIVES of "certain educational asso- 
ciations” met on October 21 at the College of Pre- 
ceptors, on the summons of Dr. Gow, to consider the 
- Parliamentary Paper (Cd. 4,185), and 


citation in particular the letter of Sir Robert 
Council. Morant dated July 8. he proceedings 


were private, but we understand that the 
application of multifarious professional bodies to be re- 
presented on the Registration Council, which had been 
forwarded to Dr. Gow by the Board of Education, were 
considered, and, after much discussion, a Committee was 
appointed to draft an answer to Sir Robert Morant. The 
feeling of the meeting was reflected in the questions of 
Mr. Butcher, addressed to Mr. Runciman. The implica- 
tion of these questions was that the White Paper did not 
fairly represent the views of the deputation received by 
Sir R. Morant on May 13, and that the task of con- 
stituting a Registration Council lay, not as Sir Robert 
contended, with the teaching profession, but as prescribed 
by the Act of 1907, with the Department. Mr. Runci- 
man’s answer was evasive and nugatory. We hope that 
the letter of the Delegates will be sent without delay. If, 
after that, the Board decline to act, their Fabian policy 
will be, in the words of the delegates, "an open breach 
of faith.” 


E have to record yet another change in the per- 
sonnel of the Board of Education. Mr. McKinnon 
Wood has been promoted to be Under-Secretary for | 
New Parliamentary Foreign affairs, in the place of Lord 
Secretary Fitzmaurice, and Mr. Charles Trevelyan 
to the Board of takes his place as Parliamentary Secre- 
Education. tary. Of the new Secretary we may 
say, in Cicero's time-honoured phrase, “ Non res est, sed 
spes." He comes of a good stock: his grandfather, 
it will be remembered, was the originator of competitive 
examinations for the Civil Service, and, as a member 
of Parliament, he has already won a reputation for 
strenuousness and practical ability. With. education he 
has had no immediate connexion, and he would, unlike 
some of his predecessors in the office, be the last per- 
son to claim any special knowledge. These are good 
auguries ; but we, as educators, may justly complain that 
education is still regarded as the lowest of the stepping- 
stones by which politicians rise to higher things. The 
result is that the educational policy of the country is 
determined by the permanent officials of the Board, who, 
as has recently been shown, can, if they are so willed, 
make even an Act of Parliament of no effect. 


rt is a tradition of service—and, on the whole, a well 
founded and healthy tradition—that the master must 
not chide his servants in public. Such action cannot 
Publio conduce to loyalty and good work. Mr. 
Loyalty. Runciman is reported to have said that 

he would hesitate to chide the Board's 

inspectors in public, and then, almost in the same breath, 
to have scolded them for being detectives rather than 
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guides, philosophers, and friends. Mr. Runciman, if he 
is correctly reported, has been guilty of want of tact. It 
would have been quite easy to state what he thought to 
be the ideal form of inspection, without assuming that his 
staff acted otherwise. For the successful working of a 
Department, loyalty is necessary no less on the part of 
the chief to his staff than of the staff to their chief. We 
trust that in future, if the President wants to give the 
inspectors a wigging, he will do so when reporters are not 
present. We hold no brief for the inspectorate, and the 
members of it are perfectly fair game for criticism. We 
believe that, on the whole, the inspectors do their work 
well and prove really helpful to the schools. In cases 
where they seem to act mainly as detectives there is this 
to be said in their defence: they are appointed and paid 
to see that public grants are properly spent. Though 
appointed by the Board of Education, they are in reality 
Treasury detectives. In most cases it is the power of 
their own personality that enables them to rise above the 
conditions of their appointment. 


HE Anti-Cowper-Temple League is convinced that 
peace can only be gained bv expunging this clause 
from the statute book. A resolution to this effect has 
been unanimously passed by the League. 
Cowper-Temple. It is argued that, if the clause that bears 
this name is repealed, there would be no 
dificulty in having one system of schools throughout 
the country. The promoters of the League believe that 
the action of this clause is injurious to the children in the 
provided schools, an injustice to parents with religious 
convictions, and a restriction on the religious liberty of 
the teachers. We cannot believe that these views are 
widely held. The syllabuses for religious instruction 
.that we have seen—those that are issued by Local 
Authorities for provided schools—seem to give full scope 
to the teacher for all instruction in the principles of the 
Christian faith. that is desirable for young children. 
Probably there are but few who desire to teach to children 
abstruse doctrines that the immature mind fails to grasp. 
The syllabus of the London County Council might be 
adopted in non-provided schools without restricting the 
liberty that the teacher needs to enjoy. Indeed, we 
should look for peace along some such lines as these. A 
syllabus for instruction in simple Christian faith might 
be drawn up for both tvpes of schools that would offend 
no Christian parents and yet give ample scope to the 
teachers. A more definite teaching, when needed, could 
be given from the pulpit or in the Sunday school. 


URE science means investigation and experiment 
carried on for the purpose of establishing a law; 
applied science, or technology, has for its aim the estab- 
lishing of a utilitarian fact. In some 
such words as these Dr. Bovey, Rector 
of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, sought to explain the double title of the 


Science 
or Technology. 


College. He is, of course, quite right, and his meaning 
is clear. Yet we always see the word utilitarian with a 
shudder. The discovery of a scientific law is useful, and, 


so far as this latter word is to be differentiated from 
utilitarian, the difference would give an implication of 
meanness to the longer word. We are sure the Rector 
did not wish this sense to be applied to his utterance, and 
yet, if such a meaning is not to be read into the words, it 
is better to avoid the use of utilitarian. It is utilitarian 
to acquire the Latin language with the object of gaining 


a lucrative post ; it is pure science to acquire French for 
the purpose of working out a law of languages. Wemay, 
perhaps, use the word utilitarian when the advantage is 
apparent and proximate; but it is not fair to label certain 
subjects as utilitarian with the implication that other sub- 
jects are more worthy. 


R. RUNCIMAN, in opening a branch public 
library at Newcastle-on-Tyne, afforded a plea- 
sant interlude in a dull season by attacking periodical 
The literature. Of course, there is truth in 
Jumpy Mind. his strictures. To read a long and 
serious work steadily and thoroughly is 
better discipline for the mind than to browse vaguely 
among a score of volumes. Many aman in the course 
of a day scans several scores of short newspaper para- 
graphs. His memory retains little—his intellect has not 
been stimulated in the process. But we are not sure that 
this sort of reading gives the jumpy mind with which Mr. 
Runciman reproaches us. This mental state is rather 
the result of many aspects of our life too numerous for 
analysis here. The glancing at a paper is really a kind 
of drug taken in order to tranquillize the mind and nerves. 
A man looks at a paper to see some special thing that 
interests him, and then, if he has leisure, he continues to 
read in order to pass the time. ‘The newspaper pro- 
prietors are experts in the simple psychology of everyday 
life, and, consequently, they provide the highly seasoned 
snippets and the attractive head-lines that no one could 
seriously justify. To supply an antidote to this prevail- 
ing unrest and nervous excitability, the continuous study 
of books demanding an intellectual effort is an excellent 
course. 


MONTH at the seaside in the summer holidays is 
4 considered a specific for town boys, and there is, we 
believe, a growing tendency on the part of doctors to 
recommend seaside schools, especially 
for delicate children. The benefits of a 
short sojourn on the coast can be attested . 
from personal experience by many people. During thie 
first half-year at the seaside a town boy improves per- 
ceptibly in health ; but we are not aware of any evidence 
to show that this undoubted benefit is accumulative. 
Yet we ought to have statistics and evidence on the point 
whether a school on the coast has obvious health ad- 
vantages over a school well placed in the country. This 
evidence might be furnished by school doctors. Most 
of the public schools are inland. No doubt a record is 
kept of the preparatory schools from which the boys 
come. It ought to be possible to decide, after careful 
observation lasting over a period of years, whether, on 
the whole, boys who come from preparatory schools on 
the coast are more healthy than those who have been at 
similar schools in the interior. Of course, it is usual to 
send the more delicate boys to the sea. This fact must 
not be forgotten in estimating the results. 


Sea 
or Hills. 


ANON BARNETT writes to the Times to support 
Mrs. Humphry Ward's question why playg rounds 

in the London schools are so rarely used after school 
hours. A County Councillor, Mr. C lement 
Sturge, replies: “ There are difficulties, 
connected with school management, 1n 
throwing open the ordinary playgrounds of L.C.C. schools 
upon all hours and upon all occasions," and suggests to 
Canon Barnett and Mrs. Humphry Ward that they should 


Idle 
Playgrounds. 
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turn their attention to corporations owning unused land. 
Difficulties! Of course there are difficulties, though Mr. 
Sturge does not trouble himself to specify them. But 
the difficulties can be overcome. Some of the play- 
grounds are very small, and admission would have to be 
limited to a certain number: supervision would have to 
be provided. The Education Committee of 'Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne have not found the difficulties insuperable. 
It is nothing short of amazing that these London play- 
die should not be available except during school 
ours. 


THE Cambridge Training College for Women has 
issued an appeal for donations to enable it to wipe 
out the debt incurred in building, and thus to have its 
income free for educational expenses. 


Bahr Tealting It is well known, and we need not there- 
College. fore labour the point, that educational 


institutions can rarely be maintained in 
a state of efficiency on the fees paid. At present the 
fees form the whole income of this College, and interest 
has to be paid on debentures. It is hoped that, under 
the new Government regulations for the training of 
secondary teachers, the College will be entitled to a con- 
siderable grant. All will probably be well if the building 
debt in the form of debentures can be cleared off. The 
College has suffered from the fatal policy pursued by 
the Board of Education as to the training of secondary 
teachers. The suspension of the Register and the un- 
certainty with regard to the future of registration have 
militated against the success of the work, and the number 
of students seem to have fluctuated considerably. Sub- 
scriptions are invited by Miss Katherine Stephen, and 
should be paid into Barclay’s Bank at Cambridge. 


! ISS DOVE, of Wycombe Abbey School, has ac- 
cepted nomination as Mayor of High Wycombe. 
That the head of a large school should undertake muni- 
cipal work is a sufficiently noteworthy 
Miss Dove, fact: it is still more noteworthy wh 
Mayor. | y when 
the head of the school is a lady and 
when her nomination indicates that in one year she has 
overcome the natural prejudice of an old-established 
corporation against any kind of change, and convinced 
her fellow councillors of her business capacity. It is a 
common and well founded reproach against the teaching 
profession that its members are inclined to shirk their 
responsibilities as citizens and to stand aside from all 
municipal and civic life. Miss Dove's example is one 
that may well be followed. Mr. Morshead was, if we 
mistake not, twice Mayor of Winchester, but he among 
masters is so far unique. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Committee of the British Association appointed to consider the 
curricula of secondary schools for boys have now 
issued, in pamphlet form, a valuable report on the 
sequence of science studies. This report is the 
work of a Sub-Committee of six members. Prof. R. A. Gregory 
acted as Chairman and Mr. G. F. Daniell as Secretary, the other four 
members being science masters in public schools. Within the compass 
of ten octavo pages, the Sub-Committee have succeeded in compressing 
a useful account of the actual practice of secondary schools in regard 
to the sequence of science studies, based on information supplied by 
forty-seven schools. Twenty-two of these schools are public schools, 


Ourricula. 


and twenty-five are secondary schools receiving grants from the Board 
of Education. In both types of school it appears to be the genera! 
rule to begin serious work in science with a course of elementary 
physical measurements—a two years’ course for boys of twelve to thir- 
teen in schools with a leaving age of sixteen, and a somewhat shorter 
course (fourteen and a half to fifteen) in schools with a higher leaving 
age. The only comment which the Sub-Committee have to make on 
this work is that the teaching should be correlated to a greater extent 
with the teaching of mathematics. They suggest that the classification 
into mathematical sets might be accepted by science masters as the 
classification for science sets, and that much of the work at present 
carried on in the physical laboratory, especially that relating to men- 
suration, might advantageously be transferred to the mathematical 
classrooms. Another fact which is well brought out in the tables 
printed in the report is that the study of chemistry is now generally post- 
poned till the age of fourteen or fourteen and a half is reached—some 
two or three years later than was the custom ten years ago in the days 
of the Science and Art Department and its *' schools of science" of un- 
happy memory. Of the more strictly physical subjects, mechanics and 
heat are first studied, electricity being postponed till the age of sixteen 
or seventeen. It is gratifying to find that many of the public schools 
are taking up Nature study for young boys of twelve to fourteen ; in the 
other type of school the practice appears to be less common. 


THE opinions elicited from science masters on the heuristic method 
[17 ` 3 66 

The Heuristic or ‘* subject method" versus ** problem method 
Method. show, as would be expected, that general agree- 
ment has not yet been reached on this important 
question. One master states that he tried the problem method within 
one subject—chemistry—for several years. ‘‘It failed completely ; 
it was impossible to keep up with twenty boys individually or to keep 
them together." The next, after ten years of heuristic work, is ** more 
than ever convinced of its value. . . . No work in the curriculum is 
valued more." An inspector of secondary schools reports that ‘‘it is 
rare to find, even in schools where the heuristic method is most success- 
fully taught, that boys can apply the methods learned in previous 
problems to a new question, even of a related kind." In view of this 
diversity of opinion, the Sub-Committee are well advised in refraining 
from any comment on this question. 


a 


GREAT emphasis is laid in the report on the importance of stimulat- 
Wide ing in schoolboys a wide scientific interest. Boys 
Interests. should surely be taught that the events and objects 
of common life—the passing shower, the moulding 
of cheese, the eclipse if the moon, the electric tram, and even the 
incipient moustache—are all matters of scientific interest. The Sub- 
Committee are of opinion that more attention might wisely be given to 
the claims of biology in upper forms, and they would like to see a more 
extended recognition of geography as a science subject, in association 
with elementary geology. A science master is quoted who thinks 
that the science curriculum in country schools should be based on rural 
economy and agricultural science; and Principal Miers insists that 
the tendency to divide science into separate subjects should be left 
more and more out of sight as the student advances. Lastly, the Sub- 
Committee lay stress on the value of sound scientific literature of 
a general character and of good lectures, with illustrations, on such 
subjects as evolution, geology, electricity, optics, sound, human physio- 
logy and astronomy. 


THE need for ‘“‘ sound scientific literature of a general character," 
Sclentifio written in a style to be comprehended by theaverage 
Literature. boy, has fortunately been dun docs by several 
publishers. Messrs. Hodder Stoughton are 
issuing new editions of several books included in their ** Useful Know- 
ledge Library." The volumes are well printed and illustrated and 
neatly bound. New editions of ** The Solar System," by G. F. Cham- 
bers ; ** Extinct Civilizations of the East," by R. E. Anderson ; ‘* The 
Chemical Elements," by M. M. Pattison Muir ; ** A Piece of Coal," by 
E. H. Martin; ‘‘The Earth in Past Ages," by H. G. Seeley ; and 
* Bird Life," by W. P. Pycraft, are now ready. The books, which 
are issued at the modest price of Is. each, appear to be suitable for 
inclusion in school libraries. A second edition of Mr. W. H. Stuart 
Garnett's ** Turbines" (5s. net) has been published by Messrs. Bell. 
This gives a popular account of the history, construction, and operation 
of the turbine. Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack are publishing two serials, 
each complete in seventeen parts at Is. net each part, on ‘* Wild 
Beasts of the World” and **' Beautiful Flowers and How to Grow 
them." The text of the animal book by Mr. Frank Finn is illustrated 
by a hundred coloured plates of a realistic character. In the flower 
book, Messrs. Horace J. and Walter P. Wright supply the necessary 
information for the successful culture of each of the selected flowers ; 
the coloured illustrations, however, appear somewhat to sacrifice utility 
to considerations of artistic effect. 
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Mrssns. SCOTT, GREENWOOD, & SON announce a new reference 
T book, entitled, ** The Handbook to the. Technical 
Schools. and Art Schools and Colleges of the United King- 

dom.” In its first issue, it will extend to only 
ISO pages, in which particulars of nearly a thousand technical, com- 
mercial, and art schools will be given. The information for each 
institution will include the address, governing authority, names of 
principal and secretary, and a list of the courses of instruction. We 
trust that in course of time it will be possible to give fuller information 
to indicate the importance of each institution—e.g., the number (if not 
the names) of teachers, and the number of students. The price of the 
handbook will be 3s. 6d. 


THE Board of Education have published the names and other par- 
ticulars of the successful candidates for Royal In- 
stitutions, National Scholarships, and Free Student- 
ships, awarded on the results of the Board's Science 
Examinations, and tenable at the Imperial College, London, or the 
Royal College of Science, Dublin. Four of the thirty-five awards go to 
Portsmouth, four to Southsea, and three to Burnley. 


Scholarships. 


MESSRS. GALLENKEMP have issued a new catalogue of apparatus 
for chemical lecture experiments. It includes all 
the apparatus referred to in Hofmann’s and Newth's 
books ; and, as the English translation of Hofmann's 
** Introduction to Modern Chemistry " is out of print, short instruc- 
tions are given on the use of Hofmann's apparatus.  Appended are 
particulars respecting compressed oxygen, liquid air, and the special 
apparatus necessary for handling these agents, demonstration lanterns, 
and atomic models. Messrs. John J. Griffin have issued a new edition 
of their list of Kahlbaum's chemicals: the list includes many rare 
chemicals and preparations, all of which are kept in stock. 


Oatalogues. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


3 


THE *' Announcements," a volume of nearly three hundred pages, 
illustrated by several excellent photographs, issued 
gi ndis ci by the Northampton Polytechnic Institute of Lon- 
don will incline the reader to envy the inhabitants 
of Clerkenwell. The scale upon which the Institute is worked may be 
gathered from a few figures. The administrative staff numbers fifteen ; 
' the teaching staff about one hundred and twenty. Besides day engineer- 
ing courses and a day domestic economy school, there are one hundred 
and twenty special evening courses. The volume before us gives full 
particulars abe e topether with the amount of the very moderate fee 
demanded. In addition to the educational side, there are also social 
and recreative sections. Many clubs for various purposes are formed 
among the members of the lnstitute: there are refreshment rooms, 
gymnasium, swimming bath, and library and reading rooms. The 
work of the Institute continues to increase; a neighbouring building 
has been incorporated, and a further structure is being built. It is 
hoped that the latter will be ready soon after Christmas. Men pay 
6s. a year for membership, and women 3s. 


THE Education Secretary for Gloucestershire sends us a scheme for 
the supervi.ion and training of student teachers that 
is not unlike the Leicestershire scheme upon which 
we commented last month. The secretary himself 
is to have the general control of the students and to 
see that proper records are kept. The student is to keep a diary. He 
will attend an elementary school for eight meetings each week; the 
remaining day (or day and a half, if he does not enjoy complete freedom 
on Saturdays) will be spent in the secondary school in which he was a 
bursar. What he (or she) is to do in the secondary school is neces- 
sarily left somewhat vague. The students obviously cannot join a class 
in the school ; and it will not, as a rule, be necessary to arrange special 
classes for them. It will not always be possible to find them a quiet 
room in which to study, either under supervision or by themselves. 
Mr. Household is more definite in reference to the subjects of study. 
Anything in the nature of special preparation for examination will be 
discouraged, and indeed, prevented, so far as the Committee have the 
power. In certain cases a special course of study will be permitted ; 
but most students will be expected to take a general course of English 
literature, not neglecting standard fiction. 


Sanaga. annone 
Gloucestershire. 


THE Education Committee of Bootle have issued a quarto pamphlet, 
Blucationdn illustrated. by photographs, of several of the muni- 
Bootle. cipal schools, ** with a view of furnishing an answer 

ina succinct form to miscellaneous inquiries from 

many quarters," The Committee now control a complete scheme of 
education from the elementary school to the University. There are 


A Now 
` Training College. 


eleven elementary schools, three evening continuation schools, and a 
day school for boys over thirteen, known as a pre-apprentice school 
and designed to tide over the difficult period between leaving school 
and entering into some skilled trade. For secondary education the 
Committee have opened a school fur boys and recognized a private school 
for girls; in addition, there are pupil-teacher centres for boys and for 
girls. The technical school affords opportunity of further education, 
leading to industries or the University. The public library and museum 
are made to take their place in the scheme ol education. The latter is 
frequently visited by classes and the former affords special facilities for 
children and distributes as many as sixteen hundred volumes a month 
through the eleven elementary schools. A recent development of the 
Committee’s work is the formation of an Advisory Board of Employers, 
which helps ta keep the technical instruction in close relation with the 
needs of local employers. 


THE Report of the Newcastle Education Committee for a period 
covering the last two and a half years contains 
some interesting reading. We learn, for instance, 
that the playgrounds are open all the year upon 
three days in the week from 9 a.m. until dark, and in the summer 
holidays during the whole of the week. The playgrounds during these 
times are taken charge of by the Parks Committee, who provide and 
defray the cust of the necessary supervision. It is interesting to com- 
pare this action with the attitude taken by the London Education 
Committee on the matter. The latter body declares that it is impos- 
sible to keep the playgrounds open ; so the children play in the streets 
and occasionally tumble under a motor-bus. At Newcastle the chil- 
dren are instructed in swimming, the Education Committee paying 
£300 a year for the use of the municipal baths. Two silver challenge 
shields have been presented for competition, one for boys and one for 
girls. Perhaps the best form of a prize has been adopted by the Baths 
Committee: they have decided to give a free pass for the use of the 
baths for a year to the four girls and four boys who do best in the: 
annual competition. The rest of the report indicates the same prac- 
tical spirit as these two items we have singled out for comment. 


Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 


From the City of Bradford we again receive a very full program for 

the winters work in the evening schools. ‘‘ The 

Svante Banoo: Young Folks’ Club” gives instruction in cookery, 

dressmaking, and wood-carving. The various even- 

ing continuation schools have the usual lists of classes. In the com- 

mercial and technical departments a course of six years’ study is 

planned out. The Commercial College, in addition to such subjects 

as shorthand, book-keeping, and languages, has, we are glad to see, a 
course of lectures on ‘‘ Some Leading Victorian Novelists.” 


THE Regulations of the Higher Education Department of the County 
Council of Durham for Evening Classes and Tech- 
nical Schools contain the wise provision that, in all 
. localities where there are not less than five classes, 
there shall be an organizing teacher. It is the duty of this teacher to 
advise the Local Committee on classes suitable for the centre, to 
prepare or edit syllabuses of work, to arrange for examinations, and 
to advise students as to courses of work. Ile will be the educational 
adviser of the Local Committee on all matters apart from the purely 
administrative work undertaken by the local secretary. A full scale 
of payment for evening work is included in the Regulations. The 
rate varies from Ss. to 12s. for a class of two hours. 


Evening Classes 
in Durham. 


A NEW training college has been planned at Dudley to serve the area 
of South Staffordshire and North Worcestershire. 
The total cost of the building and site is estimated 
at about £19,000, and the accommodation is 
arranged for a hundred students—seventy women and thirty men. 
The cost is therefore about £190 a head; but the buildings are to be 
very complete and handsome, and the grounds cover eight acres. The 
college is for day students, and lodgings will be found in the town 
for those coming from a distance. "The ground floor contains, in the 
centre, entrance hall and administrative offices ; at the back a large 
hall. The south wing contains four classrooms, all with left-hand light ; 
the west wing contains dining-room and kitchen. On the first floor 
are the laboratories. A sloping way enables students to wheel their 
bicycles into the basement, where there are storerooms for the purpose. 
** Special attention has been given to questions of ventilation and 
sanitation." It is expected that the building will be ready for occupation 


in August, 1909. 


Tue West Riding of Yorkshire Education Committee have adopted 
new regulations on the subject of corporal punish- 
ment. Head teachers are, in the first place, 1n- 
structed to do their best to reduce all forms of 
punishment to a minimum, and to rely on the confidence and person 

sympathy between teacher and class as the most effective agent for 


Punishments. 
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securing good discipline. Only when other methods have been tried 
and have failed is corporal punishment to be inflicted, except in very 
grave offences, and only by the head teacher or the teacher in charge 
of the school. But head teachers may delegate this power to certifi- 
cated assistants with not less than three years’ teaching experience 
after obtaining the certificate. In mixed schools corporal punishment 
may only be inflicted upon girls by a mistress. No corporal punish- 
ment may be given in infant schools or classes. And, finally, special 
care is to be taken in regard to delicate and nervous children. 


THE London County Council have approved a report of their Edu- 
cation Committee in which the duties of the three 
is ee ie ai chief officers are rearranged, and the relations of 
the departments to one another and to the Com- 
mittee defined afresh. Unlike most authorities, London has kept the 
reigns of power in the hands of the Council. The Clerk of the Council 
transacts all clerical work connected with the meetings of Com- 
mittees: the Executive Officer, with a staff of over three hundred 
clerks, is responsible for carrying out the orders of the Council. In 
addition, there is the Educational adviser. These three officers preside 
over departments that are, in the words of the Report, ‘‘ entirely in- 
dependent.” Besides these three departments there is the Chief 
Inspector, ** independent of and uncontrolled by” any of the three 
before mentioned officers. This arrangement has obvious drawbacks. 
It has now been decided that the Clerk of the Council shall only per- 
form the statutory duties laid upon him and deal with correspondence 
addressed to outside bodies ; the greater part of his staff will be trans- 
ferred to-the department of the Executive Officer. The Inspectorate 
is to be placed under the control of the same department. The Edu- 
cational Adviser is to be ‘‘ regarded solely as an advisory counsel and 
intelligence officer." He is, in fact, to perform the work that Prof. 
Sadler was appointed to do for the Board of Education. 


THE HEAD MISTRESS'S NIGHTMARE. 
A CAUTIONARY STORY. 


T was the last day of the summer term, and Miss Greenway 
finished signing the reports of her sixth form, laying down 

her pen with a sigh of satisfaction. Miss Greenway loved her 
work: the satisfaction arose from the knowledge that she had 
reached her usual level of chaste and elevating expression. 
Margaret Banks, for instance, had been condemned as “ utterly 
lacking in self-control," while several of her form-mates were 
described as " wanting in a sense of responsibility," without 
‘which, Miss Greenway regretted to inform their parents, they 
‘would never be " helpful sixth-form girls in the broadest and 
deepest sense of the words." The thing could not have been 
more beautifully put, and she sighed again, restfully, as she 
gazed at the picture over her writing-desk—a brown print of 
‘Watts’s “Happy Warrior." It showed to advantage, she 
noticed, against the wall, distempered in sage-green. There 
was a vacant space over the mantelpiece, to which a similar 
print of the same artist's "Sir Galahad ” was shortly to be 
restored. It had been taken downstairs while the upper 
fourth read Tennyson. The whole room was furnished in the 
. Same refined and lofty spirit as showed itself in the decora- 
ton of the walls; and the oak table in the centre was strewn 
with copies of the Hibbert Journal and other quarterlies, 
‘Surmounted by a copy of Drummond's “ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World." It had just been returned by a sixth-form 
girl, whom Miss Greenway suspected of rationalistic ten- 
dencies. She was always swift to notice the birth of danger- 
‘ous faults. “I know them, dear child," she would say, “ long 
before you are aware of them yourself." And only the un- 
tegenerate refused to believe. : 
For Miss Greenway was a successful head mistress: on 

l this particular day she had been more than usually successful. 
She had convinced an intelligent and susceptible child in the 
fourth form that her besetting sin was intellectual pride, and 
the child had departed in the proper state of moral collapse 
consequent upon such a discovery. She had publicly rebuked 
Several girls for unbuttoned shoes, waistbelts askew, and such- 
e heinous offences; and such had been her righteous wrath 
that all but one had dissolved themselves in tears. And, 
finally, just before the signing of the reports, she had chas- 
tened the spirit of a junior mistress by describing to her the 


——À 


influence for good that might one day be hers. This had 
worked so well that when she gently suggested a Vacation 
Course at Cambridge as "really helpful and inspiring," the 
junior mistress clutched wildly at the idea, relinquishing with- 
out a pang the holiday she had planned with her brothers on 
the Norfolk Broads. With all humility, Miss Greenway felt 
that she was on the way towards becoming a great head 
mistress. There was not a girl in the school who did not 
believe that Miss Greenway held the key to her moral nature; 
not one whom a few words from her could not reduce to help- 
less adoring misery. Truly this was a great destiny. She 
gazed into vacancy, musing deeply—on subjects like the True 
Meaning of Education and its Importance to Mankind. And 
while thus musing she suddenly lost her hold on things around 
her and slipped away into unconsciousness. For this was the 
hour of the Guardian Angel of Revolted Schoolgirls, and He 
was minded to give her a lesson. 


When next she opened her eyes she found herself in a 
breezy, sunny room, luxuriously furnished and much more 
untidy than any room in which Miss Greenway had pre- 
viously spent the night. She blushed as she saw that her 
sponge, thrust into one of her boots, lay brazenly in the 
middle of the floor, while the other boot kept her hairbrush 
company on the mantelpiece. “I must have undressed in a 
great hurry last night," she reflected, though she was aware 
that she could not justly admit the excuse. But the events 
of last night scemed a little hazy to her mind, and she knew 
only vaguely that she was in some place by the sea and was 
to take a Vacation Course for Head Mistresses, which some 
one (it was odd that just at the moment she could not re- 
inember who) had recommended. The words “ really helpful 
and inspiring " seemed somehow associated with it; and now 
Miss Greenway remembered that a prospectus had been given 
toher. There it lay on a table by her bedside, and she settled 
the pillows behind her head and took it up to study. The 
prospectus ran thus: 

This course will, itis believed, meet a long-felt want. Courses for 
teachers wishing to study foreign languages and other subjects are well 
known, but up to the present there has been no opportunity for head 
mistresses to take a restiul, and at the same time an elevating, holiday 
among humanizing influences and surroundings. Lectures on various 
subjects will be given by acknowledged authorities, but by far the most 
important part of the course will consist in the influences which will be 
brought to bear on the daily life of the students. It should be clearly 
understood that the strictest discipline must of necessity be enforced in 
matters of dress, manner, and language, and it is hoped that every 
head mistress will come prepared to submit to z control which, in the 
opinion of the originators of the scheme, cannot but have the most 
benefictal effect. It is not expected, nor even desired, that on return- 
ing to their ordinary life students should continue to follow the rules 
which will be enforced during the course. Many of these are purely 
curative in intention, and do not aim at forming habits. 


It would be difficult to explain why Miss Greenway turned 
so pale as she read this printed sheet. The phraseology of 
the prospectus was so familiar, and the aims of the course 
seemed to be so lofty, that there could be little cause for 
anxiety. Still, the hand trembled that reached out for a 
second sheet headed— 

l Time- Tabie for Monday. 
9.45.—No prayers. 
10.0.—Breakfast. Punctuality is deprecated, and waistbelts, ties, 
&C., are not essential. 
11.0. — Recitation of helpful lines from Lewis Carroll, Calverley, 
Sir W. S. Gilbert, and other authors. 

12.0. — Lecture, ** The Correct Use of certain Harmless Expletives." 

1.0 p. m.—- Lunch. 

2.0-4 30.— Waste time. 


4. 30. — Tea. 
5.0. — Demonstration by the whole staff: the art of silly conversa- 
tion. 


6.0. — Dressing bell. 
7.15. — Dress inspection. 
7. 30. — Dinner. 
8. 30. — Coffee and cigarettes. 
9.0. — Unclassical concert (students will perform). 
IO 30. —Students may go to their rooms, but no lights may be put 
out before 12. 
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Miss Greenway's expression as she read this document 
might have suggested that she was having her teeth slowly 
drawn one after another. And the Guardian Angel smiled. 
He continued to do so when He saw her at 11.30 reciting to 
an attractive young woman on the staff : 

They sought it with thimbles and care, 
They pursued it with forks and hope ; 
They threatened its life with a railway share, 
They charmed it with smiles and soap. 

And He became positively jubilant when the instructress 
handed back the book with a curt " Not enough expression. 
Try again." It would be idle to pretend that Miss Greenway 
shone in the exercises of the day, and, indeed, it was some 
time before she became so far accustomed to the arrange- 
ments of the course that she could begin to derive any real 
benefit. The ingenious arrangement by which no meal was 
served at the same hour on any two consecutive days was at 
first disturbing and confusing, though later she began to see 
it in its true light as a relaxation of the tyranny of habit. 
She was slow, too, in learning to waste time in a really 
satisfactory manner. Nor was she alone in this difficulty. 
Several head mistresses who were taking the course were 
caught during the first week with the Hibbert Journal or 
the Times in their hands. Strict rules were consequently 
drawn up with regard to the reading of the students. The 
publications in question were forbidden, together with The 
Journal of Education, the Spectator, and all quarterlies. 
The following rule was insisted upon :—" A minimum of five 
Mudie novels must be read per week, and a penalty will be 
imposed on any student who, after an interval of three days, 
betrays any recollection of the plots of her novels." To pro- 
vide against the danger of improving conversation among the 
students during the intervals devoted to wasting time, certain 
expressions were declared taboo. Among these expressions, 
to Miss Greenway's horror and dismay, were included “ self- 
control,” *" a sense of responsibility," " the tone of the school,” 
and “in the broadest and deepest sense of the word.” 

It must be admitted that, after she was deprived of these 
bulwarks of defence, her progress became much more rapid. 
The philosophy lectures, at first entirely over her head, 
became by degrees more comprehensible. One on “The 
Unimportance of Things" made clear to her many of the 
errors of her waye. A course on “ How Not To,” delivered 
by a young woman of some attractiveness, but no dignity of 
manner, dealt, she found, with all departments of her life. 
The lecturer discoursed on “ How Not to Walk," " How Not 
to Stare," and, exhaustively, with " How Not to Dress." 
Practical instruction on the same point was given during the 
lengthy dress inspection which took place each evening, and 
the head mistresses found that, though the stafi regarded 
with indifference such matters as linen collars and waistbelts, 
they were adamant with regard to the cut of an evening frock 
and the arrangement of the coiffure. Several head mistresses 
discovered during the course that their hair was naturally 
wavy. 

At the end of the week the students were required to take 
an examination to test their progress. Miss Greenway came 
sadly to grief in the practical paper, which asked what would 
be the conduct of a head mistress in various crises of school 
life, such, for instance, as the following :—A prefect, in bring- 
ing up a register to the head mistress’s desk, suddenly trips 
and slides several feet on the polished floor. In her agitation 
the word “ Blow!” (or a worse) escapes her. What should 
the head mistress do ? Miss Greenway covered several sheets 
of foolscap in her anxiety to deal adequately with each 
situation. Her mortification was painful when it was an- 
nounced that the only correct answer to all or any of the 
questions on the paper was " Nothing whatever." She was 
also much too diffuse in dealing with the question, ‘ How 
would you define Education?” Another head mistress, who 
had made much more rapid progress, gained the highest 


marks for the answer “ A necessary evil”; while the definition, : 


“The revenge of the old on the young for their superior 
knowledge of things that matter,” though criticized as hardly 
terse enough, was highly commended. 


So the week passed by. In the concluding words of the 
Prospectus, “ the foregoing time-table seems to the originators 
to present a combination of irrational occupation and irregular 
hours which will be of the greatest service to any educationist 
who is sincerely bent on self-improvement." 


When Miss Greenway returned to public life, and found 
that it was still the last day of the summer term, she was 
much chastened. As the Guardian Angel still has a watchful 
eye upon her, it is hoped that the effect may be permanent. 
But, recognizing the unfortunate effects of an educational 
career and the constant need of recreative treatment, we are 
prepared to furnish to any head mistress who applies to us 


the place and date of next year's Vacation Course. TO 
pets. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Antiquities. 
Buried Herculaneum. By Ethel Ross Barker. With nine Plans and 
sixty-four Illustrations. Adam & Charles Black, 7s. 6d. net. 
Herculaneum : Past, Present, and Future. * By Charles Waldstein, 
Litt.D., and Leonard Shoobridge, M.A. With Appendixes. 
Illustrated. Macmillan & Co., 21s. net. 


Art. 

Lettering and Writing. A Series of Alphabets and their Decorative 
Treatment, &c. By Percy J. Smith. Fifteen Plates in Case. 
B. T. Batsford, 3s. 6d. net. 

Autobiography. 

William Heinemann. 
Biography. j 

Stories of the Flemish and Dutch Artists from the time of the 
Van Eycks to the End of the Seventeenth Century. Selected and 
arranged by Victor Reynolds. Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. Translated from the 
Italian by T. W. Arnold, M.A. Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. net. 

Stories of the English Artists from Vandyck to Turner (1600-1851). 
Selected and arranged by Randall: Davies and Cecil Hunt. 
Chatto & Windus, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Medici Popes (Leo X. and Clement VII.). By Herbert M. 
Vaughan, B.A. With 20 Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 15s. net. 

James Albert Owen: A Memoir. By his son, A. S. Owen. Norman, 
Sawyer, & Co. 


My Story. By Hall Caine. 


Classics. 

Basis Latina: An Introduction to Latin through the Language of the 
Literature. By Edward Vernon Arnold; assisted by Walter 
Rippmann. J. M. Dent & Co., IS. 6d. 

Virgil. Translated by John Jackson. Oxford Press, 3s. 6d. net. ] 

Philippic Orations of Cicero, I, IL, ILL, V., and VII. Edited by 
John R. King. Second Edition, revised by A. C.. Clark. 
Oxford Press, 3s. 6d. ] 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XIX. 1908. Zong- 
mans, Green, & Co., 6s. 6d. net. 

The Horace Pocket Book (Praecepta Horatiana) Arranged by S. E. 
Winbolt. With an Introduction by T. E. Page. Archibaid 
Constable & Co., 2s. net. 

Fair Copies. By A. H. Cmickshank, M.A. B. A. Blackwell, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Aeschylus in English Verse. 
Eumenides. By Arthur S. Way, D.Lit. 
3s. Od. net. .. m F 

A Latin Reader (Verse and Prose). By W. King Gillies, M.A., an 
Hector J. Anderson, M.A. George Bell & Sons, 25. - 

A Latin Reading Book. By Rev. E. D. Stone. Macmillan & C9... 
Is. 6d. o, 

Vergil: Aeneid, Book IX. Edited by L. D. Wainwright, M.A.. 
George Bell & Sons, 1s. 6d. , " 

Puerorum Liber Aureus: A First Latin Translation Book. ByT.5. 
Foster, M.A. Revised Edition. Adan & Charles Black, Is. a 

Latin Prose Composition. By W. R. Hardie, M.A. Edward Arnott, 


Part III.: Agamemnon, Choephoroe, 
Macmillan & Co, 


. 6d. net. : 
Picus of Catullus. Selected and Edited’ by H. V. Macnaghten and 
A. B. Ramsay. Second Edition. Duckworth & Co., 25. 6d. 


A History of Classical Scholarship. By John Edwin Sandys, Litt.D. 
With Chronological Tables, Portraits, and other Illustrations 
Each 8s. 6d. net. Cambridge Press. 


Vols. II. and III. 
Le dà By Daniel W. Lothman. Ginn & Co., 


Latin Lessons for Beginners. 


s. ; 
The aes of Pausanias. Edited by Mitchell Carroll, Ph.D. Ginn, 
7s. 6d. 
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Devotional. 


Companions of the Way : Selections for Morning and Evening Reading, 
Chosen and Arranged by Elizabeth Waterhouse. J/e/huen & Co., 
5s. net. 

Blaise Pascal: ‘‘ Thoughts.” Selected and Translated by Moritz 
Kaufmann, M.A. Cambridge Press, 1s. 6d. net. 


Divinity. 
Murray's Illustrated Bible Dictionary. Edited by the Rev. William 


C. Piercy, M.A. With Coloured Maps and 365 Illustrations. 
John Murray, 21s. net. 


English. 

Readings in English Literature. Junior Course. Vol. IIf., Nineteenth 
Century, 1780-1880. By E. W. Edmunds, M.A., B.Sc., and 
Frank Spooner, B. A. John Murray, 2s. 6d. 

Readings in English Literature. Intermediate Course. Vol. III., 
Nineteenth Century, 1780-1880. By E. W. Edmunds, M.A., 
B.Sc., and Frank Spooner, B.A. John Murray, 2s. 6d. 

Readings in English Literature. Senior Course. Vol. III., Nineteenth 
Century, 1780-1880. By E. W. Edmunds, M.A., B.Sc., and 
Frank Spooner, B.A. John Murray, 3s. 6d. 

The Story of English Literature. Vol. IIL, Nineteenth Century, 
1750-1880. By E. W. Edmunds, M.A., B.Sc., and Frank 
Spooner, B.A. John Murray, 3s. 6d. 


Samuel Butler: Characters and Passages from Note-Books. Edited 
_ by A. R. Waller, M.A. Cambridge Press, 4s. 6d. net. 
Dictation from the Best Authors. By Frances W. Harrison. With a 


Preface by Sara A. Burstall. Longmans, Green, & Co., Is. 

A History of English Prosody, from the Twelfth Century to the Pre- 
sent Day. By George Saintsbury. Vol. IL, From Shakespeare 
to Crabbe. Macmillan & Co., 155. net. 

Heinemann’s Favourite Classics.—Shorter Poems of John Milton; 
The Lady of the Lake; Evangeline. Each 6d. net. 

Carlyle: On Heroes and Hero Worship. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. A. Twentyman. David Nutt, 2s. 

The Spectator: Essays I.-L. With Introduction and Notes by John 
Morrison, M.A., D.D. Macmillan & Co. 

Fiction, 

Paths of the Righteous. By L. Dougall. Afacmillan & Co., 6s. 

Helianthus. By Ouida. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 

The Diva's Ruby. By F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 


Geography. 

The Children’s England. By Mrs. Ernest Rhys. 
Illustrations. Cassell & Cv., 1s. 6d. 

A Junior Geography. By Charles Bird, B.A, F.G.S. 
& Co., IS. net. 

Our Own and Other Lands: The Daughter Lands of Britain. 
Mt Dougall s Educational Co., 1s. 6d. 

Handbook of Geography, Descriptive and Mathematical. 
Reich. In 2 vols. Duckworth & Co., 12s. 6d. net. 

Practical Exercises in Physical Geography. With Illustrative Atlas. 
By William Morris Davis. Ginn & Co., 3s. 6d. 


Gift Books. 
Alice in Wonderland. Illustrations in Colour by Harry Rountree. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 6s. net. 
The Little Robinson Crusoes. By Harold Avery. 
Harry Rountree. Thomas Neison & Sons, 2s. 6d. 
The Life Story ofa Fowl. By J. W. Hurst. A. & C. Black, 6s. 


With Maps and 


Whittaker 


By Emil 


Illustrated by 


The Romance of Modern Geology. By E. S. Grew, M.A. With 25 
Illustrations. Seeley & Co., Ss. 

Adventures among Wild Beasts. By II. W. G. Hyrst. With 24 
Illustrations. Seeley & Co., Ss. 

The Land of Enchantment.  [llustrated by Arthur Rackham, 


A.R.W.S. Cassell & Co., §s. net. 

The Transformations of the Truefits. By S. H. Hamer. 
Harry Rountree. Cassell & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Chums. Vol. 1908. Cassell & Co., 8s. 

The Red Light. By C. E. C. Weigall. Cassell & Co., 2s. 6d. 

The Wolf-Men: A Tale of Amazing Adventure in the Under-world. 
By Frank Powell. Cassell & Co., 2s. 6d. 

The Hunt of the White Elephant. By Edward S. Ellis. Casse// & Co., 
2s. 6d. 

Peeps at Many Lands: The World. By Ascott R. Hope. With 37 
full-page Illustrations in Colour. 4. & C. Black, 3s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated by 


Peeps at Many Lands: Iceland. By Mrs. Disney Leith. With 12 
Illustrations in Colour. A. & C. Black, 1s. 6d. net. 
Peeps at Many Lands: England. By John Finnemore. With 12 


_ full-page Illustrations in Colour. A. & C. Black, 1s. 6d. net. 
Fairy Tales from South Africa. Collected from original Native 
Sources, and arranged by Mrs. E. J. Bourhill and Mrs. J. B. 


Drake. Illustrated. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 

The Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kipling. With Illustrations in 
Colour. Macmillan & Co., 5s. net. 

Rue. By Mary H. Debenham. ational Society's Defository, 2s. 6d. 


The Peace of the Church. By Mary H. Debenham. National Society’ s 
Depository, 2s. 6d. 

Back to Back. By M. Bramston. National Society s Depository, 2s. 

Janie Christmas. By M. Bramston. ational Society's Depository, 
Is. 6d. 

Robin of Sun Court. 
Depository, is. 

The Grey Fox of Holland. By Tom Bevan. 


By Eleanora H. Stooke. National Society's 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 


2s. 

The Wizards Wand. By Harold Avery. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
2s. 6d. 

The Bravest Gentleman in France. 
Nelson & Sons, 3s. 6d. 

The Pageant of British History. Described by J. Edward Parrott, 
M.A,, LL.D. Illustrated. Zhomas Nelson & Sons, 6s. net. 
Things Seen in China. By J. R. Chitty. With fifty Illustrations. 

Seeley & Co., 2s. net. 
The Golden Girdle. By Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Mockler-Ferryman. 
Illustrated. Adam & Charles Black, 
Yesterday's Children. Written in Verse by Githa Sowerby. Illus- 
trated by Millicent Sowerby. Chatto & Windus, 3s. 6d. net. 
The Adventures of Cock Robin and his Mate. By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. 
With upwards of 120 Illustrations from Photographs taken direct 
from Nature by Cherry and Richard Kearton. Popular Edition. 
Cassell i Co., 3s. 6d. 

Jim Mortimer. By Warren Bell. 
Black. 

The Book of Princes and Princesses. 
Andrew Lang. 
& Co., 6s. 

Red Cap Adventures. 
Black, 6s. : 

The Wolf Patrol: a Tale of Baden-Powell’s Boy Scouts. By John 
Finnemore. Illustrated. Adam & Charles Black, 3s. 6d. 

The Enchanted Egg. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1s. 6d. 

Fairies—of Sorts. By Mrs. Molesworth. Hlustrated by Gertrude D. 
Hammond. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 

Our Empire Story. Told to Children by H. E. Marshall. With 
Pictures by J. R. Skelton. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 7s. 6d. net. 
The White Puppy Book. By Cecil Aldin. A. Frowde and Hodder 

& Stoughton, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Black Puppy Book. By Cecil Aldin. 
& Stoughton, 2s. 6d. net. - 
Cat's Cradle: Verses by May Byron, Illustrations by Louis Wain. 
Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. 
Dutchie Doings. By Ethel Parkinson. 
3s. 6d. 
Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated by John Hassall, R.I. Blackie & Son, ts. 
Gulliver's Travels. Hlustrated by John Hassall, R.I. Blackie & Son, 1s. 
Blackie's Children's Annual. Illustrated. Blackie & Son, 3s. 6d. 


By Herbert Hayens. Zhomas 


Illustrated. Adam & Charles 


By Mrs. Lang. Edited by 
Illustrated by H. J. Ford. Longmans, Green, 


By S. R. Crockett. Jdam & Charves 


H. Frowde and Hodder 


Illustrated. Blackie & Son, 


Some Kiddies. By Ruth A. Hobson. Illustrated. Blackie & Son, 
2s. 6d. 

Our Visit to France. By Kate J. Fricero. Illustrated. Blackie & Son, 
35. 6d. 

Tales and Talks in Nature's Garden. By Alice Talwin Morris. Illus- 
trated. Blackie & Son, 3s. 6d. 

Sir Sleep-Awake and His Brother. By Grace J. Whitham. Illus- 


trated. Blackie, 2s. 6d. 

A Lad of Grit. By Percy F. Masterman. Illustrated. Blackie, 2s. 6d. 

The Silver Hand. By Eliza F. Pollard. Illustrated. Béackie, 2s. 6d. 

The Third Class at Miss Kaye’s. By Angela Brazil. Illustrated. 

The White Trail. By Alexander Macdonald. Illustrated. Blackie, 65. 

A Middy in Command. By Harry Collingwood. Illustrated. Blackze, 6s. 

Mr. Midshipman Glover. By Staff.Surgeon T. T. Jeans, R.N. Illus- 
trated. Blacktie, 5s. 

The Dwindleberry Zoo. By G. E. Farrow. Illustrated. Blackie, 5s. 

Humphrey Bold: a Story of the Time of Benbow. By Herbert Strang. 
Illustrated. A. Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, 6s. 

From Powder Monkey to A miral. By W. H. G. Kingston. New 
Edition. Illustrated. T. Frowde and Hodder E Stoughton, 
3s. 6d. 

The Lost Column: a Story of the Boxer Rebellion in China. By 
Captain C. Gilson. Illustrated. Æ. Frowde and Hodder 
& Stoughton, 6s. 

Little Robin Hood. By John Hassall, with Verses by M. Byron. 
H. Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. 6d. 

The Little City of Hope: a Christmas Story. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. Illustrated. — .acmi//an, 5s. net. 

Nathalie’s Chum. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
and Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. 6d. 

The Bending of a Twig. By Desmond Coke. New and enlarged 
Edition. lllustrated. Æ. Frowde and Hodder & Stcughton, 5s. 
Mid Clash of Swords: a Story of the Sack of Rome. By George 
Surrey. Illustrated. Æ. Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, ss. 
The Good Sword Belgarde. By A. C. Curtis. Illustrated. Æ. Frowde 

and Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. 


Illustrated. A. Frowde 
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The Five Macleods. By Christina Gowans Whyte. Illustrated. 
H. Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, 65. 

Herbert Strang's Annual. A. Frowde and Hodder & Stcushton, 
5s. net. 

Bridget of All Work. By Winifred M. Letts. Illustrated. Æ. Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. 

In the Fairy Ring: Verses and Pictures for Children. By Florence 
Harrison. 24 Coloured Plates. Blackie & Son, 6s. net. 

Three Jovial Puppies: Pictures and Rhymes. A/ackze, 65. net. 


How Canada was Won. By Captain F. S. Brereton. Illustrated. 
Blackie, 6s. 
Roughriders of the Pampas. By Captain F. S. Brereton. Illustrated. 


Blackie, Ss. 
Daughters of the Dominion. By Bessie Marchant. Illustrated. Blackie 


& Son, Ss. 

The Island Traders. By Alexander Macdonald. Illustrated. A/ackre, 
3s. 6d. 

For the Sake of his Chum. By Walter C. Rhoades. Illustrated. 
Blackie, 35. 6d. 

A Courageous Girl. By Bessie Marchant. Illustrated. — A/ac£ie, 
3s. 6d. 

Courage, True Hearts. By Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N. Illustrated. 


Blackie, 2s. 


The King's Signet. By Eliza F. Pollard. Illustrated. Buckie. 2s 


My Mistress the Queen. By M. A. Paull. Ilustrated. B ackie, 
Is. 6d. 

Little Village Folk. By A. B. Romney. Ilustrated. Bilachee, 
Is. 6d. 

The Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot. Illustrated. Blackie, 2s. 


The Little Duke. 
l'eep-in-the-World. 
Form III. B. By Ursula Temple. 
For his Father's Honour. By John G. Kowe. 
History. 

Stories from the History of Berkshire. 
Lamborn. Oxford Press, 1s. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent, and Florence in her Golden Age. By 
E. L. S. Horsburgh, B.A. With 24 Illustrations and 2 maps. 
Methuen & Co., 15. net. 

Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire. By Ludwig 
Friedlander. Authorized Translation from the Seventh Enlarged 
and Revised Edition of the Srttengeschichte Roms. By Leonard A. 
Magnus, LL.B. George Routledge & Sons, 65. 

The Greatness and Decline of Rome. Vol. IIL : The Fall of an 
Aristocracv. By Guglielmo Ferrero. Translated by Rev. H. J. 
Chaytor, M.A. William Heinemann, 6s. net. 

Lollardy and the Reformation in England: An Historical Survey. By 
James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D. Two Vols. Macmillan & Co., 
21s. net. 

The Development of the European Nations, 1870-1900. By J. 
Holland Rose, Litt.D. [Cheaper reissue.] Archrbald Constable & 
Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

English Life Three Hundred Years Ago: The First Two Chapters of 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. Illustrated. A/achre, 2s. 
By F. E. Crichton. £dward Arnold, 3s. 6d. 

David Nutt, 2s. 6d. 

David Nutt, 2s. 6d. 


By Edmund A. Greening 


'* England under the Stuarts.” By G. M. Trevelyan. Edited, 
with Notes, &c., by J. Turral, B. A. Methuen & Co., Is. 
A History of Germany, 1715-1815. By C. T. Atkinson. With 


35 Maps and Plans. Methuen, 12s. 6d. net. 

The First Governess of the Nethcrlands— Margaret of Austria. By 
Eleanor E. Tremayne. With Introduction by Martin Hume. 
Illustrated. Alethuen, 10s. 6d. net. 

Documentary Source Book of American History, 1606-1898. Edited, 
with Notes, by William Macdonald. Macmillan, 7s. 6d. net. 
From Island to Empire: a Short History of the Expansion of England 
by Force of Arms. By John S. C. Bridge. With Maps and 

Plans. Chatto & Windus, 6s. net. 


Hygiene. 
Transactions of the Second International Congress on School Hygiene, 
1907. In 3 vols. Edited by James Kerr, M.A., M.D., and 
E. White Wallis, F.S.S. Price 12s. 6d., paper covers; I5s. 
cloth. Aoyal Sanitary Institute. 


Mathematics. 

Elementary Algebra for the use of Higher Grade and Secondary 
Schools. By P. Ross, M.A., B.Sc. Part I., without Answers, 
2s. 6d. ; with Answers, 3s. Part IL, with or without Answers, 
2s. 6d.; Parts I. and Il., in one vol., with or without Answers, 


4s. 6d. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
A Complete Arithmetic. With Exercises and Answers. By M. 
Eastwood, B.Sc., and J. Lightfoot, D.Sc., M.A. Ralph, 


Holland, & Co., 4s. net. 

Short Methods in Arithmetic. With Exercises and Answers. 
By M. Eastwood, B.Sc., and J. Lightfoot, D.Sc., M.A. Aalph, 
Holland, & Co., 1s. 3d. net. 

Elementary Algebra. By C. H. French, M.A., and G. Osborn, M.A. 
Cambridge Press, 4s. 6d. 


Algebra for Secondary Schools. By Charles Davison, Sc.D. Cam- 
bridge Press, 6s. 

McDougall’s Girls’ Arithmetic. Book I.: for Class IV. (Teachers’ 
Book). AL Dougall’s Educational Co., Is. 3d. net. 

An Introduction to Projective Geometry. By L. N. G. Filon, M.A., 
D.Sc. Edwin Arnold, 7s. 6d. 
Practical Algebra, with Easy Graphs. 

Nolan, 1s. 
A Course of Pure Mathematics. By G. H Hardy, M.A. 
Press, 12s. net. 


By H. Magill. Browne & 


Cambridge 


Mental Science. 
An Introduction to Social Psychology. By William McDougall, M.A. 
M.Sc., M.B. Methuen & Co., §s. net. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Elzevir Library.—Insight and Imagination of John Ruskin ; Wit 
and Sagacity of Dr. Johnson; Vignettes of London Life from 
Charles Dickens. Each ts. 6d. net. Seeley & Co. 

Four Plays for Children. By John J. Chapman. Arthur F. Bird, 
4s. 6d. net. 

Buddhist Essays. By Paul Dahlke. Translated from the German by 
Bhikkhu Silacara. Macmilian & Co., 10s. net. 

Essays on Theosophy. By I. E. Taylor. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

The Useful Knowledge Library.—The Solar System. By George F. 
Chambers, F.R.A.S.—Extinct Civilizations of the East. By 
Robert E. Anderson, M.A. — The Chemical Elements. By 
M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A.—A Piece of Coal. By E. A. Martin. 
— The Earth in Past Ages. By H. G. Seeley, F. R. S. — Bird Life. 
By W. P. Pycraft. Each 1s. net. Hodder & Stoughton. 

Saint Bernard on Consideration. ‘Translated by George Lewis, M.A. 
Oxford Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Practical Wisdom of the Bible. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by J. St. Loe Strachey. Sir /saac Pitman & Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 

Working Lads’ Clubs, By Charles E. B. Russell and Lilian M. Rigby. 
Macmillan & Co., Ss. net. 

Making the Most of Ourselves. Gay & 
Hancock, 3s. 6d. net. 

Central Government. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Revised and Cor- 
rected by Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P. Macmillan & Co., 

s. 6d. 

Jack? Reference Book for Home and Office: an Encyclopedia of 
General Information. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 3s. 6d. net. 

Oxford in the Eighteenth Century. By A. D. Godley. Illustrated. 
Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 
“The King's Classics."— Daniel's Delia and Drayton’s Idea, edited 
by Arundell Esdaile; Translations from the Icelandic, by the 
Rev. W. C. Green, M.A. ; Dante's Vita Nuova, together with 
the Version of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, edited by H. Oelsner; 
Pettie’s Petite Palace. Two vols., each vol. 1s. 6d. net. Chatto 

& Windus. 

Students’ Life and Work in the University of Cambridge. 
Breul, M.A., Litt. D. Bowes & Bowes, Is. 

Edinburgh: Picturesque Notes by Robert Louis Stevenson. Illustra- 
tions by T. Hamilton Crawford. New edition. Seeley, 6s. 


Modern Languages. 
Founded on “ L’Histoire d'un Conscrit” of 
Adapted by H. Rieu, M.A. Methuen 


By Calvin Dill Wilson. 


By Karl 


Le Conscrit de 1813. 
Erckmann-Chatrian. 
& Co., Is. 

Chansons Choisies de Béranger. Edited by Jean Edmond Mansion, 
B. es L. Oxford Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

Boileau: Satires, Epitres et L'Art Poétique. 
Filon. J. M. Dent & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Handbook of German Commercial Correspondence. 
M. A. Longmans, Green, & Co., 3s. 6d. n 

French Historical Reader. By H. N. Adair, M.A. Third Edition, 
with Composition Supplement. George Bell & Sons, 2s. 

La Petite Fadette. By George Sand. Edited by Madeleine Delbos. 
Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. 

The Esperanto Manual. By Margaret L. Jones. 
Assoctaticn, 1s, 6d. net. 

Le Lac de Gers. Par Rodolphe Tópffer. Adapted and edited by 
F. Lutton Carter, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 1s. 


Pedagogy. 
Notes of Lessons on Geography. Vol. I. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 3s. 
The Teaching of Reading in Training Colleges. By Henry Cecil 
Wyld. John Murray, 2s. 
Manual of Moral Instruction. By James Reid, M.A. Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 


Préface d'Augustin 
By J. Bithell, 


British Esperanto 


By Lewis Marsh, M.A. 


Philosophy. 
What and Why: The Philosophy of Things as They Are. 
Maclaren. George Allen & Sons, 2s. net. 
The Greatest Life. By Gerald Leighton, M.D., F.R.S. Duckworth 
& Co., 5s. net. 
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Scholasticism. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Archibald Constable & Co., 


Is, net. 

Comte and Mill. By Thomas Whittaker. Archibald Constable & Co., 
Is. net. 

The Philosophy of Gassendi. By G. S. Brett. Macmillan & Co., 
TOs. net. 


Readers. 
A First Reader in Health and Temperance. 
Edition. George Philip & Son, 1s. 


Reprints. 

Thin Paper Edition of the Works of Samuel Smiles: Self Help, 2s. ; 
Duty, 2s. /7o22 Murray. . 

George Borrow’s Works. Definitive Edition on Thin Paper: Laven- 
gro; Romano Lavo Lil; The Gypsies of Spain. Each Is. net. 
John Murray. 

Nelson’s Shilling Library of Notable Copyright Books.—Collections 
and Recollections. By George W. E. Russell. —The Great Boer 
War. By A. Conan Doyle. —Scrambles Amongst the Alps. By 
Edward Whymper.— The Life of John Nicholson. By Captain 
Lionel J. Trotter. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

Thackeray.—Ballads and Contributions to Punch, with 106 Illustra- 
tions; Miscellaneous Contributions to Punch, with 107 Illustra- 


By W. Taylor. Cheaper 


tions; Pendennis, with 182 Illustrations. Each 2s. net. Henry 
Frowde. 

Through the Looking-Glass. By Lewis Carroll. With Tenniel’s 
Illustrations. Macmillan & Co., 1s. 

A Simple Story. By Mrs. Inchbald. With an Introduction by G. L. 
Strachey. Henry Frowde, 2s. 6d. net. 


| Science. 

First Course in Biology. By L. H. Bailey and Walter M. Coleman. 
Macmillan & Co., 7s. 6d. 

Handbook of Practical Botany. By Dr. E. Strasburger. Translated 
and edited from the German, with additional Notes, by W. Hill- 
house, M.A., M.Sc, F.L.S. Sixth Edition, revised. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 10s. 6d. 

Man and the Universe: A Study of the Influence of the Advance in 
Scientihc Knowledge upon our Understanding of Christianity. 
By Oliver Lodge. Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

The Teacher's Course of Elementary Science.— Part I. : Physics and 
Chemistry. Sir /saac Pitman & Son, 3s. 6d. 

A Short University Course in Electricity, Sound, and Light. By 
R. A. Millikan, Ph. D., and John Mills, A.M. Ginn, 8s. 6d. 

A Brief Course of Elementary Dynamics for Students of Engineering. 
By Ervin S. Ferry. Macmillan, Ss. net. 

The Elementary Theory of Direct Current Dynamo Electric Machinery. 
By C. E. Ashford, M.A., and E. W. E. Kempson, B.A. Cam- 
óridge Press, 3s. net. 

A Short Summary of Non-Metallic Chemistry. By J. Morris, M.A. 
George Gill, 1s. 6d. net. 

Science Progress, No. 10, October, 1908. John Murray, Ss. net. 


Technics. | 

The Structure of the Wool Fibre. By F. H. Bowman, D.Sc., F.L.S. 
Illustrated. Macmillan & Co., 8s. 6d. net. 

Woodwork for Schools on Scientific Lines. By James T. Baily and 
S. Pollitt, B.Sc. John Murray, 2s. 

Topography. 

Country Walks about Florence. By Edward Hutton. 

5s. net. | 


Methuen, 


THE CLASSICAL AssoCIATION.— The Annual Meeting was held at 
Birmingham on October 8 and 9: Mr. S. H. Butcher, M.P., presided. 
The Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. Harrison, reported that the membership 
stood now at 1,350, an increase of 100 during the year. Lord Cromer 
was elected President for the ensuing year, in succession to Mr. 
Asquith. The next General Meeting will be held in London— pro- 
visional date, January 7 and 8, 1910. The Report of the Committee 
on the pronunciation of Greek was adopted, with three dissentients. 
The question of accents, which had been shelved by the Committee, 
produced some lively discussion. Prof. Conway's ‘‘ musical tones? 
was pronounced by Dr. Mahaffy ‘‘all rubbish." In the afternoon of 
Friday the ** Hippolytus " of Euripides, in Mr. Gilbert Murray's trans- 
lation, was performed in the lecture theatre of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute. Miss Penelope Wheeler’s ** Phaedra” wasa triumph 
of art. In the evening Mr. Asquith delivered his Presidential Address 
in the Town Hall. His main theme was a comparison between the 
old and new method of classical study, and, with the full knowledge 
that one would expect from an orator who was a Fellow of Balliol 
before he was Prime Minister, he held the happy mean between the 
philologists and the antiquaries. Incidentally he mentioned that, of 
the 577 grant-earning secondary schools, 550 had adopted the new 
pronunciation of Latin. By a stroke of the pen the Board of Educa- 
tion have effected what the Head Masters’ Association have for thirty 
years been ‘‘ resolving " to do. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE Fabian Education Group has organized a series of lectures on 
National Education which will be held at Clifford's Inn Hall, Strand, 
W.C., once a month. The next lecture will be on Wednesday, Nov- 
ember 25, at 8 p.m., on '' The Aim of Education in the Socialist 
State." Lecturer, Mr. Romney Green, B.A. Camb., of the Fabian 
Society. The lecture will be followed by discussion. Admission free ; 
visitors cordially invited. A full syllabus and further particulars can 
be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Fabian Education Group, c.o. 
The Fabian Society, 3 Clement's Inn, Strand, W.C. 


THE Secretary of the S. P.G. desires us to call attention to the open- 
ing for women teachers in Lahore. As the Society’s schools are for 
Europeans and Americans, the work requires no language study. Full 
information can be obtained on application to Miss C. A. N. Trollope, 
184 Ashley Gardens, S.W. 


NOTIONS of ‘* speaking French perfectly differ. Here is one from 
Blackwood’s Magazine, October :—‘‘ Je vous assure que la chute de 
Hatid est seulement une question des jours. I] n'a pas des armes ni 
d'argent ni d'ammunition. Les Fasis le détestent. La ville est prêt 
de proclamer Abdul Aziz le moment qu'Hafid quitte Fez." Six 
howlers in fewer lines is a liberal allowance for ** perfect French," even 
as she is spoke. 


VERNON LEE has been visiting Kolonos, which her driver, not having 
sat at the feet of Mr. Winbolt, would persist in calling Kolonos. How- 
ever, she had no difficulty in identifying the spot. **It was here that 
Oedipus must have died; yes, propped against that blue wall. The 
bell would have rung from that belfry, and the messenger from Athens 
would have arrived through those market gardens. Poor Antigone 
must have led her blind father—resting, perhaps, when people were 
kind, at one of the little wooden tables and benches of the eating 
houses.” This is Sophocles up to date. How much more topical and 
visualistic than the closing scene of the ** Oedipus Coloneus," dim and 
shadowy asa spiritualist photograph—** he was not, for God took him "' ! 


M. RouBAUD, who has already made some successful tours in Ger? 
many, is arranging to give a series of representations of French plays in 
English schools and colleges, beginning next January. M. Roubaud's 
company includes some actors and actresses connected with the best 
Parisian theatres, and his répertoire includes two of Moliére's comedies 
and several modern plays. The Hon. Secretary of the Modern 
Language Association (45 South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W.) will be 
glad to give further information. M. Roubaud’s own address is 1 Rue 
Blanche, Paris. 


QUESTION was set in the Scripture paper at a preparatory school : 
** * Blessed be Jael the wife of Heber!’ What do you make of this ? " 
One boy of ten answered, ** A very pretty compliment." Evidently in 
that school Dr. Gow's method of Bible lessons at Westminster is not 
pursued. 


Tue Geographical Association has arranged to hold monthly meet- 
ings of members in London. The first meeting is to be held on Fri- 
day, November 13, at 8.15 p.m., at the London Day Training College, 
Southampton Row, W.C. Mr. H. J. Mackinder, late Director of the 
London School of Economics, will deliver an address, and Prof. John 
Adams will preside. Non-members of the Association interested in 
improved methods of geographical instruction are cordially invited to 
attend this meeting. Particulars as to the aims and methods of the 
Association may be obtained from the Honorary Correspondence 
Secretary, Mr. J. F. Unstead, 39 Greenholm Road, Eltham. 


THE Master of the Rolls, in opening the new buildings added to 
King Edward VI. School, Norwich, sighed for the ** sweet simplicity ” 
of the olden time, when no one had a thought of ventilation, class- 
rooms, laboratories, and such-like modern fads. He had inhaled so 
much bad air in the Courts oí Justice without detriment, that he had 
no patience with the theorists who demanded so many cubic feet of air 
per boy. Classical teaching did more to cultivate gentlemanly manners 
than all the 'ologies of the scientists, and he warned the governors that 
if ever they presumed to lay a hand on the sacred ark of classics the 
ghosts of Dr. Parr and Dr. Valpy would haunt their beds. What 
Mr. James Stuart, Chairman of the Governors, who presided at the 
opening ceremony, said or thought, is not recorded. 


THE Association of Head Mistresses have invited any and all of the 
transatlantic teachers now in England to visit the Women's Institute, . 
72 Victoria Street, Westminster. Members of their Reception Com- 
mittee (ex-head mistresses) have undertaken to be in attendance from 
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9. 3o;to II each morning to supply all information desired as to girls’ 
high schools, and to assist teachers who desire to inspect such schools. 


"Mk. E. LYTTELTON is appealing to Old Etonians to help in estab- 
lishing an educational hostel in Chen-tu at an estimated cost of between 
£2,000 and £3,000. ‘Our connexion with China rests on the part 
already taken by those Eton athletes, C. T. Studd and the two 
Polhills in bringing the Gospel to the Chinese.” 


" Tue Annual General Meeting of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions will be held at the St. Bride's Institute, Bride 
Lane, Fleet Street, on Saturday, November 7, commencing at 3 p.m. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Letters of Queen Victoria. In three vols. (6s. net. Murray.) 
—This time there is no question what will be the Christmas book of 
the year. Simplex munditizs, the cheap edition (one-eleventh of the 
original price) reflects credit on the publishers, the paper-makers, the 
printers, and the binders. Of the contents it would be impertinent at 
this time to speak. His Majesty couid not have devised a more 
acceptable Christmas present to the nation. 

The Oxford Thackeray. With Hlustrations. Vols. I.-IX. (2s. net 
per volume. Oxford University Press.)—This edition of Thackeray’s 
works, to be completed in seventeen volumes, differs in two respects 
from previous editions—it promises to contain a greater amount, and 
the writings are arranged in chronological order. The general editor 
is Prof. Saintsbury, who supplies to each volume a biographical and 
critical introduction. The paper is good, the print clear, and the 
binding of stout cloth. The volume is light, it keeps open without 
pressure, and it wiil be an added joy to thousands of Christmas fire- 
sides. 

The Children’s Aeneid. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. (5s. Seeley.) 
«e — Mr. Church’s ‘‘ Stories from Virgil " is, as he tells us in his auto- 
biography, the second in popularity of his classical rescripts. He 
Englished the Aeneid for his children, and now, in his old age, he 
simplifies it still further for his grandchildren. We may well apply to 
him the sors Vergiliana, ** Fortunate senex, ergo tua rura manebant."' 
Of course, in the process of simplification much is taken, but more re- 
mains—-the pathos, the patriotism, and not a little of the poetry. The 
story begins at the beginning, and we do not plunge, as in Virgil, zz 
medias res. Dido is no longer the first heroine of romance (caves are 
not for children) but a Lady Bountiful; and Aeneas is no gay deceiver, 
but a Sir Charles Grandison. The story of Camilla, perhaps the most 
beautiful of Virgil’s creations, is excellently retold, but it would have 
been better to give it when she first appears onthescene. It is a great 
feat to have introduced Virgil to the nursery. 

** The Library of Romance.”—(1) 7he Romance of Modern Geology. 
By E. S. Grew. (2; The Romance of Early British Life. By Prof. 
G. F. Scorr ErLioT. (3) Zhe Romance of Bird Life. By JOHN 
LEA. (5s. each. Seeley.)—(1) The building of the earth, the forma- 
tion of the moon, the origin of life, vegetable and animal, volcanoes, 
earthquakes, seaquakes—here are the materials for a romance, and Mr. 
Grew has turned them to good account. He deals rather with cata- 
clysms than with the gradual changes which every frost and shower 
bring, and, instead of the fancy pictures of beasts that ** tare each other 
in the slime,” we should have preferred photographs of blocs perchés and 
common fossils ; but he sticks to the romance, and for him the appear- 
ance of man on the earth is a miracle, or, as he puts it, a new departure. 
(2) Prof. Scott Elliot has a lively imagination, as shown in his 
** Romance of Savage Life," and canclothe the dry bones of archzeology 
with flesh and blood. What can be better than the tracing of the 
Primigent type in Robert the Bruce, St. Mansuy Bishop of Toul, Kay 
Lykke, a distinguished Danish gentleman and a contemporary lunacy 
doctor, or the account of the extirpation of their descendants, the robber 
Cochian of Merionethshire? So Baron Owen, in 1534, most unfor- 
tunately hung more than a hundred of them, and this thoughtlessness 
of his seems to have destroyed them, at least as a tribe. (3) This is 
an entrancing volume, which we have perused aó ovo in the literal 
sense. Ifthequestion were asked in a general information paper, ** How 
does a chick get out of its egg?” we wonder how many grown-ups 
would answer more than ‘It pecks its way out.” This is a random 
sample of the miscellaneous bird-lore which the volume touches in the 
pleasantest way. Nor is the book a mere compilation. Mr. Lea is a 
born naturalist, and his own observations are an integral part. 

‘The Library of Adventure."—(1) Adventures among the Wild 
Beasts. By W. H. G. Hyrst. (2) Adventures on the High Seas. 
By RICHARD STEAD. (5s. each. Seeley.)—(1) Mr. Hyrst knows 
how to tell a story, and the somewhat monotonous theme of slaughter- 


ing is diversified and redeemed by the odds against which the hunter or 
explorer is pitted. The massacre of six thousand reindeer (the word, 
by the way, has nothing to do with running) is almost too revolting for 
a boy's book. The stunning of a wolf bya blow of a rider's fist is surely 
a traveller’s tale. (2) Mr. Stead has brought up in his dredge net a 
wondrous haul of sea adventures new and old, ranging from the mutiny 
of the ** Bounty" to the Russian attack on the Dogger Bank fishing 
fleet. Each of the twenty-eight chapters is a thrilling romance, and, as 
the trite saying has it, truth is stranger than fiction. 

Heroes of Modern Crusades. By EDWARD GILLIAT. (5s. Seeley.) 
Crusades against slavery, black and white, against drink, against cruelty - 
to children and dumb animals—such is the theme of Mr. Gilliat's 
latest volume. His connexion with Harrow supplies him with some 
striking personal traits of Lord Shaftesbury. Once or twice the bias of 
the writer interferes with the narrative. The sneer at Richard Cobden 
as a Free Trader is uncalled-for, and there are two sides to the story of 
Gordon in the Sudan. Father Mathew was a true crusader, but we 
require better evidence for his miracles of healing. It is a pity that 
Captain Grenfell’s marvellous adventure on an ice-floe was too recent to 
be included. 

For the Sake of his Chum. By WALTER RHOADES. (3s. 6d. 
Blackie.)—A healthy, vigorous tale of boyish adventures, beginning 
with a night escapade and ending with a trial for murder, in which the 
hero and the villain of the tale are the principal witnesses. How the 
hero, an embodiment of all schoolboy virtues, became the chum of 
the villain, a limp and flabby poltroon, is not explained, and this is the 
weak point of an otherwise strong plot. There is no love-making, and 
for that we are grateful ; but we have the inevitable cricket match, which 
a non-cricketer dares not presume to criticize. The boys are life-like, 
but the masters are dim shadows in the background. 

Princes and Princesses. By Mrs. LANG. (6s. Longmans.) — Mr. Andrew 
Lang connects this history book with the famous ‘‘ Fairy Book ” series 
by an ingenious dilemma. ** You tell me," he says to his young readers, 
** that stories about fairies are true and that you like fairy books, and that 
you don't like true stories about real people who lived long ago." His 
explanation is that histories are lesson books, and that every healthy- 
minded child hates doing what he is obliged to do. The art of teach- 
ing has advanced since Mr. Lang was set the ** Tales of a Grandfather " 
to get up as a schoolbook, but we need not pursue the inquiry. Mrs. 
Lang has given us a delightful chronicle of the early days ot princes and 
princesses—Napoleon I. and II., Jeanne of Navarre, Henriette of 
France, Frederick and Wilhelmina, Marie Antoinette, Queen Eliza- 
beth, &c., and not (we are grateful to her) of Mary Queen of Scots. 
Pace Mr. Lang, we believe that the book would find favour even in the 
schoolroom, and not be treated as he treated the ** large ugly volume of 
Scott." This book is made a joy by the illustrations of Mr. H. J. Ford, 
who surpasses himself in his coloured plates. 

Les Mattres Sonneurs. Par GEORGE SAND. Illustrations by M. V. 
WHEELHOUSE. (5s. net. G. Bell’)—A charming edition of one of the 
most charming of George Sand’s novels, ‘‘ cette epopée rustique, cette 
Iliade berichonne,” as Emile Faguet calls it in his preface. Mr. Wheel- 
house has caught the spirit of the original, and his bagpipers have a 
grace of their own and at the same time are faithful illustrations of the 
text. 

Our Empire Story. Told by H. E. MARSHALL, illustrated by J. R. 
SKELTON. (7s. 6d. net. T. C. & E. C. Jack.)—Mr. H. E. Marshall 
is the historiographer royal for children, and the present handsome 
volume is a worthy sequel to ** Our Island Story." It tells of the 
annexation, by the arts of peace or war, of India, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa. Only the romantic side is touched 
upon, and all politics are studiously excluded. We look in vain for the 
names of Lord Durham, Lord Beaconstield, Mr. Chamberlain. Yet 
Mr. Marshall is no Jingoist ; our mistakes are frankly acknowledged, 
and the lesson impressed is, ** England, with all thy faults, I love thee 
still." Without any affectation of simplicity, Mr. Marshall writes a 
plain, nervous prose that every child can understand. 

Fairies—of Sorts. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.)— 
There are four stories in this volume, but the first, ** The Groaning 
Clock," is the principal one, and distinctly the best ; it is very prettily 
told, and reminds us pleasantly of some much earlier work of Mrs. 
Molesworth, which, in our opinion, she has never surpassed. There is 
just enough of the supernatural about it to make it very attractive. 
** The Green Ribbons” is rather spoiled by Eugenia’s tormenting of her 
little sister which is carried to a point unnatural in a child. Miss 
Demain- Hammond's illustrations are good, the ** Master Clock-Maker 
is charming. Too much seems to be crowded into the frontispiece, and 
the fairy is a trifle too substantial, but there is something very graceful 
and pretty about the charitable sisters. 

Humphrey Bold. By HERBERT STRANG. (6s. Henry Frowde and 
Hodder & Stoughton.)—A capital story of the days of Admiral Benbow. 
Humphrey's adventures are so many and various that the readers’ inte- 
rest never has a chance of slackening ; on the contrary, page after page 
will be turned with eagerness to see what is coming next. The hero i5 
a strapping young fellow, only a boy, making a boy's mistakes and 
getting into difficulties ; but he is of the right stuff and comes off with 
colours flying. There is not much about Benbow personally till towards 
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the end of the story, where there is a good account of his pursuit of 
du Casse’s fleet, his gallant attempts to force the enemy into an engage- 
ment, though shamelessly deserted by some of his own captains ; and, 
finally, of his forced retirement to Port Royal after he was severely 
wounded. There are several coloured illustrations by Margetson, 
“The Fight with Topper” and ‘‘ Tally-ho!” being among the best. 
A ‘special presentation” edition is published, printed on larger 
paper and with the illustrations mounted on tinted boards, price 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Rough Riders of the Pampas. By Captain F. S. BRERETON. (5s. 
Blackie.)— All lovers of an open-air life will agree with Mr. Blunt in 
his delight in being out on the wide plains, ‘‘ free as air," rounding-up 
cattle or breaking in the untamed horses he has managed to capture. 
In his opinion, it is only under these conditions that a man zs a man. 
Dudley Compton, however, has gone a good way towards being a man 
before he is employed on Mr. Blunt's estancia, where he speedily per- 
fects himself in all the feats of dexterity dear to the Gauchos’ hearts, so 
that they obey his lightest word and follow him into any danger. Con- 
sidering Mr. Blunt's general character and his years of experience, his 
behaviour when attacked in the river boat is scarcely up to the mark, 
and the narrative is rather tiresomely interrupted by long explanations 
of people's feelings when action would be more to the purpose. Other 
descriptions, however, are vivid enough, and Stanley Wood's spirited 
illustrations add to the attraction of the book. 


Jim Mortimer. By WARREN BELL. (A. & C. Black.) —Jim 
Mortimer isa pugilistic doctor or a medical prize-fighter—we are not sure 
which. Of exceptional stature and strength, he usually resorts to his 
fists to settle any little difficulty that may arise, and this not un- 
frequently happens, for he is of the rowdy class of medical students, 
and often, to use Mr. Swiveller's phrase, has the sun very strong in his 
eyes. Rowdyism apart, he is a clever surgeon, and not at all a bad 
fellow—a little too good, one is inclined to thiuk, for the post-office 
young lady with whom he falls hopelessly in love. There are some 
excellent illustrations by Gordon Browne, whose figures in action leave 
nothing to be desired. 


Messrs. George Bell & Son send us a dainty copy of Mrs. Gaskell's 
Cousin Phillis in the ** Queen's Treasure Series" (2s. 6d. net.). It is 
illustrated by M. V. Wheelhouse, both in colours and black and white, 
in a quaint, old-fashioned manner. The pictures vary a good deal in 
merit, but on the whole are well suited to the story. 


The Hunt of the White Elephant. By EpwaRD S. ELLIS. (2s 6d. 
Cassell.)— The pursuit and capture of this sacred animal for the King 
of Siam leads the hunters into many perils of one kind and another, 
which Mr. Ellis describes with his usual skill. The treatment of the 
white elephant when first caught is in somewhat startling contrast to 
his reception in Bangkok, where, of course, nothing is too good 
for him. 

We are glad to see a new edition of Zhe Little Duke, by CHAR- 
LOTTE M. YONGE. (2s. Blackie & Son.)—It is one of the most 
delightful of Miss Yonge's early stories. Print and general get-up 
are excellent, but it is a pity that the illustrations are not more worthy 
of the text. 

The Bravest Gentleman in France. By HERBERT HAYENS. 
(3s. 6d. T. Nelson & Sons.)— The hero, Louis Grevile, passes in the 
course of this book through adventures enough for a lifetime, though 
he is little more than a boy when the present record closes. There is 
a mystery about his birth and upbringing which is solved at last in a 
rather unsatisfactory manner. Like Henry Esmond, he renounces his 
birthright for the sake of a friend. ‘* The Bravest Gentleman in 
France ” is the ill-fated Duke of Montmorency.  Grevile serves under 
him in his attempt to break the power of Richelieu, and narrowly 
escapes a like fate. The story is full of exciting incidents and is illus- 
trated in colour. 

Rue. By Mary H. DEBENHAM. (2s. 6d. National Society.)—A 
pretty story, told in Miss Debenham’s pleasant fashion. The Bambini 
are delightfu! children, and the faithful old servant, Barbie Turner, is a 
very distinct personality. The Cumberbirches and the village gossip are 
also well described, and impress us as more true to life than Madam 
Forsythe, whose sore heart is always prompting her to say the unkindest 
things to everybody till the shock of her grandson’s danger changes her 
mood. Lance would have had but a poor chance of learning to climb 
aright had it not been for the family at Cross Heath, who, indeed, 
change his ‘‘rue” to ‘‘herb-o’-grace.” The frontispiece is good, and 
there are other illustrations. 


Back to Back. By M. BRAMSTON. (2s. National Society.) — This 
story should be a help to those who are struggling to overcome an in- 
herited craving for drink, for it does not minimize the difficulty, yet 
shows that success may follow repeated failures. Bert Ellwood has a 
hard battle to fight, but he is greatly helped by a fellow workman who 
sticks to him through thick and thin, and who, in his turn, learns from 
Bert to feel that there was strength, better than their own, on which 
they could rely. 

Robin of Sun Court. By ELEONORA H.STOOKE. (Is. National 
Society.)—Sun Court is supposed to be one of the worst slums of 
Plymouth, but the talk and behaviour of its inmates seem quite at 


variance with those of slums in general. Robin, however, is quite a 
nice little chap, and we are glad to leave him in happier surroundings. 


The Red Light. By C. E. C. WEIGALL. (2s. 6d. Cassell.)— 
Esther Beresford is one of those girls who always look perfectly lovely 
under any circumstances. She is a pupil-teacher in an old fashioned 
ladies school when sent for to join her father, whose regiment is 
stationed at Malta. Her grandmother—a French Duchesse ** of the 
haute noblesse" is in reduced circumstances, but spends sixty pounds 
on Esther's outfit. This is perhaps less surprising than her managing 
to get a Louis XV. suite of settees and chairs together with a Sévres tea 
service and a Crown Derby dinner set, to say nothing of big vases, 
carved ivories, and jewelled miniatures, into a four-roomed cottage. 
Esther has always ‘‘ kept the straight goal of honour and duty before 
her eyes." She falls a little away from grace under the influence of the 
fine clothes and the adulation o! the first circles in Maltese society, but 
happily returns in the end to her old ways and old love, who comes 
into a large fortune expressly for her beneht. 


The White Puppy and The Black Puppy Book. By Cecit ALDIN. 
(2s. 6d. each net. Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)—This 
is the best work we have seen of Mr. Aldin’s : one cannot imagine any- 
thing better of its kind than these clever, vigorous drawings, so fuli of 
life and humour. If asked to choose between the two books, we can 
only echo the emphatic ‘‘ both" of the child in like dilemma over 
two favourite dishes. i 

The Three Jovial Puppies. By J. A. SHEPHERD. Rhymes by 

E. D. CUMING. (6s. net. Blackie.)—Comparisons are odious, but 
one cannot avoid comparing this with Mr. Aldin’s books. The 
drawings here also reach a very high level; both artists show an ex- 
traordinary truth of observation and a power of depicting swift motion, 
but Mr. Aldin’s work is far more finished while losing nothing in bold- 
ness of line, whereas Mr. Shepherd’s loose outline and somewhat ex- 
aggerated use of the straight line leads not only to some confusion in 
disentangling the parts of the picture, but also to some bad modelling, 
especially in some of the puppies’ legs. On the other hand, the letter- 
press, in the style of ‘‘ The Three Jolly Huntsmen,” plays a far more 
important part in this volume and goes with a fine swing from cover to 
cover. 
' Our Visit to France. Told and Pictured by KATE J. FRICERO. 
(3s. 6d.  Blackie.)— There can be no doubt as to Miss Fricero’s clever- 
ness in picturing, but the telling should be left to others. The letter- 
press is neither childlike nor a worthy subject for any one possessed 
of Miss Fricero's great technical skill. We shall look out for more 
works from the same hand which we shall be able to praise whole- 
heartedly. 

Some Kiddies. A Book for Little Girls and Boys. By RUTH A. 
HOBSON. (2s. 6d. Blackie.)—It is a pleasure to see such a book 
full of charming children. Miss Hobson’s drawing is individual and 
really artistic. The letterpress is a secondary consideration, but 
we think it might have been better, and we must protest against the 
title. 

Yesterday's. Children. By MiLLICENT and GITrHA SOWERBY. 
(3s. 6d. net. Chatto & Windus.)—This is, in many ways, a very dainty 
little volume—in fact, it is so good that it is a pity it is not Letter. 
The illustrations are uneven. Nothing could be more charming than 
the coloured illustration facing '' The Fairies "—dainty and delicate 
and full of feeling ; but others, such as those facing ‘‘ The Spartan" 
and ‘‘The Ballroom,” are on a distinctly lower level. Miss Sowerby 
shows a tendency to adopt one type of child face, especially in treating 
the eyes, which are often abnormally large and limpid. The black- 
and-white work is, for the most part, excellent. As to the verses, 
these also are uneven. — **The Sampler” is simple and straight- 
forward and likely to please a child ; others, such as *' The Fairies,” 
though attractive, are hardly simple enough, and others seem to mock 
us by being '' after Stevenson," but very far ‘‘ after." 


From Messrs. Dent we have received a specimen volume of ** Every- 
man's Library " in a ‘‘ special binding "—aldine morocco—price 2s. 6d. 
net. With its gilt-top edges and gilt lettered back, it makes a most 
appropriate prize or Christmas present. 


The Century Shakespeare. Lifeand Work, and Introductions to the 
separate Plays. By F. J. FURNIVAL and JOHN MUNRO. 40 vols. 
In cloth, gd. net; leather, gilt top, Is. 6d. net per volume. 
This may fairly be called an itio de luxe—pood paper, broad 
margins, and just the amount of critical apparatus that the ordinary 
reader needs. The only defect we notice is that the lines are not 
numbered. Mr. Greenway’s ** The Shakespeare Problem Restated” 
deserved a passing notice, if only in the bibliography. 

Lhe Little City of Hope: a Christmas Story. By F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. Illustrated by A. S. HARTRICK. (5s. net. Mac- 
millan.)— Every one will welcome an illustrated edition of this charm- 
ing little story. A special feature of the illustrations is the decorative 
title-pieces to the chapters. These are distinctly original and imagina- 
tive; the other coloured illustrations show considerable vigour. The 
drawings of Overholt are specially successful, the boy is less pleasing, 
and surely Helen must have been more attractive. We have only one 
sight of her, but she is not what our fancy painted. 
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Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s Travels. Illustrated by JOHN 
IHassALL. (ts. each. Blackie )—We have merely to mention the 
name of Mr. John Hassall for these books to recommend themselves. 
Mr. Hassal's style is admirably suited for illustrating these old 
favourites. It would be hard to find a better shillingsworth. 

In the Fairy Ring. Written and drawn by FLORENCE HARRISON. 
(6s. net. Blackie.)—Among so many books for very small children it 
is pleasant to find an illustrated fairy book which is suited to rather 
older ones. This book has nine little fairy tales told in prettily 
fanciful and musical verse, and there are numerous full-page coloured 
illustrations, besides black-and-white ones. Miss Harrison is very 
happy in her rich mellow colouring, and her fairies and children are 
charming. The only thing we would criticize in her work is a certain 
flatness and what we might call a ‘‘stained-glass” effect, which comes 
from her too free use of a rather heavy, even black, outline. 

Dutchie Doings. Pictured by E. PARKINSON ; rhymes by WALTER 
CHAPMAN. (3s. 6d. Blackie.)—A  brightly-coloured picture book 
quite likely to hnd favour with small folk, but in these days of clever 
illustrations Miss Parkinson's drawings hardly take place in the first 
rank ; there is too much conventionality in her work. 

Jumbos Jolly Tales. llustrated by Harry B. NEILSON. (ts. 
Blackie.) — Mr. Neilson is well known for his humorous animal drawings ; 
these seem quite up to his usual level. 

Herbert Strane’s Annual. (5s. net. Henry Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—This book is designed to appeal to every boy, whatever 
his special bent of mind. Stories of adventure are mixed with those 
of a more humorous kind and with graphic descriptions of modern 
developments on land and sea, while the illustrations embody much 
good work in black and white and colour. Some of the best stories 
are those by Gordon Stables and Herbert Strang, while May Byron has 
added a ballad which goes with a lilt. 


THE. FIRST HEAD MISTRESS OF REDLAND 
HIGH SCHOOL.* ; 


Y the death of Miss E. A. Cocks, which occurred in Clifton on 

Thursday, September 17, those who were privileged to know her 

have to mourn the loss of a noble-minded friend, and the cause of 

liberal education has been deprived of a brave champion. To the cause 

of girls’ education she devoted her energy, her insight, her rare and 
powerful individuality. 

Miss Cocks came to Bristol in 1882 from the High School at Devon- 
port, where she had been second mistress. Redland was then a com- 
paratively insignificant part of Bristol; it was evident, however, that 
there would soon be a considerable increase to its population, and it 
seemed wise to some of the citizens, prominent among whom were the 
Rev. Canon Percival, now Bishop of Hereford, and the Rev. Urijah 
Thomas, that a school started on right lines should precede the incom- 
ing population. So the Redland High School was opened, with some 
ten girls, and Miss Cocks was brought to preside over it. It is now a 
school of 250 girls, and has won its acknowledged place among the 
schools of the city. The success of a young school is due, doubtless, to 
a concurrence of various causes, but the determining cause is the char- 
acter and inspiration of the Head. And the spring of the life of Red- 
land was not only the unsparing work of the Head Mistress, her skill in 
teaching, her wisdom in the selection of her staff, but her lofty concep- 
tion of what education means. The examination records of the school 
show how well and thoroughly she taught her girls ; but she looked upon 
examinations only as tests—necessary, but imperfect at the best— not as 
ends in themselves. Her aim was to train girls to meet the problems 
of our increasingly complicated and difficult age, to teach them to be 
strong, sympathetic, and loving helpmates in marriage, to be wise and 
clear-sighted mothers, and, above all, whether married or unmarried, to 
be vigorous with all the power of cultivated womanhood ; to be the 
trainers, the encouragers, the sustainers of the generation to come, 
which, by their means, might be better, simpler, nobler. 

While she laboured to raise Redland to a first place among Bristol 
and Clifton schools it was with these larger aims steadfastly before her 
eyes: it was these that made her the more eager to open wide the 
portals of her school to scholars from the elementary schools lest the 
benefits of a liberal education should be denied to girls who might 
otherwise fail to learn what in life is most worthy of pursuit. It was 
these also that made her the more urgent that such scholars must not 
lower the level of the school, but should adorn the mother whose 
children they had become. 

Redland school was from its beginning unsectarian : such had been 
the constant desire of its founders and of those who watched over its 


* The writer of this notice desires to thank the Bristol Times and 
Mirror and the Western Daily Press for their permission to reproduce 
what first appeared in their columns. 


early growth—of the Bishop of Hereford, of the Rev. Urijah Thomas, 
of its late chairman Mr. Gilmore Barnett. But it was the Head Mistress 
who by her words no less than by her example prevented unsectarianism 
from lapsing into moral or religious indifference. What lives most 
vividly perhaps in the memory of her former pupils is the recollection 
of the addresses with which she often closed the week's work. She 
would speak, sometimes to the whole school, sometimes to the elder 
girls only, on the life of some noble woman, on the work and character 
of some great writer, on some phase of the spiritual and deeper history 
of the nation, or on one of the moral questions which women have so 
much power to simplify. She spoke honestly and from deep conviction, | 
but she never gave offence : she was too wise and too modest to dog- 
matize, and the very depth of her own convictions forbade te her the 
facile task of making early proselytes. 

As she had watched over her pupils while they were girls at school 
so her interest followed them in their after-career, whether at the 
University College, Bristol, or at Universities elsewhere, or in the busi- 
ness of life. 

Miss Cocks resigned her position at Redland last summer, but her 
constant hope was that she might be spared to retuin to Bristol and 
give what was left to her of health and strength to the service of those 
with whom she had long lived as a fellow-citizen. This was not to be: 
the completion of her work at Redland has proved to be also the com- 
pletion of her life's work. But her pupils, past and present, will not 
forget the mistress who pointed them onwards and upwards, who ‘fed 
them with a faithful and true heart, and ruled them prudently with all 
her power." 


REGINALD BOSWORTH SMITH. 


HE death of Mr. Bosworth Smith, which occurred at his 

home at Bingham's Melcombe, Dorchester, on Octo- 

ber 19, after an operation performed in Lóndon, though not 

unexpected, will come as a shock not only to Harrovians, but 
to a wide circle of friends. 

He was born in 1839, the son of Canon Reginald Smith, 
Rector of Stafford, educated first at the Blanford Grammar 
School, then at Marlborough College, of which he was Head 
under Cotton's reign. He proceeded to Oxford as Scholar of 
Corpus, took a First in Moderations and Greats, and, in 1863, 
was elected to a Fellowship at Trinity College. In thefollow- 
ing year he was appointed by Dr. Butler to a mastership at 
Harrow and retired in 1901, after thirty-seven years of ser- 
vice. 

His house at Harrow was a model house in every sense of 
the word. He built it himself, and, in site, structure, and 
appliances, it presented a striking contrast to the ramshackle 
tenements of the High Street in which boys were herded in 
the “sixties.” His rule as house-master differed no less from 
that of his older colleagues. Though himself a pure classical 
scholar, he had wide intellectual interests, and he had the gift 
of inspiring boys with these interests. He made it his busi- 
ness to discover and to develop the boys' individual tastes. 
He was a born sportsman; but the schoolboy's natural love of 
sport was by him directed into the wholesome channel of field 
study, collection, observation, and investigation. 

He was a considerable historian, and his elder pupils were 
made partakers in his researches into the problems of ancient 
Carthage and modern India. This broad-minded sympathy 
bore fruit abundantly. Not only did parents come to recog- 
nize that “ Bos Smith's" was the safest house in which to 
place their sons, but in carrying off school prizes and honours 
the house was easily first. This great work he could not have 
accomplished without the aid of his wife, a daughter of the 
Rev. E. Wickhain. 

Of his literary work we need not repeat what has been well 
said in the Times obituary. His greatest achievement was 
“The Life of Lord Lawrence." The present writer well re- 
members seeing the huge boxes that arrived, filled with official ' 
documents, letters, &c., and thinking that here was a good five 
years of work for an uneinployed literary man. The " Life" 
was written in the leisure moments of a hard-worked assistant 
and house-master. At the time of his death Mr. Bosworth 
Smith was engaged as a contributor to a new “ History of 
British Birds " which Messrs. Jack will shortly publish. 
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“The True University óf These Days is a Collection 
of Books." THOMAS CARLYLE. 


For a long time Teachers have been able to make collections of non-copyright 
works for a small expenditure. They can now add to their bookshelves 
the best books of their own time by purchasing the volumes of 


NELSON'S 


HILLING LIBRARY 


A Series of Copyright Works on Travel, Biography, History, and General 
Literature issued by arrangement with some of the leading publishers. 


LIBRARY STYLE. CLOTH ELEGANT. GILT TOP. ILLUSTRATED. 
E7 FIRST FOUR VOLUMES NOW READY. = 


SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS =- = Edward Whymper. 


The classic of mountaineering literature. Mr. Whymper was the first to conquer the Matterhorn; and the tale of the 
years of failure and the many daring attempts, as well as the tragedy which clouded his success, is little short of a saga. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS - Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell. 


Mr. G. W. E. Russell is, in one sense, the Charles Greville of our own day, intimately acquainted with the inner workings 
of social and political life, and commenting upon them with a shrewd and delicate humour. The present volume is his 
best known work, and no such miscellany of good stories and witty sayings is to be found in modern literature. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR = = = = Sir A. Conan Doyle. 


This is the only single-volume history of the war. The object of the publishers in including it in Nelson's Shilling Library 
is to enable the hundreds of thousands of people who either took an active part in the war in South Africa, or had friends 
or relations fighting there, to acquire a memento of the great struggle in a cheap form. 


LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON = = -= Captain Trotter. 


John Nicholson was the man of destiny of our Indian Empire, and the tale of his deeds in the Mutiny is perhaps the most 
stirring of all the tales of Britain's wars. Captain Trotter’s biography is the standard work on the subject, and it will be 
welcomed by many readers. x 


READY IN NOVEMBER. READY IN DECEMBER. 
THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. THE FOREST - - Stewart E. White. 
WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN THE GOLDEN AGE =- Kenneth Grahame. 
COUNTY - - Richard Jefferies. THE SIMPLE ADVENTURES 
THE PSALMS IN HUMAN | OF A MEMSAHIB - Sara J. Duncan. 
LIFE - = -  R.E. Prothero. . THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR HENRY 
LIFE OF GLADSTONE Herbert W. Paul. | HAWKINS (Lord Brampton). 


Price ONE SHILLING NET per Volume. 


On Sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


THOMAS NELSON 6 SONS, 


35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, @ New York. 
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TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education" was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers! Guild; but "The Journal" zs in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild 1n any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE President of the Guild, Mr. A. C. Benson, will not be 
able to give his address in person this year. The address— 
on “The Personality of the Teacher "—will be read at a 
meeting which it is hoped can be arranged for an early date 
in December. Notice of the meeting will be sent to members. 

The Central Guild has decided to admit Associates with 
limited privileges, as full members, under certain conditions, 
into its organization, and has circulated the following inform- 
ation in connexion with this new departure :— 


CENTRAL GUILD. 
Sectional Member's Subscription . minimum, 7s. 6d. 
Ordinary Member's Subscription 6s. 6d. 
Associate's Subscription is ie 3s. 6d. 


Members’ Privileges. 


Use of Circulating and Reference Libraries. 

. Legal and Professional Advice. 

Advice as to Investments. 

. Reductions on Premiums for Insurance. 

Use of the Bureau of Information. 

. Assistance from the Benevolent Fund. 

. Assistance from the Anna Westmacott Fund for Women Teachers 
in Secondary Schools. 

8. Preferential rates on Commissions charged by the Professional 
Joint Agencies and free Registration on the Agency for Women 
Teachers. 

9. Publications of the Guild :—(a) Annual Reports, free. (b) 7he 
Teachers’ Guild Quarterly, four times a year, free. (c) Holiday 
Resorts, annually, free. (d) ‘‘ Helps to Self Help," on application. 
(e) Library Catalogue, 244 pp., price gd. to members. 

IO. Sectional Members receive direct notices of all Sectional as well 
as General and Education Society Meetings. 


39 
39 


oun P WN n 


ARTISTIC SCHOOL PRIZES.. 


Speciality : 
BOOKS BOUND IN LEATHER AND OTHER 
FANCY BINDINGS. 
JUST ISSUED. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


POST FREE. 


A large selection of Books tn each of the following 
Bindings ts kept in stock :— 


Full Morocco, | 
Full Calf, 

Tree Calf, 
Victorian Calf, 
Paste Grain, 


Half Morocco, 

Half Calf, 

Antique Calf, 

Half Vellum, 
Padded Paste Grain. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


ISSUES 

The Crown Series of Standard Authors. 

An Unique Series of Sixty Voiumes. 

Bound in Half Calf at 268. 9d. each. 

Bound Paste Grain, Gilt Back & Top, 2S. each, 


A Specimen Book will be sent for inspection on condition that it 
„ts returned promptly, post free. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 
42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


ASSOCIATES. 


Where two members of the Staff of a College, School, or any other 
Educational Institution are Sectional or Ordinary members of the 
Central Guild of the Teachers’ Guild paying a minimum subscription 
of 7s. 6d. or 6s. 6d. each, others in connexion with that College, 
School, or Institution may become Associates on the payment of an 
Annual subscription of 3s. 6d. each. 


Associates Privileges. 

I. Use of the Library at the Guild Offices for Reference. 

2. Use of the Bureau of Information. 

3. Publications of the Guild. Annual Reports, free. Teachers’ 
Guild Quarterly, four times a year, free. Holiday Resorts, annually, 
free. ‘*Helps to Self Help," on application. Library Catalogue, 
244 pp., 9d. to Associates. : 

4. Notices and the right to attend all meetings of the Teachers' 
Guild, Central Guild, Sectional and Education Society. [N.B.— 
These notices, and publications under (3), are sent through the School, 
College, or Institution to which the Associates are attached. ] 


Nomination forms for Members and Assoctates to be obtained from 
74 Gower Street, W.C. 


It is expected that many teachers who find it inconvenient 
to pay the full members’ subscription will be glad to become 
Associates. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Moral education, conveyed directly in France, in England rather 
The Teaching of under the form of a subtle influence, is the subject 
Patriotism. of an article contributed to a recent number of the 
Revue pédagogique by M. Emile Boutroux. Itis with 

what he says about the teaching of patriotism that we concern ourselves 
here ; for teachers are often distracted between a fear of Chauvinism and 
a love of country. Is it proper, asks M. Boutroux, that there should be 
any question of fatherland in the school? It might be urged that the 
fatherland is an ideal, an object of faith and love ; that faith and love are 
(Continued on page 738.) 


MAPS 


IMPERIAL. 72" x 63” Price 218. e: School Wall ve 
n " ; these two series iully 
LARGE WALL. 50 X42  Price[answer modern require- 
. 12s. ments. 
Each map has been carefully revised and all information contained 
in the map brought right up to date. 


Points 
Lettering and Marking Bold and distinct. 
Political Divisions . Clearly defined and Coloured. 
Hill Features Distinctly marked in brown. 


Principal Railways and Steamer Routes are shown. 


Wall Maps 50” x42”. Price 12s. Care- 
CLASSICAL riage a s 


fully prepared from the most reliable data 


SCRIPTURAL Po produced in the best possible style for 


class teaching. 


PHYSICAL WALL MAPS. 50” 42”. Price 12s. 


A series of 12 carefully prepared and distinctly coloured Maps 
depicting the Physical Features in a striking manner. Green 
and brown are used for land elevations and blue for submarine 
contours. Latest additions :— 

INDIA. Scale 47 miles to inch. 

NORTH AMERICA, Scale 114 miles to inch. 


POLITICAL Hand Maps, 11” x uA De each. 
ese in construction and colouring corres- 

CLASSICAL pond with the Wall Maps, and are therefore 

SCRIPTURAL very suitable for use with them. 


PHYSICAL HAND MAPS. :o'x 12)" 


A series of 16 Test Maps specially prepared for examination 
purposes or for marking with special information in class. 
Land is coloured in brown tints and sea in blue tints. 


Price 1d. each net, or 18. 4d. per set post free. 


Catalogues &c., post free. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Lid., {6 Paternoster muudtuge, London, EC. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S PRIZE BOOKS 


THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN. RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


Each Volume beautifully illustrated with 12 Reproductions after 


; BN : Water-colours. Crown 8vo, cloth, coloured top, Pictorial End- 
Water-colours by A. WALLIS MILLs. With Bibliographical and , , P 
Biographical NOU by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, Coen 8vo, papers, 5s. each net ; whole green parchment, 7s. 6d. each net. 


coloured tops, cloth, with special Binding Design and Pictorial | L— THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. 
End-papers, 3s. 6d. net per vol. | Illustrations after Drawings by MAUD W. CLARKE. 
y tt h i s è e i i f 
Vols: I and If. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. [Now ready. | hii; ie ee a book to be cherished as a companion o 


Vols, III. and IV. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. (vow rady.: 2» THE OPEN AIR. 
Vol. V. NORTHANGER AB BEY. [ Shortly. Illustrations after Drawings by RUTH DOLMAN. 


‘*Miss Dolman has succeeded by her well chosen and skilfully executed pictures 


In to vols., each superbly Illustrated with 10 Reproductions after 


Vol. VI. PERSUASION. [-SAortly. , in adding charm to work which was already beautiful. "— Nature. 
“The type is admirably clear, and the illustrations truly Georgian." —Spectator. 3.—NATURE NEAR LONDON. 


“It is a comely and well printed edition, which should be a success." —4 thenaum. | Illustrations after Drawings by RUTH DOLMAN. [Ready Nov. 5. 
t 
| 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. FROM ISLAND TO EMPIRE. 


A Short History of the Expansion of England by Force of Arms. 


By RosERT Louis STEVENSON. With 12 full-page Reproduc- By J. S. C. BripGr. With an Introduction by Admiral Sir 
tions of Water-colours, numerous Illustrations in the Text in Line, CYPRIAN BRIDGE, G.C.B. With many Maps and Plans, large 
designed End-papers and Title (printed in gold), and a special ctor svo: cloth: beet, 

Binding Design by MILLICENT SOWERBY. Large crown 8vo, “An admirable history of the expansion of Great Britain from Elizabethan times 
cloth, 5s. net. Also a Special Edition, limited to 1,000 copies, on ! to the end of the Boer War."—Standard. 


larger pure rag paper, the Plates mounted, and bound in whole | 
d ' ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 
"It is altogether a most handsome and delightful production." — Sheffield By Lewis CARROLL, With 12 Coloured and many Line Illus- 
Teligraph. trations by MILLICENT SOWERBY. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, with special Binding Design and End-papers printed in gold, 


YESTERDAY’S CHILDREN. 5s. net. 


; : `h; : : : “In any conceivable form ‘Alice in Wonderland ' could not fail to be acceptable, 
Being 12 Pictures of Children of all Periods painted by MILLICENT but with the additional attractiveness which Miss Sowerby's illustrations impart to 


SOWERBY, and described in Verse by GiTHA SOWERBY. In | ivit will be received with enthusiasm.”—Glasgow Herald. 
special picture cover, with 12 Full-page Coloured Plates, numerous l 
Line Illustrations in text, designed Title and End-papers. Crown TH REE HU N DRED GAM ES AN D 
4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. PASTI M ES a 
z a 


“Many of these pictures are exceedingly pretty, and the general get-up of the 


book—i ioe ‘ful’ sae 
in type, paper, and vignettes—is artistic and beautiful Guardian or, WHAT SHALL WE DO NOW ? f 

By E. V. Lucas and ELizasETH Lucas, A New Edition, wit 
LEGENDS FROM FAIRYLAND. cover Design by F. D. BEDFORD, and numerous Illustrations. - 


Prince Glee and Princess Trill, the cruel persecution and condign 
A BOOK OF VERSES FOR 


punishment ot Aunt Spite, the adventures of the great Tuflongbo, 
CHILDREN. 


and the Story of the Blackcap in the Giant’s Well. About 250 
Illustrations, Full-page and in text, by REGINALD L. and HORACE 

i Compiled by E. V. Lucas. With Cover, Title-page, and End- 
papers designed by F. D. BEDFORD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


J. KNowLEs, and an Introduction by E. H. FREEMANTLE. 
GRIMM’S GERMAN POPULAR 


" This book is in every way calculated to afford delight to children."—Scotsman. 
STORIES. 
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mere sentiments, individual states of mind, the legitimacy and value of 
which are not to be proved or disproved, and which no one has the right 
to impose on his neighbours; that it is not for the school to meddle 
with the sentimental life of individuals, but to teach what is teachable— 
science, truths demonstrable, impersonal, and objective, facts and their 
constant relations of succession or co-existence. In this view it would 
be proper for the school to teach that in such and such a nation and at 
such and such a period the sentiment of patriotism reigned with more 
or less force; it would be improper for it to exalt or depreciate the 
feeling itself. The objection is not altogether without weight ; never- 
theless, we must not infer that the school has no title to speak of 
country and the rights of country. The teacher is not bound to address 
himself merely to the intelligence of his pupils ; if he were so restricted, 
moral education would have to be banished entirely from the school. 
He may appeal also to their feelings. To test whether a subject belongs 
to the domain of the school it is not enough to ask whether it affects the 
feelings ; we must inquire what is the relation to reason of the feeling 
involved. Feelings that are approved and prescribed by reason can be, 
and ought to be, cultivated by the teacher in the minds of his pupils. 


The patriotism that reason approves, says M. Boutroux, is a feeling 
Th that is consistent with a love of humanity in general. 
e | 
True Patriotism. Now humanity, as Comte explained, can be con- 
ceived in two ways. We can assume humanity 
a priori, as an abstract form, of which all existing individuals should 
strive to be exemplars. Nations, due to local causes, geographical or 
historical, are, in this conception, temporary and unimportant 
henomena. But another manner of conceiving humanity, a manner 
indicated by Nature herself, is open to us. As individuals are grouped 
into families, families into communities, communities into nations, so 
nations, in virtue of the relations that they have with one another, 
tend to form one great family answering to the idea of humanity. This 
is the only rational conception, giving to humanity a content, making 
of it an entity in which there dwell forces capable of maintaining and 
perfecting it. If we adopt the conception, we see in a nation a group 
of men endowed by circumstances with a genius peculiar to itself, in 
the development and unfolding of which it can gain distinction. Let 
every man then love the patrimony of virtues, services, memories, great 
and glorious works which constitutes his country and marks the place 
of that country in the community of the world. Let him regard it as 
his duty to preserve his patrimony undiminished. The true patriotism, 
the patriotism to be taught in schools, is that which represents the 
fatherland as serviceable to man, at once the common treasure of its 
citizens and the contribution of the nation to the future and the great- 
ness of humanity. 


A cynic might remark that it is possible for nations to jostle each 
other from sheer anxiety to have their full share in 
the development of humanity. We will not dwell 
on that, but will give M. Boutroux’ definition of a 
false patriotism ; it is ** the hatred of other nations, the desire to grow 
rich by despoiling them, to be strong by enslaving them." Although 
he does not say so, this is the kind of patriotism commonly ascribed in 
France to Englishmen. Perhaps we may gain a hint or two from his 
article. At any rate, we cannot afford to dispense with patriotism, and 
we must inculcate it on the young, stimulating them to keep their 
country worthy of defence and exhibiting it to them in its worthiness. 


The 
False Patriotism. 


ITALY. 


There is a small point in connexion with education in Italy to which 
Primary we would call attention. Until 1907 the primary 
Education. school had five courses or classes—three elementary 
and two higher ; it now has six. When the third 
elementary class has been absolved the pupil receives a certificate, the 
possession of which implies the knowledge of reading and writing that 
15 required for the exercise of the right to vote. In this way education 
is obligatory in reality only from six to nine years of age. Nevertheless, 
many children take also the two higher classes, the fourth and the fifth. 
The sixth class, or year, of study was added by the Orlando Act of 
1904, rendering compulsory (from October, 1907) on all communes of 
4,000 inhabitants the establishment of this additional class for girls as 
well as for boys. It expresses the modern tendency to keep the young 
under the supervision of the community for as long a time as possible. 


Ought we not to do what Italy has done, and abolish the illiterate 
A Le voter? But the Certificate of Primary Studies 
sson . 
from Italy. should be issued only to those who have absolved 
the primary school, not to those who have merely 
attended its elementary classes. The school would thus gain one of 
those sanctions that we hold to be necessary for its welfare, and an 
opinion of the disgracefulness of ignorance would be diffused through 
the exclusion of the ignorant from participation in the government of 
the State. 


NOTE. — The bulk of Foreign Notes is unavoidably held over, 
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THE BEARING OF TECHNICAL EDU- 
CATION ON INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


By SIGMA. 


LONDON: 


F all the questions with which modern statesmen have 
been concerned, none perhaps has been more engross- 
ing than that of education. Doubtless most of this energy 
has been squandered in party warfare, but the most ardent 
educationist cannot complain of neglect. Great opportunities 
have been afforded us; primary instruction is widely diffused 
and maintains a high standard. In spite of this general progress, 
there yet remains one branch which, comparatively speaking, 
has received only scant attention from politicians—a branch 
whose value evidently has not been fully realized, whose 
significance has not been grasped, whose importance has 
been overlooked, whose capabilities have not been developed, 
and whose possibilities have not been realized. This 
branch of learning is that known as “technical education.” 
By this term is included the training which embraces in- 
struction in the arts and sciences which underlie the practice 
of some trade or profession. This latitude of meaning has 
been reduced to some extent, and “ technical education ” 
is now generally restricted to that kind of instruction which 
is specially adapted to the needs of men whose business 
in life it is to pursue soine kind of handicraft, and this train- 
ing is intended to help to qualify them to engage in some 
branch of productive industry. Technical education may con- 
sist of the explanation of the processes which concern produc- 
tion, or of instruction in science and art in so far as they 
refer to industry, together with the invaluable acquisition of 
manual skill. 

Before entering on the subject of this paper we must 
premise one or two obvious remarks that are too often 
overlooked. Industries may be classified under two head- 
ings: (1) those generally included under the wide term 
of " manufactures," depending directly on machinery, and 
necessitating the application of a variety of processes ; 
(2) those which are grouped under the term of “ handicrafts,” 
in which case the product is the result of individual workers, 
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whose skill and attention are directed upon the one article 
through the different stages leading to its completion. 

We must further bear in mind the altered conditions of 
production, the strongly marked progress of science, the 
rapid succession of discoveries which have been so eminently 
characteristic of the last fifty or sixty years. The introduc- 
tion, application, and improvement of steam and electric 
power for industrial purposes has been a movement by which 
mankind has reaped untold benefits. Not less forcibly pre- 
sented, though, is the fact that certain demands are made with 
which mankind generally has been bound to comply. Let 
us consider the case of large factories which entail the prin- 
ciple of the division of labour, and thus many of the workmen 
are exclusively engaged in one department. Hence it is not 
surprising to find that there is but little acquaintance with the 
general history of the particular manufacture. The mechanical 
processes which combine to evolve manufactured products 
from raw material depend, as their description implies, upon 
scientific principles; in short, many factories may be regarded 
as laboratories in themselves. It must be admitted that, in 
order to understand thoroughly the nature of the changes 
that take place in such a factory and to be able to apply the 
most recent discoveries of science to the improvement of the 
processes of production, a special scientific technical educa- 
tion is necessary. 

Another fact which confronts us is the prominently marked 
decay of the old system of apprenticeship in England. By this 
means youths were “taught” some form of trade or profes- 
sion. Opinions may vary widely as to the benefits gained 
or advantages lost, but the rise of unemployment has 
been directly proportional to the fall of the apprenticeship 
system. A brief glance will suffice to add convincing testi- 
mony. On the average, about 200,000 boys per annum leave 
the elementary schools of our country. They have received 
a rudimentary general education upon which the science of 
handicraft could easily be built, if the matter were taken in 
hand at once. In the majority of cases, however, the exi- 
gences of the home circle demand that they shall bear their 
share in the burden of its support. Accordingly, they seek 
employment and become wage-earners, occupying such places 
as messengers, errand boys, van boys, &c. In this capacity 
they learn no handicraft whatever. After two or three years 
they naturally expect to receive more money, fail to obtain it, 
are replaced by other boys, and seek more remunerative em- 
ployment elsewhere. The fact that they are wholly unskilled 
makes difficult the task of securing further occupation. Thus 
they lounge about, and their environment in many cases is a 
potent factor in causing them to drift into the ranks of the 
unemployable. This state of affairs is with us at the present 
day; its existence cannot be denied, and its tendency to 
increase cannot be refuted, but its remedy must be pursued 
and obtained, and it falls to the lot of technical education to 
find a suitable substitute for the old apprenticeship system. 

Those interested in the cause of technical instruction know 
only too well that its paramount importance is recognized in most 
of the countries of Europe, but England is sadly behind in 
this matter. To arouse, sustain, and prolong interest in 
technical education, the powers of comparison and contrast 
should suffice to provide the means of an incentive to this 
end. Observations can be made upon the results of their 
experiments, their efforts can be appreciated, and their success 
emulated. Having carefully considered and studied the 
modes by which technical instruction is organized and exe- 
cuted in the countries of others, we then should be in a 
position to profit by the labours of others and formulate our 
plans as necessity demands. 

In France there exist numerous " apprenticeship schools," 
whose primary object is the teaching of different trades. In 
these schools, the pupil learns his trade whilst pursuing a 
general education at the same time. L'Ecole Diderot, at 
Paris, caters for smiths and fitters, whilst L'Ecole Centrale 
gives adequate instruction to the principal engineers not en- 
gaged in State service and also to the heads of manufacturing 
works. 

The value of securing intelligent, skilled, well trained fore- 
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men is shown by the provision of institutes to provide such 
men. Selected boys are received on leawing the elementary 
school, and these take a carefully graded course of instruction 
in the trade or profession they decide to follow. The best 
known of these schools are those at Chálons, Aix, Nevers, 
Angers, and Lille. Engineering is the science followed in 
these State-supported institutions, and practical mechanical 
work is supplemented by theoretical instruction. Although 
saleable articles are produced, there is no competition with any 
private manufacturing firm. Having satisfactorily completed 
the prescribed course of training, there emerge from these 
institutions men who at once are competent to undertake the 
duties and responsibilities of foremen, managers, and draughts- 
men—men with real knowledge, who only lack experience. 
As the first of these schools was established in 1803, the 
efficacy of such a movement is beyond doubt when its 
present existence is remembered. 

Another method in vogue to-day is the encouragement of 
children of the ordinary elementary school to continue their 
education in a higher-grade school of a technical character. 
It has been maintained that, by developing the intelligence 
of those who exhibit an aptitude for scientific and practical 
work, they will be able, on entering the workshop, to learn 
their trade more quickly and thoroughly, and so acquire that 
knowledge which shall eventually qualify them to occupy 
posts of responsibility. Although having direct reference to 
the future career of the pupil, the education is disciplinary 
in character, and includes a further pursuit of such primary 
subjects as drawing, modelling, science, and mathematics. 
The curriculum varies according to local requirements, and 
care is always taken that the technology of the staple industry 
shall form an important branch of the instruction. Such 
schools as these are to be found in Paris, Lyons, Rouen, and 
Reims. Atthis last-named place a fine example of the relation 
of instruction to local conditions is presented; for weaving, 
dyeing, and engineering are the special features of the 
technical education. Then, too, a large number of poor 
children who shaw talent are selected to receive scholarships. 
One cannot fail to recognize in this an admirable character- 
istic of French higher education, and this obviates the 
objection, too often urged in England, that only the better 
classes can benefit by the establishment of higher elementary 
schools. 

Again, in every large town there is an evening Art school, 
where instruction is free to all its residents. These classes 
are well attended, and small wonder is it then that the 
artistic skill of the French and their pre-eminence as industrial 
designers should gain universal acclamation. 

Considering these outstanding features of French technical 
education, could England produce such evidence to show 
that similar measures have been tried, or, on the other hand, 
prove that France has not materially benefited by this in- 
estimable boon which is hers ? 

Now let us turn to the near neighbour of France, the 
acknowledged commercial rival of England—Germany. We 
find that education accommodates itself to all possible re- 
quirements of every social class, and, moreover, is practically 
homogeneous throughout the Empire. The educational 
system of Germany resembles a vast and highly organized 
machine, every part of which has a direct bearing on the 
other. Recognition of the value of technical instruction is 
plainly shown by the fact that throughout the Empire there 
exist no fewer than 468 Gymmnasia, of which number 228 
supply specialized technical instruction. These are not 
merely places where so-called " lectures " are given, but 
institutions doing sound work, where the utilitarian point 
of view is kept uppermost in mind. Among the chief of 
these may be mentioned fifteen schools of mining, the same 
number for architecture, twenty for naval engineers, nine 
institutes of forestry, and brewing academies, together with 
the technical high schools and special trade schools similar 
to those under French control. With such institutions as 
these, it is not surprising to find that the Germans themselves 
have admitted that " the most important industries have been 
created by means of education afforded in technical schools." 
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Such a reputation is naturally regarded with national jealousy, 
and the vital necessity for its standard maintenance is 
manifested in the care bestowed on the rising generation. 
To prevent any break in the education of children after they 
leave the primary school, there exists a highly organized 
system of contirmation schools, in which elementary instruc- 
tion is further pursued and subsequently specialized with 
a view to different occupations. Then, too we find that there 
is a lavish expenditure on the education of leaders of the 
various industries, and accordingly technical schools are 
equipped in such a manner that genuine success shall be the 
outcome of the nation's efforts. The study of chemistry in 
Germany has been attended with unprecedented results. In 
recent years,. 3,000 highly trained chemists have left their 
country to take up high positions elsewhere. In Germany 
itself, the success of the chemical trades has been attributed 
to the utilization of the results of the researches and conclu- 
sions of specialists in the chemistry field. By the application 
of science to industry, they have been enabled to increase the 
yield of sugar from the beet, and when it is remembered that 
we buy of beet-sugar to the extent of ten millions annually, 
the relation between science and industry is most strongly 
emphasized. Again, engineering laboratories were provided 
in Germany long before any such places were thought about in 
England. Their Universities, too (twenty-two in number), 
have attained a high degree of perfection, and their methods 
have been closely followed by other countries. No people 
take more pride in their Universities, and certainly no govern- 
ment has been more liberal in its grants to such institutions. 
The duties of State to individual, and of individual to State, 
are mutually recognized as being logically reciprocal. 

The main principles which are characteristic of German 
technical instruction may be briefly summed up as (1) giving 
the highest possible scientific training to those who will pro- 
bably occupy the highest posts in industrial works ; (2) giving 
a sound, general, and practical education to artisans and 
workpeople; (3) giving secondary education under conditions 
which places it within the reach of all classes. 

Gazing upon the prodigious strides with which Germany is 
making her way to the fore, and reflecting upon the means 
that have been taken to secure this end, can anybody instance 
another country in which the connexion between commercial 
prosperity and the machinery of education is so strongly 
marked ? 

Space forbids us to treat of other countries, but a few facts 
will indicate that the diffusion of technical instruction is not con- 
fined to Germany. Austria leads the way in point of numbers, 
the technical institutes totalling some four thousand. Italy 
IS the possessor of three hundred industrial and commercial 
_ Schools (mostly State-aided, many State-maintained). Switzer- 
land has about the same number, and the smallest European 
State may be justly proud that a Swiss firm can sell electrical 
machinery in competition with England at 20 per cent. higher 
prices, because they can guarantee their output with greater 
accuracy than we can. Belgium has State Universities at 
Ghent and Liége, and an independent one at Brussels, which 
was established in 1834 as a protest against the predominance 
given to University training for clerics. It maintains a parti- 
ality for science and medicine, and a well organized polytech- 
nical school is in connexion with it. The‘ Land of the Rising 
Sun" has already proved that this reputation is appropriate 
with regard to educational affairs. Even in a country of such 
recent development there are already established numerous 
industrial, commercial, and technical institutes. Our cousins 
on the other side of tke Atlantic have not developed technical 
education consistently with their customarily reputed energetic 
methods. ` They have not been idle in the matter, however, 
but have gained their knowledge from Europe, and, as a 
result, forty-four technical institutes have been founded in 
America, and additions to this number are assured. 

Making a brief résumé of the foreign systems of technical 
education, we should notice the following prominent features: 
—(1) the great importance of the adaptation and correlation 
of the work of technical institutes to local requirements and 
conditions ; (2) the marked necessity for the existence of an 
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intimate connexion between primary, secondary, and technical 
instruction; (3) the schools have been organized and con- 
trolled by Governmental or Local Authority, acting in co-oper- 
ation with employers and merchants; this has resulted in 
making the education direct, practical, and scientific; (4) the 
prevailing difficulty of being able to formulate a complete 
national system of technical instruction. 

With the military question to the fore, it is well to notice 
that the educational influence of a sound military system is all 
too frequently ignored. Yet, so potent for national good is 
this auxiliary influence that no educationist can afford to dis- 
parage it. Observation shows that, where the military system 
is most highly developed (e.g., Germany, Switzerland, and 
France), there also is to be found the most practically effi- 
cient system of national education; for " universal and com- 
pulsory military service is regarded as the natural corollary 
to universal and compulsory national education." As the 
entire manhood of the country is reviewed by responsible 
authority at an age when the capacity for tuition reaches its 
maximum, a unique opportunity is afforded of giving education 
to those who may have neglected primary instruction. More- 
over, subjection to discipline and development of the physical 
powers tend towards the elimination of misery in the lower 
classes of the community, and therefore, by the inculcation of 
self-restraint and healthy activity of mind and body, a way is 
prepared for the easier, quicker, and more efficient intellectual 
education of succeeding generations. This is a question which 
requires separate consideration; but reference has been made 
to it because it shows plainly that correlation in State matters 
can be effected just as much as in scholastic subjects. 

(To be continued.) 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


“Golden Treasury Series." — Poems of T. E. Brown. 
Selected and arranged, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by H. F. B. and H. G. D. (2s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This is a most welcome addition to the “Golden Treasury 
Series." The personality of T. E. Brown reveals itself in his 
poems. There is more than this to make them welcome com- 
panions; but it is much to have intercourse through them 
with a mind so simply human, so humorous, tender, not only, 
though especially, to women and children, honest, cantankerous, 
consistently rebellious against what it felt, to use Hawthorne's 
phrase, to be contrary to its genius. 

This selection from his poeins is well chosen to show these 
qualities, his love of Nature, and his dramatic power when 
his sympathies were roused. “ Old John,” " Chalse a Killey," 
" Ne sit Ancillae," ‘ Hot Wells," “ Aber Stations" show the 
width and truth of those sympathies, when life was untram- 
melled by elaborate conventions and machinery, for which 
Brown had little use. “I’m here at Clifton grinding at the 
Mill" and " Sermon at Clevedon " testify to the rebellious- 
ness, and throw a light of humour (enriching, not marring) on 
such lines as 

If thou could'st empty all thyself of self. 


Perhaps his humour comes out nowhere more delightfully 
than in the dramatic lyrics. To take but one example. 
There is the picture of the Manxmen in port invited ashore : 
To have dinner with her, aye! dinner, think of that now! a 
Hundred and sixty of us. —What ? aw, I’ll sweer. 
Dinner though ; so promised sure enough ; and the day come, 
And there wasn’ a sowl of us went, not a sowl, by gum! 


And wat for was that? What for? Just the shy, the shy! 


Two narrative poems are given in full—" Mary Quayle " and 
“ Bella Gorry." 

The volume contains a portrait of Brown as a young man— 
interesting, though not of the same interest as that in the 
volume of collected poems; a list of editions of his poems, and 
an introduction giving a short sketch of his life and work. 
This latter is sympathetic and enlightening— not, perhaps, so 
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enlightening with regard to his life at Clifton as the story told 
by Mr. Quiller-Couch of how, as a small boy of twelve, he had 
a wonderful walk with Brown, when they discoursed of poets 
and poetry, and how expectations of intercourse during his 
school years were realized only in this—that Brown, on meet- 
ing him, would give him a look as if they two shared an 
awkward secret. 

In two points we feel inclined to dispute the judgment of 
the Introduction—namely, when it deals with the lyrics, and 
with Brown's attitude towards Nature as compared with 

Wordsworth’s. If the lyrics in this volume are set side by 
side with some of our great English lyrics, Shelley’s or 
the Elizabethan’s, they seem often to lack in the swift move- 
ment of life, the freedom yet inevitableness of form, the in- 
tensiveness of great lyric poetry. Not that his lyrical work is 
weak or insincere—the words seem ludicrously inapplicable to 
work bearing his name—but his vessel is too heavily laden 
with his rich and various wares to emulate swift swallow- 
flights. Some of the shortest lyrics show him at his best 
in this kind: “ Vespers” or “ My. Garden," or, of longer 
ones, “ The Schooner,” with its more studied form and a 
deliberateness of motion that suits well with “the broad 
benediction of the West.” 

As to the second point: If, besides his love for the Nature 
" that had no need of a remoter charm," Wordsworth felt an 
intense interest in the influences of Nature on the human 
mind, his treatment of Nature is not necessarily any more 
" anthropocentric" than the Newtonian astronomy or latest 
scientific treatise on botany. Compare Brown's “ Wast- 
water to Scawfell" and “ The Excursion,” II., 693-724, or 
“There was a boy,” or “ The Prelude,” I., 357—400, and which 
shows more of the essential truth to Nature not only as in- 
fluencing the mind of man, but as she exists in and for 
herself ? , 

A few short notes at the end of the volume give some date 
of MSS., explanation of allusions, localities, &c. One ex- 
planation not given amongst them may be found in The 
Journal of Education, April, 1881, where " Chalse a Killey " 
first appeared. “One of his fancies was that Bishop Wilson 
had charged him to print a collection of hymns.” 


Latin Prose Composition. Part I., Notes on Grammar, 
Style, and Idiom. Part II., English Passages for Trans- 
lation into Latin. By Prof. W. R. HARDIE. (4s. 6d. net. 
E. Arnold.) 

This is a text-book composed by a ripe scholar and adapted 
for ripening scholars. For sixth-form and University Latin 
prose Holden's " Foliorum Centuriae " has long held the field, 
and, if only for the sake of change, we are glad to see a 
new selection, of which there are no traditional fair copies. 
In the three hundred odd passages chosen by Prof. Hardie 
there is more variety and more liveliness than in Holden. 

Part I. has the merit of being eminently suggestive and the 
corresponding defect of being widely discursive and frag- 
mentary. It raises far more questions than can be dealt 
with in a short review, and we can only touch on a few of 
them. 

In the preface Latin Prose Composition is distinguished as 
(1) a means of enforcing an exact knowledge of syntactical rules, 
(2) an exercise in literary style; and the first of these is called 
the German method and the second the English method. 
This, we may remark in passing, is hardly fair to Germany. 
For a Latin essay, we might safely back the Prima of a 
German Gymnasium against the sixth of an English public 
school. In the introduction the second method is further 
defined, but it is not clear what norm Prof. Hardie adopts or 
would wish to see adopted. “ We might, perhaps, conclude 
that our models are to be looked for between, say, 80 B.c., 
Cicero's youth, and 100 A.D., or a little later." But this range 
is so limited and qualified in the succeeding paragraphs that 
the apparent conclusion is " to keep to the Ciceronian age or 
assign to it a marked primacy." Against this restriction we 
must emphatically protest. An exact parallel would be to 
enforce on a German schoolboy Addisonian English as a 
model and to bar all later words and constructions as Silver 


English or neologisms. This purism seems to us a survival 
of the Renaissance which rendered the First Person of the 
Trinity by “ Jupiter Optimus Maximus,” and the Third Person 
by “ Mercurius," or " Interpres Deorum." 

Three paragraphs are devoted to the rendering of proper 
names, and various dodges are suggested for avoiding such 
inelegancies as " Bolingbrokius." All&his seems to us learned 
trifling, no more profitable than the solving of double acrostics. 
The section on grammar deals. with various subtleties and 
points omitted in school grammars. In treating the con- 
ditional sentence we doubt whether Prof. Hardie has im- 
proved on the orthodox doctrine. In sentences with the 
indicative, he lays down, the speaker does not know what the 
fact is; when the subjunctive is used, he does know what 
the fact is. The theory will not hold water. Test it by the 
following :—“ Si homo es, id quod es, semper esse te cogita ” ; 
"Si gladium quis apud te sana mente deposuerit, repetat 
insaniens, reddere peccaturus sit." 

The section on Prosody is a curious excrescence and is hardly 
justified by the plea that the writer of Latin prose should be 
able to render metrically a verse quotation. By far the mos 
valuable part of the introduction is “a brief survey of the 
resources of expression in Latin." The hints for turning such 
abstract terms as "theology," “fanaticism,” “ disinterested- 
ness," will be found of real assistance to the young composer, 
and they are, as they should be, hints — not cut-and-dried 
renderings. 


Folk-Lore of the Holy Land. By J. E. HANAUER. Edited 
by MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. (Duckworth & Co.) 

Happy the reviewer into whose hands this book comes! 
The present inhabitants of the Holy Land, whether Moslem, 
Christian, or Jewish, must have a pretty wit, for this is a 
marvellous collection of good stories. Indeed, it requires 
some moral effort to praise it as it deserves. It is one of 
those very good things which a man naturally wants to keep 
to himself, or whose existence he would divulge only to a. few 
chosen friends whom he could feel were worthy. The public, 
perhaps, were better told that the book is dull or merely a 
scientific study of folk-lore. But, as this would hardly be just 
to Mr. Hanauer or to the publishers, let it be known that there 
is a really good story on almost every page of this book, and 
let the following stand for example :— 

A carpenter was fitting the doors and lattice-work to a house newly 
built, when a stone over a window fell and broke one of his legs. He 
complained to Karakash, the impartial judge, who called the lord of 
the house and charged him with culpable negligence. ‘‘It is not my 
fault, but the builder's," pleaded the lord of the house. So the builder 
was sent for. 

The builder said that it was not his fault, because at the moment he was 


laying that particular stone a girl passed by in a dress of so bright a . 


red that he could not see what he was doing. 

The impartial judge caused search to be made for that girl. She was 
found and brought before him. — ** O, veiled one !” he said, **the red 
dress which you wore on such a day has cost this carpenter a broken 
leg, and so you must pay the damages." ‘‘It was not my fault, but the 
draper's," said the girl; ‘* because when I went to buy stuff for a dress 
he had none but that particular bright red." 

The draper was forthwith summoned. He said it was not his fault, 
because the English manufacturer had sent him only this bright red 
material, though he had ordered others. ** What, you dog !" cried 
Karakash, ** do you deal with the heathen ?”’ and he ordered the draper 
to be hanged from the lintel of his own door. The servants of justice 
took him and were going to hang him ; but he was a tall man, and the 
door of his house was low. So they returned to the kAdi, who inquired, 
* Is the dog dead ?" They replied, ** He is tall and the door of his 
house is very low. He will not hang there.” 

** Then hang the first short man you can find," said Karakash. 


There is also a story of how the mosquito got its buzz, 
which explains almost everything about animals all at once; 
but buy the book and read it. 


A Manual of Moral Instruction. By J. REID, M.A. 
(2s. 6d. net. Nelson.) 

The point lies in the application, and, after our douche of theory, we 
are keen to see how the Moral Instruction League applies its prin- 
ciples. The manual before us is for teachers, not for pupils, and gives 
notes for lessons in accordance with the Moral Instruction League 
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Syllabus. The lessons are triplicated, one for each of three standards 
under which the elementary school is classified. This ‘‘ concentric” 
method, as it is called, does not commend itself. We need for pupils 
of fifteen something more than an amplification of what they have learnt 
atten. That '* Heaven lies about us in our infancy ” is true in the sense 
that a whole category of vices and their corresponding virtues is un- 
known to the infant because of its age. We turn to the chapter on 
“ Purity,” and: find warnings against swear-words and slang, and, in 
the highest standard, hints on the culture of the imagination ; but of 
sexual purity not a syllable. ‘* Modesty,” in a subsequent chapter, is 
ueated as a synonym of ‘* Humility.” Another besetting sin—at 
least, of the town child—gambling, is not mentioned. With this de- 
murrer we can praise the manual as clear and practical. It is strictly 
non-religious and the question of sanctions is skilfully avoided. The 
child is taught not to lie because it is not right and because it is not 
per but ‘‘ right" is nowhere defined. There is nothing here to 
offend the most orthodox, and, as the author maintains, it might 
profitably be used in Sunday schools. There are, as is natural, some 
inconsistencies. Thus, on page 175, we read: ‘‘ We ought to obey 
always," ard, on the opposite page, ** We should only obey the right 
persons." ‘* Casuistry " means something more than *' discovering a 
good motive for every action."  ** Francis Bacon, one of the first 
scientists, would have been put to death for his love of truth if he had 
not hidden himself" is an amusing slip of the pen. To sum up our 
impressions, the manual would be excellent in the hands of a good 


oes but, unless life were breathed into them, the lessons would be 
ull. 


A Scheme of Moral Instruction. Edited by Canon E. R. BERNARD. 
Second Edition, Revised. (6d. John Davis.) 

Tbis is an interesting text-book at the moment, being an attempt 
to base moral instruction wholly on the Bible. Given the limitation, 
it is well done; but the insufficiency is apparent. Thus, on civic 
virtues there is but one sentence: ‘‘For older children something 
may be added on the idea of loyalty, . . . which will lead on to 
patriotism.” i 


The Religions of the Worid. By the Rev. E. D. PRICE. 
(Is. net. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

This is a useful little book, giving in a short compass the main facts 
of existing religions. The writer confines himself to facts, and makes 
no attempt to philosophize. Readers to whom Jainism, Taouism, 
and Shintoism are meaningless labels will find exactly what they want. 
In the respective spaces alloted there is a lack of proportion. The 
Anglican Church has eighteen pages, while savage religions —totemism. 
fetishism, &c.—are polished off in a couple of pages. For ‘* Bushido ” 
we search in vain the index. 


Fair Copies. A. H. CRUICKSHANK. 
Black well.) 
Mr. Cruickshank was a Hertford scholar, and this scholarly volume 
contains a selection of the Fair Copies of the Latin hexameters and 
elegiacs given during the last twenty years, presumably to his 
Winchester pupils. The majority of the pieces set are within the 
powers of a clever sixth-form boy, but there are some vers de société of 
which the ripest scholar could only attempt a loose paraphrase. A 
test which some of the most admired modern versions will not stand is 
this—could we, without knowing the original, reproduce from the Latin 
or Greek version something approximating in sense to the original? 
Here is a couplet from the first copy :— 


** Chloris opinatur : quoties vox nota per aures 
Intrat, opinati nos quasi jure sumus." 


We would defy any one who did not know Mr. R. C. Lehmann's pret 
lines to translate. On the other hand, Thackeray's ‘‘Jolly Jack ” is 
rendered in Latin that Ovid would have understood and appreciated— 


** When village Solons cursed the Lords 
And called the malt-tax sinful.”’ 


** Paganusque Solon quum diceret esse senatum 
Iniustum, si non vilia vina forent." 
We might ask, however, why Jack should be made a soldier. There 
are a few other points we have queried. Pope’s ‘‘chemist,” in vi., is 
not a physician, but an alchemist. Vez;ó (page 17) is not Ovidian 
quantity. 
“ Rivum utinam audirem patrium per saxa sonentem 
Quo Corimela madet solis adusta face," 
is the worst couplet in the volume. It would be hard to find in Ovid 
a parallel to the first elision and the final fäcë is a rare exception. 
Audirem should be audiam and madet quite fails to reproduce the 
pore of “the burn go running through the heat past Corrymeela.” 
n xii. vilas and stipant as the first feet in two consecutive lines 
offend, and we doubt whether *'turris quae surgit in arbore" would 
convey to a Roman **the embosom'd spire.” In xxii. can “‘ Pudor " 
signify 66 Shame"? 
The Horace Pocket Book. Arranged by S. E. WINBOLT. 
(2s. net. Constable.) 
The editor's ** Virgil Pocket Book" has proved a success and 


(2s. 6d. net. Oxford : 


Horace lends himself better than Virgil to selections. It is such a cave 

of Aladdin that we cannot complain if Mr. Winbolt has left untouched 

some of our favourite gems. He may have been right in not acceding 

to his friend the elderly vicar's request for a whole section of love songs, 

but we might surely have had the immortal Lydia and Horace duet. 

The Lalages ‘‘et toutes ces filles-là'" may be as unreal as Moore's **Peris," 

but is there no ** sincere feeling" in ‘‘sed cur, heu ! Ligurine, cur” ? 
Again, the ‘‘relicta non bene parmula"' is a personal trait more 

characteristic of Horace than his borrowed ‘‘ pro patria mori." Where 

is Scaliger's favourite ode, ** Quem tu, Melpomene, semel," and the 

** Persicos odi’’ so exquisitely paraphrased by Thackeray ? But what. 
selection would ever satisfy the lover of Horace? The translation is 

generally adequate, though not always elegant—/es/e the first extract : 

** Slighting the gods has brought many a woe tothe Queen of the West, 

to her sorrow.” We have noted a few mistranslations: ‘* pellitis 

ovibus " is not ‘‘ fleecy flocks” ; ** campus et area” isnot ‘‘ the plain”; 

‘t ridiculus mus” is not ** tomfool mouse”; ‘‘ire per extentum funem ” 

is loosely paraphrased *'* to have marvellous powers." In the well known 

crux ‘‘immunis aram" the comparative d/andior is ignored. 


Passages for Latin Elegiac Verse, with Hints in English-Latin Gradus. 
By C. H. ST. L. RussELL. (3s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Russell has proved his skill as a composer of Latin verse and is 
skilful also in imparting to others the tricks of the trade. His hints 
show well what dodges are to be employed and what pitfalls are to be 
avoided. The book is perhaps too ambitious. It starts with what 
might be set in the Shell—‘‘ The sun rises, night departs” to be ex- 
panded into a couplet and ends with /ours de force, like the ** Walrus 
and the Carpenter." We are sorry that Mr. Russell clings to the 
fetish of the Ovidian elegiac; even quadrisyllabic endings, let alone 
trisyllables, are barred. The passages on the whole are well selected, 
though it would have been better to exclude such as have been rendered 
in the ** Arundines Cami," and similar volumes. We must enter a mild 
protest against the most prosaic suggestion that Matthew Arnold’s 
** Strew on her roses, roses," is addressed to a ballet dancer. 


Du Bartas en Angleterre. Par H. ASHTON. (Paris: Emile Lacore.) 

This monograph by an Englishman, Doctor of Letters in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, deserves a longer notice than we can afford it. Mr. 
Ashton proves himself ‘‘ doctus sermones utriusque linguae," and he 
corrects the mistakes and misjudgments both of English and of French 
editors, commentators, and critics. His main thesis is an explanation 
of the extraordinary popularity that Du Bartas enjoyed no less in 
England than at home and its sudden collapse some twenty years 
after his death. Contrary to the general opinion, he shows that his 
fame in both countries was of nearly equal duration. If in England 
his star rose somewhat later, it was but a little later in the setting. 
This is fully proved by the full bibliography appended. The indebted- 
ness of Milton to Du Bartas is a trite theme, but it is here treated 
with unprejudiced originality. It is shown that in Milton's earlier 
poems there are coincidences of language too numerous to be acci- 
dental, but that in the two ** Paradises”’ there are few, and that the 
parallel passages adduced by Dunster and others have mostly a common 
source in the Bible. More interesting to us are the chapters on 
Sylvester as a translator. His fideiity is well maintained against the 
critics who regard him as a loose paraphrast. Thus Dr. Grosart, mis- 
led by the italics, failed to perceive that passages where England and 
London are substituted for France and Paris are not interpolations, 
but, except in this respect, pretty close translations. 

The '* Wrecker,” in Sylvester's translation, is a poem of some 23,000 
lines, and we question whether any living Englishmen except Prof. 
Saintsbury, who takes all English poetry for his province, has read it 
through. The oases in this Sahara are rare, and the discoverer who 
is tempted by the morceaux that Mr. Ashton has selected, with a keen 
flair for true poetry, will be like to be choked with the sand. For 
one nightingale we have a Homeric catalogue of fishes : 

** Seas have (as well as Skies) Sun, Moon, and Stars: 
(As well as Ayre) Swallows, and Rooks, and Stares : 
(As well as Earth) Vines, Roses, Nettles, Millions, 
Pinks, Gilliflowers, Mushrooms, and many millions 
Of other plants "— 


and so on for a whole book, with rare reliefs of the travelled gallants 
who 
‘* ]angvish with an extream Desire 
To see the smoak of their dear Native Fire” ; 


and humorous conceits, as of the adulterous Sargas, who 


** Courting the Shee-Goats on the grassie shore, 
Would love their Husbands that had horns before." 


We know not whether to wonder more at the translator who had 
the patience to English such stuff or at the public that relished it. 
Sylvester’s original poems hardly come within the author's venue ; 
but, in estimating his influence, we cannot overlook his noble lyrics— 
not only ‘A Contented Mind” and '*The Soule's -Errand," which 
have found their way into anthologies, but the ** Letanies.” The book 
is admirably printed, and we have come across only two errors of the 
press —** Ponsonhy " for ** Ponsonby,” and “‘ treble” for ‘‘ tremble.” 
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Short History of English Literature. By MARGARET A. NASH. 
(Is. 4d. net. Jarrold.) 

This is in no sense of the word a history, nor even a chronicle of 
English literature, but a descriptive catalogue. Names are printed in 
leaded type, arranged in something of a chronological order, and under 
each of them is a description or comment varying in length from a few 
lines to as many pages. We take a specimen at random: ‘‘ Jonathan 
Swift, 1667-1745, was a Dean and the author of the famous ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels.’ It is a satire on society, but is enjoyed by children as a sort 
of fairy tale.” The same paragraph is repeated in a somewhat enlarged 
form between the names of Gay and Keats. A cursory glance has 
revealed some strange blunders. ‘* The Langue d'Oc or Provençal was 
spoken in the North of France." Walter Map’s great work is ‘*‘ De 
Nuges Curialum." Wordsworth is ‘‘ the antipode (sic) of poor Burns." 
* Darwin introduced the theory of man's descent from the monkey 
tribe," and Herbert Spencer developed it with the theory known as 
the *' Survival of the Fittest.” ‘* Victor Hugo, author of * The Miser- 
able Ones,’ is the French Dickens.” Jane Austen is sandwiched be- 
tween George Eliot and Miss Braddon, and George Meredith is coupled 
with Edna Lyall, Rosa N. Carey, Richard Mann, and Ethel Turner. 


The Scholar’s Cartoons. (Hanfstaengl.) 

We have received the first two numbers of this series of decorative 
lithographs illustrative of English his'ory, both by Mr. John Hassall— 
‘ The Arrival of Julius Caesar’? and ‘‘ The Defeat of the Armada.” 
A galley is off a coast of low chalk hills; on board it is a group of 
captains at the prow, and soldiers are winding up a catapult. The 
grouping is good and the colouring bright and pleasant. las Mr. 
Hassall any authority for the trousers? In the Armada picture the 
boarding of a Spanish galleon is graphically presented ; but apparently 
one Spanish ship is firing into another. The names of Walter Crane 
and Frank Brangwyn will commend others of the cartoons. The 
price of the set of ten is, to schools, £3 net, or 7s. 6d. each. 


English History Illustrated from Original Sources. | 1603-1660. 
By F. J. WEAVER. (2s. 6d. A. & C. Black.) 

Mr. Weaver has made a judicious selection of contemporary docu- 
ments and extracts, drawing upon Clarendon, Rushworth, Sir John 
Davies, Milton, Sprigg, l'epys, and other writers. There are also con- 
siderable extracts from Cromwell's letters and speeches. In most 
cases the selections will do much to vivify the history. Occasionally—as, 
for example, in the case of the ** Story of Virginia "—they are, perhaps, 
rather too brief and scrappy to be of mucn value. Information about 
the authorities used and lists of modern books are given. The illustra- 
tions are taken from contemporary pictures. 


Messrs. Macmillan send us specimens of Wall Pictures of Farm 
Animals. 'The cows and horses are actual portraits of prize-winners. 
We can commend them as at once artistic and instructive. Price 
3s. 6d. each ; or, in unglazed fumed oak, 5s. 


BRIDGE and Lake’s Martial, Books 7.-VI.—Mr. Henry Frowde 
writes to point out that the question asked by our reviewer— whether 
a second volume is to follow—is answered in Zhe Journal of June, 
1907, when the first volume, Books VIL.-XIL, was reviewed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE IN MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,— There is a story told of how a benevolent Canadian 
Government, desirous of teaching agriculture to the Indians 
under its jurisdiction, supplied the tribes with ploughs and 
then waited five years before supplying them with the horses 
to pull the ploughs. Are we not adopting a similar procedure 
in enforcing new methods in modern language teaching before 
ascertaining by whom these methods are likely to be used? 
By common consent, the ideal modern language master is the 
University trained graduate, who has spent sufficient time 
abroad to have obtained a sound conversational knowledge of 
the language he is destined to teach. But—and there is here 
a very big " but "—is such a master within the reach of the 
average school? From a common-sense financial standpoint, 
the answer must be in the negative. The smaller schools 
simply cannot afford to pay salaries sufficient to induce men 
to undergo such a training. Much Utopian nonsense has been 
talked of late about higher salaries; but in many cases, 
especially in country districts, the answer of the Authorities 
must always be a non possumus. The ideal master being 


thus barred on financial grounds, upon what class of master 
have these schools to rely for the success of their language 
tuition? The class the majority do rely upon is that of 
University pass men, who have spent at the most a few weeks' 
holiday on the Continent. Now, at the University, modern 
languages form only one of the several groups of subjects 
required for a degree. Consequently, not more than a fifth of 
the student's time is usually devoted to their study. Again, 
the conversational knowledge of modern languages acquired 
at the average University is notoriously slight. The professors 
may, and often do, lecture in the foreign tongue, but little or 
no attempt is made to obtain conversational fluency from 
their pupils. Can men so trained, one may ask in all serious: 
ness, be expected to teach a language successfully " on con- 
versational lines" ? Recently a few education committees, 
notably that of Bradford, have rejected this fetish worship of 
the B.A., and have appointed their modern language masters 
only after a viva voce examination of their linguistic attain. 
ments. They, at least, make sure of getting men with whom 
successful teaching on modern lines is possible. The true 
solution of the difħculty, however, seems to lie in recognizing 
the status of the class of language masters so largely in vogue 
in the smaller schools of France—t.e., men who have passed 
their Matriculation (baccalauréat) and then spent sufficient 
time abroad to be able to pass a viva voce examination in the 
foreign tongue. Let us demand, by way of qualification, from 
our modern language masters (a) the matriculation certificate 
of a University, or, perhaps better still, the Licentiateship of 
the College of Preceptors; (b) evidence of having followed 
a recognized course of foreign literature, such as may be 
obtained at the Scottish Universities ; (c) sufficient residence 
abroad for obtaining the higher diploma of the Alliance Fran- 
caise or the Society of French Professors; and much of 
the present want of success in our modern language teaching 
will disappear.—Yours, &c., H. D.C. LEE. 


THE JOINT BOARD CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION 
IN FRENCH. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR,—I have read “A French Teacher's" letter in 
the September number of your esteemed journal, and, lest 
your readers might think that it accurately represents the 
views of all school teachers, I venture to send you the follow- 
ing remarks for publication. “Qui n'entend qu'une cloche 
n'entend qu'un son," says the French proverb. 

Your correspondent is obviously an advocate of the reform 
method, and does not like formal grammar, an attitude for 
which I should be the last to blame him. But how can he 
fail to see that he has the remedy in his own hands, and that 
Part B of the paper was evidently intended for candidates 
taught on “reform” lines? He asks: " How is it possible 
to prepare candidates for questions of this kind and to teach 
them, at the same time, French which can be of some use to 
them?" But there is no reason at all why he should prepare 
candidates “ for questions of this kind." All he need do is t? 
instruct his pupils to answer Part B—which they ought to be 
able to do easily if their “ reform” teaching has been sound. 
It is true that Part B, this year, contained a question of à 
kind which "A French Teacher" rightly condemns, and 
which I do not like any better than he does, but that I5 2" 
isolated instance; it need not—and let us hope, will not 
occur again, and it does not impair the great value of the 
alternative offered to the candidates. The obligation to choose 
) shortens the scanty hour given to them for answering: e 
‘A French Teacher." That is all the thanks the Joint Boa 
get from him for trying to meet the wishes of reformers: S 
it reasonable ? | 

But let us consider his criticisms of Part A. There a 
still many teachers who do believe in the necessity of formal 
grammar. According to your correspondent, they aa 
fairly treated in this year's paper. The question on gen lite 
comes in for a good deal of adverse comment. I should 
to point out: (a) That the most crying defect in the Fre? 
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composition of boys and girls alike is their disgraceful care- 
lessness or ignorance of genders, even in the case of the most 
common words (jour, année, pays, travail, &c.). On this 
point the published reports of various examining bodies pro- 
vide interesting reading, and show conclusively that thorough 
drilling in genders is an absolute necessity. (b) That the 
questions asked referred to the easiest and most easily re. 
membered classes of nouns, admitting of very few exceptions 
—only one exception in the case of nouns in -ence (silence), 
only two in the case of nouns in -ent (dent and jument). 
Thus, at the cost of memorizing three words—not a very great 
' effort—the student is absolutely sure of the gender of over 
one thousand words—an advantage, it seems to me, out of all 
proportion to the small amount of trouble entailed. 

As to the gender of words in -£é, which apparently puzzles 
“A French Teacher" considerably, I put the question the 
other day to a class of little girls in a convent school. Seven 
girls out of thirteen at once put their hand up: "L'été, sir, is 
a masculine noun in -Zé," said the one who was told to give 
the answer. Any child who has worked with the pictures of 
the " four seasons" can find at least that one word without 
any harrowing efforts. 

Coming to the question on pronouns, your correspondent 
asks: “Is it not enough to make your brain whirl?" If he 
had read the paper more carefully, he would have seen that 
the sentences for translation are not " another question," but 
part of the theoretical question, and were obviously meant as 
a practical illustration of it, so that the candidates should 
have no difficulty in grasping the point. To translate the 
sentences seems to our critic “easy enough"; but, when it 
comes to stating the reasons which determine his choice of 
pronouns, he declares himself nonplussed. (Can it be that 
he writes French intuitively, as many Frenchmen do, without 
being able to account for his constructions? If so, what a 
damaging admission for a teacher to make!) He then asks, 
rather dramatically: “ Would somebody be kind enough to do 
it?"—Yes, I will do it. Here is the rule:* The indirect 
object is represented by a disjunctive pronoun whenever the 
accusative is any other pronoun than le, la, or les. Thus: 

Je vous recommanderai à lui,” but "Je puis vous le re- 
commander'—a very simple rule, easy to remember, and 
admitting of no exception. I$ it were more generally known 
it would put an end to the uncertainty displayed by most 
pupils in the use of personal pronouns. Your correspondent 
seems to look upon this question as a sort of Chinese puzzle. 
I don't. I consider it as one of the essentials of syntax, and 
I am glad that its importance was recognized by the examiners. 


— Believe me, yours truly, ANOTHER FRENCH TEACHER. 


. [As we cannot continue the correspondence, we may in 
Justice to “A French Teacher" make two comments. 
(1) " Aunt" and “slut” are the only two English feminines 
in -¢; yet, if English boys were asked for exceptions to the 
rule "-£ neuter," how many would recall them? (2) A rule 
is not a reason.—Eb.]| l 


MEN'S AND WOMEN'S SALARIES. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR,—Your correspondent, “ Woman Teacher,” is indignant 
at the action of the Bristol Education Committee in offering 
less salary to a woman than to a man for the same work. 
What would she say with regard to posts in which women are 
required to do more work than men and yet receive less than 
half their salaries ? 

Inspectors in the Indian educational service begin on a 
monthly salary of Rs. 500, which rises by yearly increments 
of Rs.50 to Rs.1,000, and they are all of one grade.  In- 
Spectresses are of three grades, and their salaries are as 
follows :— First Inspectress, Rs. 500, rising to Rs. 600 ; Second 
Inspectress, Rs.450to Rs. 500; Third Inspectress, Rs. 400 to 
Rs.450. It takes the Second Inspectress five years to reach 


+ 


Cf., Moriarty’s ‘Grammar’? (Parallel Series), $$671, 675. 
Dent’s ** Première Grammaire Francaise,” $106, &c. 


the initial salary of an Inspector, and, as promotion goes by 
seniority, the Third Inspectress can hardly hope to receive 
Rs. 600 under less than fifteen years’ service. 

There are personal allowances for Inspectors—two of 
Rs. 250, rising to Rs.500, which are given to selected in- 
dividuals, and one of Rs. 100, which every Inspector receives 
after fifteen years’ service. The Inspectresses receive no per- 
sonal allowances. This last point is interesting as showing 
the utter want of logic in this question of remuneration. On 
account of their sex the Inspectresses receive low salaries, 
and presumably their sex should render them less able than 
men to withstand the effects of an Eastern climate. If, how- 
ever, in spite of their weakness, they succeed in completing 
fifteen years’ service, they should, for their extra fortitude, 
receive a higher compensation than men. But they receive 
nothing. 

The work of an Inspector consists in the control of the 
subordinate inspecting officers in his circle and the in- 
spection of ordinary colleges and secondary schools. There 
are separate Inspectors for European and technical schools 
and for training colleges. 

The work of an Inspectress consists in the control of the 
subordinate inspecting officers in her circle—which is gener- 
ally twice the size of that of an Inspector—the inspection of 
colleges, secondary and middle schools for girls, both Euro- 
pean and ordinary, and of all technical and training schools 
for girls; also the entire management and control of the 
Government schools for girls, the number of which varies 
from thirty-one to a hundred in each circle. The amount of 
travelling done by an Inspectress is much larger than that 
done by an Inspector, since her jurisdiction extends over a 
much larger area. Her knowledge of the vernaculars must 
be more thorough than his, since in many of the girls' schools 
no English is spoken. . 

The appointment of an Inspectress is made by the Secre- 
tary of State, as in the case of an Inspsctor, and, in most 
cases, her qualifications are the same as his. There is 
absolutely no reason, beyond that of the supposed inferiority 
of sex, why there should be any difference in the amount of 
remuneration. 

The Association of Head Mistresses in England has among 
its objects the following :—* To support and protect the status 
and interests of women engaged in education"; . . . and at 
the Annual Conference held in june, 1907, a unanimous 
resolution was passed disapproving of the position assigned 
to women on the Inspectorate of the Board of Education. 
In view of the fact that the Association has recently resolved 
to extend some of the privileges of membership to women 
working in the Colonies, India, and the Dependencies, the 
points stated above concerning the Inspectorate in India may 
seem worthy of its consideration.—Yours, &c., 

A WOMAN. 


CHELMSFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR,—The case of Mr. F. W. Rogers, until recently Head 
Master of the Chelmsford Grammar School, to which atten- 
tion is drawn in The Journal of Education for September, 
is analogous to one which has come within the range of my 
own experience. 

In a remote shire in the West of England, and in a county 
town proverbial for its enlightenment and proud of its cele- 
brity as " an educational centre," there existed, some sixteen 
years back, the embryo of a Girls’ Grammar School. It 
boasted a slender endowment, a lethargic governing body, 
no premises, absolutely no equipment, and under forty girls. 
The head mistress was entitled to the annual stipend of 
an The sum annually assigned to the teaching staff was 

70. 

At the end of thirteen years, the numbers had increased to 
120; the school was in receipt of a substantial annual subsidy 
from the County Council; it had been recognized by the 
Board of Education as eligible to receive grants and to pro- 
vide instruction for the pupil-teachers from the town and 
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surrounding districts; new premises had been erected, and a 
large and efficient teaching staff secured. Throughout these 
thirteen years, the girls had acquitted themselves creditably 
in all public examinations ; the moral tone of the school was 
admittedly beyond reproach, and it had gained for itself an 
honourable reputation in the town and county. 

This satisfactory result had been brought about only by an 
expenditure of self-sacrifice which may not be wholly un- 
intelligible to Mr. F. W. Rogers, although difficult of appre- 
hension to the average governing body or to the officious clerk 
who steers their financial policy. From first to last the Head 
Mistress had herself subsidized the Assistant Mistresses’ 
Fund, and had cheerfully accepted all minor privileges of a 
similar character. Many recruits were enlisted for the teach- 
ing staff, whose enthysiasm for the cause contrasted strangely 
with their starvation pay. Nothing short of this undergirding 
of the ship would have kept her afloat until the harbour was 
in sight. 

Once safely in port, the governors boarded the vessel and 
intimated to the Head Mistress, under threat of instant dis- 
missal, that " the interests of the school" called for her 
immediate resignation. As a protest against the social 
iniquity of these proceedings, the entire teaching staff re- 
signed and many of the children were withdrawn. The Head 
Mistress, however, was left to face the financial problem of the 
unexpired lease of her boarding house, freely used for school 
purposes; the futility of seeking another headship under the 
stigma of an enforced resignation; the impossibility of fresh 
effort, crushed by an overpowering sense of injustice, and the 
wreckage of faith and hope. 

" One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin," and it 
may encourage Mr. F. W. Rogers to realize that his is not an 
isolated case, but that scattered up and down the country 
there are others who, like himself, have ministered of their 
substance towards the inauguration of the new regime and on 
whom it has heavily and relentlessly laid its hand.—Yours 
faithfully, M. M. 

October 21, 1908. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESSES AND THE ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS (MASTERS) BILL. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SiR,—In your reference to the Endowed Schools 
(Masters) Bill in the August issue of your paper, you com- 
ment on the fact that women are not so much as mentioned. 
"This, of coursc, implies that the interests of women teacbers 
are not protected by the Bill. Will you, therefore, kindly 
allow me to make public the action which has been taken by 
the Association of Assistant Mistresses, whereby the position 
of women is now adequately safeguarded ? 

In the name of our Association I wrote to the President of 
the Board of Education, drawing his attention to the omission 
of any direct reference to women in the Endowed Schools 
(Masters) Bill, and asking whether the provisions of the Bill 
covered women teachers in boys’ and girls’ schools or whether 
it would be necessary to amend this present Bill in order to 
place them on the same footing as masters. The following is 
the letter I received from Whitehall :— 

Whitehall, London, S. W. 
July 15, 1908. 

Dear Madam, — In reply to your letter of the 14th instant I am 
desired by Mr. Runciman to say that the provisions ol the En- 
dawed Schools (Masters) Bill will apply to all mistresses teaching 
in endowed schools which come within the definition set out in 
Clause 3 of the Bill. —I am, yours faithfully, 

G. E. P. MURRAY. 
I may add that this pronouncement has been confirmed by 
other expert authorities whom we consulted and who assured 
us that, as women were undoubtedly covered by the In- 
terpretation Act, any amendment to the Bill would be 
unnecessary.—Yours faithfully, 
EDITH M. BANCROFT, 

President of the Association of Assistant Mistresses. 

36 Clarendon Road, Redland, Bristol, 
September 25, 1908. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL NURSERY. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r.—An exhibition lately held in London under the auspices 
of the Institute of Hygiene includes a “ Model School Nursery," 
which purports to fulfil the recommendations of the report of 
the Consultative Committee on the School Attendance of 
Children under five. It is right that educationists should 
point out that to keep little children in an enclosed space 
which partakes of the character of a sinall menagerie, to 
surround them with garish appliances furnished by obliging 
emporiums, and chosen without any relation to their edu- 
cational value or to their artistic fitness, is by no means to 
carry out these recommendations. While it is true that 
children under five should not be subjected to formal train- 
ing in the three R's, every student of psychology knows how 
plastic they are to all kinds of influences, mental and moral, 
as well as physical. The report clearly desiderates the em- 
plovment of trained and skilful teachers who shall have made 
a study of the conditions of physical and mental development, 
and who shall be able to direct the activities of the children 
so as to secure this. It is to be regretted that the promoters 
of the exhibition did not consult the heads of kindergarten 
institutions in order that the recommendations of the Con- 
sultative Committee might receive an educational interpre- 
tation.—Yours faithfully, M. M. PENSTONE, 

Lyceum Club, Piccadilly. Governor of the National 

October 27, 1908. Froebel Union. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. | 


EAST LONDON COLLEGE. 


Mr. H. Byron Heywood has been appointed Assistant Lecturer 
in the Mathematical Department. Mr. Heywood took a First Class 
in Honours in Mathematics and Physics at the Final Examination for 
the Degree of Bachelor of Science in 1903, and has recently received 
the degree of Doctor of Science from the University of Paris. 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The following entrance scholarships have been awarded in Natural 
Science:— 4145, B. W. Armstrong, Boston Grammar School; 75 
guineas, F. P. Bennett, University College, Cardiff; 50 guineas, J. K. 
M. Whigham, Westminster City School ; 50 guineas, F. C. Robbs, 
Clarence College, Gravesend. University Scholarships :—60 guineas, . 
A. W. Bourne, B.A., Downing College, Cambridge ; 60 guineas, 
W. A. Berry, Queen's Cullege, Belfast; Epsom College Scholar, 
E. P. Langley. 


OXFORD. 


Our readers will find below an unusually long list of losses by death 
during the seventeen weeks of the Long Vacation. 
Apart from the loss of no less than seven quite 
junior members of the University, which it is 
natural to feel especially deplorable, there are several well known 
names among the seniors, whose death will be the subject of particular 
and widespread regret in Oxford circles. Among these are certainly 
to be counted Dr. Bigg, a man of much learning, of many personal 
gifts, and a remarkab!e preacher; Louis Dyer, well known to a very 
wide circle of friends both in England and in America ; and Cuthbert 
Shields, formerly known as Robert Laing, whose weak health obliged 
him to live abroad for many years, and after his return prevented him 
from taking active part in the public life of the University, but whose 
rare endowments ok mind and character were deeply appreciated by 
his friends in Oxford, and particularly by young and old alike in his 
own College of Corpus Christi. To the:e should be added the well 
known name of Prof. Churton Collins, a scholar and lecturer of remark- 
able erudition in the history of English literature and recently a pro 
fessor of that subject in the University of Birmingham. Though he 
did not reside in Oxford after his degree, he was a constant visitor, 
and the secret is now revealed that the scholarship for the combin 
study of classics and English, recently founded by that eminent 
benefactor Mr. Passmore Edwards, was due to the suggestion of Mr. 
Churton Collins. 


Losses. 
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Besides the losses by death, the University has suffered two notable 

losses by retirement. Prof. Bywater was a scholar 
ioi et of high distinction and very wide repute for years 
before he succeeded, in 1893, to the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Greek previously held by Prof. Jowett. He was one of 
the earliest Readers appointed under the new statutes after the Com- 
mission. He is reputed to know the whole range of Greek history, 
literature, and criticism from the beginning down to Byzantine days 
and the Renaissance. It is hoped that his connexion with Oxford will 
not be broken by his retirement, and that his increased leisure may 
enable him to publish some of the stores of his wide knowledge. 


The professorship is, of course, a Crown appointment, and the 
expectation of most people in Oxford was realized 
by the selection. of Mr. Gilbert Murray for the 
vacant post. No doubt there are other scholars 
trained at Oxford who might have worthily filled the chair; but the 
various qualities which Mr. Murray possesses—such as originality, 
knowledge, literary insight and power, freshness and force of ex- 
position— are not easily to be found in combination. In these highly 
organized days, when undergraduates reading for the schools have 
time-tables filled with ‘‘ business” lectures, there is apt to be scanty 
attendance at lectures regarded as a luxury ; but many of us feel con- 
fdent that Mr. Murray will bring about a welcome change in that 
respect. 


His 
Successor. 


The other considerable loss is the departure of Prof. Miers to the 
important post of Principal in London University. 
Mr. Miers was elected, in 1895, Professor of 
Mineralogy, and he not only did excellent work in 
furthering his special study, but showed from the first a remarkable 
talent for organization generally. That the same man should be able 
to give efficient help to the Museum (of which he was Secretary), the 
Hebdomadal Council, the Science Board of Faculties, and the Press 
Delegacy, not to mention serving on Examiners’ Nominating Com- 
mittees (in Zoology, Botany, Scientific Engineering, Mining, and 
supervision of Geography teaching), is sufficient testimony not only to 
his industry, but to his great and deserved reputation as a practical 
man and capable organizer. It is also a typical example of the amount 
of work, unknown to outsiders, which is required, outside a man’s pro- 
fessional study, under the modern conditions of University life. 


Prof. Miers. 


We have often drawn attention in recenttimes to the steady extension 
Qf facilities for study in Oxford ; and the current 
number of the Gazette contains a good illustration 
of this fact. We have, in the same number, a full 
list of the arrangements for instruction in the School of Geography ; for 
the lectures and other instruction in Forestry ; for lectures and informal 
teaching and a ‘‘ Seminar " in Economics (to be given by no less than 
ten lecturers from other schools—History, Literature, Modern Lan- 
guages, Philosophy, as well as Economics) ; for instruction in Anthro- 
pology, where, again, teachers are drawn from other studies; for 
instruction in Military subjects ; and, finally, the program of the Com- 
mittee for Scientific Engineering and Mining. 

Our ancestors, we fear, would have thought the University was over- 
stepping its proper limits; but to-day many of us think this extension 
of range not only inevitable, but in itself desirable and stimulating. 


The 
New Studies. 


The first matter of public interest in the new academical year is the 
Hobdomádal e. n of nine members to the University Council. 
Council. As your readers are probably aware, the choice of 
the electors is severely restricted by statute. The 
9 annual vacancies consist of 3 heads of colleges, 3 professors, and 
3 masters of arts. There are 20 heads, 63 professors, and 504 mem- 
bers entitled to vote in the elections, the last figure including, of 
course, all heads and professors who are qualified by degree and resi- 
dence. As the elected members of Council are 18, 6 in each grade, 
and half retire annually, it is clear that the possible candidates at any 
election are chosen respectively from 17 heads, 60 professors, and 501 
masters of arts. It may be urged that the statute aims at securing a 
sufficiency of men of ability and experience, and that people selected for 
headships and professorships presumably have those qualities. But it 
may be replied that Congregation has the same aim, and that an un- 
restricted field for the whole 9 vacancies would be a better way of 
securing it. i 
The results of the election can be given most briefly by the following 
parallel table :— 


Retiring Members of the 
Old Council. 

I. Heads : 
Dean of Christ Church. 
Dr. Merry (Lincoln). 
Dr. Jackson (Exeter). 

2. Professors : 
Dr. Ince (Christ Church). 
Prof. Odling (Worcester). 
Dr. Macan (University). 


Elected Members of the 
New Council, 


Dean of Christ Church (re-elected). 
Dr. Macan (University). No 
Mr. Case (Corpus). contest. 


Prof. Gotch (Magdalen). 
Prof. Haverfield (Brasenose). 
Prof. Wiight (Exeter). 


^ 


3. Masters : 


Rev. E. M. Walker (Queen's). | Ali tirce wertaeieieeted; there 


Mr. P. E. Matheson (New). being no contest 


Mr. Gerrans (Worcester). 


The only contest was in Division 2, Professors. There were five 
candidates: Prof. Gotch, Prof. Haverfield, Prof. Wright, Prof. Gard- 
ner, and Prof. Oman ; and the first three were elected as given above. 

If it be asked what is the net result from the point of view of efficient 
University administration as regarded by the average man who calls 
himself ** progressive," the answer is that on the whole we may be 
content. In the first division there is distinctly a loss; the third di- 
vision is unaltered ; but in the second division there is a general feel- 
ing that the new members will be a real accession to the Council. 
Prof. Gotch in particular is well known to all connected with the 
Museum and also on some of the Delegacies, and no one doubts that 
he will do good service to the University in the difficult work of the 
Hebdomadal Council. 


So far there is nothing of public interest in the way of projected 
legislation, but rumours reach us to-day that the 
Chancellor is thinking of raising the question of 
women's degrees, and at the same time we hear 
that steps are being taken to consider the advisability of the University's 
no longer leaving the oversight of the women students entirely to 
a voluntary and unofficial association. The former is an important 
move, which we hope will not be hastily brought forward without 
making sure of the ground. For the latter there is much to be said, if 
the arrangements are carefully made. The number of the students tends 
to increase ; and especially the home-students (who live in Oxford with 
their families) have lately received a large accession of members of 
a Roman Catholic institution for girls known as Cherwell Edge. It 
is obvious that, when a large number of women students, living in 
many different parts of Oxford, are admitted to all examinations by . 
statute and practically to nearly all college lectures, it is very desirable 
that the University should exercise some sort of supervision over them, 
on many grounds which will occur to everybody. This question has 
nothing whatever to do with reviving the agitation for admission to 
degrees, which nobody in Oxford, as far as is known, wishes to raise 
at present. But the whole matter deserves, and will doubtless receive, 
full and careful consideration. ; 

Another small statute (proposed) empowers the '* Extension" Dele- 
gates to appoint as members of Committees persons who are not 
members of the Delegacy. This sounds obscure, but the real purpose 
is to leave a free hand to the Delegacy in making arrangements with 
Working Men's Education Committees, where it may be very desir- 
able to put a certain man on a Committee who does not happen to be 
a Delegate. 


The following deaths have been announced :—Kev. R. W. Bush, 
M.A., Rector of St. Alphege, Worcester (eighty- 
eight); Rev. R. G. Faussett, M.A., Student and 
Treasurer of Christ Church (eighty-one); Rev. 
P. G. Medd, M.A., Hon. Canon of St. Alban's, Rector of North 
Cerney, Cirencester, formerly Fellow and Tutor of University College 
(seventy-nine); Rev. Dr. Bigg, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Christ Church (sixty-eight); C. Shields, M.A., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi (sixty-eight); Rev. H. A. Redpath, M.A., D.Litt., 
Queen's (sixty); C. A. Whitmore, M.A., Fellow of All Souls (fifty- 
seven); Louis Dyer, M.A., Late Assistant Professor of Greek and 
Latin at Harvard, Balliol (fifty-six); Sir Elliott Lees, Bart., M.A., 
D.S.O., Christ Church (forty-seven); J. G. E. Craik, B.A., Captain 
(Seaforth Highlanders), Merton (thirty); E. A. Jermyn, B.A., In- 


Rumours 
of Statutes. 
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. spector of Schools at Meerut, Worcester (twenty-seven) ; P. W. Condy, 


B.A., Worcester (twenty-four); W. A. Cave-Browne-Cave (accident- 
ally drowned near Oxford), Marcon's Hall (twenty-three); C. M. 
Bonham, Balliol (twenty-one) ; T. Bowring, Exeter (twenty); F. T. E. 
Lewis, Exhibitioner, Worcester (twenty). 


D.D. (Honorary) conferred on Right Rev. H. Bury, M.A. (Lincoln), 
Bishop of British IIonduras. D. Science (Honorary) 
conferred on A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., Christ 
Church, and S. A. Arrhenius, Ph.D., Director of 
the Department of Physical Chemistry at Nobel Institute, Stockholm. 
[These were conferred on the occasion of the celebration of the 
fiftieth year of the Oxford Museum.] 


The Drapers’ Company have made known the exact terms of their 
m munificent offer to the University in aid of the 
ifts f : t . 

to University, Science department. They will give a new Elec- 

trical Laboratory, and they specify, as the total 

cost of building which they are prepared to meet—£22,000—which 

will include the expenses of the structure, and a further donation of 
41,000 for the equipment. 


Honorary 
Degrees. 


Appointments.—The following appointments have been announced : 
— Prof. Bullock, re-elected by the University to be a member of the 
City Council (under the provisions of the Local Government Act, as 
relating to Oxford); Dr. Farnell, to the new Wilde Lectureship in 
Natural and Comparative Religion; Mr. N. F. Mackenzie, Hon. M.A., 
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and Mr. W. B. Gill, B.A. (Christ Church), to be respectively Instructor 
in Surveying and Demonstrator to the Professor of Engineering Science ; 
Rev. E. W. Watson (St. John’s), Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in King's College, London, to be Canon of Christ Church and Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in Oxford ; Mr. E. H. Budde, Ph.D. (Jena), 
to be Lecturer in German to the Taylorian Institution; Mr. J. By- 
water, late Professor of Greek, to be Perpetual Delegate of the Press ; 
Sheik Mohammed Hasanein Al-Gham-rawi, reappointed as teacher in 
Arabic for two years. 

University Prizes and Scholarships. —Geoypraphical Scholar : T. Dun- 
babin, Corpus Christi. Hebrew—Junior Kennicott Scholar: A. L. 
Sadler, B.A. St. John's. Pusey and Ellerton Scholar: S. H. Hooke, 
Jesus. The second scholarship was not awarded. 

Lectures. —Dr. Menardos (University of Athens): Two public lec- 
tures—(1) ** Value of Byzantine Greek"; (2) '* Evolution of Greek 
Pronunciation." 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The end of last term and the course of the Long Vacation were 
marked by the deaths of men well known in our 
academic world. King’s College lost two of its 
younger scholars— Walter Headlam, famous for his 
close knowledge of Greek poetry and his brilliant gifts for its transla- 
tion; and Clement Gutch, arch:cologist and teacher, a man with the 
born teacher's faculty of capturing his pupils and carrying them with 
him. Later on Cambridge was startled by the news of the sudden 
death at Nuremberg of Dr. Charles Taylor, the Master of St. John's. 
He had been Master for twenty-six years. A somewhat retiring man 
to fill a great position, he moved uneasily among the pomps ot life; 
but he Ic ved learning, and, quite apart from his own mathematical and 
theolog;.al studies, he did much by the generous use of his wealth to 
' put opportunity in the way of others. It was his munificence that 
secured the contents of the Cairo Genizeh for the University, with its 
leaves of the Hebrew ‘* Ecclesiasticus" and its autograph letters of 
Moses Maimonides ; and later on, when the chance offered, he bought 
and gave to us a set of the '* Kanjur." to which, I think, reference was 
made in these columns at thetime. Mr. Robert Forsyth Scott, Bursar 
for some quarter of a century, was elected Master of St. John's in place 
of Dr. Taylor. For many years Mr. Scott has been (in the common 
phrase) ‘‘closely identified” with the life of the college. In the 
plainer language of fact, he has been in a unique and singular way at 
the service of every member of the College who chose to come and 
interrupt his work for his advice on any matter whatever—always busy 
and always at leisure. In his election every one in Cambridge will 
recognize the well earned reward of a life of public service and in- 
numerable private friendships, and a strong anticipation on the part of 
his friends and fellows of a useful and happy reign. 


In filling in the places of Dr. Liveing and Dr. Westlake the electors 
went outside Cambridge. Mr. William Jackson 
Pope comes to be Professor of Chemistry, succeed- 
ing to the long labours of Dr. Liveing. When 
Dr. Liveing long ago became Professor there was not a University 
laboratory, I believe, at all—he used a little one at St. John’s—and 
the school itself was small and insignificant. <A lifetime has changed 
that, and the great series of buildings in Downing Street marks the 
story of the professor's work. Mr. Pope comes to a great place and a 
great opportunity. Dr. Liveing has given to the laboratory all his 
own apparatus at present there, modestly asking leave to use it when 
he wishes. Dr. L. Oppenheim, LL.D., of Gottingen, has succeeded 
Dr. Westlake as Whewell Professor of International Law. Here, of 
course, there is no great inheritance of laboratories, but the statutes of 
the Chair are, perhaps, as remarkable; for the professor has, by the will 
of Whewell, **to deliver to the Council of Trinity College a certifi- 
cate signed by at least ten resident members of the University, either 
graduates or undergraduates, or partly one and partly the other, that 
they have each of them attended ten at least of the lectures of the pro- 
fessor during the preceding academic year." 

Mr. Heycock has been appointed Goldsmiths Reader in Metal- 
lurgy, and Mr. H. O. Meredith Girdler? Lecturer in Economics ; 
Mr. A. E. Shipley, F.R.S., of Christ's, Reader in Zoology. 


The entry this October is slightly larger than a year ago. Last year 
the big Matriculation day in October saw 1,099 
signatures added to the register. "This year the 
number was I,117. This figure does not quite give 
the total sum of the freshmen. There are always some who are ill or 
absent-minded, or who come up late and matriculate later on ; and a 
new regulation opening the first M.B. Examination to matriculated 
students at an earlier stage has set a new practice of Matriculation in 
May without residence, to enable a man to start earlier with his M.B. 
work. Such men do not appear in the Matriculation list of this term, 
but they swell the number of new residents. 

There is, by the way, a curious theory current that the entry at the 
University is always larger when trade is depressed. When there is 
little doing in business, it is supposed that business men send their sons 
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to us to fill in the time with a little harmless education. A war, it is 
said, always sends the numbers down. The South African War added 
a good many members to the Union. The telegrams day by day had 
to be seen, and they were on view in the Union entrance hall, and the 
membership roll was larger than usual. On the whole, the number of 
our students increases, though not by leaps and bounds. 

So far, the new-comers have, perhaps fortunately, displayed no great 
originality. The term is still young, and anything is possible. Future 
letters may have more to report. 


Appointments.—A. H. Peake, M.A. (St. John’s), J. W. Landon, 
M.A. (Sidney), and T. Peel, M.A. (Magdalene), Demonstrators in 
Engineering ; H. T. Oldham, M.A. (King’s), and P. Lake, M.A. 
(St. John's), University Lecturers in Geography ; C. L. Boulenger, 
B.A. (King's) Assistant to the Superintendent of the Museum of 
Zoology; H. B. Roderick, M.A. (Emmanuel), Demonstrator of 
Surgery ; A. R. Brown, G. B. Tatham, J. E. Littlewood, and C. C. 
Dobell, Fellows of Trinity. 

Studentships. Prizes, &c.—Balfour Studentship—C. C. Dobell 
(Trinity); Charles Oldham Shakespeare Scholarship—T. S. Sterling, 
B.A, (Downing); Gedge Prize—E. Mellanby, B.A. (Emmanuel). 


WALES. 


The report of the Treasurer of the College, Mr. H. M. Thompson, 
to the Court of Governors has drawn attention to 

Cardiff . . axe 

College. the very serious financial position of the College. 
Earlier in the month Principal ‘Griffiths, as the 
spokesman of a deputation to the Cardiff Town Council, had also em- 
phasized the need of immediate and substantial monetary aid to help 
the College authorities to meet their responsibilities. On the current 
account there is an annual deficit of about £1,400, which is mainly due 
to the recent growth and development of the College. Every addi- 
tional student, on the average, involves the College in a loss of about 
£17, as the fees which are charged are insufficient to pay the cost of 
their education, and the present Government grant of £4,000 per annum 
does not make up the deficiency. Further, the Corporation has hitherto 
been paying annually a sum of £600 on condition that the College 
maintained and equipped a Technological Department and gave certain 
facilities to students from the city. It is now proposed—under a new 
scheme for technical education—that this agreement between the 
Corporation and the College should lapse. But the greatest difhculty 
arises from the state of the building fund account, because, to meet its 
immediate requirements, a sum of no less than £40,000 must be 
raised. Both the current account and the building funds are, therefore, 
sources of considerable anxiety to the authorities, and this is not, under 
present conditions, likely to be lessened when the new premises are 
completed. Rather, according to Principal Griftiths, this difficulty will 
then be accentuated, for the character of the site is such that they were 
compelled to erect needlessly expensive buildings, the maintenance of 
which will involve the expenditure of a further sum of £1,000 per 
annum. To save the College from this critical position and to enable 
it to do its work efficiently in the future, it appears to be imperatively 
necessary that the Government grant should be substantially increased 
and that the City of Cardiff should contribute to the support of the 
College on a far more’ generous scale than it has done hitherto. Ac- 
cording to statistics supplied by Principal Griffiths, it has done less 
for the College than any other town in which a University College is 
situated. 

This meeting of the County Governors was noteworthy not only for 
the disclosure of this serious financial position, but also for a remarkable 
speech by Sir T. Marchant Williams. In discussing the present crisis, 
he used it as an argument for the desirability for the severance of the 
connexion of the College with the University of Wales., Fle was even 
inclined to ascribe the present parlous state of the finances of the 
College to the fact that it formed one of the constituents of the Uni- 
versity. And, as was exemplified in the case of the Victoria University, 
the days of federal Universities are numbered. His disruptive pro- 
posals were faintly supported by Principal Griffiths, but as yet they 
are not likely to be seriously considered by Weish educationists. 
For, though there are undoubted difficulties in the working of a federal 
University in such a large area as Wales, it must be evident that neither 
the population nor the resources of the country justify the creation 
of three separate Universities, for that would be the outcome of 
Sir Marchant's proposition. Moreover, what would become of his 
scheme for **a working head" of the University if his latest plan 1s 
adopted ? 

A deputation of members of the Council of the Welsh National 

Welsh Library has waited upon the Chancellor of the 

Library Grants, Exchequer to urge the claims of Wales for a grant 
towards the Library. It was estimated that the 
cost of the building, including fittings, would be about £53,000. 
Sir John Williams, the Chairman of the Council, pointed out, further, 
that, towards the National Museum and Gallery of Scotland, the 
Government contributed a sum of £155,000, and to Ireland at least 
£135,000; and if the grants to Wales are made on the same basis, the 
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Principality would receive £15,300, out of which the Library would 
be entitled to £5,100. He also asked for a special grant of £2,600 
towards the current expenses of the first year. The Chancellor, in his 
reply, was sympathetic, but stated that, owing to the uncertain revenue 
of the year, he declined to make any declaration as to the actual 
amount of the grant. But, asit would be absurd to provide a building 
and not contribute to its maintenance, the Government is bound to do 
something in the matter. 

Mr. John Ballinger, the Librarian of Cardiff, has been appointed the 
first librarian to the National Library. He is remarkably well fitted 
for the work, for his knowledge of Welsh manuscripts is probably as 
reat as that of any one living, and he has had a unique experience at 
Cardiff. 

At the last meeting of the Court of Governors Principal Roberts 
referred to the increasing number of post-graduate 
students who were engaged in scientific research in 
the new laboratories of the College. The number 
of students at the opening of the present session was 477, which 
constituted a record. In the degree éxaminations of last June 75 
students of the College qualified for the degrees of B.A. and B.Sc., 
including 47 in Honours. | 

Dr. F. W. Lamb has resigned his post as Assistant Lecturer in 
Physiology at Cardiff, and he has been succeeded 
by Mr. R. R. M‘Kenzie Wallace, of Cambridge 
University. Miss Grunell, B.A., D.Litt. (Paris), 
was appointed as Assistant Lecturer in French. Dr. H. J. Fleure 
has been appointed as Acting Professor in Geology at Aberystwyth, in 
succession to Prof. Ainsworth Davis, who resigned on his appointment 
as Principal of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 


The President of the Board of Education delivered an interesting 
address on Welsh Education at the opening of the 
new premises of the Towyn School. He referred, 
with approval, to the democratic and national 
character of the secondary schools, and his testimony to their efficiency 
was strong and genuine. He, however, considered that there was a 
too rigid uniformity and an insufficient adaptability to the needs and 
tastes of the neighbourhoods in which some o! the schools were 
situated. No doubt this criticism is, to a certain extent, quite justified ; 
for, as long as all the schools are bound to the syllabuses and regulations 
of the Central Welsh Board, it is inevitable that the same subjects 
should be taught in practically every intermediate school and on the 
same methods. Under an educational system which is so closely 
organized as the Welsh system, the danger lest the claims of a parti- 
cular locality should be ignored is a real one; but yet it is very 
difficult to see how to obviate it. Mr. Runciman indicated one direc- 
tion in which a remedy might be found, and that is by the establish- 
ment of more technical schools. So far, besides the technical schools 
at Swansea and Cardiff and in one or two other large centres, the 
Provision for technical work in Wales is very inadequate. He con- 
cluded his speech by a warning— which is possibly needed —against the 
tendency to allow the examination spirit to become too dominant in 
our educational system. 


À deputation from the National Union of Teachers waited upon the 
Welsh members of Parliament to urge upon them 
the desirability that the members of the proposed 
; National Council should be directly elected. There 
18, No doubt, a certain amount of force in their contention that the work 
of the Council will be so heavy that it will be difhcult for its members 
to find adequate time for its performance, unless they are able to devote 
themselves almost entirely to it. The different Education Authorities, 

Owever, are not at all likely to agree to this suggestion, and there- 
fore, whatever may be said in favour of it, it is not probable that prac- 
tical effect will be given to it. 


University College, 
Aberystwyth. 


Appointments. 


Mr. Runciman 
at Towyn, 


National 
Oouncil. 


IRELAND. 

By an order of the Lord-Lieutenant, issued 6n September 26, Sep- 
tember 30 was fixed as the date on which the Frish 
Universities Act should come into operation. The 
sub-section of the Act dealing with the dissolution 
of the Royal University and Queen’s College, Belfast, was "exempted 
from the order, and those institutions will, for the present, carry on their 
respective functions as hitherto, until such time as the new Universities 
are started on a working basis, when their students will become auto- 
matically students of the latter. The Lord Chief Baron, the Right Hon. 
Christopher Palles, has been appointed Chairman of the Dublin Com- 
missioners, and Judge Shaw Chairman of the Belfast Commissioners. 

he names of the new Universities have not yet been decided upon, but 
probably the northern one will bear the title of Belfast University. 

There still appears to be a good deal of dissatisfaction in some 
quarters in the north with the new regulations, especially among the 
Presbyterians ; and, at a reunion of former students of the Assembly’s 
College, held in Belfast on the 2oth ult., the President, Rev. George 
Magill, D.D., made a vehement attack on the new Act, which he 


The Universities 
Act. 


described as grossly partial, inasmuch as it left the Church of Ireland 
and the Roman Catholic Church with virtual control over two of the 
Irish Universities, whilst the Presbyterians would have no special place 
or power in connexion with the new Belfast University—which had, 
moreover, been treated shabbily from the financial point of view in 
comparison with its southern sister. Magee College had been the 
victim of what the speaker characterized as ‘‘special malignity.” It 
seems probable, however, that the constituency and, in consequence, 
the determining intluences in the Belfast University will be mainly 
Presbyterian —denominationalism being, ¿fso facto, quite as strong 
(if not stronger) in the north as in any part of Ireland. 

Meantime the existing state of things goes on unaltered, and the 
Royal University and Trinity College have been holding their ac- 
customed examinations throughout the month for honour degrees. 
moderatorships, and scholarships. This is possibly the last occasion 
on which the Royal University will grant degrees. 


The Rev. James William Barlow, M.A., has recently resigned his 
Trinit position as Vice-Provost and Senior Fellow of 
Collega. Trinity College, and has been succeeded as Vice- 

Provost by Dr. Benjamin Williamson, S. F. T.C. D. 

Dr. Barlow is one of the veterans of the University, having been 

elected to a Fellowship as far back as 1850. He was subsequently 

Erasmus Smith Professor of Modern History, and has published 

various historical and theological works. The vacancy created on the 

Board by Dr. Barlow's resignation has been filled by the co-option of 

Mr. George Cathcart, M.A., as Senior Fellow. The Rev. Newport 

White, D.D., who has for the past session been acting as Deputy for 

Dr. Gwynn, the Regius Professor of Divinity, has been appointed to 

that office permanently. 

The relations of the Church of Ireland to the Divinity School in 
Trinity College has been the subject of much discussion at the 
meetings of the Church Synod held in Dublin during the month. 
There has long been a feeling of dissatisfaction among many of the 
clergy, especially the evangelical section, that the control of the 
Divinity School, including not only the appointment of professors and 
lecturers, but also the choice of text-books, should rest entirely with 
the Board, without any official representation of the authorities of the 
Church ; and a strong resolution dealing with this subject was brought 
forward at the Synod and passed, one of the seconders being the Dean 
of St. Patrick's, Dr. J. H. Bernard. 


In secondary educational circles much dissatisfaction has been caused 
during the month by the promulgation of a new 
MEER ene rule— Rule 14 (¢)—by the Intermediate Commis- 
sioners, by which, after the current year, students 
are prohibited from presenting themselves for examination a second 
time in any grade in which they have already passed. Even among 
those who admit that there may be arguments in favour of the regula- 
tion, it is felt that its sudden introduction, without any previous warn- 
ing, is a grave injustice, inasmuch as many pupils under the prescribed 
age entered for examination and passed last summer, in the prepara- 
tory and junior grades especially, with the view of competing a second 
time in the same grade next year ; and many heads of schools find 
their working arrangements for the coming session thrown altogether 
out of gear by the unexpected change.  Protests from the School- 
masters’ and other Associations have not been wanting, and the matter 
has been twice brought up in the House of Commons. A meeting of 
the Commissioners was held on October 15, the proceedings of which 
were private; but rumour has it that the new rule was the chief topic 
of discussion, that a letter from the Chief Secretary was read, urging 
the necessity of giving due notice in a change of such importance, 
and that finally a tacit agreement was arrived at to suspend the opera- 
tion of the rule for one year, though the question still stands formally 
** adjourned for information." 

Meantime a statement has appeared in the press—on October 20— 
to the effect that the Commissioners have at last succeeded in 
settling with the Government and the Treasury the question of 
the establishment of a system of inspection, and that this long 
delayed reform will be carried into effect without delay. This 
will probably bring about sweeping changes in the working of 
the intermediate system during the next few years. That the time 
was come for the abandonment of the present system of testing 
schools by written examinations only, few will be inclined to deny ; but 
the efficacy of inspection will largely depend on the modus operandi and 
on the qualifications of the inspectors appointed, and a good deal of 
anxiety is felt on these points. Theannual meeting of the Irish School- 
masters’ Association, held in Dublin on September 26, passed a resolu- 
tion on the subject which, while refraining from expressing any opinion 
on the desirability of introducing inspection instead of a system of 
general examination, protested against the blending of the two systems 
as ‘‘an attempt to harmonize educational ideals and methods which are 
fundamentally incompatible." It is certainly true that as long as the 
system of one general annual examination continues on the present rigid 
lines, the practical methods of teachers will have to be subordinated to 
it rather than to demands of the kind which inspectors are likely to 
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The Irish Training Colleges have all begun work for the winter ses- 
hetan sion. Both the Belfast College and the Coláiste na 
Movement. i Laighean in Dublin have extended their work to 
meet with growing requirements: the latter has 
started a series of afternoon classes in addition to its evening ones, to 
meet the convenience of students not engaged in teaching, and has 
entered on possession of new and more commodious premises. The 
session lasts till the end of April, comprising over twenty-six weeks of 
active class work. The number of pupils who attended the evening 
classes in the Leinster College last session was 176, over a hundred of 
whom were National school teachers. Between five or six hundred 
teachers attended the courses of the various summer schools this year. 
The School of Irish Learning has also started a series of classes in 
Old and Middle Irish Philology and Texts, under the direction of Dr. 
Osborne Bergin. The session will embrace three terms, closing about 
the middle of June. 


The Department of Technical Education has just started a School 
of Housewifery for the North of Ireland in London- 
derry, which is to be under the management of 
Miss MacKillip, of the Victoria High School in 
that city. The Northland School of Housewifery, as the new estab- 
lishment is called, was opened formally on the 13th of last month by 
the Duchess of Abercorn. Some years ago the Department established 
a school on similar lines in Waterford under the charge of the Ursuline 
Sisters, which has done very successful work, the training given being 
of a strictly practical kind. 

October 31 was fixed on for ‘Arbor Day” — an institution in- 
itiated a few years since by the Irish Forestry Society—when it was 
hoped that every child in a National school in Ireland would plant a 
tree, saplings having been provided for the purpose at low rates or even 
free by some of the leading nurserymen. The reafforestation of Ireland 
—which, in ancient times, bore the title of the ** Land of Woods ”—is a 
question of grave importance from economic and other reasons ; but, 
apart from these, the custom may be made to serve educational ends 
in awakening a love of Nature—a side of education which is, perhaps, 
neglected in no country so much as Freland, notwithstanding that the 
population is mainly rural. 


General. 


SCOTLAND. 


It is understood that Edinburgh University has practically completed 
the drafting of its regulations for the M.A. degree 
under the new Ordinance and that it has been 
decided to allow the student to frame his own 
curriculum, with certain limitations regarding 
cognate subjects, &c. At Glisgow University the matter is still under 
consideration. As a result of the Edinburgh regulations, Latin and 
mathematics will no longer be practically compulsory subjects, and it is 
likely that in this respect Glasgow will follow Edinburgh. One serious 
consequence of this will be that at Edinburgh and probably at Glasgow 
the Preliminary Examination will be considerably decreased in difficulty. 
Hitherto practically every student has found it necessary to pass the 
Preliminary Examination both in Higher Latin and ig Higher or Inter- 
mediate Mathematics; but in future he will be required to pass in only 
one of these subjects on the Higher or Intermediate standard. This 
is undoubtedly a dangerous lowering of the examination, and it there- 
fore becomes necessary to proceed at once with the drafting of an 
Ordinance reconstructing the Preliminary Examination, which in other 
respects also has been found to be unsatisfactory. 


On October 10, the Secretary for Scotland attended the meeting of 
Governors of Dundee University College, which is 
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Galery celebrating its semi-jubilee. Lady Marjorie Sinclair 
College. laid the foundation stones of new laboratories for 


physics and electrical engineering. In his address 
at the opening of the winter session of the College, Prof. Steggall men- 
tioned that in 1883 the staff of the College consisted of five professors and 
three assistants, and that now there are eight professors, eight lecturers, 
and ten assistants in the College proper, besides five professors, ten 
lecturers, and six assistants in the Medical School. 


The proposals regarding clinical teaching in medicine at Glasgow 
University, which were indicated in last month’s 


weaning: letter (page 684), have now been definitely formu- 
lated and are being considered by the University 
Court. The Chairs of Clinical Medicine and Clinical Surgery are to be 


transferred from the Western to the Royal Infirmary, the stipends of 
the chairs are to be increased to £500 a year each, and the professors 
are to give systematic as well as clinical instruction. Certain physicians 
and surgeons in charge of wards in the infirmaries are to be appointed 
University lecturers and, in rotation, examiners. Two new Chairs are to 
be founded in the University—one in Pathological Anatomy and the other 
in Obstetrics and Gyn:zcology. There is to be a clinical fee fund in 
addition to the general fee fund, and the clinical classes are to be limited 
in number. The carrying out of these proposals, if they are approved 
by the University Court, will involve the passing of one or more pro- 
visional orders and certain new ordinances. Some time must therefore 


elapse before the changes take place; but they will very greatly increase 
the efficiency of the Glasgow Medical School by providing splendid 
opportunities for the clinical instruction both of men and of women 
students.: 

The Students’ Union at Glasgow University has been reopened after 
extensive alterations and additions, which have 
cost between £5,000 and £6,000. The Women 
Students’ Union has also been opened in tem- 
porary premises ; but the difficult question of a site for the permanent 
building has not yet been settled. On October 10, a successful 
pageant, illustrating periods in Scottish history and important events 
in the history of Glasgow University, took place in the University 
quadrangles. The pageant was organized in aid of Queen Margaret 
College Settlement, and a considerable sum of money was obtained. 
The number of students matriculated at Glasgow University this session 
is 2,474, of whom 1,809 are men and 665 are women. Last year the 
men numbered 1,806, and the women 619. 

The Edinburgh University Endowment Association has given Z 1,500 
to the University Court, of witich the income is to be accumulated for 
the endowment of Chairs of French and German. 


Mr. James MacKinnon, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in History in the 
University of St. Andrews, has been appointed by 
the Crown to the Chair of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Edinburgh, in succession to Prof. 
M. C. Taylor. Mr. Charles E. Fawsitt, D.Sc., Graham Young 
Lecturer in Metallurgical Chemistry at Glasgow University, has been 
appointed Professor of Chemistry in the University of Sydney, New 
South Wales. Prof. Alexander Ogston, M.D., has intitnated his resig- 
nation of the Chair of Surgery in Aberdeen University, which he has 
held since 1882. The Senatus of Edinburgh University has appointed 
Prof. Hudson Beare to be an assessor on the University Court, in room 
of Prof. Crum Brown, who has resigned. 

The question of the provision of hostels for students in training to 
be teachers is engaging the attention of the Pro- 
vincial Committees. It is most desirable that in- 
increased hostel accommodation shouid be provided ; 
but the Committees, while they are empowered to give a limited 
amount of financial assistance to hostels already in existence, have no 
power to establish new hostels. The Glasgow Committee desires that 
this power should be granted to the Committees; but the Edinburgh 
Committee has expressed an opinion that all hostels should be under 
the control of religious associations, and that every opportunity should 
be given to the Churches to take the initiative in providing the addi- 
tional accommodation required. lt seems doubtful, however, whether 
the Churches will rise to the occasion, and it is likely that the much 
needed provision of hostels will be deferred until the Education 
Department allows the Committees to establish them. The numter of 
students in training this year at Glasgow is about thirteen hundred, 
and at Edinburgh about eight hundred. 

The Education Department has announced its intention to modify 

ieaving the conditions on which leaving certificates are at 

Certificates. present granted. The main object of the changes 

is to make it possible to secure the active co-opera- 
tion of the teachers in deciding whether a pupil shall pass or fail, and to 
admit of comparative excellence in one subject compensating for weak- 
ness in another. The changes are to be introduced at the examination 
of 1910, and in the meantime the Department has issued an explanatory 
circular, regarding which it invites expressions of opinion from all who 
are interested. <A final circular will be issued within the next few 
months. 


Glasgow. 


Appointments. 


Hostels. 


SCHOOLS. 


BERKHAMSTED GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The prize-giving took 
place on Wednesday, October 7, when Mrs. Humphry Ward presented 
the prizes and certificates. During the past year the following results 
have been obtained :—G. Brown, Cambridge Previous, Classes I. 
and II.; M. Dymond, London Matriculation, First Division; D. 
MacLaren, Elementary Froebel Certificate; Oxford and Cambridge 
Higher Certificates E. Campbell, M. Stanbury, K. Ling, D. Dymond 
(Distinction in English). Oxford and Cambridge Lower Certificates 
were gained by eight girls, with eighteen first classes. Four candidates 
entered, all of whom passed, for the Preliminary Examinauon for the 
Certificate. In the examinations of the Alliance Francaise three prizes 
were gained, three certificates, and two mentions. Ip the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Sprachverein, one certificate. In the examinations of the 
R.A.M. and R.C.M. Associated Board fourteen certificates were 
gained. Royal Drawing Society, Bronze Medal, Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany, three full Honours Certificates, fifty Honour, eighty-two Pass 
Certificates. London Institute of Plain Needlework, forty-seven cer- 
tificates. The numbers in the school have now risen above two 
hundred, and the necessity for an extension of the buildings begins to 
be felt. The school has this year sustained a very sad loss in the death 
of Sir John Evans, K.C.B., who had for many years been its Chairman 
and stanch friend. 

(Continued on page 754.) 
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BLACKIE’S PRIZE BOOKS 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 


‘t The late Mr. C. A. Hentys place has not yet been filled; his books have not 
been displaced, and for the new and cheaper editions there is an undiminished 
demand. The life of this stirring and manly writer tells how he used to revise his 
proofs on the deck of his yacht, and the sweep of the open air blows through them 
all. At the head of the newer men stands, in all probability, Captain Brereton, and 
to choose one of his books from among the new volumes of the season is to make 
a safe selection.”—Extract from Leader in THE DAILY TELECRAPH. 


Sv Captain F. S. BRERETON 


HOW CANADA WAS WON: A Tale | ROUGHRIDERS OF THE PAMPAS: 


of Wolfe and Quebec. Illustrated by Witttam Rainey, R.I. Large A Tale of Ranch Life in South America. Illustrated by STANLEY L. 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. Woop. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


Two New Stories by 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 


THE WHITE TRAIL: A Story of the! THE ISLAND TRADERS: A Tale of 


Early Days of Klondike. Illustrated by W. RaiNEv, R.I. Large crown the South Seas. Illustrated by CHARLES M. SHELDON. Crown 8vo, cloth 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
A rattling Sea Story by an Officer in the Service. A new School Story. 
By Staff-Surgeon T. T. JEANS, R.N. By WALTER C. RHOADES. 
MR. MIDSHIPMAN GLOVER, R.N.: A Tale of | FOR THE SAKE OF HIS CHUM: A School 
the Royal Navy of To-day. Illustrated by Epwarp S. Hopcson. Large | Story. Illustrated by N. TENisoN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 35- l 


s, HARRY COLLINGWOOD 


A MIDDY IN COMMAND: A Tale of | UNDER THE CHILIAN FLAG: A 
| 


the Slave Squadron. Illustrated by Epwarv S. HopcsoN. Large crown Tale of the War between Chili and Peru (1878-1881). Illustrated by 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. WitLIAM Rainey, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d 


New and Popular Edition of 


G. A. HENTY'S WORKS 


ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
Beautifully bound in cloth, with ornamental cover design and olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 


WITH FREDERICK THE GREAT: A Tale of | WITH COCHRANE THE DAUNTLESS : A Tale 


the Seven Years’ War. Illustrated by WaLL PaceT. of his Exploits. Illustrated by W. H. Marcetson, 
WITH MOORE AT CORUNNA: A Tale of the | A JACOBITE EXILE; or, In the Service of Charles 

Peninsular War. Illustrated by WaL Pacer. XII of Sweden. Illustrated by PauL Hakpy. 

The following Volumes have already been issued in this Edition :— 
In Freedom's Cause A Story of Wallace and Bruce. ! Facing Death or, The Hero of Vaughan Pit. 
Through the Fray A Story of the Luddite Riots. . The Dragon and the Raven or, The Days of King Alfred. 
rani One of the 28th A Tale of Waterloo. 

The Lion of St. Mark A Tale of Venice. ] : | The Cat of Bubastes A Story of Ancient Egypt. 
Captain Bayley's Heir A Tale of the Gold-fields of California. : With Clive in India or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 
By Pike and Dyke A Tale of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. Under Wellington's Command A Tale of the Peninsular War, 
By England's Ald or, The Freeing of the Netherlands. . Both Sides the Border A Tale of Hotspur and Glendower. 
For the Temple A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem ; Condemned as a Nihilist A Story of Escape from Siberia. 
A Chapter of Adventures or, Through the Bombardment of Alexandria. ; The Lion of the North A Tale of Gustavus Adolphus. 


The Young Colonists 


A Tale of the Zulu and Boer Wars. 


The Young Carthaginian A Story of the Times of Hannibal. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN SEARCH OF EL DORADO.” 


IN THE LAND OF PEARL AND GOLD: 


A Pioneer's Experience in the Back-Blocks and Pearling-Crounds of Australia and New Culnea. 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S., Author of '' In Search of El Dorado," '*' The Lost Explorers,” &c. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“The famous house of Blackie & Son maintains its leading position 
; as the source of the best of the strong, stirring, healthy stories of 
: adventure which are the delight of our youth."—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


A Coloured Booklet post free.— Messrs. BLACKIE & Son have prepared a Booklet containing particulars of Gift Books, beautifully printed in Colours 
on Art paper, and containing many Facsimile Coloured Pictures, which will be posted free to any address. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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CLAPHAM HIGH ScHooL.—Our attention is directed to an error PORTSMOUTH HIGH ScHooL.—In the Oxford and Cambridge 
in our report regarding the exhibit sent from the Clapham High School | Higher Certificate Examinations, J. McKinstry completed her certib- 
to the International Art Congress Exhibition. No full-length nude cate. One Senior and seven Juniors were successful in the Oxford 
life figures were sent from the girls in the school. The Clapham High | Local Examinations. M. Brandebourg gained a two-guinea prize, the 
School showed a scheme of connected work from pupils from the ages — first prize in the Senior Section of the Zweigverein London des All. 
of seven to eighteen. In addition, a series of drawings was shown on | gemeinen Deutschen Sprachverein. In the Gallia Competition at 
the walls, illustrating the work of the Clapham Training Department | University College, Reading, M. Brandebourg obtained the prize of 
for Art Teachers. A note was appended to the scheme of work, ' honour for literature, and first prize for history and geography in the 
stating that the life drawings would be found in a separate portfolio. first series. J. McKinstry won the first prize for composition and 
These students’ studies are presumably the life drawings referred to. | translation in the second series. In the fourth series, M. Gill obtained 
No school pupil of the Clapham High School is admitted to the nude first prize for composition and translation. For work sent up to the 
life class. It is reserved exclusively for Art students in training. Royal Drawing Society, one girl was highly commended and eight were 

Croypvon HicH ScHoor.—In the recent examinations, held in June | commended. 
and July, the following results have been obtained :—In the Cambridge PURLEY (SURREY), RussELL HILL ScHOOL.—We have been for- 
Local, five girls entered and all passed; Eric Ferguson gained I. Class | tunate in securing a Diploma of Honour for our exhibit at the Franco- 
in Mathemathics with distinction and the Gilchrist Scholarship of | British Exhibition. Austin Rich, our Debenham Scholar, who has 
4,50 for three years at Newnham College, Cambridge. She has also , gone to Neuchátel, has passed into the second year at the Ecole de 
gained the Fishmongers’ Company Scholarship of £60 for three years. | Commerce there, and Cuthbert Godfrey is now being trained as a 
Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates were gained by E. Earle, | schoolmaster under the L.C.C. Ninety candidates have entered for 
N. Gibson, J. Houlder, N. de Sastrzebska, and K. Perrin. The Lon- | the Cambridge University Local at our school centre, sixteen being 
don Matriculation was passed by D. Hoffert, Class I., and B. Bullen, | Seniors. 

Class II. In the National Froebel Union, M. Paton passed the Higher | READING SCHOOL.—Speech Day was on October 19, when the 
Certificate, Part II., Class I. ; G. Chinn, Part I. ; and Elsie Lovegrove | prizes were distributed by Sir William Anson. He congratulated the 
gained the Elementary Certificate. In the Royal Drawing Society’s | school on its transference to the Municipal Authority, which had 
Examination two girls obtained full certificates. adopted towards it a most generous and broad-minded policy. The 

HackNEY, LApv Hotties’ ScHooL.—In the recent examinations, | first year had been most successful. The Lord Roberts Prize for the 
held in July, the following results were obtained :—(1) School Leaving best all-round boy in the school was awarded to A. E. Collier. 
Certihcates (London Matriculation): A. Nunn, H. Lowton, M. Abra- RucsvY SCHOOL. —Bowen History Prizes: (1) P. Sargant-Florence, 
hams. (2) Senior Oxford: Twenty passed, of whom E. Filmer ob- | (2) H. C. Iredale. Homer Prizes, Upper Bench: H. J. B. Clough; 
tained First Class Honours with Distinction in English Language and ' Lower Bench, C. Ll. Bullock. Jex-Blake English Literature Prizes: 
Literature, French, and Botany. (3) Junior Oxford: Ten passed-— | (1) E. Ker, (2) A. E. Felkin. Mathematical Prizes: (1) H. D. Hen- 
three with Third Class Honours. (4) Two Intermediate Scholarships | derson, (2) A. G. O. Hodgson. Mr. Collins, who succeeded to Mr. 
were awarded in July by the L.C.C. to G. Blackeby and A. Piercey. | Elsee's house in January, 1889, gave up his boarding-house at the end of 
(5) A Drapers’ Scholarship has been awarded to Alice Nunn, who is | last term, but still retains his Mastership. The new house-master is Mr. 
holding it at the East London College. G. F. Bradby. Dr. Dukes has retired from the post of medical ofhcer—a 

MILTON Mount CoLLEGE.— Three pupils entered for the London post which he has held for thirty-six years. He has been succeeded 
Intermediate Arts Examination held in July, and all passed. Four , by Dr. A. I. Simey, an Old Rugbeian, who was head of the school in 
entered for the London Matriculation in June, and of these three 1891, and who subsequently took a First Class in the Classica] Tripos 
passed. K. D. Cooper has won a Kent County Council Scholarship of ^ before beginning his brilliant medical career. The new Speech Room 
460 a year for three years, which she is holding at Girton College, | is approaching completion. The outside of the building is practically 
Cambridge. (Continued on page 756.) 


METHUEN & CO’S LIST. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE, to the Death of Alexander the Great. By WALTER 


S. HETT, B.A., Assistant Master at Brighton College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. . i à ; 
This book is intended primarily for the use of students reading for the Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate, and secondarily as an introduction to a wider study of the 
subject. 


A JUNIOR LATIN PROSE. By H. N. Asman, M.A., B.D., of Owen's School, Islington. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The ** Junior Latin Prose " is written primarily, though not exclusively, with a view to the Junior Locals, [t contains explanation of, and exercises on, the chief rules 
of Syntax, with special attention to points which cause difficulty to boys, and concludes with exercises in Continuous Prose. 


EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, Practical, Graphical, and Theoretical. 


W. J. Dosss M.A., Author of ‘‘ Elementary Statics.” With 51 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. f , . i Le.vt-books of Science. 
This book is intended for use at Schools and Technical Institutes, for Army and Navy Candidates, and Students of Engineering. It consists of some 1400 examples in 
Elementary Statics and Kinetics, and is designed for use without an accompanying text-book. 


AN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY for Schools and Technical Institutes. By A. E. DUNSTAN, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S., Head of the Chemical Department, East Ham Technical College. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [ Text-books of Science. 


This new book, which has not been prepared to meet the requirements of any particular examining body, is intended for the use of the higher forms of schools taking the 
Special Science Course, and as a first year text-book in Technical Institutes. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN: Being a First Years Course. By F. J. Terry, B.A., Assistant Master at Preston 


House School, East Grinstead. Crown 8vo. Pupil's Book, 2s. ; Master's Book, 3s. 6d. net. 

A year's school course arranged for class-teaching, with text written to allow the gradual introduction of all inflected forms. Nouns and verbs are built up according to 
their stem formation throughout, so that the learner gradually acquires the accidence systematically. As a matter of practical experience, boys ten or eleven years of age are 
able to construe Caesar at the end of the course with but little help. The book contains Vocabularies, Grammar, and Exercises, and no other text-book ts required by the 
pupils. The Master's Book is a commentary on the Pupil's Book, and explains the system of teaching. It directs attention consistently throughout to the seanrny of words, 
and thus explains the Grammar, 


FIRST YEAR PHYSICS. By C. E. Jackson, M.A., Senior Physics Master, Bradford Grammar School. 


With 51: Illustrations and numerous Examples, Crown 8vo, rs. 6d. . [| Text-books of Science. 

This book deals with such subjects as may reasonably be included in a first-year course of Physics for Secondary Schools—the processes of Measurement and the element- 

ary principles of Hydrostatics and Mechanics. It is an attempt on the part of the author to provide a text-book which shall be a useful supplement to the lessons of the class- 
room and at the same time direct the experimental work of the laboratory. 


JUNIOR ENGLISH. By F. J. Rauiz, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in English at the Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College, Bristol ; Author of '* Higher English." 18. 6d. 
This book is intended for the Lower Forms (First and Second Years) of Secordary Schools. It deals with grammar, the construction of phrase and sentence, analysis, 
parsing, expansion, condensation, composition, paraphrasing, and many other exercises in the use of English. 


ENGLISH LIFE 300 YEARS AGO: Being the first two Chapters of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan's “ England 


under the Stuarts.” Edited by J. Tu&RAL, B.A., Head Master of the Blackpool Secondary School. Crown 8vo, 15. : 
This little book wiil be a welcome and useful addition to the prose books for the year in the English Literature of Middle and Upper Forms of Secondary Schools. 


A PRELIMINARY GEOMETRY. By Noxr S. Lypon, of Owen’s School, Islington, Author of “A Junior 


Geometry.” With 159 Diagrams Crown 8vo, 15. 
This book is intended for the use of beginners. The treatment of the subject is mainly experimental and practical, and the ground covered is sufficient to enable the 
pupil to pass to the study cf a form al course of theorems, 


Please write for Messrs. Methuen's new Bulletin. 


METHUEN & COMPANY, 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
A SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. * H. 5. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. Complete, with 


Answers, 48. 6d.; without Answers, 3s. 6d. Or in Two Parts:—Part I., with 
Answers, 2s. 6d.; without Answers, 2s. Part II., with Answers, 2s. 6d. ; without Answers, 2s. Answers, is. KEY in preparation. 
This work follows closely the recommendations of the Mathematical Association. 
THE LONDON TEACHER. —“ This book, by these eminent collaborators, will attract great attention from teachers in primary and secondary schools 
. to use a volume like this is the only true test of its value, but we think from our examination of it that it will take a leading place among the books of its class." 


A MODERN ARITHMETIC with Graphic and Practical Exercises. 


By H. SYDNEY JONES, M.A. Parts I. and II., with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. each. Complete, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 
EDI CATIONAL NEWS.—“ With the utmost confidence we recommend this Arithmetic to all teachers of mathematics. They will find in it much that is 
new, and at the same time necessary for present-day requirements." 


A NEW ALGEBRA. * 5 BARNARD, M.A, and J. M. CHILD, B.A., B.Sc. Volume I., containing 


Parts I., II., and III. 2s. 6d. 
Part I.—A generalized Arithmetic in which letters are employed to represent Natural Numbers, and the idea of Algebraic Form is introduced. 
Parts II. and III.- Zero and Negative Numbers and Fractions are considered. These two new classes of numbers are defined so that the 
expressions a — b and a/b may always have a meaning. 


THE ETON ALGEBRA. pari. By PAUL SCOONES, M.A., and LEONARD TODD, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
.,4,. ANSWERS TO MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. Sewed, 6d. o 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETLC AND MENSURATION. ByF.CASTLE, M.LM.E. os 


EDUCATIONAL NKIV.S.—*' To teachers ot mathematics in continuation classes and technical schools we recommend this volume, confident that they will 
find it one of the most practical and up-to-date books on the market." 


MACMILLAN'S OROGRAPHICAL MAP OF EUROPE. œ Printed in ro Colours. 


Designed by B. B. DICKINSON, M.A., F.R.G.S., and A. W. ANDREWS, M.A., F.R.G.S. Varnished, mounted on Canvas and 
Rollers, 15s. Unmounted, trs. 
Also NOTES TO SAME, limp cloth, 


IRISH SC'!OOL MONTHLY.—'' The map can be t détunmen dud: The handbook i is really delightful. The treatment brings out indirectly 
the the great reat importance of the f the orographical: map | to the student of geography." 


A LATIN READING BOOK.  GoTHAM AND OTHER STORIES. 


By Rev. E. D. STONE, formerly Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 
THE SPEC TA SOR,.—“ Mr. Stone has furrished the schoolmaster with what, we are sure, should be a great help.” 


SIEPMANN'S PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES. New Voume. LE LAO DE QERS. 


Par. RODOLPHE TOPFFER. Adapted and Edited by F. L. CARTER, M.A. Globe 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


MACMILLAN & CO, Lrp, Sr. Martin's Street, Lonpon, W.C. 


The Practice of Instruction 
A MANUAL OF METHOD CENERAL AND SPECIAL L. & C. HARDTMUTH'S 


Edited by JOHN WILLIAM ADAMSON, BA, | S O H 0 0 L P F N F LS 
Professor of Education in King’s College, London ; g 


Examiner in Education to the Universities of London, Durham, and Liverpool, and 
to the College of Preceptors. 


Cloth, 536 pp. Price 48e. Gd. net. Post free, 48. 10d. net. The special series of School Pencils which 
NoTE.—A prospectus, showing the scope and structure of this important new work i 
on Method, a "IR specimen pages from its various sections, will be sent on L. & C. Hardtmuth manufacture are un 
application. . 
The Practical Teacher (January, 1998) says :—'' A real live book. Professor doubtedly the best and most economical 
Adamson is to be congratulated on producing a notable contribution to the literature for the purpose In the Drawing Class 
of his subject." à i 


the KOH-I-NOOR should be used — it is 
19 GREAT PETER STREET, WESTMINSTER. S.W. a perfect Pencil for Artists. 


Obtainable from all Stationers, á&c. 


Lonpon: NATIONAL SOCIETY'S DEPOSITORY, 


Catalogue free from 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 COLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Paris: 6 Rug DE HANOVRE ; 
Brusseis, DRESDEN, MILAN, VIENNA, New YORK. 


THE 


FITZROY PICTURES 


FOR 


SCHOOLS, MISSION HALLS, AND HOSPITALS. BOOKS! BOOKS! 


When requiring New or Second-hand Books write us. Books stocked 
in all subjects. Books sent abroad in tin lined cases. We export 
Write for Fully Illustrated Prospectus. books to several colonial Colleges and Institutions. Write for 
terms. 


London: CEORCE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St, W.C. GALLOWAY & PORTER, University Booksellers, 
Cambridge, England. 
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finished. Much still remains to be done in the inside, but it is ex- 
pected to be ready for the opening ceremony at an early date in 1909. 
Seventy candidates took the Oxford and Cambridge Examination for 
Higher Certificates. Of these, sixty-two were successful, forty-five 
obtaining distinction in one or more subjects. 

YORK, BoorHAM SCHOOL.—Our exhibit at the Franco- British Ex- 
hibition is confined to ** Leisure Hour Work,” **Out-of-School Work,” 
** Hobbies,” ** Occupations du temps libre." These hobbies have been 
carefully nurtured for three-quarters of a century. A mayazine of 1834 
is shown with a list of plants in flower and an article on ‘‘ Asplenium 
Septentrionale.” A time-table shows the times available to-day for 
leisure-hour pursuits. The form master keeps registers for each boy, 
recording his out-of-school work each term. The old scholars show 
their interest in the work by offering an ‘‘ exhibition” each year, for 
the purpose of fostering research. Ten cases illustrate the life history 
of certain insects injurious to vegetation. Frequent excursions are 
made by naturalists and archzologists. Photographs show concho- 
logists at work by a pond, archeologists studying a Norman porch, and 
the eggs and nests of black-headed gulls zz sz/4. Others represent 
tours in Normandy, undertaken chiefly for the study of archaology 
and history, in seven different years. The Natural History Society, 
founded in 1834, is the oldest Natural History Society in any School. 
A photograph shows one of the boys reading a paper to the naturalists 
in 1908 on ‘*Some Birds of Bamburgh,” with blackboard sketches. 
Another photograph shows blackboard drawings for a lecture on 
“ Early English Architecture." Carpentry is represented by oak chests, 
corner cupboards, chess-men, &c. ; as well as by photographs of boys 
making garden seats, and a scoring box made by some of the boys. 
The school has an astronomical observatory and shows drawings of 
Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Venus. Art is represented by sketches and 
photographs ; essays by a series of papers written by boys between 
1850 and the present time. Diaries form one of the most striking 
features of this exhibit. There are forty volumes of Natural History 
diaries recording the observations of fourteen boys in the last thirty 
years ; and thirty volumes of Archeology diaries of the last twenty 
years. Many of these volumes will repay a careful perusal. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


THE prize for French epitaph is awarded to “ Laura ”; for 
Latin epigram, to “J.B.” 

Winners of Holiday Prizes are— 

Water-colour Landscape. — Miss A. E. Ellis, Freshfield, Christ- 
church Road, Bournemouth (*'Pomeroy "); Miss M. L. Booth, 
t5 Grove Place, Christchurch Road, Hampstead (** M. L. B.") ; Miss 
Edith M. Richards, Porth Enys, Newlyn, Cornwall (** Primrose") ; 
Miss Mary Starling, Engadine, Vale Road, St. Leonards (** M. S.”) ; 
Miss Ethel M. Cook, 29 Carlingford Road, Hampstead (‘* Lukes ”) ; 
Miss Ellen Cottam, 10 Victoria Street, Bury St. Edmunds (**La 
Garaye”’). 

Photographs.—Stx Kodaks: Ernest Young, Esq., Ludlow, Harrow 
(* Bacchus"). Flowers: Miss Charlotte E. C. Measham, Central High 
School for Girls, Eskdale Terrace, Newcastlc-on- Tyne (** Viator ") ; 
Miss Mabel Gais'ord, The Orchard House, Maynooth, Ireland (** Brid- 
get"). Jntertor: H. Taylor, Esq., St. Kitts, Boston Spa (** Luce") ; 
Miss Ede, 7 Edith Road, West Kensington (** Loseley ’’). 

Holiday Resorts.—Miss Rosalind Farnell, Grange Corner, East- 
bourne (‘‘Snapdragon”); Miss Helen F. R. Veale, St. Gabriel’s 
College, Camberwell, S.E. (H. F. R. V."); Miss M. G. May, 
IS Athole Gardens, Kelvinside, Gla-gow ('' Marie-Louise ") ; John 
H. Hubback, Esq., Oldfield Road, Heswall, Cheshire (** J. H. H."). 

Epitaphs. —H. A. Clay, Esq., County Education Office, Win- 
chester (** Toddy ”). 


LINES LAID BY FRaANcOIS I. iN THE TOMB OF LAURA DE SADE 
AT AVIGNON. 


En petit lieu comprins vous pouvez voir 

Ce qui comprend beaucoup par renommée ; 
Plume, labeur, la langue et le scavoir 
Furent vaincus par l'aymant de l'aymée. 


O gentille ime, estant tant estimée, 
(Jui te pourra loüer qu'en se taisant ? 
Car la parole est toujours réprimée 
Quand le sujet surmonte le disant. 


By '* PETRARCA.” 
Here mayst thou see, in little Room confined, 
Her who all Glories in herself enshrined : 
All Learning's store, all Art, all Poesie, 
Were Servitors to him that Served thee. 
(Continued on page 758.) 
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from Messrs. Routledge's Cist 


THE IDEAL OF A GENTLEMAN: A Mirror for Gentle- 
folk and a Manual of Gentlehood. Compiled and Edited by the 
Rev. A. SMYTHE PALMER, D.D. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt top, silk 
register and headband. With a Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. 

“A remarkably interesting volume." —Westminster Gazette. 
** A fund of information as curious as it is instructive.” — Field. 
“ Facet after facet of the dazzling jewel is exposed to our view." — Nation. 


INDIA THROUGH THE AGES: A Popular History of 
Hindustan. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of '' On the Face of 
the Waters," &c. With 7 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


‘ Inspired by genius and lit up by imagination." — Literary World. 


** In 360 pages she has succeeded in composing a genuinely interesting history of 
India, and we believe that no one else has done anything like it."—Nasion. 


A SHAKESPEARE WORD-BOOK. By JOHN FOSTER, 
M.A. Med. 8vo, half-morocco, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


CELESTINA, or The Tragic Comedy of Calisto and 
Melibea. Translated from the Spanish by JAMES MABBE, anno 
1631. Also ''An Interlude of Calisto and Melibea," for the first 
time accurately reproduced from the original copy printed by John 
Rastell, circa 1530. Edited, with Introduction (56 pages) on the 
Picaresque (or Rogue) Novel, and Tables and Appendixes, by H. 
WARNER ALLEN, Taylorian Scholar in Spanish Language and 
Literature. 8vo, buckram, gilt, gilt top, 6s. net. [Fust out. 


ROMAN LIFE AND MANNERS UNDER THE 
EARLY EMPIRE. By LUDWIG FRIEDLANDER. Authorized 
Translation of the Seventh (Enlarg d and Revised) Edition of the 
"Sittengeschichte Roms." In 2 vols. Vol. I. By LEONARD A. 
MAGNUS, LL.B. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt top, 6s. [Fust out. 


NOW READY. 


THE POETS AND THE POETRY OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. A Popular Encyclopedia of Modern 
Poetry, covering the area of Greater Britain and the limits of the 
Nineteenth Century. Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. With Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices by the most eminent living Writers. 
12 vols, pott 8vo, red cloth binding, full gilt back, each 1s. 6d. net; 
red lambskin gilt, gilt tops, silk register, each 2s. 6d. net. 


Each Volume is sold separately. 


Also boxed in Sets. 12 vols., cloth, in cloth case, with red leather label, 21s. net ; 
or, 12 vols., lambskin, in triangular cloth case with drop lid, displaying contents of 
series, 36s. net. 


r. Crabbe to Coleridge. 7. 
2. Southey to Shelley. 8. 
3 Keats to Lytton. 9 
4. Tennyson to Clough. IO. 
s. Kingsley to Thomson. II. 
6. Morris to Buchanan. 12. 


Bridges to Kipling. 
Women Poets- I. 
Women Poets—II. 
Humorous Poets. 
Sacred Poets—I. 
Sacred Poets—1í. 


NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt, 1s. net; royal blue leather, 1s. 6d. net; 
lambskin, 2s. net. 


Recent Additions. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF POSITIVISM. By Avcusti 
COMTE. Dr. Bridges's Translation, with an Introduction (1908) by 
FREDERIC HARRISON, and the Additional Notes (Paris, 1907). 


u , 
THE JOURNAL OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. Pub- 
lished with the consent of the family. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by WILLIAM LIGHTBODY. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. Translated, with 


a Biographical Essay, by E. H. PLUMPTRE, sometime Dean of Wells. 


THE PLAYS OF ARISTOPHANES. A Metrical Version, 


with Notes, and an Essay on Aristophanic Comedy, by JOHN 
HOOKHAM FRERE. ` 


ESSAYS. By MARK PATTISON. 2 vols. 


— ee 


WILD BEES, WASPS, AND ANTS, AND OTHER 
STINGING INSECTS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, F.R.S., F.L.S., 
&c. With numerous Illustrations and 4 beautiful Coloured Plates 
by CONSTANCE A. SAUNDERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** Just the book that has long been wanted. Four groups of Hymenoptera are 
selected—bees, wasps, ants, and sand-wasps, which make up the stinging section of 
the order. They are the most common and easiest for study... . We can thoroughly 
recommend the book. British Bee Journal, 

* Since the death of Frederick Smith, probably no man has given more attention 
to the study of our British //ymenoptera Aculeata than Mr. Saunders. His work 
will be very useful to beginners commencing the study of perhaps the largest order 
of insects, and also of the most interesting. . . . Well arranged and thoroughly 
trust worthy, expressed in an attractive manner." — Nature. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., Broadway House, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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From Mr.. HEINEMANN’S AUTUMN LIST. 
The Greatness and Decline of Rome. 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 
Translated by ALFRED E. ZIMMERN, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford; and Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR. 


Demy 8vo. Each volume price 68. net. Prospectus on application. 


Vol. Ill. THE FALL OF AN ARISTOCRACY. 
Vol. IV. ROME AND EGYPT. [In November.) 
Vol. V. EAST AND WEST. [In the press] 


Previously Published. 
Vol. I. EMPIRE BUILDERS. | Vol. Il. JULIUS CAESAR. 


»t' 


The third and fourth volumes of Ferrero's '' Greatness and Decline of Rome”’ carry the history from the Death of Caesar 
to the Re-establishment of the Republican Constitution by Augustus. The power of vivid narration and the sense of historical 
perspective which marked the first two volumes of this epoch-making work are no less obvious in this further instalment: 
Among points of special interest are the treatment of events immediately after Caesar's murder, which are detailed with 
extraordinary skill and acumen ; the estimate of Cicero's career, which restores that much maligned orator to his proper place 
in history; and the story of Antony and Cleopatra, with the final catastrophe of Actium: here the ''love-story'' dear to 
former historians is subordinated to political motives which alone make the actions of these famous characters intelligible. 
A verity is given to the whole by the careful delineation of the character of Augustus, which is developed with fine psy chological 
insight. Social and literary movements receive due attention, and the volumes offer solutions of so many disputed points that 
they must command the attention of all who take the least interest in the history of Rome. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


Large crown 8vo, 684 pp., 8s. net. 


FOOD AND HYGIENE. 


A Scientific Book in simple language, dealing with such subjects as the com- 

position, character, and nutrient value of food, and containing, as 7he British 

Medical Journal states, '*a vast amount of trustworthy information well ar- 

l rangod in a clear and plain style" By WiLLiAM TibBLES, M.D., L.R.C.P. 
.O.H. 


using the 


IN YOUR SCHOOL. THE SEXUAL LIFE OF OUR TIME 
Acknowledged by shrewd teachers to be the best and In its Relations to Modorn Civilisation. 
most successful method of attracting and instructing 
the young. Thousands of Schoolmasters possess one By Iwan BrLocH, M.D. Translated from the Sixth German Edition by M. EDEN 
and find it indispensable. Why should not you? Govern- PauL, M.D. Just published. Med. 8vo, 800 pp. 
T re s Sah pea clearly that the quickest way to loth, price 21s. net. 
for Coutibuation W fork We CLONE: Ine. he A complete Encyclopedia of the Sexual Sciences for all earnest men and 
we send slides on hir» to every corner of the British Isles. women who wish to form well-grounded views regarding the Problems of Sex. 


Let us start you. We sell for Cash or Deferred P: ayments. 
Lantern and Cinematograph Catalogue de Luxe, 336 pp. 
2/6. Abridged Apparatus Catalogue, 3d. Slide Catalogue’ 
360 pp., 6d. Hire Index-List, gratis. All post free’ 

N.B.-The cost of the*'de Luxe’ 'Catalogue may he deducted 

from the first purchase of apparatus to the value of £1. 


Riley Bros., Ltd., '"- gossa South. 


Of fundamental importance to members of the learned professions, to allin- 
structors iion and to ALL SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
N.B. — 25,000 Copies of the German Edition have already been sold. 


HYPNOTISM. 


Or Suggestion and Psychotherapy. 


A study of the Psychological, Psycho-physiological, and Therapeutic oe 
of Hypnotism. By Dr. (Med.) Aucust Foret. Translated from the Fifth 
(German) Edition by H. W. Armit, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Large crown 8vo, 382 pp., cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


; 
Convince VITALITY, FASTING, AND NUTRITION. 


New Theory of the Relation of Food to Human Vitality. By HEREWARD CAR- 


RINGTON, Member of the Society for Psychical Research, London, &c. 
Q u r S e Now ready. Royal 8vo, 700 pp. Cloth, 21s. net. 


By a Trial that PAO E. A MUR to Prof. Haeckel's book, ‘‘ The Riddle 
HARBUTT'S 


By S. Pu. Marcus, M.D. Translated by R. W. FELKIN, M.D., &c. 


1s. net, by post 1s. 2d. 
is what we claim it to be:—Tue Brest AND SAFEST SCHOOL 


THE THEORY OF IONS. 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 


A Consideration of its Piace in Biology and Therapeutics. 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 


By WiLLiAM Tipsces, M.D., LL.D. 
Recently issued. Crown 8vo, 150 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A, (Lond. Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


Descriptive Circular of the above & other interesting books post free. 


London: Zi 129 
REBMAN, Ltd., Shaftesbury 
Publishers, Avenue, W.C. 
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O gentle Soul, set in so high Renown, 

What speech save Silence can thy praises own? 
Whenas the Theme from out the Singer's sight 
Too high doth soar, Song stays her faltering flight. 


By the PRIZE EDITOR. 


Comprised within this narrow compass lies 
One who all grace and virtue did comprise. 
How lovely she who could a lover claim, 

As scholar, poet, wit, unmatched in fame ! 


O angel love, whose worth’s by all confessed ; 
To gaze in silence were to praise thee best : 
For he who stands before perfection's sum 

In humble adoration needs is dumb. 


We classify the 62 versions of the French epitaph as follows :— 


First Class.—Agricola, Petrarca, J.B., Yemen, S.D.C., Greenfinch. 

Second Class. —Otac, Essayist, M.G.C., Toddy, Patrick, W.J.T., 
Viaamsche Meisje, Sabrina, Homestreu, 100,000, Gorrymore, Jiprose, 
Borealis, Fortes et fidelis, Laud, Katty Ann, Agnus. 

Third Class.—Ralph Westlake, Hibernia, V. Hervey, E.R.N., 
Meonwaras, Gulielmus T., Incognita, La Chercheuse, Bia, J.H.H., 
Roddie, Laura, BJ: 

Fourth Class.—Gwman, Rubbish, Forget-me-not, Edinburgh, L.W., 
K.M.S., Grogram, Lipscomb, Hindhead, Tilby, F.A.S., Drisco, 
L.L.A., Holloway, Marc. 

Fifth Class. — Claire, The Bird, Mystical, Karen, Nos, Impar, 
Prosit, F.L., Super, Fountain, Mors. 


MARTIAL II., XC. 


Quintiliane, vagae moderator summe juventae, 
Gloria Romanae, Quintiliane, togae, 

Vivere quod propero pauper nec inutilis annis 
Da veniam : properat vivere nemo satis. 

Differat hoc patrios optat qui vincere census 
Atriaque immodicis artat imaginibus. 


Me focus et nigros non indignantia fumos 
Tecta iuvant et fons vivus et herba rudis. 

Sit mihi verna satur, sit non doctissima conjunx, 
Sit nox cum somno, sit sine lite dies. 


By “ KAREN.” 


Quintilian, giddy youth’s most famous guide, 

Of all Rome’s bar the envy and the pride, 
Forgive me that, still poor, I haste to Zve, 

While youth still relishes what life can give. 

Shall life be theirs whose wealth must ever grow 
And halls crammed tight with ancestors a-row ? 
Give me a home, a dwelling not too grand, 
Spring-water in my tiny plot of land, 

One sleek domestic, not too ** blue" a wife, 
Sound sleep at night, a day that's free from strife. 


By “J.B.” 
Curber of wayward youth, forbear to frown, 
Quintilian, glory of the Roman gown, 
If, poor in purse and with some smack of youth, 
I haste to live, none hastes enough in sooth. 
Let him delay whose gold craves larger sacks, 
Who crams his halls with ancestors in wax. 
Mine be a room with modest, smoke-grimed rafter, 
A simple lawn, a fountain's tinkling laughter ; 
A chubby page, a not too learned wife, 
Darkness with sleep and daylight without strife. 


We classify the 41 versions of Martial as follows :— 


First Class. —Flick, J.B., Gorrymore, Gempy, Karen. 

Second Class.—Roddie, Satory, Bia, Borealis, S.D.C., Nicotiana, 
F.E.T. 

Third Class. —Ralph Westlake, Greenfinch, Aster, Bengeo, Asperge, 
R.T., Vinegar, Salve, Gossip. 

Fourth Class.—llomestreu, Quisquis, Flavian, Epi, Roundel, Quin- 
tus, Rover, Mos, A.L., Ragwort, Sixth Form, Ovis. 

(Continued on page 760.) 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE NEW LATIN DELECTUS. 


By W. JENKYN THOMAS, M.A., and E. P. DOUGHTY, M.A. 
Part I., 18. 6d. Illustrated. oe 


A cheap and attractive Reading Book, with adequate notes. 
Part iV. of 
A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH LITERA- 
l TURE. 


By C. L. THOMSON, F.R.Hist.S. From Beaumont and Fletcher 
to Dryden. Price 2s. 6d. Fully Illustrated. 


A new part of a popular handbook to English Literature. 
MARMION. Cioth, 1s. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. ci, is. 


Attractively produced editions, with a minimum of Notes. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH LIT- 
ERATURE. 


From Crabbe to Beddoes. 18. 4d. 
Full list of this useful Series on application. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORY. Hanoverian Period. 
By J. W. B. ADAMS, M.A. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
An invaluable aid in History work for teachers and elder scholars. 


HEROES OF ISRAEL. 


By Mrs. F. S. Boas. Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 4d. 
Prize Edition, 1s. 6d. . 
A volume of well told stories of Old Testament heroes. 


is now ready, and will 
be sent free on receipt 
of a postcard. 


A New Series of Poetry Books 
POEMS FOR JUNIOR SCHOOLS. 


Well printed Booklets of attractive appearance, containing Poems 
inspired by country scenes. The first three are now ready, and 
are entitled— 

“POEMS OF SPRING." 
“POEMS OF SUMMER." 
“POEMS OF AUTUMN AND WINTER." 


They have been arranged to correspond with the three school terms. 


Paper, 3d. each. Limp cloth, &d. each. 


TALES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 
Edited by C. L. THOMSON, formerly Examiner and Occ sional 
Inspector to the Central Welsh Board. Illustrated by HELEN 
STRATTON. Second Edition. Price 23s. Prize Edition, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 


INDEXING AND PRECIS WRITING. 


By R. V. N. HOPKINS, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Price 2s. 


Suttable for use in connexion with the various 
Civil Service Examinations. 


THE WATER BABIES. 


Arranged as a School Reading Book. 1s. 


TEMPLE HOUSE and 125 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


This book contains an Elementary Course of 
Algebra, as far as Geometrical Progression, 
Pe includes a short section of Indices 


It consists mainly 


of oral and written exercises. CN! Bv 
Illustrative examples have iN 1 
been worked, and explan- V. M. TESI. 


atory bookwork has 
beeninserted where 
such seemed 


Senior Mathematical 
Master at the Perse School, 
Cambridge; Author of “ Cassell s 
Elementary Graphs.” 


Pull particulars will be sent post free on 
application. 


CASSELL & C0., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


IMPORTANT NEW CEOCRAPHICAL READER. 
Price 18. 6d. 


In this work the writer gives young people a 
clearly realized picture of England, both as it 
was originally and asitisnow,muchaltered  , 
by the hand of man. The book is meant 
to awaken in the minds of children 
a sense of the beauty and worth 
of their own country, and to 
give their intellects a 
natural impetus to- 
wards independ- 
ent observa- 
tion &re- 


By Mrs. 

ERNEST RHYS, 

Holder of the Higher 

Certificate of the Froebel 
Soctety. 


The volume is fully Illustrated 
with Maps and numerous Pictures. 


A Prospectus, containing a specimen page and 
full particulars, will be sent post free on application, 


CASSELL & C0., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


If you need 


BOOKS 


FOR ANY 


EXAMINATION, 


Write to 


J. POOLE & CO., 


104 Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, W.C., 


For a Quotation before trying elsewhere. 


BOOKS BOUGHT AT GOOD PRICES. 


EEEREN E 


- — 
EJ MN "" 


BERBREeEBEaBSBEESBEEBEEBEHEESBEHE SSE 


BLACK’S " 
PRIZE BOOKS. 


A Series of Colour Books for Boys & Girls. 


PEEPS AT MANY LANDS. 


In large square Crown 8vo (73 x 54 inches) bound 
in cloth. 


EACH CONTAINING 12 FULL-PAGE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS IN COLOUR. 
PRICE 1 /6 NET. 

VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 
Burma. Holland. Italy. Siam. 
Egypt. Holy Land. Japan. South Africa 
England. iceland. Morocco. South Seas. 
France. India. Scotiand. Switzerland. 


THE WORLD (37 Illustrations, price 3/6 net). 


Price 3/6 each. 


THE WOLF PATROL. 
A Tale of Baden-Powell’s Boy Scouts. By JOHN 
FINNEMORE. Containing 8 full-page Illustrations in | 
Colour. 

THE GOLDEN GIRDLE. 
By Lieut.-Colonel A. F. MOCKLER-FERRYMAN. 
taining 8 full-page Illustrations in Colour. 


TWO BOYS IN WAR-TIME. 
By JOHN FINNEMORE. Re-issue, containing 6 full- 
page Illustrations. 


THE STORY OF A SCOUT. 
By JOHN FINNEMORE. Re-issue, containing 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 


JACK HAYDON’S QUEST. 
By JOHN FINNEMORE. Re-issue, containing 8 full- 
page Illustrations in Colour. 


THE PALADINS OF EDWIN THE GREAT. 
By Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B. Re-issue, con- 
taining 10 full-page Illustrations. 


Con- 


JIM MORTIMER. - 
By WARREN BELL. With 16 full-page Illustrations. m 

THE KINSFOLK AND FRIENDS OF M. 
JESUS. BH 
By the Rev. R. C. GILLIE, M.A. Containing r6 full- B 
page Illustrations (7 in Colour, 9 in Sepia). pia * 

Price 6/- each. z 

RED CAP ADVENTURES. m 
By S. R. CROCKETT. With 16 full-page Illustrations B 
in Colour. 

THE CHILDREN'S BOOK OF CELTIC 
STORIES. 


By ELIZABETH GRIERSON, Containing 12 full-page 


Illustrations in Colour. 


THE LIFE STORY OF A FOWL. 
("^ Animal Autobiographies.") By J. W. HURST. 
12 full-page Illustrations in Colour. 

THE BULL OF THE KRAAL AND THE 
HEAVENLY MAIDENS. 
A Tale of Black Children. By DUDLEY KIDD. Con- 
taining 12 full-page Illustrations in Colour. 


" GOD'S LANTERN BEARERS. 


The Story of the Prophets of Israel for Young People. 
By the Rev. R. C. GILLIE, M.A. With 32 full-page 
Illustrations 


With 


^ 


bos aa 


Complete Catalogue of Books suitable for School Prizes 
on application to the Publishers. 
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Fifth Class.—Agnus, Gwman, Enid, Vox, N.O., Paramor, V.S., 


The Extra Prize for the best School Arithmetic is awarded to 
** Yorks.” 

We give, in the order by votes, omitting those that received only one 
vote, the Arithmetics named :—Layng, Hall and Stevens, Borchardt, 
Pendlebury, Charles Smith, Loney, Longmans' Senior, Davidson and 
Alcock, G. M. Palmer, Lewis Hensley. 


EPITAPH ON A PET. 
** Here lies Taffy, a Faithjul Friend.” 


Wise among dogs as Daniel, 
In love a Jonathan hound ; 
Here lies a black field-spaniel, 
Where shall his like be found ? 


Sportsman by breed and habit, 
Careless of brambles and whin, 

Retrieving pheasant and rabbit, 
Poaching his only sin. 


Eyes in the dark of a dun red, 
Eyes both tender and true ; 

Taffy a dog in a hundred ; 
Tafly's a loss to rue. 


Gone my lover, my Daniel, 
Sudden and sad was his end ; 
Only a black field-spaniel— 
Only my dearest friend. 
Mary G. CHERRY. 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best trans- 
lation of the following extract from Edmond Scherer :— 
L'apaisement — je dis apaisement et non aflranchissement — est dans 


l'acceptation du fait et de sa souveraineté. Le monde est ce qu'il peut, 
à prendre ou à laisser. Pourquoi y a-t-il quelque chose? a-t-on de- 


c" —————————————————————— mm m mÓ———————— ———  — ——MÓ M 


| 


qui, une fois écartée, simplifie singulièrement toutes les autres. Quoi 
de plus oiseux que de chercher a concevoir l'univers autrement qu'il 
n'est? Et, de méme, à quoi bon poursuivre quelque chose au-de!à, 
puisqu'il enveloppe toutes les réalités? Il n'en est pas moins vrai qu'à 
defaut d'une science de l'univers, il y a un art de la vie, absolument 
comme il y a un art du sommeil. Ceux à qui l'insomnie est familiere 
ne l'ignorent pas : il faut pour s'endormir savoir gouverner ses pensées, 
écarter celles qui risquent de nous agiter, tromper les inquiétudes de 
lesprit par le choix des sujets sur lesquels on le fixe, suspendre les 
pulsations de l'activité cérébrale par un effort employé à paralyser 
l'effort méme. Tout pareillement pour vivre. La vie exige des mé- 
nagements, j'allais dire des ruses. Il ne suffit pas d'étre arrivé à 
l'intelligence du déterminisme universel pour arriver à la pacification 
de l'àme, il y faut de l'application. On n'apprend pas du premier coup 
à accepter, et encore moins à s'accepter soi, tel qu'on est, avec ses 
limitations infranchissables, avec sa part fixe de talents et de succes, 
Nous voulons toujours sauter hors de notre ombre. Nous avons 
manqué l'occasion et nous nous consumons à la regretter ; nous avons 
failli et nous ne savons pas nous pardonner; nous prénons les choses 
trop au sérieux ou, de moins, trop au tragique. Nous ne nous plions 
pas aux humbles, aux trés humbles conditions des choses humaines, le 
seul moyen pourtant de finir par y trouver notre compte : 


** Meistens grad' und oft auch krumm, 
Und so ist's mir lieber." 


L'art de vivre est de se faire une raison, de souscrire aux compromis, 
de se préter aux fictions. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
real names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by November 16, 
addressed “ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of " Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches." 


EP? Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 


mandé. Question absurde, puisqu'elle est insoluble, mais ‘question corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 
| 
e090000000000000000000000000000000 ANTED, in January, Post as UNIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
bd A resident ASSISTANT MISTRESS in requires engagement for January. Liverpool 
z e good School. Higher Local. Religious Knowledge, district preferred. Eight years’ experience in large 
e Posts Wanted. e English Language and Literature, Mathematics, Private Schools, Usual Er glish subjects, Mathematics, 
2 ; French, Latin. Good testimonials. — Miss HI Lt, French, Drill, and Games.—E., 15 Craig-y-don Parade, 
: Prepaid rate: 3o words, 2s. ; each 1o E : 28 Parkdale, Wolverhampton. We are sar Llandudno. ME TS ones - 
after, 6d. (Use of Office address, 1s. extra. f in a 
s For latest time for receiving these announce- ; 7TOUNG LADY desires Post as OST i goe sige ns AAi 
` eS eee s UNDER-MATRON in Boys’ Preparatory or lad (AR C.M.) who has studied at the RCM 
: (opos to ee ct Ton s Cil ocheok Has been student under good Matron: Piano Theory Harmony, Class Singing, &c Excellent 
sent under cover to “The Journal o mall salary.—Miss D. WitLiAMs, Mortimer House : HOD UE diu NEUE 
: Education’ Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate : Clifton, Bpi ’ pcnc ps Eson, 68 East Ham Road, Little 
e Hill, E.C., /» each case accompanied by a e ee I R S T. C L AS " Certif d Hampton. 
e loose stamp to caver postage on to adver- E ertificate 
Š tiser. Post Cards will not be sent on. | : TEACHER. Gv tes (Swedish), Dancin | INDERGARTEN ST UD ENT 
e ; Gymnastics (Swedish), Dancing, having passed Higher Preliminary, and studied 


YMNASTIC, GAMES, AND 


SPORTS MISTRESSES. — LIVERPOOL 
GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE. — Full 
trained Teachers disengaged and qualified to cach 
Drilling and Gymnastics (Swedish and British systems), 
Fencing, Swimming, Dancing, Horse-riding, Cricket 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Tennis, Badminton, Remedial 
Exercises and Massage, Sick-nursing, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. Apply — PRINCIPAL, 171 Bedford iresi, 


Liverpool. — 
AMES AND GYMNASTIC MIS. 


TRESSES with exceptional qualifications can 
be obtained on application to A. ALEXANDER,” Prin- 
cipal, Physical Training College, Southport. 


ODERN LANGUAGE MIS 


TRESS, many years! experience, seeks 
Re-engagement for January. French (native tongue), 
German, English. Diplomée, Protestant. Very suc- 
cessful in Examinations; excellent disciplinarian.— 
MADEMOISELLE, Eden Brows, Armathwaite, R.S.O., 
Cumberland. en 

U PAIR. — Young FRENCH 
LADY, 20, with Diploma, requires Post in 
Family or School. Professeur de Lycée, Normandie, 
demande jeune anglaise pour échange de langues avec 
ses filles. Elle devra payer so fr. par mois de pension 
alimentaire. Apply to Bureau scolaire Willemin, 
Epinal (Vosges). 


Esthetic movements, Remedial treatment, &c., also 
capable of taking Games, requires good resident Post. 
Good references. —D., 29 Ashley Road, N. 


USIC MISTRESS, A.R.C.M. 


(Pianoforte Teaching), and other Certificates, 
desires Visiting Engagement at School in or near 
London. Pianoforte, Harmony, Form Theory. 
Highest testimonials. — Miss E. Berwin Foss, 
40 Woolstone Road, Forest Hill, S. E. 


M SIC, MISTRESS (L.R.A.M.) 


seeks re-engagement January —- Pianoforte, 
elementary Violin, Theory, Class and Solo Singing. 
4 years’ experience. Good references. Successful in 
preparing for Associated Board Examinations.—Miss 
Ccx, Bridge House, Bridport. 


| ie hilar vingt-quatre ans, 


Brevet supérieur, ayant enseigné pendant 3 ans, 
désire situation dans famille ou Institution anglaise, 
à partir de Novembre. Ecrire — Mlle. MOREAU, 
Institutrice La Madeleine, Moulins (Allier.) 


RENCH LADY, Protestant, 


Diplómée de l'Université, having resided two 
years in Germany, wants situation as French and 
German teacher, —Mlle. GouRiAN, 40 rue Caussan, 
Bordeaux. 


USIC MISTRESS, experienced 


and well certificated, requires Light Post, with 
time for study. Small salary. —D., Oxford House, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


three terms for Elementary, desires Post in School in 
January. London or suburbs preferred. Services in 
return for training. Address— Miss J. SOLOMON, 
85 Marlborough Road, Falmouth, Cornwall. 


WV ANTED, in January, MUSIC 


STUDENT MISTRESS-SHIP in School 
in or near London, where board and time for study 
would be given in return for help with Music, Super: 
vision, &c.—Care of Mrs, Amies, 4 Aucher Villas, 
London Road. Canterbury. 


S KINDERGARTEN MIS 


TRESS.—Princioal warmly recommends bright 
young capable Teacher, four years' successful teaching, 
good disciplinarian, thoroughly conscientious. Higber 
Froebel Certificate, junior English. — 9,587. B, 
Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, London. Many highly 
qualified Teachers, Music, Art, Languages Intro- 
duction free 


A BROAD or England.—As GAMES 

AND GYMNASTIC MISTRESS, youn 
and bright trained Teacher, good organizer of all schoo 
games, holds first-class Diploma and Gold Medal from 
Physical Training College; good Sciences. Highest 
testimonials. Daily or resident.—11,206 E, Hoopers 
13 Regent Street. 


—— 


ANTED, mid-term or January, 

Post as ASSISTANT MISTRESS. _ Inter. 

B.Sc. ; good at all games, captain Unjversity College 

Hockey Team ; Swedish Drill. Highest testimonials 
and references. — J., Bryn. Hafod, Oswestry. 


School and Teachers' Advertisements are continued on pages 761, 762, 763, 764, 765, 766, and 767. 
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THE MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 


HE First International Moral Education Congress met on 
Friday, September 25, in the Great Hall of the Uni- 
versity of London. The hall was full to overflowing, English 
and foreign members being represented in about equal numbers, 
and women, both at this and subsequent meetings, greatly out- 
numberingthe men. The platform was filled by representatives 
of all the European Governments and of the United States, 
Japan, China, and Mexico, by heads of the Education Depart- 
ments of the chief colonies, and by distinguished members of the 
Congress Council and Executive Committee. There were also 
two delegates of the English Board of Education. At 
10.30 a.m. the chair was taken by Prof. M. E. SADLER, 
President of the Congress, who was loudly cheered. : 

Addressing, in French, the members of the Latin nations, the 
PRESIDENT said: The object of the meeting was to consider 
how best to make the high principles of morality prevailin the 
work of our schools. In solving this, the most serious of 
problems, each nation could take part and contribute its par- 
ticular share of experience. Great Britain, though separated 
by the Channel from the rest of Europe, had always been 
open to the currents of moral and intellectual influence from 
other countries. In the field of education it had been in- 
fluenced by the great moralists of the Latin nations— Ver- 
gerius, Vittorino da Feltre, Calvin, Montaigne, Pascal and 
the Port Royalists, Fénelon and Rousseau. Nor must the 
pregnant work and inspiring example of Félix Pécaut be for- 
gotten. 

Turning to the Germanic members of the Congress, he 
continued in German. He heartily welcomed those in the 
assembly who represented the long traditions and high ideals 
of Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. Every student of the 
art and method of teaching must feel daily the debt he owed 
to German thought and power of organization. As leaders 
of education he named Luther, Melanchthon, Comenius, 
Francke, Kant, Fichte, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart—not to 
mention living authorities. They had to deplore the recent 
loss of Friederich Paulsen. In considering the needs of our 
elementary education there was much to be learnt from the 
Fortbildungsschulen of Gerinany, Austria, and Switzerland. 
Of all modern factors in educational thought the most important 
was tbe theory of evolution. The development of this theory 
was an international work, as the names of Buffon, Goethe, 
Lamarck, Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, H. Spencer, Mendel, and 
Weismann proved. The relation of evolution to moral 
training was, therefore, a problem peculiarly fitted for an 
International Congress. 

Continuing in English, he explained briefly the program of 
the Congress. The first point to be considered was the school 
community—the ethical aims of a school, elementary or 
secondary, day or boarding, boys' or girls' or mixed. It was 
fitting that this aspect of moral education should be empha- 
sized in England, the country that had first in modern times 
recognized— and, under Dr. Arnold, realized—the power of self- 
government in a school community. They had next to con- 
sider the factors that constitute the virtue of this corporate 
school life and, in particular, the personality of the teacher. 

The third point submitted for their consideration was—how 
moral ideas could best be inculcated on the pupils. As to 
the need of some direct moral instruction, there was universal 
agreement ; but some laid stress on the didactic power and 
duty of a school, others upon the educative powers of the 
varied activities of a school community. He professed him- 
self a member of the Left Centre. On the relation of morals 
to religion the Committee had invited distinguished repre- 
sentatives of both schools of thought to speak. In his own 
personal judgment there were certain parts of moral educa- 
tion necessary to the good life which were inseparable from 
one or other form of religious belief. But the school could 
not be considered as a thing apart from the home and social 
conditions. In approaching the wider aspects of moral edu- 
Cation, the Congress would be called upon to deal with ques- 
tions of heredity, environment, physiology, and psychology. 


In conclusion, he suggested three practical points which 
deserved special consideration: the size of classes, instruction 
in morals in training colleges, and the work of a continuation 
school. 

The Principles of Moral Education. 


The discussion was opened by Dr. FELIX ADLER, Professor of 
Applied Ethics in Columbia University, New York. He counted it 
a privilege to have been allowed to take part in initiating a great 
movement fraught with mighty consequences, but still in the stage of 
infancy. Ethics was a distinct science, but as yet the expert was not 
clearly marked off from the dilettante or, he would rather say, the 
occasional student. Both must co-operate, but they must know their 
distinctive provinces. The scope and aim of ethics were not yet 
distinctly defined, and method and practice were still in the pangs of 
early elaboration. Ethics was not, as Matthew Arnold held, three- 
fourths of conduct, or any other fraction, but controlled, or should con- 
trol, the whole of life. No sharp line could be drawn between education 
and self-education. ‘The ethical education of the young could not be 
planned satisfactorily until a scheme of ethical education of adults had 
been elaborated. Further, they must frankly face the problem of doing 
justice to those who differed from them as to the ultimate sanctions 
of morals. He held that moral instruction, in the proper sense of the 
word, should be left to voluntary associations and had better not be 
undertaken by the State. After thirty years of experience as a student 
and investigator, he had come to the conclusion that it was utterly 
impossible to impress moral ideas without direct or implied reference 
to some fundamental religious or philosophical system. At the same 
time, he believed it possible gradually to win ground and obtain 
a measure of unanimity by establishing a secondary principle, a middle- 
axiom, independent of the religious or metaphysical source from which 
it might be derived and resting for its validity on the sole fact that it 
was capable of being verified in moral experience. But the time had 
not yet come when we could propose any formula of this kind with 
any hope of universal acceptance. While taking this negative attitude 
as to State intervention, he yet believed that the State could do a great 
deal. Apart from the moral discipline of a well organized school, 
in the higher classes the great ethical writers, ancient and modern— 
Aristotle, Plato, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, Kant (‘‘ Essay on Friend- 
ship"), Emerson, Carlyle (“Sartor Resartus")—might be read and 
interpreted, just as other texts were in literature lessons. He concluded 
with a paradox: ‘* The teacher who practises what he preaches is the 
last person I should wish to see at the head of moral instruction. The 
best ethical teacher is he who communicates to his pupils the contagion 
of striving.” 


At this point the PRESIDENT announced that carriages were 
in waiting to convey the foreign delegates and members of 
Council to the Foreign Office, where they would be received 
by Lord Fitzmaurice on behalf of the Government. About 
three hundred reassembled in the large hall of the Foreign 
Office and were introduced by thé President. 


Lord FiTZMAURICE esteemed it a high honour to be allowed to 
welcome on behalf of the Government representatives from the leading 
nations of the world who had assembled to consider the great cause ol 
moral education. Judging from what he had read in the press, he 
feared there was some misunderstanding as to the object of the Con- 
gress. The Congress was wholly uncontroversial in the sense that its 
discussions would have no reference to the education question now 
pending in this country. The issues raised by the Congress were far 
broader and, in his opinion, far more important than many of the 
issues which were now so acrimoniously debated. It was as repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Office, and not as a Minister of Education, 
that he welcomed them; but for a great part of his life.he had been 
engaged in educational administration, and he could profess his hearty 
sympathy with their aims and objects. He had no express authority 
to say so, but the Parliamentary heads of the Educational Department 
had considered that at a critical moment such as this it was desiderable 
not to have it imputed to them that by their own presence at the Con- 
gress they were seeking to utilize that international gathering for the 
purpose of influencing the decision of a complicated issue of domestic 
politics. The delegates might think that the caution of the heads of 
the Education Office was excessive, but they would at least respect 
their motive. 

M. BAYET, responding on behalf of the French Government, thanked 
Lord Fitzmaurice for his gracious reception. They were all glad that 
the Congress had met in England—a country that had not only given 
birth to masters in the philosophy of education like Locke, Mill, 
Herbert Spencer, but had raised a virile nation, at once respectful of 
tradition and passionate for progress, ever first in pursuing the policy 
of justice in the face of the greatest difficulties. That was England's 
moral lesson to other nations. He begged Lord Fitzmaurice to lay 
their respectful homage before his Majesty the King. 

Prof. Dr. WILHELM MUNCH, as representative of the German 
Government, joined in the expression of thanks to Lord Fitzmaurice. 
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The best means of reconciling not only moral but national differences 
was to meet face to face in a country where they could breathe the 
same air of high ideals. 

In the absence of the President, the chair was taken by Prof. J. W. 
ADAMSON, Vice-President of the Executive Committee. 


Ethical Teaching of the Future. 


Prof. FOERSTER (Berlin) supplemented his remarkable paper con- 
tributed to the Congress volume by adumbrating a reconciliation 
between the old learning and the new. He pointed out the evils of 
the present state of transition. Either uncertainty lessened the moral 
and intellectual efficiency of the teacher or the attempt to conceal 
vital differences created a feeling of insincerity which was still more 
fatal. The remedy was to be sought in the fundamental conception 
of science itself, the conservation of energy. The conception of the 
human soul as the apex of biological evolution was equally opposed to 
materialism and agnosticism, and aflorded a basis for moral education 
more solid and no less sublime than the old theological conception. 
SE of the future would be founded on the evolution of the inner 
ife. 

Prof. Bourroux (Paris) developed, in an eloquent discourse, the 
thesis of his paper, that the basis of moral education was reason—a 
very different thing from reasoning. The task of the educator was to 
develop the qualities of heart and mind prescribed by enlightened 
reason, and to explain why they are so prescribed. 


SECOND SESSION. 


Aims, Means, and Limitations in the various Types of Schools. 


Chairman, Lord AVEBURY ; Vice-Chairman, Mrs. BRYANT. 

Lord AVERURY, in opening the discussion, said that he was far from 
satisfied with the present state of education in England. It laboured 
under three great mistakes: (I) it was too uninteresting, (2) it was 
tov narrow, (3) it was directed rather to fill the memory than to form 
the character. In particular, he animadverted on the precocious 
specialization given in English public schools, for which the Univer- 
sities were mainly responsible, in that they did not demand science as 
necessary for a degree. 


The Public Schools. 


Dr. Gray (Bradfield College) began, for the information of foreign 
members, by defining a public school—‘‘a school under corporate 
(not public) control, not conducted by its constitution for private 
profit, which has laid itself out for the education of the upper classes, 
and has attained a certain amount of national celebrity." As one 
who had for forty years, as boy and master, been so intimately con- 
nected with public schools, he was the last person to throw on them 
any aspersions, yet as an ethical student he could not help observing 
blots. The chief blot was, in his opinion, the boarding-house system. 
That a teacher should devote his main energies to running a boarding 
house, and derive his main income as an hotel-keeper, was degrading 
to the dignity of the profession and repugnant to good morals. It was 
not the masters themselves, but the public, who were to blame. The 
English parent was prepared to pay generously for the feeding of his 
son, but not for the cultivation of his intellect. A second blot was 
the semi-monastic system of the boarding school-—an artificial and 
unnatural system whereby boys were consigned from twelve to eighteen 
to a barrack. As a remedy he looked to co-education, not as now 
practised, but in some modihed form. 

The next speaker announced was Abbot GASQUET, who had con- 
tributed a paper on Catholic Boarding Schools, but, owing to indis- 
position, he was unable to appear. 

The Rev. A. A. Davip (Clifton College) differed wholly from 
Dr. Gray in his estimate of boarding houses. The house-master was 
not, as he had been defined, a man who sold bread and butter at fancy 
prices. The boarding house was, after all, the nearest approach pos- 
sible to family life, and he, had not detected any degrading eflects 
either on himself or his colleagues from being incidentally hotel-keepers. 
The ideal public school was, in his opinion, one which had tradition 
and a life of its own and was largely attended by day boys. Dr. Gray 
had denounced parents as supine and indifferent to education, but ke 
had been impressed by the self-sacrifice demanced of and freely given 
by the parents of day boys who modelled their lives for the sake of their 
sons. They felt at Clifton that they were educating not only sons, but 
fathers and mothers. 

Miss BURSTALL (Manchester High School for Girls) supported Mr. 
David in emphasizing the importance of the home. In moral educa- 
tion the teacher and the parent must be copartners; as the Scots- 
man, expressed it, there must be *‘ co-ordinate jurisdiction with mutual 
subordination.” For girls’ schools, she held that the home must have 
the lion’s share of the morals, Within the last thirty or forty years 
girls’ high schools had begun to conform themselves to the traditions 
of Winchester and Eton, to base their moral training on self-govern- 
ment, free action, and responsibility. As the mistress of a great 
urban day school she desired to bear witness to the advantage for 
formation of character that accrued from the mingling of different types 


of girls—rich and poor, cultured and uncultured. The girl did not 
lose her home traditions, while her sympathies were widened. In 
conclusion, she emphasized the special virtues of school discipline. 
Accuracy, obedience, solidarity— these were virtues that could not be 
learnt at home and which were learnt, sometimes with pain and grief, at 
school ; in particular, obedience—the first and last of school virtues, 
without which girls can never become happy women. 


Public Elementary Schools. 


Mr. HorE (Vice-President of the National Union of Teachers) 
apologized for the unavoidable absence of Mr. Nicholls, the President, 
whose place he was deputed to fill. He asked the Congress not to 
expect too much from elementary teachers. Their material was drawn 
from most unpromising homes ; they had only twenty-seven and a half 
hours a week for the whole curriculum, and the rest of their pupils' 
time was spent mainly in the streets. He deprecated any fixed and 
systematic lessons in morals. The boy was a healthy animal and 
hated being preached at. Their two desiderata were good teachers 
and small classes. At present 30 per cent. of their teachers had no 
business at all in schools, and, instead of classes of thirty as a maximum, 
classes of sixty to one hundred were common. Elementary teachers 
were content to take the Bible as a text-book, and they found in the 
New Testament a code of morals not second to any that this Congress 
could hope to develop. 

Japan. 


M. NAGAYA read a paper, contributed by M. Hojo, on the moral 
principles underlying Japanese education. These were loyalty and 
filial piety—two aspects of the same principle, devotion to the Emperor 
as the embodiment of the State and veneration of ancestors as com- 
prehending all the virtues of the private citizen. 


A Social Museum. 


Prof. F. G. PEAsbopy (Harvard University) gave some account of the 
Religious Education Association of which he was President. Their 
object was not only to inspire the educational forces of the United 
States with a religious ideal, but also to nationalize (in the proper 
sense of the word) the Churches. His Association had spent over 
65,000 dollars and was out of debt. The Social Museum established 
in the University of Harvard was the first enterprise of the kind in 
academic life, an attempt to apply the inductive method to ethical 
research, supplying the student with a body of facts from which to 
make his inductions. 

Dr. Ligrz (Direktor des Landerziehungsheims) described briefly 
the working of the country homes founded by him ten years ago. In 
England a similar home had been established by Dr. Reddie at Abbots- 
holme School. 

M. DE KOVALEVSKY (Delegate of the Russian Government) said that 
up to 1900 moral instruction in Russian schools had been entirely 
religious. The unsatisfactory results had led the Government to 
appoint commissions to examine the methods of Germany and of Eng- 
land. The Third Duma had the duty laid upon it of working out 
a full scheme of moral instruction to supplement religious teaching. 


Co-education. - 


Mr. JOHN RUSSELL (King Alfred School) took up some points 
omitted in his paper: (1) Co-education had nothing to do with 
economy, and it was unfair to saddle the cause with the evils of cheap 
and nasty schools; (2) co-education should not be looked on as a 
single reform, but as part of a larger reform—the assertion of the equal 
rights of men and women and the development of the individuality of 
the child ; (3) evidence from America. From all he could gather, and 
he had read all the evidence he could get hold of, they were not going 
back in America. Even Dr. Stanley Hall, who was the protagonist of 
their opponents, would be found, if carefully read, not to condemn 
mixed education as a principle, but only as it was at present practised. . 


: He professed an unconqu: rable belief in the solidarity of the sexes. It 


had never been proposed that their daily bread should be difleremt. 
Why should their spiritual ? 

The Rev. CeciL GRANT (St. George's School, Harpenden). regretted 
that in the Congress Blue Book there was no paper on the abundant 
advantages that girls reaped from co-education. He had, as requested, 
confined himself to boys. Miss Cleghorn's paper dealt only with 
things that co-education should avoid. Thus, he agreed that it was 
most advisable that men and women on the staff should be balanced and 
have equal powers. 

Miss CLEGHORN (Sheffield) had not a good word to say in favour 
of co-education. The only motive of Local Authorities in establishing 
mixed schools was economy, and it was false economy. All the four 
contributors of papers (and it took four men to oppose one weak 
woman) wrote from the secondary point of view. With good chiidren 
from good homes co-education might work. well—she could not say. 
But in mixed schools attended by the lower classes there prevailed grave 
moral evils such as could not be talked about in public. In stating 
this she had with her the great majority of her sex. She quoted from 
** Adolescence ” a sentence condemning co-educatiom sans phrase, and 
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stated that at the Chicago University the experiment had been tried 
and abandoned. A woman teacher might know something of boy 
nature; but what could a man know about a girl of thirteen, her 
physique, her fads and fancies? 


Public Meeting. 


In the evening a public meeting was held, which was largely 
attended by elementary teachers. Prof. SADLER presided. 

Mr. T. GaAuTREY (General Secretary of the London Teachers’ 
Association) said it was his pleasure and duty to extend, on behalf of 
the fifteen thousand members of the Association, a cordial welcome to 
the Congress, and it was their earnest hope that its labours would 
lead to more rapid progress in the moral instruction of the million 
pupils attending the two thousand educational institutions of London. 
The greatest act of the English Parliament in the past half-century was 
undoubtedly that which established in 1870 authorities throughout the 
country responsible for educating the young. These authorities found 
their task almost overwhelming. Thousands of children were gradually 
swept into their schools, and the supply of efficient teachers was meagre 
in the extreme. Many of the teachers had low ideals, had no training, 
and often were the rejected of other trades and occupations. One of 
the so-called teachers of private schools prior to the Act of 1870 was 
asked if he gave moral instruction to his pupils. **I do not teach 
morals," he replied, ‘‘as they belong to the girls’ department." All 
that had changed. The moral, mental, and physical education of the 
children in the elementary schools had vastly improved. Habits of 
punctuality, good manners, truthfulness, cleanliness, cheerful obedience, 
consideration for others were generally inculcated. Ile was one of 
those who believed that the good moral effect on the children of ten 
years of school attendance alone justified the expenditure on education. 
He also held that the moral education of the child should permeate the 
whole course of instruction. It should not be confined to particular 
lessons, but should be the atmosphere, the spirit, and the tone of the 
whole training of the child in the school. 

The meeting was also addressed by Prof. TONNIEs (Kiel), M. F. 
BuissoN, Pasteur CHARLES WAGNER, and Miss BURSTALL. 


THIRD SESSION, SATURDAY MORNING. 


Character building by Discipline, Influence, and Opportunity. 


In the absence of Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, who was de- 
tained by his parliamentary duties in Paris, the chair was taken by 
Prof. ADAMSON. 

Mrs. BRYANT briefly indicated the scope of the day's proceedings. 
The morning and the afternoon papers each left a gap which the other 
was intended to supply. They had first the effect of environment on 
character and then the influence on moral instruction, direct or indi- 
rect. 

Mme. LANDOLPHE (Lycée Lamartine) dwelt on the differences be- 
tween French and English children. Pupils who attended the second- 
ary day schools in France were in far closer daily contact with their 
parents ; they shared the late dinner, and joined in the general con- 
versation. Day schools were the best or worst education as they had 
or had not the support of the parents. Unless backed by parental 
influence, teachers were powerless. 

M. RossiGNOL thanked the Committee for the breadth and catho- 
licity of the program. It was impossible to treat moral education in 
water-tight compartments—physical, intellectual, and moral. All re- 
ligion is a philosophy, which attempts an answer to the three questions, 
“ Whence, where, whither?” The fatal bell prevented the speaker 
from developing his thesis. 

Dr. QUERTON (University of Brussels) supported Prof. Starcke's con- 
tention that the training of character ought to be based on a physio- 
logical examination of the child. Doctors were paying increased 
attention to the science of eugenics, and the place of doctors in the 
school system was gaining recognition. 

M. DAUMERS (Brussels) supported Dr. Münch in his condemnation of 
rewards. The child, from the very first, should be taught ‘‘ faire le 
bien pour le bien lui-méme." The only rewards he should be oftered 
were commendation — a smile from his father and a kiss from his 
mother. School should educate not according to the defective morality 
of the present, but the ideal morality of the future, when diplomas, 
medals, ribbons, and such baubles would be unknown. 

The Rev. J. StRATTON (Wokingham) would not found moral in- 
struction only on the religious rule, ** Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself”? ; but would appeal to the social sanction, ‘* As you do to others, 
so will they do to you.” 

Miss MURRAY desired to support from the English side the plea of 
foreigners for the abolition of rewards and punishments. She had 
found that even very young children could do without the stimulus, 
and, in her experience, punishment was never of any benefit to the 
individual punished. To the argument that adults all had their 
rewards she would answer: ‘‘ True; but we do not work for the 
rewards." 

Miss RAVENHILL urged the importance of taking physical temper- 
ament and conditions into account. All investigation. showed that 


defective school ventilation produced a state of nervous debility which 
relieved itself in nerve storms of indiscipline. Large and overcrowded 
classrooms were hotbeds of copying. Many current forms of punish- 
ment aggravated the evils they were designed to cure—e.g., impositions 
and keeping in. The neglect of physical training and games in our 
primary schools was threatening our national instruction, and Educa- 
tion Authorities were only beginning to learn the rudiments of physio- 
logy—that underfed children were incapable of physical training. 
Similar ignorance was shown by the mistresses of secondary schools, 
who were unaware of the danger of over- working girls at a certain age. 
She was indebted to Dr. Harris, the late Commissioner of Education 
in the United States, for a hint that might well be taken in English 
schools. In Washington, when it was found that achild did not get 
on in any class, the case was investigated, and, if it was thought 
advisable, the child was transferred to another class or sometimes to 
another school. 

M. Dorison (Dijon) recommended commemorations, public and 
private, in schools. 


Self-Government in Public Schools. 


Sir ARTHUR Hort (Harrow) said that once a small boy was over- 
heard on the cricket field asking a friend’s advice in this dilemma. 
The boy had been told to come to him (the master) at a certain time, 
but at the same time his presence was required by his cricket captain. 
Which authority was he to obey? The friend’s answer was to the 
effect that he had certainly better obey the cricket captain and cut the 
master, who could not make it so unpleasant for hiin as the other 
authority. This verdict was not flattering to his professional self- 
esteem as master, but it indicated this important fact—that a public- 
school boy realized the power of those of his own kind more than that of 
the men who were put over him. Do what we could, the bigger or abler 
or stronger boys would obtain influence. The object of the ** monitorial 
system " was to use that influence and to ** moralize ” it. The masters 
had in their hands the selection of those who were to wield authority ; 
and, at all events, they could do something to present a due balance 
between intellect and muscle. Since Arnold's time we had learnt to 
extend much further the principle of devolution of authority. We 
had now not only monitors or prefects—that was the intellectual 
aristocracy—but also, below them and working with them, we had 
officials chosen because they would in any case have intluence ; and we 
wished both to get them to use their influence on the side of virtue 
and for the protection of the weak instead of merely to enhance their 
own importance, and also to give them preliminary training for the | 
higher positions which some of them would hereafter fill, so that great- 
ness might not too suddenly be thrust upon them. There was this 
further advantage in' the modern extension of the Arnoldian principle, 
that it brought more of the influential boys into close relation 
with the masters and so helped to foster the idea— which was now 
far better recognized than it used to be—-that boys and masters were 
working together with a common aim. No boy, perhaps, was 
really in his serious moments indifferent to the tone and reputation 
of his school or house ; but by the system of self.government we 
increased the number of those who were constantly reminded of that 
which unthinking boyhood was apt to forget — namely, that the 
tone of the community was only a general expression of the character 
of the individuals who composed the community. If in after life the 
man thus trained proved, after all, deficient in the sense of what was 
demanded of him as a citizen, the explanation was, perhaps, that as a 
public-school boy he belonged to a society whose existence and whose 
claims were more obvious than those of State or Church. Still, it 
was undeniably disappointing that the sense of corporate life once 
gained in a miniature society did not more often develop into patriotism 
and similar virtues in after life. He did not in the majority of cases 
turn out a good citizen or a good Church member. He should be glad 
to hear suggestions towards the solution of this difficulty. He had 
none to offer, save of a negative kind. Ile did not think that the fault 
lay in anything which the public schools did, though it might lie in 
something which they left undone; and he did not believe that any 
abstract or theoretical teaching of the duties of citizenship could re- 
place the present performance in adolescence on a small scale of duties 
identical in kind with those which fall to the adult man. One lesson 
at least the public school did effectually teach—the unimportance of the 
individual. An Eton boy was once being examined for entrance at an 
Oxford college, and the tutor, in despair at the blank ignorance that he 
showed, asked whether he was taught anything at school ; to which 
the boy replied : ** Yes, I was taught to know my own place and to 
keep it." 

Dr. HAYWARD (Inspector, London County Council) said that Sir 
Arthur Hort represented a type of philosophy of education which was 
radically wrong. He was still under bondage to the ‘‘ faculty theory,” 
and believed that, if boys ** played the game" at school, they would 
continue to do so in Church and State. Those qualities which the 
public school was supposed to develop were of no value unless sub- 
mitted to some philosophy of life. The public schools were only just 
beginning to learn the diflerence between instruction and training. 
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What was needed in the public schools, even more than in the elemen- 
tary, was suggestive, instructive elucidation of life as a whole. 

M. H. PoELs (Inspector, Louvain) urged the mutual benefit for 
rich and poor of meeting in the same school ; the future patron and 
ouvrier should have sat on the same bench. He further advocated 
the division of the school into two sets of parallel classes for bright 
and dull pupils. Abnormal or intellectually defective children should 
be segregated in a separate group. | 

Mr. G. L. BRUCE, speaking as a public-school man, said that the 
public schools of England represented an idea which was an enormous 
power and at the same time a grave danger—the idea of exclusiveness. 
To believe that his school was the best school in the world was to a 
boy a noble incentive, but it tended to undermine his sense of duty 
to society. The bait that the head of each of these schools held out 
to parents was, in effect, **only the children of very, very superior 
people come to my school." This principle of exclusiveness was sub- 
versive of all that made for patriotism in the full sense of the word. 

Prof. MUIRHEAD said that, though they differed in their premises, there 
was no divergence in the conclusions drawn by Mr. Bruce and Mr. Hay- 
ward. The virtue of patriotism or solidarity as taught and practised 
in schools was of a narrow and exclusive kind. It trained a boy to 
give himself up for his cricket eleven, his school, or, afterwards, his 
college ; but, in his experience, it rarely extended beyond the school 
or college to the University or the country at large. A public-school 
boy will do a great deal if you appeal to him on the class side, but to 
appeals for his city, his county, or his country he turned a deaf ear. 
The fault lay mainly with the masters, but he noted with satisfaction 
that the larger conception of duty was beginning to develop in public- 
school masters. 

London Playgrounds. 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD desired to interest the Congress in the side 
of moral education which depended upon the use of the child’s play- 
time. A London child’s playtime was longer than the hours spent in 
school, and the moral education of the school was too often undone in 
the home and in the streets. In the organization of children's play 
London was far behind the United States, and would soon be behind 
Canada. We had far better playgrounds to start with, but the use we 
made of them was s//. She had this summer conducted, by the help 
of a competent observer, an investigation of thirty playgrounds at- 
tached to schools under the L.C.C. lt was reported to her that the 
majority were practically empty, while the adjoining unsavoury streets 
were swarming with children. In some cases the playgrounds were 
positively harmful—used for bullying, gambling, flirting (or worse) of 
girls and boys. The authority in charge of them was the school- 
keeper, and it was impossible for him, even were he fitted for such 
work, to supervise or regulate the children's play by reason of his other 
duties. New York had gone through a similar experience, but had 
set her house in order and appointed mistresses of games, kc. The 
neglect of the playgrounds for which the rate-payers had paid enormous 
sums was a standing disgrace to the London County Council, and she 
hoped that at the next election a test question put to all candidates 
would be, ** Will you see to the proper use of school playgrounds? ” 


Miscellanea. 


Mr. SHIPHAM (Inspector, L.C.C.) gave some amusing examples 
from his own experience of how a school should not be opened. In 
one the Lord's Prayer was repeated to the beat of the teacher's stick ; 
in another it was repeated on alternate mornings in French and Ger- 
man ; in a third the verses of two poems the boys were preparing (one 
of them ‘‘ John Gilpin”) were sung to a hymn tune. 

Mr. REGINALD Bray (London County Council) urged that only the 
best literature should be put before children. Books composed specially 
for children were generally failures, There were twenty different 
children’s journals; but, though harmless, they ruined the mind 
because the contributors were second- or third-rate writers. 

Mrs. SANDFORD (Christchurch School, Blackfriars) described the 
humanizing influence of keeping pets. Pets should in no case be wild 
animals, and the keepers should be picked girls. 


FOURTH SESSION, SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


Moral Instruction, Direct or Indirect. 


The chair was taken by Prof. MUIRHEAD. 

M. BELorT (Lycée Louis-le-Grand) defined morality as taking a direct 
interest in the social ends prescribed, so that motive and end corre- 
pos We must make sure that the motive is moral. There must 

no appeal to motives foreign to the child, to beliefs that he 
cannot comprehend or does not share, nor to such lower motives as 
fear and vanity. 

Dr. HAYWARD said that John Bull was accused of being a hypocrite 
—preaching one thing and practising another ; but his hypocrisy was 
unconscious, and it arose from his hatred of all system and his habit 
of keeping his ideas in water-tight compartments. Thanks mainly to 
the influence of Dickens, the word ** moral" was almost a hopeless 
word in England and created a feeling of repulsion. — Thus, Mr. 


Keatinge, in his ‘‘ Suggestion in Education," deprecates direct moral 
instruction on the ground that it would introduce **contrariant ideas." 
Whence, he asked, did their contrariant ideas come? It was our 
great public schools that had created almost a taboo. He allowed 
that there was a difficulty in giving direct moral instruction in ele- 
mentary schools ; but in secondary schools there should be none. 

Miss LANE spoke on behalf of the children of slums. She found that 
direct moral instruction was far more effective with the dots of five, 
whose moral instincts had not yet been corrupted by home, than with 
elder children. Ideas of right and wrong could be conveyed by stories. 
With the slum schools of Blackfriars and classes of sixty to seventy, 
resort to corporal punishment was an absolute necessity. 

Mrs. BRYANT, in the absence of Mr. Keatinge, undertook his defence 
against Dr. Hayward's onslaught. What Mr. Keatinge asserted (and she 
partly agreed with him) was that there was a great deal of contrariness 
in human nature, and more of it in higher schools than in elementary. 
If an idea was propounded, the natural tendency was to say ‘‘no”’ to it. 
Worst of all was the teacher who told a child what it ought to do when 
the child was going to do it of its own accord. Teachers of morals 
were not modest enough. The best way of influencing children was 
to let them influence you. She knew a mother with a family of 
riotous sons who were always bear-fighting and breaking the fur- 
niture. She cured them by giving each boy a piece of furniture as 
his very own. 


Bible Lessons. 


Canon GLAZEBROOK (Ely) noted the fallacies which underlay many 
of the contributed papers. The writers failed to distinguish instruction 
and training and confused the results that are produced by the subject 
ma:ter and the manner of teaching it. They were still dominated by 
the old faculty psychology. Moral instiuction, as apart from training, 
could be derived only from application of thought to human conduct. 
We did not find that a student trained in chemistry was able to tackle 
the problems of history. To attribute moral virtue to a lesson in 
arithmetic was to revive the old error of Pythagoras. The only school 
subjects which afforded moral teaching were history, literature, and the 
Bible. The question before them was, then, this—Could we afford to 
throw away one of these three instruments? In history, the channel 
from which moral lessons would come in was not the subject, but the 
teacher. In literature, the teacher rightly began with ballads, tales, 
and legends. Would any sane man propose to found his moral teach- 
ing on them? The Bible was the only book which recognized a 
sovereign end to which all other ends were means, and that end was 
righteousness. Whatever errors of fact and whatever varieties of moral 
standard the Old Testament might contain, it was penetrated from end 
to end with moral purpose. And the claim of the New Testament was 
still stronger. To offer children ethical teaching without the Parables 
and the Sermon on the Mount was like offering them a summer day 
without the sun. Dr. Coit’s ironical plan for the study of the Bible 
could not have been seriously intended. No teaching could be good 
which was purely negative. 

Dr. SrANTON Coir said it was a sign of the times that no contri- 
butor to the Congress volume had proposed the old-fashioned secular 
solution. In his own paper, writing from the standpoint of science, 
he had urged that the Bible was the best instrument to inspire insight 
and reverence for righteousness. Thirty years ago the question, at 
least in England, was whether the Bible should be driven from State 
schools; but to-day they found that the higher critics of the Bible 
were just as devout and as much in love with the Personality of the 
New Testament as the believers in verbal inspiration. The question 
for the future would be, not between the Bible or no Bible, but 
whether the Bible should be approached from the scientific standpoint 
of sociology and psychology or from the metaphysical point of view of 
the Middle Ages. The Bible was the greatest ethical treasure of the 
world, and he believed that the rationalists and men of science of the 
future would be the strongest advocates of keeping the Bible in 
the position that it had held in the past. 

Mr. SPILLER briefly defended the thesis of his paper that all lessons 
in all subjects might be made primarily ethical lessons without in any 
way violating facts. Zhe Journal of Education had attempted to cast 
ridicule on this position as applied to arithmetic, but he maintained 
that to teach children the rule-of-three without giving them any reason 
why they should learn the rule, or showing them what use they should 
make of it after it was learnt, was to violate a first law of psychology. 

Mr. G. P. GoocH, M.P., supplemented his paper on the mora 
value of history by pointing out a danger to which school teachers 
were peculiarly liable—the cult of the great man. Works like Carlyle s 
** Frederick the Great," Thiers’ ** Napoleon," Treitschke's “* German 
History in the Nineteenth Century," had done an infinity of harm. 
He paid a generous tribute to the late Prof. Withers, who had done 
so much to improve the teaching of history in elementary schools. 

Prof. MACKENZIE (Cardiff) disputed Canon Glazebrook's tripartite 
division of moral subjects. Was not the Bible, he asked, whatever 
else it was, history and literature? The Canon answered that the 
Bible gave direct moral instruction. Was it logical, then, to exc ude - 
all other direct moral instruction? In so far as it was claimed that 
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this was given by men who had supreme moral genius—inspiration, if 
you will—the claim was valid, but to assert that it moved in a different 
atmosphere was a bad reason. 

Miss ALICE Woops desired to correct a false impression that her 
paper had left on some of her friends. She had not intended to ad- 
vocate formal and systematic moral instruction in schools. What she 
meant was to impress on teachers more attention to moral questions 
and a right attitude. They must regard themselves as striving together 
with their pupils for the higher life and be always on the look-out for 
seizing the right moment in history and literature Jessons for discussing 
with a class the moral questions that arose. 

_M. TeEoporu (Rumania) said there were two ways of teaching 
history. By the first, the pupil was taught to know events and heroes ; 
by the second, to know the results of history. The first way left the 
pupil, after eleven years of study, an anarchist in morals ; by the second, 

e was taught in due order three things— personal responsibility, social 
responsibility, and the complexity of social evolution. 


FIFTH SESSION, MONDAY MORNING. 
Relation of Religious to Moral Education. 


Chairman, Dr. Gow. 

The CHAIRMAN said he found himself in a position of embarrass- 
ment. It had been the intention of the Congress Committee to assume 
that religious instruction was given, and to propose for discussion what 
was the best way to give it, and what effect it was likely to have on 
moral education. But the writers of papers had mistaken the reference 
and had discussed whether religious instruction ought to be given— 
really an irrelevant topic ; but, as these papers had been published, 
he could not rule such discussion out of order. It must be obvious 
that the vast majority of English parents were religious pecsons, mem- 
bers of the Church of England or some other creed, and it would be 
dangerous to the success of this and future Congresses if it got abroad 
that its promoters were persons indifferent or opposed to the cause 
of religion. He did not deny that to the French members, and to 
the English members who represented elementary schools, whether 
religious education ought or ought not to be given in school was a 
burning practical question. For this reason he was unwilling to ex- 
clude this topic from the debate, but he hoped that speakers would 
rather turn their attention to the best methods of religious teaching and 
the best use that could be made of it. Dr. Gow said.that he had him- 
self prepared a few practical remarks which he proposed to make at a 
later stage, but, at the request of the Committee, he consented to open 
the debate. 


Religious Instruction in English Public Schools. 


Public schools were subject to the Endowed Schools Acts or to 
schemes made by the Charity Commission or the Board of Education, 
which, however different in other points, agreed in the requirements 
of religious equality within the school itself. It was universally in- 
sisted that the head master need not be a clergyman, and that no 
particular creed was to be enforced upon the boys of the school. Those 
requirements were, to some extent, evaded because they often raised 
practical difficulties of a very serious character. But, in the main, boys 
were not rejected because they belonged to a religious creed different 
from that professed in the school, although they were sometimes re- 
quired to attend the school religious services. In Westminster school 
he did not require the boys to attend the services in the Abbey 
if they were Jews or Roman Catholics. But some of the Jews 
and one or two Roman Catholics liked to go, and he did not 
exclude them. It was the same with every other public school, 
unless they could collect so many Jews together as to make a 
separate house of them and provide them with a separate service. 
It was now forty-four years since he first made acquaintance with a 
public school, and his experience had continued, with few brief in- 
tervals, ever since. He had seen so many examination papers in 
Divinity that he was entitled to say that religious education now was 
nearly the same as it was fifty years ago in all the public schools of 
this country. In these schools religion was not taught directly to all 
boys ; but there was a religious atmosphere. The head master was 
usually, and many members of the staff were often, in Holy Orders. 
The day’s work began with prayer and often ended with prayer. 
Hymns were sung. There was ‘‘ chapel" twice on Sundays and some- 
times on Saints’ days. There was frequent administration of the Holy 
Communion, which boys were invited and even encouraged to attend, 
to candidates for confirmation. There were direct religious teaching 
and sermons ; but the actual religious teaching that was given in the 
schoolroom was indirect, consisting of the study of the Bible. Untila 
boy was sufficiently advanced to read the Greek Testament he read, 
as a rule, the Old Testament. These books were read not for their 
religious contents, but for the purpose of understanding them and 
knowing what their historical and literary contents were. Religious 
comment was rarely made, for the boys were of different training, 
coming from different homes, and the masters were persons into whose 
religious opinions one did not inquire closely. Provided that they 
would go to chapel, no further question was asked of a master in an 
English public school. The masters, therefore, treated the Bible lesson 


as they would treat a lesson in any other book. That was not direct 
religious instruction. Did that kind of instruction contribute to moral 
education? He thought it did, and in many ways. In the first place, 
the boy was familiarized from his earliest years with the people to 
whom, according to this book, God and man's relations to God and 
the nature of sin were the constant preoccupation. Secondly, the 
Bible and the Common Prayer Book—the history of which in many 
schools was also studied as an historical and not a religious docu- 
ment—were monuments of English at its very best, copious, free, 
simple, musical, and native to the soil. To have closely studied for 
years the finest monument of your native tongue was surely a very 
effective process in the development of character. Thirdly, the Bible 
was so intimately associated with English history and literature and, the 
life of the English nation that a boy who did not know his Bible, and 
did not respect and revere it, was really out of touch with the whole 
nation. All these things, together with the daily iteration of prayers, 
combined to make the Bible by far the most impressive book in the 
world to an Englishman. Finally, the Bible was the only book that 
all Englishmen had in common of which they could speak with some 
degree of knowledge. Hence, since the Bible was a book of morality 
and nothing else, the Englishman acquired a respect for morality and 
a common standard derived from his early recollections of Biblical 
teaching. It was in this way that he should justify the kind of re- 
ligious teaching—-or, if they liked, unreligious teaching—of the Bible 
that was characteristic of their public-sehool system. 

The Rev. the Hon. E. LvTTELTON said that he had come prepared 
to dwell on the topic of their general agreement, but he would follow 
the direction of the Chairman and make a small contribution to the 
discussion from his personal experience. lle vividly remembered his 
perplexity, and almost despair, as a schoolboy at the feeling of the 
supreme authority of the moral law, combined with the feeling of 
perplexity as to how its requirements were to be carried out, because 
of the weakness and frailty of the natural man. In the religious 
atmosphere of his school, religion was represented as an excrescence 
on human life with little practical bearing on conduct. The time 
came when this defect was made good by a presentation of religion 
which made its whole vitality dependent on its moral import. He 
had thus learnt that, in the teaching of religion to the young, the first 
aim of the teacher must be to link religion with those requirements of 
the moral law of which every child was conscious, and to show that 
these requirements were not beyond his power if he were taught the 
full meaning of dependence on God. The use of the Bible was 
essential. The lives of Bible worthies best taught the lesson of depend- 
ence. But the Bible was not enough. To some the claims of the 
moral law could be best brought home by developing the feeling of 
community. All schoolmasters would recognize the difficulty of deal- 
ing with colourless characters— boys neither vicious nor good, who 
listened to their moral exhortations with moral forbearance. This 
passivity came to an end directly such a boy could be enlisted in some 
public service for his house or for the school. Selfish respectability 
was a greater danger to society than selfish disreputability, for the 
latter evil could be dealt with by the police ; for the former, religious 
service was the only cure. i 

The Rev. M. MAHER, S.J. (Stonyhurst College), said that moral 
instruction as given in this country in the past had been intimately 
bound up with religious instruction. It was an accepted principle of 
pedagogics that the education of the child should follow the analogy 
of the education of the race, and surely what was acknowledged to 
have been the chief agent in the earliest stages of human culture should 
not now be excluded from the education of the child. The vital thing 
in moral instruction at all periods of life, but especially when dealing 
with the young, was to influence the will, and the highest influence yet 
discovered was the scriptural teaching of the Fatherhood of God and 
the personality of Jesus Christ. 

M. FERDINAND Buisson (Sorbonne, Paris) said that the peculiar 
position of the French members of the Congress required to be ex- 
plained. They had come in response to an appeal which was sent to 
all men de bonne volonté without any distinction of opinion. Each one 
was asked to bring, on his own responsibility, the propositions which 
he believed to be the best for the moral education of the individual, 
the family, and society. The French, owing to a number of historical 
circumstances, had adopted a method which consisted in making 
ethics the object of a teaching distinct from and independent of religion. 
For them morality was one thing and religion another. They believed 
that a free nation could and ought to give every one of its children in 
every State school a complete moral education with no other resources 
but those of the reason and the conscience, whatever religious belief 
might or might not be added to such resources. The lay schools of 
France did not fight against such belief, but they did not undertake to 
teach it or to recommend it. They were neither the enemies nor the 
allies nor the servants of any Church. They preached neither for nor 
against any religious faith whatever. They never thought of asking 
whether a child was or would be a Protestant, or Roman Catholic, or 
Jew, or Christian, or Freethinker. They merely aimed at making an 
honest man of him—that and no more. And, with that purpose in 
view, they endeavoured to develop his mind, heart, and will, to instil 
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a love of Ze vrai, le beau, le bien. If, therefore, the French delegates 
in the Congress abstained from bringing any criticism to bear upon 
any denominational method, they did not wish their silence to be 
. misinterpreted. They did not want to enter there upon any vain or 
endless controversy. They respected the opinion of others, and they 
wished others to respect theirs ; but they did not, therefore, fall in 
with the opinion of others or cease to maintain their own point of 
view. They were not sectarians, but they, too, were in their own 
way believers. They believed in humanity, as others placed their 
belief in the Church. They had their Holy Book. It was not the 
Bible, but it was the human soul such as the ages had created it. 
Instead of insisting on the claims of God on man—too many people 
were ready to act as God's representatives and exercise His rights— 
they, on the other hand, considered that society could never be 
sufficiently reminded that the object of its existence was to guarantee 
to every man the means of being a man and living as a man. Such 
was their method of moral education on a purely secular basis. With- 
out claiming its applicability to countries which had developed under 
conditions very different from their own, they believed that it was the 
only method suited to France—that was to say, to a nation which had 
realized in fact, once for all, they hoped, the separation of Church 
from State. 

M. BELOT (Lycée Louis-le-Grand) desired that the believers who 
desired to impose their religious belief on schools would explain the 
paradox that they attached their faith to a volume which contained 
all the difficulties of all the creeds. Further, no one had yet told them 
how this belief was to be transmitted to those who did not share it. 
They were charged by their opponents with founding moral instruc- 
tion on an abstract ideal ; but was not the welfare of the family, the 
community, the State, an idea that could be realized by children, an 
appeal to the common brotherhood of men that fired their imagination 
and kindled their emotion more deeply than any religious sanction? 

Mr. JOHN RUSSELL (King Alfred School, Hampstead) said he had 
listened with deep respect to the note of personal conviction that was 
sounded in Mr. Lyttelton's address, but with no understanding. He 
himself had never, either as a boy or even when a theological student, 
had a glimpse of that inward religious conviction of which Mr. Lyttel- 
ton spoke. During the twenty-five years that he had been a master, 
in aiming at the good life he had sought no aid from revealed re- 
ligion. It behoved all teachers to look from children to themselves. 
They should teach children nothing that they did not believe them- 
selves. He could not believe in any personification of goodness, and 
he held with Meredith's ‘‘ Richard Feverel" that the influence of 
prayer was purely subjective. In the King Alfred School—a day 
school of boys and girls—there was no religious observance, no re- 
ligious instruction, no religious appeal, but the ideal of the good life 
was steadily upheld. 

Mr. Honpa (Tokio) said that Japan was generally quoted as a 
palmary instance of a country where morality was taught without re- 
ligion. It was true that in theory religion was excluded from their 
schools, but in practice they had a great deal of it. A copy of the 
Imperial Rescript was hung in every school, and homage was paid to 
it no less than that paid by Christian nations to the symbols of their 
faith. Lives had often been sacrificed to save the Rescript from a 
fire. ‘There was no word in Japanese for *'religious" ; the word 
employed to translate it signified rather ‘‘ superstitious.” If English- 
men were morally religious, the Japanese might claim to be religiously 
moral. 

Herr RUDOLPH PENzIG (Charlottenburg) said he represented the 
views of a German minority. There was a universal agreement 
among members of the Congress that the present methods of moral 
education were not perfect. For five hundred years and more religion 
had had the upper hand. It was high time that morality should be 
given the chance of showing what it could do without religion. 

The Bishop of SOUTHWARK said the longer he lived the more he 
was convinced that the great problem of the world was to ascertain 
the true relations of religion and morality. The most deep-seated 
and disastrous ills to which human life had been liable in the past 
arose from the misunderstanding and the separation of one from the 
other. Such a Congress was, therefore, to him a welcome fact, and 
the temper that pervaded it proved to him that the two seemingly 
opposed parties could take counsel together and find a Beriihrungspunkt 
—a common ground of action. As a whole-hearted believer in the 
Christian faith, he could discover such common ground. The Christian 
held to a positive, real, distinct creed ; but he believes at the same 
time that the positive religion he has received is more human than any 
other human thing and that its business is to be magnetic. Thus, the 
Christian Church had a double duty to discharge—to be at once true to 
itself and to commend its teaching to the world at large. And, if the 
Church was liable to the danger of contracting itself with narrowness and 
forgetting vital corollaries, there was a corresponding danger to which 
those outside the Church were exposed of saying, like Mr. Russell, 
* We don't want your religion: we have Xeligiosität, and that is 
enough for us." But Mr. Russell need not always be talking of his 
negative, nor he (the Bishop) of his afhrmative. They found that 
there was a great deal of non-contentious matter that they could handle 


together. It was an enormous benefit to the Christian life of Europe 
that they should be able to do this, and yet not be looked upon as 
pulling down their flag by one inch. Let them believe, as he as a 
Christian believed, that they had a great deal more in common than 
they thought. 

Prof. MUIRHEAD asked whether the time was not ripe for attempt- 
ing a synthesis between the two ideals that he had expounded in his 
DE Positivist ideal of humanity as self-contained and self- 
sufficient with nothing above or beyond' it and the religious ideal, and 
belief in the reality of a spiritual world and the ultimate triumph of the 

ood. 
: Mr. ALLANSON PICTON upheld the secular system of the Liverpool 
Institute in which he was educated. Bible teachers had to teach accord- 
ing to a syllabus, and to teach as if they believed it. In this way the 
very wellspring of national life was poisoned. 

Mrs. BRYANT said that Christianity could not be well taught un- 
less the study of the Bible was interwoven with other high moral 
teaching, and Biblical language was translated into the language of 
common life. It was a hopeful sign that they had two Bishops on the 
platform, and she saw in it an augury of a more rational and practical 
teaching of the Bible. 

The Rev. Morris JosePH (West London Synagogue) pointed to the 
great advance which had been made in Biblical interpretation within 
the last fifty years. In all Jewish schools the human element in the 
Bible was distinctly pointed out. 

Mrs. BRibGES ADAMS (Social Democratic Federation) called the 
attention of the Congress to the fact that at the recent Trades Union 
Congress by the largest vote on record (430,000 for to 130,000 against) 
a resolution in favour of secular education had been carried. 

The Bishop of HEREFORD said that he had been called upon by the 
Chairman to pronounce the episcopal benediction, and he could do so 
with all his heart. He ventured to say that, inasmuch as every human 
creature is set in the midst of the Infinite, it was impossible to educate 
without religion. That, however, was no reason why teachers in 
schools should not concentrate their attention. upon fundamental 
morality. Inasmuch as the religious and the moral teacher had to 
occupy in the main the same ground, there need be no rivalry between 
them. The one thing both had to do was to build up conduct, and 
the one thing both had to remember was that on their own person- 
ality would depend the influence that they exercised on the child. So 
long as they had religious teachers, in the true sense of the word, they 
might be content with moral teaching in their schools. 

Prof. MILLICENT MACKENZIE (Cardiff) said that, in the deeper 
sense of the word, all true training was religious training. If re- 
ligion was the basis of morals, it was no less true that morals was 
the basis of religion. The moral teacher must know the psychology 
of the child. In the training college the knowledge was better gained 
by practice—conducting discussions and lessons under supervision— 
than by lectures. There were three distinct ways of giving moral 
instruction— directly, by stories, and in connexion with literature or 
history lessons. The training college should help the student to 
decide for which of these three branches he was best fitted. 

Dr. WiGET (Switzerland) said that the Moral Instruction League 
seemed to him to be in danger of falling into the same pedagogical 
error as that committed a hundred years ago by a pupil of Pestalozzt. 
Krüsi maintained that the first object of Anuschauungsunterricht should 
be the child's own body. In the syllabus of the League the child's 
attention was too much directed to its own moral intuitions and ex- 
periences. Pestalozzi rightly maintained that virtue was a kind of art 
and must be acquired by doing. 

Dr. HAYWARD said that in moral action English schools had nct been 
defective ; but in moral insight they were still to seek. Mr. Hole, 
on Friday, had objected to teaching morality in compa stments ; 
but in elementary schools this compartment, between 9 a nd 9.30 
a.m., was framed by the Code, and teachers had to.use it. Those 
who urged that morals should be taught indirectly through other 
subjects forgot that in elementary schools history and geography had 
only one hour a week, and that of literature they had hardly any at 
all. *''Given indirectly” meant too often waiting till a pupil had 
committed an offence and then pointing out to him the wrongfulness of 
his conduct. This was the worst possible way. 

M. DAUMERS (Brussels) said that in Belgium every commune 
enjoyed educational autonomy, except that the Government insisted 
on a minimum of religious instruction. It was only the large cities 
like Brussels that had resisted this imposition. The great majonty 
of the pupils absented themselves from the religious lessons. Morality 
should be taught to all, and should therefore be founded on a basis 
to which all could agree—self-respect and the solidarity of humanity. 

Prof. THomas HALL (Union Theological Seminary, New York) 
rejoiced that most of what people called religion was excluded from 
their schools, Clerics had commended the Bible as the one text-book 
for moral teaching, but it would be hard to find the mo sal lesson 
conveyed by the story of Jezebel thrown to the dogs. The id eal of the 
future was the American public school, which was slowly Bout surely 
building itself into the kingdom of heaven. 


Mr. NICHOLLS wished to state that he did not write his pa per in his 
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oficial capacity as President of the N.U.T., nor did he or Mr. Hole 
appear as a representative of the Union. They had been accused 
of teaching little history and less literature in their schools, and he 
could not wholly deny the charge ; but the fault lay not in the teachers, 
but in the size of the classes. Hitherto the working classes had shown 
their apathy to education, but they were gradually being roused, and 
the first thing they would insist on was the reduction of classes. 

A representative of the Scottish School Board Association said that 
in Scotland there was absolutely no religious difficulty. They had 
o OAM and the Bible was taught every morning in Scottish 
schools. 


SIXTH SESSION, MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


Systematic Moral Instruction, 


In the absence of Prof. Foerster, the Chair was taken by Prof. J. S. 
MACKENZIE. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the discussion, said that in some sense 
all moral instruction was religious, and it would clear the way to define 
the sense in which the Congress understood it. In Wordsworth’s 
great ode, duty was regarded under three aspects—‘‘ Stern daughter 
of the voice of God; through thee the ancient heavens are strong ; 
nor know we anything so fair as is the smile upon thy face.” The 
theological aspect had been considered in the previous session, and the 
second or cosmical aspect was obviously excluded as introducing meta- 
physical problems. There remained for them the third or æsthetic 
view, and they had to consider how morality was to be presented to 
the child as the highest and most beautiful thing in the universe. The 
commonest fault that he had noticed in moral instruction was triviality. 
One other observation he would venture on. However they might 
differ as to the advisability of direct moral lessons for pupils, there 
could be no divergence of opinion as to the necessity of systematic 
instruction in morals for intending teachers, and he hoped the training 
of teachers would figure largely in the afternoon debates. 

Mr. GOULD said that two criticisms had been directed against his 

paper by the Vice-President of the N.U.T. Boys, he was told, were 
healthy animals and disliked being preached at; and, further, the 
teachers of England objected to direct moral instruction. To the first 
objection he had in anticipation replied : **As to preaching, the 
dictionary defined it *to discourse earnestly' or *to give advice in an 
offensive and obtrusive manner.'" Those who had heard his lesson 
would acquit him of ** preaching” in either of these senses. The class 
and he had laughed heartily together. In fact, the Moral Instruction 
League was accused by Prof. Findlay of being too interesting and 
entertaining. 
, Prof. M. P. HOFFMANN (Ghent) said on the aim of moral instruc- 
tion there was general agreement: *' produire dans l'àme de Véleve 
une intelligence nette et perfectionner un pouvoir de juger le mal et le 
bien, et de fortifier ses sentiments moraux.” Some, however, doubted 
how far conduct was influenced by our ideas, but psychology taught us 
that will was motived by ideas and sentiments. The reply to Lord 
Fitzmaurice's story was that the prize-boy must have been ill taught 
ne ae he would have been even a greater coguin if he had not been 
aught. 

A German member stated that the Teachers’ Union at their Ham- 
burg Conference had voted against religious instruction being given in 
schools, and at Bremen had discussed what should be put in its place. 

Dr. PENZIG (Charlottenburg) said that all ethical reformers should 
take up an attitude of the deepest humility towards religious institu- 
tons. They were mere beginners and should sit at the feet of the 
ancients. Mr. Bernard Shaw defined education as the organized de- 
fence of adults against the younger generation, but there was a solid 
truth underlying the satire. . 


SEVENTH SESSION, TUESDAY MORNING. 


Relation of Moral Education to Education under other Aspects. 


The Chairman was M. FERDINAND Buisson, the Vice-Chairman 
Prof. ADAMSON. 
Onderlying Ideals. 


Mr. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON supplemented his contributed paper 
on the various moral codes which prevailed at the present day and the 
Possibility of correlating them for school use. The modern parent 
was like the old woman who lived in a shoe, and the modern teacher 
had to act as the foster-parent of her too numerous progeny. The 
Bravest symptom of our times was the decrease in the sense of parental 
responsibility. The history of the nineteenth century might be summed 
up as one long contention for rights—first the French Revolution, 
Which asserted the rights of man ; and then the industrial revolution, 
Which asserted the rights of the workman. The task of the twentieth 
Century was to assert with equal emphasis the correlative doctrine that 
there were no rights without corresponding duties. Democracy must 
be taught to recognize its obligations. It was only a seeming paradox 
to assert that there was no responsibility without liberty and no 
liberty without responsibility. Underlying ideals of conduct could 
and should be introduced very early into school teaching. Ideals, 


rightly understood, were no mere dry logical sanctions, but spiritual 
incentives. 
Phystcal Training. 

Mr. EuGENE SULLY (Hon. Secretary, National Physical Recreation 
Society) spoke on a paper on ‘‘ The Moral Effects of Physical Train- 
ing," contributed by Colonel G. M. Onslow and himself. The English 
nation were greatly lacking in discipline. Games in themselves were 
not disciplinary and did not necessarily make for the moral virtue of 
boys or girls. If games, as was generally the case in public schools, 
were made compulsory, they lost their raison d'étre. "The vast differ- 
ence between games, athletics, &c., and scientific physical training was 
that in the former the stimulus came from without, in the latter from 
within. The British people did not realize that all-important differ- 
ence. If they did, they would insist upon every boy and girl (as 
ever practical Germany did) going to the gymnasium class two or 
three times a week. Since 1872-3 gymnastics had been incorporated 
as a compulsory subject into the French educational curriculum with 
splendid results. It was time England was thoroughly aroused to the 
urgency of physical training, since every country in Europe had 
already nationalized a system of gymnastics. Japan was an excellent 
illustration of a people disciplined, a nation of one mind, and deter- 
mined to do what was necessary by the sinking of self for the advance- 
ment of the Empire. The nation forearmed and prepared by systematic 
bodily exercise and universal physical training was, humanly speaking 
and by the great survival law, the only one likely to emerge victorious 
from enervation within or invasion from without ; and any nation 
to-day wilfully neglecting rational physical training was exposing itself 
to disaster in the future. It was only a question of time when it would 
be called upon to pay a grave and serious penalty for its blind and 
selfish folly. In the twenty-five years that their Society had existed 
hundreds of women had won the medal for a mile's swimming. He 
advocated a great deal of music in physical drill. By its aid they got 
$0 per cent. more work with 25 per cent. less fatigue. 


Intellectual and Moral Training. 


Three speakers were announced for this subject, of whom only one 
appeared. 

M. THEODORE DAUMERS (Brussels) dwelt briefly on the power of 
example in the teacher and on the necessity of his understanding the 
psychology of the child. His watchword should be ‘‘ La joie dans 
l'école." Hitherto he had played the part of a dompteur. 


Miscellanea. 


The discussion at this stage grew as desultory as that of the Walrus 
and the Carpenter when the time came to talk of many things connected 
with moral education. M. GENONCEAUX (Chief Inspector of Primary 
Instruction in Belgium) insisted that the recreation of the healthy child 
in the playground should be unregulated. A child who did not play 
should be medically inspected ; if he declined to play, he was commonly 
ill or physically defective. Mme. SEMPOLOWSKA drew a piteous 
picture of the educational tyranny to which the twenty millions of her 
countrymen were subjected. The native tongue was taboo, and during 
the last year more than a thousand schools had been closed. Miss 
Unwin (West Riding, Yorks) combated the dictum of Herbert 
Spencer that art should occupy the leisure part of education as it did 
of life. Art, in its widest sense, was an integral part of life. All 
schools should be made beautiful. Pictures should be chosen for their 
beauty, not for their moral interest. As art was purely a matter of 
individual taste, there should be no forcing of the pupils’ tastes. Miss 
AMY LOCKE urged the teaching of anatomy in girls’ schools as a 
pene against the fetish of fashion. Miss GREEN, who had been 
or seventeen years head mistress of the English Girls’ School, Con- 
stantinople, testified from her experience to the value of organized 
games. Prof. BRUNO MEYER (Berlin) contended that Schiller had 
laid down the true doctrine of zsthetics. It was only by contemplat- 
ing Welt und Leben as a whole that our pupils could be brought to see 
what was really good. Mr. FoRpDHAM (Cambridge County Council) 
addressed the assembly in French. Municipal bodies in England were 
eager to perform what was good, but they were vexed by the eternal 
want of pence. M. LANDMANN (Marie Schule, Danzig) said that their 
Lehrer-Verein, which numbers ten thousand members, had at their 
last meeting resolved that religious and moral instruction were not to 
be separated. Anschauungsbildung was at once xsthetic, moral, and 
religious. 

A Firebrand. 

M. KurruH (Director of the Belgian Historical Institute at Rome) 
advocated the Belgian system —moral instruction based on and given in 
connexion with religious instruction, with a conscience clause for 
teachers and pupils—as the only just and logical solution of the funda- 
mental question so vehemently and so idly debated on the previous 
morning. There must be complete harmony between the home and 
the school. If in the school the religion of the home is contradicted 
or even ignored, demoralization is the inevitable result. As an instance 
he pointed to the schools of France, which he denounced as not only 
non-religious, but anti-religious. This attack aroused indignant pro- 
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tests, not only from the French delegates; and is worth recording as 
the solitary departure from the ‘‘ sweet reasonableness” which the 
President both preached and practised. 

Mr. R. G. BOVILLEgave an interesting account of the recreation schools 
of New York. The pick of the students of Harvard and other Uni- 
versities gave up part of their vacation to work in these schools. They 
were run on a religious, but unsectarian, basis. Music played a great 
part. Fortunately, music was unsectarian, and they were able to give 
their scholars something better than ** rag-time"' music. Bible scenes 
dramatized and acted were very popular. 

Dr. KEPPEL, in reply to Dr. Kurth, said that for the psychologist there 
could be no conflict between the home and the school. Moral educa- 
tion based on the moral nature of man could be kept quite apart from 
religien, and religious education could be superposed on the moral 
instruction given in school. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN, speaking for Miss Charlotte Mason, who was un- 
able to be present, gave some account of the Parents’ National Educa- 
tion Union, and emphasized the need of co-operation between parents 
and teachers in encouraging the study of literature. 

Mr. MoNTMORENCY set forth the merits of open-air education. The 
first requirement for town schools was to oxygenize the children. 
Germany had been the first country to recognize the value of school 
journeys. A week's trip—led up to by, perhaps, six months’ previous 
study— was at once a stimulus and a goal. The. Banks School, Man- 
chester, had given its pupils a week at the High Peak at a cost of 
8s. 6d. a head. 

Miss MARY Hiccs described a successful experiment made at Old- 
ham. Children were enrolled in a ‘‘ Beauty League," bound by the 
following pledge :—‘‘I will do all I can to make my home, my school, 
and my town beautiful." Over ten thousand children had taken the 
pledge. The Union was directed by a Town Council of representative 
teachers. The badge secured the co-operation of the parents. 


The next Congress. 


At two o’clock a business meeting was held, with the President of 
the Congress, Prof. M. E. SADLER, in the chair. 

Prof. Dr. WiLHELM MüNcH, University of Berlin, moved the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

‘The Congress hopes that it may be found possible to hold a 
second International Congress on Moral Education in the year 
1912, unless special circumstances should lead the General Com- 
mittee to think it desirable to convene the Congress at an earlier 
date. The Congress desires that the question where the next 
Congress should be heid should be decided by the General Com- 
mittee. 

‘t The Congress reappoints the Vice-Presidents and the General 
Committee. The Congress requests the President of the Congress, 
1908 (Prof. Sadler), the President of the General Committee 
(M. Léon Bourgeois), the Vice-President of the General Com- 
mittee (Prof. Foerster), the President of the Executive Committee 
of the Congress, 1908 (Mrs. Bryant), the Vice-President of the 
Executive Committee of the Congress, 1908 (Prof. Adamson), the 
Hon. Secretary for Great Britain (Mr. Harrold Johnson), and the 
Hon. General Secretary ( Mr. Gustav Spiller), with power to add to 
their number, to consider the following matters, and to report 
thereon to the General Committee :—(1) The desirability of pub- 
lishing some record of the proceedings of the present Congress ; 
(2) the date and place of the next Congress ; (3) the desirability 
of establishing an international bureau of moral education and the 
scope of the duties which mieht be entrusted to it ; (4) the de- 
sirability of taking steps to establish an international journal of 
moral education, or of adapting some existing journal to that 
purpose, and to act as an executive committee in the other business 
of the Congress." 

M. EMILRE BourROUX, member of the Institute, Paris, seconded 
the resolution. He hoped that the second Congress might be held in 
Paris--a suggestion that met with loud applause. 

The Vice-Chairman, Prof. ADAMSON, proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Patrons, the President, the Treasurer, Lord Avebury, M. d'Estour- 
nelles de Constant, Sir E. Busk, Mrs. Winkworth, and the other con- 
tributors to the funds, and to Mrs. Bryant. 

Mrs. BRYANT proposed a vote of thanks to the International Union 
of Ethical Societies for placing at the disposal of the Executive Com- 
mittee the services of Mr. Spiller, whose zeal and self-sacrificing 
energy had made the Congress possible. 


EIGHTH SESSION, TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Problems of Moral Education under varying Conditions of Age + 
and Opportunity. 

At 3 p.m. the chair was taken by Sir WILLIAM ANSON (University 
of Oxford) ; Vice-Chairman, Dr. MCCLuRE (Mill Hill School). 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the session, said that so far the Con- 
gress had dwelt mainly with moral education as a school problem. 
That afternoon they had to deal with kindergartens, continuation 
classes, &c., and here it was not possible to lose sight of home in- 


fluences and home surroundings. He rejoiced that such institutions, 
which were daily multiplying, were to be dealt with in their moral 
aspect and not merely as centres for imparting knowledge. 


The Kindergarten. 


Frau KLARA RICHTER (Berlin), who was imperfectly heard, gave a 
brief account of the methods pursued in the Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus. 
In the first stage no attempt was made to give the child any moral in- 
struction, in the proper sense of the word. All that could be done 
was to see that its surroundings were such that no conflict arose be- 
tween natural inclinations and duty. The kindergarten must, as far as 
is possible, reproduce the life of the family. From the very first the 
lesson of helpfulness can be taught. Gradually by doing the child will 
perceive the great Froebelian doctrine that great and small are mem- 
bers of one body co-operative for a common end. The kindergarten 
is a larger family and by reason of its size better fitted to develop un- 
selfishness and suppress egotism. 

Miss E. R. MukRAyY (Maria Grey Training College) said that in her 
contributed paper she did not refer to the training of social instincts. 
These were sufhciently strong by nature, and the difficulty was to give 
the child a chance of self-development. For moral teaching in the 
kindergarten she would rely mainly on good stories and good literature. 
She herself would decline to teach by a syllabus. The syllabus drawn 
up by the Moral Instruction League did not aim high enough. If it 
was necessary to give lessons on the duty of gratitude to parents and 
teachers, it only showed that the children to whom they were given 
had little to be grateful for. To the three definitions of ** preaching " 
that Mr. Gould had given them she would add a fourth : ** Teaching 
some one else his duty." The true conception was that teachers and 
taught stood on a common platform, both looking up. As an illustra- 
tion, she would recount what happened the other day in a kindergarten. 
Teacher : ** What did we come into the world for?" The class: “To 
work.” Teacher : * But what are we to work for?" David: ** To 
get on in the world." Phyllis : ** To help other people.” David: ‘‘I 
should like to help others and to get on myself." Phyllis: ** Don't you 
see that in helping others you are helping yourself too?” 


Commercial Education. 


The Rev. Canon F. VAN CAENEGEM (Mons) deplored the absence 
of any course of moral instruction in tbe higher schools of Commerce 
on the Continent. Business men needed such instruction more than 
any other profession, inasmuch as they had to deal with men, not with 
inanimate objects. Without such preparation they could not help 
taking the professional ply, conforming to the conventional moral 
standard, however defective and degraded that might be. The re- 
ligious teachers of Belgium acknowledged no other moral code than 
that of the Decalogue and of the Gospels. Belgium, of all countries, 
granted the largest liberty both to Christian teachers and to those who 
differed from them. He ended with the saying of Wilhelm Meister: 
‘<I know of no one whose education should be wider than that of the 
man of business." 

The Universities. 


Prof. MUIRHEAD (Birmingham) expressed his regret that the Uni- 

versities, and in particular the newer foundations, paid so little atten- 
tion to the instruction in morals of students intending to be teachers. 
Very little, as far as he was aware, was done in the day training 
colleges that had any bearing on the teacher as a moral instructor. 
If his contention was true that training for the moral life was largely 
passing from the hands of the Churches, it behoved the Universities to 
bestir themselves and take over the work. If the kind of synthesis 
between various moral ideals, which was the aim and aspiration of this 
Congress, is to come about, it is to the Universities that they must 
look. 
Dr. IMMANUEL Lewy (Charlottenburg) claimed that his paper was 
the first attempt to synthesize and systematize the ethics of the pro- 
fessions (Beru/sethtk). The various socio-political reforms that he had 
there tabulated were all intended to subvert the still dominant super 
stition that the man who did no work was better than the worker. 


Public Schools. 


Dr. McCLURE said that teachers were becoming more and more re 
sponsible for all the moral education that children received. Most parents 
sent their sons to the schoolmaster as they would to the tailor for a com- 
plete suit. He had a profound belief in the public schools of England. 
and maintained that public-school masters adequately fulfilled the 
obligations thus put upon them. . Hedid not believe in separate special 
moral instruction. Man was not constructed, like a modern warship, 
in water-tight compartments. The teaching of a school was all mora 
or none. At Mill Hill, in his ‘‘ five minutes’ sermons” (a device that 
he should like to patent), he had taken during the last year as his 
subject Old Testament history, and his object in choosing this subject 
had been to show the sacredness of all history. The advice he wou 
venture to give to masters of schools of another grade was T re 
your boys.” Mr. McCarthy, of Birmingham, had once put to him 1? 
a nutshell the difference between a public and an elementary schoo. 
In the first, if a master asked ‘* Who broke that window? there 
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would be dead silence; in the second a dozen hands would be held 
up: ‘* Please, sir, it was Jones." Let them trust their boys and be 
irretrievably optimistic. 

Mr. W. A. J. ARCHBOLD bore witness to the admirable results of 
the introduction into India of the public school system both at Aligarh 
and at the Chiefs' College. 

Mr. J. THORNTON contributed a few facts concerning People's High 
Schools in Denmark. Of the adult population between twenty and 
fifty, one-sixth had passed through these schools, as bad 30 per cent. 
of the present members of Parliament.” The cost was only 8s. 6d. 
a week, including board and lodging, and in the case of poorer pupils 
the State paid half the fee. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 


Special Problems. 


Prof. PUNTONI (Delegate of the Italian Government) took the chair 
i1 place of Prof. Pasquale Villari. 

‘The Slum School's Difficulties" were ably threshed out by Miss 
CLARA GRANT, whose long practical knowledge of the slum population, 
gained through many years’ work among them, eminently qualified her 
to handle the problem. Miss Grant dealt more especially with the 
work done by school settlements, in relieving ‘‘the deadly finality 
of aim and utter blankness of outlook " of the slum. School years do 
much, but they might do so much more. If England would only con- 
centrate her best efforts upon the children of her slum schools, they 
might yet be saved ; but, to this end, settlements should be small and 
personal, focusing their efforts on the school itself. 

Special interest attached to Herr SiMoN HELLER's paper on “The 
Moral Education of the Blind,” wherein the writer dealt sympathetic- 
ally with the mental and social isolation fostered by the conditions 
under which the blind live, and pleaded for greater cultivation of the 
perception of values, and for educational discipline which should en- 
sure for them a truer direction of thought, will, and action in spite of 
physical disabilities. A more strenuous ideal would promote that 
sense of independence and dignity which the blind so much need to 
cultivate ; to this end truth and reality should be aimed at. $ 

Prof. CESARE LOMBROSO’S suggestions on ** The Moral Treatment of 
the Juvenile Criminal" covered a wide ground, and emphasized the 
need of segregation in primary schools of those children who displayed 
criminal tendencies, while deprecating over-severity in punishments in 
cases of temporary, rather than ingrained, depravity. 

Miss PARTRIDGE gave a most interesting address on ** The Probation 
System” as a form of moral penal reform, and pointed out how prisons 
having failed as redemptive institutions, the system of supervision en- 
tailed by ‘ probation ” develops, instead of crushes, the moral nature 
of the offender. The plan is already being successfully worked in the 
United States as in Italy, and at its best presents a combination of 
paid officials and volunteer labour which has been found to react with 
the most excellent effects on the subjects to whom it has been applied. 

Mr. MvERs afterwards contributed to the discussion an admirably 
lucid statement of the case for the probation system, and emphasized 
the pressing need of personal interest and supervision in carrying on 
the work. He also recommended the advantage of studying the 
question of boy labour in connexion with this subject. 

The problem of the “ hooligan " was raised again by Mr. DOUGLAS 
EYRE, of Oxford House, who spoke on ** The Use of Leisure as bearing 
on the Problem of the Hooligan." He strongly deprecated the habit 
of Street-loafing as the main cause in manufacturing ‘‘ hooligans,” and 
pointed out how the absence of reasonable means of recreation is a 
question which vitally affects the community. In connexion with the 
remedy he outlined a scheme for boys' clubs. 

Miss MARIE SHEDLOCK contributed a short commentary on her 
System of story-telling as an educational factor. 

I. ALEXANDER GIESSWEIN (Budapest) gave a suggestive address 
on “Patriotism and Citizenship ” (Burgerhunde und Patriotismus), in 
the course of which he laid stress on the axiom that only by ethical 
solidarity can social harmony be brought about. Eu 

paper on ‘The Philosophical Spirit in Education,” sent by 
Prof. Giuseppe PojkRO (Palmero), was read by the Vice-Chairman, 
and embodied a series of aphorisms on the philosophic spirit, which, 
according to the writer, **tends to emancipate itself from the artificiality 
of system and to turn speculation itself into a system." The writer 
pleaded for **the education of future educators” and for a place apart 
for the “ history of ideas." 

Mr. MOSCHELES paper on ** Patriotism and International Amity " 
was read by Mr, HAYWARD, and deprecated the use of a “double 
code of morals” for war and peace. The writer also contended that 
warlike ideals had captured the schools, and that the watchwords of 
Imperialism were too early inscribed on juvenile brains. Congresses 
were great educators; hence the need for establishing international 
relations on a sound moral basis. The opposite theory was warmly 
advocated by a Polish delegate, who held a passionate brief for the 
teaching of patriotism in schools. f 

The second division of the afternoon’s proceedings began with 
a forcible diatribe on ‘‘ Temperance” from Mr. C. WAKELY, which 
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restated the well known case for the defence in words that had little 
novelty. His suggestion that dictation and composition could be 
utilized in schools to enforce temperance teaching was one of the 
practical points he touched on. The subject aroused much interest 
in the audience and gave rise to some vigorous impromptu speeches. 

A different note was struck in Canon BARNETT'S thoughtful paper 
on ‘ Purity,” wherein he emphasized the need for ‘‘ being enamoured 
of the beauty of purity,” and pleaded for more indirect teaching on this 
subject which, he asserted, was the most important of all. If teachers 
were convinced of this, they would instinctively teach it in all lessons, 
and develop ‘‘admiration, hope, and love.” 

Several other papers followed on the same subject, including one 
from Dr. HELEN PUTNAM (U.S.A.), and then the meeting turned its 
attention to Sir EDWARD BRABROOK’s address on ‘‘ Thrift," which the 
writer read so hurriedly that much of its point was lost. He enlarged 
on the duties of thrift as applied to education, and pleaded for the 
maintenance of independence by foresight to be exercised in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 

Tuesday’s Sectional meeting opened with a big program, no less 
than ‘‘ Biology and Moral Education.” Dr. QuERTON, of the 
Historical Institute, Brussels, delivered an address on ‘‘ Les Bases 
Scientifiques de la Morale,” wherein he deplored the neglect of biology 
in the curriculum of training colleges, and strongly emphasized the 
need for a science of ‘‘ pédotechniques,” as comprising a résumé of 
methods employed in education. Miss CHARLOTTE MASON’S paper on 
* Children's Books" was somewhat irrelevant, but showed a real 
enthusiasm for her subject ; and she reminded her hearers of the value of 
certain types of books for children, such as those written by the late 
Miss C. M. Yonge. Prof. DE Vuvsr made a gallant attempt to repro- 
duce in English his address on ** Co-operation between School and Home 
Methods," and thereby secured the sympathy of his hearers. Miss 
HOosKYNS-ABRAHALL touched a suggestive theme in ‘‘ The Unfolding 
of Character from the Biological Point of View," and noted the sub- 
conscious preparation that goes on in a child's life for the stage to 
follow it. This, she contended, should induce educationists to look 
ahead in their methods and forestall the child's development. Mr. 
W. B. DRUMMOND, of Edinburgh, had likewise some suggestive re- 
marks to offer anent ** The Stages of Development in Childhood and 
Adolescence," and submitted data for determining the characteristics 
of successive periods of development in a child's life. 

‘* Eugenics and Moral Education” was the text of Dr. J. W. 
SLAUGHTER, who dilated on the relation of eugenics to moral educa- 
tion, and suggested that a more serious facing of the responsibilities of 
parenthood was the best means of combating the degeneration of the 
Western races, which he regarded as a “conclusion based upon un- 
disputed facts." 

Her somewhat broken English rather handicapped Miss CHARLOTTE 
DE GEOCZE'S interesting remarks on ** Environment and Moral De- 
velopment." She demanded that society and the State alike should 
create such institutions as were most calculated to repair “the moral 
damage wrought in the child's soul by the sins of society," while fully 
admitting the influence of such agents as family and school life on the 
child as well as social and national tendencies. . 

Dr. LOUISE APPEL’S observations were a commentary on some of 
the preceding speaker’s remarks, and embodied an eloquent plea for 
better social conditions, whilst deprecating the exchange of the old 
moral code and principles for newer but less trustworthy ethical bases. 
The psychological note was struck by Miss Mary DaviES, who 
emphasized the need of more psychology in our educational ideals, 
seeing that ** the child is but a psychological embryo whose matrix is 
society.” 


At the conclusion of the Conference the PRESIDENT made 
a short valedictory address to members who had been invited 
by the Committee to remain for tea. He asked himself what 
the Congress had really meant to them. The Congress would 
never have come to London if it had not been that three 
distinct currents of effort had met in one stream. The Moral 
Instruction League had first directed public attention to the 
significance of the problems they had been discussing, espe- 
cially in their bearing on the curriculum of elementary schools, 
and he wished to bear his testimony to the devotedness, the 
bravery, and the open-mindedness of its secretary, Mr. Harrold 
Johnson. The idea of an International Congress came from 
the International Union of Ethical Societies, and would not 
have been realized without the faith and zeal of Prof. Foerster 
and Mr. Spiller. Nor could they have heard from that plat- 
form the declarations of real convictions, so fearlessly and yet 
so temperately expressed, but for the fact that the leaders of 
debate had for the last two years been working privately 
together on the Moral Instruction inquiry, and learnt in their 
common search for truth to respect one another’s convictions. 
He had listened to nearly all the speeches made from that plat- 
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form, and three notes had been strongly impressed upon him: 
(1) the absolute sincerity of all that had been said; (2) the 
toleration of spirit—not a shallow and easy-going pretence at 
agreement when agreement there was none, but a genuine 
desire to see an opponent’s point of view; (3) a desire to find 
an honest reconciliation of apparently opposite truths, a 
synthesis between contradictory convictions which had 
hitherto been held far asunder by historical and national 
considerations. They might, without any priggishness or 
pretence, claim that this gathering had fulfilled its pro- 
mise, a real attempt without any compromise or suppres- 
sion of individual opinions to find the greater truth which 
underlies and includes apparent opposites. The idea that 
possessed some enthusiasts of attaining some universal 
agreeinent on the basis of moral education by the help 
of this and future Conferences was, in his judgment, an 
ignis fatuus. Al they could hope for was a taking away 
of unnecessary misunderstandings. The Weltanschau- 
ungen of civilizations, races, and individual temperaments 
were widely different. But, if the inevitable moral and intellec- 
tual conflicts of the future were approached in the spirit of this 
Conference, the worst sting would be drawn. The more he 
studied German pedagogics, the more it was borne in on him 
that in Germany too much stress was laid on method and 
too little regard paid to the conditions under which the 
personality of the teacher would make itself felt. Englishmen, 
on the other hand, had been far too indifferent to intellectual 
truth. When he examined the French school system and 
listened to the clear exposition of M. Buisson and his con- 
fréres, it was impressed on him that Frenchmen and English- 
men were, in some respects though not in all, pursuing the 
same aim, though they used very different words. Closely as 
they were allied, France and England had still much to learn 
from one another in the way of toleration and intellectual 
appreciation. To give a single instance, our day training 
colleges might look to the work of men like Pécaut in France 
for assistance in defining their moral as well as their intellec- 
tual ideal. 


M. EMILE BoUTROUN, in a speech that could only have been made 
by a Frenchman and in the French language, expressed the thanks of 
the foreign visitors to the organizers of the Conference, and in particular 
to its President, whose final words were instinct ** avec l'ardeur d'une 
belle ame.’’ He had noted in their discussions three 4afes. They 
began with ¢o/érance, but, great as was this virtue, it had “ quelque 
chose d'insuffisant," and often signified the attitude of those who 
themselves held the whole truth and were waiting for opponents to 
be converted to their ideas. As the debates progressed, toleration 
was changed to ‘‘un sentiment plus positif, le respect." The last 
stage was sympathy, the sentiment evoked by ‘‘ce chaleureux discours 
de M. Sadler "—**'c'est de l'amitié." 

Oberstudienrat MAYER, as representative of the Union of Higher 
Schools, which numbers many thousand members, returned thanks on 


. behalf of Germany. 


JOTTINGS ON THE MORAL CONGRESS. 


Ls 


"A GREAT room in one of our dismal provincial towns, 

dusty air and jaded afternoon light, benches full of 
men with bald heads and women in spectacles, and an orator 
lifting up his face from a MS. written within and without— 
and in the soul of any poor child of Nature who may have 
wandered in thither an unutterable sense of lamentation, 
mourning, and woe.” 

It was, indeed, " a great room," but in no other point does 
Matthew Arnold’s description of a British Association meeting 
apply to the Moral Congress. The hall of the University of 
London was light and too well ventilated for some of the 
foreigners ; the long rows of chairs were filled with a motley 
crowd gathered from all corners of the globe, and the women 
who predominated were mostly young or middle-aged; there 
was no reading of MS., and the best speeches were impromptu 


and delivered without a note, and the “ poor child of Nature” 
who makes these jottings had no sense of lamentation, but 
rather a feeling of repletion, as after a City dinner. 

It was in truth a Gargantuan menu. My German neighbour, 
as he took up his Program, muttered in his beard, "Aber 
das ist colossal!’’ and the Oxford don on my right whispered 
in my ear “O dura doctorum ilia!” Why “moral”? I 
reflected to myself; wood-carving is moral; guinea-pigs are 
moral; the treadmill is moral. What education is not 
moral ? 

The mistake, naturalin a First Moral Congress, was not, 
indeed, to take all education for its province, but to attempt a 
survey of the whole field. The Program might have been 
mistaken for the contents of a treatise on the Ethics of Edu- 
cation— Principles, Aims, Methods, Applications, all were 
mapped out in logical order, but the cross divisions were end- 
less, and it was impossible to call a speaker to heel and stop 
him from ranging over the whole field. The expositor of 
principles must needs discuss the immorality of Bible lessons, 
and the advocate of school pets the divinity that doth hedge 
a tame rabbit. 

Prof. Sadler's opening address of welcome was a triumph 
of polyglot accomplishment, and his compliments to the 
French and German nations rang true and were most happily 
turned. If I might criticize, I thought his French better than 
his German. He candidly expressed his personal convictions 
—he was on the side of the angels—but in so modest a way 
that not even Prof. Huxley, si foret in terris, could have 
taken offence. 

The sitting of the Congress that dwells in my memory, for 
the sake of which alone the Congress would have been worth 
attending, was the Monday morning. For once the speakers 
came to close grips: the fundamental question was not indeed 
threshed out (that, as the President remarked, it never will be), 
but directly faced ; and, though no conclusion was reached 
(there were at the Congress no resolutions), yet the basis of a 
concordat between theologists and pure moralists was clearly 
indicated. Mr. John Russell's simple, ingenuous, and at the 
same time impassioned avowal of agnosticism moved the 
admiration of those who most widely differed from him, 
and no less admirable was the large-hearted tolerance of the 
Bishop of Southwark's reply. Last came the cold, clear 
summing up of the Bishop of Hereford—"' Give us religious 
teachers, and we need no teaching of religion in our schools." 

To take the papers as read was an excellent ordinance, and 
the précis of the printed papers was skilfully prepared and 
proved a godsend to the daily press. The rule of precedence 
to writers of papers did not work so well.. By the time this 
list was exhausted a brief space was left for outside comments. 
Discussion in the full sense of the word was impossible: there 
could be no cut and thrust; it was a game of cockshots, not 
of bowls. This poor child of Nature was moved in spirit 
more than once to correct some misstatement or explode some ' 
palpable fallacy—even moralists can be caught tripping or 
napping—but to send in his card was like backing a number 
at the roulette table; even if he drew a lucky number, by the 
time his turn came the company would probably be busy at 
rouge et notre or listening to the band. 

Co-education was one of the burning questions, and, as far 
as I could judge, the audience were equally divided on it. 
What I wanted to hear, and did not hear, was what the 
eminent American authorities present had to say about if, 
and why it found so little favour on the Continent. 

Moral instruction in training colleges was one of the three 
points noted by the President as deserving special considera- 
tion. More than one speaker emphasized the need for direct 
ethical instruction in the case of the teacher, whatever views 
might be held as to its applicability to the pupil ; but I looked 
in vain for Prof. Adams or Mr. Loring or Miss Woods to tell 
us what was actually being done, and where were those 
apostles of training—Mr. Oscar Browning and Prof. Findlay’ 

Mrs. Humphry Ward made a direct attack on the London 
County Council for their scandalous neglect of school play- 
grounds. Was it a premonition that warned the Council 
against taking any part in the Congress ? 
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The different views on Bible teaching reminded me of the 

old epigram— . 

Hic liber est in quo quaerit sua dogmata quisque, 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua. 

Dr. Stanton Coit pronounced it “ the greatest moral treasure 
in the world" ; Canon Glazebrook, while acknowledging errors 
and imperfections, put it in a category by itself—literature, 
history, the Bible; Dr. Gow, on the other hand, would have it 
taught as literature and history and ignore the moral teaching. 

While the ladies were debating whether it was right to keep 
wild animals as pets, I could not help reflecting that in another 
place they were protesting against hunting heavy hares in 
March with school beagles. - 

What will come of it all? I cannot improve on the 
Presidents summing up, but I can testify that we were 
delighted with our foreign visitors and express a hope that 
they were not dissatished with their entertainment. They 
were singularly favoured in the weather, and if they saw Hyde 
Park at its worst on Brewers' Sundav, it would have been 
hard in any capital of the world to match the sunset view that 
the Dean of Westminster showed them from his gardens. 
The announcement that the Congress was not to meet again 
till 1912 was received with general regret, and the hint thrown 
out by the President that the action of a millionaire philan- 
thropist might necessitate an earlier summons was hailed with 
acclamations. 


MORAL EDUCATION AND THE TEACHER. 


By VIOLET GLADE. 


HE International Congress upon Moral Education has 
met and discussed weighty problems, and, in throwing 

light upon the successful teaching of moral instruction in 
schools abroad, it has made a most valuable contribution to 
the theory of an important question of modern education. 
But, if the teaching of moral responsibility and the duties of 
citizenship is to become a living thing in the schools and in 
the homes of England, two things are needed—the enthusiasm 
of the teacher must be kindled, and the mind of the parent 
must be moved. And a conference of specialists and those 
previously interested in the question behind doors, which by 
reason of the fees for admittance are barred to the underpaid 
teacher and uninviting to the teacher or parent who doubts 
whether virtue can be taught, will have no power in making 
the subject of their deliberations a vital force in education. 
Theory is good, but practice maketh alive, and therefore the 
first appeal should be made to the teacher; for the Govern- 
ment Code may provide for the giving of moral instruction in 
elementary schools; moral instruction may enter into the 
curriculum of secondary schools, but it is the teacher who is 
responsible for the teaching of it, and primarilv not so much 
by the formal lessons he gives as by the lessons he perpetually 
instils by the example of his own character—of what he is in 
himself. If moral education is to be a power in the school 
or home, the teacher must rise to a quickening sense of his 
need of severe self-discipline, and likewise the parent. 
Further, if this end is to be attained there will have to be a 
fundamental change in the discipline of school and home. 
There will have to be a moral discipline in place of the animal 
discipline which obtains to-dav: the appeal must be made not 
to the lower nature, but to the higher nature of the child. The 
schoolmaster and the parent are both too fond of holding up 
to the child the claims of their own superior authority rather 
than the claims of loyalty to the right. And the results, far 
reaching into the life of the child after the attainment of man- 
hood or womanhood, are deplorable. Do we ask why our 
employees need so much supervision, whv they do right only 
because they fear dismissal? Because we taught them thus 
when they were at school. When their young natures were 
quick to respond to every noble impulse within them, we 
crushed the noble impulses by appealing to selfish instincts. 
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Instead of cultivating the innate generosity of the child nature 
that it might bear fruit in disinterested acts of unselfishness, 
we sowed the seeds of animal selfishness, and we reap 
what we have sown. If we sow bad seed we must reap 
a bad growth. The common reply to this is that to try 
to do without the cane is quite ideal and right, but that 
there are some children who require caning. And so the 
question is shelved, and the practice of forcing children to 
do right from fear of punishment (whether caning or other- 
wise) if they do wrong grows apace; for it is an easy method 
of discipline to the master. And, whether the cane is used or 
not, it is there, and to the elementary school child the dis- 
tracted mother's "If you do that I'll kill you," becomes, in 
school parlance, “ If I catch you doing that, I'll give you the 
cane"; and the appeal to the higher nature of the child —the 
opportunity for awakening his imagination to the possibility 
that lies in him of living a great and useful life if he will but 
strive to conquer himself now—is lost, lost for ever. Or, if 
any such appeal is made by the teacher to the child, it is side 
by side with the discipline of the cane, and the right hand un- 
does the good which the left would fain accomplish. And the 
child's will, instead of being trained to a glorious freedom in 
choosing the right, becomes enslaved to the cane, excepting at 
those moments when the chances of his being caught are small 
and he indulges in a wild licence of mischief. Why wonder if, 
later on, his will is the slave of drink or of vice? And when at 
last these lead him to the convict prison, where, in his treatment, 
the appeal is once more to his sense of fear and his selfish in- 
stincts, why wonder if he return there again and again? This 
is the extreme case in all its blunt reality, but in all cases 
where the discipline of fear or the appeal to selfish motives has 
entered into the child-training, there are the same disastrous 
effects working in the character of the after-life, only differing 
in degree and in invisibility. 

In speaking of the discipline of fear as relating to the 
cane, I am using the phrase as symbolic of all discipline which 
appeals to the selfish instinct. It is true that many children, 
especially boys, have no fear, or affect to have no fear, of the 
cane. It is also true that in secondary schools for boys 
severe corporal punishment is obsolescent, but this is not so in 
the home, and I very much fear that caning—on the hand, at 
least—is on the increase in elementary schools. But the main 
point is the same: in both school and home the punishments 
inflicted, whatever they be, almost invariably appeal to the 
selfish nature of the child. 

If goodness is simply unselfishness, and we all want our 
children to be good, how is it that teachers, many of whom 
are women and men with the best intentions, who earnestly 
seek to exert a good influence over their pupils, yet almost 
invariably appeal in discipline to the selfish nature of the 
child ? Of what intrinsic value is any good action which is 
performed from a selfish motive? In the old Book, which 
many of us read too little, we are told that one day the 
Divine approval shall be bestowed upon those who have 
done good actions which were pure from all selfish motives. 
They shall be the " Blessed" children of the Father. 
And, if moral education is to produce the fruits of a pure 
morality in the next generation, the appeal in discipline must 
be made to the joy of doing right and the harmony of soul 
which follows, and not to the necessity of doing right, if punish- 
ment is to be escaped. How good it is to see a boy, perhaps 
rather dull, and certainly much misunderstood by the world 
in general, suddenly start "to grow" in spirit and in soul all 
from one chance word of encouragement! 

I am quite prepared for the outcry that, from all time and 
in all classes, corporal punishment has been used in school 
and home without producing dire results; and I maintain that 
the results, not always visible and differing considerably in 
degree, have never failed to lower the standard of high moral 
character which might have been attained by the contrary 
appeal to the higher nature. I ain also prepared for the false 
affrmation that public-school floggings harden boys and make 
men of them. And I maintain that the fact that many great 
and good men have emerged from this baneful discipline com- 
paratively unscathed, merely proves that this is in spite of it 
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and in no wise owing to it, but owing to the survival of higher 
influences distinct and remote from it. True, from time 
immemorial selfish motives have been the motives appealed 
to in the training of the young, and the results are before our 
eyes in the people of to-day. Will any assert that the general 
tone and practice of any grade of society, or profession, or 
business, are of such high moral standard as to ennoble the 
spectator, and to make his heart glow with admiration ? Will 
any deny tbat too often the strong motive which influences the 
respectable member of society in his right actions is the fear 
of what the world will say if it should find out that he had 
done the wrong? And, asthe standard of the world is by no 
means an exceptionally high or difficult one, the morality of 
tbe conventions is of the same order. And the motive which 
impels action is fear: the selfish motive prevails. Another 
motive for doing right, equally selfish and unworthy, is the 
hope of gaining personal advantage thereby. This, too, is 
instilled into children by the bribing of them by parents and 
teachers—" If you're a good boy you shall have a penny, 
Tommy,” is the incentive used by the parent, and too often it 
is heard again from the teacher—'"' The boy who does the best 
exercise shall have a half-holiday.” 

The world stands in need of higher effort than that which 
is born of fear of disaster or hope of gain, and it is to moral 
education that we look to inspire the higher motive. The 
Scripture lesson, which is purely an explanation of Biblical 
history without any personal application to the things of life, 
will never do this, and the Scripture lesson as I have seen it 
given in elementary schools is little else. To kindle a high 
moral standard in the natures of children is no impossibility. 
I have seen in an elementary school a class of thirty girls and 
boys, between seven and ten years old, who were so trained 
that they could be left to work alone "on their honour" 
without any supervision, curtained off at one end of a large 
schoolroom while the teacher went to give a lesson at the far 
end of the room. Many a teacher, who relies for order on 
the cane, would have been struck to see the order of that 
class where the cane was never used, because the teacher had 
told the children they were higher than animals and she did 
not wish them to be treated as such. It was always possible 
to trust them, for the example of the strong children helped 
the weaker ones, and those who were inclined to be trouble- 
some did not care to stand alone when the spirit of the whole 
class was united in a desire to do right. But fear of punish- 
ment or bribing by rewards never entered into the training 
of these children. Right doing was set before them as an 
ordinary thing which was to be expected of them. ‘Can I 
trust you?" was the question put to the class before the 
teacher left, the unanimous reply being ‘Yes, Miss"; and 
on her return the question was asked, “ Will any one who 
has done wrong hold up the hand?" If no hands were 
raised the remark was simply, " That is as it ought to be." 
Talking in the teacher's absence, except by a chance new- 
comer, became a thing unknown, and great was the protest 
of the class if a new boy had spoken and failed to own up. 
It is possible to have the principle of self-government even 
in the junior classes of elementary schools, and no prepara- 
tion is better for the claims of citizenship. For a teacher 
has no more right than a king to be a despot; his glory is in 
being the friend of the little ones, the gardener who trains up 
the tender plants. These were just ordinary village children, 
many ill fed and ill clothed, belonging to those rural folk 
whose "psychology," according to the writer of a recent 
newspaper column, “it is so difficult to understand." But 
they were no prigs: often the faults owned to showed great 
searchings of conduct. “I sat badly" or "I held my pen 
wrong” or “J turned round” were the confessions of childish 
forgetfulness that almost provoked a sinile. But there was no 


fear of the teacher's reply: * Try not to forget again," and it , 


was the absence of fear that impelled the strict truthful- 
ness. As time went on, one could notice changes in the 
characters of the children: the new boy no longer played 
the fool, but settled down into steady work; the child, mis- 
understood at home, became the bright self-reliant child at 
school, whither it turned as the flower turns to the sun. And 


His Majesty's Inspector, at his periodical visit, expressed 
admiration of the order of the class. I can vouch for the 
absolute truth of these statements which have come within 
my own personal experience. 

During the lamentable religious controversy of late years 
much has been written about the religious " atmosphere " of 
elementary schools. It is obvious that without a strong moral 
atmosphere, together with the moral instruction proposed, 
there can be no moral education. And, if such a moral 
atmosphere as I have indicated can be maintained in a class 
where there were no formal moral instruction lessons, how 
much greater should be the results achieved by the addition 
of definite moral teaching! Though in all classes of schools 
the need of moral education is great, few will deny that it is 
greatest in our elementary schools. A short time ago a case 
in the courts was reported in the newspapers, in the course of 
which the magistrate asked a boy of twelve, who belonged to 
an elementary school and was called to witness, if he knew 
whatalie was. “No, sir," was the reply. A girl of ten, also 
belonging to an elementary school, to whom the saine question 
was put by the magistrate, replied: " You go to hell if you 
tell a lie." No one will suppose that the ignorance of the 
savage displayed by the boy is a universal fact from which 
general conclusions may be deduced, but the answer of the 
girl is a proof of the moral ignorance, hardly less appalling, 
which is daily instilled into the minds of children by the dis- 
cipline of fear in the home and the school. Yet I have 
seen the lie die on the lips of a boy, and give place to a con- 
fession of the truth before a large class, not because he feared 
punishment, but because he knew his teacher loved truth and 
longed that he should love it too. 


In the limits of this article I have tried to point out two 
conditions—the example of the teacher and the parent, and 
the use of high moral discipline—which are absolutely essen- 
tial if moral education is to become a living thing in the 
school and the home. I have not attempted to touch upon 
any outside objections to the giving of definite moral instruc- 
tion lessons. But there is one objection put forward by think- 
ing people, which is an objection to the name. No one wants 
to see children go home and repeat to their parents prim little 
“ moral" lessons. This can, however, be easily obviated bv 
changing the name to lessons upon “home life," “ citizen- 
ship," &c. | l 

A paper by Dr. Welldon, upon “ Citizenship in Large Public 
Schools,” recently read at a public gathering, contained the 
following weighty utterance :— 


Bishop Welldon looked upon citizenship as affording the true test of 
educational success. When head master of great public schools, le 
was wont to ask himself what was the highest object he was bound to 
set before his eyes, and it was borne in upon his soul that the supreme 
object of the schoolmasters endeavour should be to produce good 
citizens. No one could listen to the harangues from political platforms 
without seeing how politicians sought to capture electors by holding 
up before them the hope of gaining some advantage from the State for 
themselves. . . . He wished to plead for a return to the ancient spirit 
of disinterested patriotism. The citizen of the British Empire must in 
the future be prepared to sacrifice himself for the State. He must do 
his duty for its own sake, not in the hope of reward. 


In all classes of schools disinterested devotion to duty is 
the great ideal to be aimed at by moral education. But, if 
true morality is synonymous with unselfishness, and moral 
teaching is to have any reality whatever, a fundamental 
change will have to be made, both in the home and the school, 
from the discipline which appeals to selfish motives to that 
which appeals to the higher nature and the power of self- 
control. 


A CONFERENCE on the Correlation of the Teaching of Mathematics 
and Science, arranged by the Federated Associations uf London Non- 
primary Teachers, will be held at the Regent Street Polytechnic on 
Saturday, November 28, at 3 p.m. The chair will be taken by Prof. 
Bryan, of University College, Bangor, President of the Mathematical 
Association, and Prof. Perry will open the discussion. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


R. RUNCIMAN has produced his amended Bill, 
the result of honest attempts to meet, so far 
as possible, the conflicting views of different parties. 
The extremists on either side are loudly 
e , dissatisfied. ‘Robbery ! !" cries Lord 
° Hugh Cecil, and " House of Rimmon !” 
replies Mr. Hirst Hollowell. But the opponents are 
numerically weak, and give and take is still fortunately 
the rule of English politics. We are far from saying 
that the result of the compromise is an ideal Bill, but we 
do say that Mr. Runciman has played the honest broker 
and struck out a happy mean that deserves, the irreconci- 
lables apart, to receive the support of all who desire to see 
this unseemly squabble ended, and who realize that with- 
out mutual concessions there can be no settlement. The 
Revised Bill lays down the principles that rate aid will 
only be paid to schools under the complete control of the 
Authority and that no teacher shall be subject to any 
religious test whatever. The Cowper-Temple instruction 
Is to be given on every morning from 9 a.m. to 9.45. The 
right of entry is conceded on two mornings a week. The 
religious instruction so given must be for the children of 
such parents as express their desire for it, and it must be 
given at the cost of the denomination providing it. 
Assistant teachers will be allowed to volunteer for this 
work, and head teachers who have already given such 
instruction may continue to do so while they hold their 
present appointment, or for five years after the passing of 
the Act. 


[SESS right of entry will be fiercely opposed—in our 
opinion it is perfectly fair and reasonable. 
important for the State to enable every child to be taught 


It is | 


his or her own religion, though the State 
must not pay for the teaching. The con- 
tracting-out principle is one that we 
heartily dislike, and we hope it will be reduced to the 
narrowest limits possible. In single-school areas no such 
power is given. In other areas schools may elect to 
be carried on outside the operation of the Act. In such 
cases the Government will pay a higher grant, but not a 
grant sufficient to relieve the denomination from the duty 
of raising contributory funds. This grant varies from 
55s. per child in the smallest school to 46s. 6d. in the 
largest, thus admitting the principle that the smaller 
schools are relatively more costly than larger ones. The 
grant will be paid to Associations and not to individual 
schools, and only one Association for each denomination 
will be recognized. The Association may apportion the 
grant to the school as it may decide. Some such com- 
promise as this was, perhaps, necessary for Roman 
Catholic schools ; in the case of these we may reasonably 
hope that sufficient money will be forthcoming to secure 
efficiency. In other cases we fear we may see the 
spectacle of a school being slowly starved to death until 
at last it is compelled to hand over to the Local Authority 
its emaciated frame. 


Contracting 
Out. 


E have more than once, and not without sufficient 
cause, taken to task the President of the Board 
of Education for the intolerable delay in dealing with the 
Register of Teachers. He has, however, 
The st adc i for the last month been so continuously 
and profitably engaged in another and 
even more pressing task that we may excuse him for 
deferring his reply to the letter of the delegates that we 
print elsewhere. We simply note the fact that the 
delegates decline any further responsibility, and press 
upon the Board the statutory obligation to constitute a 
representative Registration Council. Against this last 
move there is no possible defence, and even Sir Robert 
Morant must confess himself checkmated. 


\ A JE have let the above Note stand, though its antici- 
.pations are wholly falsified by Sir R. Morant's 
answer, published November 24. The Secretary of the 
PEST Board takes the bull by the horns and 
grandis Epistola. repudiates the Board's responsibility. 
He informs the Delegates that the Act 
of 1907, which enacts that “it shall be lawful for His 
Majesty by Order in Council to constitute a Registration 
Council representative of the teaching profession ” is not 
to be construed literally, but must bear the interpretation 
that the Board chooses to put upon it, The purpose of 
the clause, we are now told, was “to leave the door open 
for the possibility of there being at some future time an 
official Teachers’ Register, if and when (but only if 
and when) proposals were forthcoming for a Teachers' 
Council and Register which should be truly representative 
of the teachers' profession, and the constitution of which 
no substantial body of teachers should look upon as in- 
volving any injustice." This is a long periphrasis for 
the Greek Kalends. | 


TEE letter adds an equally prolix and wholly irrele- 

vant account of the circumstances which led to the 
acceptance by the Government of Lord Monkswell's 
amendment in the House of Lords. Dr. 
Gow, in his answer, declines to accept 
Sir Robert Morant's record of the 


Dr. Cow's 
*! Last Word." 
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negotiations, and no court of law would listen to any 
such interpretation of an Act of Parliament. Dr. Gow 
pertinently remarks that the protests from sixteen ex- 
cluded societies, enumerated in his previous letter, and 
three since received, have all been addressed to the Board 
and were invited by the Board. The position is 
clearly stated in Dr. Gow's concluding paragraph: 
‘So far as the teachers are concerned, it is certain that 
those who took part in the negotiations and those who 
did not alike expect, and are entitled to expect, your 
Board to take the initiative, as you will have the last 
word in the formation of a Teachers’ Registration 
Council.” | 


NE word more. There is now lying in the hands of 
the Board a sum of several thousand pounds, the 
balance of entrance fees paid by teachers on the old 
Register. Mr. Birrell gave a pledge that, 
if the Register were abolished, these fees 
should be returned. Fifteen months have 
elapsed since the Act was passed annulling the obligation 
of the Board to keep a Register of Teachers, yet the fees 
have not been returned and the President of the Board 
is still seeking legal advice to determine whether the old 
Register is or is not abolished. We hope some registered 
teacher will bring an action for recovery of fees. The 
Schoolmasters Yearbook may reprint in 1909 what it 
wrote in 1908: “The matter has been so mismanaged 
that the old Register has ceased to have any value, while 
it is quite uncertain when a new one will be formed. 
Nothing will be done until the Board takes action, and 
the Board's action throughout has been the reverse of 
satisfactory." 


Fees. 


HE draft scheme for the future administration of 
the Whitechapel Foundation School contains the 
familiar clause that seems to be so beloved of the Board 
of Education. It is as follows: “The 

dee. head master shall, subject to the approval 
of the governors, have the sole power of 

appointing, and may, subject to like approval, at pleasure 
dismiss all assistant masters in the school." Of course 
the recent Act would modify the words “at pleasure ” by 
the addition of the words “with three months’ notice, 
unless otherwise agreed "; but the curious thing is that 


the Board seem resolved, as far as their powers go, to insist . 


that the assistant masters shall be the servants of the 
head master and not of the governors or of the school. 
The words “subject to the approval of the governors ” 
have very little force in practice. The matter is usually 
reported to the governors after the dismissal has taken 
place, and formal consent without inquiry is given. The 
Education Committee of the London County Council do 
not take the view that the head master ought to have sole 
control of the staff which is paid by the governors. They 
have accordingly asked the Board of Education to amend 
the Whitechapel scheme, and to provide that the assistant 
masters may be provisionally appointed by the head 
master for one year, and that during that period they may 
at pleasure be dismissed by him, but that at the end of 
the year of probation they may be appointed by the 
governors on the head master’s recommendation, after 
which they may be dismissed only by the governors after 
receiving a report from the head master. 


(Q^ November 11, as we read in the newspapers, the 
London Education Committee started at 2.30 p.m. 
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upon an Agenda Paper of 102 pages and rose at three 
o'clock, congratulating themselves upon 
having finished the business in half an 
hour. The expedition with which the 
business was carried through certainly merits praise 
from the point of view of management and organization. 
But there is another side to the question, and it is possible 
that the schools or persons whose business was dealt 
with in this perfunctory fashion may not feel inclined to 
echo the congratulations of the members. The meaning 
of the rapidity ought to be, and probably is, that the 
details had already been thoroughly thrashed out by sub- 
committees or at least by the permanent officials. The 
meeting of the Committee was not entirely without avail, 
for as the Agenda were printed and circulated beforehand, 
it was possible for a member to insist upon a discussion 
of any controversial point. Still, it can hardly be main- 
tained that a committee that gets through its business so 
expeditiously keeps any real control over the details of 
the London schools and their management. On the 
other hand, there is much to recommend in the system, 
and if the House of Commons could bring itself to leave 
more responsibility to its committees, we should hear less 
of the congestion of business and of the impossibility of 
getting important measures through the House for lack 
of time. 


Serious 
Control. 


E are glad that Miss Alice Ravenhill keeps on 
pegging away at the injurious effects of too few 
hours of sleep. She has collected statistics on the subject 
dealing with upwards of six thousand 
children in elementary schools. In the 
case of children between the ages of 
three and five she finds the average time given to sleep 
each night to be 10775 hours, as compared with fourteen 
hours, the standard as defined by the best authorities. At 
the age of thirteen she found eight hours to be the average 
as compared with the standard of ten hours. There is 
now a strong consensus of opinion that children do not 
get enough sleep as measured by actual hours. But the 
quality of the sleep, as Miss Ravenhill points out, is of 
importance as well as the quantity. It is difficult in 
crowded homes, in the poorer quarters of large towns, to 
secure that the quality of the sleep shall be good. Want 
of air, noise, three or four children in a bed, insufficient 
covering—these are some of thc conditions that militate 
against sound sleep. In addition to these must be con- 
sidered both the occupations and the food of the children. 
Strenuous, exciting, or responsible work done under 
threats or by muscles already wearied ; food of a stimu- 
lating or indigestible character taken just before bed-time 
— these also have their effect in weakening the quality 
of the sleep. 


BUI it is not only in the poorer homes of the big 

cities that the offence against the law of Nature 1S 
committed of denying to children the amount of sleep that 
is good for them. In boarding schools 
for boys observers have pointed to the 
same evil, and have been calling upon 
head masters and house masters to make better arrange- 
ments for suitable hours of sound and healthy sleep. Not 
only do the boys in boarding schools sometimes suffer 
from lack of sufficient hours of sleep, but in some cases 
they are kept up by monitorial duties, or go to bedaftera 
late supper of bread and cheese and beer, or mentally 
worried and excited by coping with difficult lessons 


Healthier 
Sleep. 
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which have to be mastered by themselves for the form 
work of the morrow. Boys in schools are often over- 
driven. Tired muscles do not mean, as used to be 
thought, a fresh and active brain. An overworked brain 
is not always refreshed by an arduous game. In day 
schools the conditions in this respect may sometimes be 
equally bad. The train journey is fatiguing, and upon this 
the boy may have hard home-lessons which occupy him 
until bed-time. We will not go so far as Sir James 
Crichton- Brown, who says that home lessons as sometimes 
enforced are an invention of the Evil One for the con- 
fusion and disintegration of childhood, that they mar and 
curtail the home life, poison the avenues of sleep and 
deteriorate its quality ; but there can be no doubt that too 
dificult home lessons often have an injurious effect upon 
health by sending the boy to bed with an over-excited or 
fagged brain. 


HREE years ago the maintenance of the Marston 
St. Lawrence public elementary school was discon- 
tinued by the Local Authority on the ground that the 
— managers had not complied with the 
the Purse. regulations of the Committee with regard 
to the time of commencement of secular 
instruction and the place in which religious instruction in 
school hours should be given. The managers endeavoured 
by process of law to force the Authority to continue 
maintenance of the school, but failed to make good their 
clam. Since the judgment given in the Chancery 
Division in February of last year in favour of the County 
Council, the school has been conducted as a certified 
eficient school. The managers now desire that the 
Authority should resume maintenance, and the North- 
amptonshire Education Committee have decided that, 
subject to the Board of Education's being satisfied that 
the managers intend to comply with the Committee's 
regulations, maintenance shall be resumed. So is a long 
dispute settled in the interests of efficiency and public 
control. . 


[^ answer to a question from Sir. William Collins, Mr. 
Runciman has issued a printed answer stating that it 
is the intention of the Board to increase the number of 
TS women inspectors. "There are at present 
Inspeotors. twenty-one women Inspectors in addition 
to the Chief Woman Inspector. Eighteen 
of these are on the permanent staff, in receipt of salaries 
ranging from £ 200 to £400 a year, and rising by annual 
increments of £15. Three Inspectors have been ap- 
pointed for five years at salaries of £300. Occasional 
women inspectors are also employed. We wonder if Sir 
Robert Morant will ever think it worth while to write one 
of his brilliant essays to show why women inspectors 
should receive half the salaries of the men. 


THE migration of teachers scheme of the League of 

the Empire appears to be now in working order, 
and several teachers from British Colonies have arrived 
in London, accredited by their several 


odi Education Departments. These teachers 
naturally prefer to carry on their studies 
in London. We understand that Mr. Blair (who, by the 


way, is henceforward to be styled the Education Officer) 
has given most generous attention to the matter, and has 
Issued instructions that all properly accredited teachers 
are to be given every possible opportunity of studying 
methods of teaching and the like in London schools. 


This is good. But, at the same time, we must not forget 
ourselves. Many teachers in secondary schools would 
get enormous gain if they were allowed to visit other 
schools and watch other teachers at work. This is 
rarely done. There are, of course, obvious difficulties. 
Teachers cannot be spared; the visit would disarrange 
the work at the other school; the other teacher does not 
care for visitors in his room. These are some of the 
objections. An individual school, much more an indi- 
vidual teacher, is powerless; but an Authority controlling 
a number of schools could make the necessary arrange- 
ments. We suggest it to Mr. Blair as an experiment that 
would have valuable results. The lessons seen during 
the stage of training are only half grasped or are partly 
forgotten. Younger teachers need, just what it has 
hitherto been almost impossible for them to get, oppor- 
tunities of watching successful and experienced teachers 
at work. 


ROF. SADLER has been expounding to the Fabians 

his program in reference to education. His four 
negative points would arouse considerable criticism, and 
he could not hope to carry with him an 


m NUM audience of Socialists. He is opposed to 
the Soolalists; a Government monopoly in the issue of 


leaving certificates for pupils in secondary 
schools ; he is opposed to extending to teachers the con- 
ditions of a Civil Service ; to the attempt to make children 
from all social strata pass through the public elementary 
schools, and to one universal system of secular education. 
In fact, he goes back to the liberty, variety, and indepen- 
dence recommended by the Commission of 1896—this 
liberty, of course, to be defined within certain limits. We 
are not sure that the schemes of the most advanced 
Socialists, when they come to be tried, will prove 
antagonistic to liberty in education. With Prof. Sadler's 
positive points there can be little or no disagreement. He 
would reduce the size of classes in elementary schools, 
develop medical inspection and care, provide. more 
generous playground space, gradually raise the age of ex- 
emption, abolish half-timers, make provision for care of 
young people during the critical years of adolescence, and 
finally lay it as a statutory obligation upon employers to 
allow their younger workpeople to attend classes up to the 
age of seventeen. This is certainly a practical program 
which might well occupy our activities for some years. 
Indeed, if we were not entirely absorbed in the unavailing 
discussion as to the meaning of religious instruction, we 
might begin at once with some of the reforms here 
advocated. 


| is many years since Prof. Sadler, as Director of the 

Special Inquiries Branch of the Board of Education, 
compiled the first official list of secondary schools in 
England. Want of money or indifference 
prevented the Board from keeping the 
publication up to date. Since that time 
much pressure has been brought to bear upon the Board 
to induce them to issue a list of secondary schools which 
are shown by inspection to be efficient. At last we have 
the list. It is imperfect; but that, of course, is in 
accordance with English traditions. The list contains 
the schools that are in receipt of grants from the Board. 
These are bound to be inspected. It also contains the 
names of certain other schools that have applied for 
inspection and that the inspectorial staff have had time 
to deal with. There are many omissions. Some schools 


List of 
Effloient Schools. 
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do not ask for inspection, and some refuse to be inspected. 
Therefore, as a list of efficient schools, the publication is 
misleading. In spite of the caution of the explanatory 
note which precedes it, the implication is that a school 
not on this list cannot claim to be regarded as efficient. 
The explanatory note urges that the list will be useful to 
parents, and at the same time points out that there are 
many schools “doubtless of the highest efficiency " that 
are not included. There is an obvious contradiction here 
that may bear hardly on some of the schools omitted. 
If parents in any locality consult the list, they will be 
inclined to make use of the schools found there, though 
these may be vastly inferior to some of the schools that 
are omitted. 


T would have been better if we could have had either a 
complete list of all secondary schools, or else merely 

the names of those that qualify for Government grants. 
Some private schools are included, and 


nen this inclusion is bound to put other 
private schools in a less favourable posi- 
tion. Then the whole class of schools that are preparatory 


to the public schools is omitted on the ground that the 
pupils do not stay beyond the age of fourteen years. This 
exclusion seems to us to be a mistake in judgment. 
These schools are an integral part of the public-school 
system, and any list to be complete and to be of use to 
parents ought to include this class of school. To secure 
recognition as a secondary school, according to the regu- 
lations, an adequate proportion of the scholars must 
remain in the school four years, and an adequate number 
must remain up to and beyond the age of sixteen. But 

in determining what is an adequate proportion of scholars 
for either of these two purposes the. Board may, where 
circumstances require it, take into account scholars who 
have left the school and are pursuing their studies in 
some other secondary school approved for this purpose.” 
The same principle might be extended to preparatory 
schools, the pupils of which go to public schools at the 
age of fourteen. 


d Education Authority of Cardiff have recently 
opened a day commercial and industrial school. 
The idea of the scheme is to bridge the gap between the 
inddstrial elementary school and the wage-earning 
School. time. The school, as it seems to us, not 
only meets a definite want in Cardiff— 

for we are told that at once there were three hundred appli- 
tions for admission—but also is an indication that public 
opinion is beginning to realize that all schools, both 
elementary and secondary, are too entirely literary. In 
saying this we do not forget the manual work and the 
practical science that are done in many of these schools. 
But it is a fact that learning from books is the prevailing 
principle—in many cases the system is right; but there 
is also a need for schools of a more practical type to give 
instruction to those boys and girls who are intending to 
work mainly with their hands. It is the experience of 
those who have to examine for Junior County scholar- 
ships that candidates often appear before the Board of 
Examiners who seem to be thoroughly deserving of a 
scholarship, but who would not fit in with advantage to 
the curriculum of the secondary school. We do not pro- 
pose that education should be strictly utilitarian in the 
narrower sense of this word, but that the curriculum must 
keep in view the leaving age of the pupils. A great deal 
of the work in secondary schools, besides being too 


bookish, is such that its effects are greatly weakened if 
the scholar does not stay until at least the age of 
seventeen. 


T RE head master of a secondary school in the neigh- 
bourhood of London has forwarded us a letter that 
raises so serious a point that we feel bound to give it full 
publicity. The letter is written from the 
Education Department of the London 
Chamber of Commerce on official paper. 
It is signed " C. E. Town." The writer calls attention 
"to my two books: (1) Handwriting; (2) Graduated 
Long and Cross Tots. They have," he says, “ both been 
prepared with a dual object: (1) to prepare those enter- 
ing upon or engaged in business life in two subjects, 
proficiency in which is a sine qua non in commercial 
houses, and (2) to assist those entering for the Chamber's 
Examination in gaining greater proficiency in two sub- 
jects which are largely the cause of failure in its 
Examinations. If these books of which I enclose 
specimen copies commend themselves to you, I shall be 
obliged if you will introduce them to your pupils, and 
either order them through your bookseller or direct from 
this Department." The letter is entirely opposed to the 
traditions of conduct in the teaching profession. 


Unprofessional 
Advertising. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


IT is almost impossible to frame regulations that shall in all instances 


School Attendance Work out fairly. The Government grant for ele- 
and mentary schools is based on attendance. An epi- 
Government Grant 


demic may cause considerable loss of grant, but no 

in Qumperiang. diminution in expenditure. In Cumberland during 
the last year, as the annual report tells us, ** the enforcement of school 
attendance has been a matter for the exercise of much patience." 
Measles and whooping-cough were rife in several districts. Fifty-four 
schools had to be closed for periods varying from one to seven weeks. 
In many of these schools the attendance had dwindled to one-third of the 
average before they were closed. Other schools were kept open with 
largely reduced numbers. Bad weather is given as another reason for 
irregular attendances. In spite of the natural hardihood of the Cum- 
berland child, we may well believe that the exceptionally severe weather 
of the early part of this year made it often impossible for young chil- 
dren to get to school. Incidentally, we cannot help noting that the 
country child is not necessarily healthier or more free from epidemic 
disease than the child of the closely built cities. But it is clearly not 
reasonable that the income of a school should be decreased because 
children are prevented from attending either by illness or by other 
cause, The expenses continue for the most part. The salaries cannot 
be cut down, though the coal bill may be reduced. 


"ANOTHER case in which, as it seems to us, the system of Govern- 

Small ment grants works hardly, is in very small schools. 

Schools. Here, also, Cumberland has its difficulties. We 
quote the following paragraph from the annual 
report : —** Wasdale Head School was temporarily closed in January, 
but reopened again about the end of the month with only three 
scholars. Since the beginning of March the numbers have increased 
to eight. Ten scholars were on the registers at the closing for the 
Christmas holidays. Wythburn School has now been reduced to !0; 
Biglands has 14 on roll, Leadgate 15, Sowerby Row 16, Setmurthy 16, 
Buttermere 17, Tynehead 20, Newlands 20, Rhodds 22, Ravenglass 23, 
and Faugh 24." At Wasdale Head the total expenditure on salaries 
for the year was £42. IOs., and the total cost per head was £6. In 
the preceding year the cost per head was £9. 12s. 7d. It is clear that 
small schools must be very costly : it seems fair that a larger grant 
should be given. It does not seem right that because a school is very 
small it should not have a sufficient and capable staff. As things are, 
it must often happen that clever children who attend one of these very 
small schools do not have proper opportunity of getting the education 
they need. One teacher with several standards cannot do much. 
Both the Government and the rate-payers ought to recognize that the 
cost per head in small schools must be high, and that children attend- 
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ing these schools have an equal right with others to the best education 
that can be given. — Pn Ó 


AN interesting table in the Cumberland Report gives the atten- 
Pluctuatin dances, in diagrammatic form, for the three years 
attendances. 1906, 1907, 1908. The numbers when the schools 
open in July are very much the same as when they 
close in June ; but the figures vary very considerably during the other 
nine months. There is a slight rise each year in August and Sep- 
tenber. In October the attendance begins steadily to decrease until 
the end of February ; then it rises again fairly steadily until the end of 
May. In June the numbers either remain stationary or decrease. 
The greatest fluctuation is from 31,000 to 28,000. 


THE system of transfer, from one school to another, of reading books, 
maps, and other apparatus has several points in its 
favour. It may result in a considerable saving of 
money. In Cumberland, for instance, the annual 
report tells us that it is hoped to save at least £500 a year in this way. 
But, educationally also, the system has many advantages. The question 
of cost often prevents a teacher from requisitioning or from receiving 
the books he needs, because there are already in the school a number 
of books that must be made to do for another year’s work. The 
scholars may know the books almost by heart, they may be mentally sick 
at the sight of the familiar covers, the syllabus of work may make another 
reader desirable ; but there the books are, and they must be used. 
In Cumberland it is now possible for the books not wanted to be returned 
to head-quarters, where they are repaired and kept ready to be sent 
out again on demand or are destroyed according to their condition. 
Nearly forty thousand have been dealt with in this way during the last 
twelve months ; the cost of parcels to and from the store room amounted 
to less than £ 36, the cost of staff has not exceeded £100 a year. 


Transfer of 
Books, 


THE question of the management of the new secondary schools 
provided by the Cumberland Education Committee 
has been the subject of much consideration, and, 
after inquiries in other counties and consultation 
with the Board of Education, it has been decided to entrust the 
management in each case to a body of governors, who will be techni- 
cally a Sub-Committee of the Education Committee. To them will be 
delegated the entire management of the school, including the appoint- 
ment of the head master and, through him, of the staff. The governors 
will submit an estimate of their proposed expenditure to the Education 
Committee, and in this way the ultimate financial control will be in the 
hands of the County Council. This we learn from the report. We 
are inclined to make two criticisms. The financial control is not 
complete when the Council provide the money for salaries, but do not 
deal with appointment or dismissal of staff except through the head 
master. The position of the statf is not satisfactory when the members 
of it are not the servants of the governors or of the Council, but of the 
head master. The London Education Committee take care to keep 
full control of the staff whose salaries they provide. 


econdary School 
Governors. 


Tue Staffordshire Education Committee send us a report by their medi- 


Ventilation cal officer, Mr. George Reid, dealing with the plan- 
the 8 Md bis ning of schools with special reference to ventilation. 
6 Staffords : 
Type of School. We have not space to reproduce in detail all the ex 


periments carried out by Dr. Reid in endeavouring to 
ascertain how far the different systems of ventilation are successful in keep- 
ing fresh the air in classrooms ; we must content ourselves with sayin 
that they seem to us to be conclusive. If they upset certain established 
dicta relative to the building and planning of schools, these dicta must 
give way. It has been for long the practice of the Board of Education 
to recommend the central hall plan of building. It is this that Dr. 
Reid finds quite unsatisfactory from the point of view of ventilation. 
Unless artificial means are employed, he finds that this type of build- 
ing is very difficult to keep fresh. If artificial means are employed, 
we thereby give, as Dr. Reid pertinently remarks, a shocking object 
lesson to the children on the needs of keeping windows permanently 
closed. He finds that roof ventilation has little effect upon the move- 
ment of the air in the room. His inquiries go to show that light 
coming in from both sides of the room is no impediment to good work. 
In preference, therefore, to the central hall type, Dr. Reid has intro- 
duced into Staffordshire, with the help and approval of the Committee’s 
architect, the pavilion type of school. 


THE school that has been built on the pavilion plan at Darlaston 
has accommodation for over a thousand scholars. 

eee n  ě There are three departments—boys, girls, and 
infants. Each department is in a separate block. 

The classrooms are entered from a veranda, though there are also com- 
municating doors for the use of teachers. There is one central hall 
with three entrances ; the infants enter by a covered veranda ; the boys 
and girls have to walk across their respective playgrounds. ‘The 


now built amounts to Z IO. 10s. 4d., compared with £15, the mean cost 
of the central hall schools previously built." The ventilation is entirely 
secured by the arrangement of windows on two sides of each class- 
room. There is a permanent hopper admitting air at a height of six 
feet from the ground, and there are openings in the walls behind the 
low-pressure radiators. The area of openings is ten times the 
minimum required by the Board of Education. No down draught is 
felt and the rooms, compared with those in other schools, are kept 
extraordinarily free from vitiated air. In the experiment of filling the 
room witb smoke and noting the time taken for it to pass out, it was 
found that one of the pavilion rooms was cleared in IO minutes with 
ventilation opening of 29:6 inches per child. In the central hall 
school the time occupied was 22 minutes with ventilation openings of 
41:6 inches per child. More ground is required for this style of 
building, but Dr. Reid sees no difficulty in making the buildings two 
stories if needed. 


. THE quarterly report of the Staffordshire Education Committee 
contains a memorandum on the subject of appren- 
ticeship which indicates that, in the opinion of the 
Committee, ‘no system controlled and supported by 
the public authority is necessary or advisable. The reasons given for 
the general discontinuance of apprenticeship are as follows: (1) the 
specialization and subdivision of processes which make it difficult for 
a boy to be instructed in all the processes of the trade adopted ; (2) new 
branches of employment have been created in which no traditions of 
apprenticeship exist ; (3) temporary openings for boys at a compara- 
tively high rate of pay tempt them away from the trades: (4) '*a too 
clerkly trend may be given in some elementary schools, and may dis- 
incline the boys to take up a shirt-sleeve trade? ; (5) in a very few 
cases the limitation of apprentices by trade unions—but, on the whole, 
this point is negligible. It is argued that, if apprentices are needed 
or if fathers feel the lack of training themselves, the matter will right 
itself in time; but that any bounty offered to employers by an authority 
would not increase the number of apprentices, but would merely put 
a premium in the pockets of certain employers. The report ends with 
recommendations to local committees or bodies of managers suggest- 
ing ways in which boys may be brought to prepare themselves for 
skilled trades. ' 


Apprenticeship in 
Staffordshire. 


THE report of the Education Committee of Warwickshire which 
we have before us recognizes a distinct glut in the 
supply of trained teachers. ‘‘Up to September 26, 
out of seventy teachers who finished their training 
in April or July last, twenty-three had been appointed in the county, 
two had found places outside, twelve had gone to training colleges, 
one gave no information, and thirty-two were without appointments.” 
This is the general experience. Everywhere we hear of teachers un- 
able to get appointments, both ex-pupil-teachers who are qualified for 
positions as ** uncertificated ” teachers and also those who have passed 
through training colleges. In our London Day Training Colleges 
less than half of the students who had gained their certificates in 
April had by last month found appointments. The circumstances in 
Warwickshire, however, are somewhat different from those in other 
areas, as the report goes on to state that, in spite of the temporary 
glut, ** the number of teachers trained in the county appears to be in- 
sufficient to make good the large wastage of uncertificated teachers 
due to marriage and other causes." The number of trained teachers 
ready each year to take up appointments is only about half the num- 
ber estimated to be required. The report mentions that in ten recent 
cases the managers have appointed teachers trained outside the county 
where teachers trained in the county might have been appointed. 
** This means that some of the latter will be longer in finding appoint- 
ments, and we think the fact deserves careful consideration.’ 


Over-supply of 
Trained Teachers. 


IN a previous note we referred to the serious loss of grant in the 
county of Cumberland owing to absences caused by 
epidemics. The Leicestershire Education. Com- 
mittee have been discussing the same subject, and 
they are ‘‘in cordial agreement with the recom- 
mendation of the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education 
as to the desirability of reviving the * epidemic grant' in the case of 
individual children excluded from school on the ground of infection." 
The Leicestershire Committee are also asking from the Board a 
higher grant for infants to compensate for the exclusion of the ** under- 
fives” in areas where it is considered unsuitable to bring them into the 
schools. The loss of grant in Leicestershire is now about £3,000 a 
year. If the lower rate at present payable in respect of infants were 
raised to the higher rate at present payable only in respect of the older 
scholars, the result would be approximately an addition of 753.000. 
** Thus, so far as Leicestershire is concerned, the payment of a uniform 
higher rate would permit of an improvement in the teaching conditions 


Government 
Grants 
in Leicestershire. 


actual mean cost per head in the case of the three pavilion schools | for younger infants in suitable areas." 


* 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE craze for physical culture and fresh air, of which one sees 
evidence on all sides, should not be discouraged if 
it shows itself in school children, for many of whom 
the ideal of a healthy mind in a healthy body is 
nothing more than a speech-day platitude. In a letter in the British 
Medical Journal, November 14, 1908, Dr. W. F. Somerville strongly 
recommends medical exercises in the case of young children of both 
sexes who suffer from anzemia. He has himself employed the method 
in a large number of cases with satisfactory results, sometimes with 
iron tonics and sometimes without. In both groups the blood con- 
ditions and general health have markedly improved. The blood of 
the an:emic child is deficient both in iron and oxygen, and, while the 
administration of iron may restore the iron content of the blood, 
a complete cure will not be effected without efficient pulmonary 
respiration. 


Anemia. 


Dr. SOMERVILLE finds that Swedish exercises, as performed with 

Ph a large class in charge of a single instructor, often fail 

ysical E : à . : 

Exercise. in this essential matter of securing proper breathing. 
Unfortunately, he does not give any particulars of 
the medical exercises which he recomniends. We believe, however, 
that the Danish system of exercises devised by Mr. Muller and known 
as '* My System” or *‘ Fifteen Minutes for Health's Sake,” in which 
the greatest stress is laid on the breathing exercises, would satisfy 
Dr. Somerville’s requirements. In this system a deep inspiration is 
taken after each exercise in accordance with a method carefully de- 
scribed. The exercises are divided into two series, between which 
a cold or tepid bath is taken. The first series has for its chief objective 
to strengthen the abdominal muscles rather than to develop Sandow-like 
arms and legs—for the obvious reason that these muscles, which play 
an important part in the vital economy, are not usually developed by 
the ordinary occupations of life. In the second series, the skin is 
thoroughly rubbed by the hands. The system, which has the great 
advantage that no apparatus is required, has thousands of adherents in 
all European countries. English teachers who experience difficulty 
in maintaining vigorous vitality will be well advised to spend the first 
quarter of an hour of the working day in faithfully carrying out Mr. 
Müller's directions, and, as we have suggested, an.emic children should 
derive great benefit from the exercises. 


* THE October number of Science Progress, Mr. Murray's quarterly 
journal of scientific thought and work, contains 
several articles of unusual interest. Mr. W. Beach 
Thomas's article on ** Heredity and Radium" 
is concerned with the two subjects of greatest scientific in- 
terest at the present time. The problems of heredity—now under- 
going investigation in the biological world in the light of Mendel's 
Law and in the human world by the method of eugenics, Mr. Galton's 
new science, of which Prof. Karl Pearson is the leading exponent— 
have an important bearing on many scientific and social questions. 
It is strange that the Abbot of Brünn, whose law was published at 
the same time as '' The Origin of Species," and, in consequence, 
suftered eclipse, has now come into his kingdom in this jubilee year of 
the publication of his colleague's great work. The inheritance of 
acquired characters is, we are told, for the present, a lost cause, and 
** dominant" and ''recessive " are taking the place of the Darwinian 
tags. By the way, science masters with a biological turn may find an 
interesting hobby in experimental work connected with Mendelism, 
which presents no serious technical difficulties when the terminology 
has been acquired. If the principles of heredity are more firmly estab- 
lished as the result of such work, we may look forward to some 
strange fruits and animals. 


Mendelism. 


Pror. SoLLAs, of Oxford, in an article on ** Paleolithic Races and 
their Modern Representatives,’ introduces us to a 
missing link in the form of ‘‘ Pithecanthropus," the 
strange creature whose remains were discovered in 
Java by Dr. Eugene Dubois. The chief interest in the remains attaches 
to the skull-cap or brain-pan, which, as regards its general form and 
ali those niceties of modelling which the trained eye of an anatomist can 
alone appreciate, is certainly more simian than human. That part of 
the brain which controls speech is in Pithecanthropus twice as great as 
in the anthropoid apes. ‘‘In the long ancestral series which extends 
upwards from the apes to men," says Prof. Sollas, ** our new friend has 
mounted more than half way, and only a few steps remain to separate 
him from the species, Zoo sapiens." He had for his companions in life 
the three-toed horse and the mastodon, ancestor to the elephant. 


Pithecanthropug. 


THE Zimes for November 24 contains a short article describing a 
journalist’s visit to Mr. Edison. The great inventor 
is now busy with a model of his new house for 
workmen, which can be erected in three hours at a 


Mr. Edison. 


low cost. The cinematograph is also receiving Mr. Edison's attention. 
He hopes to combine it successfully with the phonograph, so that the 
village club—or the country school—can turn on the best examples of 
dramatic and operatic art. We are also promised the new storage 
battery, which is now perfected and will revolutionize cheap transit. 
Mr. Edison is fond of the Chinese method of computing a man’s value 
in percentages. He himself is certainly a 100 per cent. man. 


THE Board of Education have at last issued a statement of their 
policy in regard to the Art section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum at South Kensington. <A Di- 
rector and Secretary of the Art Museum has been 
appointed in the person of Mr. Cecil H. Smith, of the British Museum, 
who will be responsible, with assistance from the Advisory Council, 
for the whole administration of the Museum and the working of its 
staff. The Museum contains the most valuable collection of art trea- 
sures in the world. In future, these will be divided into eight distinct 
groups. The new building, in which most of the collections will be 
exhibited, was designed by the architect, Sir Aston Webb, before 
this scheme was adopted, and, consequently, there are serious defects 
in the internal arrangement of the new building, which externally 
cannot be regarded as a great architectural success. It is unfortun- 
ate that the Board of Education began to build before they 
knew how the building was to be used. No announcement 
has yet been made as to the future of the Science Museum, but it 
seems probable that the present long and ugly galleries, relict of Vic- 
torian exhibitions, will give place to a special building. The Museum 
will, we presume, have closer relations with the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, the staff of which is well qualified to assist in 
its administration. On the other hand, it is to be hoped that the 
national function of the Museum will not be neglected. The facilities 
at present oflered by the Museum to schools in London and the 
provinces are not at present so fully used as might be expected. The 
expediency of transferring the Geological Museum in Jermyn Street to 
South Kensington is well worth considering. Though it stands on one 
of the most valuable sites in London, it is from many points of view 
badly placed. 


Science 
Museum. 


WHILE on the subject of South Kensington, it may be of interest to 
mention that the first annual dinner of old students 
of the Royal College of Science is to be held at the 
Criterion Restaurant on December 9. Mr. H.G. 
Wells, who was a student of the College in the years 1884-7 and was 
the first editor of the College Magazine, will preside, and the guests 
will include Mr. Arthur Acland, Sir Francis Mowatt, Mr. Grant 
Ogilvie, Dr. Miers, Dr. Bovey, and Profs. Judd and Tilden. Tickets 
may be obtained from Mr. T. Ll. Humberstone, Hon. Secretary of the 
Dinner Committee, 3 Selwood Place, London, S.W. It is expected 
that the dinner will lead to the formation of an Association of Old 
Students of the College. 


Royal College 
of Science. 


THE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN 
UNDER FIVE. 


T Report of the Consultative Committee of the Board 
of Education upon the school attendance of children 
below the age of five is one of the most human and progressive 
documents of a Board that has recently done a good deal of 
human and progressive work. Briefly, the state of matters 
leading up to this inquiry has been as follows: Before 1902 
the custom of sending to school children under five was fairly 
universal and little regarded in England and Wales. Alter 
the passing of the 1902 Act the matter was taken up and five 
women inspectors were appointed to investigate it. As 4 
result of their report in 1905, it was decided to leave the 
matter in the hands of the various Local Authorities, so that 
the needs of areas under varying conditions might be con 
sidered. Three years’ administration by these bodies has 
given the Board an opportunity to consider results. Some’ 
Authorities have been influenced by what they consider to be 
the practice in foreign countries ; others by considerations 9 
an educational, social, and medical nature, and others by 
finance; but a common administrative principle seems ID 
have been lacking. [ 
In compiling the Report thc following has been the mode 9 
procedure: evidence with regard to the varied administration 
has been obtained from specially qualified witnesses such as 
medical ofticers, inspectors, teachers, and people with special- 
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ized knowledge. Local Education Authorities have been 
invited to give their experiences and mode of procedure, and 
careful reports have been framed and considered on the 
practices common in Belgium, France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. All this evidence is embodied in the volume, and the 
reading of it is exceedingly interesting, not only because of its 
bearing on the matter in question, but because of the light it 
throws on educational practices and points of view. 

In matters of physical well-being and of the resultant social 
and moral habits, we, in England, are far behind these foreign 
countries. There is a homely and beautiful reality in the 
description of the surroundings prepared for these foreign 
little children—the baths, the meals, the furniture, the garden, 
the sleeping times and places, the clothes, and, not least, the 
guardian “* Tante " who takes care of them. These institu- 
tions are not left, as in England, to a casual and financially 
limited philanthropy on the one hand, or to the youngest class 
of an elementary school on the other, round which school 
traditions cling; but they are supervised by inspectors who 
are wise enough to judge them on their own merits. There 
is, however, visible in nearly all, a curious retrograde, or want 
of progress, on the intellectual side: play and playthings are 
view and planned from the more organized and traditional 
point of view—a view from which England is gradually shak- 
ing herself free, and this is all the more puzzling in Germany 
and Switzerland, where the ideas and plans on the education 
of young children were born. They seem to have forgotten 
the spirit of the men who said, “ Follow the child, and he will 
teach thee," and “ It is life that educates.” 

By far the most hopeful part of this altogether hopeful re- 
port is the portion under Part II., entitled, “ The Ideal Insti- 
tution for such Younger Children." For those especially who 
work in back streets, where all the joys and graces of children 
are stamped out by the law of consequences, this picture of a 
possible future, provided by a very human State to make its 
little citizens human beings, must be very cheering. The 
Consultative Committee feel no doubt on the point that the 
right place for children under five is at home with their 
mothers. They firmly believe in the power of national relation- 
ships and in the natural healthy conditions of a good home, 
however humble. Where this is lacking children suffer 
accordingly, and the degree of that “ accordingly ” is much 
higher than most people know. Therefore, if this is not ob- 
tainable, as in thousands of cases it is not, conditions must 
be supplied as near to it in spirit, at any rate, as is possible. 
These are not found in the crèche, the professional “ minder," 
or the baby room of the elementary school. They are only in 
the home at present. Then the ideal institution is sketched: 
—a spacious room with light, air, sunshine, and space, 
furnished with small tables and chairs, easily moved, a floor 
clean enough and warm enough to be sat on, simple and 
bright pictures, leaving wall space for drawing and scribbling; 
ample cupboards fer small toys, and outside them larger toys 
such as the rocking-horse, swing, doll's house, variously sized 
bricks, sand troughs on wheels, plants, pets suitable for a 
room, and net beds for resting. There should be an annexe 
of some description with means of bathing, if possible, or at 
least of thorough washing. From the playroom a door should 
lead straight out into the playground, partly a covered space 
and partly a garden. 

The description of the ideal teacher is significant of the 
value put on this period of a child's life by the Consultative 
Committee. Such phrases as “ more importance should be 
attached to fitness for this particular work than to mere 
academic qualifications " occur in combination with “ a well 
educated teacher who has been trained on Froebelian principles 
In the wider sense of the term"; "a sympathetic and motherly 

instinct is an essential requirement, and a bright and vigorous 
Personality.” And all this is not to be the outcome of a 
special training; but the teacher of the playroom is to be 
selected from among other teachers of young children because 
of her " special aptitude." Almost as important a feature is 
the necessary office of attendant or nurse: though the Com- 
mittee agree that the gathering of children in one playroom 
should not exceed thirty, they emphasize rightly the need of 


a nurse who will give that attention to such personal habits as 
eating, dressing, washing, &c., the importance and time they 
deserve. 

It is obvious, of course, that in no sense is this institution 
a school, and at the same time it is in no sense simply a place 
for " minding children." Development through play is a 
theory too well known to educationists to need comment, 
and all mothers, aunts, and other relatives know from their 
experiences what wonderful children these well regulated 
nurseries and gardens produce without the aid of the school- 
mistress. Here, therefore, is a place where all the conditions 
that rouse the instinct of play, and satisfy it when roused, is 
provided and presided over by some one who knows and 
‘has the vocation." 

Doubtless if this comes to be a reality, we shall hear much 
of rates and decline of parental responsibility. The psycho- 
logy of environment proves pretty completely that when 
these children grow up they will pay back the rates in full, 
and that, with the memory of their happy childhood, they will 
insist on the privilege of providing it themselves for their own 
children. HENRIETTA BROWN SMITH. 


THE APPRECIATION OF MUSIC IN 
SCHOOLS. 


HE usual apologies for the presence of music in school 
are that it is a recreative force of great educational 
utility and that it is a hygienic exercise. It would appear that 
the schools which look for explanation of its educational value 
beyond these considerations are few; for it is a fair state- 
ment to say that the schools which are too enlightened to treat 
the music lesson as a mechanical and wearisome exercise treat 
it either as a time in which the children must at all costs enjoy 
themselves or as an opportunity for formal lung expansion 
and voice production. Some few schools succeed in combin- 
ing the two ideas: but I have failed, after some search, to 
gather from such of these as I have met any practical and 
reasonable basis upon which they bring the two together. 

Why this should not, apparently, have been done, and 
whether it is worth the doing, it is not within my purpose to 
argue. This, however, is undoubted: that the two concep- 
tions of the value of music in school hold the field, and that 
each is of intrinsic weight. But while they must be regarded, 
it may be doubted whether they offer the whole, or the most 
helpful, view of the function of music in school life and the 
reason why we should teach it. 

The third apology for the teaching of music in school is so 
profound and so obvious that it is generally ignored. It is 
that music is, like literature, and like drawing and the allied 
arts, a medium of expression. It is a medium by which beautiful 
conceptions pass from one mind to others; it is one main 
channel by which the beautiful is given expression to. And as 
life is enriched and refined by contemplation of what is 
beautiful, and if it is the business of the school to help its 
scholars to live, it follows that the school should try to put the 
child in the way of appreciating beauty through music as well 
as through literature and the graphic arts. This is the third 
view. 

It is easy tocontemplate this argument with a good-natured 
tolerance and to dismiss it as unpractical. It is as easy, on 
the other hand, to dismiss the other two as partial and insuffi- 
clent. Both attitudes are to be condemned. The school of 
teaching which insists on pleasure as the indispensable factor 
in the music lesson can find much to urge in its support; and 
the other school, which insists on the necessity of voice culti- 
vation, has grave contentions to advance. 

But, again, the weight of the arguments behind these views, 
which I would rather seek to emphasize than to discount, is 
no reason for our continued ignoring of the third aspect of the 
question—and that this third aspect is a very practical and 
possible one it is my hope to show. 

If this standpoint be assumed, definite pedagogic facts are 
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involved. The function of the school music course becomes 
that of training and inducing the child to appreciate the 
beautiful in music. What, in plain terms, does this mean ? 

Let us consider what the aim of the school will be in the 
teaching of English. It aims, does it not, at this: a scholar 
who can speak and write good English—that is, express his 
thoughts in appropriate and precise words, who knows or 
feels something of the difference between a good and a bad 
book, and who is not only capable of extracting the meaning 
from a good book, but who has learned to take pleasure in 
doing so and who has a desire to continue to read. So far 
the school aims to equip its scholars, to put them on right 
lines, show them they havecapacity in this subject, leave them 
with an interest in it. Music from the appreciation standpoint 
runs on parallel lines. The school will aim at turning out 
scholars who can, to a certain extent, give expression to 
musical ideas, who feel and know something of the difference 
between good music and bad, who have some degree of under- 
standing of good music, and who have pleasure in listening to 
it. The educational contribution of the “appreciative” apology 
for school music lies in the distinctness with which it points 
out that, whereas the beauty and meaning of literature is 
avowedly a thing to be contemplated in school, no attempt is 
made to open the mind to a realization of the beauty and 
significance of music. 

In the comparison between literature and music teaching 
one difference may be noted. Power to use the English 
language in speaking and writing is a necessary accomplish- 
ment: proficiency, therefore, must be aimed at. This is amply 
recognized to-day. Ability to use the language of music is 
not necessary now, perhaps not so much as once was or as 
may be. Technical proficiency, therefore, in the way of 
singing, playing, writing, or even reading music, is not so 
essential as a corresponding command of the language of 
English. But to say so much is, I would suggest, to draw the 
widest distinction the school can afford to make. Allow for 
this, and the two methods may well be considered together. 

In leading a child towards a conception of the meaning 
behind the word “literature,” one has to have faith in his 
ability to appreciate points of artistry in writing. There are 
two ways in which one can induce him to this appreciation : 
one is the reading of good writing; the other, the writing of it. 
He can show that he has followed his teacher in appreciat- 
ing, let us say, a quick or a slow sentence by trying to write 
one; an unexpected turn in situation, by creating another ; 
and so on. He can be led through a course of English com- 
position designed to introduce points of artistry to his notice, 
show his appreciation in some degree by his writing, and, 
having gained some confidence in his own power to see and even 
to do, can turn to his good book and— see something in it. 
Something—not everything, of course; but more than he 
would otherwise, and certainly not less of its real meaning. 

It is to be feared that, in the reaction against formalism in 
teaching and the consequent emphasis laid upon the activity 
of the child, an inadequate conception of the child's power 
to appreciate has resulted. Children are capable of much 
more delicate and tasteful appreciation than many people are 
aware of. Teachers who believe this, and have looked for 
proofs of it, will support the statement. It holds good in 
literature, in art, andin music. In music, however, it 1s more 
difficult to justify the statement, because the language. of 
music is not acquired so completely as the language of speak- 
ing and writing; but that the assertion is a fair one in the 
case of music is undoubtedly true and can be supported from 
investigation. 

Where, then, does the English analogy lead? The English 
teacher employs technical exercises—reading aloud, recita- 
tion, certain aspects of grammar and composition—in the first 
place, and the study of good literature in the second. "The 
tendency is for the technical side to be less strongly empha- 
sized, and the contemplation of good writing to be urged. And 
it is being increasingly felt that technique should be taught 
because of its value in helping to appreciate the good in 
literature. 

There seems no psychological reason why what is done in 
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literature may not be attempted in music. Singing takes the 
place of reading aloud ; certain elementary aspects of musical 
grammar can be, and are, taught, and children can be led to 
make simple melodies, so completing the comparison with the 
technical side of English training. If these aspects of school 
music are taught with this end strictly in view—that they are 
for the purpose of helping the child to see how interesting and 
beautiful a thing is good music, how pleasant to hear it, how 
much easier to know something about it than he has been 
accustomed to think—their effect will be in the direction of 
an interest in music and an after-realization of the value of 
its study. The final point in the comparison is the contempla- 
tion of the good literature of music, and this is the point to 
which the technical training should lead, and ‘which must be 
reached before the child leaves his school. Side by side with 
the literature of English must come that of music, and it, too, 
must be chosen and presented with care. 

Our schools are singularly unhappy in that they make so 
little attempt to bring good music to the attention of their 
scholars. All the worthy music that is heard in school is pro- 
duced by the children themselves; which means, obviously, 
that its fuller significance—the beauty hiding in delicacy of 
phrasing or gradation of tone, the grandeur of conception as 
realized by an adult mind—is never even laid before the 
children. How, then, can they be expected to appreciate? 

It may be said that children are not able to appreciate the 
meaning and beauty of music even if the meaning and the 
beauty could be exposed to them; which is as much as to say 
that to perform good music to the child is to cast your pearls 
before swine. 

But this is flying in the face of tried facts. Those of us, to 
revert to literature once more, who have tried to teach. Eng- 
lish composition as an aid to appreciation of literary English 
know, beyond all doubt, that children from, say, twelve years 
onwards are capable of understanding many points of artistry. 
If this is so in literature, why not so in music? For if words, 
the material used in writing English, are more hoinely and 
familiar than are the elements of the music language, it is to 
be remembered that music may be made to make a more in- 
cisive, definite, insistent appeal than any other branch of art. 

A definite experiment, however, has recently proved that 
when it is intelligently performed by competent musicians 
good music is not beyond the capacity of older school chil- 
dren. Under the Liverpool Education Committee sixteen 
concerts were, last winter, arranged in four schools bv a body 


-of amateur and professional musicians known as the Chil- 


dren's Concerts Committee. Two schools in poor districts and 
two middle-class schools were chosen. The concerts usually 
took the form of a pianoforte and violin recital, with a singer, 
and the program was timed for one hour. Only gcod music 
was allowed and only musicians of recognized standing 
performed. Copies of the programs, often with notes, were in 
the hands of each scholar, and the teachers talked about the 
music before or during the concerts. Two typical programs 
are given: 


I. Violin and Piano ... Allegro from Sonata in G Dvorák 
2. Piano Solos... (a) Serenata Afoszkowskt 
(^h) Minuet ; ... Paderewski 
3. Song... s “ Barbara Allen” à — 
4. Violin and Piano ... Andante from Sonata in B fla... Afozart 
$. Song... ind * The Oak and the Ash” ... — 
6. Piano Solos.. .(a) Funeral March from Sonata No. 12 Beethoven 
1 bie March . Mendelssohn 
7. Violin Solo .. Gavotte Back 
8. Piano Solos... (a) The Butterfly Heller 
(^) Buttertlies Thomé 
I. Piano Solo . Wedding Day Grieg 
2. Violin and Piano Allegro con brio from Ist Violin 
Sonata ... ; Becthocen 
3. Song. ‘The Exile” Engelhardt 
4. Violin and Piano TE Mazurka * Zarzycki 
(a) Minuet and Trio 
$. Piano Solo ... = (¢) Finale | Beethoven 
(from Sonata No. 18) : 
6. Song ** The Yeomen of England ” E. German 
7. Violin and Piano ... Elégie Baztini 
8. Piano Solo . Polonaise in A Chopin 
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The result, as stated in the Report of the Children’s Con- 
certs Committee, is that, while “sufficient time has not 
elapsed to enable it to offer any definite evidence of the value 
of the concerts in influencing the taste of the children," yet 
the Committee “ventures to give its opinion that the fol. 
lowing points have been demonstrated by the concerts:— 
(1) children will listen with attention to an hour's performance 
of good music; (2) they can appreciate some of its excel- 
lences. (3) This can be said of all the schools, irrespective 
of the district in which they are situated. (4) There is no 
difficulty in finding suitable music to interest children, rather 
among the modern romantic composers than from the more 
formal. But Beethoven has been always liked." 

Proof that the recitals were not " above" the children had, 
in this first year's investigation, to rest mainly on attendance, 
and on the interest shown by the appearance and behaviour 
of the children. The Principal of the Webster Road Council 
Schools spoke of his scholars as “most enthusiastic and ap- 
preciative. It was good to see the look of rapt attention and 
nterest on their faces. I had a misgiving that this extra- 
ordinary interest might be due to the novelty of the experi- 
ment; but I was glad to find I was mistaken, for the keenness 
grew with each concert and was greatest in the last. This is 
a hopeful sign, and points to the fact that it is quite possible 
for children to enjoy and appreciate really good music." 

In the Brae Street Upper School, where no effort was made 
to induce the children to attend, it was found that 70 per cent. 
of those invited wished to attend, and under 30 per cent. 
showed that other engagements proved more attractive. Those 
watching the experiment are so convinced that the concerts 
are attractive and useful to children that a more elaborate 
organization of the work is being developed. 

If, then, we can be confident that if we present good music 
in good manner before the children, they are capable of re- 
sponding with intelligence, what should be our procedure in 
school? Broadly, in preparatory classes notation, both staff 
and sol-fa, should be mastered, exercises training ear and 
voice practised, and simple literary ideas joined with suitable 
musical dressing chosen as " songs." In the highest classes 
these exercises will not be neglected, and as wide a selection 
of good songs as may be will be learned. But, in addition, 
opportunity will be taken to have good music performed in 
school which the children themselves could not produce. 
This music will be carefully chosen, so that the children may 
see in it certain definite points about which ideas may be 
exchanged, so that they may learn that there is something in 
music to think about and that they themselves are capable 
of the thinking. Some music, again, will be played or sung 
to give significance to words and phrases occurring in the 
course of school work—e.g., rondo, ballade, nocturne, 
adagio. con fuoco; significance that may be felt without 
much talking. Indeed, it is not suggested that much talking 
is necessary; certainly no elaborate study of musical form is 
intended. Such demonstration ‘lessons—in which the chil- 
dren listen, watch, think—may be arranged around isolated 
points chosen solely for their impressiveness, or may be ar- 
ranged in some connected course, showing broadly, for in- 
stance, the development of modern forms from primitive dance 
music, or, in a series of historical and biographical lessons, 
the chief stages of musical progress. In either case, such 
lessons would occur at intervals among the practical “ sing- 
ing " and notation lessons, and it will probably be found that 
one demonstration lesson to three practice lessons would 
prove enough. 

One gain would be undoubted: it would no longer be 
necessary to try to inspire children by asking them to sing 
noble music written for the adult performer, as is often and 
not unnaturally done now. Good music would still be sung 
in school, but grand music need no longer be degraded, for it 
can find its place more fittingly presented. 

The production of the demonstration music is not an in- 
superable difficulty. I think it will be found that much can be 
taught by means of the pianoforte solo and the pianoforte and 
violin together. The latter form of presentation is peculiarly 
valuable, because there is no doubt that the appeal of the 


violin to the child is more certain than that of the piano alone. 
A moderately good violinist and pianist can illustrate such 
points as these by suitable choice of music: the repetition of 
a theme (with slight variation and with interposed passages of 
a diflerent nature) to build up a solo; the place and purpose 
of an introductory passage ; how the mind is led to anticipate 
the end in some pieces, while in others the end comes abruptly, 
and why; how interest is sustained— by variation in pitch, in 
loudness, in tone quality, by slight changes of notes, by con- 
trasted passages, and other devices ; the characteristic appeal 
of different movements — adagio, allegro, scherzo, trio, 
minuet; their combination in the sonata; the distinguishing 
marks of other forms—the nocturne, the ballade, the march, 
the gavotte, the waltz ; and, finally, all these considerations 
which are aspects of good music, as differing from the character- 
istics of bad music—monotony caused by repetition of a simple 
idea loudly expressed, without any of the relieving graces of 
thoughtful composition. 

Such a course, delivered perhaps in the last year of school 
life, combined with practical lessons, and throwing out 
suggestions of a still wider field to be explored in concert 
halls, organ recitals, and churches, should not be difficult to 
arrange. Its relation to the practical lesson would be not 
unlike that of the literature lesson to the composition lesson, 
though the balance might not be the same. It would give 
scholars an opportunity to think intelligently and to practise 
discrimination in the forms of art known as music ; and much 
might be made plainer and more interesting by the help of 
a singer who would sing songs and selections from works 
which are beyond the interpretative and performing capacity 
of the children. 

That is one, and in many ways the best, solution of the 
problem how to bring good music into school. Another lies 
in the provision of recitals such as those arranged by the 
Children’s Concerts Committee in Liverpool. If such a 
committee proceed by printing a definite course of pro- 
grams, with notes for the use of scholars, and additional 
thematic and historical information for the teachers, much 
gain is to be expected. And if the appreciative lessons in 
school can be supplemented by the Children's Concerts, so 
much the greater will the benefit be. 

This, then, would be a method of school music suggested di- 
rectly by analogy with methods now proved in literature, and it 
will readily be seen that, while the proposalinvolves change to a 
basis different from that of the pleasure school or of the voice- 
training school, it by no means suggests discontinuing their 
work. Both, on the contrary, would find themselves co- 
operating, and the introduction of the third type of lesson, 
by disturbing the present balance and throwing the other two 
into a juster relation, would increase the efficiency of each 
in subserving the greater end of an interest in inusic, or, 
perhaps more appropriately to this paper, of a realization of 
capacity to appreciate beauty in music. 

Whether it fall within the province of the school to profess 
such an end as this, or whether the school should not concern 
itself with the appreciation of art, literature, and music, I may 
not discuss. It is, perhaps, sufficient apology for the tentative 
suggestions of this paper that there does exist a body of 
educationists whose views are not hostile to such a profession, 
and who may be interested in the considerations I have wished 
to raise. W. C. WATSON. 


For the Head Mastership of Sherborne School, which will be 
vacant at Christmas by the retirement of Canon Westcott on account 
of ill health, there were fourteen candidates, among whom were the 
Rev. C. H. T. Wood, of Marlborough; Mr. Archer Vassall, of 
Harrow; the Rev. C. R. L. McDowall, of Eton; and Dr. Nairn, of 
Merchant Taylors’. Of these the first three were selected by the 
governing body for an interview on November 24, and Mr. Wood 
was elected by a large majority. Mr. Wood is a son of the Head 
Master of Harrow. He was educated at Clifton College and Christ 
Church, Oxtord, and took a First Class in Classical Moderations and a 
Second in Classical Greats. He is married, and-his age is thirty-nine. 
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JOTTINGS. 


THE Bristol Education Committee has been hauled over the coals by 
our youthful and enthusiastic contemporary, Women's Franchise. The 
Committee advertised in the Athenzum last month for a French 
Master or Mistress for St. George's Secondary Day School. The 
academic qualifications and accent acquired by actual residence on the 
Continent were to be the same for both ; but, unfortunately, the salary 
was to be £130 for the Master, rising to £170; for the Mistress, £100, 
rising to £130. Thereupon our contemporary inquires whether a 
woman's accent in French, her power to teach and maintain discipline, 
can be equal to a man's. If not, why does the Committee offer an 
inferior teacher to their scholars? But, if so, why offer less money to 
the woman candidate? It certainly does look very bad all in the same 
advertisement, and for our own part we should counsel another and 
more diplomatic form—let us say, an advertisement for a man teacher in 
the A/hengum and for a woman teacher in an educational paper. It 
would look better. 


OUR attention has been drawn to a novel form of assurance, which 
seems to point to a further extension in University as well as in assur- 
ance business. The Equitable —one of the soundest of our many 
assurance societies—is prepared to pay Z 600 in all by six instalments of 
£100 each, to begin on a child's sixteenth and end on his twenty-first 
birthday. The premium is calculated on the child's age from one 
year to seven, and also on that of the parent or guardian, from under 
thirty to under forty-fhve. If the parent or guardian die, the premiums 
cease to be payable, but all the benefits are secured to the child. If 
the child die before reaching the ape of sixteen, the whole amount is 
returned by the society with compound interest at 2! percent. There 
are other provisions which scem very favourable to the parent should 
the child die after certain instalments have been paid. The scheme is 
certainly novel and ingenious. 


THE publication of the correspondence (or part of it) which passed 
between the Primate and the Prime Minister before the concordat was 
reached is a doubtful precedent, but in this case nothing but good can 


From 


' tions. 


come of it, for it shows the sweet reasonableness (we apologize for the 
hackneyed phrase) of both parties. The formation of an influential 
non-party committee to see the settlement carried through is another 
favourable omen. 


THE tercentenary celebrations of Milton will begin on December 8, 
the eve of his birthday, with a meeting of the British Academy, when 
an ode by Mr. George Meredith will be read and addresses delivered 
by Dr. Ward, of Peterhouse, and Sir F. Bridge, with musical illustra- 
On the 9th the Bishop of Ripon will preach a commemoration 
sermon at St. Mary-le. Bow, Cheapside; on the ioth, papers will be 
read before the British Academy by Mr. W. S. Courthope, Prof. 
Dowden, Mr. A. F. Leach. and Prof. J. G. Robertson; on the 15th, 
the ** Samson Agonistes” will be performed in the Burlington Gardens 
Theatre by Mr. W. Poel’s company. 


Evvduocay yàp Üvres ExOiaToi TÒ mply - 

mwup kal 0dAacaa. 

Hugh Cecil, Halifax, and Wace, 

Each swore to extirpate His Grace. 

First Halifax proposed to Hugh ; 

Said Manchester, *' God bless you two.” ' 
** If Wace combine,” said Halifax, 

** We three in one will stick like wax.” 

Not Pope nor emperor could face 

Hugh Cecil, Halitax, and Wace!” 


AT the mass meeting of professional and industrial women held in 
Queen's Hall, on November 17, to advocate women's suffrage, educa- 
tion was put in the forefront. The first resolution was moved by 
Mrs. Turner, better known as Miss Agnes Ward, the first principal of 
the Maria Grey Training College, and Miss Crystal McMillan, the 
counsel in the House of the Lords for the University suffrage of women, 
was the heroine of the evening. The following telegram was ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Garrett Anderson, and read to the meeting :—‘‘ The 
Executive Committee of the Incorporated Association of IIead Mis- 
tresses of Public Secondary Schools sends best wishes for the success 

(Continued on page 810.) 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON'S LIST. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HISTORIES. 


Teachers whose work lies in country places, or who are too busv to spend 
much time in looking out suitable extracts, will find these IMiustrative 
Mistories very useful, as they give in a small space appropriate and striking 
passages from original sources and standard historians. The following parts are 
now ready :— 


BRITISH AND OLD ENGLISH PERIOD. (8.C.55 to 1066 A.D.) 
By E. J. BALLEY, B.A., of the Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. 
Price 28. 

MEDIAEVAL PERIOD. (1:066 to 1487.) By A. KIMPSTER, 
Mistress o Method at the University College of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, &c.; and G. HoME, M.A., History Mistress at St. Mary's 
College, Paddington. Price 2s. 6d. 

TUDOR PERIOD. (1487 to 1603.) By N. L. FRAZER, B.A., of the 
Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Second Edition. Price 2s. 

STUART PERIOD. (1603to1714.) By J. W. B. ADAMS, M.A., 
Head Master of the County School, Tenby. Price 2s. 8d. 

HANOVERIAN PERIOD. (1714 to 1815) By J. W. B. ADAMS, 
M.A., Head Master of the County School, Tenby. Price 2s. 6d. 


These books ave especially mentioned im the leaflet on Sowrce- Books »ecently 
suet by the Historical Association. 


THE MAGIC HOOK 


AND OTHER PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. By MARION LINK- 
LATER THOMSON. Illustrated. Price 18. 

The Schoolmaster says :—* Here is a collection of splendid little plays for 

children who aspire to play-acting, by a lady who evidently knows the needs and 

capabilities of our young folk. The stage and representation directions are clear." 


| 


| 


A FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


By C. L. THOMSON, F.R.Hist.S., formerly Examiner in English 
Literature and Occasional Inspector to the Central Welsh Board. 


Part I.—To Wycliffe and Langland. Second Edition. Price 28s. 

Part II.—From Langland to Lyndsay. Second Edition. Price 9s. 

Part III.—From Lyndsay to Bacon. Price 2s. 8d. 

Part IV.—From Beaumont and Fletcher to Dryden. Price 2s. 6d. 
Other Parts to follow. 

The aim of this work is to combine a simple history of English Literature with 
typical passages from that literature, long enough to be of independent interest, 
and chosen chiefly for their intrinsic beauty. Much attention has been paid to 
the pictures, which are in many cases copies of drawings in contemporary 
manuscripts. 

The School World says :—'' A piece of work which we unhesitatingly pronounce 
to be brilliant of its kind, and quite the best thing she has done as yet. The idea 
is a fine one. . . . A work worthy of the highest praise and widest circulation.” 


INDEXING AND PRÉCIS WRITING. 


By R. V. N. Hopkins, B.A., late Scholar ot Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Price 2s. : 

This book consists of carefully graduate! exercises in Indexin 
Writing, and is suitable for use in connexion with the various é 
Examin*tions. 

the Dundee Courier says :—'' The work is a practical one in every res! ect, 
and students who carefully work the exercises, following the instructions given, 
need have no fear of any précis examination." 


THE STORY OF GUNNAR. 


From “The Burnt Njal" Arranged by BEATRICE Cray, B.A. 
Head Mistress of the Queen’s School, Chester. Fully Illustrated. 
Price 18s. 6d. 
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SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. Works by ALICE RAVENHILL, F.R. San. I., 
FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES. | oic Temra King's Coise Womens Department), University 


t 
| of London Extension Board, &c. 


7 LESSONS IN 


"The words and phrases in this book are well chosen, and such as p R AGT 6 AL HY | EN F 
ought to be got by heart and kept in the memory of French pupils. They ü 


are classified under distinct heads and are mainly in common cases, and 


may be learnt in sections as required. The fashion is old, but Mr. Storr FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 


knows the value of a good working vocabulary, and gives good reasons for ? i 
the adoption of its form, as well as excellent advice as to its use." —T Ae With Preface by Professor M. E. SADLER, M.A. 


Educational News. mM Crown 8vo, 750 pp., price 5s. net. 


. By J. QG. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


Simple demonstrations and experiments, with explanatory notes and 


London . WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. directions, bearing upon all branches of the Hygiene of Human Life. 


This book is specially adapted for the use of Teachers in Secondary 
Schools, and in the Upper Classes of Elementary Schools, as well 
as for Students in Training Colleges and in Schools of Domestic 


Science. Teachers generally also will find in ita mine of Useful Informa- 
ESSAYS MOCK ESSAYS AND tion, suggestive to those who desire to correlate other subjects in the 
d J 


sss LC ACTER SKETCHES. SOME CHARACTERISTICS 


AND 


REQUIREMENTS OF CHILDHOOD 


Crown 8vo, ix. + 70 pp., bound full cloth, 9d. net. 


This book contains the substance of Miss Ravenhill's comprehensive 
and extensive investigations on Chitd Life. It deals concisely with the 
Physical Care of Youug Children from Infancy to School-leaving Age. 


E. J. ARNOLD & SON, Ltd., Leeds & Glasgow. 


This volume includes contributions by Jane Barlow; Sophie Bryant; | 
Mary Elizabeth Christ e; Hon. Mrs. Lionel A. Toilemache; | 
Sybii Wilbraham; Ð. B. B.; George B. Dartnell; Dean Farrar; | 
C. Lawrence Ford; J. W. Longsdon; H. D. A. Morshead; Mark 
Pattison; Francis Storr; Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache; and 
Professor James Ward, and contains Character sketches of 
Jowett, Tom Hughes and the Arnolds, Lord Houghton, 
Professor Freeman, C. 8. Calverley, &c. 


“ There is not one of the pieces in the book that is dull."— The 8coteman. 


London : WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


DAVID NUTT, 57 to 59 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


IN THE PRESS FOR EARLY REISSUE. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


PAPERS ON MORAL EDUCATION, 


COMMUNICATED TO THE FIRST LNTERNATIONAL MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS, HELD AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON, SEPTEMBER 25th to 29th, 1908. 


Edited, in English, French, and German, by GUSTAV SPILLER, Ilon. General Secretary of the Congress. 


With an English Summary of the French and German Papers. 


Demy 8vo, upwards of 480 pages, 5s. net (5s. 4d. post free). l 


s'» The First Edition of 2,000 copies having been sold out, it has been decided by the Executive Committee of the Congress to issue a Second 
Edition, augmented by a Summary of those Papers written in French and German. To enable a sufficient number of copies to be printed to supply 


all requirements, intending purchasers are requested to send in their names at once, using the subjoined Order Form, which may be addressed to the 
Publisher or to any Bookseller. 


ee eee ere oto». fc © Obo ^. oeol 


ORDER FORM. 


*980 0909 «00 909080 99090 »9*9 5890 *2f# 8 @©884 «99 €09» «680 090989 e0*97 6599 9.9 ‘GUGM’ 908 ^*9* 500 


To Mr.. 


Please send me PAPERS ON MORAL EDUCATION. Second Edition. 5s. net (5s. 4d. post free). 
Name . | | TN ! "n I encis aaea e: 
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of the Meeting of Professional and Industrial Women in support of 
Women’s Suffrage. The Committee is of opinion that it is of the first 
importance that women should be given an equal share in the organ- 
ization, administration, and control of the public education of the 
country, and believes that, to secure this, the granting of the franchise 
to women is necessary." 


THE Mohawks and Tityre Tus are an extinct race, but their ghosts 
still haunt the Universities, and once a year at least let off crackers 
in the streets and bonnet the policemen who interfere with their 
harmless fun. They are had up before the magistrates, fined their 
5s. or £5, and there is an end of the matter. Not with the father of 
one of ‘these innocent lawbreakers. Lord William Cecil writes to 
the papers to protest against the monstrosity of *‘employing clumsy 
lower-class policemen to keep high-spirited gentlemen in order." It is 
a scandalum magnatum. lesent his son at a heavy cost to Oxford that 
he might be ** brought in contact with the cultured and refined Oxford 
dons," and now he tinds his name in the papers cheek by jowl with 
Dick Swiveller or Doll Tearsheet. It is monstrous. Evidently Lord 
William Cecil, though a Rector and a don père de famile, would join 
n the youthful chorus of the Cambridge Dionysia— tis nifty years ago— 

** If policeman X arrests you, let not that your spirits damp, 

Cut his hand oft, shave his whiskers, and suspend him to the lamp." 
The high-spirited gentleman in question has since been brought in 
contact with his cultured College dons, and teen sent down for break- 
ing Balliol windows at 4 o'clock on a Sunday morning. 


SiNcE the Act of 1902 no fewer than 949 non- provided schools have 
been closed or absorbed. Ze School Guardian, from which we take 
the figures, gives the efficient cause. They were built ** when a barn 
was considered the correct model," and they have not been brought up 
to date. Can any educationist regret this disappearance ? 


Mr. G. Kenrick, the newly elécted Lord Mayor of Birmingham, 
has made a gift of £10,000 towards the Birmingham University Fund. 
Mr. Kenrick had already made two donations to the University of 
f£, 10,000 and £5,000. 


| 
l 
| 


WE cannot but regret to find that the National Union of Teachers 
have determined to range themselves among the irreconcilables. Ata 


‘ crowded meeting of the Executive held on November 21 resolutions 
" were unanimously passed protesting against (1) the contracting out of 


voluntary schools, (2) right of entry into Council schools, (3) indirect 
creed tests involved in the permission for assistant teachers in Council 
schools to give denominational instruction during school hours. 


WANTAGE HALL, the munificent gift of Lady Wantage to University 
College, Reading, was opened on October 28, too late for notice last 
month. The building is a quadrangle, the main entrance through 
a tower which faces the great hall (50 feet by 30 feet), and there is ac- 
commodation for seventy-six students, each provided with a separate 
room. The architect, Mr. C. E. Smith, received from all the speakers 
well merited congratulations. The first Warden, Mr. F. B. Bour- 
dillon, had a distinguished career at Balliol, and has since done active 
work in connexion with the Oxford University Settlement. 


AMONG the many receptions in honour of Mr. Mosely's Canadian 
and American visitors, one of the pleasantest was that given by the 
Associations of Assistant Masters and Assistant Mistresses in the 
Charterhouse on November 10. The guests were received by Mr. 
R. F. Cholmeley and Miss Bancroft, and a short address on the anti- 
quities and history of the Charterhouse was given by Mr. Harold Haig 
Brown, son of the late Master. The company. who numbered over 
three hundred, remained to a late hour inspecting the building and 
listening to some excellent music. 


THE Head Masters’ Association will hold their annual meeting at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Charterhouse, on December 21 and 22. 


,ERkATUM.—On page 731 for ** Europeans and Americans,” read 
“and Eurasians." 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR NEXT TERM 


EXAMPLES IN ELEMENTARY MECHAN- 
IOS, Practical, Graphical, and Theoretical. 

Bv W. J. Dosss, M.A., Author of '' Elementary Statics.” 
With 52 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Text-books of Science. 
This book is intended for use at Schools and Technical Institutes, for Army and 


Navy Candidates, and Students of Engineering. 
in Elementary Statics and Kinetics. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D., Lecturer in 


JUNIOR ENGLISH. by F. J. Rauiz, M.A., B.Sc., 
Lecturer in English at the Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College, Bristol. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


This book is intended for the Lower Forms of Secordary Schools. It deals with 


. grammar, the construction of phrase and sentence, analysis, parsing, expansion, 


Chemistry at St. Marv's Hospital Medical School. With many 


Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. | Text-books of Science. 
This book is designed to serve as a general introduction to Physical Chemistry. 


FIRST YEAR PHYSICS. By C. E. Jackson, 
M.A., Senior Physics Master, Bradford Grammar School. 
With 51 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. (Text-books of Science. 


AN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY for Schools 
and Technical Institutes. By A. E. DUNSTAN, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S., Head of the Chemical Department, 
East Ham Technical College. With many Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Text-books of Science. 


This book is intended for the use of the higher forms of schools taking the Special 
Science Course, and as a first year book in Technical Institutes. 


A JUNIOR LATIN PROSE. By H. N. Asman, 
M.A., B.D., Second Master at Owen's School, Islington. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Junior School Books. 


It contains an explanation of, and exercises on, the chief rules of Syntax, with | 


special attention to points which cause difficulty to boys, and concludes with 
exercises in Continuous Prose. Vocabularies are included. 
By Noe S. 


A PRELIMINARY GEOMETRY. 
LyDON, Owen's School, Islington, Author of ''A Junior 
Geometry." With 159 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 1s. 

The * Preliminary Geometry” is intended for the use of beginners. 


1 


It consists of some 1400 exainples ' condensation, composition, and paraphrasing, and many other exercises in the use of 


English. Tbe questions and exercises are numerous and varied. 


ENGLISH LIFE 300 YEARS AGO: Being 
the first two chapters of Mr. G. M. Trevelyan's ** England 
under the Stuarts.’’ Edited by J. TURRAL, B.A., Head Master 
of the Blackpool Secondary School. Crown 8vo, Is. 


A welcome and useful addition to the prose books for the year in the English 
Literature of Middle and Upper Form; of Secondary Schools. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE, to the 
Death of Alexander the Great. By WALTER S. 
HETT, B.A., Assistant Master at Brighton College, and 
formerly Scholar at Wadham College, Oxford. With many 
Maps. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

This book is intended primarily for the use of students reading for the Oxford and 

Cambridge Higher Certificate, and secondarily as an introduction to a wider study 

of the subject. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN: Being a First Years 
Course. By F. J. TERRY, B.A., Assistant Master at Preston 
House School, East Grinstead. Crown 8vo, Pupils’ Book, 2s.; 
Masters' Book, 3s. 6d. net. 


This work is divided into thirty units—ten for each school term. The text and 
exercises are carefully graduated, and are separated from the instruction in grammar, 
which is based on stem formation only. Pupils construct their own grammars and 
dictionaries. 


A KEY TO BOTTING'S JUNIOR LATIN 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Compiled by H. T. FACON, 
B.A., Head Master of Waverley School, Nottingham. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Junior Examination Series. 
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OBITUARY—DR. CAIRD. 


HE death of Dr. Edward Caird has left a gap in the ranks of the 
great thinkers and educators of this country which it will not be 
easy to fill. As Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow and as 
Master of Balliol he has left his mark especially in the two Universities 
of Glasgow and Oxford, but he has influenced through his pupils (and 
few men had more devoted pupils) and through his writings the whole 
theught of the country. The present writer remembers the first course 
of philosophic lectures which he heard the Master deliver. It wasa 
course on Greek Philosophy. Dr. Caird described the disintegrating in- 
fluences in Greek thought in the latter half of the fifth century B.C., and 
showed us how in Socrates a full acceptance of the critical spirit, 
fearless pursuit of truth, and a belief in the value of hard thinking were 
combined with a belief in those great moral principles on which the life of 
theindividual and of society depend. Asa generalization such a statement 
is perhaps obvious : as treated and expanded by Dr. Caird, it left a deep 
and lasting impression, for it was of the essence of the man himself. He 
believed in the spirit of criticism. There is no finer exposition of the 
meaning and value of the critical spirit in philosophy and life than the 
chapter on that subject in Dr. Caird's greatest work, ** The Critical 
Philosophy of Kant." He was not himself an original thinker of the 
type of Socrates or Kant. There have been few such in the world's 
history. But, by his appreciation of those thinkers, he did in his degree 
something of the same service to his generation. His generation saw 
the break-up of old habits of thought, the fading away of old beliefs, 
the rise of novel and sometimes alarming opinions. Through it all he 
taught his pupils, in Plato's words, **not to become haters of reason," 
but to believe and to prove for themselves that truth, if hard of attain- 
ment, is always discoverable by the human spirit. He was fond of 
quoting a saying of Hegel's that **the wounds of reason can only be 
healed by deeper reason." His pupils, as they came to know his large- 
hearted simplicity, his wide learning, and his masterly and patient 
thought, found out something of what that healing power of reason can 
be. That, broadly speaking, was his service to his times, and it was a 
great one. A. D. L. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


The Great Miss Driver. By ANTHONY Hore. (6s. Methuen.) 

The cast is conventional as that of the later Greek comedy—a rich 
heiress, rival suitors—an old nobleman and a “‘ god in the car "—two 
young lovers, and a private secretary who acts as go-between and 
reporter; but there is nothing else conventional in the novel. The 
characters are all alive ; and, as we close the novel, we seem to have 
made a score of new acquaintances. Alison, the High Church parson, 
is one of quite the minor characters, but we should know him if we met 
him in the street. The talks between him and Austin, the secretary 
(¢.g., on page 203), are as good as the ** Dolly Dialogues," and what 
higher praise can we award? Miss Driver herself is a finely conceived 
parallelogram of mental forces. At one time she appears as a Becky 
Sharp, **good on £10,000 a year”; at another, as an *' Elaine the 
lovable” ; and Alison gives us the diagonal, **a splendid pagan.” 


RECORD NuMBER OF ENTRIES TO BRITISH UNIVERSITIES.— 
The present year is likely to constitute a record so far as entries to 
British Universities are concerned. The following figures have been 
supplied by different registrars to Zhe Journal of Education :— Oxford : 
total number of undergraduates on the books—1907, 3,742; 1908, 
3,813. Cambridge: total number of undergraduates—1907, 3,463 ; 
1908, 3,589. Number of Matriculations plus advanced students entered 
—1907, 1,099 ; 1908, 1,117. As women are not members of the older 
Universities, they are not included. The case is different with the 
newer Universities. Manchester : day students, 1907—men, 1,035 ; 
women, 299; 1908--men, 1,154; women, 322. Liverpool: number 
of new entries, matriculated and otherwise, 1907-8 — men, 194; 
women, 72; total, 266; 1908-9—men, 205 ; women, 82 ; total, 287. 
Number of students matriculated, 1907-8—men, 102; women, 62; 
total, 164; 1908-9—men, 128; women, 74; total, 202. Total 
number of day students in 1907-8—men, 640; women, 237; total, 
877 ; 1908-9— men, 674 ; women, 258; total, 932. But these figures 
are incomplete, as all the increased numbers after October, 1907, are 
not counted, in order to make the comparison with October, 1908. 
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THE TYRANNY OF SCHOOL. 


— 


1 OT long ago a mother of my acquaintance took her little 

(— boy away from the day school to which she had sent 
him because he liked his lessons and cried if he was kept at 
home. The good lady felt that this was a topsy-turvy state 
of things, and "there must be something wrong." A little 
more experience of modern schools would have shown her 
that the phenomenon was by no means unusual. Learning is 
made pleasanter and easier now than it was even ten years 
ago; children come to school eagerly and stay away with real 
reluctance. As in "Water Babies," teachers learn the 
lessons and scholars hear them ; punishments are taboo. 

This sounds a pleasant state of things, and in many ways 
the child of to-dav has a better chance than his father or 
mother ever had. But the changes have not been all for the 
better. School children have already very little freedom, and 
seem likely to have even less; for the pleasanter their school : 
is the more overmastering is the tyranny it exercises over their 
lives. 

In his interesting book on the teaching of English composi- 
tion, which has already reached a second edition, Mr. Hartog 
speaks with commendation of a French boy of fourteen who 
spent five hours of his spare time in the course of one week in 
polishing an essay. When it was finished the essay was a 
beautiful piece of work, a joy to its writer and to his master; 
but five hours out of one weekis a long tiine to give to an 
essay when a bov is fourteen, and has so few more years 
before him in which to be a boy to any good purpose. A 
grown man can write essays; he can even set to work to 
learn to write them, as Robert Louis Stevenson claims to 
have done; but a boy of fourteen ought to do a great 
many things that he cannot do with any expenditure of time 
and effort when once he is a man. 

The contents of any ordinary boy’s pockets might be re- 
garded as a proof of the extraordinary and varied nature of 
his necessary duties: the hanks of string, the catapult, the 
strange assortment of damaged ironmongery—all these things 
are of no use whatever to a man. Let no one make the mis- 
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-doing " is most emphatically true in this case at least. 
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take of thinking that this is not a serious subject. It is 
desperately serious. 
the hour, and it is quite time that they considered how they 
are to deal with it. 

Mr. Hartog makes bitter complaints of the lack of initiative 
shown by the modern young person, and quotes various 
authorities who agrce with him in these complaints. But he 
proposes to cultivate the power of initiative by keeping boys 
at work for more hours in the week, doing with interest and 
enthusiasm something that they have not only been told to 
do, but have been most carefullv instructed how to do. 

But, from Mr. Hartog's own showing, our young people are 
already only too docile. No one has accused them of slack- 
ness in obeying orders, nor of a lack of those kinds of ability 
that can be developed by taking pains. They are accused, 
falsely or truly, of a lack of the power of thinking of the best 
way out of an unexpected difficulty. We cannot prepare 
children to face emergencies by giving them extra work to do 
to order, however interesting and delightful that work may 
be. I have no doubt that some of Mr. Hartog’s pupils found 
the tasks he gave them a real joy. Still, when you sit down to 
write an essay, with the help of a skeleton prepared in class, 
you may be going to enjoy yoursclf thoroughly, to strengthen 
your mastery of English, to increase your power of clear and 
logical thought; but you can hardly hope to develop the 
initiative that our young people are accused of lacking. No 
instruction can help us here. That “we learn to do by 
If we 
are to choose quickly and wisely, our choice must be exer- 
cised, early and often, unhampered by help, example, or 
advice. In school there is not elbow-room to allow of real 
freedom, and it is the more necessary that leisure should be 
provided in which children from their earliest years are 
allowed to choose for themselves and left as far as possible 
to pay the natural penalty of their own mistakes. Let them 
make a horrible mess, get wet and dirty, cut their fingers, and 
break their shins. Let them realize for themselves that they 
have gone wrong and must try again in another way. Parents 
are ready enough to sacrifice their own comfort and con- 
venience for the sake of amusing or instructing children ; 
let them be ready to make some sacrifices for the sake of 
leaving them alone. 

In the public schools there is an ample provision of time 
for organized games, and cricket and football are taken quite 
as seriously as Latin and mathematics. In the primary 
schools the children's hours are shorter and their liberty 
greater, and they are often quite well off, provided they live in 
a district where there is a reasonable chance of air and 
freedom. ` The ordinary village boy is seldom obliged to play 
cricket whether he will or no. In this respect he is therefore 
a good deal better off than the public-school boy and enor- 
mously better off than the preparatory-school boy. 

Compulsory, organized games are not, properly speaking, 
play. A boy may field or fag at the nets for a long summer's 
afternoon without getting one moment of play. For real play 
requires as one of its elements the deliberate choice of the 
player. The child must do the thing because he wishes it, 
and for no other reason. He may be helped to stick to it and 
carry it through, but the initiative must be all his own. 

I speak especially of the boy, not because he matters more 
than the girl, but because her position is generally less hopeful 
even than his. There are many pursuits thrust upon the little 
girl from a very early age, and rightly. The woman has more 
small duties than the man, and, in our present stage of civiliza- 
tion, less time to use her own initiative. 

Growing men and women alike cannot attain to their full 
possibilities without learning from their earliest years to make 
a wise choice of occupations for their leisure—by which I 
mean all the time that is not necessarily spent upon the duties 
oflife. For it is when choice is free that the personality is 
trained and strengthened. 

Organized games practised voluntarily and heartily are of 
enormous value at any age. They waken the powers of the 
players into eager activity by means of the excitement of con- 
test. Batsman and bowler may pit their strength and skill 


For schoolmasters it is the question of , 


against one another, or the more mature golfer may struggle 
silently against impersonal difficulties. But these are not the 
only kinds of amusement that provide valuable training. 
Every age and either sex may feel the charm of the deathless 
endeavour of man to win for himself the gifts of the kindly 
earth. From the baby, with a square foot or so of well 
travelled soil, with flowers stuck in by their naked stalks, to 
the settler facing square miles of wild forest or prairie, every 
one finds it stimulating sport to try to " tame the genius of the 
stubborn plain." l 

Or, again, most young people find their greatest happiness 
in trying to make something. There is "play " appropriate 
to every age and to every temperament ; but it takes time, and 
the danger that seems to threaten us at present is that we do 
not give time or opportunity for every age to get its full allow- 
ance of appropriate recreation. To work at play is no less 
pernicious than to play at work. Mr. Dooley’s dictum that it 
does not matter what lessons a boy does so long as he does 
not like them is merely a paradoxical rendering of the Virgilian 
tag, " Labor omnia vincit improbus." Work should be strenuous 
and controlled; play should be spontaneous and free if the 
child is to gain, on the one hand, the power of intelligent 
concentration; on the other a quick resourcefulness. If 
children make a bad use of their liberty they should lose 
it for a time, and it should always be really limited by a con- 
stant, unobtrusive watchfulness. But a large power of choice 
should be left, and even small children should have a cer- 
tain amount of leisure at their own disposal. They may not 
desire this, but they ought to have it all the same. “ Do play 
with us, Auntie," pleaded a boy of six; " you think of much 
more nicer things to pretend than we do." That is all very 
well now and then; but it is better, as a rule, to play a " less 
nicer " play of your own invention, and to be dissatisfied with 
it and try to improve it, than to play the “ more nicer ” play of 
your aunt. For plav, as I understand the word, there is no 
substitute in school and games. To learn wisdom we need 
leisure to be unwise. 

Rudyard Kipling, in one of his most tragic stories, has 
pointed out that ruin comes to the puppy who never eats soap 
in his youth and finds it unfit for food. Our puppies get 
plenty of soap, but they get it too late to be of any use to 
them. MABEL A. MARSH. 


THE BEARING OF TECHNICAL EDU- 
CATION ON INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


(Continued from page 743.) 


AVING thus seen the necessity for technical instruction, 

the principles underlying it, the benefits it confers, and 

the extent of its development in countries other than our own, 

we should now be in a good position, by reference, to compare 
the status of England in the matter. 

One of the first material movements took place in 1868. 
Mr. J. Whitworth made an offer to found thirty scholarships, 
each of £100 annual value, to enable young men to study 
mechanics practically. This was accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and later in the same year a recommendation was issued 
by the Committee on Education with a view to the found- 
ation of scholarships to enable artisans to obtain scientific 
instruction in the principles on which the practice of their 
trades or handicrafts was built. Early the following year the 
masters of the different City companies met in conference on 
the subject of technical education, and in 1878 plans were 
published for a City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
advancement of technical instruction. The increased severity 
of competition with British manufacturers by those of other 
nations (many of whose workmen had had the benefit of 
technical education) was instrumental in forcing the question 
to the front once more. This led to the Royal Commission 
of 1881, which published its report three years later. The 
investigations by the Commissioners showed that “ England 
was losing ground " on account of its glaring neglect of 
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technical instruction. The country, as a whole. did not 
obtain the necessary facilities for its development until 1889, 
when the Technical Instruction Act was passed, giving the 
County Councils the power to raise a rate of ld. in the 
pound for “ supplying and maintaining Technical Instruction.” 
Further aid came from the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Act, 1890. County Councils received an annual 
amount from the Exchequer to help in the administration 
of technical education. Since the Education Act of 1902, 
the powers of Local Authorities have been materially in- 
creased. The new Education Authorities have the right to 
spend upon higher instruction, including secondary and tech- 
nical education, such sums out of the rates as they may 
think fit. In county boroughs the amount that may thus be 
expended is unlimited, whilst in counties the aniount may 
not exceed the proceeds of a 2d. rate, unless the special per- 
mission of the Local Government Board be obtained. Apart 
from controversial matters, this step speaks well for future 
possibilities of technical instruction, and it remains to be 
seen whether local rate-pavers will uphold or decry the actions 
of those whose heart and soul are for the furtherance of the 
fundaments of technology. Thus it seems that legislation was 
the direct outcome of private enterprise; national followed 
individual movement. 

Since its establishment thirty years ago, the City and Guilds 
of London Institute has continued to do excellent work in the 
cause of technical education by liberally subscribing money 
for its advancement. The first in the English field, its initial 
attempts to forward the principles of technology were un- 
doubtedly fraught with great difficulties, beset bv verbal 
opposition, and surrounded by much pessimistic opinion as 
toits efficacy. Looking back upon its career, the need of such 
an institution has been more than justified, and the incentive 
and impetus it gave to technical education has shown itself 
in the establishment of other societies and companies, who 
similarly desire to see the question further pursued. Thus 
may be mentioned the Clothworkers' Coinpany, the Society 
of Arts, the Yorkshire College of Weaving at Leeds, Owens 
College, Manchester, and the Royal School of Mines. Apart 
froin the City and Guilds—which institution is farthest reach- 
ing in its effects—the classes in connexion with the Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington, undoubtedly exert 
a powerful influence throughout the country. Their very 
existence proves the desire of the people for them. It will be 
admitted that the general improvement in primary education 
and the spread of art teaching must tend to create a taste for 
beautiful things. 
on their sale depends to the greatest degree on originality 
and beauty in design, and therefore the need for industrial 
designers is indispensable. The example of France in this 
matter cannot be too strongly emphasized, nor its results 
disputed. In connexion with the scientific branch of the 
Science and Art Department, it must be remembered that 
success in examinations does not necessarily mean proficiency 
in the industry upon which the subject has bearing. -An evil to 
be strongly guarded against is the substitution of exhausted 
bookworms for shrewd handy men. 

A comparison between the numbers of schools in England 
where technical instruction is given, and those of other 
countries, reveals a state of things which seems alarming, 
at least in so far as numbers themselves are concerned. In 
the metropolis the recognized centres of technical education 
do not exceed fifty, while the provinces can only show twelve 
institutions. Taking into account the difference in size be- 
tween England and the foreign powers we have considered, 
It will be plainly seen that the difference in numbers is out of 
all proportion. Then, too, our institutions are not nearly so 
well organized, well equipped, and well developed as are those 
of our neighbours. The character of the instruction in many 
of our technical schools deviates considerably from the lines of 
that given in French centres, and seems to aim rather at 
preparing youths to learn than at teaching their trade. This 
fact does not reflect to the discredit of those who manage 
our institutions ; for, as we shall shortly see, the responsibility 
for this state of things must be shifted on to wider shoulders. 


Hence the value which is to be realized . 


However, it is extremely gratifying to find that, particularly 
in the provincial centres, the local industries are admirably 
catered for in the instruction provided. Thus Bradford gives 


` prominence to dyeing, textile industries, mechanical and 


electrical engineering, while Birmingham specializes for the 
needs of jewellers and silversmiths. 

A more striking contrast still is shown when we inquire 
into the methods by which our existing institutions are main- 
tained. We have seen that many of the foreign schools are 
entirely financed by the State, and the majority are State- 
aided. In England we can only point to two institutions 
which are entirely supported by State aid—the Royal School 
of Mines and the Norinal School of Science and Art in South 
Kensington. Such a manifested state of apparent indifference 


. displayed by a Government with regard to the ever present 


problem of Technical Education is bound, in the fullness of 
time, to produce results which will inevitably recoil on the 
State itself. England cannot expect to provide a feasible 
working system at a moment's notice, nor has any other 
nation achieved success at such a mushroom rate of growth. 
Generations ago, the Germans realized that, great as are the 
natural advantages of England, an educated people has in the 
long run the real advantage, and accordingly they have spared 
no pains in building up, little by little, the groundwork of an 
educated people in whom can be implanted the advanced 
technical training which can and must be applied to industry. 
The truth of such a measure as this is but beginning to ger- 
minate in the minds of those in England with whom lies the 
power to present the matter in its all-absorbing importance. 
Education must be considered an invaluable component of 
the necessary equipment for the battles of the industrial world. 
National prosperity depends upon commercial prosperity to a 
limitless degree. Conimercial prosperity in its turn depends 
upon, and is the sum of, successful enterprise on the part of 
the units of which the commercial world is composed. Suc- 
cessful enterprise, in these days of ever increasing competition, 
is only to be achieved by those who set out with the firm 
intention of riding triumphant over every obstacle, counting 
no apparent sacrifice as final loss, no effort too great. With 
such reasons as these kept prominently in mind, the Daimler 
Company has set a fine example. To encourage aptitude, to 
develop ability, and to increase proficiency, this company 
has offered a scholarship of £100 per annum for two years, 
on condition that the holder takes servive with them for two 
years more at a salary of £150 per annum. With the multi- 
plication of movements like this, individuals would become 
better workmen, private enterprise would experience less 
difficulty in soaring above the turmoil of competition, com- 
mercial prosperity would consequently advance with greater 
rapidity, and national prosperity would ultimately be assured. 
It would seem that, as the foreigner has such numerous 
advantages in the way of technical education, the Englishman 
might be inclined to bewail his loss in this connexion, and 
accept his lot with calm resignation. With the indornitable 
perseverance, however, which we are told is characteristic of 
our race, the Englishman has risen to the occasion and taken 
advantage of such opportunities as are available. Accordingly 
we have a system of evening technical classes (resembling 
those on the Continent in many respects) which unquestion- 
ably do much good work. They offer to ambitious workmen 
a means of acquiring the scientific principles underlying their 
work, an invaluable asset compared with the scanty training 
which the factory or workshop is able to afford in this direction. 
These classes serve the two-fold purpose of improving the 
general education of work-people, and of providing a means of 
discovering those who are best fitted to occupy higher positions 
in their calling. Weighing the merits of technical education as 
it is practised in England and in foreign countries, it must be 
acknowledged that, with regard to the number of institutions 
available for instruction, the character, depth, and effects of 
that education, and the facilities offered to work-people, England 
does not stand in such a favourable position as many of the 
States against which she has to compete. Disadvantageous in 
the extreme though this condition of affairs may be, it is by no 
means too late to relegate England to the stern path of duty. 
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In the face of such facts as have been presented, the benefits 
of technical education are mathematically inestimable, and 
itis the turn of England to utilize the results of the experiments 
of others, and endeavour to adopt a definite State policy 
towards its diffusion throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. It must be remembered that technical instruction 
primarily aims at the development of industrial productivity 
to its utmost limits, consistent with social welfare, and 
accordingly work-people are required with a sound knowledge 
of the broad principles which underlie industrial operations. 
The method by which this desideratum is to be obtained is 
unquestionably dificult to formulate, and has produced great 
diversity of opinion among those who, by experience, are 
best qualified to discuss the question. Direct means may not 
be available at present, but there is one direction at least in 
which reform might well take place to gain thisend. Primary, 
secondary, and technical instruction must not be considered 
as three distinct types of education, each of which must be 
kept within certain limits, beyond which it dare not trespass. 
They must be considered as three phases which act in complete 
harmony, and through which vibrates the key-note of real 
knowledge. Our elementary schools should be made more 
simple, and sound training for the hands and for the develop- 
ment of the observation should occupy a high position in 
planning curricula. The teaching should create a burning 
desire in the child to find out things for himself. At the age 
of fourteen this should manifest itself, and by this time the 
boy will have begun to appreciate the value of knowledge and 
so learn to educate himself. Every inducement should be 
offered to keep the child at school till that age, and, could this 
but be effected, we might reasonably expect to see a diminution 
in the numbers of those who are unfitted for any definite work, 
and, consequently, a material decrease in the number of 
unemployed, who form such a vexing question to-day. Thus 
the demand for technical instruction is destined to effect 
quite a revolution in the subjects and methods, taught and 
followed, in our centres of learning, from the elementary 
school on the one hand to the University on the other. The 
instruction must therefore be systematic and of practical 
utility. It must combine the development of the faculty of 
observation, the power of accuracy in working, and the 
realization of the fact that abstract must give way to concrete, 
non-material to material. As far as practical work is con- 
cerned, the workshop is the only real school for handicraft. 
The education which precedes that of the workshop should be 
entirely devoted to the cultivation of the intelligence, and to 
the acquisition of the perception of a broad but clear view of 
the laws of the natural world with the composing forces of 
which the workman has to engage—in short, it should be a 
thorongh preparation for the business of life. The open 
possibilities of the question are numerous, but in considering 
the methods which might be tried in the development of 
technical education, it must be borne in mind that no scheme 
can be entertained which would delay the entrance of boys 
into working life, or prevent them from contributing to their 
own support. 

Recalling the outstanding features of the systems adopted 
by others, let us see the difficulties that would attend the 
introduction and development of similar measures in England. 
In the present state of the country, the advisability of setting 
up trade schools is out of the question. It is not practical, 
for such instruction could onlv be attended by those of better 
means, and, as this would result in but a small percentage of 
workers being reached, no justification for the establishment 
of trade schools could be urged. We have with us the 
schools which are attached to factories. Although these are 
conducted on sound principles, yet they are necessarily local 
and do not affect the bulk of the working population. We 
thus fall back on the day and evening classes, and, as 
we have seen, voluntary attendance proves the inclination 
towards, and desire for, instruction of a technical character. 
Further incentive could well be afforded by the founding of a 
number of scholarships, tenable at evening schools, and such 
measures should be linked on to the close of elementary- 
school life. Physical science, mathematics, the use of tools, 


and the vastly important need of correlating drawing with 
other subjects where possible, should receive an amount of 
attention: proportional to their importance. Every facility 
should be presented for supplementing workshop practice by 
evening instruction, and, with this end in view, employers 
might well make a slight concession, which would eventuaily 
result in signal success for them as well as for their work- 
people. The revival of the apprenticeship system has cer- 
tainly much to commend it, for, although under its regime 
its anns were often far from realized, its very purpose led to 
some steps being taken, and some progress being made, 
towards its attainment. 

It must be remembered that, relatively speaking, England 
does not hold the same position in the commercial world that 
she did even ten years ago. All her industries have now to 
face ever increasing competition from abroad. Her working 
population has to vie with the ever increasing efficiency of the 
foreign workman of almost every nationality under the sun. 
whereas in time past, the Englishman had been looked upon 
as supreme. We cannot reasonably complain on the score of 
the demands of competition, for knowledge is the inheritance 
of all who strive for it, and those who can best apply it should, 
by right, have their labour recompensed and their initiative 
rewarded. The study of competition reveals the study of the 
history of social progress, and shows in what a wonderful 
manner the life of humanity has been benefited. Mill, who 
doubted whether machinery had brought relief to mankind, 
would surely have acknowledged his error had he lived to the 
commencement of the twentieth century. As recently as 1893, 
a person of much distinction declared that there were no 
more discoveries to be made. Since that time many “ elements " 
have been resolved into simpler substances, and successes 
have been most pronounced in chemistry, physics, medicine, 
surgery, hygiene, &c., whilst inventions are far too numerous 
to mention. In all these matters the march of industrial 
progress is clearly indicated, and the present pressure of 
competition is only one of the difficulties that England has 
had to face. Others of an equally threatening nature have 
been overcome, and thus from history there is no reason 
whatever to prevent England rising and proving herself equal 
to the occasion now, and this is a step that must be taken. 

Brief reference might be made to the principle of the 
“Dignity of Labour," which in time past has been widely 
advocated. The stress of competition in the world of work 
is likely to produce a dilemma. It may tend to lower the 
workman's wages beyond a point at which habits of morality 
and justice cannot reasonably be expected to exist, or it 
may produce the difficulty of maintaining wages consist- 
ent with success in industrial undertakings. The horns of 
this dilemma must be carefully avoided—the via media is 
the course to be adopted. The moral state of the workers 
must not be overlooked. Their lives must be attended with 
pleasure and not with the prospect of penury in their old age. 
Herbert Spencer maintained that “mischief results when 
intellectualization goes in advance of moralization," in 
support of which theory anarchism was instanced. In 
studying this question of technical education, the connexion 
and effect of science upon industrial progress has shown 
itself in a very forcible manner. We have seen that the 
ordinary education of all persons who are likely to be en- 
gaged in productive industry should be determined by the 
general requirements of their future work. Thus must be 
considered the extent to which modern languages, science. 
drawing, and manual instruction should take precedence over 
literary and classical studies. We have seen, too, that there 
is hardly a branch of trade or commerce which does not 
depend upon some department or other of physical science, 
which does not involve reasoning from scientific data. This 
scientific training, if properly pursued, aims at cultivating tbe 
eye and hand, giving manual dexterity, delicacy of touch. 
swiftness and neatness in manipulation, training the perceptive 
faculties, distinguishing the significant, exercising reason and 
judgment, and thus bringing into play the important processes 
of induction and analogy. Then the workman is incidentally 
taught to acquire unwearying patience, absolute candour, 
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courageous acceptance of facts, and strict accuracy. All of 
these aims and precepts tend to produce qualities which are 
invaluable to the workman. 

What is there that we do not owe in some degree to science ? 
Wherever we look, man’s command over Nature is increasing, 
and the results of this are to be seen in daily life. Glancing 
through the names that are written indelibly on the scroll of 
scientific fame, we are reminded of the innumerable boons 
which have been conferred upon the world at large by those 
men. Who could estimate the benefits for which we have to 
thank such eminent scientists as Watt, Faraday, and Kelvin, 
or who could deny that the marked trend of social progress 
has not been materially dependent upon their labours? As 
industry attains higher and higher stages of its developinent, as 
its processes become more involved and refined, the sciences 
are brought in, one by one, to bear their share in the execu- 
tion, and the man who can best avail himself of their help is 
the one who will come out uppermost in that struggle for 
existence which is as keen in society as in the lower types of 
Nature. 

Then we have also seen the rapidity with which competition 
is besetting us. Though politicians, to serve their purposes, 
may try to assure us it is a wave that is passing over us, we 
must not put implicit belief in their statements, nor give a 
too ready ear to accept their opinions. Competition must not 
be regarded as some transitory phenomenon; it must be 
looked upon as the sea which is ready to engulf those who do 
not take the trouble to keep it within its proper limits, and to 
overrun those who fail to make secure the coast of the land 
of prosperity. The rise and fall of the commercial prosperity 
of nations, according to success or failure in competition, 
shows that the financial fight for life is no airy question. It 
is an unavoidable matter which entails the principle of the 
survival of the fittest. Our commercial position has been 
attained by untiring attention to industry. We must seek 
new customers, provide commodities that they will purchase, 
exploit new markets, and elaborate new methods. 

To the impartial critic it must be obvious that the need for 
technical training is urgent, and of vital importance to the 
welfare of the nation, if we are to keep our place and remove 
the impending state of affairs which threatens the country with 
loss of supremacy. Owing to the complexity of the problem, 
an ideal system of technical education does not yet exist, but 
suitable schools adequately equipped and directed by a com- 
petent staff of proficient teachers must be established to meet 
present local requirements. We must endeavour to secure 
the association, correlation.. and incorporation of primary, 
secondary, and technical instruction. Satisfactory results can 
only be achieved at the cost of experiment, and " success 
must come through a series of blunders." Technical edu- 
cation myst receive further iminediate legislation; its value 
must be realized at once, its significance must be grasped in 
its entirety, its importance must be accepted unconditionally, 
its capabilities must be developed unhesitatingly, and its 
possibilities must be estimated to the utmost. When this has 
been done, England will undoubtedly be in a position to 
reassert her claiin as supreme power, to have the justice and 
validity of that claiin acknowledged. and to be able to pride 
herself that she has done all in her power for the moral, social, 
physical, and intellectual welfare of the subjects of that 
country which is the centre of that Empire “over which the 
sun never sets." SIGMA. 


“ THE Curse of Education ” is a good clap-trap title that a comedian 
like Mr. Bernard Shaw or a paradoxist like Mr. Chesterton would jump 
at; but it is startling to find the Minister of Education presiding at a 
lecture with this heading given in the Cambridge Guildhall by Mr. 
Harold Gorst. The lecturer was serious and solemn. Our whole 
system was wrong; gereral education was a mistake; competitive 
examinations were a hotbed of vicious cramming ; we must reverse 
engines and start on fresh lines with special schools from the very 
beginning. Mr. Runciman did not, indeed, join in the cursing, but 
was content to bless Mr. Gorst for affording him a respite from the 
religious controversy. 


TEACHERS' REGISTRATION COUNCIL. 


HE following letter has been addressed to the President of the 
Board of Education :— 

Sır, — The Committee of Delegates from twelve educational societies 
who, in March last, submitted to you a draft scheme for a Teachers' 
Registration Council, met again on October 10 to consider the White 
paper (Cd. 4185] issued by your Board in July. The Chairman also 
read or reported to the meeting a number of letters from other societies 
which claim representation on a Registration Council. 

I. In regard to the White paper, attention was chiefly directed to 
the report of an interview which a deputation had with Sir Robert 
Morant on May 13 (pages 8-11) and to Sir R. Morant’s letter of 
comment, dated July 8 (pages 18-20). 

The members ot the deputation made the following statements :— 
(a) That, as they were invited to the interview, and did not ask for it, 
they went prepared only for a friendly and informal discussion, of which 
no report would be published ; (6) that the report was not submitted in 
proof to any of them; (c) that they did not see the report till two 
months or more after the interview ; (d) that while they cannot, at this 
distance of time, impugn the accuracy of the report so far as it professes 
to be verbal, they are agreed that some of the inferences drawn from 
the report are not justified. 

2. Of the letters communicated by the Chairman, seventeen had been 
addressed to your Board and were forwarded to him by your secretary. 
Of these, one was a letter from a private individual asking for informa- 
tion. The rest may be thus classitied :—Six were from societies of 
teachers of music (viz., the Union of Graduates in Music, the National 
Conservatoire of Music, the Royal College of Organists, the Incor- 
porated Society of Musicians, the Guildhall School of Music, the 
National Society of Musicians) ; four were from societies of teachers of 
art (viz, the London Association of Art Masters, the Society of Art 
Masters, the Art Teachers’ Guild, the Royal Drawing Society); two 
were from societies of teachers of shorthand (viz., the Society of Cer. 
titicated Teachers of Shorthand and the Incorporated Phonographic 
Society jointly with the Incorporated Society of Shorthand Teaching) ; 
one each from the Froebel Society, the National -Association of Manual 
Training Teachers, the Incorporated Gymnastic Teachers! Institute 
and the National Association of Head Teachers. ' 

Besides these, the Chairman reported letters addressed to him per- 
sonally by the Welsh County Schools Association, the Association of 
Teachers of Domestic Science, Prof. Adams, on behalf of the Teachers’ 
Training Association, and two more from individuals on matters of 
interest to them. 

Nearly all the societies above named claimed to be directly repre- 
sented on a Registration Council. A few asked only that their faculties 
should be repicsented, 

The Committee, after considering the White paper and the report 
of the deputation and the letters above described, resolved : ** That 
the plan of a Registration Council already recommended be further 
pressed upon the Board of Education." 

It was thought by some members that certain modifications of the 
plan submitted to the Board might be desirable, but it was agreed 
nem. con, that these modifications can only be made by the Board 
which alone is in a position to arbitrate between rival claims, The 
Committee appointed the undersigned a Sub-Committee for the pur- 
pose of making these representations to your Board. and conducting 
such further negotiations as may be necessary, subject to the approval 
of the Committee and of the constituent societies. We have the 
honour to be, Sir, your obedient servants, 

SOPHIE BRYANT, 
R. F. CHOLMELEY, R. D. SWALLOW, 
J. Gow, J- WERTHEIMER, 
CHARLOTTE L. LAURIE, J. Wirsow, 
J. D. MCCLURE, J. H. Yoxa. 
G. SHARPLES. 

——————————M———————— 


F. Srorr, 


PEDAGOGY IN STRANGE PLACES.—The recent Report on Cookery 
Instruction issued by the Board of Education showed that not un- 
seldom the practice of cookery has in the past been dissociated from 
the theory, with the result that the pupils at the end of a course could 
not cook. M. Emile Leluan applied his knowledge of pedagogics 
with better results. Finding the occupation of chautfeur insufficiently 
exciting, he abandoned it, and became Director of a School of Modern 
Burglary, in Paris, rue des Poissonnieres. Students flocked to it, for 
the art of housebreaking was not limited to theory and the handling of 


the best tools available in class. The Director took his more promis- 


ing students forth to demonstration lessons—broke into houses, sold 
the spoof, and gave the students a share, though reserving the lion's 
for himself. Scores of students attended the courses; some of them 
are now in gaol, but many experts are still at large, reaping the 
benefits of theory and practice properly combined for the attainment 
of the desired end. Teachers of cookery who have omitted the prac- 
tical part of the work might take a lesson from Director Emile Lelua: 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


We watch with interest the tendencies of secondary education in 
France, and from no quarter can we get better 


jd secondary light upon them than from the results of the dacca- 
Education. lauréat examination. Taking the figures, just 


issued, for the first part of that held in July, we 
place the Sections in thé order of their popularity as shown by the 
number of candidates :— 


Percentage 

Candidates. Passes. of Passes. 
I. Science and Modern Languages 3,897 1,626 ... 42 
2. Latin and Modern Languages... 3,058 1,235 ... 40 
3. Latin and Greek .................. 2,886 1,306 ... 45 
4. Latin and Science.................. 2,766 1,351 ... 49 


Thus less than 23 per cent. of the candidates offer classics, whilst 
more than 30 per cent. have been attracted by science. Where a 
choice is allowed, the public demand is now louder for science than 
for literature; which, in the future, may have to fight as hard for its 
place in liberal education as its rival has fought in the past. We 
have set down in our table the number and percentage of successes, in 
order to indicate that real attainment is insisted on by the examiners. 
France—in deciding to:hold fast to the externa/, instead of adopting 
the zaterna/, examination—intends to maintain the standard required in 
it hitherto. We have not much love of examinations ; bus when the 
test is as genuine as that of the baccalauréat they have their value in 
pricking illusions, in unmasking imposture and in defeating ignorance. 


M. P. Foulon, of the College de Cognac, having obtained leave 


French from the Prussian Kultusminister to visit different 
in Germany German schools, gave his impressions to the world 
ae with rare and uncomfortable frankness. Since his 


criticisms and comparisons have stirred up a little 
whirlwind, we summarize them to account for the disturbance. The 
truth is, he tells us, that few German teachers are capable of applying 
the direct method. In the thirty classes that he visited he found only 
six or eight teachers who employed it with success. French was 
taught in most of the classes as German used to he taught in France 
some years ago: by translations, lists of words, and painful exercises 
in conversation. The direct method existed as an excep ion and not 
asarule. M. Foulon found some teachers who could speak French 
correctly, but who did not trouble to explain an unknown word by 
French equivalents or to make it understood by the numerous devices 
of the direct method ; they had recourse at once to translation. Some 
teachers followed one system, others another ; there was no uniformity 
in the instruction. Whilst a minority of the teachers shared the 
opinion of the visitor that the direct method, properly grasped and 
intelligently applied, gave excellent results, the majority condemned it 
as superficial and yielding results more apparent than real. There 
were those who candidly stated that many did not use the direct 
method owing to idleness or to incapacity ; since, having to teach too 
many things and being unable to *'specialize," they knew French ill. 
Few veachers had stayed in France long enough to learn to speak correct 
French. To sum up his impressions, M. Foulon declares that, if 
formerly France was backward in comparison with Germany, she is 
now ahead, at least in most schools. He did not see a single class in 
which the effort had been made to create a French mieu, as in 
France the teacher tries to produce a German atmosphere in his 
German class. It may be confidently affirmed, he thinks, that with 
regard to instruction in modern languages France to-day is amongst the 
foremost nations of Europe. 


Let us not follow M. Foulon in his comparative studies. We have, 
however, two remarks to make. The first is that 
no method of instruction in modern languages can 
be approved for the purposes of liberal education 
which does not include translation, and that in a literary form. The 
second is that the fruitfulness of the direct method depends on the 
training of the teacher. It is the latter point on which all assemblies 
of modern language teachers lay most stress. Congresses may be 
ridiculed as having Aeolus for their patron saint ; nevertheless, they 
have brought into light the knowledge that to teach a man must learn, 
and that to learn a language well enough to teach it involves more 
expense and toil than has generally been supposed. 


Educational picnics westward are inspired by the notion that the 
ecole school should be the vestibule of the shop. If, on 
Army. the other hand, we look at France, we see defence 

.of country thrust ever more into the foreground. 

‘Thus a projet de loi relating to the military preparation of the young 
has met with general approval. Section 94 of the law of 1905 promised 
further legislation on the subject, and the new measure is in fulfilment 
of the promise. The aim is to give uniformity to the military training 
furnished to young men of seventeen to twenty years of age by schools 
and gymnastic societies, There are to be no Z/s, no ranks of dignity, 
no playing at soldiers ; but all will be taught to march, run, climb and 


Remarks. 


shoot, as also to cultivate a readiness to obey and a sense of duty. 
Both in schools and in training colleges shooting will be made a com- 
pulsory subject. In brief, the schoul will become, in a certain sense 
and to a limited extent, a vestibule of the army. The Germans are 
disposed to smile at France in the ró/e of a modern Sparta. We, for 
our part, must be content to report what is happening, with the re- 
minder, however, that Plato knew the value of physical exercises in 
imparting strength and courage to the mind, and that to ignore arms is 
to provoke attack. 


GERMANY. 


Statistics for the last summer half-year prove that the Universities 
attract a still increasing number of students. The 
twenty-one Universities of the Empire contained 
47,799 students, as against 46,655 at the same time 
in the preceding year. Hence there is an increase of 1,144, or 2'5 per 
cent. Of the total number of students 376 were women —an increase 
of 74, or 24'5 per cent. To the fully matriculated students must be 
added the ** hearers," of whom there were 4,220 (3,934). The figures 
in brackets show the number in the corresponding period of 1907. 
With these *'hearers," of whom 1,767 (1,533) were women, the 
number of those entitled to attend University lectures was raised to 
52,010 (50,589). If we compare the Universities in respect of their 
numerical strength, Berlin heads the list with 6,527 (6,496) students ; 
then come München with 6,276 (6,009), Leipzig with 4,140 (4,148), 
Bonn with 3 447 (3,348), Freiburg with 2,608 (2,472), Halle with 
2,230 (2,102), Breslau with 2,052 (2,075), Heidelberg with 2.036 
(1,933), Gottingen with 2,014 (2.004), Marburg with 1,924 (1.853), 
Tübingen with 1,783 (1,727), Strassburg with 1,702 (1,622), Münster 
with 1,694 (1,552), Jena with 1,622 (1,501), Kiel with 1,426 (1,278), 
Würzburg with 1,322 (1,408), and Giessen with 1,213 (1,192). The 
smallest German University is Rostock, with its 730 (696) students. 


University 
Statistics. 


Let us see for what vocations the students were qualifying them- 
selves. The profession of Law is at present over- 
crowded in Germany, particularly in Bavaria, 
Owing to warnings that had been given, the 
number of law students declined from 12,177 to 11,760. Theology 
seems to grow less attractive. The Catholic students of it were 1,786. 
as against 1,866 in the preceding year. On the other hand, the Pro- 
testants maintained their numbers with 2,321, as against 2,321. Medi- 
cine drew 8,252 (7,484 in the summer of 1907), and the profitable 
art of dentistry, 979 (868). Philosophers, philologists, and historians 
rose from 11,713 in the preceding year to 12,277 ; mathematicians 
and students of natural science from 6,342 to 6,710. Pharmaceutical 
chemists were fewer in number, being 1,503, as against 1,679 in 1907 
—perhaps because improved education is-reducing the consumption 
of drugs. 

The progress of the Technical Hochschulen must be watched care- 
fuly by England. Those of Prussia showed a 
slight decrease—4,116 in the summer half-year of 
1907, and 4,068 in that of 1908. The attendance 
at Charlottenburg declined ; at Dantzig there was a large increase in 
the number of students. As ''hearers" and guests 1,252 (1,253) 
persons were admitted to the Prussian Technical Hochschulen. Lt was 
the department of shipbuilding that found, relatively, most favour. 
As to the nationality of the 4,068 students, 2,958, were from Prussia, 
639 from other German States, whilst 471 were foreigners, 327 of 
these studying in Charlottenburg. Among the non-Germans, the 
Russians were most strongly represented. 


Still more than the Technical Hochschulen are the continuation 
schools, as we have said before, proper to be kept 
under close observation. In by far the larger part 
of Prussia the local community is free, according to 
the law at present in force, to make attendance at the continuation 
school obligatory or to leave it optional. The Prussian Ministry of 
Trade and Industry is preparing a new law in reference to the con- 
tinuation school system in places of more than 10,000 inhabitants. 
But already the plant has grown vigorously. Community after com- 
munity declares in favour of compulsion. At Eisenach the School 
Committee is busy with a project for dealing with girls after they have 
left the Volksschule. The Pomeranian Fortbildungsschulverein urges 
the further development of the system in the province and its applica- 
to women under eighteen employed in business. In the Division of 
Marburg there are now twenty-five rural continuation schools with 382 
pupils, State and Division combining to defray the cost ; for the young 
people must have their schools, even if these be small and scattered. 


Goals 
of Study. 


Technical 
Hochschulen. 


Oontinuation 
Schools. 


Messen has obligatory continuation schools. Pray mark what 


How they may follows. This is an ordinance for them: * Pupils 
yield a Sanction of Gymnasien, | Kealgymnasien, Oberrealschulen, 

OF Realschulen, and Hohere Burgerschulen who leave 
Higher Schools. 


after the end of the eighth school year are exempt 
from attendance of the continuation schools, but only if they have 
belonged to Ofertertia (the Upper Third form) for at least one year." 
Immunity from the obligation to attend the continuation school is thus 


» 
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made a sanction of the higher schools. We lay stress on the doctrine 
of Sanctions and Absolving the School, because it is little understood 
in England. With the increasing number of what are practically State 
schools locally managed, the need of defence for the school becomes 
more apparent. We have never been shrewd enough in matters of 
education. It is satisfactory to observe that the new scotch Education 
Bill makes attendance at continuation classes compulsory on any child 
who has been a half-timer or who has not obtained his certificate on 
leaving school. We are feeling our way to better things. 


Co-education, or rather RM. has spread widely in the 
secondary schools of Baden. At the end of last 

ide rci year there were 1,230 girls, one fourth of those 
attending secondary schools, in secondary schools 

designed primarily for boys. In the three higher schools the percentage 
of girls was 7 ; in the Aea/schulen 10 ; and in the Höhere Bürgerschulen 
as much as 36°6. It is reported that no inconvenience or impropriety 
of any sort has occurred through this joint instruction of boys and girls. 


It may be that few of our readers are interested in Handelshochschuien, 
Sandelshodh: Commercial Academies of modern institution, and 
sohulen. ranking with Universities as places of higher educa- 
tion. But the progress that they are making is 
significant of social development in Germany, and it falls within our 
province to report it. At Beriin the number of matriculated students 
in the Hundelshochschule is, this term, 339, of whom 285 are Germans 
and 54 foreigners. The list of lectures is being enlarged, and a special 
section is being devoted to the theory of the conduct of business in its 
several branches. Courses in book-keeping for lawyers and public 
officials are offered, whilst evening lectures, popular in character, are 
addressed to commercial men in general. In August the studerits of 
the establishment made a journey of inquiry (Sludienrertse) to England, 
and visited some of the chief industrial centres. The Handelshochschule 
of Leipzig had 530 students in the summer half-year, 571 in the winter. 
During the year just ended, the tenth of its existence, the institution 
has awarded the Commercial Diploma to 104 students; 23 candidates 
have passed the qualifying examination for teachers of commerce, and 8 
that for auditors. The prosperous activity of the Handelshochschule at 
Kóin continues. Practice and theory are combined in it by means of 
excursions and inspectioas. Thus in the spring of last year a four 
weeks’ journey was undertaken along the seaboard of the Eastern 
Mediterranean to the principal harbours of Italy, Greece, and Turkey, 
and, by train of the German railway, into the interior of Asia Minor. 
To promote the study of theory, libraries are being enlarged and appa- 
ratus is being collectel. At Mannheim, that important seat of chemical 
industries, the Handelshochschule is naturally attractive. Many of the 
students in these establishments have passed the Aditurientenexamen 
(leaving examination) of some higher school. If we compare what is 
happening in Germany with what is happening in England it would 
seem that we might well reconsider the whole question of commercial 
education. Among us commercial studies tend to thrust liberal educa- 
tion aside ; in Germany the aim is to make them rest on liberal education 
asa basis. We are founding Universities to turn out Bachelors of Com- 
merce and Doctors of Typewriting ; the Germans guard their Univer- 
sities jealously, and yet render to commerce a degree of service that is 
hardly within reach of our mixed academies. 


So far as our schools are concerned, we have it here once more Aes 
trated how they lack sanctions. Pedagogy teaches 
m then that aduca on ie to //fe; the parent understands— 
in England. toa diving. ‘Business colleges" (we say nothing 
agaifst them) of various kinds offer the knowledge 
that can most quickly be converted into bread. The boy is accordingly 
taken from school to be trained for an office. In self-defence, and 
often quite sadly, head masters organize commercial classes ; the click 
of the typewriter is loud in the school ; notes are taken in mysterious 
runes described as shorthand. Thus the school is injured in two ways: 
Its pupils are drawn from it, and its character as a place of liberal edu- 
cation is impaired. It is a town without walls to keep it safe and to 
Stay deserters from flight. Now we turn to Germany. We have said 
that many of the students in the Hazdelshochschulen have passed the 
Abiturientenexamen. Let us probe the matter more curiously. Of 
the 285 Germans in the Berlin Handelshochschule 109 have the 
Einjahr ip-Freiwillicenzengnis, that is to say, the certificate that 
entitles them to serve in the army as one-year volunteers. How was 
the certificate got? By “successful attendance for one year of Unter- 
sekunda” ; the school had to be absolved until the lower second form 
was passed. There remain 176 students.’ These are chiefly Abiturienten 
or teachers ; they have absolved one of the three higher schools, the 
Oberrealschule, the Aea/gymnasium, or the Gymnasium, or else the 
training college. It is clear that the Hanuelshochschule does not drain 
and weaken the school, but is fed by it with a supply of pupils who 
have received a sufficient measure of liberal education. 


The clergy, and, above all, the chapel deacons, are talking ERA 
$$ 6; 33 66 

The single-school areas” and ‘‘contracting out. 

of the Bene. But the great educational problem of the British 

Empire is £o get the children into the schools and 

Jo keep them there long enough. To this end no means, we suggest, 


would be so serviceable as the institution of two certificates: a Certi- 
ficate of Primary Studies, and a Certificate of Secondary Studies, 
issued to those who have absolved the school to a prescribed extent— 
absolved the school, not merely passed an examination. The possession 
of one of these certificates should be a condition of the franchise : 
learned societies should demand the higher of all who’ present them- 
selves for admission ; employers of labour should ask for the lower : 
not the humblest civil or military office in the State should be open to 
the uncertificated. In every way the notion should be spread that the 
lack of a certificate is a social disqualification, a brand of ignorance, 
a shame to parent and a shame to child. Zhe school must have a tighter 
grip if itis to justify its cost and serve the community to its full power. 
And commercial education would gain a new meaning and an increased 
value if it began only when the claims of the school had been satisfied. 


Berlin does not join in the objections raised from some quarters to 
the ''barrack school." Its suburban commune, 
Boxhagen-Rummelsburg, is just completing the 
largest school in Germany. It is constructed 
to hold 3,500 children! The building has space for five communal 
schools (Gemeindeschulen) ; there are in the main and subordinate 
structures 180 rooms, 70 of.them classrooms planned to contain 
each $0 children, whilst the playground covers the area of 5,420 
metres, Our readers will be interested likewise to hear about the 
feeding of the children in the German capital. It began for 
the winter on September 15. The Verein für Kinder-Volksküchen 
(Association for Children’s Kitchens) has ten kitchens. It distributes 
to the children assigned to it by the schools a hot dinner, receiving 
from the town a contribution of 10 Pfennige (about 1d.) for each 
meal served. The parents must sign a declaration that they will 
repay this sum if investigations made by the town authorities show that 
they are in a position to do so. It sometimes happens that a father 
withholds the declaration so as to evade the demand for payment. In 
all countries there are, unhappily, parents who would gladly see their 
offspring fed by the ravens. As for the teacher, he need not care who 
feeds the children, provided that he is not called on to instruct them 
whilst they are starving. 


News 
from Berlin. 


AUSTRIA. 


The year has seen in Austria a vigorous movement, beginning with 
AN the Mittelschulenguete of January, towards a reform 
ew Type l à ; 
of Sohool of the system of secondary education. Austria has 
at present the Gymnasium and the Realschule ; the 
Realeymnastum also exists there, but not as a complete eight-class 
school ( o//ansta/t). A new type of school, proposed by the Association 
called ** Die Realschule" and by the Vienna Neuphilologischer Verein, 
has some features of interest as illustrating the tendencies of the day. 
The societies lay down that a knowledge of French and English is 
necessary not only for various practical vocations and for general 
culture, but also for all deep scientific studies. They suggest a school 
upon the lines of the German Reform schools, language instruction 
beginning with French, and instruction in the classical tongues being 
added at later stages. In the upper classes a bifurcation would take 
place into a humanistic **side" with obligatory Greek and a limited 
amount of mathematics and science, and a realistic **side?" with 
obligatory English. Admission to the Universities would be made to 
depend on an examination, passed at the University, in translation 
from Latin into German, the school, of course, having been first 
absolved. 


We observe a growing acceptance of the idea that French should be 
the first language studied after the mother tongue. 
The Austrian societies, in justifying their scheme, 
point out that Germany has already sixty Reform- 
Realeymnasien and twenty Acformgymnasien. Reform schools of 
either kind begin—some may have forgotten their structure—with a 
living language : as a rule, with French. For three years this language 
is studied intently, occupying six hours a week. When, so to speak, a 
foundation of language has been laid, and the child's mind has grown 
riper, Latin is introduced. The Acformgymnasium gives, from the 
fourth year or class, ten hours a week for two years to Latin, the 
Reform- Nealegymnasiunmr only eight; the former assigns to French two 
hours a week for the rest of the school time, the latter, at first four 
hours, and during the last four years, three hours. In the sixth year— 
two years, that is, later than Latin—Greek appears in the Reform- 
gymnasium, with eight hours a week'for the remaining four years of the 
course; the Reform- Kealgymnasium, renouncing Greek, takes up the 
second modern language, English, for six hours a week in the first year, 
and for four hours a week in three remaining years. The study of 
Latin is still continued. 

It is maintained by the advocates of the Reform that this arrangement 
of languages yields better results even in classics than the old. Our 
duty is done if we remind our readers of the Reform schools, and report 
that they are increasing in number, and that their influence is extend- 
ing to Austria. , 
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SWITZERLAND. 


An eminent German University professor said lately : ** There has 
A Note been no greater mistake made in education than 
on Methods. the abandonment by the Universities of the one 
true method of instruction—that through question 
and answer." In Germany the professor *'reads," which means that 
he reads or speaks ex fem fore ; in England he, for the most part, reads 
from manuscript, or translates a text, if indeed he is not a mere 
name occurring in a Calendar. A notion has sprung up that adult 
pupils may only be ** talked at," the ca/Zedra adopting the procedure 
of the pulpit. The continuation schools of Neuenburg (Neuchatel) are 
making a suggestive innovation. Their program will henceforth in- 
clude ** Conversations upon various subjects." We commend the idea 
to the notice of all those who have to do with older pupils—as an 
occasional, not as the only, method of instruction. Such conversations 
are as educative for the teacher as for the learner ; but they must be 
warily kept from discursiveness. 


UNITED STATES. 


Impressions: ‘‘ Plenty of good education in America, abundant 

a Genera enthusiasm for education, pregnant ideas in the air. 

View. But evidence on many sides of the old tendency to 

confound ‘cultural’ education, or education for 

education’s sake and having a scholar as its product, with liberal edu- 
cation, which is education for /7/e and yields a man." 


The School Review for September has a good Editorial Note on 
moral education. We quote the paragraph which 
tells what instruction cannot accomplish. ‘*‘ If we 
consider what the general features are in the moral 
life, we readily distinguish some which are not to be supplied by any 
instruction. For example, we say that conduct is formation of good 
habits—of character. Now we know that habits of action are not 
formed by thought and discussion; they are formed by action. No 
classroom instruction, then, will ever form a child’s character so far as 
this implies actual doing. Or, again, we say conduct implies respon- 
sibility. This, too, is an attitude of character, a habit, a way of acting. 
It is brought out only by acting in response to requirements set by 
society or by the person himself. Once more, conduct depends in part 
upon keen sensibilities, and upon a certain emotional ardour. Stan- 
dards of right or wrong become ideals only as they appeal to the emo- 
tions. We win victories or master difficulties, or serve our fellows, only 
as we take an interest in the thing to be done, This emotiona! quality, 
this interest, is stirred by some fine example in life or in literature. It 
is potent because of the charm of the person or of the contayious in- 
spiration of the hero or the saint. We are steadied by our respect for 
the moral integrity or unflinching purpose which we confront. In a 
word, the habitual and emotional aspects of morality must be learned 
by doing. or suggested by what appeals to the feelings, rather than im- 
parted by direct instruction. 


Moral 
Education. 


CAPE COLONY. 


The Education Gazette calls attention to the decrease in the propor- 
tion of men teachers to women teachers. In 1894, 
when the Cape teachers were first classified accord- 
ing to sex, the percentages stood thus :—men, 
39:76 per cent. ; women, 60 per cent.; so that out of every five 
eachers only two were men. At the end of 1907, the figures were :— 
men, 36 per cent, ; women, 64 percent. It will be seen that the per- 
centage of men has fallen from 40 to 36 in fourteen years. Cape 
Colony has now reached the stage at which the United States of 
America had arrived twenty years ago. If the decline of men teachers 
continues there as it has continued in America, education will pass 
into the hands of women. In Germany 85 per cent. of the teachers 
are men ; men are employed especially as head teachers ; and it was 
but lately that the Berlin Schuduepusation decided that women may be 
appointed as Aectores of the Gemetndeschulen. Woman's work in 
education is of the utmost value ; but it will be strange if the Anglo- 
Saxons leave to her solely the training of men. <A change can at any 
time be effected by the dynamic action of the purse. 


Decrease of 
Men Teachers. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


; ion Report for 1907 exhibits a fair measure of success in 
The hene catherine the children into the schools. The num- 
The Report for — perc on the rolls of the Government schools in the 
190: year showed a slight increase. The average increase 
ious four years un ey hea in oa fell ee 327. 
ds closely with the population figures, which were almost 
n. Sors througtiout the year. T he falhing-off was no doubt mainly due 
othe fe orary commercial depression. The average attendance for the 
to: ds is by 23 than that for 1906, showing, for the first time for 
year years, a falling-off in its proportion to the enrolment. This was 
me dübtcdly due to the widespread epidemics of measles and whooping- 
KA and to the energetic measures used for excluding all children 
? 


in the prev 
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who were possible sources of infection in these diseases as well as in 
the case of diphtheria. In spite of these untoward circumstances, the 
percentage of attendance to enrolment is 84707, a better figure than 
was reached in any year before 1904. 


The payment of teachers is on an improved scale. The average 
salary for head teachers in 1906-7 was £166. 2s. sd. 
and for assistants £132. 5s. 9d. The corresponding 
figures for the previous year were £159. ts. 11d, 
and £122. 12s. 10d. respectively. The average salary for all adult 
teachers was £149. 3s. 3d., as against £140. 4s. 6d. for the previous 
year. The salaries paid during the year to head teachers ranged from 
£70 to £400, and those paid to assistants from £60 to £250. 
Teachers’ Associations are doing good work in many parts of the 
State, inspiring interest in educational problems and bringing isolated 
teachers into community with their fellows. 


Teachers. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[Bv a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Joumal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers! Guild ; but the ** Journal" ts in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


“SAMSON AGONISTES.”’ — The representation of Milton’s drama 
which Mr. W. Poel will give before the members of the British 
Academy as a feature of the Milton Tercentenary Celebration will be 
repeated at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C., on Wednes- 
day evening, December 16, at 8.30. Prices of admission: $s. and 3s. 
(reserved seats), 2s. and Is. (unreserved). Vo tickets will be tssued at the 
doors. If the Guild sells a fair number of tickets to members from 
74 Gower Street, a commission on the amount taken will be allowed for 
any charity or other object in which the Guild may be interested. The 
General Secretary will be glad to receive applications from member: 
before December 7 for tickets at any of the prices mentioned. The 
opportunities for seeing a performance of Milton's masterpiece are 
very limited. 


The Council met on October 1r. Present: The Rev. H. Wesley 
Dennis, Chairman; Miss H. Busk, Vice-Chairman; Mr. R. F. 
Charles, Miss Cocking, Mr. D. Cowan (Southampton Branch), Miss 
F. Edwards, Miss Farquhar (Worcester and Malvern Branch), Mr. 
Hetherington, Mr. Longsdon, Mr. Nesbitt, Miss Newton, Miss Pen. 
stone, Mr. Sharwood Smith, Miss K. Stevens, Mr. Storr, Miss Tullis, 
Mr. Trevor Walsh, and Mr. J. S. Wise. 

Eight applicants for membership were elected, viz. : Central Guild, 
6 ; Cork and Munster Branch, 2. . 

The Chairman offered to serve as the representative of the Guild on 
the Sub-Committee of the National League for Physical Education. 
The offer was accepted unanimously. 

It was decided to ask the Education Committee of the London 
County Council, again, to receive a deputation from Council on the 
subject of Psychological Investigation in Schools under the Committee, 
to explain further what was wanted by Council, a memorandum on the 
subject having been sent in in September. al 

The report of the Finance Committee was brought up and adopt i 

The Chairman of the Political Committee (Mr. Storr) spoke on Me 
present situation with regard to the s of Toe S 
announced that a further meeting of the Committee of Delegates Urt 
Gow, Chairman) was called for October 10. As delegate of the 6 
he asked for an instruction as to the attitude to be adopted by bim : 
that meeting, laying down two alternative policies: (1) to c 
press on the Board of Education its duty to appoint a diee o» 
Registration Council of Teachers; (2) to work for the establis (gi 
by the profession of a Council of its own choosing, independent ue 
Board. The Council unanimously supported the former alternative, 
and instructed their delegate accordingly. - 

On the report of the Organizing Committee arrangements Wert © 
for a meeting (the Council ‘‘ At Home") at which the nena : 
Guild (Mr. Arthur C. Benson) should, if possible, give his address it 
should he be unable to do so, -at which it should be read D ril 
was decided to invite any Mosely students from America, w80 
be in England at the time, to be present. ; 

The en pamphlet on *' Individual Privileges of Membership of t 
Guild” was approved as submitted in print, and arrangem heads 
made for its distribution among Branches, training colleges, 
schools, and school common rooms. . Committee 

The Report of the Modern Languages Holiday Courses 
was brought up and adopted. 


.H 
The Council met again on November 5. Present: The tue 


Wesley Dennis, Chairman; Miss Busk, Vice-Chairman ; Miss 
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Mr. Hetherington, Miss Kyle, Mr. Nesbitt, Miss K. Stevens, Mr. 
Storr, Miss Tullis, and Mrs. J. S. Turner. 

Eleven applicants for membershi» were elected, viz. : Central Guild, 
8; Cork and Munster Branch, 1; Os.ogyd Branch, 1 ; Worcester and 
Malvern Branch, 1. 

The draft of the Local Government Officers’ Superannuation Bill, 
which will probably be promoted in the next session of Parliament, 
with a letter from the Wiltshire Association of Secondary Teachers 
containing a resolution of the Association, pressing upon Teachers’ 
Associations the consideration of the Bill, was referred to the Political 
Committee. 

A letter from Mr. C. S. Eilaby, an ex-President of the Southampton 
Branch, urging the importance of pressing for the exclusion of school- 
playing fields from the incidence of any new tax on land which may be 
imposed in the Budget statement of 1909, was also referred to the 
Political Committee. 

A letter was read from. Mr. W. H. Winch, explaining the action 
which he had taken as Delegate of the Council in connexion with the 
Memorandum to the London County Council Education Committee on 
Psychological Research in Schools. The thanks of Council were voted 
to Mr. Winch. 

The report of the Finance Committee was brought up and adopted. 

On the report of the Education and Library Committee, it was 
agreed to ask the Royal Geographical Society to bring the Loan 
Collection of Maps and Apparatus on the premises of the Guild up to 
date and to co-operate with the Guild in making it known generally to 
teachers. — ' 

The report of Mr. A. Kahn (Chairman of the Committee) on the 
meetings of Section L (Education) of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Dublin, 1908, which he attended as 
Delegate of the Council, was read. It was agreed to adopt his sug- 
gestions and embody them in a letter to the secretaries of the section 
and to the office of the Association. The thanks of Council were voted 
to Mr. Kahn for his attendance at Dublin and for his report. 

The report of Mr. Ebenezer Cooke, Delegate of the Council to the 
Third International Congress for the Development of the Teaching of 
Drawing, London, 1908, was read. The thanks of Council were voted 
to him also. 

The report of the IIoliday Resorts Committee was brought up and 
adopted. 

On the report of the Organizing Committee, the final arrangements 
for the meeting to hear the Presidential Address were made. 

À new form of receipt for membership subscription in the Central 
Guild (and in the Branches if adopted by them) was approved. This 
form is set up so as to serve as a convenient voucher of membership, 
and take the place of the membership card which has been sold to 
members requiring it during the last six years. 

The report of the Modern Languages Holiday Courses Committee, 
announcing, among other things, the arrangements for a new course of 
a practical and commercial character at Lübeck in 1009, was brought 
up and adopted. 

The next Council Meeting was fixed for Thursday, December 10. 


CENTRAL GUILD. 


On Thursday, November 19, a meeting arranged by the Central 
Guild was held at 74 Gower Street for a discussion on ** The Teaching 
of Hygiene in Girls’ Schools,” the opener being Miss Alice Ravenhill of 
the Women's Department, King's College. It is to be regretted that 
the audience was not large, as Miss Ravenhill is an authority on this 
subject and her interesting address was full of helpful suggestions. 
. Miss Ravenhill spoke of the study of hygiene as a civic duty. There 
i$ still much misconception of the subject from ethical, social, and 
Physiological points of view. Hygiene must be regarded in its right 
light—that is, as the sum of knowledge directly serviceable for the 
right conduct of life. From the scientific point of view it is the art of 

autifying human lives; from the artistic, it is the influence on 
environment, cultural as well as physical. As a school subject, the 
teacher should be careful to keep before the girls what is normal, 
positive, and constructive rather than the opposite, which is too often 
the case. The teaching of hygiene—though it is best to avoid the 
word itself—can be used to broaden the intellectual horizon, to deepen 
the sense of social responsibility, to raise and strengthen ethical ideas. 
Each generation owes it to itself and to its posterity to protect life, to 
enrich it, and to transmit it, elevated and refined, to succeeding gener- 
ations, Instruction should be continuous, concrete, correlated, and 
progressive. Four stages might be adopted in carrying out this course 
of instruction : 

I. Observational, as applied to the kindergarten and the lowest forms 
of a school. Little children are very receptive, quick to observe, and 
the teacher can make use of every available impulse. 

2. Biological, for the junior forms. The observation of plants and 
animal life may be applied to human life. The questions may be put: 
What facts have you observed? What conclusions have you drawn 
from them? How would you apply these conclusions to human life ? 

3. Correlational, for senior forms. Observations on physical training 


may be connected with physiography and even history, in which it may 
be pointed out that civilization or right living is only another word for 
hygiene. 

4. Intensive study, for the last year of school life, in which the results 
of the other three stages should be gathered up. Physiology should 
be studied rather than anatomy. The pupils should learn the hygiene 
of personal health, the saving of time and money in the management 
of a household, the care of young children, and the hygiene of occu- 

ation. 
: The teaching of this subject necessarily requires very comprehensive 
knowledge on the part of the teacher. Above all, she must bear in 
mind its practical aim—4.e., right living—which is the true end of edu- 
cation. 

Miss Gray, Head Mistress of St. Paul's Girls! School, Miss Michaelis, 
and Miss Green also spoke, and their remarks were followed by a genera 
discussion. After a hearty vote of thanks to Miss Ravenhill, the meet- 
ing terminated. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


The report to the Senate of the University Extension Board for the 
year 1907-8 shows steady progress in every branch of their work. The 
number of entries for the various courses of Extension lectures was 
16,145, the largest number yet reached. The courses arranged under 
the advanced scheme of study in the Humanities were attended by a 
large number of students, and excellent work was done, while the 
courses specially designed for artisans, which included the series of 
lectures by Prof. Masterman on ‘‘ The Place of the House of Commons 
in English History," delivered in the Royal Gallery at Westminster, 
were remarkably successful. 

At the Holiday Course for Foreigners, held from July 20 to August 14, 
the attendance was larger than in any previous year. Thirteen 
European countries were represented, and in addition Japan. 

The work of the inspection and examination of schools, which has 
developed steadily since its inception, has made still further progress. 
The number of schools at which the School Examinations were held 
increased from 41 in the previous session to 57 in that under review, 
and the number of candidates at the School Examination (Matricula- 
tion standard) from $09 to 717. There were in addition 671 candi- 
dates for the Junior School Examination. The name of Mr. A. J. 
Grant has been included in the panel of University Extension Ex- 
aminers in the Department of History. Extension students in literature 
miss the well known figure of the lamented Prof. Churton Collins. 
There is a movement to perpetuate his memory by a scholarship in 
Greek or otherwise, and a ‘‘ Life" is being prepared: those having 
letters from the Professor are asked to send them in to his represent- 
atives. 

In connexion with the movement promoted by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society for the development of the department of geozraphy at 
the London School of Economics, the following grants have been made: 
The Mercers’ Company, £210; The Goldsmiths’ Company, £500; 
The Skinners’ Company, £100. 

The London County Council has offered the Senate an annual grant 
of £5co in aid of the classes in English at King’s College. Sir John 
Rhys puts forward a claim for a Chair of Celtic in our University, 
which used formerly to examine in Celtic. The degree of D.Lit. has 
been conferred upon Mr. J. W. Horrocks (Christ's College, Cambridge, 
and private study), who presented a thesis on *' Machiavelli in Tudor 
Political Opinion and Discussion." Mr. H. Bassett, another external 
student, received the degree of D.Sc. in Chemistry, and Dr. Forsyth in 
Physiology (internal). 

In and after 1910 the Intermediate Examination in Science for 
External Students wil commence on the first Monday in July. Mr. 
Butlin and Mr. Mackinder have resigned their seats on the Senate. 
The lectures recently delivered by Baron Kikuchi on Japanese educa- 
tion will be published by Mr. Murray. 

Five courses of instruction on military subjects, each consisting of 
twenty lectures or*classes, will be given at the University by Colonel 
Sawyer and Colonel Maude. Students desiring to compete for any of 
the Commissions for which the University nominates should communi- 
cate with the Academic Registrar; a pamphlet of regulations may be 
obtained. The University is fully alive to its responsibilities to the 
nation from a military point of view, and the Senate are now consider- 
ing the question of organizing in the University a contingent of the 
Officers’ Training Corps. With this object a meeting is to be held at 
the University at 4.30 p.m. on December 8, at which Mr. Haldane 
will address those gentlemen intending to enter the proposed corps or 
interested in the question. 

Lord Rosebery, as Chancellor of the University, opened University 
College Hall, Ealing, on November 17. The College is an integral 
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part of the University, and is intended primarily for those students 
whose homes are some distance from town. Lord Rosebery said that 
he welcomed the opening of this hall, as it marked, with another edifice 
of its kind, a new epoch in the history of the University. There had 
been three phases in their career—a purely examining University, a 
teaching University, and now a University with some of the old col- 
legiate aspects as well. The other institution referred to is the new 
Crosby Hall, the scheme for re-erecting which, on the site of Sir 
Thomas More’s garden at Chelsea, is now rapidly maturing. On its 
new site Crosby Hall will fulfil a double purpose. By the terms of the 
transfer accepted by the London County Council, it will be freely open 
to the public and available for civic purposes, such as exhibitions, 
lectures, and concerts, while it will also be the central feature of the 
scheme of collegiate residences for University students to be developed 
under Prof. Geddes, from the existing University Hall, Chelsea. It 
should form an ideal nucleus for the development of that collegiate life 
eulogized by Lord Rosebery at Ealing. The site will admit of the 
erection of a residential college for one hundred students and graduates, 
and the total outlay is estimated at £100,000, towards which £12,000 
is already in hand. 


THE ASSOCIATED Boarn, R.A.M. AND R.C.M.—The exhibitions 
offered annually by the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music, which entitle their holders to 
free tuition at the R.A.M. or R.C. M. for two or three years, have been 
awarded to the following candidates :— Bernard McCara Symons, Lee, 
S.E. (Pianoforte), Eric Bray, Middlesbrough (Violin), and Phabe 
Cooke, Leytonstone, E. (Singing), at the R. A.M.; and Cecil E. 
Lascelles, South Kensington (Pianoforte), Marguerite Torckler, East 
Molesey (Violoncello), and Florence Mellors, Nottingham (Singing), 
at the R.C.M. The exhibitions previously held by the Misses Phyllis 
A. N. Parker (Reading), Dorothy Bramley (London), aad Florence 
E. R. Fisher (Gravesend), at the R.A.M., and by the Misses Emmie 
Gregory (Newport, Mon.), Greta C. West (Middlesbrough), and Nellie 
W. Thom (Dundee), at the R.C. M., have been renewed for a further 
period of one year. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The following scholarships will be awarded in the Training Depart- 
ment for Secondary Teachers for the session beginning in January, 
1909 :—a free place (value £26. 5s.), one scholarship of Z20, a limited 
number of bursaries of £10 each. The scholarships will be awarded 
to the best candidates holding a degree, or equivalent, in Arts or 
Science. Applications must be made not later than December 14, 
1908. Full information, and forms of application, can be obtained 
from the Head of the Training Department. 

The following classes for teachers in London secondary and ele- 
mentary schools are arranged for the Lent term. Tickets of admission 
can be obtained from the Executive Officer of the Education Committee, 
London County Council Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
W.C. :—(1) * Historical Study of the English Language." Lecturer, 
P. G. Thomas, Esq., M.A. Saturdays, at 10.30 a.m., beginning 
January 16. (2) ** Some Conceptions of Citizenship and Government." 
Lecturer, Miss Alice Blundell. Wednesdays, at 6 p.m., beginning 
January 20. (3) “The Teaching of German by the Direct Method.” 
Lecturer, Miss Kathleen Fitzgerald. Mondays, at 6 p.m., beginning 
January 18. (4) ** The Hygiene of School Life." Lecturer, J. A. H. 
Brincker, Esq., M.B., B.A., D.P.H. Mondays, at 6 p.m., beginning 
January 18. (5) ‘* Nature Study in London Schools.” Lecturer, Miss 
M. R. N. Holmer, M.A. Saturdays, at 10.30 a.m., beginning 
January 16. 

The Lent term will begin Thursday, January 14, when all Depart- 
ments of the College reopen. 


OXFORD. 


The losses by death of Oxford men during the past month are few 
in number, but contain some highly distinguished 
names. They are as follows: — Edward Caird, 
M.A., D.C.L., Fellow of the British Academy, 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, Hon. Fellow and 
late Master of Balliol, formerly Fellow of Merton, and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow (aged seventy-three); 
Rev. Lewis Campbell, M.A., Hon. D.Litt., formerly Fellow of 
Queen's College, late Professor of Greek at St. Andrews and Hon. 
Fellow of Balliol (aged seventy-eight) ; Sir R. H. Collins, Scholar of 
Lincoln College and Comptroller of the Household to the Duchess of 
Albany (aged seventy-seven); Rev. J. B. Gray, D.D., formerly Fellow 
and Bursar of St. John's College (aged seventy-five) ; and Rev. W. 
Quenell (Worcester College), Rector of Shenfield, and late Vicar of 
Tring (aged sixty-nine). By far the greatest loss to Oxford is that 
of Dr. Caird, who had lived here for fifteen years, ever since his 
election in 1893 to the Mastership of Balliol. His rare endowments 
both of mind and character were deeply appreciated by a very wide 
circle of friends, both old and young. 


Deaths. 


Three different gifts have been in the last few weeks offered to the 
University. If none of them is exactly overwhelm- 
ing, there is . genuine interest attaching to their 
diversity. . . ne German Emperor has presented a 
copy of the English edition of Baumgartel’s work on Wartburg ; Lord 
Brassey (late of University College) has given £100 as a donation to 
the School of Geography ; and, last but not least, a plot of ground, 
thirty acres in extent, lying immediately to the south-west of Shotover 
Plain, has been purchased by subscription among resident members 
of the University, and presented to the **Chancellor, Masters, and 
Scholars of the University of Oxford" on condition that the use thereof 
shall be devoted to the public for ever, that the gates shall be closed on 
one day in each year (as is the case with the University Parks), and 
that the Parks’ Curators shall take charge of it. It should be added 
that the idea of this gift, the negotiations of the purchase, and the 
collection of the necessary subscriptions, are all due to the energetic 
and public-spirited initiative of the Rev. A. H. Johnson, of All Souls, 
one of the most distinguished of the Oxford History teachers. 


The Gazette of October 27, which was published too late for my last 
letter, contained the announcement that Dr. A. J. 
Evans would not continue to be Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum after the close of the present 
year. The announcement came generally as a great 
surprise and caused universal regret. It is believed to be due to 
the increasing claims of excavations in Crete, to which have now 
been added the new work and responsibilities thrown on him by the 
death of Sir John Evans, involving, among other duties, the charge of 
valuable archxological and other collections inherited from him. The 
debt owed to Dr. A. J. Evans by Oxford is, in a great variety of ways, 
incalculable. But it is enough to recall the state of the old Ashmolean 
collection before his appointment in 1884 to realize something of what 
we owe. It was placed in a quite inadequate building, and contained 
a few interesting relics among a considerable mass of casual gifts or 
bequests of comparatively little value. The regret is all the greater as, 
when last year his portrait was presented to the University, he dwelt 
(in his reply to the cordial recognition of his valuable services by the 
Vice-Chancellor and others) on his satisfaction with the great improve- 
ment of the collections and his hope and intention that they should 
be the greatest in Europe. However, we console ourselves with the 
reflexion that he is not leaving Oxford, and, as long as he is connected 
with Oxford, his beneficent influence on the Ashmolean and the 
collections will not cease to be felt. 


With regard to a rumour which I referred to in a previous letter 
that the Council were likely to consider the question 
of possible changes in the relation of the University 
to the women students, whose numbers have now 
risen to 290, nothing has been officially published, 
though it is likely that the matter is under consideration. It is obvious 
that there must be committees appointed to inquire, if any such pro- 
posal is made, and till such committees have reported, which will 
necessarily take time, there can be no authentic information to give. It 
is obviously a matter on which much discussion and reflexion is 
required, and, even if steps have already been taken, it would in any 
case be some time before anything like definite proposals on either side 
could be formulated. We must wait and see. 


Your readers are doubtless aware that the Common University Fund, 
established by the last Commission, and receiving 
regular statutory contributions from the colleges, 
is the body appealed to for aid when any of the 
newer studies are established, and new teaching is required. The an- 
nouncements during the last month show considerable activity in this 
direction, as the following list proves. The following appointments have 
been made :—Lecturer in Military History, Sir F. H. Cunliffe, Bart. 
(All Souls) ; in Geomorphology, M. Allorge (Licent. és Sciences, Paris), 
of Merton College ; in Botany, A. H. Church (Jesus); in Criminal Law, 
H. Cohen (Jesus); in Diplomatic, R. L. Poole (Magdalen), re-elected ; 
in Classical Archaeology, Dr. L. R. Farnell (Exeter); A. M. Carr 
Saunders, nominated for Biological Scholarship at Naples. The 
benefit of this policy is clearly double: not only is expert teaching 
made available whether for members of the University or others re- 
siding in Oxford for the purpose of special study, but the system also 
directly encourages the younger resident teachers interested in any of 
these ‘‘outside” branches of study tc qualify themselves for such 
appointments by systematic reading. 


A recent standing order of the Council, which has always hitherto 
had the sole right of initiating legislation, pledges 


Gifts. 


i d 
0 
Dr. A. J. Evans. 


University 
and the 
Women Students. 


The Common 
University Fund. 


saa Sol ON the Council to consider any proposal which is sent 
to them with the signatures of a hundred Masters 
of Arts. The first use made of this order appeared in the Gazette of 


November Io, being a proposal signed by 120 members for a reform of 
Congregation. The present body consists (besides heads, canons, 
proctors, professors, examiners, members of Council, and eleven other 
specified ofticials) of all resident Masters of Arts. The latter body 
includes many others besides the staffs of the colleges, all the pro- 
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fessional residents (such as doctors, lawyers, clergy, &c.) and also any 
chance resident who has the Oxford degree. The result is that a pro- 
posal backed by the majority of the resident teachers or administrators, 
who ought obviously to have the control of legislation, may be thrown 
out by the addition to the minority of miscellaneous persons, whose 
opinion of the proposed measure lacks the value of possessing any 
knowledge of the matters to be voted on. The proposal, therefore, is 
to restrict Congregation to those M. A.'s who hold or have held Uni- 
versity or college appointments or are directly concerned with the 
studies, teaching, or administration of the University. The proposal 
rests on the plain common-sense idea that the people who are in 
contact with the facts and the needs should have alone the voice in 
the direction of the legislation. The matter stands there for the 
present, and there will doubtless be much discussion before January 
26, when it first comes up for consideration. 

Announcements in last month's Gazette must be held over till 
January. 


St. HuGH’s HArr.— The vacancy on the Committee caused by the 
death of Dr. Bigg has been filled by the appointment of Dr. T. Archer 
Houblon, Archdeacon of Oxford ; and the post of Treasurer has been 
accepted by the Kev. G. B. Cronshaw, Junior Bursar of Queen's Col- 
lege. Mr. William Temple, (Queen's College, has also joined the 
Council Miss Keeling, a former student of St. Hugh’s Hall, has 
been appointed Tutor in English and Librarian at St. Hilda's Hall. 


WALES. 


The annual collegiate meeting of the Court of the University of 
University Wales was held at Bangor on November 13, the 

Court. Senior Deputy Chancellor, Sir Isambard Owen, 
presiding. The Court was mainly occupied in 
considering the reports of various sub-committees. The Medical Board 
submitted several regulations for the proposed degrees in Medicine, 
and these were adopted. The first examinations of the University for 
the degrees of Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery will be 
held next June. The conditions determining their award are stringent 
in‘character both as regards the syllabus of the examinations and the 
courses which the candidates are obliged to follow. The University is 
of opinion that the standing and reputation of its medical degrees 
can be properly safeguarded by insisting on a thoroughly etfective 
preparation. 

At a previous meeting of the Court, the Authorities of the University 
College, Bangor, had presented an elaborate scheme for the admission 
of students from the Bangor Normal College to the Degree Examina- 
tion of the University. Strong opposition was then made to the 
proposal, and it was ultimately resolved to refer the question of its 
legality to Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, Sir Brynmor Jones, and 
Sir Isambard Owen. This Judicial Committee has now decided 
against the College scheme. The phrase, “students of the Uni- 
versity," in the Charter, is held to mean students who have received 
instruction within the walls of one of the three constituent colleges. 

At the Congregation of the University the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred upon the Right Hon. D. Lloyd George. The 
Speech in which he was presented by Prof. J. Morris Jones, M.A., to 
the Senior Deputy Chancellor was in Welsh, and was an eloquent 
tribute to the services of the Chancellor to Wales and the Empire. 
These words of Goronwy, the Welsh poet, are true of him (concluded 
the ‘‘oration”): ** Rightful lord of the land of Wales, auspicious 
leader of her hosts, eminent in all the land of Britain, and chief of 
beautiful Wales, the leader in whom only we rejoice!” The degree 
of D.Sc. was conferred upon Principal Griffiths, of Cardiff, and upon 
Mr. J. Lloyd Williams, Lecturer in Botany at the Bangor College for 
original work in Physics and Botany. respectively. 

At a public banquet immediately after the University ceremony, the 
Chancellor delivered an important speech on Welsh education. In 
addition to some excellent advice as to the strengthening and develop- 
ment of the internal equipment of the colleges, he was able to give an 
assurance of some financial help to University education in Wales. 
He also incidentally referred to the report of the University Com- 
mission, and indicated that it was, on the whole, of a highly favour- 
able character, and recognized the excellence of the work done in the 
colleges in spite of grave difficulties, financial and otherwise. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Board was held at Shrewsbury, when 
Central the annual reports of the schools and the examina- 
Welsh Board. tion regulations for 1909-10 were discussed. There 
Was an animated controversy over the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee that oral examinations at the Junior 
and Senior Stage be abolished. It was thought that a thorough 
inspection of the methods of teaching modern languages was more 
likely to lead to satisfactory results than a perfunctory oral examina- 
tion. There was further a financial reason for the Committee's pro- 
posal One of the strongest supporters of the system of oral 
examinations was Sir Harry Reichel, who considered their abolition 
a retrogressive step. He failed, however, to point out how, without 
incurring enormous expense, it is possible to conduct satisfactorily such 
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an examination in the case of about 4,000 pupils. This is where the 
whole difficulty lies. There was also an important discussion on the 
methods lately adopted by the Executive Committee in dealing 
with the school reports. During the past two or three years 
strong pressure has been brought upon the schools to force them 
to enter a faitly high percentage of their pupils for the written 
examination. If this percentage falls below a certain purely em- 
pirical standard, an inquiry is made, and, unless the result is 
satisfactory, the school may be censured. But this year the Board has 
gone further, and has taken into account the percentage of passes in 
the Certificate Examinations as well as the percentage entered for the 
examination. It is naturally contended that this method is very unfair 
to the schools, for in many cases it is not possible to secure a high per- 
centage of passes, if a large proportion of the school is obliged to sit 
irrespective of their attainments. If this policy is adhered to, it is 
very likely to lead to overpressure, and the neglect of various school 
activities, in order to attain satisfactory examination results, The 
matter has been referred to the Executive Committee for further 
consideration. 

According to the Board's report, the total number of pupils on the 
school roll for 1907-8 was 12,962, against 12,499 in the previous year ; 
and for the written examination 4,543 were presented. The Chief In- 
spector is not satisfied with the proportion of teachers in the school to 
the number of pupils, and he impresses upon school authorities the 
urgent necessity of applying their increased financial resources to raise 
the proportion of masters to pupils. Salaries are steadily rising, and con- 
sequently there are fewer changes on the staffs. The most serious 
defect at present in the educational system is the insufficiency of 
leaving exhibitions for every year. There are far more qualified 
candidates than there are exhibitions available. 


Mr. F. P. Dodd, M.A., of Festiniog, presided over the meetings of 
the Association, held at Shrewsbury, Noveniber 6 


tour aeusele and 7. In his presidential address, he referred to 
Association. the system of dual inspection now in force as 


tending to confusion and inconvenience. The for- 
mation of a National Council he considered to be assured, and it was 
to be hoped that secondary education would be represented upon it 
by one who knew the work from the inside. Voting power was not 
demanded, but simply the opportunity of ensuring that on all technical 
matters the views of teachers should be set forth and considered. The 
subject of English had not yet, in spite of much excellent work, re- 
ceived all the attention it deserved in the Welsh schools. English was 
to all intents and purposes a foreign language in some districts, and 
to overcome this difficulty the increased use of school libraries, under 
proper guidance from the masters, was advocated. 

When the schedules for the next year were under consideration the 
present Honours Examination of the Central Welsh Board was somewhat 
drastically criticized. It was finally decided to request the Board to 
consider the advisability of establishing a certificate the papers for 
which should be within the capacity of pupils who had passed the 
Senior Certificate in the previous year. The Association is of opinion 
that extreme specialization is undesirable in a year after passing the 
Senior Certificate, and that, as a rule, only pupils in their sixth year 
should be encouraged to confine their attention to two or three 
subjects only. 


The Court of Governors of Cardiff University College has passed 
National a resolution in favour of the appointment of a 
Council. Minister responsible to Parliament for Welsh 

affairs and for the establishment of a National 
Council of Education. In spite of the support of different public 
bodies, not much progress, if any, is being made towards the for- 
mation of this Council—that is, if rumour is to be credited. 


Miss Dobell, B.A., Mr. J. G. Davies, M.A., and Mr. J. R. 
Roberts, M.A., were elected representatives on the University Court. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Rectorial elections at Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh have 
Rectoral taken place, accompanied by the usual disturbances 
Elections. and good-humoured ‘‘ fights” between the rival 

parties. Lord Curzon was elected at Glasgow, Mr. 
Asquith at Aberdeen, and Mr. George Wyndham at Edinburgh. In 
the Glasgow contest 2,004 votes were polled, and Lord Curzon had a 
majority of 12 over Mr, Lloyd George : but, as 122 votes were given for 
Mr. Keir Hardie, the Socialist candidate, Lord Curzon received the 
votes of a minority of the electors. At Edinburgh, where 2,167 votes 
were polled, there were also three candidates. Mr. Wyndham had a 
majority of 99 over Mr. Winston Churchill, and Prof. Osler received 
614 votes. Consequently the successful candidate here also has been 
elected by a minority of the voters. There is no provision for a second 
ballot, but, if three-cornered contests become frequent, the method of 
the transferable vote would probably be the best solution. In the 
Aberdeen election Mr. Asquith had a majority of 64 over Sir Edward 
Carson, the total number of votes being 804. 
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During the last month we have lost two of the most influential 
Scottish teachers of recent times. The death of 
Prof. Lewis Campbell took place towards the end 
of October at Lago Maggiore, and that of Prof. 
Edward Caird at Oxford on November r. Mr. Campbell was Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews for nearly thirty years, and Mr. Caird 
was Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow for a slightly shorter 
period. Both were Oxford Scotsmen, pupils and friends of Jowett, 
and in quite different ways each had a remarkable influence on large 
numbers of students. Mr. Campbell’s work was primarily in literature, 
and Mr. Caird’s in philosophy ; but each entered to some extent into 
the other’s domain, Mr. Campbell doing valuable service in the in- 
terpretation of Plato, while Mr. Caird wrote admirable studies of 
Dante, Goethe, Wordsworth, and Carlyle. In their Gifford Lectures 
they both contributed to an understanding of the religion and theology 
of the Greeks, and each in his own way aided the causes of academic 
freedom and of the higher education of women. They were ideal 
teachers of Scottish students, and their Universities and pupils re- 
member their brilliant service with gratitude and pride. Mr. Lewis 
Campbell was an old and valued contributor to the Journal. 


Deaths. 


The General Council of Glasgow University at its last meeting dis- 
cussed a proposal to institute an order of lecturers 
having a status similar to that of the Privat- 
Docenten in the German Universities. Abstractly 
considered, the proposal has attractions; but practically, as Principal 
MacAlister pointed out, the constitution of the University stands in the 
way. The proposal would be practical only if the University were 
independent of the students’ fees and if the system of examining for 
degrees were abolished in favour of something like the German method. 
These may be desjrable changes, but they are changes for which we are 
not yet prepared, and such a revolution is not likely to take place for 
very many years. After long discussion the Council remitted the pro- 
posal to a Committee for further consideration. 
The Council also considered certain difficulties which have arisen as 
a result of the requirement of the Education Department that in future 
most of the teachers of higher subjects in secondary schools should 
have Honours degrees. It was resolved to recommend to the Uni- 
versity Court that the difficulty might be met by instituting post- 
graduate courses and admitting former ordinary graduates to the 
Honours examinations. This would have been impossible under the 
old Arts ordinance; but something of the kind may possibly be 
arranged under the more elastic ordinance which has recently been 
enacted. At the same meeting complaint was made regarding the 
results of the recent Preliminary Examination in English, when out of 
30 candidates only 28 passed. The proportion of passes at the other 
Universities on the same papers was very much larger, and no such 
discrepancy has occurred at former examinations. It was resolved to 
represent to the University Court the expediency of an inquiry into the 
matter. The Senate has made a similar representation to the Court, 
and the Court has appointed a committee of inquiry. It is not likely 
that the inquiry will in any way affect the results of the last examina- 
tion, as the decision of the Joint Board is final. But it will do good 
if it impresses on the University Court the necessity of appointing an 
experienced examiner rather than a comparatively untried Honours 
graduate. Ata meeting of the University Court Principal MacAlister 
was congratulated on receiving the honour of K.C.B. The bestowal 
of the honour has given much gratification both to the University and 
to the city. 


The late Mrs. Stuart Blackie, widow of Prof. John Stuart Blackie, 
has bequeathed £2,500 to Edinburgh University 
for the endowment of a Greek Theological Scholar- 
ship. 

Mr. George Dean, M.B., C.M., chief bacteriologist at the Lister 
Institute of Preventive Medicine, has been appointed by the Crown to 
the Chair of Pathology in Aberdeen University, in succession to Prof. 
D. J. Hamilton. Mr. Dean is a graduate of Aberdeen, and he was 
assistant to the Professor of Pathology from 1891 to 1897. Dr. Petti- 
grew Young, Lecturer in French at University College, Dundee, has 
been appointed Lecturer in French at St. Andrews University, in suc- 
cession to Mr. Alfred Mercier, who has resigned. Lord Rosebery, 
Chancellor of Glasgow University, has appointed Mr. William Lorimer 
to be his assessor on the University Court. The Senatus of Edinburgh 
University has reappointed Prof. Pringle Pattison as one of its assessors 
in the University Court. 


dlasgow 
University. 


Varia. 


The women graduates who, as members of General Council, claimed 
the right to vote in the election of a Member of 


pond Parliament for the Universities of St. Andrews and 
for Women. Edinburgh, and who lost their case in the Court 


of Session, appealed to the House of Lords, where 
their case has recently been heard. Miss Jessie C. Macmillan and 
Miss Frances H. Simson conducted the case of the appellants. They 
spoke well and submitted an ingenious case ; but it is not likely that 
they will succeed, as the Judges reserved judgment without calling on 
the respondents to reply. 


The Provincial Committees have been considering a proposal to 
change the curriculum for those students in training 
to be teachers who are also taking University or 
other higher courses. At present these students 
endeavour to combine a three years’ course of pro- 
fessional training with the seven courses required for the M.A. degree, 
and experience has shown that only exceptionally strong and able 
students can do justice both to their professional and their University 
work. Many, especially among the women students, break down 
through overwork, and even those who succeed in passing their ex- 
aminations derive insufficient benefit from their study. After consulta- 
tion with the Education Department, Prof. Darroch and Mr. R. H. N. 
Sellar have prepared an elaborate report, in which it is recommended 
that students attending the University should take a four years' course, 
in which the first two years shall be devoted mainly to professional 
training and the remaining years mainly to University study. This 
report has been considered by all the Provincial Committees, and there 
seems to be general agreement as to the advantage of the new scheme, 
although there is considerable difference of opinion as to details. At 
present students who do not attend University courses take a two years' 
course of professional training, and under the new scheme this will be 
required of all students alike. The arrangements for professional 
training will thus be greatly simplified. Students who show special 
ability during the first two years will be selected for a third and, in 
some cases, a fourth year of study at a University or other central 
institution. This will, of course, have the advantage of enabling the 
Committees to eliminate unsuccessful University students and thus to 
prevent them from injuring their professional work by futile attempts to 
get a degree. The Edinburgh and St. Andrews Committees have 
given general approval of the report in which the scheme is embodied ; 
the Glasgow Committee has also approved generally, but has adopted 
a detailed scheme of courses different from that which is set forth in 
the report, and the Aberdeen Committee has remitted the matter to a 
special sub-committee for further consideration of details. 


for 
Btadentes® 


Efforts are being made to form a single Association to represent the 
interests of secondary education in Scotland. At 
present there is a large number of local and 
sectional Associations of secondary teachers, and it 
is consequently impossible to get a united expression of opinion on the 
Regulations of the Education Department and other matters which 
vitally affect secondary teaching. It would be a very great gain to 
education in Scotland if secondary teachers in various classes of schools 
would agree to sink their differences and to form a strong single 
Association. 


Ata meeting of the Classical Association, held at Edinburgh’ Univer- 
sity on November 14, Prof. G. G. Ramsay intimated 
his resignation of the Presidency of the Association, 
which he has held since its institution. Prof. 
Harrower, of Aberdeen University, was appointed to be President in his 
stead. In his letter of resignation Prof. Ramsay strongly opposed the 
proposal to allow curricula for the M.A. degree in which no knowledge 
of classics is required. 


Secondary 
Teachers. 


Clas81cal 
Association. 


IRELAND. 


The Commissioners appointed to frame the statutes of the new 
Northern University met for the first time in Belfast 
on the 18th to arrange preliminaries for future 
work and for co-oreration with the Dublin Uni- 
versity Commissioners. A deputation from the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce, on the subject of facilities for higher commercial education, 
has been promised a hearing. 


The Royal University held what was probably its last meeting for 
The Royal conferring of degrees of October 30, when the 
University. Chancellor, Lord Castletown of Ossory. presided. 

Lord Castletown (who had some difficulty in obtain- 

ing a hearing, owing to the high spirits of some of the undergraduates 

present) referred, in his speech, to the debt which Irish higher edu- 
cation owed to Mr. Birrell, and also to the useful work done by the 

Royal University during its short-lived career. One proof of the latter 

might be found in the continuous increase, year by year, of students 

entering for examinations and qualifying for degrees—the total number 
examined this year being 4,136, as against 4,115 last year and 3,733 in 

1906 ; while this year 341 degrees have been granted, as against 

243 last year. 

The honours and distinctions gained in the recent autumn examina- 
tions were made known at the Conferring. Two Junior Fellowships 
were awarded, one in Mental and Moral Science to Herbert Stewart, 
M.A., D.Ph., of Queen's College, Belfast, and Lincoln College, 
Oxford ; the other, in Mathematics, to Matthew Conran, M.A., of 
University College. The Junior Fellowship secures to its holder /200a 
year for four years, during whichhe serves the University in the capacity of 
Examiner; whether the services of the Fellows recently appointed 
will be transferred to the new Universities is as yet unknown. Three 
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studentships were awarded—two, in Mathematical Physics and 
Experimental Science, to students of University College, while the 
third, in Modern Literature, fell to Eveleen Nicolls, of Loreto College, 
Dublin, who presented for examination the group English, German, 
and Irish. All the Scholarships in Modern Literature, as well as 
fourteen out of the twenty honours degrees given in that subject, 
were obtained by women students, who appear to confine their attention 
almost exclusively to modern languages and to history ; three of the 
honours degrees in the latter subject were gained by them. On the 
other hand, only three Pass degrees in Classics were gained by women 
—all students of Queen's College, Belfast. However, the first place in 
Mathematics fell this year to a woman, Marjorie Long, formerly 
a student of Victoria College, Belfast, now of Girton College. 

It is to be regretted that the study of classics and mathematics is not 
taken up earlier and pursued more thoroughly in girls’ schools and 
colleges, for, whatever may be said for the superior utility of modern 
literature for the average woman student, it does not offer exactly the 
same kind of discipline as the former studies; nor can there be any 
doubt that it is often the lack of facilities for good instruction in 
classics or mathematics, rather than inclination or any bias of the 
feminine mind towards modern languages, which leads women to take 
up the latter in their University course. 


Some proof of this may, perhaps, be found in the fact that in the 
Siit . Moderatorship Examinations in Trinity College 
Collega. this autumn the Classical Studentship has been 

carried off by a woman student, Olive Constance 

Purser, formerly a pupil of Alexandra College. Miss Purser (who 

holds a classical non-foundation scholarship) gained second place in 

the Classical Moderatorships, the large gold medal being carried oft 
by Maurice A. Wilkins. The Mathematical Studentship was awarded 
to Samuel George Stewart, formerly of Mountjoy School, Dublin. 

The successes of women students in the Autumn Degree Examinations 

include—besides the first place in Modern Literature and the second in 

Classics already referred to—another Senior Moderatorship and six 

Junior Moderatorships in Modern Literature, a Senior Moderatorship 

{with large gold medal) in History and Political Science, another in 

Ethics and Logic, and a Junior Moderatorship in Experimental 

Science. 

There has been a larger entrance of women students this autumn 
than in any previous term. The new hostel for women has just been 
opened under the management of Miss Marjorie Cunningham, M.A. ; 
it provides for thirty-two students. 

he various college societies have been holding their inaugural meet 
ings for the session during the month past. The Philosophical Society 
opened its fifty-fifth session on October 29, when a paper, by the 
auditor, on ‘‘Ireland and Industry: A Plea for Unity,” was read, 
dealing with the present economic and industrial conditions of the 
country, and the claims of Irish manufactures on Irish people. Among 
the speakers on the paper were Mr. Hugh T. Barrie, M.P., and Mr. 

William Field, M.P. 

The principal speaker at the opening meeting of the Theological 
Society on the roth inst. was Lord William Cecil, who was followed by 
Mr. T. W. Rolleston, the subject under discussion being ‘* Christianity 
and Socialism." The Gaelic Society opened the second session of 
what promises to be a prosperous career on the evening of November 16, 
when the auditor, Mr. Frederick Ryan, read an able paper urging the 
claims of Irish linguistic and historical studies in Irish University 
education, and the speakers were Mr. John MacNeill (Vice-President 
of the Gaelic League), who spoke of the place of the language in 
primary and secondary education, Mr. W. B. Yeats, Dr. Sigerson 
{President of the National Literary Society), and Dr. Mahaffy. The 
last named speaker confessed that he had underrated the significance 
of the language movement at its start some ten or twelve years ago. 
Ladies were admitted to the meeting. This is an innovation which 
might well be adopted by the older college societies, and would perhaps 
lead to more orderly proceedings, and secure a more uninterrupted 
hearing for the speakers on their inaugural nights. 

At a meeting of the University Senate on November 2, Viscount 
Iveagh was elected Chancellor of the University in place of the late 
Earl of Rosse. Lord Iveagh is a graduate of the University, and has 
been a generous benefactor. 

The Board have this term made a new departure by instituting a 
course in Journalism. The lectures will be delivered by various 
lecturers, all practical journalists and leading representatives of the 
profession in England. 

Dr. Culverwell, Professor of Theory and Practice of Education, is 
delivering this term a series of lectures on '' Moral Education,” to 
which the public are admitted. 

The resolutions passed at several of the Synods last month on the 
subject of the Divinity School and its position with regard to the 
Church have called forth rejoinders in the press from some of the 
University authorities, Dr. Culverwell, Dr. Gray, and the Provost. 
There has, indeed, been quite a spirited contest in the /rish Times 
between Dr. Traill and the Bishop of Derry, who had complained 
particularly of the recent action of the Board in appointing a per- 


manent deputy to the Regius Professor of Divinity without consult- 
ing any outside body. In a long letter written on November 1, 
Dr. Traill points out that any changes in the constitution of Trinity 
College—including any change in the governing body of the Divinity 
School—can be effected only by an Act of Parliament or a King’s 
Letter ; that no such Act or Letter could have been safely introduced 
as long as the general University question for Ireland remained un- 
solved ; that the reform of the Divinity School is only a small part 
of a much larger and more sweeping scheme of reform which is in 
contemplation. It is satisfactory to learn from the Provost that the 
much needed internal reforms are at present engaging the attention of 
the Board, the Junior Fellows, and the Professors, and that before long 
they will have arrived at that practical unanimity in their conclusions 
which is necessary before proceeding to obtain a King’s Letter. 

Another of the bishops—the Bishop of Kilmore—urges the founda- 
tion (by subscriptions) of a hostel in connexion with the Divinity 
School, by means of which Divinity students would be brought into 
touch with the Church, and under her authority during their under- 
graduate course, and a more thorough and all-round training would be 
secured for the future clergy. 


Those interested in secondary education are still looking forward with 
a good deal of anxiety to the proposed innova- 
mamen aie tion of the Intermediate Board, he establishment 
of a system of inspection. It is believed that 
this change will involve many others, including, perhaps, the substitution 
of examinations for honours candidates only in place of the general 
Pass Examination now held yearly ; however, the Board have as yet 
made no definite pronouncement, and it is not yet known what the 
precise qualifications, functions, and methods of the Inspectors will 
be. Some of the bodies interested in educational questions, among 
them the Association of Head Mistresses and the Irish Women 
Graduates’ Association, have sent in resolutions to the Board, ex- 
pressing the hope that women may be eligible for the appointments 
as well as men; and a question was asked on the subject by Mr. 
Kettle, M.P., in Parliament, on the 18th, in answering which 
Mr. Birrell expressed his personal sympathy with the principle 
of appointing women. It is certain, however, that the six Inspectors 
to be appointed will in the first case be all men. 


The Irish Language Movement has recently lost one of its most 
valued workers in Micheal Breathnach, who died 
AAS GAUEURES rather suddenly, in the prime of life, on October 28. 
A speaker of Gaelic from his birth, he had studied 
both in Ireland and abroad, and seems to have possessed all the quali- 
fications, including enthusiasm, of a teacher. The success of the 
Summer School at Partry, Co. Mayo, of which he was director ever 
since its inception some few years ago, was mainly due to his zeal and 
ability, and his death has called forth many warm tributes to his 
character as a man and an instructor from his fellow-workers and pupils 
in the past, including one or two Continental scholars who worked 
under him at the Partry College. 


SCHOOLS. 


ACTON COUNTY SCHOOL.—The second annual Speech Day was 
kept on October 28. Mr. Edward Monson, Chairman of the Governors, 
presided and presented the prizes, among which was a novel one ** for 
public spirit” awarded by vote. The Chairman observed that Acton 
parents had not yet realized the educational advantages they enjoyed. 
At the recognized rate of six boys per thousand, there ought to be 
three hundred Acton boys in the secondary school, whereas there were 
only eighty-one. The Head Master, Mr. G. H. Clarke, said that the 
school was too young to have achieved any University successes ; but 
it had won nearly all its matches at cricket and football, and from the 
school garden he expected next year a daily supply of strawberries for 
the dining-hall. 


CAMBERWELL, MARY DATCHELOR GIRI.S’ SCHOOL AND TRAIN- 
ING COLLEGE.—The school has a marvellously good record this year. 
A Science Scholarship, awarded by the London University and 
tenable at the East London College, was won in June by Winifred M. 
Parker, in the Inter. B.Sc. division of the school, value Z 40 a year for 
three years. A little later the same pupil won the St. Dunstan's Exhi- 
bition (in science) for women, value £60 a year for three years. About 
the same time an Intermediate County Council scholarship tenable for 
two years was won by Muriel Kemp in Lower VI. In the Inter- 
mediate B. A. and B.Sc. Examinations of the London University, seven 
candidates out of nine were successful. In the examinations for the 
Higher School Leaving Certificate of the University, out of fifteen who 
entered twelve were successful. In the Matriculation Certificate 
Examinations, out of twenty-eight entering twenty-two passed. Five 
First Classes were obtained. For the Junior School Certificate thirty- 
three girls entered and twenty-eight passed, nine in honours. Sixty- 
four marks of Distinction were gained. In the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examinations held in December and June, sixteen candidates, 
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entering for various groups of subjects gained no fewer than twelve 
honours, five marks of Distinction, and nineteen passes. In the Cambridge 
Senior Examination in December, 1907, out of twenty girls who 
entered, only one failed ; five took Honours, six marks of Distinction 
were obtained, and two girls were excused London Matriculation and 
the Previous Examination at Cambridge. In the Oxford Senior 
Examination of July last, out of thirty-one who entered, twenty-eight 
were successful ; thirteen of these took Honours, three Distinctions were 
gained, and three girls did well enough to be excused London Matric- 
ulation. Finally, of twenty-nine girls who took in April the Board 
of Education’s Preliminary Examination for the Teachers’ Certificate 
(Part II.), there was only one failure, and thirteen of the girls passed 
with one or more Distinctions. Miss Pearce, B.Sc., the head science 
mistress in the school for a good many years past, was appointed in 
July last Lecturer on Science in the new Training College opened by 
the London County Council at Fulham. Miss Bigby, B.Sc., the 
second science mistress, has taken her place, and an addition has 
been made to the staff in Miss Bazeley, B.A. Dublin, Final Honours 
School in Natural Science, Oxford, Diploma in Pedagogy of the 
London University. The opening of a fine Botanical Laboratory, not 
quite a year ago, has completed the equipment of the School for the 
teaching of science. The Senior Division of the Training College 
(purely pedagogical) has been reorganized with the opening of the new 
College year so as to secure the maximum of practical work and of 
familiarity with the methods of a secondary school. The students 
who left this Division in July were all successful in their examina- 
tions, both those of the Cambridge Teaching Syndicate and those of 
London. 


CHELSEA L.C.C. SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This, the first 
school expressly designed and built for secondary education by the 
London County Council, was formally opened by Colonel Welby, 
Chairman of the Buildings Sub-Committee, on the evening of Novem- 
ber 20. The Executive Department of the L.C.C. Education Offices 
was represented Miss Fawcett, Mr. Blair, and Mr. Allen. Miss 
Crosby, the Head Mistress, in a short address, described the aims and 
organization of the school. Music was provided by the scholars, who 
already number 280. We must defer till next month an account of the 
buildings and plant. 


DuLWICH, JAMES ALLEN’s GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—The annual prize- 
giving took place in the School Hall on Thursday, October 15, the 
chair being taken by the Rev. Canon Carver, D.D., Chairman of the 
Governors, who has this year completed his fiftieth year of office as 
Governor of the school. A small presentation was made to him by 
the mistresses and pupils. The prizes were distributed by Henry Yates 
Thompson, Esq., Governor of Dulwich College, who, to mark the 
occasion, presented to the school library ** The Dictionary of National 
Biography " in sixty volumes. Five University Scholarships have been 
gained. Hilda Richardson won the Gilchrist Scholarship of Z50 a year 
for three years for distinguished success in Latin and Greek in the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination, June, 1907. She also took 
the second place in the Girton Scholarships Examination, 1908, but 
was unable to accept the scholarship of £50 a year (for classics) as she 
already held the Gilchrist Scholarship. H. Bugby was awarded a 
Girton College Exhibition of £15 a year for three years for mathe- 
matics ; M. Buser a scholarship of £50 a year for three years for French, 
English, and History ; M. Rackham a scholarship of £40 a year 
for three years for Latin and French, and H. Baker a bursary of Z30 a 
year for three years for mathematics, the last three being tenable at the 
Royal Holloway College. M. Rackham has also been awarded a 
London County Council Senior Scholarship of £45 for three years, 
tenable at Royal Holloway College. London County Council Inter- 
mediate Scholarships have been won by M. Lee, M. Jepps, and 
E. Marsh. In the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, June, 
1907, H. Richardson obtained First Class Honours in Group B 
(Languages), with Distinction in Latin and Greek, obtaining, besides 
the Gilchrist Scholarship, a special Fletcher Prize for Greek. H. 
Bugby and H. Baker both obtained First Class Honours in Mathe- 
matics, the former with Distinction. In the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination, June, 1908, M. Rackham obtained First Class Honours 
in Group B, with Distinctions in Latin, French, and spoken French. 
In the Cambridge Senior Local Examination held in July, 1907, all 
eight candidates passed, seven in Honours, with twelve Distinctions. 
In the Cambridge Junior Examination, December, 1907, 29 candi- 
dates were presented, who all passed, 17 in Honours, with 30 Dis- 
tinctions. In the Cambridge Local Examination, July, 1908, 14 
Seniors were presented, who all passed—ti in Honours, with 19 
Distinctions; and 17 Juniors, of whom 16 passed—3 in Honours, 
with 10 Distinctions. Eleven of the Senior candidates were ex- 
empted from the London Matriculation. 1n the ** Grand Concours de 
la Société Nationale des Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre" M. 
Rackham obtained the Prix Perret (Traduction sous la Dictée) and 
M. Buser a certificate. 


EroN CoLLEGE.—On November 18 the new memorial buildings, 
erected to commemorate the Old Etonians who fell in the Boer War, 
(Continued on page 832.) 


A. & C. BLACK'S 
NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


Each contgining Composition Exercises. 
Crown 8vo. Paper Covers. Price 6d. each. 


SENIOR. 
(1) GREAT DEEDS on LAND AND SEA. 


Compiled from the Rev. W. H. FiTCHETT'S '' Deeds that Won 
the Empire" and “ Fights for the Flag.” 


(2) RAB AND HIS FRIENDS; and OUR 
DOGS. 


By JOHN BROowN, M.D. With a Character Sketch of the 
Author, and a Glossary. 


INTBRMBEDIATH. 


(3) ERIC: A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


By DEAN FARRAR. 


1. FOR CLASSES V. TO VII. AGE II-I4. 
ECTS » V. AND VI. TA - AN m thnk ee 
e ig IY. i; VW: Pub ded ei 5s JOTS 


OTHER SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


PEEPS AT MANY LANDS. 


Each containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
Price 1s. 6d. each net. 


Burma. Holland. Italy. Siam. 
Egypt. Holy Land. Japan. South Africa. 
England. Iceland. Morocco. South Seas. 


France. India. Scotland. Switzerland. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
ERDAS TORS NTR ERGA 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. 


Twentieth Century Edition. 


Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, 
Phrases and Definitions. 


2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 


WEBSTER is the Standard Authority in the Postal 


Telegraph Department of the United Kingdom. 


WEBSTER is the Standard in the Postal Telegraph 


Departments of the Australian Commonwealth, New Zea- 
land, Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange River Colony, and 
the Transvaal. 


WEBSTER is constantly used for reference in the 


Royal Courts of Justice. 


WEBSTER is used in the offices of more than 1,200 


English Journals. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with specimen 
pages, hundreds of opinions from other eminent men, 
and prices in various styles of binding. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. PHILIPS’ LIST. 


MACKINDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. A Course of Elementary Studies in Geography. 
By H. J. Macxinper, M.A., Reader in Geography in the University of London. With numerous Coloured Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 
Book L—OUR OWN ISLANDS. Third Ed. 9s. 8d. Or in Two Parts, each 1s. 3d. Book IL LANDS BEYOND THE OHANNEL. 1s. 94. 


Professor LY DE, University Cocke, London, says of Book I1. :—' it is extraordinarily clever, the selection of material is just as admirable as the treatment. It is 
infinitely the best book on Europe for School use that I have seen, and I cannot imagine anything better for the training of a child s outlook faculty.” 


A RATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By Ernest Younc, B.Sc., Head Master of the Lower School of John Lyon, 
Harrow, In Three Parts, with numerous Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 1s. Gå. each. 
ee ied rai eei says :—'' We very strongly commend it to the notice of our readers. Whoever has to give a lesson in geography will find it of service. It is full of 
ts and new ideas.” 


In use at Charterhouse, Rugby, Marlborough, Malvern, Repton, Blundell’s (Tiverton), Felsted, and other Public Schools, 
and at many Secondary Schools and Pupil-Teachers’ Centres. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. Demy «to, 6s. net. 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY ON THE CONCENTRIC SYSTEM. 


By P. H. I'ESTRANGE, B.A., Assistant Master at Malvern College. With 177 Illustrations and 172 Maps and Diagrams in Colour. 
Also in Two Volumes as under :—(1) The Text, with 177 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net; (2) The Maps and Diagrams, with Index, 3s. 64. net. 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


Being Course A (Text only) of the '' Progressive Course." By 
P. H. L’Estrance, B.A. Demy 8vo, 98. Gd. net. 
The Geographical Teacher says :—"' We can heartily recommend it, both as an excellent class-book and as a mine of suggestion to the teacher. The most attractive 
text-book we have seen.” 


APPLIED GEOGRAPHY. By J. Scorr KeLTIE, LL.D., Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 


. d Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 8g. 6d. Í à : 
" Eus GEORGE TAUBMAN Go.piz, K.C.M.G., President R.G.S., says :—'' The best short manual on the general question (economic geography) is still, to my mind, tbat 
y Dr. Keltie." 


A SIMPLE COURSE OF WEIGHING AND MEASURING, including the Metric System. Written 


with a view to assist the student in applying the rules of Arithmetic and Mensuration in a practical manner to the needs and necessities of everyday life. 
By H. J. AsuToN, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, cloth, 18. net. 


The Schoolmaster says :—'' In every way a splendid little book. Its scope is wide, and the illustrations are nuinerous and helpful." 


CONSTRUCTIONS IN PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. Intended for Candidates in the Oxford and Cambridge 


ceno ARI RAHOnA Scottish Leaving Certificate, and Army Qualifying Examinations. By H. F. WEsTLAKE, B.A., Senior Mathematical Master, Lancing College. 
rown 8vo, 1s. UP ERROR WF ER aem 


Descriptive Lists of any of the above, and Complete Catalogue of Educational Publications, also new Special List entitled “ Aids for the Teaching 
of Geography according to Modern Methods," may be had post free on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, London. 
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were opened by the King. The buildings comprise a hall capable of | sheets were highly commended, two sheets were commended in Class I., 
seating a thousand persons, a library, and a museum. The architect, | two in Class II., and three in Class III. Examinations of the Asso- 
Mr. L. K. Hall, is an old Etonian. The Ode, sung by the Musical | ciated Board of the R-A.M. and R.C.M.: Higher Division, two; 
Society, was written for the occasion by Mr. Robert Bridger and set | Lower Division, four; Elementary Division, five (one with Distinction); 
to music by Sir Hubert Parry, both old Etonians. There were two | Theory of Music, Lower Division, one. Olive Barnett gained the 
addresses—one delivered by the Provost and the other by E. Matthews, | First Class Cookery Certificate of the City and Guilds of London 
captain of the school, to both of which His Majesty replied in fitting | Institute. The numbers have reached 403 this term, and the school 
and feeling terms. There was but one hitch in the proceedings. The | buildings are now being enlarged to accommodate five hundred pupils. 
signal for the cheers when the Royalties left the hall was by inad- ` 
vertence not given. To have sent 1,400 officers to the war, of whom 
129 were killed, is a record even for Eton. That the entire week’s 
holiday should be postponed till next Midsummer has occasioned some 
natural remonstrances. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE.—The following scholarships have been 
awarded :—Senior, Classical Side—R. Dendy, £50; R. H. Lawson, 
£30. Modern Side—H. B. Usher and G. J. Wellesley, £40; A. H. 
Clarke, £20. Junior, Classical side—J. M. Ellis, £50; W. Tatham, 
£40; G. Smith-Masters, £30; G. Bremridge, H. V. Batchelor, 
M. A. Murray, C. N. Crawford, E. F. B. Orr, £24. Modern Side— 
W. E. H. Banks, £50; E. R. Weaver-Adams, £30; G. Allchin, 
£24. A new block containing twenty-four form-rooms, which has 
recently been added to the school buildings, was opened on October 17, 
by Princess Alexander of Teck, in the presence of a large gathering of 
friends of the school. , Eighteen of the old form-rooms, which are no 
longer required for teaching purposes, have been furnished as sitting 
rooms, and have been allotted to the different houses as ‘* House-rooms.” 
A new racquet court and four new fives courts have also been completed 
and are in use. 


HAMMERSMITH, THE GODOLIHIN AND LATYMER GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
—The second distribution of prizes and certificates took place in the 
School Hall on November 5. Lord Winterstoke presided, and Miss 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for November is awarded to“ Toddy 
& Co." Proxime accessit " Menevia.” 

A winner in the Holiday Prize Competition is Miss M. L. 
Andrews, 6 Pitt Terrace, Stirling, Scotland (" March Hare”). 

The winners of the Translation Prizes for October are— 
H. C. Prideaux Esq. Ashford School, Uffculme, Devon 
(French); John Bain, Esq., The College, Marlborough (Latin). 

The winner of the Extra Prize for October is S. Sawyer, 
Esq., Secondary School, Pudsey. 


(—-—««^^—^€^ A —————————————————— — 


Faithfull, Principal of the Ladies' College, Cheltenham, distributed the L'apaisement — je dis apaisement et non affranchissement — est dans 
prizes and certificates. The following successes have been gained in į l'acceptation du fait et de sa souveraineté. Le monde est ce qu'il peut, 
public examinations during 1908 :—L.C.C. Intermediate Scholarship— | à prendre ou à laisser. Pourquoi y a-t-il quelque chose? a-t-on de- 


G. Stretton. Cambridge Local Examinations, July :—Senior: Third | mandé. Question absurde, puisqu'elle est insoluble, mais question 
Class Honours—A. Best and E. Gurling (distinguished in French), | qui, une fois écartée, simplifie singulicrement toutes les autres. Quoi 
C. Melville and N. Parker (distinguished in History and Drawing), | de plus oiseux que de chercher à concevoir l'univers autrement qu'il 
eleven passes. Junior: First Class Honours—K. Bultz (distinguished | n’est? Et, de meme, a quoi bon poursuivre quelque chose au-de'a, 
in English and French); Second and Third Class Honours—four with puisqu'il enveloppe toutes les réalités? Il n'en est pas moins vrai quà 
four Distinctions, fourteen passes. Royal Drawing Society Examina- | défaut d'une science de l'univers, il y a un art de la vie, absolument 
tion: 109 Honours, 135 passes, 6 complete certificates ; two exhibition (Continued on page 834.) 


WORKS BY THE HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 


Author of “ Benjamin Jowett: a Personal Memoir." [Fifth Edition, Revised, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 
“ Talks with Mr. Gladstone.” (Third Edition, Enlarged. ] 


“ The Boswell of our age." — The Journal of Education. 


“ Even in the matter of talking, if Gladstone is to look for immortality, the vates sacer to whom we must go is far less Mr. Morley than Mr. LIONEL TOLLEMAOHR 
who cannot have spent as many minutes in his company as Mr. Morley spent hours. But in ‘Talks with Mr. Gladstone’ one sees and hears the talker; here in Mr. 
Morley's ‘ Life,’ we read him, and it is quite another thing." — The Guardian. 


NOW READY. 
BIGHTH HDITION. Demy 8vo, pp. 465. With Photogravures of Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache and Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache. Cloth elegant, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 


SAFE STUDIES. 


Contents: CHISTORICAL PREDICTION. Sir G. C. LEWIS and LONGEVITY. LITERARY EGOTISM. CHARLES AUSTIN. RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of Mr. GROTE and Mr. BABBAGE. Mr. TENNYSON'S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. PHYSICAL and MORAL COURAGE. THE UPPER 
ENGADINE. NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of Sir CHARLES WHEATSTONE, DEAN STANLEY, and CANON KINGSLEY. THE EPICURIST'S 
LAMENT. POEMS by B. L. T. (Hon. Mrs. L. A. TOLLEMACHE). INDEX to the CLASSICAL and other QUOTATIONS, with ENGLISH RENDERINGS. 


FIFTH EDITION. Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, price 3s. 6d. 


STONES OF STUMBLING. 


Contents :—THE CURE FOR INCURABLES. THE FEAR OF DEATH. FEARLESS DEATHS. DIVINE ECONOMY OF TRUTH.—Affend:ces :— 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MARK PATTISON. Mr. ROMANES'S CATECHISM. NEOCHRISTIANITY and NEOCATHOLICISM: a Sequel. INDEX 
o the CLASSICAL and other QUOTATIONS. with ENGLISH RENDERINGS. 


These ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, aad CAUSERIES, by the HON. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE, were collected in their original form, which, of course, did 
not contain the Pattison Recollections, at tbe late Mark Pattison's request, The Books are issued at Cost Price. 


LoNbpoN: WILLIAM RICE, 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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J. & J. PATON, 


Educational Agents, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Telephone 5058 Central, 


PRINT PROSPECTUSES. 


Specimens with estimate of cost sent free of 
charge. 


SUPPLY BLOCKS. 


Finest Half-Tone Copper Blocks at reasonable 
prices. 


RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS 


for the educational columns of all London, Pro- 
vincial, Indian, Colonial, and Continental Papers. 
Estimates and advice as to most suitable Papers 
sent free of charge. 


RECOMMEND SCHOOLS. 


Prospectuses filed and forwarded free of charge 
to Parents. 


Paton’s List of Schools 
and Tutors. 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 


AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SHLHOTION OF SCHOOLS. 


Specimen Copy forwarded free on receipt of 
application with copy of Prospectus. 


J. & J. PATON, 


Educational Agents, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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SEELEY & 60.S NEW BOOKS. 


*,° A Miniature Hiustratcd Catalogue will be sent on application. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF MAN. A Popular Account of the Lives and 
Thoughts of the Primitive Races. By Dr. Leo Frosprentus, Translated by 
Professor KEANr, LL D., F.R.G.S. With 416 Illustrations from Authentic 
Sources. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 

“Light and readable and copiously illustrated —sums up in picturesque fashion 
all that is known on the subject." — Evening Standard. 


ASTRONOMY OF TO-DAY. By CECIL G. DOLMAGE, LL.D., 
F.R.A.S. With 45 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, ss. net. 


“ Most lucid and interesting. This singularly remarkable and popular work."— 
Outlook. 


SCIENTIFIC IDEAS OF TO-DAY. By CHARLES R. GIBSON, 
- A.LE.E With 25 Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, ss. net. 
“ Admirably simple and lucid."—G/c^e. 


EDINBURGH. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. New Edition. With 
6o Illustrations in Black and White, and a Coloured Frontispiece. Extra crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THINGS SEEN IN CHINA. By J. R. CHITTY. With solllustrations 
of Chinese Life in town and country,  Clotb, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net ; velvet 
leather, in a box, ss. net. i 

t By a writer who adds grace and style to entire familiarity with the country and 
people."— The Birmingham Post. 


THE MINIATURE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. 


With many Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 
“The fairest of little books." — Evening Standard. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
PETER PAUL RUBENS. By R.A. M. STEVENSON. 


JAPANESE WOOD ENGRAYINGS. By W. ANDERSON. 


PROFESSOR CHURCH'S NEW BOOK. 

THE CHILDREN'S AENEID. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, Author 
of “Stories from Homer,” &c. With 12 Coloured Illustrations. Extra 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Will fascinate young readers. ... The illustrations enhance the charm."— 
Schooimaster. 


THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE.,— Nev Volumes. 


With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. each. 


THE ROMANCE OF EARLY BRITISH LIFE FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE COMING OF THB DANES. By Professor 
G. F. ScorT EuuioT, M.A., B.Sc. 


“ A masterpiece of clearly arranged scientific knowledge, brilliant and realistic ' 


descriptive invention, and genuine humour.” — Liverpool Courter, ' 


THE ROMANCE OF BIRD LIFE. By JOHN LEA, M.A. 
t Certainly one of the most fascinating, suggestive, and readable of the season's 
gift books." —Spectator. 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN GEOLOGY. Bv F.S. GREW, M.A.’ 


"A popular introduction to Modern Geology which any one can read with 
pleasure." — Daily Graphic. 


THE LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE.—N:e:v Volumes. 


With 16 Illustrations, Extra crown 8vo, each ss. 
tt There could be no more attractive books for boys." ~Scotsman. 


ADYENTURES AMONG WILD BEASTS. ByG. F. W. HYRST. 
* A most admirable book." —Sfectator. 


ADYENTURES ON THE HIGH SEAS. By RICHARD STEAD, B.A. 


“ A wondrous haul of sea adventures, new and old." — /ourna! of Education. 


HEROES OF THE WORLD LIBRARY. 


With many Illustrations; Extra crown 8vo, ss. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
HEROES OF MODERN CRUSADES. By the Rev. E. GILLIAT, M.A. 
“Vivid and inspiring studies.” — Literary World. 


HEROINES OF MISSIONARY ADVENTURE. .By the Rev. 
Canon Dawson, M.A. 


‘A fascinating record . . . there is not a dry page in it."—A eco». 


THE PRINCE'S LIBRARY. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 8 other Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
CAEDWALLA: or, The Saxons in the Isle of Wight. By 


FRANK COWPER. 


HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. With 4 Coloured and 
8 other Illustrations by H. M. Brock. 
“ Delightfully bound, printed and illustrated. . . 
as a prize for either boy or girl." —Schoolmaster. 


PROFESSOR ne HISTORICAL STORIES. 


The Crusaders. ss. The Children’s Iliad. ss. 

Greek Story and Song. ss. The Children's Odyssey. ss. 

Helmet and Spear. ss. Mir of Chivalry and Romance. 

"hada nom Vari 5s. = à 
es from Virgil. ss. e "Count of the Saxon Shore. ss. 

Meer rd Eins the Greek Trage- With the King at Oxford. ss. 


The Hammer. 5: 
Stories ‘from the Greek Come- 1 


Last Days of Jerusalem. 3s. 6d. 
tix Three Greek Children. 3s. 6d. 
Stories. of e East. y The Chantry Priest. 2s. 6d. 
Story of the oe ar. 55. , A Young Macedonian. 2s. 6d. 
es from Livy. Heroes of Eastern Romance. 7s. 6d 
Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. To the Lions. :s. 6d. and 2s. 6.1. 
. The Burning of Rome. 3s 6d. 
The Story of the Iliad. ss. | Stories from English History. 
The Story of the Odyssey. ss. 3s. 6d 


. We strongly recommend it 


—— —————M ——— 2 
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comme il y a un art du sommeil. Ceux à qui l'insomnie est familiere 
ne l'ignorent pas : il faut pour s'endormir savoir gouverner ses pensées, 
écarter celles qui risqueht de nous agiter, tromper les inquiétudes de 
l'esprit par le choix des sujets sur lesquels on le fixe, susperidte les 
ulsations de l'activité cérébrale par un effort employé à paralyser 
effort méme. Tout pareillement pour vivre. La vie exige des mé- 
nagements, j'allais dire des ruses. Il ne suffit pas d’être arrivé à 
l'intelligence du déterminisme universel pour arriver à la pacification 
de l'áme, il y faut de l'application. On n'apprend pas du premier coup 
à accepter, et encore moins à s'accepter soi, tel qu'on est, avec ses 
limitations infranchissables, avec sa part fixe de talents et de succes, 
Nous voulons toujours sauter hors de notre ombre. Nous avons 
manqué l'occasion et nous nous consumons à la regretter ; nous avons 
failli et nous ne savons pas nous pardonner ; nous prenons les choses 
trop au sérieux ou, du moins, trop au tragique. Nous ne nous plions 
pas aux humbles, aux trés humbles conditions des choses humaines, le 
seul moyen pourtant de finir par y trouver notre compte : 


* Meistens grad' und oft auch krumm, 
Und so ist's mir lieber." 


L'art de vivre est de se faire une raison, de souscrire aux comprom is 
de se préter aux fictions. 


By ‘‘ Toppy & Co." 


Peace of mind—I say, peace of mind and not emancipation—lies in 
accepting the sovereign power of realities. The world is there for 
what it is worth, to be taken or left. Why does anything exist? has 
been asked. It is an absurd question, for it is unanswerable ; but, once 
it is banished from the mind, it makes far simpler all the rest. What 
could be idler than to try to conceive the universe other than it is? 
and similarly, what good is there in pursuing any matter beyond it, 
seeing that all realities are encompassed therein? None the less, true 
itis that, although there is not an exact knowledge of the universe, 
there is an art of life, precisely as there is an art of sleep. Those who 
have experience of sleeplessness are aware of this: to go to sleep one 
must be able to control one's thoughts, to put aside those which might 
disturb, to elude one's cares by selecting subjects on which to fix the 
mind, to suspend the throbbing activities of the brain byan effort 
directed to paralyse effort itself. 
life. Life insists on manipulations—I was going to say make-believes. 


ee ——— 


The same analogy holds good with - 


Jacques, V.D.D., J.L.M., E.M.L., Fiat, 


It is not enough to have reached the theory of the determinism of the 
unjverse to find peace of soul—one must apply it. One cannot learn at 
once to accept, much less to accept oneself, such as one is, with one's 
insuperable limitations, with one's predestined share of talents and 
success. We are always wanting to step beyond the shadow which 
surrounds us. We have missed our opportunity and are wasting in 
vain regrets ; we have failed and we cannot forgive ourselves ; we take 
things too seriously, or, rather, too tragically. We do not adapt 
ourselves to the lowly, very lowly conditions of humanity. Yet that 
is the only way to succeed in getting the full value from it : 


|. '* Straight is my path, yet often crooked too, 
For me, I love it thus." 


The art of living lies in making for oneself a working principle, in 
assenting to compromises, and in falling in with conventions. 


We classify the 170 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —Glenleigh, A. M. W., Kussie, Menevia, Refero Relata, 
Oudt-Gebruyck, Viola, Homo sum, Spitzbergen, Isere, Toddy & Co., 
Snare, Ardeonaig, Virtute et numine, Emil. 


Second Class. —Liévre, Forget-me-not, Martin, Vlaamsche Meisje, 
W.G.T., Chingleput, Van Dyck, B. J. V., E.G., Selwyn, Fanta, Vixen, 
M.S.S., K.W.L., Syram, Xina, Vinco-Vincor, pue Chauvel, 
J.H.H., Chronos, L.B.M., Veritas, E. E. W., T.L.H., 'EAsís, Fortes 
et Fideles, Borealis, B.E.K., Oudeis, Veramor, E.B.W., Sirach, 
Roddie, Greenfinch, Modus Vivendi, Marnrouss, Peablossom, Molly 
Lepel, Valentine, Columba, Verbalist, Restormel, M.A. L., Highland 
Lassie, Bernard-L’Ermite, J.D., Cairngorm, Puck, Office, Karen, Elise. 

Third Class.—Ganelon, Prosaic, Elvire, Bengeo, lick, Atir, 
Vonoray, Semper, H.M., Gorrymore, A Cingalese, Bathurst, Ilouka, 
Veritas (Dublin), Krehos, Maybe, Kwaidan, N.G.K., M.J.A., Eta, 
J.J.P., Astronomer, Tim, 
A.F.A., E.B.H., Nigra, Hebe, Mystical, Vanitas, Old Tar, Flos, 
Speedwell, Nil Desperandum, Sorbonne, Tyro, Primrose, X.Y., 
Endymion, Satary, Outis, H.M., Désespoir, H.P.B., Port Royal, 
H. M., Quand-méme, Great Western, O. H. M., Tiger, Dix, Le quatorze 
novembre, Rubbish. 

Fourth Class.—Sarum, Cymraes, La Garaye, P., Syd, Alphabet, 

(Continued, on page 836.) | 


PRIZES. 


An Atlas is a most acceptable and useful Prize, and the 
following are amongst the best :— 


WORLD WIDE ATLAS. Io ins. by 12% ins. 


This well known work contains 128 full-page Maps and Plans of Cities—clear 
and accurate ; Plates showing Time and Flags of all Nations. 
KzLTIE, R.G.S., and an Index to 67,000 places. 

Handsomely bound in cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 


UNRIVALLED ATLAS. 1174 ins. by 1474 ins. 


This Atlas, of which over a guarter million have been sold, has just been 
revised and a new edition issued. 
CONTENTS :—34 Political, 2 Classical, and 7 Physical, full-page Maps (coloured), 
with Index and Notes. 

Full bound in red cloth, gilt title. Price 3g. 6d. 


MULTUM IN PARVO ATLAS.  5;ins by 7% ins. 


This, the most complete and up-to date Atlas of its kind, contains 112 full-page 
Maps, with Notes of general interest, and Index to about 19,000 places. 
Strongly bound in full cloth, bevelled boards. Price 2a. 6d. net. 


ASTRONOMICAL ATLAS. Imperial 8vo. 


A New edition of the “Twentieth Century Atlas of Popular Astronomy" has 
just been prepared containing revised plates and entirely new letterpress. 
CONTENTS :—22 double: page plates in colours, 44 black and white illustrations, 
and 14 chapters of very readable and interesting matter. 

Bound in blue art cloth, blocked in gold and black. Price 7s. 64. 


"GLASS-ROOM " ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, POLIT- 
ICAL, CLASSICAL, & BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Edited by E. F. ELToN, M.A. A New Edition, the third, thoroughly revised 
and up-to-date. To bring it into line with modern requirements, special attention 
has been given to orographical details. A leading Authority on Geography says 
it is one of the very best School Atlases yet produced. 

Full bound in art vellum. Size 10ins. by 1214 ins. Price Ss, net. 


NoTE.—A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Head Master on receipt of 3s. 


Notes by Dr. 


Copies of any of above sent to Teachers on approval. 


FULL LIST OF PUBLICATIONS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Ltd., (Gaia Works Edinbutgh. ^ ne and 


MÀ M — —— — — — —— — 


EARLY ın THE VACATION 
U | e times a year only — 


The '*DUST-ALLAYER" OQ.'S 
ODOURLESS or powerful GERMICIDAL 
SERERE , 
(A REGisTRRED NAME suggested by FLoon—HvcigNE) 
for the Hygienic and Economic treatment 


Art Gallery, Library, Museum, and other Floors— 


Eitber Wood, Concrete, Stone, or Polished ; also Linoleums, 
Cork-Mattings, &c., 


“FLORIGENE” 


LAYS rne DUST 


an eee 
(See the Official Memorandum on the Cleansing and Disinfecting of Schools), 
Purifies the atmosphere, aids the prevention of diseases and throat 
irritations, preserves floors, and greatly reduces labour. 


It is easily and quickly used by the unekilled, and each 
application laste for 2 €o 4 months, or longer, according to wear. 

Scrubbing (unless preferred) and the injurious sprinkling 
of floors are entirely dispensed with. : 

Not sticky, but dust and dirt absorb the *' Florigene" from the impreg- 
nated floors, and thus become “ weighted "—consequently the floors can 
be cleaned daily with an ordinary broom alone-—the 
sweepings roll, and are not distributed. i 

BOOKS, FURNITURE, APPARATUS, &c., are less likely to soil, 
and seldom require dusting or cleaning. 

'T he cost (if any) is very smal! when compared with the many advantages. 
The “DUST-ALLAYER” CO.’e “FLORIGENE” 
(Awarded the Bronze Medal of the Royal Sanitary Institute) 
is extensively used in Government Buildings (including Royal Colleges, 
Science and Art and other Departments) and Municipal Buildings, also 
Colleges, Schools, Laboratories, Libraries, Museums, Offices, &c., wi 

highly satisfactory results. 


Send for particulars, Bacteriological, Medical, and other Reports 
und 1 mental to the Nola Mauu/Gcrareré 


n *DUST-ALLAYER":., 


166 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
€ Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, &o. 


Ww 
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EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. ^y; 


Proprieters: Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH. 


Offices—34 Bedford Street, Strand, and 22 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


Head Mistresses and Principals of Publio and Privato Schools desirous of engaging for the 
term commencing in January, 1909, oxperienced and well qualified Teachers — Graduates or 
Under - graduates of the various Universities, Trained and Certificated Teachers, Music, Kindergarten, 
Foreign, and other Assistant Mistresses, Senier and Junier, and who will state théir uirements to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, 
SMITH, POWELL & Smiru, will at omoe be placed in correspondence with ol/igible candidates free of charge. To 
facilitate a speedy arrangement, full detalis as to the essential qualifications, the salary offered, and whether Resident or 
Non-resident should be stated. 


Head Mistresses and Principals will be at liberty to make use of Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH'S offices for the purpose of 
interviewing candidates at any time between the hours of 10 and 4 daily. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: "SCHOLASQUE, LONDON." TELEPHONE: 7021 GERRARD. 
Assistant Mistresses seeking Appointments for the term commencing in January, 1909, in Publlo or in 
Private Schools should apply at once to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, who will forthwith furnish them with 
particulars of vacancies suitable to their requirements. Copies of testimonials should be sent, as also a statement as to qualifications, &c. 
Candidates should refer to page 841 for details of January (1909) Vacancies. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. *°°sis,7ransverred and Valued. 


List of Boys’ and of Girls’ Schools for Sale and Partnerships sent gret/a to intending purchasers, to whom no Commissien will be 
» The Transfer Department is under the direet managememt of one of the partners of the firm. Please see page 794 
or brief particulars of some of the Schools Messrs. Griffiths, Smith, Powell & Smith now have for Sale. 


LERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER 

l seeks Post as ART AND ASSISTANT ENG- 
LISH MISTRESS (educated at Milton Mount). 

| Good English certificates, Sciences, French, Music, 
| good Drawing and Painting, various styles, Ablett's 
system, good at Games, Highest references. —9,769 B, 
Hoopers', 13 Regent Street, London. 


S VIOLIN MISTRESS, highly 


recommended and certificated, can also teach 


Posts Wanted. 


XPERIENCED MATRON, 


Hospital Trained (Certificated), excellent 
manager and organizer. Very warmly recommended ; 
64 years’ reference.—2,015 H, Hooper's, 13 Regent 
Street, London. Many others disengaged. 
House Mistresses and Hospital Trained Nurses. List 

ratis. Established 1881. Principals invited to write 
ully their requirements. 


S GYMNASTIC AND GAMES 

MISTRESS.—Swedish Drill, Dancing, Swim- 

ming, Remedial Exercises, Massage (holds Diploma 

Physical Training College), fluent Cunanli E, 

Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, London. Others. Tous: 
duction free. Established 188r. 


Pre rate: 30 words, 2s. ; each ro words 

ter, 6d. (Use of Office address, rs. extra.) 

For latest time for receiving these announce- 
ments see front page. 

(Replies to advertisements marked # should 

be sent wmder cover to “The Journal of 

Education ” Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate 


Harmony, Counterpoint, and History of Music.— 
11,271 E, Hoopers', 13 Regent Street, London. Many 
highly qualified and gifted Lady Professors. List 
gratis. Principals invited to e known their re- 
uirements early to secure good selection. Introduc- 
tion gratis. Established 188r. 


00000000000000000000000000000000 AS KINDERGARTEN MIS S HEAD ENGLISH MISTRESS. 


Hill, B-C., in each case accompanied by a 
loose stamp to cover postage on to adver- 
tiser. Post Cards will sot be sent on.] 


YMNASTIC, GAMES, AND TRESS, aged 26. Thoroughly trained and — Mathematics, Sciences (London B.Sc. Degree, 
SPORTS MISTRESSES = LIVERPOOL . Certificated (Elementary and Higher National Froebel | Teacher ti rons) Recommended as "'thoroughly 
GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE. — Full farsi ia y d Bacay doe ae and | Conscientious teacher, never sparing herself trouble.”— 
trained Teach i > ack rench (acquired a athematics, jences, 
Drilling and Gymnastice Section a poer e ems) Botany, Zoology. — 11,279 E, Hooper's, 13 Regent 
Fencing, Swimming, Dancing, Horse siding, Cricket, Street, London. - an ia 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Tennis, minto medial : 
Exercises and Massage, Sick-nursing, Physiol : , and S MODERN LANGUAGE MIS- 
Hygiene. Apply — PRINCIPAL, 17: Bedford Street, | É: DRE MA Anen ea (ene Paris), 
verpool. rman, nglish, tin, athematics. rs" 
| excellent reference.—11,056 E, Hooper's, i Regent 
AMES AND GYMNASTIC MIS- Street, London. Many others. — Head English, 
TRESSES with exceptional qualifications can : Music, Art. Introduction free. List gratis. Estab- 
be gained on ication to A. ALgxaxDzm, Prin. | lished :88:. — &— — — — oL 
D MM Colis. E o | AS XINDERGARTEN — MIS 
S MUSIC MISTRESS (highly \ TRESS. Higher Certificate National Froebel 
certificated). Excellent Pianist, Harmony, ' Union. Qualified to train students. Two years last 


ingi : : : engagement, five years p@&viously. Resident or Daily. : ( 
Ele ns E hii nua E | —11,160 E, Hooper's, 13 Regent Street, London. | Apply—Miss A. BATCHELOR, 21 St. George's Square, 
id 3 , . . 


: S.W 
tloopers’, 13 Regent Street, London. _ Several other Others. .Inuoduction free. — ^h — — — E IG M ME T M E 
med gifted Music and Language Mistresses. List | ISTRESS, requires Resident ADY, Certificated Teacher of 
Post in January. Mathematics, Latin, Dancing, wishes to hear of Schools where a 


: | : sion, 1 Cae Teacher is required to visit weekly. Lond 
ADY WANTED to give Lessons ' English, Supervision, Prepares for all Examinations Country. Particulars, apply-— Miss Stow, ro Victoria 
to Girls (first-class school) in Horticulture, and Certificated. Disciplinarian. — E. TvxRELL, Aber. | Road, Twickenham. 


11,362 E, Hooper's, rg Regent Street, London. Others. 
Introduction free. rincipals invited to make their 
wants known early. Established 1881. Telephone, 
5097 Central. 


den Lied ii au ERNST a a a a aa 

REQUIRED, bya young Lady, an 
Appointment in good School, two or three days 

a week, to teach anior D 

Intermediate Examination of Associated Board. 

Salary, or lessons in return. Write—W., 169 London 

Road, Croydon. 


$$$ eee 
| ADY, fully qualified Artist, seeks 

Visiting Engagement in Private or Public 
Schools. Figure, ater-colour, Design, &c. Holds 
the Royal Drawing Society Art Certificate (Ablett’s). 


upils Pianoforte. Has posted 


also in either matters of Dom ti M ! : 3 UH : Tong OS oe Wig Rig a aa a a X ME LL SN 

a and Dancing. — FIOOFERS, p Regent Street, | Rede Oak nele Road COE EMO o t | FTERNOON Post required by 

ladie bho Gea No fet ans er ae | S USEFUL COMPANION or fully Certificated K'NDERGARTEN MIŚ. 
| 


Establi : LADY HELP  (Clergyman's daughter), | TRESS. Junior subject, D.ill. help with N.F.U. 
sab ished Lo EE - ' thoroughly domesticated and experienced, knowledge students, &c. —R. S., 47 Mount Nod Road, Streatham, 
LERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER ^f Sick Nursing, Musical (Certificated), good Needle- | S-W. 


m ! | woman. ferences. — 3,19; N, Hooper's, " : 
seeks engagement to teach chiefly Housewifery | Woman. Excellent re : : 
and Domestic Economy. Training included Hyeienc. | 13 Regent Street, London. Many others. List gratis. ~R.A.M. desires 


Post (resident or 


Physiology, Physi , Chemi f à = : - 5 s non-resident) as MUSIC MISTRESS. 
ne Cokin, andy eee wae Reinat. PRINCIPAL recommends bright | Public or ‘good’ Private Schoo. Pinafore Clas 
ood certificates and warmly recommended.—11,190 E, young FRENCH MISTRESS. Good English pinging, (both notations), Harmony (Matthay and 
oopers’, 13 Regent Street, London. Others Ladies school experience. Holds Brevet. French, Music, rs. Curwens Method) Successful examination 


who specialize seeking School appointments. Intro- Drawing (freehand, model), Needlework (cutting out), | results. Excellent testimonials. Salary £50 resident. 
ductions free, s pe Cyclist Games 9.932 F, Hooper's, 13 Regent treet. —M. M. H., 86 Norfolk Road, West Hackney, N.E. 


Ta I e ntroduction free. 
LEVER FOREIGN MISTRESS | (te Isroducion ee LÁ —— XPERIENCED FRENCH MIS. 
— English references. Certificate R.A. = | YOUNG LADY desires a Post E TRESS, Brevet Supérieur and ae 


: in January as JUNIOR MISTRESS in High | d'Etudes Secondaires, requires Post. Two years' ex- 
mony, good English, fluent French an ' School. Certificated. Good Pianist. Games. Address | perience in English schools, successfully prepares 
Cyclist, Needlework (cutting out).—9,903 F, Hoopers', | —Miss Payne, St. Margaret, Goddard Avenue, for examinations. Needlework. Excellent BY i aca 
13 Regent Street. Others. Introduction free. j Swindon. — M., Clovelly, Blackwater Road, Eastbourne, 


School and Teachers' Advertisements are continued on pages 837, 838, 839, 840, 841, 842, and 843. 
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H. F. E. D., Hibernia, Ulrica, Winter, B. A. N., K. Douse, D. C. Waller, | 
Shakspere, Wilts, J.B. A., Agatha Ross, Rosemary, Corday, Fawcett, | 


Betty. 


Fifth Class.—Vromesse, En Avant, Harrie, Livia, O.T., Joubert, 
Salem, F. A. T., Melchior, Sixteen, Herga, Dolomite, Silas M., R.N.S., 


Compos, Hindhead, Tab, Scot, Cockshot, U.R., Boomrang, Fatalist, 
Trim, Wantage, Prosit. 


The passage of Scherer, taken from his introduction to Amiel’s 


Dansez, les petites filles, 
Toutes en rond, 

En vous voyant si gentilles, 
Les bois riront. 

Dansez, les petites reines, 
Toutes en rond, 

Les amoureux sous les frénes 
S'embrasseront. 


Dansez, les petites folles, 


** Journal Intime," demanded a bowing acquaintance with metaphysics, | 
and from lack of this a good many competitors went hopelessly astray. 
Next to that the commonest cause of failure was a fear of being too 
literal. Thus, ‘to jump out of one's shadow” is as common a phrase 
in English as in French. Why paraphrase or try to improve upon it ? 
On the other hand, ‘‘ appeasement,” ** enfranchisement,” ** manage- 
ment " do not express their French homonyms, and we must transform 
or remodel the phrase. Thus we might begin, ** To quell out doubts— 
to quell, I say, not to dispel them,” or ** An anodyne— I do not say a 
panacea.” Du fait : “facts” rather than “fact.” Ce qu'il peut-être: 
*'* whatever it is," ** such as it is," not *‘ consists in its possibilities.” 
V a-t-il quelque. chose? ** do things exist?" Poursuivre au-delà : 
** carry our thoughts into the infinite, since our universe, comprehends 
all real del “The beyond," if it is preferred, has. good 


Toutes en rond, 
Les bouquins dans les études 
Dougonneront. 


Dansez, les petites belles, 
Toutes en rond, 

Les oiseaux avec leurs ailes 
Applaudiront. 


Dansez, les petites fées, 
Toutes en rond, | 

Dansez de bleuets coiffces, 
L’aurore au front. 


Dansez, les petites femmes, 
Toutes en rond, 


authority. L'effort même: ‘‘etfort itself." not “the effort.” Des Les messieurs diront aux dames 
ménagements : ** the conduct of life calls for tact—I had almost said Ce qu'ils voudront. 
cunning” ; or ‘‘diplomacy—I had almost said dissimulation.” A 


sermon of Massillon best illustrates the shade of meaning: '** User de 
ces timides ménagements avec le monde, c'est n'étre pas encore 
chrétien." ‘* Application " suggests quite a wrong meaning: ‘‘we 
must not only have grasped the doctrine of universal determinism—we 
must act upon it, or carry it out in practice." *' To accept" can hardly 
be used without an object, but we may say ‘‘to acquiesce,” and 
continue ‘‘ to acquiesce in ourselves." The German should have been 
translated—at least in a note—as the mistranslations sent in proved. | 
Se faire une raison was a phrase over which most came to grief. It is 
defined by Hatzfeld and Darmesteter admettre ce que sert à justifier | 
quelque chose, ** to be reasonable." 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send 
_ real names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by December 16, 
addressed " Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C." 


Those in the First Class are entitled on application lo 
a copy of " Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches." 


EF Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. Vice-President—THE LORD HARRIS. 


Chairman—THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, BARI. 
Secretary—W. N. NEALE, EsQ. Actuary and Manager—FRANK B. WYATT, EsQ., F.I.A. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best trans- 
lation or adaptation of Victor Hugo's " Chanson de Grand- 
père” :— 


CLERGY 


Founded 1829. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE without Personal Liability 
on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND TMEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Mm Fund, £4,242,820. | Annual Income, £453,897. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


Notwithstanding the lowness of e 
rome i the BONU 


ES 
a CEPTION ALLY 
HIGH SCALE 


ARP ontion is invited for the PRO- 
B, and Leaflets explaining 


ITEM SPECIMEN OF RATES FOR £1,000, with PROFITS. 
LA . 


£1,000 
able at Age € 
ron earlier Desth. 


BW AND SPECIAL 


Age | £1,000 
next Birthday. Payabie at Death. 
POLICIES ; _. 


E UP. S. d 4 s&s d. 


two new Policies, with valuable 25 20 1 8 27 3 b. 
Options. 30 23 3 4 32 p : 
.LIFB CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very 35 26 10 0 40 
E Wi Prandin- about one-half the usual rate — during first 40 | 31 1 8 51 5 0 


ten years. 


2. PENSION POLICIEB. Premiums returnable with compound interest 
in case of death or surrender before pension age. Option to commute 


for Cash. 


Assurances without profits, at low rates of premium, may be 

effected, and Life Annulties on favourable terms may be purchased, 

by any person, irrespective of any special qualification by relation- 
ship to the Clergy. 


Note.— Under the Reduced Premium System (explained in Prospects ae e to X 
only of these premiums need be paid, the other one-fifth remaining 
repaid out of Bonus. 


troduction 
No Agents employed and No Commission paid ne the in 
of business, whereby £10,000 a year is saved to natin 
Assurances can be effected by direct commu 
Office, 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY. WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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LITERATURE *COURSES" AND THE 
USE OF BOOKS. 


By SusAN CUNNINGTON, 


NE of the disadvantages of our educational system, 
which attempts a scheme of comprehensive instruction 
in many subjects alien to the interest of the child-mind, is 
the staling and degradation of ideas and influences which 
should make for his uplifting and refreshment in later life. 
The derided “ Use of the Globes " and the “ Polite Treasuries 
of Mythology" were not more barren or artificial than are 
some of our present devices for instructing youth. 

Indeed, it may be urged that there was greater opportunity 
for stirring the imagination and attaining to ideas, instead of 
groping amongst dead facts, in the approach to geography by 
means of the globes than there can ever be in the utilization 
of sand-heaps and tape-measures in the playground. Similarly, 
the " Mythology " of the Young Ladies’ Seminary of the past 
revealed in some degree the origin and continuity of ideas 
which have become the common property of the literatures 
of the modern world; and, in familiarizing young minds with 
the elemental symbolism of the myth, developed certain 
Sensitivenesses of perception which served as “hooks” to 
which other ideas might be readily attached. 

In the reaction from twenty ycars of a purely unliterary 
and practical curriculum, ending in a grotesque travesty of 
universal science teaching, there is now a general endeavour 
to incorporate the study of literature in all grades of school 
instruction. The encouragement and pressure of the Board 
of Education are ably seconded by the publishers, who are 
issuing vast numbers of books and booklets supposed to be 
suitable for the recommended "courses." With some difficulty 
the secondary school has fitted in to its congested time-table 
a certain amount of reading of books in the middle and upper 
forms. The intention of the new departure is, of course, to 
stimulate the imagination, to supply material and incentive 
for later study, and to train, in some degree, the literary taste 
of our boys and girls. 

But, owing to some distressing “gaps " in the child's equip- 
ment, this design is largely frustrated; and the harassed 
teacher is continually obliged to arrest the study of the book 
and wrestle with some of the mechanical difficulties of the 
actual reading. For the attainments of the ordinary middle- 
form pupil in the art of extracting mental ideas from the 
printed page are ludicrously disproportionate to the number 
of things he is supposed to learn by means of reading. So 
that, too often, the literature lessons tend to become an 
exercise in overcoming the mechanical difficulties of the art. 
The bane of the reading lesson in the elementary school has 
been the attempt to combine instruction in the subject-matter 
with practice in the mechanisin of eye and voice in connexion 
with the external form ; and a knowledge of the structure of 
the words employed with exposition of the matter read. 

The secondary school has avoided this pitfall of tedium by 
the heroic alternative of not teaching reading, so that the 
"direct method” of studying literature is sufficiently ham- 
pered. It is the experience of most persons who have in- 
vestigated the matter that the much-taught child of the 
present day has a smaller vocabulary, less power to gather 
meaning from the printed page, and far less enjoyment in 
reading than the uninstructed child of a generation ago. 
Laboriously taught to read, by means of a formidable array 
of devices for smoothing over, or postponing, ditliculties, and 
practised on minutely graded texts, which are adapted with 
scrupulous nicety, like Mr. Cocker's immortal work, "to the 
meanest capacity," the child of to-day is alinost to be pitied. 

We think back with some regret to the pre-children's-book 
period; to the contemned dame school in which—once the 
little primer of monosyllables was passed—the Bible was the 
reading book. Still more to be envied are the children who 
learned to read through desire of knowing the story! It is 
one of the revenges of time that the general power to read, 
so dreaded by opponents of universal education, has been 
accompanied by loss of taste for reading. How treasured 


were the few books of small owners before books were cheap! 
how esteemed before they were a principal part of school 
apparatus! Now our young people do a brisk trade in sell- 
ing off their books, term by terin, and are always ready to 
discount daintiness by purchasing others second-hand instead 
of new. It would be a small matter that the external form 
should be lightly held if we could believe that the inward and 
spiritual grace is cherished. But, besides books being cheap, 
their subjects are cheapened, staled, made familiar without 
compelling appeal and dealt with in every stage of immaturity, 
with the consequent watering-down or omission of the gist of 
the matter; they have become part of a treadmill round of 
mental exercise and rank on the level of dumb-bells and 
chest-expanders. 

This is partly due, no doubt, to the nature of school text- 
books. In spite of the vaunted excellence of many of them, 
they are, too often, paltry in aim, detestable in tone, and 
entircly untouched by any spirit of reverence for knowledge or 
by enthusiasm of any kind. Those children of the past who 
had access to some few books which were beyond them were 
more fortunate than the over- provided girls and boys of to-day ; 
for, although many of the details were uncomprehended, the 
spirit and outlook of the whole were potent to move and in- 
terest. Without a literal understanding of the whole text, a 
child could respond to the appeal to his appreciative faculties 
and enjoy a sense of community with great and noble intelli- 
gences—in itself a developing and refining consciousness. 

The worthlessness of school texts may, however, now seem 
to be largely counteracted since we place in the children's 
hands actual examples of literature. Also a more intelligent 
method requires that when, for instance, a play of Shakespeare 
is read, it shall not have the story obscured by copious anno- 
tations and dusty crumbs of philologicallore. Instead of the 
minute study of one such plav, isolated and entirely removed 
from the world of literature, there is now prescribed, by most 
examining bodies and by the Board of Education, several 
books or complete examples of literary forms, for reading and 
general studv, so that the drift and character are apprehended 
without meticulous attention to details. This is, at least, a 
better way than the other of approaching English literature in 
our schools; and, through the wealth of our national garner, 
there is an almost embarrassing variety from which to choose. 
Unless, however, there are some restraint and judgment used 
in the selection, the wider reading will not conduce to any 
greater love for literature. any spiritual stimulus or satisfac- 
tion from it, or any refining discipline of taste and imagination. 

There is a marked tendency to prepare any and every kind 
of literature and of any date “for schools." We fancy we 
hear the band of editors and publishers ejaculate: “ Go to, 
now, let us make a series of school classics!" So, meta- 
physical and romantic plays, long and involved novels, re- 
flective essays, parliamentary speeches, and great examples 
of epic and allegorical poetry are “edited, with Introduction, 
Life, and Notes," and are then believed to be suitable for the 
new learning. Some are boldly announced as " English on 
the New Method," though the only novelty is usually a 
mutilation of the text and a supply of irrelevant or trivial 
notes. There seems to be absolutely no literary conscience 
in the preparation of these texts and no esthetic ideal. For 
too long the masterpiece has been the subject of philological 
and grammatical dissection, so that, quite pardonably, the 
brighter members of any fourth or fifth form became expert 
in "correcting" Shakespeare's grammar. The production of 
other Elizabethan classics, with modernized spelling and 
absence of inflexions, will as surely lead to a similar expert- 
ness in correcting Spenser’s metre. 

For storing the mind with beautiful ideas, touching the 
imagination with lofty thoughts, or developing the instinct 
for colour and variety in speech, literature must be presented 
to the child with some intention of awaking response by means 
of the faculty of admiration. Hence it is not the philosophical 
or reflective treatment, perhaps not even the tenderly regret- 
ful elucidation of personal sentiment, which naturally appeals 
to the young mind. Artificial standards and conventions 
have done much to destroy intellectual and emotional 
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sincerity in the adult mind; but the child, until he is spoilt 
bv manipulation, sees truly or fails to see—he does not pretend. 
Once the habit of attention to music of phrase or beauty of 
thought is formed, admiration is aroused ; the child un- 
consciously enlarges his vocabulary, thinks in something of 
the vivid and ardent manner of eager inquiry or fervent 


description, and there is laid the foundation of taste in written | 


or spoken language. 

Hardly any use is made of the child's ready appreciation of 
music and rhythm in either verse or prose; and an appalling 
atrophy of the sense sets in after a few vears of school life. 
In the younger forms there should be much hearing of good 
reading of literature suited to the capacity of the listeners ; 
and, to provide this good reading, no pains can be too great. 
Dramatic sense, delicate perception of light and shade of 
meaning, readiness for mirth, sensitivc adaptability to tender- 
ness—above all, a real love for literature—these are the essen- 
tial qualifications of the teacher. Then, much learning by 
heart on the part of the class; continual appeal and response 
concerning beauties of thought or happy turns of description ; 
and, as a privilege, the reading or repeating of what has been 
already read to them. This method should be continued, 
with modifications on account of age and capacitv, right to 
the highest forms; but there, these should be supplemented by 
a good deal of private, silent reading. And always the neglected 
faculty of admiration should be appealed to; not the un- 
gracious one of carping and qualification. The tendency of 
the prosaic and unlettered is to substitute criticism (i.e., fault- 
finding) for appreciation; nothing could make good to the 
children, so securely penned before our rostra, the loss in- 
flicted by a method of teaching literature which appraises 
instead of admiring. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Old and Odd Memories. By Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 
(12s. 6d. E. Arnold.) 

We feel some scruples about reviewing the work of an old 
and valued contributor, whose name will, through " Essays and 
Mock Essays," be familiar even to our vounger readers. We 
cannot, however, forgo the pleasure of recommending one of 
the most delightful books of gossip (causeries would be the 
truer word) that we have come across for many a long year. 
Boswells, of the Miss Berry type, are plentiful as blackberries, 
and we cannot echo Sydney Smith's prayer that Providence 
would give us more of them. A retired statesman gives us 
fourteen volumes of notes from his diaries, a record mostly of 
the dinners he has eaten and the lions he has met. A literary 
man describes minutely the drawing-rooms he has never 
entered and the clubs at which he has been blackballeq. 
Mr. Tollemache's " Memories" are not to be classed in the 
same category. In imitation of Mirabeau and Macaulay, he 
has amused himself by inventing a compound nickname for 
Gladstone (Pericles-Newman), and if we might take the same 
liberty with Mr. Tollemache, we would christen him a 
Scherer-Boswell. Unlike his prototype, he has not lived in 
daily intercourse with any of the distinguished men of whom 
he here discourses, but he picks up a bone, a fossil, a stray 
remark, a casual conversation, tneditates on it, dissects it, puts 
it under the microscope, and evolves for us an organism, a 
character, a living man. * Vergilium vidi tantum," and vet 
our conception of Virgil the man is mainly derived from the 
passing references to him in Horace. We can only regret 
that health and eyesight have prevented Mr. Tollemache from 
knowing Huxley and Herbert Spencer, Edward Caird, and 
T. H. Green as he knew Jowett and Mark Pattison, Charles 
Austen, and Lord Bowen in his youth. How he would have 
cross-questioned them and reported with Boswellian fidelity 
their table-talk ! 

The record of his forbears lends some colour to the wicked 
epigram that was current on the Tollemache family. Of the 
first Lady Dysart, who became Duchess of Lauderdale and 


who, as the scandalmonger Bishop Burnet hints, was sometime 
Cromwell's mistress, we have a living likeness. The one dis- 
tinguished male member, Admiral Tollemache, of Brest 
celebrity, is "fair as a star," &c., while his betrayer Marl- 
borough is a Mr. Facing-both- Ways, a Themistocles—in homelv 
phrase, an apple just a little gone; but just as we are growing 
a little weary of this exuberance of literary illustration there 
comes a gold piece straight from the mint—S. H. Reynolds's 
mot on Bacon— He was a scoundrel, but a scoundrel of 
whom human nature ought to be proud.” Of his father, the 


| first Lord Tollemache, there is a full-length portrait which 


reminds us in many ways of Mr. Gosse’s " Father and Son." 
The main differenge is that Mr. Gosse shook off the parental 
rule which left no more trace than an infantine attack of 
measles; while Mr. Tollemache, though he likewise escaped 
from the prison house, was haunted long after by the ghostly 
terrors of his boyhood. He differs, too, from Mr. Gosse in 
doing full justice to his father’s mundane qualities. Lord 
Tollemache was in his way as remarkable a man as Coke of 
Norfolk. He had seen Napoleon on board the “ Bellerophon.” 
He twice beat the champion of England at one hundred yards; 
he drove his four-in-hand when he was well over eighty, and 
he originated the historic phrase, "three acres and a cow." 
Of his aunt, Lady Mount- Temple, there is a charming crayon 
portrait. She is here said to have furnished the original of 
Cecilia de Noël, and her only fault was that she was too 
good. Ruskin knew her only as a far-off vision, vet he tells 
us that she was " the light and solace of all the Roman winter 
to me." 

These are but a sample of the family reminiscences, and 
we had meant to say something of Ladv Aldborough — a 
grande dame painted as St. Simon might have painted her; 
but we must hurry on to the chapters on Oxford and Harrow, 
which more closely concern us. Of Oxford Mr. Tollemache 
has given us his best in his sketches of Jowett and Mark Patti- 
son; but Harrow is new ground, and most of his stories are 
new and characteristic. To most Harrovians the “ Strange 
Case ” of Mr. M, a gay bachelor in term time, a family man 
at Margate in the holidays, will be familiar, but it appears for 
the first time in print. Another racy story is that of Mr. 
Sweyn and the simulated earthquake. The imaginary dia- 
logue between Dr. Vaughan and Mr. M. is a triumph of in- 
vention. The portraitureof Dr. Vaughan is the most elaborate 
in the book—a subtle piece of psychological analysis, but we 
cannot help feeling that it is unsympathetic and needs as a 
corrective Mr. F. D. How's panegyric in “ Six Great School- 
masters." A man who attached to himself such different 
characters as the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Master of 
Trinity College, Lord Rowton, and Herman Merivale can 
hardly be said to be lacking in " pupillary attraction." 

We have resisted the reviewer's besetting sin of picking the 
plums, for we want to send our readers to the book itself ; but 
these are so plentiful that we may give one or two as a 
sample. Vaughan once preached a sermon on the text, 
“ Behold I have chosen you twelve, and one of you is a 
devil," which appeared directed against an offending monitor. 
Blayds (C. S. Calverley) nudged his neighbour and whispered. 
“That’s you." The diametrical opposition between Jowett and 
Westcott is thus pointed: Jowett called Butler's " Analogy” 
a tissue of false analogies; Westcott told the author that it 
had saved him from going into one of the sister Churches. 
A young lady said to Jowett: “1 want to know, Master, what 
you think of God." The Master replied: " I am more con- 
cerned to know what God thinks of me." Ina lighter vein 
are the story how the heart of Lewis the Fourteenth comes to 
be buried in Westminster Abbey; the imprecation of the 
Oxford don splashed by ducks on a rainy day, “ Oh, you little 
beggars, this will make the green peas grow"; the malentendu 
of the sister who, to Miss Anne Swanwick's remark when 
sketching a Swiss alp, " How Cox would like this!” rejoined, 
" And why not hens?" Alfred Ainger's pun as he took up 
Tischendorf’s Greek Testament with the vv.ll. at the foot of 
the page, " The notes are par Tischendorf (partitioned off).” 

There are singularly few slips or errors. “The Game and 
Playe of the Chesse” was not the first book printed in.English, 
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and the letter M. does not represent an owl, but the wavy 
line of the sea. The style is faultless to a fault. There are 
too many Latin and Greek tags, but the non-classical reader 
is supplied with very neat and original renderings. 


Murray's Illustrated Bible Dictionary. Edited by the 
Rev. WiLLIAM C. PiERCY, M.A. With coloured Maps 
and 365 Illustrations. Pp. xvi, 975. (21s. net. John 
Murray.) 

The need for a concise Dictionary of the Bible, brought up 
to date in accordance with the results of modern scholarship 
and research, has long been felt. The present volume is a 
contribution towards the satisfaction of this need from the 
conservative side. The new work is designed to take the place 
of the well known earlier abridged edition (in one volume) of 
Dr. William Sinith's “ Dictionary of the Bible." While a cer- 
tain proportion of the older work has been incorporated, 
especially in the form of the shorter articles, which have been 
more or less revised, the more important parts are entirely 
new, and include some contributions of real value. The result 
is a volume of convenient size, well printed, and profusely 
ilustrated. On the whole, the work has been well done, and 
and will render good service in raising the standard of know- 
ledge in Bible study among that large public (both clerical and 
lay) who are not experts in such matters, and who prefer to 
follow safe and cautious guides. 

The standpoint of the work is frankly " conservative." By 

conservative," the editor explains, " is meant that attitude of 

mind which, while welcoming all ascertained results of inves- 
tigation, declines to accept any mere conjectures or theories as 
final conclusions, and believes that the Old Testament will 
emerge with reinforced authority from the ordeal of criticism, 
as the New Testament did in the last generation." In other 
words, it is the old conservatism that is maintained—with con- 
cessions to criticism, the amount varying with the different 
writers. For instance, Prof. Robertson, of Glasgow, admits 
not only the dual authorship of the Book of Isaiah—"' chap- 
ters xl. to lxvi. are now almost universally believed to be not 
the work of Isaiah "—but also concedes the possibility of 

chapters lvi. to lix., Ixiii. to Ixvi., being later than chapters xl. to lv. 

(they " seem to imply a Palestinian background and the exis- 

tence of the Temple, and may belong to the period after the 

return"). This is to go ncarly the whole way with the ad- 
vanced critical school. On the other hand, Prof. James Orr, 
who writes on the Pentateuch, maintains “the essentially 

Mosaic origin of the book." Moses himself utilized older 

material in the composition of the work. It is, indeed, ad- 

mitted— 


‘ 


that other hands may . . . have co-operated with him in his work, or 
continued and completed it, and redacted its material after his death ; 
or the book may have undergone repeated revision and editing ; or later 
glosses may have crept into it (the evidences of these . . . are slight, 
and not later than the early kingdom) ; or changes and dislocations may 
have taken place in its long history, the exact nature of which it is 
difficult now to trace. This is true of all ancient books, and those of 
Moses are no exception. 


But these concessions are of too vague a character to modify 
seriously the impression conveyed by the article as a whole, 
which is decidedly anti-critical. This attitude is also main- 
tained by the writers of the articles on " Daniel" (Dr. Red- 
path) and " Jonah" (Pastor W. Moller). Both these contribu- 
tions are, however, vague and unsatisfactory in many respects. 
Nor can the article, " Old Testament" (unsigned), be pro- 
nounced at all adequate. On the other hand, the article 
" Abraham " (A. Lukyn Williams) is excellent. The historical 
books (Judges, Samuel, Kings) are dealt with by the Rev. F. E. 
Spencer; and, while decidedly conservative in his criticism, 
the writer has treated his subjects in an interesting, and not 
inadequate, manner. Dr. C. H. H. Wright's contributions are, 
as might be expected, scholarly and well worth reading 
(* Proverbs,” "* Ecclesiastes," “ Moses"). Another careful piece 
of work is Prof. Robertson's article on “ Psalms, Titles of.” 

In the domain of Old Testament archeology there are 
some very good contributions from the pen of Prof. Sayce 
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(“ Pharaoh "), Col. C. R. Conder (“ Agriculture," “ Weights and 


Measures, &c.,” “ Semitic Languages," “ Writing "—the last 
really important), and Dr. Oesterley (“ Arms,” " Burial," 
“Handicrafts "). Mr. G. H. Box gives the data concerning 
sacrifice and the sacrificial system (" Sacrifice”; Mr. Pinches 
writes on Assyria and Babylon (“ Assyria," ‘ Babel"); 
Colonel Conder on “ Palestine”; and Sir Charles Wilson on 
“Jerusalem.” 

The Books of the Apocrypha are dealt with under separate 
headings; but there appears to be no connected account of 
the history of the period between the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The article on " Ecclesiasticus," in view of the im- 
portance of the subject, might well have been fuller. 

In the New Testament department the articles are, on the 
whole, full and adequate. Prof. G. M. Gwatkin defends the 
orthodox view regarding the authorship of the Fourth Gospel ; 
Mr. Pullan writes on the " Synoptists " (Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and Gospels); while Principal Bebb, Archdeacon Sinclair, 
the Rev. K. D. Mackenzie, and the Rev. D. C. Simpson share 
the other New Testament Books. 

In the domain of theology and doctrine, Prof. Sanday con- 
tributes a useful article on " God." Mr. Pullan writes on “The 
kingdom of God," Mr. Darwell Stone on “ Baptism ” and 
" Church," Mr. Lacev on " Eucharist," and Mr. Gayford on 
" Eschatology " and “The Future Life." In view of its iin- 
portance, more space ought to have been devoted to the 
discussion of Eschatology. Here also should be mentioned a 
long article on “ Jesus Christ" by the Rev. W. J. Sparrow 
Simpson. There is also an important article on " Miracles " 
by the Rev. R. Brook. There remain to be noted some con- 
tributions of a more general character. Mr. C. H. Turner's 
survey of the textual problems of the New Testament is 
masterly. Another fine contribution is Mr. Brightman's on 
the New Testament conceptions of sacrifice (" Sacrifice, B”). 
These too last-mentioned articles, together with Colonel 
Conder’s on " Writing," we should incline to rank as the 
best in the volume. Dr. Oesterley's thorough article on 
" Versions ” also deserves high praise as well as his descrip- 
tion of the " Talmud.” But it is certainly an awkward and 
unfortunate arrangement that the Septuagint should have 
been separately discussed by another writer in an independent 
article. The Vulgate is dealt with separately by an acknow- 
ledged expert, the Rev. H. J. White. In this connexion also 
" Chronology " (by Mr. Caldecott) should not be overlooked. 

A word of praise must be added, in conclusion, as to the 
illustrations. These are not only numerous, but. on the whole, 
well selected and extremely well reproduced. In the letter- 
press we have noted some misprints, but not many. Both the 
editor and publishers are to be congratulated on having, on 
the whole, successfully accomplished the task which they set 
themselves to achieve. 


Homerica. Emendations and Elucidations of the 
Odyssey. By T.L. AGAR. (14s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

To put the matter shortly, and in easy, colloquial style, 
Mr. Agar, who dates from Manchester, has been having 
a game with the “ Odyssey." Incidentally he trifles with the 
“Iliad.” He sets forth that the original language of the 
Homeric poems was Achaean, and that later Greeks, intolerant 
of archaism, modernized it from time to time. Accordingly 
he proceeds to cast out interpolations and to restore what has 
been changed by innovating hands. Hiatus is his chief bug- 
bear; and he often gets rid of it (e.g., in “IlL.” XXI. 569: 
ev é F’ ta Wuyxn) by inserting the pronoun Fot and eliding the 
o. We have much sympathy with his proposal; but we elide 
the F also. That he is not chary of pruning and patching 
will be apparent to those who will kindly compare any ordinary 
text of X1. 363 ff. with his restoration of the verses :— 

à 'O5vacis, oU év TÍ ge lakouev eloopówvres 


nreponn Euevat kal émíkAomov, oid TE WOAAG 
Yevde’ émaprUvovaiw, 00ev KÉ Tis ovde (50:70. 


Mr. Agar affects to be rather conservative than revolution- 
ary. Nevertheless, he pushes textual criticism beyond its 
just limits. Only a psychical society “could_ recover the 
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primitive text of Homer; it is the work of a mischievous 
sprite to tear to pieces what has grown to be familiar and 
precious. It is not possible for us here to examine all, or 
any large number, of the suggestions that Mr. Agar makes. 
To show the character of his book, and so to do him justice, 
we deal briefly with a few of them. 

In X. 398, instead of masw ò ipepdes réðu yoos, Mr. Agar 
offers maaw 8 ipepos eis trédu yoov, and the reading is at least 
worth a note in future editions of the " Odyssey " ; for indeed 
iwepoets yoos is an artificial phrase. If we are to desert the 
tradition avAy in X. 10, then mepiorevayic¢er avr} (“with the 
din of voices ") may claim as much attention as some other 
guesses. With regard to X. 295, when we are told that 
we should read for érac€at the first aorist infinitive middle 
emaigarĝaı with the last syllable elided, we feel bound to 
put the question: If éraifac@a be a good Homeric form, is 


the middle used, in Epic Specch, of attacking? Wanton ; 


change is illustrated by the treatment of XI. 288: ovd8€ re 
NgÀevs | ro €0i0ov òs ur x... Mr. Agar declares that not 
the " definite pronoun " 7&, but the enclitic re, is needed, and 
he conjectures dvdp eSidou or avdpt didov. We remind him 
that the use of a demonstrative in such a case is in keeping 
with the usage that we are wont to term Homeric. * Not 
that man who” =“ not any man who”; compare VI. 201 f.: 

ovK ob’ obros àvijp Biepos Bpords avde yernra, 

0s Kev Dajxwy avdpay és yaiuy iknrat 

Sniotnta Qepov. 


Such “mending” is superfluous. Let us notice, lastly, a few 
conjectures that we hold to be very bad. In XI. 530 f. Mr. 
Agar ejects ó é pe paña TOAN ixérevev | immobev é£éyevai on 
the ground that talking in the Trojan horse would have been a 
dangerous breach of discipline. Virgil makes the Trojans 
outside hear the clash of arms four tiines repeated, as if the 
Greeks within were drilling! In a horse like that anything 
might happen. Homer. in 1V.407f., has €vOa r éyov... ebvác co 
e£eins, “I will ambush thee in a row—as one in a row.” This 
clearly needs explanation, and explanation is at once given: 
ov Ó €) xpivag@a €ratpovs. Postponed explanation is charac- 
teristic of the language of the poem. Mr. Agar remarks: 
" [t passes the power of all the daughters of Proteus together 
to set one man €&eins, “in a row’ at any time of dav " ; and, 
to meet his own childish objection, he recasts the passage so 
that the explanation may precede. Even if there were a slip. 
are not little slips to be tolerated in a poet as in a critic ? 
Of a certain verse, we are told in this book (page 182) that it 
"is not necessarily to be rejected like line 304 must be." 
When a thirtieth-century scholar comes to emend Mr. Agar's 
text, he will suggest "as" for "like"; vet Mr. Agar wrote 
"like." He himself nods, but he will not let Homer nod. His 
worst effort, however, is with €ppe, kak) yAnvn, in “IL.” VIII. 
164. We have hitherto accepted this, in the sense, ** Begone, 
poor puppet!" But “did the ancient Greek poet," asks 
Mr. Agar, " really mean anything of the sort?" Why should 
he not ? we answer, having the converse case of «opn in mind. 
“Did he not rather say. €ppe kaki yAnvy, ‘Begone with the 
evil eye upon you, to the same effect as the typical Irish, 
' Be off and bad cess to you’? ” Well, we ask for evidence 
that Achaean used éppe xax; yAnvn, " begone with a bad eye,” 
in the sense of “ begone with the evil eye of some one else upon 
you." The change was made because “ the superstitious 
feelings of the Greeks could not bear to have a phrase like 
this bandied about and dinned into the ears of themselves 
and their children." Perhaps they thought it simply rude. 
We could discourse for a month about * Homerica " ; but we 
fear that the editor of this journal would cut our review down 
to a short Achaean form, and we are gradually losing patience 
with Mr. Agar. If he were in earnest with his proposals, if 
he were seriously minded to ravage the witching island of 
the “ Odyssey," we should bid him away in angry terms: 
""Epp ex vyoov Bacgov, éAéyyhiore Cworrwav. You had no 
mission for this task; €pp', eme dÜavárowiwv. dmexÜópevos Tod 
ikaveis." But we elect to think that his heart is set on amuse- 
ment, not on devastation, and we part from him in good 
humour. 


The Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus. With Introduc- 
tion, Critical Notes, Commentary, Translation, and a 
Recension of the Medicean Scholia, by T. G. TUCKER, 
Litt.D. Camb., Professor of Classical Philology in the 
University of Melbourne. (Cambridge University Press.) 

Prof. Tucker follows up his editions of the " Supplices " and 
the “ Choephori " of Aeschylus with a third effort—a com- 
mentarv and translation of the " Seven against Thebes," with an 
illuminating introduction and preface (pages v.-lxi.. Nothing, 
we fear, will give the same interest to the * Supplices" or to 
the " Seven against Thebes” as to the " Choephori": the 
former of the two plays seems indeed to “ suffer not thinking 
on" in an exceptional and apparently permanent degree; yet 
it certainly abounds in poetry and pathos, and the Chorus of 
the Danaids, with which it opens, clings to the mind for other 
reasons, as well as for its special interest as the earliest extant 
Greek drama. But the great Orestean Trilogy and the 
" Prometheus Bound” stand away and apart in the dramatic 
heaven. to which not even the great modern interest of the 
" Persae " can win its way; still less can the * Supplices " or 
the misnamed " Seven against Thebes” take rank as more 
than secondarv stars. 

Meantime, Mr. Tucker's brief preface (pages v.-viii.)) and 
ampler introduction (pages xi.-lv.) are of high value (besides 
Dr. Verrall's fine previous essay, appendixes, and translation), 
for the elucidation of the " Seven against Thebes.” In four 
sections Mr. Tucker deals with (A) Primitive Thebes, Argos. 
and the Theban sagas, dwelling upon the importance of 
Thebes in pre-Hellenic times and its connexion with Cadmus 
and the Phoenicians. and the various warfares waged between 
these interlopers and the traditional powers of Argos. The 
struggles between them are presupposed in Homeric writ— 
the fathers fought for Argos against Thebes; in the next 
generation the sons of the former are found striving against 
Troy: "the whole Theban story ” (page xix.) "includes the 
war of the ' Septem’ and that of the Epigoni." (3B) Aeschylus, 
as is well known, never speaks of Cadmus and the Cadmeans 
as “Thebans.” So marked an omission tells its own tale ; it 
must have been intentional. Aeschylus obviously felt that 
“Thebans” were in bad odour as " Medizers’’; they had 
fought on the Persian side at the battle of Plataea, and the 
poet, as Mr. Tucker sees, had, with the tact of an artist, 
" thrown the legendary events back to a time when there were 
Cadmeans rather than Thebans." From Cadmus, through 
Polydorus, Labdacus was born, and begat Laius; from him, 
in a fateful hour, Oedipus was born, to the subsequent sorrow 
of the world—a tale told in varving details. but never without 
a shudder. (C) The topography of prehistoric Thebes is 
confused and in some points hard to reconcile; but Mr. 
Tucker (pages 35-42) leaves a fairly clear idea for his 
readers as to the Seven Gates, of which thrce are tolerably 
certain—the Proetid Gate, on the road to Chalcis; the 
Neistae, leading to Thespiae; and the Electrae, to Plataea. 
(D) The point, perhaps, of highest interest in Mr. Tucker’s 
interpretation of these legends is his ingenious proof (pages 
44-47) that Aeschylus’ sympathy is Cimonian. In this 
matter no reader of the " Seven agairst Thebes” will fail 
to sce that Aeschylus’ mind is on contemporary events— 
t.e., the Cimonian policy of fortification and Cimon's resolute 
ardour for cautious defence. “Though the scene of the 
action," says Mr. Tucker (page 45), "is in Cadmea, the 
language is carefully adapted to Athens." Very striking are 
the allusions (though cast back dramatically to a remote 
antiquity) to the burning of Athens by the Persians, and 
finely does Mr. Tucker render (lines 726-750) the woeful 
curse that comes upon transgression. 


O house, where troubles new and sorrows old fill the same cup! 
Aye, old in age is the transgression, swift to find punishment, though 
to the third generation it abides. "Twas Laius who sinned. Thrice 
at the mid-navel of the world, Pytho’s prophetic shrine, did Apollo bid 
him save the realm by dying without child. But, mastered by the 
folly of fond nature, he begat—-doom to himself, Oedipus, slayer of his 
own sire, the same who sowed seed in a forbidden field—the mother’s 
womb wherein he grew—and reaped its plant of blood. "Twas frenzy 
brought together the infatuate pair. Hence, as 'twere, a sea of woes 
brings on its waves, and, while one falls, it lifisanother of triple tier, 
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e’en that which now seethes about our country’s poop. Small is the 
verge that stretches between to save us ; it is but a wall’s width ; and 
I am afeared lest, with its royal house, the city be borne down. 

It is strange, we repeat, that the “ Seven against Thebes” 
should have inherited a somewhat stinted fame: it is a most 


vivid and pathetic drama. 


The Shakespeare Apocrypha. "Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes and Bibliography, by C. F. TUCKER BROOKE, 
B.Litt. (5s. net; India paper, 7s. 6d. net. Clarendon 
Press.) | 

It is safe to prophesy that this volume will find its way into 
the library of all students of literature. It has the two-fold 
and rare merit of supplying a want and of supplying it in all 
respects admirably. We have here a complete and accurate 
text of such among the plays ascribed to Shakespeare from 
tune to time as have issued from the melde of attribution and 
rejection with some features still intact, or, though clearly of 
low caste, are admitted as mementoes of the road which 
Shakespearean criticism has traversed since " Mucedorus," 
“Fair Em.” and “The Merry Devil of Edmonton" were 
bound together for Charles II.'s library as “Shakespeare, 
Vol. I." 

The introduction contains a lucid and succinct survey of 
the progress of criticisin in regard to each individual play, 
with a summary of the evidence, the nature of which has been 
largely modified by the preponderance of a psychological ele- 
ment in the investigation. It is, indeed, finally on a psycho- 
logical issue that the question turns. Identities of phrase, 
like the 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds, 
of " Edward III." r1. ii.. prove nothing save that the unknown 
author of that splendjdly poetical play was familiar with 
Shakespeare's sonnets in MS., and even far subtler resem- 
blances of manner seldom carry us beyond a single speech or 
scene. The Rebellion Scene in " Sir Thomas More " alone 
seems to us capable of serious comparison with Shakespeare 
for psychological and dramatic insight. 

There are four things which pre-eminently distinguish 
Shakespeare's dramatic work among that of his contem- 
poraries—an extraordinarily intense, sustained, and varied 
realization of character, a singular fineness and boldness of 
moral judgment, an absence of material horrors and of super- 
natural machinery, and an altogether unequalled command of 
his instrument of poetic language, whether verse or prose. 
It is easy enough to point out the absurdities of Shakespeare's 
plots: it is less easy to show by what magic he transinutes 
them. No one of Shakespeare's contemporaries comes near 
him in integrity of itnagination: he was the greatest dramatic 
architect among the Elizabethans, capable both of conceiving 
the structure and of perfectly providing for every detail of 
utility or beauty out of the plentitude of life that was in him. 
But the wider one's knowledge of Elizabethan dramatic 
literature, the more obviously uncritical it appears to claim 
for his hand every unfathered splendour even when most 
closely resembling his manner. Mr. Brooke seems to state 
the case fairly when he says :— 

During his long and many sided connexion with the stage, the poet- 
manager would doubtless have had occasion to retouch and refine much 
of the inferior work which came to his company. Several of the 
canonical plays bear witness that Shakespeare did. indeed, follow this 
usual Elizabethan practice; but his acknowledged works would not 
naturally, and do not, include his slight or casual revisionary labours. 
It is at present a thoroughly permissible belief, though one which can 
hardly be strengthened into certainty, that some of the splendid 
passages in the best apocryphal plays are thus the hasty and fragmentary 
creation of the master’s hand. | 
P The volume consists of “ Arden of Feversham,” “ Locrine,” 

Edward III.,” '" Mucedorus,” “The First Part of Sir John 
Oldcastle,’ " Thomas Lord Cromwell" “The London 
Prodigal,” “The Puritan,” “A Yorkshire Tragedy,” " The 
Merry Devil of Edmonton," “ Fair Em,” “The Two Noble 
Kinsmen,” “ The Birth of Merlin," ' Sir Thomas More." The 
editor, after summing up the case for each play, adventures 
one or two plausible, independent attributions. The volume 
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is completed by an exhaustive and well arranged bibliography, 
and by a few brief notes—too few indeed. We should have 
welcomed one on “ Edward III." 1. ii. 117, 

Since Letherne Adam till this youngest howre. 
Every play, except ‘Sir Thomas More," has its facsimile 
title-page. 


The Life of Tolstoy: First Fifty Years. By AYLMER MAUDE, 
(10s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Englishmen who really know Russian can be counted on 
the fingers, and Mr. Maude's perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage, combined with a long and intimate acquaintance with 
the author, has made him the recognized exponent of Tolstoy's 
writings and doctrines in England. In the present work we 
have a full and faithful narrative of the first half of the life. 
It stops short at what, for the sake of brevity, we may call 
the Conversion ; and the reader, as he lays it down, feels as 
one who has to wait a month for the ending of a sensational 
novel. 

We can here consider only the part that relates to educa- 
tion. We read many years ago a French account of the 
school of Yasno-Polyana, but we cannot recall the name of 
the author, and the work is not mentioned in the bibliographies 
appended to each chapter. In Mr. Maude's account there 
are many new particulars, and, what is more important, it is 
shown how the school was an attempt to carry out Tolstoy's 
philosophy of life. 

We start from Tolstoy’s definition of education—" a human 
activity having for its basis a desire for equality and the con- 
stant tendency to advance in knowledge." Opposites meet. 
and we may set against Tolstoy’s the definition of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, quoted bv a speaker at the Moral Congress, 
“a conspiracy of the older generation to impose themselves on 
the younger." Both reformers are equally dissatisfied with 
education as it is, but Tolstoy, anarchist as he is, endeavours 
to show us a more excellent wav. In his school no child was 
forced to learn what he disliked or when he disliked it. No 
register was kept, and a child was at liberty to come and go 
as he liked. There were no rewards or punishments, no 
competition of any kind, and utilitarian motives were wholly 
excluded. 

Tolstoy started his school with the profound conviction 
that whatever is is wrong. '' Schools are not only imperfect; 
they are noxious." All schools are based on authority, and 
the test of a good school is the absence of all compulsion. 
There is a vivid description, too long to reproduce, of the 
opening of a school day, beginning with a general scrimmage 
from which the more studious gradually emerge and are given 
books by the master. The wonder is not that the school 
came to an end after a few vears (a fact that we do not 
gather from the biography), but that it lasted as many weeks. 
The explanation is that there were never more than forty 
scholars on the roll, and the average attendance was under 
thirty, with four masters to look after them. We doubt not 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw himself could run a school under 
these conditions. Yet the blunders and failures of a genius 
are more instructive than commonplace successes, and Prof. 
Sadler was justified in naming Tolstoy among the great edu- 
cational reformers. We have no hesitation in preferring 
Yasno-Polyana to Christ's Hospital as Mr. Maude depicted 
it so late as 1874. The Russian serf was not only happier, 
but learnt more than the blue-coat boy. Tolstoy, like his 
master Rousseau, believed in natural goodness and the per- 
fectibility of the race if left to develop freely without the 
traminels of government and authority, and, however erroneous 
we may hold his belief to be. it is a better working creed for 
the schoolmaster than a belief in human depravity. 


Limen: a First Latin Book. By W. C. FLAMSTEAD 
WALTERS and R. S. Conway. (2s.6d. Murray.) 

A vast amount of pains has gone to the composition of this 
book, which was moulded in the study and elaborated in the 
workshop. The list of practical teachers whom the authors 
have called in aid fills more than a page» The first of the 
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professed objects is one on which all recent authors of Latin 
primers are in theory agreed—" to bring the pupil, as soon as 
possible, to the stage of reading Latin authors," and as to the 
second there would not be much dispute—"'to teach him as 
much as possible of the use of the forms of the language in 
and during the time that he is using them." The distinctive 
quality of " Limen ” is to be sought in the third object—" to 
use, as far as possible, the fruits of recent inquiry in historical 
and comparative grammar so as to simplify and enliven the 
harder rules of accidence and syntax." Prof. Conway's name 
is sufficient guarantee that the philology will be up to date, 
and his advisory committee have taken care that it shall not 
needlessly obtrude. Much rubbish and lumber of the public- 
school Latin primer has been swept away, and in its place 
we have such initial difficulties as gerund and gerundive and 
uses of the subjunctive treated at once simply and scientifically. 
The book is intended to provide a three years’ course for 
pupils who begin Latin at eleven or a two years’ course for 
older pupils, and to enable the pupil at the end to pass in 
Latin at any matriculation examination reckoned by the pro- 
fessors as the equivalent of “the Fourth Form Standard.” If 
the "Limen" were supplemented by the reading of some 
prose and verse authors, as Livy and Virgil. and also by some 
practice in continuous prose composition (here we have only 
short sentences), we believe the claim well founded, though it 
shows how modest are University requirements. 

The verb is rightly taken as the starting-point, beginning 
with the present indicative and the imperative, so that from 
the very first the pupil is practised in sentences. Cases of 
nouns are introduced as required, and so we gradually arrive 
at the complete declension and conjugation. The reading 
lessons are taken from Roman historv, and the authors tell 
us that each passage has been rewritten at least three times. 
Such care has not been wasted. 

At the authors' invitation we will add a few slight criticisms. 
Is appears to us often misused for hic or ille. “Is praetor 
(" that praetor "’); tu stas, is currit ; dixisti fore ut ii venirent." 
" Puellam amatam cogitat" is a doubtful rendering of “ He 
thinks of his lady-love"; and why, in the same story, is the 
wildly conjectural " Pollia" for Horace's nurse introduced ? 
Is there any good authority for " paulum = paulisper ” ? 
“ The last word of a pentameter is never a monosyllable " 
needs modification. A boy will not know that est counts as 
an enclitic. The treatment of conditional sentences is ex- 
cellent; but it cannot be maintained that "the may-be-yet 
type " (‘si hoc dicas erres ") must refer to future time. 

The book is well conceived and well carried out, and we are 
confident that it will repay the pains that authors and pub- 
lisher have bestowed upon it. 


Types of Floral Mechanism: a Selection of Diagrams 
and Descriptions of Common Flowers, arranged as 
an Introduction to the Systematic Study of Angio- 


sperms. By ARTHUR HARRY CHURCH. Part I., Types 
].-XII. January to April. (£1. 1s. net. Clarendon 
Press.) 


We have given in full the title of this livre de luxe, which 
is at the same time a practical introduction to botany, and no 
further explanation of its contents is needed than a brief 
reference to the introduction. The types have been selected 
as presenting features of special botanical interest and as 
common plants that can be grown or obtained without dif. 
ficulty. Under each plant allied flowers have been included. 
The work is entirely original, the result of observations made 
in the Oxford Garden, while the diagrams and illustrations 
are all from drawings made by the author. In the floral 
diagramsthe Eichlerian Convention has been followed. Histo- 
logical details are omitted, and only such features as can be 
seen with a low-power lens (the Zeiss a and A) are de- 
scribed. The work is in a sense elementary, but, like 
Chrystal's " Algebra," it is not for mere beginners, and in 
the text a tolerably wide acquaintance with botanical terms 
is assumed ; but Dr. Church has successfully avoided " the 
prosy abstruseness of the academic systematist." Dr. Church 
is well posted in the ancient literature of his subject, from 


Dioscorides downwards, and the notes are full of plant lore 
as to names and habitats. To take the first instance to hand, 
the young botanist must have often wondered why our 
Christmas rose was called black hellebore. He will here find 
the explanation. We get the name through the Latin from 
the Greek, and the common hellebore of Greek woodlands, 
the panacea for madness, had a purplish flower. Our only 
regret is that so valuable a class-book, so perfect an exemplar, 
showing the student how he should set to work in observing 
and in recording his observations, should be published at a 
prohibitive price. The full-page coloured illustrations, while 
they add greatly to the beauty of the work, are by no means 
an essential feature, and we hope to see before long a cheaper 
edition, with the text somewhat curtailed and the diagrams 
reduced in scale. If such a work could be produced at 5s., it 
would command a large sale. 


The Foundations of Liberty. By E. F. B. FELL. (5s. Methuen.) 

This is an attempt to found a new theory of political philosophy, of 
which the keystone is the idea of Personalism.  ** The reason," we are 
told, ** for the selection of this name is that the non-Socialist of this 
positive and moral creed, unlike those whom we have here styled In- 
dividualists, bases his claim to self-determination—v.e., his claim to 
freedom —on the transcendental fact of personality." While clinging to 
this transcendental fact, Mr. Fell seems to have forgotten his empirical 
facts. He assumes throughout that Socialism is the negation of free- 
dom, whereas nearly every Socialist dec!ares plainly that his aim is to 
secure the economic freedom of those who are the victims of a servile 
industrial system. 


Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century. Vols. I. and II. Edited 
by Prof. J. E. SPINGARN. (5s. each. Clarendon Press.) 

These are the first two volumes of the series, and carry us down to 
1685. Their object is to exhibit the transformation of the critical 
spirit in the transition from Sidney and Puttenham to Dryden and 
Temple. The general course of this evolution is sketched in an in- 
troduction of a hundred pages, the rest of the volumes being devoted 
to representative extracts from the critical writers of the period, with a 
few notes and appendixes To the special student of English literature 
the work will be valuable as illustrative of a special theme. To the 
general reader they may also have a value as presenting to him selec- 
tions from writers of whose works it is not worth his while, in many 
cases, to read the whole. 


My Story. By HALL Carne. (Heinemann.) 

We cannot do better than quote the concluding words of the Introduc- 
tion : ** Not so much an autobiography of my first twenty-five years as my 
grateful and affectionate story of those first friendships which have been 
the most precious reward of my literary life and the best things I have 
got for my books." To avoid the imputation of *' indolent reviewers," 
we may add that the book was read from title-page to colophon before 
endorsing this. The nucleus of the book was a brief memoir of 
D. G. Rossetti published shortly after the poets death, and half the 
volume is Rossetti’s story. This could not have been more lovingly 
and sympathetically told ; but it is painful reading, more painful than 
the story of Coleridge or De Quincey, and it is artistically a mistake 
as wholly out of proportion to the other contents. We catch glimpses 
of Ruskin, Robert Buchanan, Wilkie Collins, Henry Irving, and 
T. E. Brown, the greatest of Manxmen, but they flit as shadows across 
the background. The vivid sketch of early days in the Isle of Man 
and the most instructive record entitled ** I Become a Novelist,” 
make us wish that Mr. Caine had told us more about himselí—a rare 
thing in an autobiography. Was it to whet our curiosity that he dates 
the introduction from Khartoum, while he tells us not a word of his 
many travels except of a tour to America ? 


Studies and Memories. By SiR CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 
(7s. od. net. Constable.) 

A lively volume of essays reprinted from the 7?mes and other 
periodicals ; mostly on music, but including biographical sketches of 
Tennyson, Joachim, and other celebrities. The author combines 
Irish wit with Saxon common sense. 


Aspects of George Meredith, By RicitARD H. P. CURLE. 
(6s. Routledge.) 
** What do you read, my Lord?” 
** Words, words, words." 
Two early chapters in this book, which contain copious quotations 
from Meredith's verse, seem written in a spirit of genuine appreciation, 
and so convey some pleasure. In the final chapter Mr. Curle writes 
of his book as ‘‘an interpretation of certain striking features in 
Meredith's work as seen through the eyes of one as anxious after the 
ideal as the actual accomplishment. [For explanation see chapter i.] 
I may on occasions have read into Meredith's words thoughts that 
may not have been his, or at any rate not his with that especial 
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element in them in which has lain their ultimate value for me." This 
explains, perhaps, why these three hundred pages throw so little new 
light upon Meredith himself. Before it is considered as an expression 
of Meredith **as seen through the eyes” of Mr. Curle, we think the 
public have the right to ask that Mr. Curle should modify a style 
which admits of such a phrase as ‘‘the indefinite definity of eternity,” 
or such a confusion of metaphor as ** merged in the fluid and ever- 
widening circles of Nature, the poet mounts from strength to strength, 
flinging off from his teeming brain new and ever-changing impressions." 
These are not unfavourable specimen quotations. Had Mr. Curle 
stopped himself not only once, ‘‘a minute ago,” before page 38, but 
three hundred times, or nearly so, ‘* because I saw that I was drifting 
idly in a sea of abstract words, and we cannot well enough know how 
meaningless such words may be," his book might have proved of 
interest to the general public. 


Latoratory Arts. By (G. H. WooLLATT. (3s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

, Every teacher of science is only too frequently confronted with 
difficulties involved in the repair and adjustment of apparatus, or in the 
making of some simple device which may be required in lecture room 
or laboratory. Considerations of expense or time may stand in the 
way of putting the work into the hands of a professional apparatus 
maker and, apart from this, it is often desirable for educational 
reasons that the student or teacher should make the apparatus him- 
self. Since not all teachers are experts in manual operations, such as 
working in metal, wood, or glass, it must oíten happen that the 
apparatus is either not made at all or is put together in an unwork- 
manlike and rickety fashion. This book is an attempt to supply some 
simple instructions in the arts mentioned, and, in addition, it contains 
much useful information upon a great variety of subjects, from which 
we may select as examples bottle labelling, the care of laboratory iron 
work and of bench tops, useful cements, optical projection, and the 
making of lantern slides. On page 131 it would be well to state 
definitely that a good deposit of copper may be obtained if a current 
density of 4 to 10 amperes per square foot is employed, thus eliminating 
any possibility of failure in the electrotyping process. The addition of 
carbon bisulphide to a silver-plating solution (page 156) is to be depre- 
cated, since the management of such a solution is not easy, and it is 
only employed when bright deposits are required. The use of alum 
solution as a heat screen (page 165) is not more efiective than water 
itself. The book is full of useful information, and should be in the 
possession of every science master. 


A Treatise on Chemistry. Vol. Al: 
Roscoe and C. SCHORLEMMER. 
Macmillan.) 

A great revival of interest in the chemistry of the metals has taken 
place within the last twenty years, with the result that this important 
branch of the science has been enormously enriched by the labours of 
a host of investigators. As the third edition of this book appeared 
ten years ago it is obvious that much revision and great additions had 
become necessary. Sir Henry Roscoe and Dr. Harden have indeed 
accomplished an arduous undertaking in bringing up to date the great 
descriptive treatise with which every English chemist is so familiar, 
and our examination of its contents has proved the thoroughness of 
their work. The references to original papers will be very welcome 
to students, but might, perhaps, with advantage have been still more 
numerous. The space allotted to the general consideration of alloys 
—viz., sixteen pages—is rather small when their enormous importance 
is taken into account, and here also references are not so plentiful as 
we think they should be. On page 65 we find it stated that the 
electrical resistance of metals at absolute zero would also be zero. 
Surely this has been refuted by recent work in that direction. If we 
may be permitted a grumble, it is to complain of the unwieldy form of 
the volume, which would have been much more convenient to handle 
if it had been divided, as formerly, into two parts. 


The Metals. By Sir H. E. 
Fourth Edition. (30s. net. 


Inorganic Chemistry. By E. J. Lewis. (Pp. 408. 5s. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Many plans have been followed by writers of text-books on elemen- 
tary chemistry in arranging the order of treatment, and Mr. Lewis has 
chosen that in which ** no compound of unknown composition could 
be employed for chemical purposes except with the object of determin- 
ing its composition." "The book is intended to be used as a supplement 
to the pupils’ own notes for revision of the work done in school, and 
it does not therefore contain much description of mere manipulation 
or instructions for performing experiments. The course appears to be 
excellent for intelligent boys who are not mere beginners, but the 
reviewer feels that much of the book—even of Part I. —is written over 
the heads of all but the most able boys. The ground covered is more 
than sufficient for the examinations of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board, the University Locals, and the London University 
Matriculation. The book appears to be very free from errors, and is 
well printed and illustrated. We cannot agree with the statement on 
page 155 that magnesium oxide is ** obviously" slaked on addition of 
water. On page 164 there is a disconcerting interchange in the proper 
order of several lines of the text. 


Practical Chemistry for Matriculation and Army Candidates. By G. 
MARTIN. (2s. net. Crosby Lockwood.) 

As the title indicates, this book provides a set of exercises in labora- 
tory work suited to the requirements of beginners in the subject. It 
covers the usual ground in giving instructions for a number of simple 
preparations, quantitative operations, including both simple gravimetric 
work and volumetric experiments involving the use of standard solu- 
tions of acid and alkali, and a few easy tests for the identification of 
common substances. Whilst agreeing with the author that slipshod 
work ought to be discouraged, we doubt the practicability of the advice 
given to teachers, **to insist on an accuracy of at least ‘2 per cent." 
in quantitative work. It must be borne in mind that the students 
who are likely to use such a book as this are little more than beginners. 
Indeed the author must admit that his qualitative experiment on pages 
IS and 16—which is intended to show that water is produced when 
hydrogen is burned in air—is open to criticism, for he does not suggest 
drying the hydrogen before it is burned. On page 57 instructions are 
given for finding the loss of weight per cent. and the volume of gas 
evolved when marble is treated with acid. No precautions to prevent 
dissolution of the gas in the water of the siphon bottle are mentioned, 
and none to prevent the escape of water vapour from the reaction flask. 
It is difficult to reconcile such omissions with the demand for an 
accuracy of ^2 per cent. We also notice occasional looseness of ex- 
pression, as on page 106, where an exercise is headed, ** To find the 
grams of sodium carbonate in I litre of that salt." The book provides 
a useful course of practical work for elementary students, and the 
blemishes may easily be removed by an experienced teacher. 


The Book of Nature Study. Vol. I. Edited by BRETLAND FARMER. 
(7s. 6d. net. Caxton Publishing Company.) 

This work, to be completed in six volumes, is intended as a practical 
guide for the young student of Nature, at once scientific and popular. 
Each section will be contributed by a specialist, who has at the same 
time qualified himself for the task by experience as a teacher. The 
first volume treats of the animal world —mammals, birds, reptiles and 
fish, insects, &c. Physiology claims by right the first place, but habits 
and functions, history and development are not neglected, and inter- 
spersed are useful hints on the best ways of collecting and preserving, 
museums, and aquaria. The illustrations are numerous and all have 
been specially prepared. The coloured prints are most attractive, but 
the carefully drawn models in black and white will be most valued by 
the teacher. The chief contributor to the present volume is Mr. 
Pycraft, of the British Museum. As a zoologist he is impeccable, but 
we may presume to criticize his English. Split inhinitives and hanging 
participles—** having now traced an attempt may be made "—are petty 
annoyances which mar an excellent piece of work. 


Astronomy of To-day. By Cecil G. Dot MEGE, LL.D., F.R. A.S. 
(Seeley & Co.) 

This is a most entertaining and readable book on popular 
astronomy. It can be read from cover to cover, without losing 
interest, because the author has taken ‘‘the facts and theories of as- 
tronomy out of those mathematical forms which repel the general 
reader." The few diagrams introduced are intended to serve as a 
pictorial aid, in case the wording of the text should not have perfectly 
conveyed the desired meaning. The illustrations add greatly to the 
value of the book, and especial attention is called to the marvellous 
representation of the corona, as it appeared on August 30, 1905, de- 
lineated in water-colours by the French artist, Mlle. Andrée Moch. 
Only one who has seen a total eclipse of the sun can appreciate how 
successful the artist has been in reproducing the matchless silvery 
light which surrounds the sun, but can only be seen during the few 
precious moments of totality. As the author of the book states in 
his preface, the frontispiece ‘Sis the work of the artist as distinct 
from the scientist.” The historical aspects of astronomy are not 
overlooked. Thus the matter-of-fact way in which we are looking 
forward to the reappearance of Halley’s famous comet is contrasted 
with the portentous appearance in 1066. As the author states, *‘ the 
chroniclers with one accord have delighted to relate that the Normans, 
guided by a comet, invaded England.” This is the same comet we are 
expecting in the spring of 1910, according to the calculations of Messrs. 
P. H. Cowell and A. C. D. Crommelin of the Greenwich Observatory. 
At its reappearance, there will be no alarm as in the olden times, 
because we have learned by means of the spectroscope and photography 
something of the nature and characteristics of these wanderers in space. 
That the book is thoroughly up to date is evidenced by the foot-note 
on page 232, in which attention is drawn to the very latest discovery in 
the planetary world. This was the detection of an eighth satellite of 
Jupiter, made while Mr. P. Melotte, of the Greenwich Observatory, 
was examining a photographic plate taken there on February 28, 1908. 
However, in referring to the recent photographs of Mars taken by Mr. 
Lampland at the Flagstaff Observatory, Arizona, the author does not 
seem to be aware of a fact which rather detracts from their value. 
According to those who have actually seen the photographs in question, 
they are so minute as to cover only a space equal to the head of a 
large pin. Even when magnified to the utmost, their diameter does 
not exceed the three-sixteenth part of an inch... Consequently, there 
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must be some difficulty in tracing the network of canals on such a 
minute surface. The final chapters on the stars and the stellar uni- 
verse contain an entertaining account of the recent investigations and 
discoveries made by scientists. In conclusion, the author gives a very 
graphic account of various theories as to the beginning and end of 
things, the latter being founded on Flammarion's book, ** La Fin du 
Monde," and that brilliant flight of scientific fancy, as the author terms 
it, entitled, ** The Time Machine," by Mr. H. G. Wells. 


The Romance of the Sky. By C. J. GRIFFITH. (Routledge.) 

The author has adopted the somewhat unusual plan of explaining 
his subject through the medium of imaginary conversations between 
himself and various famous astronomers from the time of Ptolemy 
onwards. He has succeeded in producing an interesting account 
of the principles which underlie the science and of the order in which 
these principles were developed and became generally accepted. It is 
not a book for the student of astronomy, but rather for the general 
reader, who, we think, will find it worth his attention. In the glos- 
sary, on page I4I, we note the following statement :—** It has been 
proved that light travels at about 185,000 miles in a second of time; 
electricity alone travels at a greater speed, unless we allow first place 
to thought.” It would have been better to have omitted all that fol- 
lows the word ** time.” 


Algebra for Secondary Schools. By CHARLES Davison, Sc. D. 
(63. Cambridge University Press.) 

Dr. Davison's book covers the ground up to and including the ex- 
ponential and logarithmic series. The work is very thorough, the 
examples plentiful, and them atter well arranged. For choice we 
should have preferred an earlier introduction of simple equations as 
giving the first raison d'etre to algebra: the method of division by 
arrangement of terms, when the divisor contains two terms, instead of 
by long division, is useful, but we do not see it noted ; while the 
method of detached coefficients, which is a doubtful saving of time, 
finds a place. These are, however, merely minor points; the text- 
book strikes us as being a thoroughly satisfactory one. and we are 
specially glad to note the place taken by graphs as an illustration and 
not an end in themselves. 


Choosing a Career. By DUNCAN Cross. (2s. 6d. net. Cassell.) 

This is a practical guide, with a full account of the necessary pre- 
paration, the entrance examinations, the approximate cost, and probable 
initial salaries of the various professions and callings. We have tested 
the chapter on Schoolmastering and find it accurate, though some- 
thing more might have been said of preparatory schools, the most 
lucrative branch, and the Joint Agency, which ts not run for profit, 
should have been mentioned. 


Jack's Reference Book. An Encyclopædia : a Medical, Legal, Social, 
Educational, and Commercial Guide. (3s. 6d. net. Jack.) 

We noticed favourably this Cyclopedia when it appeared in 1905 
under the title of ** Pannell's Reference Book.” It has now been en- 
larged by more than a hundred pages, revised and brought up to date. 
Though printed on light paper, it weighs nearly 4 Ib. and is one of the 
cheapest publications we know. 


Deutscher Keformlesebuch. Herausgegeben von D. LL. SAVORY. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. Savory is a “ whole-hogger," and this reading book is an appli- 
cation of the direct method in all its rigour. From title-page to 
colophon we have noted but two English words—‘‘ table” and 
*' millet-sop.” To compose a vocabulary on this principle is indeed 
dancing in chains on a tight-rope. The meaning is given generally by 
a more or less close synonym—as Ding = Sache ; or by a definition, as 
Furst = [errscher eines Landes. Sometimes it is left to be guessed 
by the context, as ** Fenster : die Sonne scheint durch das Fenster.” 
We doubt ourselves whether the game is worth the candle. Even 
Mr. Savory is battled by words like dzeser—defined as a demonstrative, 
and is it worth while to beat about the bush in order to establish 
the connexion in the pupils mind between Æichke and “oak”? 
Further, the MWorterverzeichnis cannot do more than indicate ap- 
proximate meanings: it does not, for instance, distinguish Furst and 
Prinz, Zimmer and Stube, Teil and Stick. Schon = bereits will not 
enable the pupil to understand schon gut. With this demurrer, we 
can heartily recommend these thirty simple anecdotes taken from 
German history, each furnished with its proper accompaniment of 
questions and grammar. The phonetic transcripts have had the benefit 
of Prof. Vietor’s revision. 


In the Beginning ; being the Book of Genesis told to Children. By 
S. B. Macy. Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. (7s. 6d. net. 
T. Seeley Clark.) 

“There is no fairy story that can compare in charm and wonder.” 
Agreed. ‘* The teller is happy in being able to say ‘yes’ to that oft- 
repeated question of the child, ‘Is it true?'"  ** Renuit negitatque 
Sabellus." Is it true that God cut a rib out of Adam to make Eve, 
that He walked with them in the garden, &c.? How such questions 
should be answered is another matter ; but even the Bishop of London, 
who contributes a laudatory introduction, would not sanction an un- 
qualified affirmative. 


The references at the end of the volume to 


Clodd, Driver, Delitsch, are, to say the least, incongruous. This pre- 
liminary criticism hardly aflects our estimate of the book: all would 
agree that, in the first. instance, whether comments follow or not, the 
teller should adhere as closely as possible to the text. *'* Here is a 
story-book that thy Father hath written for thee,” is his proper atti- 
tude. Mrs. Macy has succeeded in translating the Book of Genesis 
into the language of childhood, and she has been well seconded by 
Mr. Charles Kobinson’s beautiful illustrations. We admire, in par- 
ticular, the simple poems at the end of the chapters. Here is a sample, 
on Deborah : 
* Now in the glory 
/ Of God's sweet rest 
Lives she, of Nurses 
Dearest and best." 


The stories of Potiphar’s wife and of Sodom are skilfully bowdlerized, 
but it would have been wiser to pass by the rite of circumcision, 


Principles and Methods tn the Study of English Literature. By 
WILLIAM MACPHERSON. (2s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
We are glad to see in a permanent form ** The Psychologic Basis of 

Literary Study " and ** The Place of Lyric Poetry in the Teaching of 

English Literature,” two articles that appeared in this journal. Chapters 

on the Study of the Essay, Fiction, and Drama, and one on General 

Method complete this well thought out volume, which is full of sug- 

gestions for the teacher. 


Elementary Latin. By F. J. TERRY. (2s. Methuen.) 

The scheme of this beginner's book is to start with a simple narrative 
—‘* Villa mea in Surreia est. Non procul a villa est via et in via saepe 
ambulo "—with a full vocabulary, and to found on the narrative similar 
sentences, Latin-English and English-Latin. As the narratives are 
original, it is possible to carry on the grammar fart passu. "Thus in the 
first term we have a stem verbs and a and o stem nouns. The scheme 
is sound and well carried out. We note a good sprinkling of misprints, 
which should be corrected in a second edition. 


Illustrations of English Literature from Crabbe to Beddoes. 
By G. B. SELLON. (1s. 4d. H. Marshall.) ! 

The poems are excellently chosen : thus we could not conceive fo 
the purpose a happier selection than the decade from Wordsworth. 
We think it a mistake to have included prose. Only thirteen prose 
passages are given, and these are quite inadequate to represent the 
half century. Among the poets, the chief omission that we notice is 
Cowper. 


From Island to Empire: a Short History of the Expansion of Eng- 
land by Force of Arms. By JOHN S. C. BRIDGE, with Intro- 
duction by Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE. (6s. net. Chatto & Windus.) 

The story of the warlike expansion of England from the Armada to 
the Boer War is succinctly and clearly told in twelve chapters, illus- 
trated by maps and plans. The book will appeal chiefly to the student 
of military history ; but it is well adapted for a sixth form or a holiday 
task. 


Chaucer's Prologue and Knights Tale. Edited by M. BENTINCK 
SMITH, M.A. (2s. 6d. Cambridge University Press.) 

This small volume amply justifies the plea which its author, ‘‘ who 
can only claim to be a lover of Chaucer,” makes for its existence. We 
have seen no introduction to Chaucer's works which we can so heartily 
recommend to secondary or primary school teachers as the suggestive 
essay which precedes the text. Chaucer’s relation to his age, both at 
home and abroad, is admirably sketched. The points we could have 
wished otherwise are insignificant beside our recognition of the merits 
of this brief but sufficient study. There is no reason why, with the 
very slight and easily mastered apparatus here provided, Chaucer's 
poetry should not be approached directly and with delight by a reader 
of quite slender philological attainments. We hope that the knell will 
soon be rung for well meaning and desperately dreary attempts to 
retell Chaucer, forsooth, in modern prose. The volume is provid 
with notes, a bibliography, and a glossary, which would have been 
more valuable if etymologies had been given. 


John Walker & Co., of Farringdon House, Warwick Lane, send us 
specimens of their Æ.rpert Manuscript Books. The pages are pet- 
forated, and can be readily transferred to special empty cases. Thus 
the student can keep one day-book going and post his separate ledgers 
for classics, history, &c. The cases are stout and will last a lifetime, 
and refills may be purchased at a cheap rate. The sole defect is that 
the books will not keep quite flat when open. 


We would call attention to Messrs. Blackie's series of S/orzes to be 
Read, a list of which will be found under ‘ Books of the Month.” 
Nothing but standard literature is admitted. Most of the volumes, 
like ** The Cricket on the Hearth," are entire works, and those which 
are abridged or parts, as the ‘‘ Gulliver's Travels" or the * Arabian 
Nights," are still complete in themselves. This is infinitely to be 
preferred to a book of selections, and the strong binding will secure 
that the volumes, if not lost, will be treasured in the boy's library. 


Messrs. Cassell send us specimens of Leéts’s Diaries for 1909. We 
can speak from long use and never want any better diaries. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


** Nutt's Juvenile Library.”— For Ais Father's Honour. By J.G. 
Row. (2s. 6d.)—His father is a miner, driven mad by a blow on the 
head, and restored to his senses by another blow. During the inter- 
vening five years he lives as a wild man of the woods.  '* Frank sprang 
forward with an ecstatic cry : * Father! Father ! have you recovered 
your reason?’ ‘Certainly I have, my boy.'" Hevery quickly pulled 
round, and father and son lived happily ever after. It would not be 
easy to pack more impossible horrors into a volume for juveniles. 

* Nutt's Juvenile Library.”—form ///. B. | By URsurA TEMPLE, 
(2s. 6d.)—lt is a relief to turn from a half-crown ** dreadful" to an 
innocent little story of a girls’ high school, in which the arch-villain of 
the piece is a girl who allows the heroine to be suspected of a pec- 
cadillo. That such a hardened rogue would have left her initialed 
notes inside the torn encyclopiedia is hardly probable. 

Pecp-in-the- World. By F. E. CRiCHTYON. (3s. 6d. E. Arnold).— 
“ Peep-in-the- World '' is the German nickname of a little English 
girl who passes a year with her uncle in an old feudal castle. — ** Anch 
io fuin Arcadia " is the afterword as we lay down this delightful child's 
pastoral, Peter Fink (the watchmaker), Knut (the dwarf cobbler), 
Pastor Lindemann, and his blind niece, who paints for the children 
word-pictures, and the Baron himself, a bear who dances in chains for 
his pretty niece, all fleet the time as ia the golden age. All is 
echt Deutsch—a genuine world touched by the glamour of romance. 
The title is not a happy rendering of ** Guck-in-die- Welt." 

The Pageant of British History. Described by J. EDWARD PARROT. 
(6s. net.  Nelson.)— Mr. Parrot, in a modest preface, presents himself 
as showman of this gorgeous picture gallery, and, undoubtedly, the 
main attraction will be the reproduction in colour of great historical 
pictures by J. W. M. Turner, G. F. Watts, Lord Leighton, Millais, 
Stantield, and living R.A.’s. Of these there are thirty-two and as 
many full-page illustrations in black and white. These vary greatly in 
quality. The frontispiece, Sir John Gilbert's ‘* Henry VIII. and Car- 
dinal Wolsey,” is finely reproduced ; but in some the reds are too 
staring and the reds and purples do not quite harmonize. The photo- 
graph of (Queen Victoria at St. Paul's is a blur—the one real blot 
on a sumptuous gift-book, which, pace the Times, would by our 
fathers have been thought cheap at a guinea. 

Red-Cap Adventures. By S. R. Crockett. (6s. A. & C. Black.) 
—This is a sequel to ** Ked-Cap Tales,” noticed amongst last year's 
Christmas Books. The stories retold in the second series are from 
““Ivanhoe,” ** The Fortunes of Nigel,” ‘Quentin Durward,” and 
‘The Pirate." The chorus is the same— Sweetheart, lugh John, 
Sir Toady Lion, and Maid Margaret, and the comments, unlike those 
of a Greek chorus, are always to the point and expressed in the 
vernacular. There are sixteen full-page illustrations in colour by 
Allan Stewart. The figures are excellent, except Rebecca, though 
the drawing is better than the colouring. Mr. Crockett has been con- 
tent tu act as the schoolmaster to bring our children to Scott, and he 
has his reward. 

The Bull of the Kraal. By Dupiey Kipp. (6s. A. & C. Black.) 
—The author of ** Savage Childhood " has made out of that scientific 
Study a capital story book for children, named after Mehleka, heir to 
à Kafir chief, and cne of seventy-seven. Heaven lies about the infancy 
of the Katir no less than of the European, and the games, the practical 
Jokes, tears and laughter of the Kraal nursery will touch the heart of 
the English child. Miss Agnes Goodall has furnished very pretty 
illustrations. 

Lhe Royalise Brothers. By the Rev. E. E. CLARK. (2s. 6d. 
S. P.C. K.)—A tale of the Great Rebellion which reaches its climax in 
the sieve of Colchester. The plot is simple—two cavaliers, far nobile 
fratrum, in love with one fair maiden, but it is simply and graphically 
told. Had she, however, resembled her portrait, she would not have 
served for the Helen of the romance. 

Sintram and his Companions. Translated by A. C. FARQUHARSON. 
With twenty Illustrations by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. (7s. 6d. net. 
Methuen. )—Nearly a century has passed since Fouqué leapt into fame 
with his ** Sintram " and nearly four score years since it was first trans- 
lated into English. The time was ripe for a new and more faithful 
translation, and the illustrator has caught the weirdness of the romance, 
though he fails to imitate the solemn stateliness of the Dürer etching 
which inspired it. It is a beautiful volume, and the design of the 
binding is specially to be commended. 

Animals at Home. By W. P. WrEsTELL, F.L.S. (35. 6d. Dent.) 
—These are papers reprinted from the Band of Mercy, in which the 
commonest forms of canine life are autobiographically described. Mr. 
Westell has a true fecling for our dumb friends, but now and again he 
gushes, as when he is ** enthused at the sudden bugle-call of the Chiff- 
chaft.” The book is fully illustrated, mostly with photographs. "We 
could have spared Miss Corelli's introduction and the prayer to be used 
against vivisectionists. 

The Land of Enchantment. Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
(5s. net.  Cassell)— The stories from Herodotus, the Edda, and 
other sources have appeared in Little Folks, and so have the illustra- 


* 


tions, but these, as here reproduced from the original drawings, are a 
new revelation of Mr. Rackham's pre-eminence as a black-and-white 
artist. Ben the Sailor holding the lobsters strung on his fishing-rod 
over his shoulder, and the turtle trotting behind attached by a string, 
which is engraved on the binding, is a true masterpiece. The book is 
handsomely got up and singularly cheap. 

The Golden Girdle. By Lieut.-Colonel A. F. MOCKLER-FERRY- 
MAN. (6s. A. & C. Black.)—Colonel Mockler-Ferryman, whose nar- 
ration of travels and adventures in the Soudan, Nigeria, and West 
Africa, are well known, here breaks new ground and gives a rattling 
tale of the perils and fighting of a lad of eighteen just plucked for 
Sandhurst in quest of the girdle of Sophana, a queen of ancient 
Babylon. We may doubt whether Waltcr Henderson learnt to speak 
Arabic and to read and translate readily cunciform inscriptions in less 
than nine months, and whether his uncle of the British Museum dis- 
covered by the help of hieroglyphics the existence of the Golden 
Girdle ; but, granted the data, the story goes on all fours, and the 
fighting, which looms large in the novel, is told by an expert. 

Peeps at Many Lands: Iceland. By Mrs. DISNEY LEITH. (ts. 6d. 
net. A. & C. Black.)—The author has repeatedly visited Iceland and 
chats pleasantly about the manners, occupations, and institutions of the 
natives. The water-colour illustrations by the author and W. A. 
Wemyss are of varying merit. The figures are good, but the water, 
doubtless through the fault of the reproduction, is not well rendered. 
It is misleading to tell children that Icclandic is the parent of 
English. 

Lhe Children’s Book of Celtic Stories. By ELIZABETH W. GRIER- 
SON. Illustrations by ALLAN STEWART. (6s. A. & C. Black.)— 
Miss Grierson has culled the best of the old Celtic romances—old, 
though till less than a century ago they existed only in oral tradition. 
They show that even Mr. Lang cannot exhaust the infinite variety of 
fairyland. The Irish sagas have a wildness and melancholy grace of 
their own. The sea-king’s daughter from over the sea betrays to her 
lover the heel of Achilles—here a mole in her father’s foot—and the 
old man who guides the prince when landed on his own island is not 
swallowed, like Jonah, by a whale, but catches and swallows seven 
whales. Mr. Stewart is an admirable colourist. 

The Dwindleberry Zoo. By G. E. Farrow. (Ss. Blackie.)— 
A delightful blend of ** Jungle Tales" and **Alice in Wonderland." 
One touch of Nature, in plain prose a nap on the top of a dose of 
natural history, makes Koderick akin with a whole Noah's ark of beasts 
and birds, and the humour is well sustained and illuminated by the 
pencil of Gordon Browne. 

A Lad of Grit. By Percy F. WESTERMAN, (2s. 6d. Blackie.)— 
A spirited story of adventure chiefly on the seas. It is not very clear 
why Sir Owen Wentworth made it so extremely difficult for his son to 
claim his inheritance; but, as all comes right in the end, we need not 
quarrel with his methods, and Aubrey's career is exciting to follow. 
There are some good illustrations. 

The Wizard’s Wand. By HAROLD AVERY. (2s. 6d. Nelson.)— 
A mixture of the humorous and pathetic, and very good reading. 
The mystification of the Mapleton family over the identity of the 
automaton is well contrived, and Cousin Anthony is a lovable person 
notwithstanding his hopeless fecklessness. The scene where Dr. Dun- 
berry falls a victim to ‘* Pigs to Market ” is delightful. 

The Wolf Patroi. By JOHN FINNEMORE. (3s. 6d. A. & C. 
Black.)—This story tells how two sets of boys ot different ranks in 
life formed themselves into patrols after Baden Powell's instructions, 
the excellent work they did, and the good feeling that was established 
between them. It is a capital book for boys, and they will all enjoy it. 
There are etfective coloured illustrations by H. M. Paget. 

Dauntless Patty. By E. L. HAvERFIELD. (3s. 6d. llenry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton.)— Patty is indeed a dauntless young person, 
and deserves credit for an entirely novel method of stopping a runaway 
pony. She does not show much sense in the opening scenes, but 
turns out to be quite a nice girl, much to be preferred to the school- 
fellows who show such hostility to her. Girls will be interested in 
seeing how and why the unfriendly ones are all won over to Patty’s 
side. The illustrations are nothing if not brilliant. 

Lhe Grey Fox of Holand. Vy Tom Bevan. (2s. Nelson.)— This 
gives a good picture of the miseries of Holland in 1576 when the 
people, under the leadership of William of Orange, were trying to 
throw off the Spanish yoke. ‘The Grey Fox" is one of William's 
most trusted captains, and his adventures are most exciting. 

A Courageous Girl, Bessie MARCHANT. (3s. 6d.  Blackie.)— 
A bright, readable story, though one doubts if a girl who had just spent 
three years at school in England could, on her return to the home of her 
childhood, so immediately have taken up the work of a sheep range in 
Uruguay, that she could direct the shepherds, lasso the sheep, and 
make arrangements for the shearing. Apart from this, the story is 
good and well written, and effectively illustrated by W. Rainey. 

Mr. Midshipman Glover, R.N. By T. T. JEANS. (Ss. Blackie.) 
—A rattling story of pirate pursuit and capture. Though it is told by 
several people, the account is not confused, and the reader’s attention 
will be chained to its pages till the finish. Mr. Midshipman Glover's 
views are delightfully natural, and he and the gruff, kind-hearted doctor, 
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and Jones the quarter-master, all win our friendly regard. E. S. Hodg- 
son's illustrations are good. 

From Powder Monkey to Admiral. By W. H. KINGSTON. (3s. 6d. 
Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)— This is a new edition, 
with an introduction by Dr. Macaulay, the founder of the Boy's Own 


Paper, the story having been written to appear in its pages. It has 
some good coloured illustrations by A. Webb. 
Barclay of the Guides. By HERBERT STRANG. (5s. Henry 


Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)—One of the best boys’ books of 
the year and one which will find favour everywhere. Barclay is an 
English boy stolen in his childhood by a Pathan chief and brought up 
by him as his son. Bred in the Pathan modes of life. he has practically 
become one of them, but his ** Feringhi" blood shows itself in a direct- 
ness and decision that, combined with his fearlessness, enable him to 
play a leading part when occasion serves. The story begins just before 
the outbreak of the Mutiny, and Ahmed, as Barclay is called, who has 
won a place in Lumsden's Guides by his good shooting and firm seat, 
does good service at the siege of Delhi. Needless to say, his path 
bristles with dangers from the time he leaves his hill village till after 
the fall of Delhi. The description of this is most vigorous, and makes 
a telling finish to a thoroughly good story. The illustrations show good 
drawiny and rich colouring. 

Nathalie’s Chum, by ANNA CHAPIN Kay (3s. 6d., Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton), is a brightly written story ot nothing 
in particular. It is quite pleasant reading for an idle hour, but 
does not rouse us to any enthusiasm. -Nathalie appears to have 
several chums, and we cannot help wishing that she would not in her 
emphatic moments address them by all their Christian names and sur- 
names, too. We must confess that Fizzums rather bores us, but, on 
the other hand, there are no foolish flirtations, and the chums are on 
happy, friendly terms. The book has coloured illustrations. 

The Bending of a Twig. By DEsMOND COKE. (5s. Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)— That this story, now partly re- 
written, should have already passed through five editions speaks well 
for its popularity. The author is an ardent lover of his old school, and 
truly it says much for the school if a boy, brought up like Lycidas, was 
able to pass through it without being bullied out of his life. lis ad- 
miration of Russell, who is a very poor sort of creature, seems rather 
inexplicable. The illustrations, by H. M. Brock, are rather hard in 
colour. 

The King’s Signet. By Eiza F. POLLARD. (2s. Blackie.)—A 
new edition of an interesting story of the Huguenots, with excellent 
illustrations by G. Demain Hammond. 

How Canada was Won. By Captain F. S. BRERETON. (6s. 
Blackie.)—Indians and backwood fighting are always attractive to the 
boyish mind, and Captain Brereton’s book will meet with a ready 
welcome. He has chosen the year 1756 for the opening of his story, 
when the French were stirring up their Indian allies to drive the 
British out of Canada. His hero, Steve Mainwaring, is a fine young 
fellow, and the various perils which assail him should satisfy the most 
exacting reader. His defence of the hill near Lake St. George is 
most exciting, and the long list of actions in which he has taken part 
come to a triumphant end in Wolfe's capture of (Quebec. W. Kainey’s 
illustrations are very good. 

Lhe Lost Column. By Captain CHARLES GirsoN. (6s. Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. )— This is a story of the Boxer rebellion 
and the lost column is Admiral Seymour’s force which tried to relieve 
the legations at Pekin. The hero, Gerald Wood, who has taken 
shelter with his family in the Concessions at Tientsin, determines to 
go in search of the Admiral’s force: disguised, by a past master in 
the art, as a Chinese boy of the lower class, he ventures into the native 
city. It is rather a weak point that he has no plan at all of how he 
is to get his information, but strays aimlessly about and nearly loses 
his life several times, but it is well worth while to follow the narra- 
tive of his failures and ultimate success, for it is thoroughly interest- 
ing, and every one will enjoy making acquaintance with Mr. Wang 
and Mr. Solomon Tite. The illustrations give fine effects of rich 
colour. 

The Silter Hand. By ErizA F. POLLARD. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) 
—The scene is laid in India in the days when Warren Hastings was 
Governor and when France was seeking, by the aid of the native 
princes, to regain some of her lost power. There are materials for an 
exciting tale, but Miss Pollard hardly shows her usual skill in the use 
of them. The story is told in a desultory fashion, with many moralizings 
by the way, and the heroine does not arouse our interest. She is first 
described as a young girl, though she talks like a woman, and then as 
a child, but is not quite like either. India is a land of mysteries, but 
the supernatural attraction that Ursula has for Scindia's horse strikes 
us as absurd. The story is nicely illustrated by W. Rainey. 

The Jsland Traders. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD. (3s. 6d. 
Blackie.) —When Raymond Fairfax made a special study of the 
Melanesian languages without knowing why, he let himself in for 
a series of startling adventures which Mr. Macdonald describes in 
a most telling fashion. The real aim of the traders is to forestall the 
French and Germans in the annexation of the New Scotiasin the name 
of Australia. The game of bluff is played with great eflect, aided hy 


Raymond’s gift of tongues and the reckless daring of the traders. 
There are some good illustrations by Charles M. Sheldon. 

Chums, 1908. (8s. Cassell.) —Chums seems even fuller than usual 
of varied entertainment for boys, and probably many girls would greatly 
prefer it to the milder literature provided for them. There are seven 
serial stories of the most thrilling description, and, indeed, there are 
few among the 1,140 pages which do not provide interest or amuse- 
ment, and the numerous and spirited illustrations help to make up 
a most attractive volume. Among the writers we notice Walkey, 
Leighton, Bloundelle, Burton, and other well known names, while 
Paul Hardy and Gordon Browne figure largely in the illustrations. 
With such a large amount of fiction it is surprising how much in the 
way of sport, games, and other amusements finds a place. The boy 
must be hard to please who does not find something to suit him here. 
In the full-page coloured illustrations, ** Hunting in the Frozen North " 
and the frontispiece are specially good. 

Alice in Wonderland. Illustrated by HARRY ROUNTREE. (6s. net. 
Nelson.) — For those who like ** Alice" reillustrated, here is a large- 
type children's edition full of coloured illustrations. As we might 
expect, the best of Mr. Rountree's work shows itself in the animals : 
the mouse with the long sad tale, the mock turtle, the fiying pigs, and 
so on, are all excellent ; but Alice is commonplace and doll-like, and 
the Hatter has grown vulgar since we knew him. We turn with a sigh 
of relief to our old well-thumbed edition. Perhaps we are conservative 
old fogies, but the children decide. 

The Little Robinson Crusoes. By HAROLD AVERY. Illustrated by 
HARRY ROUNTREE. (2s. 6d. Nelson.)—A dream adventure of two 
small children, with very happy illustrations by Mr. Rountree. Small 
children will be sure to enjoy it. 

A Midday in Command. By HARRY COLLINGWOOD, (6s. Blackie.)— 
A capital sea story, with adventures galore. Wherever the Middy goes 
something exciting is sure to follow—an attack by pirates, or the cap- 
ture of a slaver, or some other incident which gives him a chance to 
show his valour, tempered by discretion. After all, he accomplishes so 
much that his good opinion of himself is justiticd, and this account of 
his exploits is much to be commended. There are some very good 
effects in E. S. Hodgson’s illustrations. Thesea monster is a most un- 
canny creature, but Grenvile’s shot would scarcely have lodged in 
its eye. 

Daughters of the Dominion. By BESSIE MARCHANT. (5s. Blackie.) 
—A pleasantly written story of a girl whose strong character and de- 
termination to do her best wherever she happens to find herself carry 
her through a good many troubles and dangers. There is rather an 
unnecessary amount of detail, and the story would gain by compression. 
but interest in Nell Hamblyn, the most attractive daughter of the 
Dominion, carries us on. The book is well illustrated by W. Rainey. 

Little Peter. By Lucas Mater. New edition, with coloured 
illustratjons by CHARLES E. BEnRCK. (6s. Henry Frowde and 
Hodder & Stoughton.)— Lovers of this little ** Christmas Morality ” 
will be more in love with it than ever in its new setting. Perhaps the 
most charming illustration of all is Little Peter clutching his beloved 
cat Cincinnatus, unaffrighted by his queer friend Paqualin. There 
mu$t, of course, be some mistake in the wording here, as '' Master 
Lepage” is Peter’s father, not Peter himself—perhaps the impulse to 
draw Peter instead of his father was irresistible ; we do not wonder if 
it were so. 

Tales and Talks in Natures Garden. By ALic&® TAL wiN MORRIS. 
(2s. 6d.  Blackie.)— Correlation we know is, nowadays, often over- 
done, but this seems too violent a reaction. We pass from lady-birds 
to shrimps and bees to rooks in a most bewildering fashion. Otherwise 
the tales and talks are simple and attractive, and the illustrations full 
of vigour. 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual. (3s. 6d. Blackie.)—An inexhaustible 
treasure house for small folks. Whether they want fun or fairies, sense or 
nonsense, pictures, prose or verse, this will suit the most omnivorous 


reader. ‘ 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 
Ghirlandaio. By Gerald S. Davies. With go Plates. Methuen & Co., 
Ios. 6d. net. 
Biography. 
Abraham Lincoln: The Boy and the Man. 
millan & Co., 6s. 
William Haig Brown of Charterhouse : A Short Biographical Memoir. 
Written by some of his Pupils, and edited by his Son, Harold E. 
Haig Brown. Macmillan & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 


By James Morgan. Rac- 


Classics. 
Limen: A First Latin Book. By W. C. Flamstead Walters, M.A., 
and R. S. Conway, Litt. D. John Murray, 2s. 6d. 
Elementary Latin. By F. J. Terry, B.A. Methuen & Ço., 2s. 
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Commercial. 


Banking and Currency. By Ernest Sykes, B.A. Second Edition. 


Butterworth & Co. 

The Law of Banking. By Sir John R. Paget, K.C. Second Edition. 
Butterworth & Co. 

Divinity. 

Oremus; or, The Place of Prayer in Modern Religious Life By the 
Rev. J. R. Cohu. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. James Parker & Co., 3s. net. 

The Bible Doctrine of the Sacraments: Six Lectures given in West- 
minster Abbey by H. C. Beeching, M. A., D.Litt. John Murray, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Oxford Hymn Book. With Music, cheapest edition, 3s. 6d. net ; 
words only, cheapest edition, 6d. net. Oxford Press. 

Select Readings from the Psalms. | With a Preface by Joseph B. Mayor. 
John Murray, 3s. 6d. net. 


English. 


Composition and Rhetoric. By Charles S. Thomas, A.M., and Will 
D. Howe, Ph.D. Longmans, Green, & Co., 5s. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. Second selection. Edited by A. 
Syms-Wood, B.A. George Gill & Sons, ts. 4d. 

English Composition. By F. T. Baker and H. V. Abbott. George 
Bell & Sons, 3s. 6d. 

Blackie's English Texts. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Letters 
on France and the French Revolution (Walpole); The Spanish 
Armada; Voyages and Plantations of the French in Canada. 
Each 6d. Biackie & Son. 

Stories to be Read: a Series of Supplementary Readers. —The Cricket 
on the Hearth (Dickens) ; Adventures of Ulysses (Lamb) ; Rip van 
Winkle (Irving); Gulliver's Travels (Swift) ; Robinson Crusoe 
(Defoe); A Christmas Carol (Dickens); The Chimes (Dickens); 
Tales from the Arabian Nights. Each 6d. net. Blackie & Son. 

Junior English. By F. J. Rahtz, M.A., B.Sc. Methuen & Co., 1s. 6d. 

A Treasury of English Literature. Selected and arranged by Kate M. 
Warren. With Introduction by Stopford A. Brooke. Vol. V., 
Waller to Addison ; Vol. VI., Johnson to Burns. Each is. net. 
Archibald Constable Co. 

The Coverley Papers from the Sfectafor. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by O. M. Myers. Oxford Press, 2s. 

Asser's Life of King Alfred. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, 
by L. C. Jane, M.A. Chatto & Windus, 1s. 6d. net. 

The Sources and Analogues of ** A Midsummer Night's Dream." Com- 
piled by Frank Sidgwick. Chatto & Windus, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Taming of a Shrew : the original of Shakespeare's ** Taming of 
the Shrew.” Edited by F. S. Boas, M.A. Chatto &* Windus, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Merchant of Venice. In large type, slightly abridged, and edited 
by George F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. With a Musical Appendix. 
Hugh Kees, Is. 

A Shakespeare Word-Book : A Glossary of Archaic Forms and Varied 
Usages of Words employed by Shakespeare. By John Forster, 
M.A. George Routledge & Sons, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Great English Letter- Writers. By William J. Dawson and 
Coningsby W. Dawson. In two Vols., each 2s. 6d. net. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 

Poetry for Upper Classes. Selected and arranged, with explanatory 
Notes, by Edmund Arthur Helps. George Bell & Sons, 1s. 6d. 

A School History of English Literature from Chaucer to Cowper. By 
Elizabeth Lee. Vol. III.—From Pope to Cowper. Blackie 
& Son, 2s. 

Shakespeare’s Complete Sonnets. With Introduction and Notes by 
C. M. Walsh. 7. Fisher Onwin, Ss. net. 

The Tripled Crown : a Book of English, Scotch, and Irish Verse for the 
Age of Six to Sixteen. Chosen and arranged by Three of that 
Age. Henry Frowde, 35. 6d. net. 

The King's English. Abridged for School Use. Oxford Press, 1s. 6d. 


Fiction. 


The Right Stuff: some Episodes in the Career of a North Briton. 
By fan Hay. William Blackwood & Sons, 6s. 

The Hermit and the Wild Woman, and other Stories. 
Wharton. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 

Joan of Gairloch. By Albert Kinross. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 

Friendship Village. By Zona Gale. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 

The Red City. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. Illustrated. 
Macmillan & Co., 6s. 

The Round World: an Elementary Geography. By J. Fairgrieve, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Adam & Charles Black, 1s. 4d. 


By Edith 


Geography. 


Practical Geography. Part I. By J. F. Unstead, M.A. Oxford 
Press. 
The “A. L.” Pupils Atlas of Physical and Political Geography. 


KE. J. Arnold S& Son, Is. 3d. net. 


Egypt in Asia: a Plain Account of Pre-Biblical Syria and Palestine. 
By George Cormack. Maps and Illustrations. Adam & Charles 
Black, 7s. 6d. net. 

Lands Beyond the Channel: an Elementary Study in Geography. By 
H. J. Mackinder, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. George 
Philip & Son, 1s. od. 

Handbook to Commercial Geography. By Geo. G. Chisholm, M.A., 
B.Sc. Seventh Edition, revised and extended. Longmans, 
Green, &? Co., 15s. net. 

How to Draw a Map. By John E. Whittaker. Longmans, Green, 
& Co., Is. 

Gift Books. 


Stories from Don Quixote. Retold by H. L. Havell, B.A. Illus- 
trated. George G. Harrap & Co., Is. 6d. 

The Bull of the Kraal and the Heavenly Maidens: a Tale of Black 
Children. By Dudley Kidd. Illustrated. Adam & Charles 
Black, 6s. 

The Children’s Book of Celtic Stories. By Elizabeth W. Grierson. 
Illustrated. Adam & Charles Black, 6s. 

Stepping Stones. Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Dauntless Patty. By E. L. Haverfield. Illustrated in Colour by 
Dudley Tennant. Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. 6d. 

Barclay of the Guides: a Story of the Indian Mutiny. By Herbert 
Strang. [Illustration in Colour by H. W. Koekkoek. Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, Ss. 

Sintram and his Companions. By Lamotte Fouqué. Translated’ by 
A. C. Farquharson. Illustrated. Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

Six to Sixteen: a Story for Girls. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. Illus- 
trated in Colours by M. V. Wheelhouse. George Bell & Sons, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Babies of All Nations. By May Byron. Pictured by Rosa C. Petherick. 
Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. 6d. 

Little Peter. By Lucas Malet. New Edition, with Illustrations in 
Colour by Charles E. Brock. Henry Frowde and Hodder 
& Stoughton, 6s. 

In Empire's Cause. By Ernest Protheroe. Gay & Hancock, 3s. 6d. 
Told by the Northmen: Stories from the Eddas and Sagas. Retold 
by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. George G. Harrap & Co., ts. 6d. 
Animals at Home. By W. Percival Westell. With Introduction by 

Marie Corelli. Illustrated. J. M. Dent & Co., 3s. 6d. 

Six Girls: a Home Story. By Fannie Belle Irving. Illustrated. 

T. Fisher Unwin, 3s. 6d. 
History. 

William the Conqueror, and the Rule of the Normans. By Frank M. 
Stenton, M.A. G. N. Putnam's Sons, Ss. 

The '* A. L." “ Historical Sequences" Charts. Set of 4. Each 4s. net. 
E. J. Arnold & Son. 

The Oxford Student's History of India. By Vincent A. Smith, M.A., 
I.C.S. Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. 

The Greatness and Decline of Rome. Vol. IV. Rome and Egypt. 
By Guglielmo Ferrero. Translated by the Rev. H. J. Chaytor, 
M.A. William [etnemann, 6s. net. 

Outlines of the Economic History of England: a Study in Social 
Development. By H. O. Meredith, M.A., M.Com. Sir /saac 
Pitman & Sons, Ss. net. 

The Gilds and Companies of London. By George Unwin. Illus- 
trated. Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

A Short History of Social Life in England. By M. B. Synge, 
F.R.Hist. S. Popular Edition. Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. 6d. 
The Renaissance and the Reformation: a Text-book of European 
History, 1494-1610. By Emmeline M. Tanner, B.A. Oxforz 

Press, 3s. 6d. 

Sketches of Rulers of India. Vol. I., The Mutiny Era and After: 
Vol. IIL., The Company's Governors. By G. D. Oswell, M.A. 
Oxford Press, each 2s. net. 

A Book of Poetry illustrative of English History. Part III., The 
Hanoverian Dynasty. Edited by G. P. Dowse. Macmillan 
& Co., gd. 


Hygiene. 


School Hygiene. By Robert A Lyster, M.D., B.Sc. (Second Edi- 
tion.) W. B. Clive, 3s. 6d. 


Logic. 
Principles of Logic. By George H. Joyce, S.J., M.A. Longmans, 
Green, c? Co., 6s. 6d. net. 


Mathematics. 


Differential and Integral Calculus. By Daniel A. Murray, Ph.D. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 7s. 6d. 

School Algebra. Part I. By W. E. Paterson. 
Answers, 35s. Oxford Press. 

Cassell’s Elementary Algebra. By V. M. Turnbull, M.A. Cassel? 
& Co., 2s. Od. 


Price 2s. 6d. ; with 
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Intermediate Geometry. By Alex. Leighton, M.A., B.Sc., F.E.I.S. 
Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. 

A BC Five-Figure Logarithms for General Use. 
B.Sc. E. & F. N. Spon, 3s. net. 

Practical and Theoretical Geometry for Schools. 
B.Sc. Longmans, Green, & Co., 2s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Practical Mathematics. By F. M. Saxelby, M.Sc., 
B.A. Longmans, Green, & Co., 2s. 6d. 


By C.J. Woodward, 
By II. Armistead, 


Miscellaneous, 


The St. George's, Windsor, Series of Plays :—(1) Doria's Birthday, 
(2) The Iron Band, (3) The Baron’s Holiday ; or, the First of May, 
(4) Many Happy Returns, (5) The Pirate of Panora. Each, words 
only, 6d. net. Nos. 2, 3, and 5, with music, Is. 6d. each net. 

A Dramatization of Longfellow's Song of Hiawatha. For School and 
Home Theatricals. By Florence Holbrook. George G. Harrap 
& Co., Is. 

First and Last Things: a Confession of Faith and Rule of Life. 
H. G. Wells. Archibald Constable & Co., 4s. 6d. net. 

Choosing a Career. By Duncan Cross. Casse// & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

The Grammar of Life. By G. T. Wrench. William Heinemann, 
6s. net. 

Human Nature in Politics. 
& Co., 6s. 

Responsibility in Law. 
& Co., §s. net. 

The Secrets of our National Literature: Chapters in the History of 
the Anonymous and Pseudonymous Writings of our Countrymen. 
By W. P. Courtney. Archibald Constable & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 


By 


By Graham Wallas. Archibald Constable 
By R. W. R. Wilson, LL.D. Butterworth 


Some Eighteenth Century Byways, and other Essays. By John 
Buchan. Wailiiam Blackwood & Son, 7s. 6d. net. 
Studies and Memories. By Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. Archibald 


Constabie & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

Reports on Elementary Schools (1852-1882). By Matthew Arnold. 
New Edition, with additional Matter and Introduction by F. S. 
Marvin, M.A. Board of Education, ts. 

The English Grammar Schools to 1660 : their Curriculum and Prac- 
tice. By Foster Watson, M.A. Cambridve Press, 6s. net. 

America at College, as seen by a Scots Graduate. By Robert K. 
Risk, M. A. With a Preface by Donald Macalister, M.A., M.D., 
D.C.L. Archibald Constable & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

Echoes from the Os/ord Magazine. Henry Frowde, 2s. 6d. net. 

Short Plays from Dickens, for the use of Amateur and School Dramatic 
Societies. Arranged by Horace B. Browne, M.A. Illustrated. 
Chapman & Fall, 2s. 6d. net. ; 

Literary and Biographical Studies. By James Baker, F.R. Hist.Soc. 
Chapman & Hall, 7s. 6d. net. 

A German Reader and Theme Book. By Calvin Thomas and William 
Addison Hervey. George Bell & Sons, 4s. 6d. 

Essays, Biographical and Chemical. By Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B. 
Archibald Constable & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 


Modern Languages. 


Chapters on Spanish Literature. By James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Archi- 
bald Constable & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

German Historical. Reader. By J. E. Mallin, M.A. 
tions. . George Bell & Sons, 2s. 

Laboulaye: Yvon et Finette. Edited by E. L. Clark. 
Phrase-list, &c. Blackie & Son, 8d. 

Germany in Story and Song. Edited by Reginald Wake, L.C.P., and 
Eugen Brechtel. Bluckie & Son, 2s. net. 

Deutsches Reformlesebuch. By D. Ll. Savory, M.A. Oxford Press, 
2s. 6d. 

A Three-Term Course in German. 
Blackie & Son, 2s. net. 

Alltagliches. By M. B. Lambert. D. C. Heath & Co., 2s. 6d. 

Burg Neideck (Riehl). Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Voca- 
bulary, by J. B. E. Jonas. ØD. C. Heath & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Spanish Composition. Compiled and edited, with Notes and Voca- 
bulary, by Alfred Remy. D. C. Heath & Co., Is. 6d. 

Lo Positivo. Por Tamayo y Baus. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, ty Philip Harry and Alfonso de Salvio. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1s. 6d. 

El Trovador. Por Antonio García Gutiérrez. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by H. II. Vaughan, Ph.D. D. C. Zfcath & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Muret-Sanders’ Encyclopedic English-German and German-English 
Dictionary. Giving the Pronunciation according to the Phonetic 
System employed in the Method of Toussaint- Langenscheidt, 
Abridged edition. Part I.— English-German, by B. Klatt, revised 
by Edmund Klatt ; Part If. —German- English, new edition, revised | 
and greatly enlarged by H. Baumann. //. Greceí & Co., 16s. | 

| 


With Illustra- 


With Notes, 


By J. Greig Cochrane, M.A. 


Selected Poems of Pierre de Ronsard. Chosen by St. John Lucas. 
Oxford Press, Ss. net. 

Nature Study. 

Nature Study : a Reader for the Higher Classes of Schools. By J. R. | 

Ainsworth Davis, M.A., F.C.P. J. M. Dent & Co., 2s. 6d. 


| Salvage. 


* 


The Ruskin Nature Reader: a Collection of Literary Extracts to 
accompany a Course of Nature Study. Selected and edited by 
G. R. Bennett, B.Sc. Senior Book. Illustrated. 7. M. Dent 
& Co., 1s. 6d. net. 


Pedagogy. 
The Administration of Public Education in the United States. By 
Samuel T. Dutton, A.M., and David Snedden, Ph.D. With an 


Introduction by Nicholas M. Butler, Ph.D., LL.D. AfacmtHan 
& Co., 7s. 6d. net. 


Some Characteristics and Requirements of Childhood. . By Alice 
Ravenhill. Æ. J. Arnold & Son, 9d. net. 
Principles and Methods of Physical Education and Hygiene. By W. P. 


Whelpton, B.Sc. W. B. Cleve, 4s. 6d. 


Philology. 


Introduction to the Natural History of Language. 
Litt.D. Blackte & Son, 10s. 6d. net. 


By T. G. Tucker, 


Reprints. 

Nelson’s Shilling Library. — The Psalms in Human Life (Prothero) ; 
Wild Life in a Southern County (Jefferies) ; Life of Gladstone 
(Herbert W. Paul). Zomas Nelson & Sons. 

The Oxford Thackeray. lllustrated. Vol. NIII.—IIenry Esmond, 

' The English Humourists, and The Four Georges ; Vol. XVIL— 
The Wolves and the Lamb, Lovel the Widower, Denis Duval, and 
Roundabout Papers. Henry Frowde, each 2s. net. 


Science. 


Trees: a Handbook of Forest Botany. By the late H. Marshall 
Ward, Sc.D., F.R.S. Vol. IV.—Fruits. Illustrated. Cambridge 
Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

The New Flora of the Volcanic Island of Krakatau. By A. Ernst, Ph.D. 
Translated by A. C. Seward, F.R.S. With Sketch Maps and 
Photographs. Cambridge Press, 4s. net. 

Electricity, Present and Future. By Lucien Poincaré. Translated by 
[asper Kemmis. S¢s/ey's, Ltd., 7s. 6d. net. f 

British Mosses. By the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, G.C.B. Secon 
edition. JVitherby & Co., 1s. 6d. net. 

Life Histories of Familiar Plants. By Jqhn J. Ward. 
Cassell & Co., 6s. 

A Treatise on Spherical Astronomy. 
F.R.S. Cambridge Press, 12s. net. 

Science in Modern Life. Edited by Prof. J. R. Ainsworth Davis, 
M.A. Vol. I. Zhe Gresham Publishing Co., 6s. 

The Problem of Age, Growth, and Death. By Charles S. Minot, 
LL.D., D.Sc. Illustrated. John Murray, 6s. net. 

Economic Zoology. By Herbert Osborn, M.Sc. Macmillan & Ce, 
8s. 6d. net. 

Elementary Botany. By Percy Groom, M.A., D.Sc. With 275 
Illustrations. Eighth Edition. George Bell & Sons, 3s. 6d. 

A Text-Book of Botany. By J. M. Lowson, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S. 
Fourth Edition. W. B. Clive, 6s. 6d. 

The Elements of Electricity and Magnetism. By W. S. Franklin and 
Barry Macnutt. //acmt//an & Co., 7s. net. 

Electrical Laboratory Course for Junior Students. By R. D. Arcli 
bald, B.Sc., and R. Rankin, A.G. T.C. Blacktie & Son, 1s. 6d. 
net. 

An Organic Chemistry. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. 
2s. 6d. 

The Judgment of Paris and some other Legends Astronomically Con- 
sidered. By the Hon. Emmeline M. Plunket. Illustrated. John 
Murray, 7s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 


By Sir Robert Ball, M.A., 


Methuen & Co., 


Sociology. 


The Unemployable and the Unemployed. By Percy Alden, M.P., 
and E. E. Hayward, M.A. Headley Bros., 1s. 


Technics. 
The Young Engineer; or Modern Engines and their Mode's. yY 
Hammond Hall. Illustrated. Methuen & Co., 5s. net. 
The Theory and Practice of Bridge Construction. By Morgan 
Davies. Macmillan & Co., 12s. net. 


Travel. 


Links in my Life on Land and Sea. By J. W. Gambier, R-N. 
Second Edition, revised. 7. Fisher Unwin, 5s. 


Verse. 
The Call of the Homeland : a Collection of English Verse. rut 
and arranged by R. P. Scott, LL.D., and Kath. T. Wallas, M.A. 

In two vols., each Is. 6d. net. Blackie & Son, | 
From the East and from the West. By T. C. Lewis. 


Unwin, 6s. | | 
By Owen Seaman. Archibald Constable & Co., 35- 6d. net EN 
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